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PEicEmosi  is  awoTdwhich  is  sowellunder- 
«•  ".d  i>ii.i  it  i»  difficult  for  the  lexicographer  to 
;  --<  any  explanation  of  it.  It  has  been  called  the 
•:r«t  and  most  simple  act  of  the  mind,  by  which 
i:  i-s  conscious  of  its  own  ideas.  This  definition, 
bow«Ter,  is  improper,  as  it  confounds  perception 
with  consciousness ;  although  the  objects  of  the 
furaer  faculty  are  things  without  us,  those  of  the 
U'ter  the  energies  of  our  own  minds.  Percep- 
tion l<  that  power  or  faculty,  by  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  we  have  the  cogni- 
nnw  of  objects  distinct  and  apart  from  ourselves, 
ir.d  leim  that  we  are  but  a  small  part  in  the 
•vjttm  of  nature.  By  what  process  the  senses 
live  us  this  information  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
i-rKjtiri^  enquiries  in  metaphysics.    See  Meta- 

|-K-(*IC".. 

TKKCEVAL  (Spencer),  second  son  of  John, 
*■-<  >:i  i  earl  of  Egmont,  was  bom  in  1762,  and 
rf-:f:ve»l  his  education  at  Harrow,  and  Trinity 
«  ■•  l»-;e.  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  mem- 
!<•?  zbout  the  year  1775.  On  quitting  the  uni- 
^rr«ty  he  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  view 
of  tiUowing  the  profession  of  the  law  at  the 
<.>iDcrry  bar.  In  this  pursuit  he  soon  distin- 
r  ;>>M-d  himself,  and  obtained  a  silk  gown.  In 
1T'W>  be  represented  Northampton  in  parliament, 
ar;d,  6ve  years  aAer,  his  legal  abilities  and  fomily 
iniJurnce  raised  him  to  the  office  of  solicitor- 
;;-':»-<i'.  In  1802  he  was  made  attorney-general, 
-f  :  rilled  that  situation  till  1807,  when,  on  the 
•>i-.".  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
"f  •■jr  exchequer.  In  this  high  post  he  continued 
•.  1  li*  1  Ith  of  .May,  1812,  when, while  approach- 
i-.-.-  th»r  door  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  person 
r  i-r.«"l  BelliDchara  discharged  a  pistol  at  him  in 
;•.-  lobby,  the  bullet  of  which,  entering  his  breast, 
•:-;iri\ed  hira  almost  instantly  of  life.  The 
:  -i--n  a  owed  that  he  had  been  waiting  with 
;. ;  « i-w  of  destroying  lord  I.evcson  Gower,  late 
ir  /-  A>-;iflor  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburnh,  for 
vi  fit  ai'ie^ed  negligence  of  his  mercantile  in- 
vr-.-!<.  and  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  15th. 
X.-'no'iih  a  plea  of  insanity  was  set  up  by  his 

•  •-■  v-X.  he  was  found  guilty,  and  t'xecuted  on 

•  •-  I  «th  of  the  same  month. 

I'F.RCH,  n.  I.,  V.  n.,  &  v.  a.  Fr.  prrclie, percher ; 
}.:•.  prrtifo.  A  rod ;  measure;  that  on  which 
!   - :  •  sit  and  roost :  to  sit  or  roost ;  place  on  a 

r-.-ci. 

H*-  pmhelh  on  (ome  branch  thereby, 
Tc  weather  him  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 

Spenser, 
Tbe  world  is  grown  la  bad, 
TLat  wieM  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  pfrch. 

Shakspeare. 
The  morning  raoie*  perch  like  birds  and  sing 
Arcwcg  his  brancbe*.  (Viii'.MU'. 

An  evtoing  dragon  raine, 
A^sAilaot  on  Ihe  perched  roosti, 
Vol.  XVII.— P.»rt  1. 


And  nests  in  order  ranged 
Of  some  villatic  fowl.  MUton'i  Ajonistei. 

Glory,  like  the  dazzling  eagle,  stood 
Perched  on  my  beaver  in  the  Uranic  flood  ; 
When  fortune's  self  my  standard  tremblin;;  bore 
And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore. 
V  Lee. 

For  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride.         Dri/dea. 
They  winged  their  flight  aloft,  then,  stooping  low, 
Perclied  00  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 
bough.  Id. 

Let  owls  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch 
upon  the  upper  boughs.  South. 

Peecu,  U.S.     ¥r.  perche ;  Lai. perca.    A  fish. 

The  perch  is  one  of  the  fishes  of  prey,  that,  like 
the  pike  and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth  :  he 
dare  venture  to  kill  and  destroy  several  other  kinds  of 
fish  :  he  has  a  hooked  or  hog-back,  which  is  armed 
with  stiff  bristles,  and  all  bis  skin  armed  with  thick 
hard  scales,  and  hath  two  fins  on  his  back :  he 
(pawns  but  once  a  year,  and  is  held  very  nutritive. 

Walton's  .ingler. 

Perch,  in  ichthyology.    See  Perca. 

PERCHANCE',  adv.  Per  and  chance.  Per- 
haps; peradventure. 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay ! 

— Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding  day. 

Shahtpeore. 

Finding  him  by  natare  little  studious,  she  chose 
rather  to  endue  him  with  ornaments  of  youth ;  as 
dancing  and  fencing,  not  without  aim  then  perchance 
at  a  courtier's  life.  Wotton. 

Only  Smithfield  ballad  perchance  to  embalm  the 
memory  of  the  other.  V Estrange. 

Stranger,  I  sent  for  thee,  for  that  I  deemed 
Some  wound  was  thine,  that  yon  free  band  might 

chafe, — 
Perchance  thy  worldly  wealth  sunk  with  yon  wreck  — 
Such  wound  my  gold  can  heal.  ilalurin. 

PERCIVAL  (Thomas),  M.  D.,  a  physician, 
bom  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  in  1740,  studied 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lcyden,  and  returning  to  England,  in  1765, 
settled  at  Manchester.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Variety  of  numerous  able  tracts  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, especially  Observations  on  the  Deleterious 
(Qualities  of  Lead  i..d  Medical  Ethics  ;  A  Fa- 
ther's Instructions  to  his  Children ;  -Moral  and 
Literary  Dissertations,  JSlc;  and  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Majichcster  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  ae  -vas  the  rounder  and  fiiist 
president.  He  also  attempted  to  establish  public 
lectures  on  malhci  jaiics,  the  fine  arts,  and  com- 
merce, in  that  town  ;  and  sought  to  obtain  sup- 
port for  dissenting  academies  at  Warrington  and 
Manchester,  but  was  in  both  these  last  attempts 
unsuccessfiit.  Dr.  I'ercival  died,  highly  re- 
spected both  for  talents  and  conduct,  on  the  .30th 
of  Ausjust,  1804.  His  works  were  puolished  in 
1807,  in  4  vols.  H\o.  by  his  son. 
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PERCLOSE',  M.  ».  Per  and  close.  Conclu- 
sion ;  last  part    Obsolete. 

PER'COLA.TE,  v.  a.  Lat.  perculo.  To  stain 
through. 

PERCUSS',  V.  a.  v       Lat.    perau$io.     To 

Peicuss'iom,  n.  t.  >  strike :   the  act  of  strik- 

Percu'tient,  tuff.  '  inK  ;  effect  of  sounds 
strikinj;  the  ear:  percutient  being  the  corre- 
sponding adjective. 

Pebci;s9ion,  in  mechanicn,  the  impression  a 
body  makes  in  fitllint;  or  striking  upon  another ; 
or  the  shock  of  two  bodies  in  motiun. 

PcBcussiON  l«CKS ;  a  late  and  useful  inven- 
tion. The  percussion  lock  has  no  pan.  In 
place  of  the  pan,  a  small  tube  projects  horizon- 
tally from  the  side  of  the  gun.  In  this  tube 
another  small  tube  stands  |)erpendicularly.  The 
cock,  instead  of  being  formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow 
to  (it  upon  the  tube  last  mentioned.  On  this 
tube  a  little  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  cbeniical  mixture  that 
kindles  by  percussion.  This  percussion  is 
produced  by  tne  cock,  which  therefore  r(>quires 
a  very  strung  spring.  The  powder  is  made  in 
various  ways,  and  of  different  materials ;  amont; 
others,  of  mercury,  purified  nitric  acid,  and 
spirit  of  wine  freM  from  water.  The  copper 
capk  in  which  this  chemical  powder  is  placed 
are  two  and  a  half  Hues  long,  and  two  lines 
wide.  Sometimes  the  powder  is  also  formed 
in  pills,  and  then  a  somewhat  different  con- 
trivance is  required  to  place  the  pills,  covered 
with  a  little  wax,  to  protect  ihem  from  moisture, 
in  the  small  tube.  The  advantages  of  a  percus- 
sion lock  are  great :  1 .  Provided  the  spring  of 
the  cock  is  strong,  and  the  chemical  powder 
good,  the  gun  cannot  miss  fire ;  while  common 
locks  are  exposed  to  iciss  fire  from  many  causes 
— bad  flints,  bad  steel,  bad  priming,  and  weak 
springs.  2.  The  chemical  powder  explodes 
much  more  rapidly  and  forcibly  than  common 
powder,  and  therefore  explodes  the  powder  in 
the  gun  itself  more  forcibly,  so  as  to  produce  a 
prompter  and  more  effectual  discharge.  3.  The 
moisture  of  the  air  ha*  hardly  any  influence  :  in 
8  violent  rain,  the  lock  is  as  sure  to  give  fire  as 
in  the  driest  day.  4.  The  danger  of  an  unin- 
tentional discharge  is  avoided  :  as  long  as  the 
copper  cap  is  not  placed  on  the  little  tube,  the 
gun  cannot  go  off,  even  if  the  cock  is  snapped 
bv  mistake ;  while,  with  other  guns,  there  is 
always  danger,  even  when  no  priming  has  been 
put  in  the  pan,  because  some  grains  inay  always 
escape  through  the  toucbhole,  and  the  cock  may 
always  be  accidentally  snapped.  The  caps  or 
pills  are  not  dangerous,  because  it  requires  a 
strnnE  |icrcussion  to  explode  the  powder. 

PEIU.'Y  (Thonfias).  a  learned  prelate,  related 
to  the  family  of  Northumbeiland,  was  bom  at 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire  in  I72B,  and  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
master's  decree  in  \7b3,  and  on  entering  into 
ordpM,  was  presented  to  the  vicarase  of  Kaslon 
Maiiduit  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  held 
with  the  rectory  of  Wilby.  In  1769  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  kins,  in  I77H  promoted  to 
the  dear,  ry  of  Carliile,  and  in  1782  advancnl  to 
tlia  bishopric  of  Dromoie  in  Ireland,  where  be 
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died  in  IRtl.  His  works  .tre,  I.  li.i 
Cliouan,  a  translation  from  the  ('lii:us-. 
nese  Miscellanies.  3.  Five  Pieces  of 
Poetry,  translated  from  the  Icelandic  L: 

4.  A  new  Translation  of  the  Sonz  of  S 

5.  Ueliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

6.  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament.  7.  T 
thumherland  Household  Book.  R.  The 
of  VVarkworth,  a  poem,  in  the  ballad  st 
A  Translation  of  Mallet's  Northern  Anti' 

Percy  Isles,  a  chain  of  islands  in  tli 
Pacific,near  the  north-east  coast  of  New  I 
Tliey  extend  from  about  lat.  21°  32'  to  21 
and  are  distant  about  thirty  miles  from  t 
land.  They  were  visited  by  Flinders  i 
who  laid  down  their  bearings,  and  gave  tl 
name  of  Percy  Islands.  The  largest  i 
thirteen  miles  in  circuit,  and  1000  fe 
They  are  only  occasionally  visited  by  the 
from  the  main  land  for  turtle.  The  Ian 
pyre  bat  was  frequent!)  found  hanging 
claws,  with  its  head  downwards,  under  tl 

PERDICCAS  I.,  11.,  and  III.,  kings 
cedonia.     See  Macedo.n. 

PERDICIU.M,  in  bouny,  a  genus 
polygamia  superflua  order,  belonging  lo  t 
genesia  class  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
method  ranking  under  the  forty-nintl 
composils.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  t 
pus  is  simple ;  the  florets  bilabiate. 

PERDITION,  n.  t.  Ft.  fcrdition 
perditio.  Destruction  ;  death  :  ruin  ; 
death. 

Upon  tidiogt  now  arrived,  imponiog  tl 
perJitim  of  the  Tarkith  fleet,  every  man  put! 
in  triairph.  Shtiki 

Quick  let  lu  part !  Perdilion't  in  tliy  pn'Si 
And  horror  dwellii  about  tbce  !  AddiMji'i 

PERDIX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  o 
belonging  to  the  order  of  gallintc,  rankci 
nsus  along  with  the  genus  tetrao,  or  uroi 
now  very  properly  disjoined  by  Ur.  Lath: 
classed  as  a  distinct  genus,  of  whirh  he  th 
the  following  characters : — The  hill  is 
strong,  and  short ;  the  nostrils  are  coverei 
with  a  callous  prominent  rim :  the  orl 
papillose ;  the  feet  naked ;  and  most 
genus  ate  furnished  with  spurs.  I'hcre  ai 
eight  species,  of  which  the  two  princifial 
partridge  and  quail. 

1.  p.  communis,  the  common  partridc 
well  known,  that  a  description  of  it  is  u 
sary,  and  we  have  not  room  to  Hescr 
foreign  species.  We  refer  those  who  wis 
plete  information  to  Dr  J.alhani's  vuliial 
tem  of  Ornithology.  Partiidues  ■•nc  fi 
ei-ery  country  and  in  e^•ery  cllniuio  ;  as 
the  frozen  regions  about  the  pole,  a<  ilit 
tracts  under  the  equator.  In'  (irfrnlii 
partridge,  which  is  hroun  in  sunmier,  a^: 
the  icy  winter  sets  in,  is  clothed  with  ; 
down  beneath :  and  its  outward  pluin:i.;i' ; 
the  color  of  the  snow  aniune  wlneli  i 
its  food.  Those  of  U<iiakoiiil.t,  on  th 
hand,  are  Inn.-er  leciicd,  nuuli  swilter 
and  choose  the  hi-^he>t  rocks  aiul  piecr 
reside  in.  They  all,  however,  aari-,-  in  o 
racier,  of  being  immoderately  ttddicted  tu 
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r.  eoiuraix,  or  common  quail,  is  not  above 

Uf  tile  iiie  of  the  partridge,    llic  feathers  of 

(b  bad  are  black,  edged  with  rusty  brown ; 

6*  Ikui  u  of  a  pa]e  yellowish  red,  spotted 

»/j  ibek ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked 

r.x  haa  of  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  of 

:  /Je  hue.  Except  in  the  colors  thus  described, 

md  die  siie,  it  ereiy  way  resembles  a  partridge 

s.  slope,  and,  except  that  it  ti  a  bird  of  passage, 

i:  i>  like  all  othen  of  the  poultry  kind  in  its 

hifcits  and  aamre.    The  quail  seems  to  be  an 

esabitaat  of  every  climate.     It  is  obser\-ed  to 

vjA  qtianers  aocordiog  to  the  season,  coming 

Lorth  m  spring,  and  departing  in  autumn,  and  in 

TA£t  toAa.  lia  the  west  coast  of  Naples,  within 

foMT  or  fire  miles,  100^000  have  been  taken  in  a 

isr.    In  England  they  are  not  numerous  at  any 

tixe.    They  fieed  like  the  partridge,  and  make 

v>  iKft.  except  a  few  dry  leaves  or  stalks  scraped 

i-xtixt ;  and  sometimes  a  hollow  on  the  bare 

zrjcnd  suScRs.     In  this  the  female  lays  six  or 

<<^en  eggs,  of  a  whitish  color,  marked  with  irre- 

Ti'ix  nut-coloted  spots :  the  young  follow  the 

BoshfcT  as  aoon  as  batched,  like  young  partridges. 

They  have  bat  one  brood  in  a  year.    Quail- 

fcbtiac  was  a  favorite  amusement  among  the 

AiiKiuaas.     They  abstained  from   the  flesh  of 

Lhis  birl,  deeming  it  unwholesome,  as  supposing 

that  It  M  upon  the  white  hellebore :  but  they 

Tftitd  gnat  aumfaera  of  them  for  the  pleasure  of 

'tfins  dMm  fight,  and  staked  sums  of  money,  as 

ve  do  with  tegard  to  cocks,  upon  the  success  of 

•<bt  (ombat.     With  us  its  flesh  is  considered  as 

a  r«rv  great  delicacy.    Quails  are  easily  caught 

U  J  oil. 

PERDUE^,  adv.  From  the  French  prrdiie  or 
fvrlaro  hope :  as  perdue  or  ad%-anced  sentinel. 
4  iose;  in  ambush. 

Few  minutes  he  had  lain  ptrdur. 
To  goanl  his  dcsp'iate  avenue.  Huditm. 

I'turvc  Bav,  a  hay  on  the  south-west  coast 
c'Sr.  \  incent;  a  mile  north-west  of  Kingston  Bay. 
?r.K'OUL«)L"S,  adj.      Lat.   ptrdo.      Lost; 
ucwn  away. 

Ilkcre  may  be  some  wandering  pfrdnlout  wishes  of 
t3i.«=  iaipouibililies ;  as  a  man  who  hath  coro- 
7  "*.-i  aa  odencc,  may  wish  lie  had  not  committed 
:- .  'r-.t  to  ihuM:  HKcaciously  and  impuSMbly  is  iii 
.    I'Aiiiik  as  aa  impohiibility.  Bramhull. 

l'i:riDl.'liABT.K,«rf;.  Vr.  pe/durabU ;  Ut. 
-.■  -  i-.-rv.  L^'ting ;  long  continued.  A  word 
-  i  .n  use. 

fr.t:(vn  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
y    *u^a*'U  toui;hne»s.  ShaktfieiiTf.  OlhelliK 

■■  >  fr-rimriMt  ibame !  let's  stab  uur^ulves. 

Whv  should  lie,  for  the  roonienlarv  trick, 
;  .•■  f^durn'Au  lined.       /*/.  MfuMirf  fi'r  Mfafure. 
The  vijr'rou-?  swi'hI 
1    •_  I'-'aJ  the  Ii\ely  sprin;-.-,  their  ^wrduniUe  h'.'al. 

Drayton, 

f'KI?F.<.'01',  an  ancient  fortress  in  the  south 

.  •■  •'•  -   i»t!inn>«  which  joins  tlif  |ieiiii)Mila  of  the 

I  •.-,.-  i.  t.T  the  continent.   It  is  the  iiiicient  Tapli- 

In    the  n«:i(jhbourhood  are  lakes,  on  the 

r"<-.-.e  of  vkliith  a  great  quantity  of  salt  cr\st.il- 

.  .    r.'V.rJIy,  in  .May,  June,  anil  July.     This 

.  .•   .-   '••.Ittttd  ;  n>l  sold  to  tlie  a\  eray'c  amount 

•  ■  J', ,'  -■.•  ».i;"on  loiJs  vcv.rlv. 
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PER'EGAL,  arf;.  Tr.perfgal.  Equal,  tjlw 
solete. 

Whilom  thoo  wast  feraial  to  the  best. 

And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glail ; 

With  piping  and  dancing  d'id  pass  the  rest. 

■Spauer. 

PEREGRINATION,  n.  ».  ^      Old  Fr.  pere- 

Pf-'rec II IN E,  adj.  i  grin  ;  Lat. perr- 

grinus.      Travel ;     abode    abroad :    peregrine, 
foreign  ;  not  native ;  not  dome.itic. 

The  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused 
by  cold  or  perrgiine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 
nugaiion.  Baemi. 

It  was  agreed  between  them,  what  account  he 
should  give  of  his  pertgniuiiiou  abroad.  Id. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  the  apostles  agreed  to  publish  in  all  their 
reregrimtima.  Uaammd. 

I'hat  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  past 
for  a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  our 
jieTtgrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. 

Bmtfey. 

PEREMIT,  ».  a.  )      lat.  peremptus.     To 

Pebemp'tiox,  n.  t.  S  kill ;  to  crush.  A  law 
term. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal 
is  jirremptid  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal ;  because 
the  office  of  tl>e  judge  continues  after  such  instance 
is  jtrrtmptti.  Aiilijte. 

This  penrnptian  of  instance  was  iatroduceil  in 
favour  of  the  public,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual.  Id. 

PEREMPTORY,  adj.  -%      Fr.  peremptmre ; 

Per'emptouily,  (1^0.      >  barb.  Lat.  peremp- 

Per'emi-toriness,  n.  t.  )  ioriiii,  from  pcreinp- 
titt,  killed.  Dogmatical ;  absolute ;  such  as 
destroys  expo.stulation :  the  adverb  and  noun- 
substantive  corresponding. 

He  may  have  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptonlj/ 
against  the  jurors,  of  which  he  shall  show  no  cause. 

Speiuer. 

As  touching  the  apostle,  wherein  he  wa.s  so  resolute 

and  peremptarii,  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ  made  manifest 

unto  him,  even  by  intuitive  revelation,  wherein  there 

was  no  possibility  of  error.  Hooker. 

Not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  is  half  so  ptrrmpiory, 

.\s  we  to  keep  this  city.     S/iakfprnrf.  King  Jolm. 

N  ot  to  speak /ii'remjifffri/y  or  conelu.\ively,  touching 
the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heard  me  de- 
duce tlie  means  of  the  execution.  Bticuii. 

If  I  enti'ilainc 
.As  jvrtmptorie  a  d(;sirc,  to  level!  with  the  plainc 
A  cilie,  where  tliey  loved  to  live  ;  stand  not  IhMwixl 

my  ire 
.\nd  vvhjt  it  aims  al.  {'hiimvtn. 

Noifulk  ile'iics  llii-m  pfremytorilii.  Danit^. 

In  all  confiTinces  it  was  insisted  ptrempUmlii,  tha 
the  king  must  yield  to  wli.it  jiowii  was  rn|uirr>l. 

Cianndtnt. 

SK'lf-ior.ceit  and  ;ifri-iii;i(iirin(»s  in  a  man's  own 
opinions  are  not  ro:  nniinly  ifjniti'd  vices.  TUlolsnn, 

(icid's  laws  ivTiv.ptnrilii  iujoin  us.  and  the  things 
therein  implied  do  straitly  oblige  us  to  partake  of  the 
holy  sacrament.  Uiiilnrrlt. 

Thou^-h  the  tevt  and  the  iloctrine  run  iinrnpl.T^ 
and  absolute.  »hi»,iever(l>ni''s  Christ  shall  a.'Mirrilly 
U;  (iti.ieu  liy  him  ;  y:  slill  i"';ie  is  a  tacit  loniiuiim, 
unless  repeiitaiKc  iiiti-rvenc.  >i.ii('i. 

lie  would  ne\er  lalk  in  such  a  /K-rr/'ijiliTy ami  ili>- 
coura^'in^'  inaniiir.  wire  he  not  a~~ure<l  that  he  ho.« 
able  tti  Milidiie  !li<  Most  |hi'.  cilul  (i;nK)bition  ai.Mi!ist 
the  lui'trim  «hi'.li  he  lar'iht.  Aiidunii. 
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PfremptortMu  is  of  two  sorts ,  the  one  a  ina^te- 
rialness  in  mttteri  of  opinion  ;  the  other  i  poutife- 
ness  in  relating  matters  of  fact. 

Ciitwrnmintt  of  |A«  Tmgur. 

The  more  modest  confess,  that  learning  was  to 
give  us  a  fuller  discover;  of  our  iznorance,  and  to 
keep  us  from  being  peremptory  and  dogmatical  in  our 
determinations.  Collier. 

Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  deluge  ;  but  that 
is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothing  can  be 
peremptorilg  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  WoodtDard. 

Never  judge  peremptivily  on  first  appearances. 

Clarissa. 

PEREN'NIAL,  Of/;.  >     l»i.perennu.    laat^ 

Peben'i»itt,  n.  ».  Jini?  through  the  year: 
quality  of  lasting  through  all  seasons. 

The  matter  wherewith  these  jiererinial  clouds  are 
raised,  is  the  sea  that  surrounds  them.         Harvey. 

If  the  quantity  were  precisely  the  same  in  these 
ftrvnual  fountains  the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 

Chegne. 

That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and 
not  from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from  the  pe- 
ramitg  of  diveii  springs. 

Derhttm'i  Pkyueo-Theology. 

Perekmials,  or  Perennial  Flowers,  in  bo- 
tany, a  term  applied  to  those  plants  whose  roots 
will  abide  many  years,  whether  they  retain  their 
leaves  in  winter  or  not.  Those  which  retain 
their  leaves  are  called  evergreens ;  but  such  as 
cast  their  leaves  are  named  deciduous,  or  per- 
difols. 

PER'FECT,  «$•.  &  i; 

Per'fecteb,  n.  $. 

Perfec'tioh, 

Perfec^tiohate,  v.  a, 

Perfec'tivs,  adj. 

Perfec'tivelt,  adv. 

Per'fecthes*,  n.  t. 
less;  pure:  to  perfect  is  to  finish;  make  com- 
plete ;  conclude ;  make  skilful,  or  fully  to  in- 
■truct:  a  perfecter  is  he  who  makes  perfect: 
perfection  and  perfectness  mean  completeness ; 
goodness;  virtue;  supreme  excellence:  to  per- 
Kctionate,  a  word  only  used  by  Dryden  for  to 
advance  to  perfection :  perfective  is  having  the 
tendency  to  make  perfect :  perfectively,  in  such 
manner  as  brings  to  perfection. 

If  perfeccioun  was  hi  the  preesthood  of  leuy,  for 
nodir  hym  the  peple  took  the  lawe,  what  ghit  was  it 
nedeful  another  preest  to  rise  bi  the  ordie  of  Melchi- 
ledech  1  Wiclif.  Ebreuit  vii. 

Put  on  charity,  which  b  the  bond  of  per/'ectne-i. 

Col  iii.  14. 

Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Oeut.  xviii. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us,  and 
Bts  love  is  perfected  in  us.  I  John  iv.  12. 

What  tongue  can  her  perfetlitna  tell. 

In  whose  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  1   Sidnen. 

We  count  those  things  perfect  which  want  nothing 
requisite  for  the  end  wheieto  they  were  inntituted. 

Hooker. 

Man  doth  seek  a  triple  prrfeeVum  ;  first,  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  th'i'  gs  which  very  life  itself  re- 
quireth,  either  as  necessary'  supplements  or  as  orna- 
nanwnts  thereof ;  then  an  intellectual,  ronti&ting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  capable 
of;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting  in  those 
things  whvreunto  we  tend  by  supernatural  means 
ItN*,  but  cannot  here  attain.  Jd 


Fr.  parfait ; 
Latin,  perf'eclia. 
Complete ;  full ; 
^consummate ;  cer- 
tain ;  due ;  not 
deflective  or  re- 
j  dundant;  blame- 
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Within  a  ken  our  army  lies ; 
Our  men  more  fierfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  will  be  as  good. 

Siakepemt. 
Is  this  your  perfectneu  ?  U. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Id.  OthelU. 

It  is  a  judgment  maimed  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature.  Id. 

Thou  art  perfect  then,  our  ship  bath  touched  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Shalapettre.  WiMter't  Tale. 
Her  cause  and  yours 
I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke.  Id.  Muumefor  Veaturt. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  privi- 
leges of  Bohemia  as  to  handle  that  part ;  and  will 
not  oSer  at  that  I  cannot  master.  Baeoit, 

There  is  no  variety  in  that  which  is  perfect,  because 
there  is  but  one  perfectum ;  and  so  much  shall  we 
grow  nearer  to  perfectneu,  by  how  much  we  draw 
nearer  to  unity  and  uniformity.  Bp.  Hall. 

And  they,  so  perfect  in  tneir  misery. 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement 

Mitton't  Comm. 
Uriel,  no  wonder  if  thy  perfect  sight 
See  far  and  wide.  MUlmi. 

True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace  of 
faith  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  Id. 

Beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renown  ; 
With  that  1  governed  him  that  rules  this  isle. 

Waller. 
Praise  and  adoration  are  actions  perfectiee  of  cor 
souls.  Mm. 

Chawing  little  sponges  dipt  in  oil,  when  perfectly 
under  water,  he  could  longer  support  the  want  of  re- 
spiration. Bogle. 

No  human  understanding  being  absolutely  secured 
from  mistake  by  the  perfection  of  its  own  nature,  it 
follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible  but  by  super- 
natural assistance.  T'illottjm. 
An  heroick  poem  requires,  as  its  last  perfeciitn, 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  under- 
taking, which  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue  than 
the  suffering.  Dryden. 

Painters  and  sculptors,  chusing  the  most  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perfeeiionate  the  idea,  and  advance 
their  art  above  nature  itself  in  her  individual  prodac- 
tion  ;  the  utmost  mastery  of  human  performance. 

Id. 
He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and 
perfectionating  of  painting.  Id. 

Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once, 
lest  by  variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect 
none.  iM-ie, 

We  knowbodies'and  their  properties  most  pvr^/jr. 

Id. 
Eternal  life  shall  not  consist  in  endless  love  ;  the 
other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions  suit- 
able to,  andp«i/ccti«e  of  their  nature. 

Hag  on  the  Cmlien. 
What  toil  did  honest  Curio  lake 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet. 
And  perfect  all  his  Koman  set !  Prior. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  inlellecl, 
so  perfectively  i.i  the  fancy ;  so  that  virtue  is  the 
force  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  actions  and 
pawions  to  a  good  end.  Grrw. 

Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimension, 
to  do  their  duty  in  perfection.  Blackmme. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  hemnat 
lake  delight  in  those  rreatui«t  thai  resemble  hia 
most  in  these  perftetuna.  Atttrttery, 
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Whoetv  tbiaks  •  ftrftct  work  to  see, 
TUu  what  ac'cr  wM,  nor  a,  nor  e'er  ihall  be. 

Papt. 
na  paetioe  was  altered ;   they  offered  not  to 
Itanrr,  bat  to  Jnpiter  the  pnfarter.  Bnome. 

TW  qocrtioB  B.  not  whether  gnpel  perfeetim  can 
k  UIt  iiwi"««».  bat  whether  ran  come  as  near  it 
s  a  liacoc  iatenlMB  and  eaieful  diligence  can  carry 
I       ,„.  Laic. 

PERFECnBIUTY,  a  word  which  we  owe 
t?  ^  new  phik»optiy,  which  made  so  great  a 
viiie  in  the  first  stipes  of  the  French  revolution. 
As  te  as  we  nndersUnd,  the  word  perfectibility 
i«  pnteaded,  in  the  writings  of  that  disastrous 
^«nad,  10  mean  the  nltimate  and  absolute  per- 
frrtjoa  to  whidi  man  and  society  have  a  natural 
and  necesiary  tendency;  and  which,  we  were 
toid,  ceitber  the  tyranny  of  kings  nor  the  bigotry 
of  priests  could  eventually  restrain. 

pEBfEcnos  B  divided,  according  to  some 
•nterih  i»to  physical,  moral,  and  metaphysical. 

1.  PiarECTios,  Metaphtsicai,  Tbahscek- 
risTAL,or  EssESTiAi,  is  the  possession  of  all 
Cic  eseotial  attributes,  or  of  all  the  parts  ne- 
rcsarr  to  tbe  integrity  of  a  substance :  or  it  is 
tJai  wkenby  a  thing  has  or  is  provided  of  every 
li.iv  bdoogiic  to  its  nature.  This  is  either  ab- 
•rsott,  where  all  imperfection  u  excluded,  such 
a:  tbe  perfection  of  God;  or  secundum  quid, 
xaimA  kind. 

I.  PurtcnoK,  MonAtjis  an  eminent  degree 
cf  votae  or  moral  goodness,  to  which  men  ar- 
OTc  by  repeated  acu  of  piety,  beneficence,  tec. 
This  B  usaally  subdivided  into  absolute  or  in- 
Wieot,  wbidi  is  actually  in  him  to  whom  we 
attribute  it;  and  imputative,  which  exists  in 
some  other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 

3.    PlEFICTIOSC,    PHYSICAt,    Or    NaTCRAL,    is 

ihat  whereby  a  thing  has  all  its  powers  and  T31- 
cJtae*.  and' those  too  in  full  vigor;  and  all  its 
tarts  both  principal  and  secondary,  and  those  in 
:^.»•.r  doe  proportion,  constitution,  &c.,  in  which 
vt*e  man  i>  said  to  be  perfect  when  he  has  a 
v:'-nd  mind  in  a  sound  body.  This  perfection 
.•  hw  the  schools  frequently  termed  ivipytiruct), 
'■^u<«  a  th-.ng  is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all 
;'j  r.;i*Tations. 
PF.RUDY,  n.  t.  \     Fr.  perfidie ;  Lat. 

PftHD'iOVi,adj.  fpfr/Wia.  Treachery; 

Pr  p,r  I  B^iofSLY,  adv.      (  want  of  faith ;  breach 
t'ririD'iocssEss,  n.  ».  '  of  faith:    perfidious 
..  'mcherous ;  false  to  trust. 
PtrJiJimi$ly 
H*  ha.«  betnved  yoiir  ba>iae*t,  and  given  up. 
t  ft  certain  drop*  of  salt,  your  city  Rome. 

Shakspeare. 
<•  Jadas,  bow  happy  had  it  been  for  thee,  if  thou 
- .  j.  ^x^tt  done  what  thou  verfUimutu  intendedst ! 

Bp.  Hall. 
O  tpirit  accursed, 
Fcsaken  of  all  good.  I  see  thy  fall 
(.ftemioed.  and  (by  hapless  new  involved 
la  this  perfidioiu  fraud.  Millon. 

Tell  n-.e,  jtrfid'unii,  was  it  fit. 
To  male  mj  cream  a  perquisite, 
Aod  s-.eal  io  mend  your  wafresl 

Widow  ami  Cut. 
Thrr  eat  perfUiiimlg  their  words, 
t<.t  swear  tbeir  ears  through  two  inch  boards. 

Hudtbrat. 
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Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  then . 
as  perjury,  perftdunima$,  and  ingratitude. 

rtUotjan. 
Can  he  not  deliver  us  portession  of  such  places 
as  would  put  him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever 
be  should  ptfidiimdg  renew  tbe  war  \ 

Swift'B  jfiMeUony. 
PER'FLATE,  t>.  a.     Lat.  perjio.     To  blow 
through. 

If  eastern  winds  did  perflate  onr  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  onr  air. 

Honey, 
Miners,  by  perflatim  with  large  bellows,  give  mo- 
tion to  tbe  air,  which  rentilates  and  cools  the  mines. 

VFOOaiuani. 
The  first  consideration  in  bnilding  of  cities  is  to 
make  them  open,  airy,  and  well  perflMted. 

Arbulhut  on  ilir. 
PER'FORATE,  v.  a.  >      Lat.   per  font.     To 
Pekfora'tion,  n.i.     5  pierce   witii   a    tool; 
bore ;  act  of  boring  or  piercing. 

Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit  tree  newly  budded 
without  twisting,  into  an  earthen  pot  perfonu  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  wiUi  earth ;  h 
will  yield  a  very  large  fruit. 

Boeoii'i  iValnral  Hinory. 
The  likeliest  way  is  the  peifmalnn  of  the  body  of 
the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  another,  and  the 
filling  of  the  holes.  fiaom. 

The  indnstrious  perforatiim  of  the  tendons  of  the 
second  joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  drawing 
the  tendons  of  the  third  joints  through  them. 

Mon't  Dhin*  Dialogiia, 
A  perfmUd  bladder  does  not  swell.  Bayia. 

That  the  nipples  should  he  made  spongy,  and 
with  such  per/onitioru  as  to  admit  passage  to  the 
milk,  are  arguments  of  proridence. 

Ray  m  the  Creatien. 
The  aperture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-elaxs  and  tbe  eye,  and  per- 
forated in  the  middle  with  a  little  round  hole  for  the 
rays  to  pass  through  to  the  eye.  A'flaton. 

The  laboured  chyle  pervades  the  pores. 
In  all  tbe  arterial  perforated  shores.      Blaekmere. 
Worms  perforate  the  guts.  Arbuthnot, 

The  patient,  placed  in  a  convenient  chair,  dipping 
the  trocar  in  oil,  stab  it  suddenly  through  tbe  tegu- 
ments, and,  withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave  the 
waters  to  empty  by  the  canula.  Sharp. 

.4nd  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen  ;  but  perforated  sore. 
And  drilled  in  holes,  the  solid  oak  is  found. 
By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through. 

Cowper. 
PERFORCE',  adv.    Per  and  force.    By  vio- 
lence; violently. 

Guyon  to  hiro  leaping,  staid 

}Vif-  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrified  ; 

.\nd  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismayed. 

Yet  him  perforce  restrained.  Spetuer. 

Jealous  Oheron  woald  have  the  child. 

But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy. 

Shakipeare. 
She  amai'd,  her  cheeks 
All  trembling  and  arising,  iiill  of  spot*, 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  she  breaks 
Into  the  inmost  rooms.  Veaeham  on  Poetry. 

PERFORM'.  V.  a.  k  v.  n.-\       Ital.   pcrfor- 
Perfou'mabli,  <idj.  tmarr,  of  Lat.  per 

PEnpOR'HANCE,  land    formo.      To 

Pr.nrou'Mr.R,  n.  ».  )    execute;   do; 

achieve  ;    accomplish  ;    discharcc :  to  succeed : 
pcrformable  is  practicable  :  performance,  accom- 
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plishment  of  a  design  or  promise;  completion; 
composition ;  work ;  action :  performer,  he  who 
performs ;  particularly,  he  who  publickly  dis- 
plays his  skill  or  abiliqr. 

1  will  cry  uoto  God  who  peiformeth  all  things  for 
iDe<  Pmlmt. 

Perform  the  doing  of  it ;  that  as  there  was  a  rea- 
diness to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  ptjj'ormance. 

2  Cor.  viii.  11. 
Let  all  things  be  ferfprmid  after  the  law  of  God 
diligently.  1  Etdnu  viii.  21. 

All  three  set  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame  for 
great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  perform 
what  they  did  attempt.  HUInei/. 

Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perftmud  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bad  thee  ! 

Shaktpeart* 
Froroinng  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time  ;  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation  :  pttformanee  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act,  and,  but  in  the  plainer  kind  of  people, 
the  deed  is  quite  out  of  use.  id. 

In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and 
other  actual  performanca,  what  have  you  heard  her 
say !  Id. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer.  Id. 

Men  forcet  the  relations  of  history,  affirming  that 
elephants  nave  no  joints,  whereas  their  actions  are 
not  petfonmabU  without  tbem.  Brmime. 

Thou,  my  love. 
Perform  bis  funerals  with  paternal  care. 

Dryilen. 
In  the  good  poems  of  other  men,  I  can  only  be 
sure,  that  'tis  tne  hand  of  a  good  master ;  but  in 
your  peifvrmanea  'tis  scarcely  possible  for  to  be  de- 
ceived. Id. 
The  only  means  to  make  him  successful  .n  the  per- 
formmut  of  these  great  works  was  to  be  above  con- 
tempt.                                                           South. 
He  eSisctually  performed  his  part,  with  great  inte- 
grity, leamine,  and  acnteness  ;  with  the  exactness  of 
a  scholar,  and  the  judgment  of  a  complete  divine. 

Walerland. 
When  a  poet  has  ptrformed  admirably  in  several  il- 
lustrious places,  we  sometimes  also  admire  his  very 
errnts.  Watti. 

Men  may,  and  must  differ  in  their  employments ; 
but  yet  they  must  all  act  for  the  same  ends,  as  du- 
tiful servants  of  God,  in  the  right  and  pious  jwr/n-m- 
anec  of  their  several  callings.  Lav. 

Few  of  our  comick  piiftrmaneet  give  good  exam- 
ples. Clariin. 

PERFUME', n.».  Set),  o.  J      French  por/iime. 

Perfij'iier,  )  Strong    odor    of 

sweetness;  pleasant  scent :  to  give  or  impregnate 
with  such  scent :  a  perfumer  is  &  dealer  m  per- 
fumes. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
And  h'osht  with  buzzine  nigfat-Bies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  cnaoibers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  t 

Shakipeare. 

Tomaoders  and  knots  of  powders  for  drying  rheums 
are  not  so  strong  as  perfimu  ;  yon  may  have  them 
continually  in  your  hand,  whereas  prrfumet  yon  can 
take  but  at  times.  Baeom. 

Smells  adhere  to  hard  bodies  ;  as  in  perfuminf  of 
gloves,  which  showeth  them  corporeal.  Id. 

A  moss  the  perfumert  have  out  of  apple  trees,  that 
hath  an  excellent  Kent.  U.  tfalural  llutorg. 

Ptrfmmei,  though  gross  bodies  that  may  be  u-nsi- 
biy  wasted,  yet  fiU  the  air,  so  that  we  can  put  our 
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nose  iif  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  it 
burned  but  we  smell  it.  OigOf. 

Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  w^s  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 

Additnu 
Finks  and  roses  bloom. 
And  every  bramble  sheds  perfume.  Gay. 

The  pains  she  takes  are  vainly  meant 
To  hide  her  amorous  heart, 

1°is  like  perfuming  an  ill  scent, 
The  smell's  too  strong  for  art.  Oramille, 

No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  6eld, 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  native  incense  yield. 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmel's  Bowery  top  perfumei  the  skies.      Id. 

First  issued  from  perfumers  shops 
A  crowd  of  fashionable  fops.  Swift. 

Pebfume,  denotes  either  the  volatile  effluvia 
from  any  body  affecting  the  organ  of  smelling, 
or  the  substance  emitting  those  effluvia;  in 
which  last  sense  the  word  is  most  commonly 
used.  The  generality  of  perfumes  are  made  up 
of  musk,  ambergris,  civet,  rose  and  cedar  woods, 
orange  flowers,  jessamines,  jonquils,  tuberoses, 
and  other  odoriferous  flowers.  Those  drugs 
commonly  called  aromatics,  such  as  storaz, 
frankincense,  benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  &c.,  enter 
the  composition  of  a  perfume;  some  are  also 
composed  of  aromatic  herbs,  or  leaves,  as  laven- 
der, marjoram,  sage,  thyme,  hyssop,  &c.  The 
tise  of  perfumes  was  frequent  among  the  He- 
brews, and  among  the  orientals  in  general,  before 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They 
came  to  be  very  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  especially  those  composed  of  musk, 
ambergris,  and  civet.  The  nardus  and  maloba- 
thrum  were  held  in  much  estimation,  and  were 
imported  from  Syria.  The  unguentum  nardinum 
was  vanously  prepared,  and  contained  many  in- 
gredients. Malobathrum  was  an  Indian  plant. 
Perfumes  were  also  used  at  sacrifices  to  r^ale 
the  gods ;  at  feasts,  to  increase  the  pleasures  of 
sensation ;  at  funerals,  to  overpower  cadaverous 
smells,  and  please  the  manes  of  the  dead  ;  and  in 
the  theatres,  to  prevent  the  offensive  effluvia  pro- 
ceeding from  a  crowd  from  being  perceived. 

PERFUNCTORILY, ode.  Lai.  prr/uHcloni. 
Carelessly ;  negligently ;  so  as  merely  to  satisfy 
external  form. 

His  majesty  casting  his  eye  perfunttarilti  upon  it, 
and  believing  it  had  been  drawn  by  mature  advice, 
no  sooner  received  it,  than  he  delivered  it  to  the  lord- 
keeper.  Ctartndom. 

Lay  seriously  to  heart  the  clearness  and  evidenoa 
of  these  proofs,  and  not  peHmetorilii  pass  over  all 
the  passages  of  the  gospel,  which  are  written  on  pur- 
pose that  we  may  believe,  without  weighing  them. 

iarai. 

A  transient  and  peifunetory  exsmination  of  things 
leads  men  into  considerable  mistakes,  which  a  mora 
correct  and  rigorous  scrutiny  would  have  detected. 

Woedwmrd 

Whereas  all  logic  is  reducible  to  the  fonr  piinci* 
pal  operations  of  the  mind,  the  two  first  of  theso 
nave  been  hsndled  by  Aristotle  very  perfk»etcrU)i ; 
of  the  fourth  he  has  said  nothing  at  all.        AdUr. 

PERFUSE',  V.  a.  Lat.  ptrju,u$.  To  tinc- 
ture ;  overspread.    Not  used. 

These  dregs  immediately  perfuu  the  blood  wilk 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions.  tfanqr. 
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,  the  citadel  of  Troy ;  whicli,  be- 

ttt  iti  cmaofdinary  height,  gave  name  to 

'_'i  baiUiiifS  (Scrrius,  Virg.)     Uthers  say 

F%llf  of  Troy  «cre  called  Pergaraa. 

PCIGXMEA^  PinGAMiA,  names  given  by 

Xifl  and  Plutarch  to  Pergamum. 

PCRUAMO,  ot  PiRGtMo^,the  modern  name 

\tlVvjB»>  "•jrgamuj. 

I    VEHBA  r.oAMEA,  or   Pehcamia,  a 

'1gp*«of  C«--'r.  L.U1H  uy  Agamemnon  in  memory 

d  ka  victory  (PluL  V  ii^.  V'elleius).     Here  was 

fc  bmjiwg-place  of  Lycurgus  (Aristoxenus'. 

Il   wat  ntotfcd   near   ( ydonia  (Servius) ;  but 

Sntn  h«l|s  him  out,  who  places   the  Dactyn- 

■M  tcaple  of  Diana,  which  stood  near  Cy- 

*tam  (Slntw),  to  the  north  of  the  territory  of 

Piscamdm,  m  town  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the 
,  *li»ch  ruas  by  it  (PI in.  Strabo).  It  was 
iwjai  nstdcnce  of  Eumenes,  and  of  the 
)  el  (be  lace  of  the  Attali  (Livy).  It  luul 
I  teaplc  of  £«culapius  (Tacitus).  The 
of  Ferganium  was  llie  royal  library, 
*jw^  «itii  Aax  of  Alexandria  in  £e:ypt ;  the 
teo  4f  P«T|camun)  and  (^pt  rivaUmg  each 
•diis ia l]u»  lapect  (Pliny).  Strabo  ascribes  this 
tMakyto  Etinenes.  Plutarch  mentions  200,000 
■Diii^B  B>  Ibe  library  at  Per^amum.  Here 
4^  aamhiiBa  Pergamenx,  whence  the  name 
1,  were  invented  for  the  use  of  books 
no,  Pliay).  It  was  the  country  of  Ualen, 
•filnbuii'-  in   to  Julian  (Euna- 

•  >.     Here  P    "  1  (Cicero).     Attalua, 

lof  Emwi>W.  <!}  ">'^  "  iitiuut  issue,  bequeathed 
I  to  the  Roman  people,  who  reduced 
^pcgirtDre  (Stmbo).     Here  was  one  of  the 
'"  Has  jundici,   or  assemblies  of  the 

, called  Pergamenus,  and  the  ninth 
r,  nrfcldi  Pliny  also  calls  jurisdictio  Per- 

"  PERGAMUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia, 
fcsed  «ol  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
■ricr  Ihr  Great.  It  commenced  about  the  year 
tKL  The  firtt  sovereign  was  one  Philetsrus  a 
■^Mck,  hj  hirtb  a  Paphlagonian,  of  a  mean  de- 
mm^wtA  in  hi*  youth  a  menial  servant  to  Anti- 
■■■i^Bae  of  Alexander's  captains.  PhileUcrus 
MdMr  ctiy  of  Pergamus'to  his  brother,  or,  ac- 
MniiaK  Id  aone,  to  bu  brother's  son  Eumenes 
L.  wha  olMiBed  possession  of  the  greater  part 
tf  ttm  piunox  of  Asia.  Kumenes  was  suc- 
«priad  by  AttaJas  I.,  nephew  of  Philetxrus, 
■fcg^  donnf  a  h'Ilti  of  r^rly-thrce  years,  t«as 
MHMpal  ■>  nonv  '  ;tar)  with  the  Gauls, 

nitet  Mf  Mace!'  l.^rs.     He  was  a  man 

«f  Crm  i^roerosity,  aiul  such  an  enthusiast  in 
farar  of  ^enitu  that  he  caused  a  grammarian 
m^mA  Paptmlmr  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  from 
A*  tap  mt  a  h«i;h  rock,  because  he  spoke  disre- 
g^j^ltiilly  of  llompr.  Altalus  was  succeeded  by 
y»  vldrxt  SOD  Fumenes  II.  He  was  excced- 
■^^  ^1 "  ^— I  to  the  Unmans,  and  assisted  them 
m  oMaatriav  Antiochus  the  (jreat,  for  which 
Itm*  icwwiiM  h'-"  '-■'  -'^ling  to  his  dominions 
^  Ike  romalnt^  ''-  of  Mount  Taurus, 

■hii  h  hrVinfrrd  •  ^>.irch.    He  continued 

tmig  »  faithful  ally  ol  <tiat  powerf>.l  people,  but, 
J  entrtwl  into  a  secret  treaty  wi'h  Perseus 
;  of  MxedoD,  he  excited   their  rrscntinent ; 
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and,  altliough  he  sought  to  deprecate  their  ven- 
geance, it  would  have  fallen  on  him,  but  for  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  thirly-nmth  year 
of  his  reign.  He  left  one  son,  but,  as  he  was  an 
infant,  he  nominated  his  brother  to  succeed  him. 
Attalus  II.,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was 
routed  in  a  pitched  battle  by  Prussias  king  of 
Bilhynia;  but  the  intervention  of  the  Komans 
procured  him  complete  redress. ,  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  be  devoted  tu  ease  and  luxury.  He 
died  in  his  eighty-second  year,  about  13B  B.  C 
He  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  III.  the  son  of 
F.umenes,  whose  reign  was  one  continued  horrid 
scene  of  madness  and  tyranny.  Un  his  death  a 
will  was  found,  by  which  he  left  the  Roman 
people  heirs  of  all  his  goods  ;  upon  whicli  they 
seized  on  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  il  to  a  pro- 
vince of  tlieir  empire  by  the  name  of  Asia  Pro- 
per. Aristonicus,  a  son  of  Eumenes  by  an 
Ephesian  courtesan,  endeavoured  lo  wrest  it  from 
them,  but  although  he  gained  several  battles  he 
could  not  attain  his  object,  but  died  in  prison. 
Tlie  country  remained  subject  to  the  Romans 
while  tlieir  empire  lasted,  but  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Tlie  city  is  half  ruined,  and  is 
still  known  bv  the  mune  of  Pergamo. 

PERGUNNAH,  in  Uie  language  of  Hindos- 
tan,  means  the  larpsst  subdivision  of  a  province, 
whereof  the  revenues  are  brought  lo  one  par- 
ticular head  cutchery,  whence  the  accounts  and 
cash  are  transmitted  lo  the  general  cutchery  of 
Ihe  province. 

PERHAPS',  adv.  Per  and  hap.  Perad- 
veuture ;  it  may  be  ;  mayhap. 

Perliapt  the  good  old  man  that  kisie J  his  MO, 
And  left  a  blessing  on  his  bead, 
Ilis  aims  about  liini  spread, 

Hopes  yet  to  sec  bim  ere  his  glus  be  run. 

Ftutman. 

Somewhat  excellent  may  be  inveoted,  ftrlmfi 
more  eicellenl  than  the  first  design,  though  Virgil 
must  be  still  excepted,  when  that  jxrhapi  tales  place. 

Ilis  thoughts  inspiml  his  tougue, 
.\nd  all  his  soul  received  a  leal  love : 
Perluyt  new  graces  <larted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhafu  soft  pity  charmed  his  yielding  soul, 
Pcrhapt  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charmed  him. 

Smith, 
It  is  not  his  inlcnl  to  live  in  such  ways  as,  for 
ought  we  know,  (io<l  may  perhapt  pardon,  but  lo  be 
diligent  in  such  ways,  as  we  know   that  God  will 
infallibly  reward.  /.aw. 

A  dejection  of  mind,  which  prrtojii  may  be  re- 
moved by  to-morrow,  ralber  disqualifies  me  for  writing. 
Vovper'i  Prmile  Corretpfladenet, 

PERIAGOOUE,  in  rhetoric,  is  used  where 
many  things  are  accumulated  into  one  period 
which  might  have  been  divided  into  several. 

PERIAGUA,  a  sort  of  large  canoe  made  use 
of  in  the  I^eeward  Islands,  South  America,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  composed  of  the 
tninks  of  two  trees  hollowed  and  united  toge- 
ther ;  and  thus  differs  from  the  canoe,  which  is 
formed  of  one  tree. 

PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinthand  Corey  ra, 
was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece;  thougli  he  michi  rathet  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  most  wicked  nen,  since  be 
changed  the  govemineni  of  his  cou-  try  de[  livea 
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his  countrymen  of  their  liberty,  usurped  the 
sovereignty,  and  committed  the  most  shocking 
crimes.  He  committed  incest  with  his  mother, 
and  kicked  to  death  his  wife  Melissa.  Yet  he 
passed  for  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  of  his 
time;  and  Heraclides  tells  us  that  he  forbad 
voluptuousness;  that  he  imposed  no  taxes; 
caused  all  pimps  to  be  drowned;  and  established 
a  senate.     He  died  A.  A.  C.  585. 

PKRIANTURJM,  from  irip.,  round,  and 
av9ot,  the  flower,  the  flower  cup  properly  so 
called,  the  most  common  species  of  calyx,  placed 
immediately  under  the  flower,  which  is  contained 
in  it  as  in  a  cup. 

PERIAPATAM,  Priya  Patana,  or  the 
Chosen  City,  a  town  and  domain  in  the  Rajah's 
territories,  Mysore,  towards  the  borders  of  the 
Coorg  country,  thirty-one  miles  west  by  south  from 
Seringapatam.  This  domain  formerly  belonged 
to  a  polygar  family,  named  Nandirax.  About 
ICO  years  ago  the  chief  was  attacked  by  Chica 
Deva  llaya,  the  Curtur  of  the  Mysore  ;  and, 
finding  himself  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  he  killed  his  wives  and  children,  and 
then  rushed  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  where 
he  died  also.  On  the  approach  of  general  Aber- 
crombie's  army,  in  1790,  Tippoo  ordered  both 
the  town  and  fort  to  be  destroyed.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  now  a  mere  ruin.  The  surrounding 
country  is  beautiful,  but  at  the  time  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  British  did  not  contain  one-fourth 
tlie  number  of  inhabitants  necessary  for  its  culti- 
ration,  llie  natives  declare  they  have  never 
seen  ice  or  snow  on  the  top  even  of  the  highest 
hills.  There  is  at  Bettadapoor  a  hill  about  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Periapatam,  in 
time  of  Peace,  is  an  entrepot  of  trade  between 
'.fie  Coorg  and  Mysore  sovereignties.  Sandal 
wood  grows  in  the  skirts  of  the  forests.  In 
twelve  years  it  attains,  in  a  strong  soil,  the  most 
suitable  size  for  being  cut.  The  Periapatam  district 
produces  about  2000  cwt.,  and  the  whole  sandal 
wood  of  India  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  the  rajah  of  Mysore. 
The  woods  are  much  infested,  and  the  crops  in- 
jured, by  wild  elephants,  which  are  more  nume- 
rous on  the  borders  of  the  Cooig  country  than 
either  at  Chittagong  or  in  Pegu.  Among  the 
trees  is  abundance  also  of  teak. 

To  prepare  the  sandal  wood,  the  billets  are 
here  buried  in  dry  ground  for  two  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  white  ants  eat  up  all  the 
outer  wood  without  touching  the  heart,  which  is 
the  sandal.  The  deeper  the  color  the  higher 
the  perfume,  but  the  root  sandal  is  the  best. 
The  large  billets  are  sent  to  China,  and  the 
middle  sized  used.  The  chops,  fragments, 
and  smaller  as.sortments,  are  best  for  the  Ara- 
bian market,  and  from  them  the  sandal  oil  is 
distilled. 

PER'IAPT,  n.  •.  Gr.  wiptarru.  Amulet; 
charm  worn  as  a  preservative  against  disease  or 
mischief. 

The  Itegent  conquers,  and  the  Ftenchnien  fly  : 
Now  help,  ye  channiog  spells  and  periapii. 

Shaktptan. 

PERICARDIUM,  n.  $.  Fr.  prricarde  ;  Gr. 
irtpt  and  capua,  the  heart.  The  membrane  that 
contain,  llie  lieurt. 
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The  pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  conie 

guie,  that  resembles  a   purse,   and  contains  tba 

heart  in  its  cavity  :  its  basis  is  pierced  in  five  placet, 

»d  c 


for  the  passage  of  the  vessels  which  enter  and 
out  of  the  heart :  the  use  of  the  ferieanUttm  it  to 
contam  a  smAll  quantity  of  clear  water,  which  it 
separated  by  small  glands  in  it,  that  the  surface  of 
the  heait  may  not  grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

Q.uiney. 

PEIUCAR'PIUM,  n.i.  Tr.  pericarpe;  Gt. 
ircpi  and  capxoc,  fruit.  In  botany,  a  pellicle  or 
thin  membrane  encompassing  the  fruit  or  grain 
of  a  plant,  or  that  part  of  a  fruit  that  envelopes 
the  seed. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for  the 
guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  for  the  sustenance 
of  animals.  Bog. 

PERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  those  games  or  combats  that 
were  not  consecrated  to  any  of  the  gods. 

PERICLES  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  flourished  in  Greece.  He  was  very  brave; 
and  so  eloquent  that  he  gained  almost  as  great 
an  authority  under  the  republican  government  of 
Atbens  as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch.  His  fond- 
ness for  women  was  one  of  his  chief  vices.  Ho 
married  the  celebrated  Aspasia,  and  died  the 
third  year  of  the  Pelopotmesian  war.  See  At- 
tica. 

PERICRA'NIUM,  n. ».  Fr.  pericrane:  from 
vcpt  and  eronitim,  the  skull. 

The  pericranium  is  the  membiaDe  that  coven  the 
skull :  it  is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane  of  an 
exquisite  sense,  such  as  covers  immediately  not  only 
the  cranium,  but  all  the  bones  of  the  boay ;  except 
the  teeth  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  alio  callea  the  pen- 
osteom.  Quinej/. 

Having  divided  the  periennimn,  I  saw  a  fissure 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.   Wittnan. 

PERrc'Ul.OUS,<Ki;.  Lat.  perifu/ona.  Dan- 
gerous ;  hazardous.    A  word  not  in  use. 

As  the  moon  every  seventh  day  arriveth  unto  a 
contrary  sign,  so  Saturn,  which  remaioeth  about  at 
many  years  in  one  sign,  and  holdeth  the  same  con- 
sideration in  years  as  the  moon  in  days,  doth  caoio 
the  perieulmu  periods,  Brotnt, 

PERIGEE',  n.».  >     Fr.  perigti;    Gr.  rut 

Perige'uii.  )  and  yq,  the  earth.     A 

point  in  the  heavens  wlierein  a  planet  is  said  to 

De  in  its   nearest  distance  possible  from  the 

earth. 

By  the  proportion  of  its  motion  it  was  at  the 
creatioD,  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  and  tb»  perignm 
or  nearest  point  in  libra.  Bromu. 

PERIGORD  Stonf,  an  ore  of  manganese,  of 
a  dark  grz}*  color,  like  the  basaltes  or  trapp.  It 
may  be  scraped  with  a  knife,  but  is  extremely 
difficult  to  be  broken.  It  is  found  of  no  regular 
figure,  is  very  compact,  heavy,  and  as  black  as 
charcoal.  Its  appearance  is  glittering  and  striated, 
like  the  ore  of  antimony;  its  particles  being  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  needles,  crossing  one  ano- 
ther without  any  agglutination,  insomuch  that 
some  are  loose  as  iron  filings  when  stuck  to  a 
loadstone ;  resembling  the  scoriu  from  a  black- 
smith's furnace.  By  calcination  it  becomes 
harder,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  but  is  not 
magnetic.  It  has  a  considerable  specific  gra- 
vity, does  not  melt  per  se,  but  with  borax  runt 
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ttam  .Moctlij^-coSiorpI  i;ia».  It  .i  scarcely 
4hni4  by  MOOtts  acid  without  the  addition  nf 
m^  ll  Jtjuiu  mbo  to  contain  some  argil  ^ni 
■a  II  i>  BMt  with  ID  the  ci-devant  provinces 
'  rf  Gwany  and  Dmphint  in  France,  anil  in 
^m  W*^  of  EagLud.  It  is  employed  by  the 
tan  paacn  aid  enamellen  in  the  glassy  var- 
latk  tl  aeir  rarthen  wares. 

PIlRIGKAPUE,  a  word  used  to  express  a 
Hlllijaoi  iaaocurate  delineation  of  any  thing. 

riMBaaFKS,  in  anatomy,  is  u»ed  by  \'e3alius 

M«S{aaa  tbe  white   lines  or  impressions  that 

^Mv  en  Ike  musculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen. 

Pf.'"'"   '  '  \,    VisiSNA,   an   ancient   and 

Tatty  hief  place  of  the  department  of 

L>«i.i,        •  i^ifCC,  haTing  an   inferior  court  of 

ptum,  ■■4*r  tlie  royal   court  of  Bourdeaux,  a 

daafttf  of  comnerce,  tnd  an  agricultural  so- 

orf;.     k  M  a  bishopric,  the  princifial  place  of 

Ih*  l^alKlIt  nulitary  division,  and  a  post  tovrn, 

««h  UCU  lalaiNtlDts.     This  city  stands   in  a 

%mt  rifcj.  qo'lbe  hgiht  bank  of  the  isle,  near 

th«  o^lwiiflt  of  that  river  with  the  V'ezi^rc.    It 

uritli   freestone   walls  tolerably 

I  eoalains  several  remains  of  ancient 

,  whicb  show  its  splendor  in  the  time 

tf  tta  >!■■■■  I       There  are  some  very  pleasant 

■afc  RMBtd  Ibe   town,  and  the  neighbourhood 

ifaaalt « caedlent  game  and  delicious  truffles; 

ftq^BBS  piet  are  also  hic;hly  estet-med,  and 

^M  •  OHHidenbW   branch  of  the  commerce 

^Itm  piMC.  The  manoAclures  coiuist  of  hand- 

lHMrfl«<a{>i,  fine  liqueurs,  &c.,  and  the  trade 

•  cbMly  n  iIm  pal^*,  or  pies,  and  truffles,  just 

■■■iaacd,  together  with  wood,  iron,  grocery, 

kaaiy^aaM,   poultry,  and  cattle.     Here  is  a 

■rffefiimy  ol  ll/)00  volumes;  the  prefect's 

•■■*  af  itsitau  ronslructiun  ;  a  botanical  gar- 

4m:  ik*  aMbtdtal ;  ttie  tower  of  Vesunna,  a  cir- 

olar  HiiftEC,  100  ieet  bizh,  without  eitlier  door 

I*  «nda«  (ikaagbl  to  lutve  been  anciently  the 

^■fl*  nt  V<aiu} ;  several  remains  of  antiquity, 

«f^— Jagt.  public  baths,  and  several  arcades 

tf  •  him  aapkilheaire.    This  h  the  native  place 

tf  BMniaBii  La  Grange-Chancelle,  celebrated 

atfatb     It  if  KTcntv-two  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Li- 

mi^a,  un»j-iix  E.N.  K-nf  Bourdeaux,  fiAy- 

•■CB  fcooth-cHt  of  Angauli^me,  and  364  S.  S.W 

V  Pi'  ;   1°  37'  W..  lat.  45"  1 1'  N. 

Pi  M.    «.  t.      Vt.ptrihclie;    Gr. 

XacsJ  « '  That  point  of  a  planet's 

wIms^  -«t  the  sun. 

Sir  lour   >iiU}3  lu^  maile  it  probable  that  the 
aaac  •kkk  jpy^ml  in   in08,  by  approaching  to 
te  ^19  ia  \^M  iMtAtfmm,  actiuiietl  such  a  degree  of 
^IB  aa  n  kf  lOfiOO  jar*  a  cooling. 
^^  Oirmms't  rhitaurphical  PrincipUi. 

^H  N       Fr.  ;Kri/,-  Ital./m-i- 

^^^ (^glto;    Lat.   periculum. 

^^V^^  rWr.      1    Danger ;    jeopardy ; 

^^^V%s  ■  >,  n.  I.  )    risk  ;     danger     de- 

MBca^  i  fWsraiK'iation  :  perilous  is,  hazardous  ; 

;  and  Shakspeare  tises  '  parlous'  more 

for  (farrwd  or  witty,  as  Dr.  Johnson 

aoac  of  th«   opinion   'that  children 

^   Corwan!  do  not  live :'  but  query.   Is' 

«  «ac  •  eorrvplion  of  peerless  ?    perilously  and 
f^itcimmem  fellow  these  senses. 

Bmm  Foaelo.  ka  tAeral  unto  me  of  tlioee  things 
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which  have  made  you  indeed  precious  to  the  world, 
and  now  doubt  not  to  tell  of  your  periU.       Sidney 
tlow  many  ptriU  ilo  unfold 
The  righteous  man  to  make  bim  daily  fall ! 

Spmirr. 
Alterations  in  the  wrrica  ot  vied,  for  that  the/ 
impair  tlio  credit  of  religion,  are  therefore  ptriiviii 
in  commoo-ncaU,  which  have  no  continuance  longer 
than  religion  hath  all  reverence  done  unto  it. 

Jfonker, 
I  told  her, 
Oo  your  displeasure's  peril. 
She  should  not  visit  you, 

SliuluiMvrt'i  If'in/<r'<  Tale 
\  parlimi  boy,  go  to  you  are  too  ihrewd. 

/(/.   King  Richard  III 
In  the  act  what  jieriU  shall  we  find, 
If  either  place,  or  time,  or  other  course. 
Cause  OS  lo  alter  the  order  now  assigoad. 

DanM 
Her  guard  is  chastity  ; 
She  that  hat  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  luivereU  nymph  with  airows  keen 
May  ince  huge  forests  and  unharboured  heaths. 
Infamous  hills  and  sandy  friU'iu  wilds.    /Vi/iiii. 

Thus  was  the  accomplished  squire  endued 
NVith  gifts  and  knowledge  ptr'loui  shrewd. 

//urfifcroi. 
The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay 
Have  passed  tlic  ;)fril»  of  so  hard  a  way. 

lJrti*ttH> 
Strong,  healthy,  and   young  people  are  more  in 
peril  by  pestilential  fevers  than  the  weak  and  old. 

AriulhiuM, 
Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear. 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer  : 
For  perilowi  the  assay,  unheard  the  toil 
T°  elude  the  prescience  of  a  God  by  guile.  Pope. 

Soldiers  always  live 
I  a  idleness  or  peril :  both  are  bad.  Procttr. 

PERIM'ETER,  n.i.  Fr.  perimetre ;  Gr. 
■KifH  and  /iirprw.  The  compass  or  sum  of  all 
the  sides  which  bound  a  figure. 

By  compressing  the  glasses  still  more,  the  diame- 
ter of  this  ring  would  increase,  and  the  breadth  of 
its  orbit  or  perimeter  decrease,  until  another  new 
colour  emerged  in  llie  centre  of  the  last.       SeatoH. 

PEKIN/tUM,  or  PrninrtM,  in  anatomy, 
the  sp.-u:e  between  the  anus  and  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration, divided  into  two  equal  lateral  divisions 
by  a  very  distinct  line,  which  is  longer  in  males 
than  females. 

PEllINSKIOLD  (Jobn),a  learned  SwedUh 
writer,  born  at  Sti^egnesia  in  Sudermania,  in 
1654-  He  was  made  professor  at  Upsal,  secre- 
tary antiquary  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  coun- 
sellor of  tlie  chancery  of  antiquities.  He  died 
in  1720.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  History 
oftheKinKSof  .Norway.  2.  A  History  of  the 
Kings  of  the  North.  3.  An  edition  of  John 
Me'isenms  on  the  Kings  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Denmark,  in  14  vols,  folio,  Jcc. 

PERIOD,  H.  I,  &  V.  a.-j      Fr.  periaJe;   Gr. 

Ptniou'ic,  oi/;.  ^iripio/ot.   A  circuit; 

Period'ical,  itime  during  which 

Pebiod'icallv,  orfw.  *Bny  thing  is  per- 
formed that  is  continued  in  series ;  course  of 
events;  a  given  number  of  years;  length  of 
time;  a  complete  sentence;  particularly  the  end 
or  conclusion  of  a  series ;  the  point  or  state  at 
which  a  thing  terminates  :  as  a  verb  to  put  an 
end  to :  periodic  amd  periodical  mean  cirr;ular; 
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regular ;  returning  at  a  given  period  or  length  of 
time ;  relating  to  periods :  periodically,  at  stated 
{«riods. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
And  prove  the  penod  of  their  tyraany, 
i  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ; 
Bat  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

SnaJuptart. 
Your  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up,  which  failing  to  him, 
Pn-iuA  his  comfort.  /d.  Timon. 

Some  expenments  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  period, 
as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheat  last  a  whole  year. 

Baixm'i  Katunl  Hutory. 
Piriedt  are  beautiful,  when  they  are  not  too  long : 
for  so  they  have  their  strength  too  as  in  a  pike  or 
•avelin.  Ben  Joium. 

Beaoty't  empire*,  like  to  greater  states, 
Have  certain  per'wdt  set,  and  hidden  fates. 

Suckling, 
Light-conserving  stones  must  be  set  in  the  sua 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
gieater  or  lesser,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost 
period,  Uighy, 

Is  this  the  coohdence  you  gave  me  t 
I^ean  on  it  safely,  not  a  periud 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Mitton. 

It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Aristotle  in  his  politics, 
ia  that  ducourse  against  Plato,  who  measured  the 
vicissitude  and  mutation  of  states  by  a  periuditul 
fatality  of  number.  Bromne. 

We  stile  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by 
the  name  of  period,  and  you  may  not  improperly  call 
the  beginning  of  a  large  period  the  epocha  thereof. 

holder  on  Time, 
Syllogism  is  made  use  of  to  discover  a  fallacy 
cunningly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period.  Loeke. 

There  is  nothing  lo  secret  that  shall  not  be  brought 
to  light  within  the  compass  of  our  world ;  whatso- 
ever coooem*  this  sublunary  world  in  the  whole  ex- 
lent  of  its  duration,  from  tlie  chaos  the  last  period. 

Bumet't  Iheort). 
What  anxious  moments  pan  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periodi! 
Uh  !  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  tim;:.       Addiaa, 
The  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  furnished 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periadieat  foun- 
tains in  Switzerland  which  flow  only  at  such  parti- 
cular hours  of  the  day.  td. 

Was  the  earth's  periodic  motion  always  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  of  the  diurnal,  we  should  miss 
of  those  kindly  increases  of  day  and  night. 

Berham, 
Astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  out  of 
some  slimy  soil,  impregnated  with  the  influence  of 
the  stars  upon  some  remarkable  and  periodical  con- 
junctions, hentlev. 

The  three  tides  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 
space  of  the  night  and  day,  then  there  will  be  a 
regular  flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that  time  every  eight 
hours  ptriodieaU)),     ■  Broome, 

From  the  tongue 
The  unfinished  period  falls.     Thornton,  Spring, 
Tell  these,  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that 
the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 
their  several  periodi ;  tney  cannot  admit  a  syllable  of 
this  new  doctrine.  Wotu, 

For  the  assistance  of  memories,  the  first  words  of 
•very  period  in  every  page  may  be  written  in  distinct 
colours.  Id. 

Four  moons  perpetually  roll  round  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  his  periodi- 
ml  dfCttil  lonnd  the  sun.  n'atu  on  the  itind. 


Period,  in  astronomy.    See  Astronoiit. 

Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a  revolutioa 
of  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  a  series  of  yean, 
whereby,  in  different  nations,  and  on  diffeceok 
occasions,  time  is  measured ;  such  ate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Period,  Calippic,  a  system  of  sereaty- 
six  years. 

2.  Period,  Dion  Ysi  AN,  or  Victorian  period,  a 
system  of  532  lunee-solar  and  Julian  yean ; 
which  being  elapsed,  the  characters  of  the  moon 
fall  again  upon  the  same  day  and  feria,  and 
revolve  in  the  same  order,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients.  This  period  is  otherwise 
called  the  great  paschal  cycle,  because  the  Chris- 
tian church  first  used  it  to  find  the  true  time  of 
the  pascha  or  Easter.  The  sum  of  these  years 
arise  by  multiplying  together  the  cycles  of  the 
'Sun  and  moon. 

3.  Period,  Hipparcuus's,  is  a  series  of  304 
solar  years,  returning  in  a  constant  nmnd,  and 
restoring  the  new  and  full  moons  to  the  same 
day  of  the  solar  year,  according  to  the  sentiment 
of  Hipparchus.  This  period  arises  by  multiply- 
ing the  Calippic  peri<Kl  by  four.  Uippaidtos 
assumed  the  quantity  of  the  solar  year  to  be 
365  d.  Sh,  55  m.  12s.;  and  hence  concluded 
that  in  104  years  Calippus's  period  would  tn 
a  whole  day.  He  therefore  multiplied  the  period 
by  four,  and  from  the  product  cast  away  an  en- 
tire day.  But  even  this  does  not  restore  the  new 
and  full  moons  to  the  same  day  throughout  the 
whole  period ;  but  they  are  sometimes  anticipated 
1(/.  8A.23m.  29ii. 

4.  Period,  Julian.    See  Julian. 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  small  com- 
pass of  discourse,  containing  a  perfect  sentence, 
and  distinguished  at  the  end  by  a  point,  or  full 
stop,  thus  ( . ) ;  and  in  members  or  divisions 
marked  by  commas,  colons  ( : ),  &c.  Rhetori- 
cians consider  period,  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  as  one  of  the  four  parts  of 
composition.  The  periods  allowed  in  oratory 
are  three :  a  period  of  two  members,  called  by 
the  Greeks  dicolos,  and  by  the  Latins  bimem- 
bris;  a  period  of  three  members,  tricols,  tri- 
membris ;  and  a  period  of  four,  quadrimembris, 
tetracolos.    See  Punctuation. 

Period,  in  medicine,  is  applied  in  certain 
diseases  which  have  intervals  and  returns,  to 
denote  an  entire  course  or  circle  of  such  disease; 
or  its  progress  from  any  state  through  all  the 
rest  till  it  return  to  the  same  again.  Galen  de- 
scribes period  as  a  time  composed  of  an  inten- 
tion and  remission ;  whence  it  is  usually  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  paroxysm,  or  exacerbatioD, 
and  remission.  In  intermitting  fevers,  the  pe- 
riods are  usually  stated  and  regular;  in  otner 
diseases,  as  the  epilepsy,  gout,  Slc,  they  are 
vague  or  irregular. 

PEKIOKCI,  iTfpuKcot,  in  geography,  suchin- 
hahitantj  of  the  earth  as  have  the  same  latitudes, 
but  opposite  longitudes,  or  live  under  the  same 
parallel  and  the  same  meridian,  but  in  different 
semicircles  of  that  meridian,  or  in  opposite  points 
\>{  the  parallel.  These  have  the  same  common 
seasons  throughout  the  year,  and  the  same  phe- 
nomena of  jQie  heavenly  bodies ;  but,  when  it  is 
noon-day  with  the  one,  it  is  midnif^t  with  th* 
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CWV  i^*"*  being  twelre  hours  m  an  ea^t  and 
*et  fcii  I'iBi  These  ore  found  on  the  g:lobe 
^  Ai  boE'  ■"'•'■•  "r  by  Uiriiing  tho  globe  lialf 
WiAAa:  .!her  way. 

PfltRi'-  ..  1.     Fr.  fieriottt ;  Gr.  xipt 

^\xmm,  •  boae. 

%A  ih>  !■•(•  ar«  rortred  with  k  very  unsible 
■iknaa.  callcii  -  "n.  Chti/n*. 

fSBlFATETi  .  j^opbers,  followers  of 

LttiilMlf ,  lad  nuinuinvn  of  (be  peripatetic  phi- 
ealled  s!«>  .KnMotclians.  They  were 
'oM  l>cxipate<.  -  xrartw,  I  wajk;  be- 

^■t  tb»y  <ll»f"  ,'  111  the  Lyceum.    A 

irillBKl  wjvteai  <>i  iiiv  I'lTipatetic  philosophy 
^i  iot  latnMlureil  into  the  schools  in  the 
L'arafnily  of  Fan*,  whence  it  soon  spread 
Aaq^eot  Earope  :  and  has  subsisted  in  some 
imjtiLj  tolhi<  •^■■'~  iirrii.^rlhe  name  of  school 
fUanfkij.  TV'  :  of  this  is  Ari3lotlr's 

^tamtfiAak  m  id,  but  oftener  mis- 

^fliol :  wbcnoe  tlie  retainers  m.-iy  be  denomi- 
Md  B«femed  Peripatetics.  Out  of  these  hare 
^na|^  at  rxhoaa  times,  several  bnnches  ;  the 
ami  «nr  Ih*  T>Hwnists,  Scotisis,  and  Nomina- 
k*».  TW  I  '  system,  after  having  pre- 
ilAidvMii  exteniive  dominion  for 
■■iy«alanr«,  of^ia  rapidly  to  decline  towards 
tttdaBof  the  •e*cnteenth,  when  the  disciples 
^bimm  ■ttMkr')  -•  —  •' •>  one  hand,  and  it  had 
idlM**  fannt'l  ines  to  encounter  in 

,G»aaeax--, :  .\jwlon.    See  Puilo- 

IPATDX,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  that 

:  «*  lfc«  Ljceuin  where  Aristotle  uughl,  and 

one  of  Peripatetics  was  given  to  bis 

PEUPETIA,  in  the  drama,  that  part  of  a 
wiMRBo  the  action  is  turned,  the  plot 
and  the  whole  concludes.    See  Ca- 

IPITERY,  11.1.     Fr.  peripheric;    Gr. 
CircniDfnvnce. 
■  IW  mtt  iit«l  faculty  sufficient  to  eiler- 
leat  kuMMn  to  tlie  frrifhtTv  or  outward 
■^  Utt1*ti). 

Pnimimr.    See  GumcntT. 
PCRIPIIRASE^  e.  a.  |     Gr.  vipifpatnc  ;  Fr. 
Puini'KAits  ■•  «-       SptriphroMT.     To  ex- 
I  word  by  many  ;  circumlocution  :  use 
vQfdi  to  express  the  sense  of  one. 
Ika  taiuatu  «U  bliu, 
Aai  aalcs  llw  «»rVd  but  her  prri'pAnuu. 

CUiiivland . 
TbvT  Bake  the  |alet  of  Thehei  and  the  mouths  of 
h«  rivar  •  wstnu  ftrtfltTatu  for  this  number  leven. 

Brnu-nc, 
1W    ^iiy*i— 'i    and    rirCDmloculions  by  which 
iiiyiym.!  Ibe  ttngle  act  of  dying,  have  sup- 
Cai   aaaswbaf   poets  with  all   their  manners  of 

TWy  •!■*«  liheir  tejnuot;  us«l«s>ly,  and  make  a 
M|  prnpAnuii  oa  evay  wunl  of  the  iKmll  they  ei- 
ka.  H'adi. 

PtJtlPLOC'A,  Virv;ini»n  silk,  in  botany,  a 
tmt»  of  lit*  diijrnia  order  and  pentandria  class 
r  pCaot*  i  nalural  order  thirtieth,  conlortn.  The 
■nUB  •■RO>  nilaU,  and  sends  out 

UMBMiita-  live  species,  four  of 

db  H«  oabvc-'  VI  ,,.11111  climates,  and  can 
I  b«  «««i  tkcn.    TV  ftfih,  however,  is  suf* 
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ficlently  hardy  for  tJiis  climate.  The  periploo* 
is  a  fine  climbing  plant,  that  will  wind  itself  with 
its  ligneous  branches  about  whatever  tree,  hedge, 
pale,  or  pole  is  near  it ;  and  will  arise,  by  the 
assistance  of  such  support,  to  the  height  of  about 
thirty  feet;  and  where  no  tree  or  support  is  at 
baud  to  wind  about,  it  will  knit  or  entangle  itself 
together  in  a  most  complicated  manner.  The 
stalks  of  the  older  branches,  which  are  most 
woody,  are  covered  with  a  dork  brown  bark, 
whilst  the  younger  shoot*  are  more  mottled 
Willi  the  different  colors  of  brown  and  gray, 
and  the  ends  of  llie  youngest  shoots  are  often 
of  a  light  green.  'Jlie  sUillts  are  round,  and  the 
bark  is  smooth.  The  leaves  are  the  greatest 
ornament  to  this  plant;  for  they  ate  tolerably 
larse,  and  of  a  good  shining  green  color  on  their 
upper  surface,  and  cause  a  variety  by  exhibiting 
their  under  surface  of  a  hoary  cast.  Tlieir  figure 
is  ohiong,  or  nithcr  more  inclined  to  the  shape  of 
a  spear,  as  their  ends  are  pointed,  and  they  stand 
opposite  by  pairs  on  short  foot-stalks.  Their 
flowers  have  a  star-like  appearance ;  for,  though 
they  are  composed  of  one  petal  only,  yet  the 
rim  is  divided  into  segments,  which  expand  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  that  figure.  Iheir  in- 
side is  hairy,  as  is  also  the  nectarium  which  sur- 
rounds the  petal.  Four  or  five  of  the  flowers 
grow  together,  forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  Tliey 
are  of  a  chocolate  color,  are  small,  and  are  in 
blow  in  July  and  August,  and  sometimes  in 
September.  In  the  country  where  this  genus 
grows  naturally  they  are  succeeded  by  a  long 
taper  pod,  with  compressed  seeds  having  down 
to  their  lops.  The  propagation  of  this  climber 
is  very  easy;  for  if  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  a 
light  moist  soil,  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring, 
they  will  r^iulily  strike  root.  Three  joints  at 
least  should  be  allowed  to  each  cutting ;  they 
should  be  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  summer's 
shoot ;  and  two  of  the  joints  should  be  planted 
deeply  in  the  soil.  Another,  and  a  never-failing 
method,  is  by  layers ;  for  if  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  ground,  or  a  little  soil  only  loosely  thrown 
over  the  young  preceding  summer's  shoots,  they 
will  strike  root  at  the  joints,  and  be  good  plants 
for  removing  the  winter  following. 

PERIPNEU'MONY,  n.«.  »      Gr.   x«p»  and 

Pcripneumo'nia,  n. f.  \   irvivfiuvi      the 

lungs;  Fr.  pcripneumonie.     Inflammation  of  tlie 
lungs. 

Lungs  oft  imbibing  phtegmatick  and  roelancholick 
humours  arc  now  and  then  deprehended  schtrrous 
by  diuipation  of  the  tiibliler  parts,  and  lapidifica- 
liun  of  the  grosser  that  may  be  left  indurated,  through 
the  gross  reliques  of  peripntummtia  or  iDfiammation  of 
the  lungs. '  Hanri). 

A  peripneumonj/  it  the  last  fatal  symptom  of  every 
disease  ;  for  nobody  dies  without  a  sUgnalion  of  the 
bloo<l  in  the  lungs,  which  is  the  tourexUaclion  of 
breath.  Arbuthnol. 

PiBiPSEtiMOKT,  a  disease  attended  with  an 
acute  fever,  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  See 
Medicine. 

PERIRRHANTERIUM,  a  Teasel  of  stone  or 
brass,  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and  with 
which  all  those  were  sprinkled  who  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  ancients  to  their  sacrifices.  Beyond 
this  vessel  no  profane  person  was  allowed  to 
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pau.  It  was  used  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  has  been  evidently  borrowed  by  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Hebrews  also  had  a  vessel  for 
purification. 

PBRISCII,  in  geojnaphy,  the  inhabitants  of 
either  frigid  lone,  between  the  polar  circles  and 
the  poles,  where  the  sun,  when  in  the  summer 
signs,  moves  only  round  about  them,  without 
setting;  and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
same  day  turn  to  all  the.points  of  the  horizon. 

PER'ISH,  c.n.  &».o.  2       Fr.  periV;  Port. 

Per'isuable,  adj.  ?and   Span,  perecer; 

Per'isbablekess,  n.  t.  J  Lai.  pereo.  To  die; 
be  destroyed;  come  to  nothing;  be  lost;  be  in  a 
state  of  constant  decay ;  be  eternally  lost :  as  an 
active  verb  (obsolete)  to  destroy;  cause  to  de- 
cay: perishable  and  perbhableness  follow  the 
senses  of  the  verb  neuter,  which  generally  takes 
for  or  with  before  a  cause,  and  by  before' an  in- 
strument. 

They  ptriih  quickly  from  off  the  good  land. 

Deui.  xi.  18. 

If  I  have  seen  any  per'uh  for  want  of  cloathing, 
then  let  mine  aim  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade. 

Jab  xxxi.  29. 
I  jterith  with  huager.  Lttke  xv.  17. 

These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  destroyed, 
speak  evil  of  the  thing*  they  understaod  not,  and  shall 
utterly  pnith.  2  fetitr. 

I  burn,  1  pine,  I  perish, 

It  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 

Slmlup0are, 

The  splitting  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands. 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  periMk  Margaret.  M. 

We  derogate  from  his  eternal  power  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal  souls, 
which  they  have  over  all  bodily  substances  and 
ptriihabU  natures.  Rattigh. 

Rise,  prepared  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perithed 
lora.  Dryilen. 

Characters  drawn  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of 
wind  e6aoes,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  the  thoughts 
of  a  soul  that  ptrish  in  thinking.  Locke. 

Exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
fields  to  feriiA  bg  want,  has  been  the  practice. 

Id. 

Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
idea  we  have  of  periihing  distance,  of  which  no  two 
parts  exist  together,  but  follow  in  succession  ;  as  ex- 
pansion is  the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose 
paru  exist  together.  Id. 

Suppose  an  island  separate  from  all  commerce  but 
having  nothing  because  of  its  commonness  and  periA- 
ableneu  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  money  :  what  rea- 
son could  any  have  to  enlarge  possessions  beyond  the 
use  of  his  family  1  Id. 

To  these  parposea  nothing  can  so  much  Contribute 
as  medals  of  undoubted  authonty  not  ptruhabU  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place.       Adduon. 

He  was  so  reserved,  that  |ie  would  impart  his 
•ecrets  to  nobody ;  wherenpon  this  closeness  did  a 
little  periih  his  understanding.  Collitr. 

Human  nature  conid  not  sustain  the  reflection  of 
having  alt  its  schemes  and  expectations  to  determine 
with  uis  fiail  and  perMabU  composition  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Rogm. 

So  »hen  the  lust  of  tyrant  power  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  peritha,  or  some  Tally  bleeds.    Popt. 
Familiar  now  with  grief  your  ears  refrain, 

And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own, 

You  weep  not  for  a  ptriAtd  lord  alone.  Id. 
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Thrice  has  he  seen  the  perithabU  kind 
Of  men  decay.  Id.  Odyuey, 

It  is  a  prince's  greatest  present  felicity  to  reign  in 
their  subjects'  hearu  ;  but  these  are  too  perithabk  to 
pieserve  their  memories,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  pens  of  faithful  historians.  Smift. 

PERISTALTIC,  adj.  Gr.  w.p.«XX«,  to 
contract ;  Fr.  perutaltique.  Contractile  in  the 
particular  manner  described  below. 

P*ri$taltick  motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of  the 
guts,  which  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the  spiral 
fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pressed  down- 
wards and  vcj^ded.  Quiney. 

The  perutaltick  motion  of  the  guts,  and  the  conti- 
nual expression  of  the  fluids,  will  not  suffer  the  least 
matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  least  instant. 

Arbuthnot. 

PERISYSTOLE,  n.i.  Gr.  wipi  and  .i/toX,. 
In  medicine,  the  pause  or  interval  betwixt  the 
two  motions  of  the  heart  or  pulse ;  namely,  that 
of  the  systole  or  contraction  of  the  heart,  and 
that  of  diastole  or  dilatation. 

PERISTYLE,  It. I.  TT.perittiU.  A  circu- 
lar range  of  pillars. 

The  Villa  Gordiana  had  iptrutyU  of  two  hundred 
pillars.  Arbutknot  m  Coiiu. 

PERITONE'UM,  n.  1.  Fr.  perUoine;  Or. 
mpiTovttiov.  A  membrane  that  lies  immediately 
under  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  and  which 
encloses  all  the  bowels  there  contained. 

Wound*  penetrating  into  the  belly  are  such  Ms 
reach  DO  farther  inward  than  to  the  petitomum. 


Pehitoneum.  See  Akatomy,  Index. 
PERITONIUM.  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  reckoned  one  of  tlie  keys 
of  the  country.  Marc  Antony  was  defeated 
near  it  by  Cornelius  Gallus,  a  lieutenant  of 
Aunistus. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a 
wheel  or  circle,  concentric  with  the  base  of  a 
cylinder,  and  moveable  together  with  it  about  its 
axis. 

PER'J U RE,  V.  a.  kn.t.^     Lat. ycrjaro.  To 
P^VuRER,  n.  I.  >  forswear ;   swear 

PERii'RY.  )  felsely  ;  taint  with 

perjury,  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun :  it  is 
usM  as  a  noun  substantive  by  Shakspeare,  and 
for  perjurer,  which  signifies  one  who  swears 
falsely :  perjury  is  (alse  swearing ;  a  fiilse  oath. 

The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for 
the  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  perjurrd  persons. 

1  Tm.  i.  10. 
The  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
sword  and  fire ;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two 
special  divine  powers,  which  should  work  vengeance 
on  tiie  ptriHrm.  Speiutr. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand. 
Thou  prrjurt,  thou  similar  of  virtue. 
Thou  art  incestuous.      Skaktpnr*.  King  httr. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,   when  their  light 
hand 
Is  ptrjund  to  the  bosom  t  Staktptmn. 

Mv  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Cried  aloud — What  scourge  for  ptrjurji 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  ^ord  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanished.  Id.  Richard  til. 

Let  us  consider,  that  rash  and  vain  swearing  is 
very  apt  often  to  bring  the  practiser  of  it  into  that 
most  horriblk  sin  of  prrjwrji.  ~ 
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Pli/r«t,  by  ibe  common  law  of  KnplanJ,  is 
I aarnaiiniUed  bjr  one  wlio,  being  lawfully 
Hfmtito  daww  ttie  truth  In  any  judicial  pro- 
Mdhi|t,  wMmy  fw«us  falsely  in  a  point  mate- 
H^H^  qoesUoo  in  dupule     It  has,  however, 
InMd.   tl»t  a  inan  may  be  indicted  for  per- 
ftjlet  twcmnng  thit  he   ht/icved  a  fact  to  be 
Ka,  vkich  he  knew  to  be  false.    The  common 
h*  Mia  oo  notice  of  any  false  swearing,  but 
mtk  n  M  oonunitled  in  some  court  of  justice, 
bnm  power  to  adruinister  the  naih,  or  before 
MM  oScer  or   magutrate  invested  with  similar 
imkmvty,  m  tome  proceeding;  reUuive  to  a  civil 
MM  m  Cfuniiaal   prosecution ;    for  the   law    es- 
tmam  aD  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at  least,  and 
&■■•  wtil  oa(  punish  the  breach  of  them.  Thus, 
ill  pnon  smtan  falsely  in  a  voluntary  affidavit 
n  wy  estiB}odicia]  matter,  he   is  not  liable  to 
■9  1— "TT***"**"      By  numerous  slatule«  in  En- 
1  ABerio,  the  penalties  of  perjury  have 
miilril  to  faiit  oaths  by  electors,  bank- 
npl^  aaoiveDt   debtors,  8cc.     By  the   English 
lav.  ifae  c^xleoce  of  one  witne.ss  alone  is  not 
mAcmM  to  cnnvict  on  an   indictment   for  per- 
fji  ia  MKk  case,  there  would  be   only  one 
OMipiiMt  another  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  corro- 
kavlrf  by  olber  independent  evidence.    Subor- 
■■MB  tf  paijnry  is   llie  offence  of  procurin;;  a 
■^HeaaAit  perjury.     Ily  the  law  of  Moses 
CAaritowaaaajf  >ix.  19),  if  a  man  testify  falicly 
^Mttkis  b*Dth«r,  it  shall  bv  done  unto  him  as 
W  kid  lko«t«hl  to  do  a'^uiriit  his  brother.     And 
lla  IB  lb*  priociple  adopted  in  the  laws  of  many 
if  tW  sMte*  of  modem  Europe.     By  the  law  of 
AaT«ll««Tmble»,  "perjurii  perna  iln'ina.ezitiion; 
tmmatm,  4nltrtn-''      Uelliu-,  xx.    I,   mentions, 
r  panoos  who  had  perjured  themselves, 
;  ulat  tcilimony,  were  thrown  from  (he 
rock.     Thr  civil  law  punished  perjury 
,'  by  ihr  name  of  God,   m 
0MC9.  V    (Dt;ittt,  lib.   ii,  tit.   4; 

bb.  '"  11  •);  but  the  punishment  of 
fnjBry  coramiilol  in  swearing  by  the  safety  of 
AacMpoor  ^:-^  cl<-:iih  (Cvde,  iv.  1:2);  by  the 
mrmimB  of  ,  beating   and    scourging 

(Om.Jiii.  ,  13).    The  punishment  of 

fm^tj,  bf  llw  common  law  in  England,  was, 
•iMMatJy,  il#sth;  aftefw.irds  huni-hment,  or 
omamg  <Mt  tlie  toilgiie ;  then  forfeiture  of  goods. 
At  ite  present  tiinr,  it  is  fine,  imprisonment, 
•rf  pillvr;,  at  t)ie  discretion  of  the  rourt,  to 
okici  dMl'ltAtnte  Geo,  II,  c.  25,  adds  a  power  in 
fee  umtn  to  order  the  oifcnder  to  be  »cnt  to  the 
■oaiB  of  Correction  fur  a  term  not  exceeding 
I  Jimrs,  or  to  he  transported  for  the  .same 
The  offender  is  inc;ipacitated  from  giv- 
<  in  a  court  of  ja>tice ;  but  a  pardon 
im  competency.  -  By  the  law  of  the 
,  ifc*  pnnisiimnit  on  conviction  for  per- 
illed to  any  cause  depending  m  any 
k*  eOMtt  of  the  V.  States,  oi  in  any  deposi- 
I  Mkaa  ia  partuance  of  the  laws  of  the  U. 
MM,  ia  npniOttmenI  not  above  th-ee  years, 
tm»  not  exceeding  £'iOO,  pillory  one  hour, 
diti^aali&mlion  for  being  a  witness  until  the 
la  reversed.  Hy  the  capitularies  of 
I  and  Louis  U  Dehonnairr,  perjury 
1  by  cutline  off  the  hand.  By  the 
I  code,  perjury  in  criminal  cases  is  pun- 
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ishable  by  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  a  limited 
time.  If  the  party  accused  is  sentenced  to  a  .se- 
verer punishment,  the  perjurer  is  to  siifler  the 
like.  In  cases  of  correctional  or  police  junsdic. 
tion,  it  is  punishable  by  confinement.  Perjury 
in  civil  suits,  is  punishable  by  civic  degradation. 
Bv  the  Prussian  code,  promulgated  by  Frederic 
Williain  in  1794,  whoever,  whether  he  appears 
as  a  party  or  as  a  witness,  perjures  himself,  is  to 
be  excluded  for  ever  from  his  employments, 
rights  and  civil  profession,  to  undergo  an  igno- 
minious exposition  as  a  perjured  person,  or  to 
be  publicly  declared  such,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  to  be  condemned  to  confinement  from 
one  to  three  years.  If  the  perjury  be  with  a 
view  to  profit  the  perjurer,  he  is  to  forfeit  a  sum 
quadruple  of  that  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain. If  the  perjury  is  committed  in  a  capital 
case,  and  an  innocent  person  is,  in  consequence, 
condemned,  the  punishment  of  the  perjurer  is 
death;  and  in  cases  not  capilal,  the  punishment 
of  the  peijurer  is  to  he  proportioned  to  the  crime 
of  which  the  innocent  person  was  accused  and 
convicted.  By  the  law  of  Spain  (in  1804),  per- 
jury, in  civil  causes,  is  punishable  with  ten  years' 
condemnation  to  the  galleys  ;  and  in  criminal 
cases,  in  which  the  punishment  for  the  offence 
charged  does  not  extend  to  death,  public  iufamy 
and  perpetual  condemnation  to  the  galleys. 

I'ER'IWIG,  n.  s.  &  c.  o.  Fr.peTTugue.  False 
hair  worn  by  way  of  ornament  or  concealment 
of  baldness  :  to  diess  in  false  hair. 

PERTWINKLE,  n.r  Barb.  Lat.  pcrvinra 
(from  its  winding  shape.)  A  small  shell-fish  ;  a 
fish  snail ;  also  a  winding  pl.ini,  the  clematis. 

PERIZONIUS  (James),  a  learned  and  labo- 
rious writer,  born  at  Dam  in  ICSl.  lie  became 
professor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Franekir,  when,  by  his  merit  and  learn- 
ing, he  made  that  university  flourish.  How. 
ever,  in  1693,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was 
made  professor  of  history,  eloquence,  and  fJreek ; 
ill  which  employment  he  continued  till  his 
death,  in  17l5.  lie  wrote  many  learned  and 
curious  wnrks,  particularly  Origines  Babylonicx 
et  Egyptiacs,  2  vols.  8vo.  &c.  But  his  work 
most  generally  known  is  the  Notes  upon  Sancta 
Minerva. 

PERIZZITES,  ancient  inliabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, mingled  with  the  Canaanites.  They  did 
not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  there  were  some  of  them  on  both  sides 
the  river  Jordan,  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
plains. 

PEni\,  v.n.,v.  a.  tc  adj.  From  ptrch.  Skin- 
ner. To  hold  up  the  head  with  affected  brisk- 
ness;  assume  airs;  dress  smartly  or  proudly: 
pert ;  brisk  ;  proud. 

PERKINISM,  in  medicine,  is  a  late  and 
already  exploded  method  of  curing  head-aches, 
rheumatisms,  quinsies,  gouts,  lumbagos,  cramps, 
contusions,  sprains,  tumois,  burns,  scalds,  ery- 
sipelas, palsies,  and  various  other  diseases  and 
pains  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  by  drawing  me- 
tallic iraciors  over  the  pans  affected  ;  invented 
by  a  Dr.  Perkins  of  Ameiica.  These  tractors 
were  made  of  silver,  brass,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
or  line  ;  and  even  of  ivory  or  ebony  ;  and  sup- 
posed to  act  as  mechanical  stimuli,  or  as  galvanic 
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conductors  of  electriciljr-  Experiments  are  said 
to  liave  been  made  will)  success  in  this  way  by 
otlier  physicians  and  surgeons,  particularly  Dr. 
J.  C.  Tode,  physician  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  professors  Uerholdt  and  Uafn,  of  Copen- 
hagen, who  published  a  Treatise  on  Perkinism, 
and  first  made  use  of  the  term. 

PER'LOUS,  adj.     Corrupted  from  perilou.* 
Dangerous ;  liazardous. 

PERM,  an  extensive  government,  situated 
chiefly  in  European,  but  partly  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, adjacent  to  that  of  Viatka  on  the  wrtt,  and 
Tobolsk  on  the  east ;  extending  from  56°  to  62° 
of  N.  lat.  Its  area  is  116,000  square  miles,  or 
double  that  of  England,  while  its  population 
does  not  exceed  1,100,000.  It  is  intersected 
from  north  to  south  bv  a  part  of  the  great  Uial 
chain,  aod  is  in  genenl  hilly,  covered  with  vast 
and  impenetrable  forests.  It  is  divided  into 
twelve  districts  or  circles.  Those  situated  in 
the  south-east  are  tolerably  cultivated,  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  fit  only  for  pasture ;  and 
an  annual  import  of  com  is  generally  necessary. 
The  exports  are  cattle,  and  the  copper,  iron,  and 
salt  of  the  mines.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed 
race,  paitly  Russian,  and  partly  Finnish  and 
Tartar.  The  annual  export  ot  metal  is  computed 
at  2000  tons  of  copper,  and  70,000  tons  of  iron. 
The  sea  being  remote  both  on  the  north  and 
south  of  the  rivers ;  those  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Ural  (haib  flow  mio  the  Kama,  which  joins 
the  Wolga ;  those  on  the  east  side  fall,  for  the 
most  part,  into  the  Oby,  the  outlet  of  which  is  in 
the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  forests  contain  various 
animals,  which  are  hunted  for  their  furs.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Christians,  partly  Maho- 
metans, and,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  Pagans. 
The  ancestors  of  those  of  the  country  between 
tbe  White  Sea  and  tlie  Ural  Mountains  are  de- 
scribed as  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation ;  but 
after  falling,  in  the  middle  ages,  under  the  sway 
of  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  they  were  gradu. 
ally  incorporated  into  the  Russian  empire. 

Pesm,  the  chief  place  of  the  preceding  go- 
vernment, is  situated  on  the  river  Kama,  and 
has  some  neat  public  buildings,  a  public  school, 
and  an  hospital.  It  carries  on  an  active  traffic 
with  the  provinces  both  to  east  and  west,  in  the 
metals  of  the  sunounding  country.  Population 
3800 :  910  miles  cast  by  south  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  720  E.  N.  E.  of  Moscow. 

PERMACOIL,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 
Camatic,  south  of  India.    The  fort  is  situated 
on  a  rock  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  and  from 
400  to  500  yards  in  breadth.     It  was  first  taken 
by  the  British  in  1760,  then  made  oVer  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  and  in  the  year   1782  wifs  cap- 
tured by  the  united  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  and  the 
French.     It  remained  with  them  till  tlir.'  end  of 
the  war,  when  it.  was  dismantled,  and  the  forti- 
fications blown  up.      Long.  79°  52'  E.,  lat.  12° 
13' N. 
PER'MANENCE,  or-\     1  Jt.  pentmnrnt.ptr- 
Pi.H'MANLhCT,  n.  s.     f  munto.      Duration; 
Pei'manent,  adj.       \  abidance  ;    consis- 
Pra'tiANFMLTioe/r.   i  Icncy  ;   continuity   of 
PcK'MA^Slo^,  n. «.      J  stale;    |>ermanent    is 
lasting ;  durable ;  unchanged  ;  the  adverb  cor- 
responding :  pennansioD  (obsolete),  continuance. 


Such  a  punctum  to  our  coaceptions  i*   almiMt 
equivaleot  to  permanency  and  rest.  Btntkf. 

PER'MEABLE,  adj.  J      Lat.perfwo.    Sudi 
Pcrmea'tion,  n.t.       )  as    may    be    passed 

through. 
It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 

ftmuant  parts  at  the  mouth  of  the  meseraicks. 


The  poies  of  a  bladder  are  not  easily  ftrmtahle  by 
air.  BogU. 

This  beat  evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of  tbe 
abyss,  pervading  not  ouly  the  fissures,  but  tbe  very 
hoilies  of  the  strata,  jxrmtating  tbe  interstices  of  this 
sand,  or  other  matlera  whereof  they  consist 

WooUaerd'i  Natural  Wulorf. 

PERMIS'CIBLE,  adj.  "j     Latin,  permitceo 
•Pebmis'tion,  n.  s.  >  Capable    of    being 

Permix'tioh.  3  mingled  or  mixed  : 

permistion  and  permixtion  mean  the  act  of  mix- 
ing or  mingling;  state  of  being  mingled. 

They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one  n*tai« 
in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ, 
in  their  conceits,  by  fermixtiim  and  confusion  of  sub- 
xances,  and  of  pioperties  growing  into  one  upon 
tbeir  adunation.  £r*mmii<. 

PERMIT,  t>.fl.&n.».1        Fr. 
Permis'sible,  adj. 


Pebmis'siok,  n.  t. 
Permi&'sive,  adj. 
Permis'sively,  adv. 
Permit'takce,  n.  t. 


permeUrt; 
Ital.  parmtttert ; 
IjA.  pertnitto.  To 
'yield ;  allow ;  sufler; 
resign;  let;  not  bin- 
der:   a   permit    is 


a  legal  excise  ticket  of  sufferance,  or  allowance 
for  goods  to  pass  from  a  place,  having  paid  the 
duty  imposed  on  them :  permissible  is  allowable ; 
what  may  be  permitted:  permission  and  per- 
mittance, allowance;  forbearance  of  opposition; 
grant  of  liberty :  permissive,  granting  liberty ; 
not  hindering;  allowing  without  upbraiding: 
permissively,  by  way  of  allowance  or  forbearance 
to  hinder ;  by  haie  allowance. 

Women  keep  silence  in  the  churches,  for  it  u  not 
piTmitUd  unto  them  to  speak.  I  Cor.  ziv.  34. 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  far- 
bid,  the  same  he  ptrmittelh  with  appiobatioo  either  I* 
be  done  or  left  undone.  Hoottr. 

We  bid  this  be  done. 

When  evil  deeds  have  their  ftrmiuive  T^*, 

And  not  tbe  punishment.  Shahptart. 

As  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  of  the  christiaa 
faith,  I  would  be  glad  to  bear  spoken  concerniDg  tb* 
lawfulness,  not  only  ptrmisiicttii ,  but  whether  it  be 
not  obligatory  to  Christian  princes  lo  design  it. 

BacCfn't  Half  War. 

If  this  doth  authorise  usury,  which  before  was 
hut  /vniiuiiM,  it  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  decla- 
ration,  than  to  sufler  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 

Id.  Ktuyt. 
Clad 

With  what  prrmiin'M  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter. 

MiUon't  Parmiim  Lm*. 

With  thy  prrmiuim  then,  and  thus  farewamed. 
The  willinger  I  go.  Mittm. 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

lovisiDle,  except  to  Ood  alone 

Uy  his  pcrmiuitt  will,  through  heaven  and  earth. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  livest. 
Live  well ;  how  long,  bow  short,  permit  to  heaven. 

U. 
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'■flt  BnnB  irf  iTHib  he  ftrmiuM  anlo  iticir,  it 
■■■I  CB|w  ■■uiy  Miwun* 

Bf9im*'§  Vulgar  Emnin. 

Hm  ta«  gnea  ois  yoor  pmniaian  for  this  addre», 
■{■■■iCid  ■•  bjr  jam  pmualBodapptobiiion. 

Urydrn. 
TvgBM  gfioctii.  /wrmi/  me  to  relate 
~  *  "         nH<»ni  of  ymjr  ftileut  state.         Id, 


«. 


^■■c.  (h>vtneB  i 


VbaiOT caa  >.:  . '  yuuth  la  fight, 

Jkfaayaoalj  diipi^o  .--loic  their  sight; 
taa^  «afne,  »U  ftrmitttd  to  the  sword.  U. 

IT*  itoialit  net  f*rmit  an  allowed,  possible,  great 
■^  aeif^T  jood  tD  slip  out  of  oar  thoughts,  »'ilh- 
M  haiiag  aaj  leiiiti,  an?  desire  of  itself  there. 

Loda. 
Xm  ^  aM  i«;TmTate  our  sonows, 
■«t  M  Aa  goda  ftrmit  the  eveou  of  things. 

Addiatn. 
Wl^  tkia  ajitan  of  air  conies,  by  divioe  ptrmit- 
%■■(,  M   W  eomiptcd    by  poisonous   acrimonious 
•■■^  wkil  ha«aek  is  ma^e  in  all  liring  creatures  ! 
Dtrham'i  Phynev~  Theoliigti. 
Ater  ■■■  bvrc  acrjnifcd  as  much  as  the  laws  per- 
mt  ttaa,  tkmj  bsrc  nothing  lo  do  but  to  uke  care  of 
9m  I  Hvk.  Swi/i. 

TW  aftorrs.  in  their  ptrmitr  for  removing  excisea- 
^(•i^  •:  as  wtII  the  time  Tor  which 

•knr  ^til  U.  !  rHmovin<{  such  goods,  as  the 

&■■  aaka*  wLiUi  tiii:y  shall  be  received  into  stocK 
^  ^  fB9Mi  ts  whom  they  aie  sent .  and  if  not  re- 
«B«rf  ailhia  tkc  lime  limited  i  uoivoidable  accidents 
^B^ari).  or.  in  delaalt  of  such  removing,  iftheprr- 
■ot  be  ratcnied  to  the  olfictr  nho  granted 
1  ptocuriDg  the  ptrmtl  shall  forfeit 
th*  ;n«Hs  :  and  if  not  received  into 
ilfc«'5'  '    tiy  th?  person  to  whom 

^■mmm  pmmtt>r  ihey  shall  be  deemed 

SI  Cm.  hi.  c.  55. 
PSRMtT.^TION.  n   i.      Fr.   fxrinutatiin ; 
M.  fai  mmlMttn.      Kxchan^'e  of  one  for  another. 
Otti  mad  altm.  hj  their  rarity,  are  wonderfully 
tarffer  th*  lae  of  pmtiitatMn  for  all  torts  of  com- 
■Ah*.  Rag. 

*  A  f^mmtmtitm  of  anmber  is  frequent  in  languages. 

Bfntltu- 

PSSKAMBUCO,  a  province  of  Drasil, 
bjr  ibe  Atlantic  Ocean  Dortli  and  east, 
mtt  ht  EialMa.  uk)  cast  by  a  desert  territory. 
it  •  M—l  470  miles  in  extent  from  north  to 
a«dk  aad  abval  370  from  ea<.l  to  west ;  abonnd- 
mt  m  ■■or.<an<>,  cotton,  and  Brasil  wood. 
Tbc  ckaMe  is  in  the  interior  hot  and  moist. 
BiAm^  eaeD»«uta,  ipecacuanha,  and  a  few  other 
tn^i,  MB  aou  Isenoe ;  but  lU  cbief  exports  are 
■■ma  mkI  W||w.  The  im|>orts  are  manufoc- 
^■d  jt>«di,  iwtlieowire,  and  other  articles  of 
^^mm$tj  aMOOOf  civilised  people.  Vessels  from 
te  VtB»td  StaM*  arrive  at  Recife  annually, 
[  Soar,  of  which  sreat  quimtilies  are  now 
(vranure  for  dwolline  houses,  and 
^m  kted*  «t  luinlicr ;  and  carryine  away 
^pK,  metmttta,  and  rum.  The  trade  to  the 
■■B  «f  Ainct  tat  slaves  is  also  considerable. 
.flMtof  iW  war  bttwteu  the  <3nited  States  and 
edited  mtick  inimapted  this  trade,  Recife 
«■■  MoaUaca  iilUttttA  for  vrheat-flour,  but  a 
mplAf  *>■■  ncairol  fmm  Kin  Gnntir. 

PitsxAifaccx  •■•.  a 

tfmatBnfAfC..  me. 

It  taatttti  af  dutc  dinsions,  iucite,  bt.  Antonio, 


•jjiri  Hoa  Vista;  the  first  two ofwliicli are sitnntcti 
on  two  Siuid-liaiiks,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  iiiid 
connected  together  by  a  bridij:e  of  stone  and 
wood  lined  vriih  shops  ;  this  renders  it  so  nar- 
row that  two  carriages  cannot  pass  abreast. 

Tlie  harbour  of  Recife,  called  the  Mo.squeiro, 
situated  on  the  outward  bank,  is  formed  by  a 
reef  of  rocks  which  runs  parallel  with  the  towii, 
at  a  small  dist.incc.  Tlie  lower  harbour,  for 
vessels  of  400  tons  and  upwards,  called  the 
Poco,  is  dangerous,  as  it  is  open  to  the  sea;  and 
the  beach  opposite  is  very  sleep.  Tlie  port  has 
two  enlnuices :  the  tide  does  not  rise  more  than 
five  feet  and  a  half.  The  principal  defence  of 
the  town  consists  in  the  forts  Do  buraco  and  Do 
Bnim,  both  built  of  stone,  and  situated  upon 
the  sands  opposite  to  the  two  entrances.  There 
is  likewise  the  small  fort  of  Bom  .Iczus,  near  to 
the  archway  and  church  of  the  same  name;  and 
upon  the  south-east  point  of  the  sand-hank  of 
St.  Antonio  stands  the  large  stone  fort  of  Cinco 
Pontas,  but  they  all  are  said  to  be  out  of  order. 

The  division  of  Recife,  which  is  that  nearest 
the  sea,  stands  on  a  lontj  narrow  neck  of  land, 
which  stretches  soutliward  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  of  Olitida,  about  a  league 
distant,  is  built.  In  front  of  this  bank  runs  a 
reef  of  rocks.  At  full  tide  the  waves  roll  over 
it ;  but,  bein^  checked  by  this  barrier,  they  strike 
the  quays  and  buildings  of  the  town  with  di- 
minished strenirth.  The  second  sand-bank,  on 
which  IS  placed  the  division  called  St.  Antonio, 
is  connected  with  Boa  \'ista,  situated  on  the 
continent,  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  Build- 
insrs  have  only  been  raided  within  the  piotection 
of  the  reef.  'The  tide  enters  between  the  bridgos, 
and  encircles  the  middle  compartment,  'llie 
vicwr  from  the  houses  that  look  on  these  waters 
is  rery  extensive  and  beautiful;  the  opposite 
banks  being  covered  with  trees  and  white-wash* 
ed  cottages,  varied  by  small  open  spaces  and 
loDy  cocoa  trees.  The  Recife  division  of  tlie 
town  is  composed  of  brick  houses,  of  from  three 
to  five  stories  in  height ;  most  of  the  streets  are 
narrow,  but  they  are  paved.  In  the  square  iji 
the  custom  house,  a  low  and  shabby  building; 
the  sugar-inspection  house ;  a  large  cliurcli,  and 
a  coffee-house,  in  which  the  merchants  assemble 
to  transact  commercial  afl'airs.  There  art  two 
churches  in  use,  one  of  which  is  built  over  tlie 
stone  arch-way  leading  from  the  town  to  Olinda. 
Near  to  this  is  a  small  fort,  close  to  ibe  wal  r 
side,  which  commands  it.  To  the  north  is  the 
residence  of  the  port-admiral,  with  the  govern- 
ment timber-yards.  The  cotton-mai  ket.  ware- 
houses, &c.,  are  aljo  in  this  part  of  the  town. 

St.  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  large  lof\y  houses  and  broad  streets, 
Tlie  eround  floors  are  appropriated  to  shops, 
warehouses,  &c.,  without  windows,  the  only 
light  they  have  being  admitted  from  the  dt>or; 
and  there  exists  very  little  distinction  of  trades. 
Here  is  the  governor's  palace,  once  the  Jesuits' 
convent;  the  treasury;  town-hall,  and  prison; 
the  barracks ;  the  Franciscan,  tamielite,  and 
Penha  convents,  and  several  churches,  hand- 
somely ornammtcd.  The  principal  street  of 
Boa  \ista  is  broad  and  handsome.  The  rest  of 
this   third  division    consist*    chiefly    of  small 
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tioiues.  extending  at  intervals  to  some  distance. 
:V  long  embankment  lias  lieen  made,  wliich  con- 
nects the  sand-bank  and  town  of  St.  Antonio 
«itli  the  main  land  to  the  south  and  west  of  Boa 
X'isla.  The  river  Capibaribc  discharges  its 
vniten  into  the  c!<annel  between. 

Peroambuco,  since  the  ports  of  Braail  were 
thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce,  has  been  con- 
stantly increaising  in  opulence.  The  three  divi- 
sions of  the  town  contain  together  about  25,000 
inhabitants. 

PERNICIOUS,  orfj.    J     ¥r.pemiciau;lM. 
PERKic'ioi^iLT,  adv.     >  f)f rniciotus.        Mis- 
Persic'ioussess,  n.  I.  )  chievotis  ;    destruc- 
tive ;  ruinous ;  the  adverb  and  noun  substantive 
corresponding. 

.Som«  wilful  wiu  wiirutly  againitt  their  own  know- 
ledge, pri-7i>ciMu/y  agaiiut  thvir  own  conscience,  have 
taught.  A*c^lflm. 

'lo  ramove  all  oat  of  ll>«  church,  whereat  Ihey 
■hew  tbenu*l«es  to  be  sorrowrul,  would  )ic,  as  we 
are  peisuadcd.  hurtful,  if  not  iiemidtiu  thereunlu. 

««.*fr. 
I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  i>rrutci<m4  daughters  joineJ 
Your  high  engendereil  batdei,  'gainst  a  Lead 
So  old  and  white  as  this. 

^'iu/k<pwrv.     King  Lear. 
All  llie  comninns 
Hate  him  ptmiciottti/.  and  wish  him 
Ten  fathom  deep.  Iil.   Hinty  Till. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  several  kinds  of 
science  by  this  rule,  we  should  And,  1.  dome  of  them 
to  be  very  hurtful  and  pemicioiit.  Jfasun. 

PchnTcious  «</;.  >       Lat.  pernii.      Quick; 
Peknix,  Jswifl:     quickness;    cele- 

Pebsix'itt,  n.  <.  J  rity.  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
'  A  use  which  I  have  found  only  in  Milton,  and 
which,  as  it  produces  an  ambiguity,  ought  not  to 
be  imitated  ;  yet  he  supplies  the  example  of  the 
noun  substantive  from  (lay. 
Part  incentive  (ced 
Provide,  ftmicimu  with  one  touch  to  6rc. 

miien. 
Others  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with  prickles, 
the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature  endued  with  great 
swiftness  or  fiemicity.  Ua^  mi  ikt  ('rniliox. 

PERNIO,  a  kibe  or  chilblain,  is  a  little  ulcer, 

occasioned  by  cold  in    tlie    hand*,  fret,  heels, 

nose,  and  lips.     It  will  come  on   when  warm 

parts  are  too  suddenly  exjioscd  to  cold,  or  when 

parts  from  being  tog  cool  are  suddenly  exposed 

lo   a    considerable  warmth ;  and   has  always  a 

tendency  to  gangrene,  in    whith   it  fre<]uently 

niniila*.     It  mo«t  commonly  attacks  chlldn^ii 

•  swtguini*  habit  and  delicate  constitution  : 

Iftod  may  be  :>1  by  such  re- 

IBimlies  as  n  .u<\  are  capable 

[of  lemovinv,  .m^    i,  iniiui.,    i»  i^ungrene  in  the 

(.coKstilution. 

l'ri(()Sl>;    a  sort  of  high  shoes  which  in 

L<arl>  '  worn  even  by  senators;  but  at 

lla^ttt'  I   III  ploughmen  and  laborers. 

f  They  wrrr  .    formwl,  consisting    only 

"Of  hidei  <ii'  ikI  re»i.'hMig  to  tlir  nitddlp 

of  the  leg      V  II Kit  nituttons  the  |>erones  as  worn 

by   a  company   of  nistic   soldiers  on   one   foot 

oolv. 

r-RRORATION.  «   1.     Ul.  prT,iratio.      The 
conclusion  of  an  onliun. 
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What  means  Uiis  passionate  disconrse? 
I'his  peromtion  with  such  circumstances  } 

True  women  to  the  last — my  fierontioit 
I  come  to  speak  in  spile  of  suDocation. 

Pr.Ron.nios,  inrhel.^rit,  tor  rists  of  two 
1.  Recapitulation;  wherein  the  substance  of 
what  was  diffused  throughout  the  whole  speech 
is  collected  bnetly  and  cursorily,  and  sunininl 
up  with  new  force  and  weight.  2.  llie  movia^ 
the  passions ;  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  perora* 
lion  that  the  masters  of  the  art  call  this  put 
sedes  afTectuum.    See  Oratory. 

PEROTIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynhl 
order,  belonging  (o  the  triandria  class  of  plaiats ; 
aud  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fourth  order,  gramina.  There  is  no  calyx  :  tlie 
corolla  consists  of  a  bivah°ular  glume;  ihevaire* 
are  oblong,  acute,  somewhat  unequal,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  sharp  beard:  it  has  three  capillu^ 
stamina ;  the  anthera:  incumbent ;  the  style  capil- 
lary, and  shorter  than  the  corolla;  the  stigma 
feathery  and  divaricated.  The  corolla  serves  «» 
a  pvrianthium,  including  a  single  seed  of  an  ob- 
long linear  shape.  Of  this  there  is  ontv  one 
species;  vii.  P.  plumosus,  a  native  of  A- 

PEROUSE  (John  Francis  Galaup, 
Trench  navigator,  distinguished  forhis  my^tciKuu 
file,  was  bom  at  Albi,  in  Ijinguedoc,  in  1741, 
and  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  naval  serricf. 
During  the  American  war  he  Imd  the  command 
of  an  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay;  and,  on  lb* 
restoration  of  peace,  the  French  govemmcm 
having  determined  on  a  voyage  of  discvroy, 
M.  de  la  Perouse  was  fixed  on  to  commamlji^ 
Two  vessels,  the  Boussole  and  tbe  AstteWk/' 
were  placed  under  his  direction ;  and,  leaving 
France  in  1785,  proceeded  to  the  South  So. 
Having  visited  the  coast  of  California,  he  croMol 
the  Pacific,  to  continue  his  researches  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia.  In  Apnl,  1787,  be 
sailed  from  Manilla  towards  the  north ;  and  at 
lenirOi,  on  the  6th  of  September,  arrived  at  the 
harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Kamtschalch*. 
Here  he  stayed  to  reAt  the  ships,  and  experienced 
the  utmost  hospitality  from  the  Icxral  authorilii**. 
The  commander  baa  also  tlie  satisbction  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  France,  informing  him  that  be 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodonv 
which  event  the  governor  of  Kamtschatcha  cele- 
brated by  a  salute  of  artillery.  From  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  Perouse  sent  copies  of  his  jouniall. 
&c.,  to  France,  by  M.  de  I.esseps,  who  proccMM 
over  land  across  Sibena;  and  on  the  30th  «l 
September  tbe  vessels  sailed.  They  ctnsieri  tha 
equinoctial  line,  without  meeting  with  any  laMi 
till  the  6th  of  December,  when  ihev  saw  iltt 
Navigators'  Islands,  and  a  few  days  after  landarf 
at  Maouna.  Here  M.  de  Langle,'lh«  captala  •( 
the  Astrolabe,  Idmanon,  the  natunliii  0itirr  '' 
to  the  expedition,  and  ten  other  , 
killed  in  an  unprovoked  att.i(k  i< 
AAer  this  Perouse  visited  Oyolava.  and  then 
steered  for  the  coast  of  New  lloUand  ;  and,  o«t 
the  2Gth  January,  17BH,  anchored  in 
Hay,  at  the  time  governor  Philip,  with  the 
of  the  cnliinists,  was  wiiliriit  out  lo  Port  JacluM. 
The  French  did  not  leave  Botany  Bay  unlfl 
March,  wlicn  the  commodore  wrote,  stating  hii 
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MMte  •»  coaiioue  his  researches  till  Deceni- 
Ib.<^  h«  expectnl  to  arrive  al  llie  tsle  of 
Tntii.  Thrt  was  i)it  blest  direct  iiilelligence 
■■nW  rf  him  :  and  M.  d'Enlrecasleaux,  who 
■I  AipaHied  by  the  French  government,  ip 
Wll.  ia  trirch  of  Perouse,  was  unable  to  Imte 
tt^nm  he  had  taken.  Subsequently,  however, 
•■•■»  h«»  been  published  by  the  French  mi- 
■■»  rf  nttnoe,  purporting  that  an  American 
"'"»•  k«d  declared  that  he  had  »een,  in  the 
!•  "fi**  of  the  natives  of  an  island  between 
made  aoii  New  Caledonia,  a  cross  of  the 
'rf  St  Louis,  and  some  medals,  which  ap- 
■i  to  h«»e  been  procured  from  La  Perouse 's 
I«  eoosequence  of  this  informalion,  the 
tcr  of  m  vessel  which  sailed  from  Toulon, 
■  *f«J  I8a«,  received  orders  to  make  researches 
it  At  quader  speciBed.  Other  intelligence, 
•^■l**  to  the  wreck  of  two  large  vessels,  on 
to!  AAvinM  islandls  of  the  New  Hebrides,  was 
^tniatd  bjr  oor  ca^piain  Dillon  at  Tucopia,  in 
^  P*^^  6o«n  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry.  in 
Ibf  IBM,  ia  conaequence  of  which  that  officer 
•M4c^Meti«d  to  th«  New  Hebrides  to  ascertain 
of  the  report  he  received.  Many 
I  of  I  eroaae  have  since  been  discovered, 
•*i*  plainly  prove  the  loss  of  ihe  navigator  and 
■•  •»«-  Tne  »oyage  of  La  Perouse  was  pub- 
BiAil  ■  Pmra,  1797,  in  4  vols.  4to. 

MERPESD*.  ».  a.     Lat.  perpoido.    To  weigh 
iH0lf ;  •nsb  ID  the  mind  ;  consider  attentively. 
TVs  It  tmmim  and  the  remainder  thut : 
^ffmdm  ahuk^peare.   Hamlet. 

f»fmd,  mj  frmcmt.  and  give  ear.     Shakrpean. 
Caaate  tbc  tlifieivnt  cnnceiti  of  men,  and  duly 
l^jmt  tkciopeiiectioa  qf  their  discoveries.  liroimi. 
V«to  aaBiaaMi  /ki^miuiphj  it  hath  no  place  in 
a^H  lOMBS-  Br^wntf'f  Vulgar  Err\mrt. 

rtStPVmiCVLAR,  adj.  ■%       !■>.  ptrpendt- 

hxraotc'cLjiii.T,  adv.      >  culairc  ;      Lai. 

PtArcsmct'LAK'iTt,  a. I.     3  perpendicuhris. 

Cfmaatf  al  niKhl  angles;    particularly   crossing 

^  kpiBoai  B(  ngfat  angles:  perpendicularity  is 

a*  ■■*  vt  beio^  perpendicular. 

Taa  aaali  attaclit  make  not  the  altitude, 
Vkak  ikaa  kaatfa>7«adir<ilarl«  fallen. 

Shaktpeare. 
iaaa  daiaa  tfae  frrfndicuUr  altitude  of  the  high- 
■■  aaaalaaa  la  be  four  miles.  Browne. 

buaa  afri^er^iteti  north  aod  south,  not  only  ac- 
fMa  a  finctiif  facility,  but  if  cooled  iipriE;ht  and 
wffm^taitHg,  they  will  aUo  obtain  Ihe  same. 

Hr^vrui^t  Vulgar  Krrofirf. 
flkaal  mf  •>  arrow  perpnJir^tLartv  from  the  earth, 
^  Bif  wsU  latnra  to  your  foot  again.  More, 

4B  aaiifctt  aataraJly  move  ptrpendieularlv  down- 

Rag. 
b  of  ioridence,  ia  that  angle  which  the 
bad  by  tha  incident  ray.  contains  with  the 
'  10  dw  icflectiog  or  refracung  surface  at 
■raaaM  «f  iscadeacc.  AVirinn'i  0/>lic*3. 

Tlwn,li  tJia  iiuaiility  of  water  thus  lisiiig  and  fall- 
al^ to  aiari*  eoaslaal  as  lo  the  whole,  yet  it  varies 
■  tm  •Mtrsf  pans  of  the  cinlie  ;  by  reason  that  the 
f^aan  Beat  la  lit  almospheic,  ana  are  not  restored 
Am*  ansa  ia  a  ftrfndieular  upon  the  same  precise 
awl  af  hwL  n'oodward. 

TW  aaatjaf  af  two  lines  is  the  primary  essential 
•■da  ar  4<4n*aet  of  an  angles  the  ptrptudiculnrilg 
MAma  tiam  ia  tbc  diSereace  of  a  right  angle. 

Il'aiu'i  /-«eic. 
Vou  XVII. 
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If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rosw, 
Or  in  a  i*rrpendieiiliir  they  move; 
If  some  advance  not  tlower  in  their  nco, 
.ind  some  more  swift,  how  could  thev  bo  «ntvi> 
gled  ?  iladimurfi. 

P  E'  R  P  E  r  RATE,  v.  a.  l      Ir.  pcrpetrer ;  Lat 
PERPF.TBATior,  n.  «.      SpcrjKlro.      To    cotn- 
mil  ;  act:  almost  always  used  in  an  ill  sense: 
but  see  tlie  extract  from  Butler. 

A  desperate  discontgnted  assassinate,  would,  after 
the   perpelratian,  have  honested  a  mere  pnvate  re- 
venge, (t'oiicin. 
Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wii, 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit ; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate. 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steered  by  fate. 

Hitdibma. 
My  tender  infant*  or  my  careful  sire. 
Tlicse  they  returning  will  to  death  require, 
Will  ptrpelrnlr  on  them  Ihe  first  design. 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  mine. 

Ihyrln. 
The  forest,  which,  in  after  limes. 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  sacred  refuge  made.  JJ. 

Hear  of  such  a  crime 
As  iragick  poets,  since  the  birth  of  lime. 
Ne'er  feigned  a  thronging  audience  to  amaze  ; 
Hut  true,  and  prqirlrated  in  our  days. 

Tate*t  Jvtvnal, 
A  woman  who  lends  an  ear  lo  a  seducer  may  )>« 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  perpetration  of  tlie  most 
violent  acts.  Clariua. 

PERPETUAL,  flrfj.-v      Fr.  perpetuel,  per,^- 
PEiirET'iAt.i.Y,  («/f.   ftucr;  lla]..  Span.,  and 
Pebpei'i'ate,  u.n.      »  Lat.  ;xT/if <Ho.      Ince»- 
pEBi'ETl''rTY,  rr.s.      *sant;     uninterrupted; 
eternal,  with  respect  to  futurity  :  always  opetaU 
ing :  perpetually,  the  corresponding  adverb ;  to 
pcrp>etuale  is  to  preserve  from  extinction  or  de- 
cay; to  eternise;  continue  without  cessation :  per- 
petuation, the  acl  of  making,  and  perpetuity,  the 
state  of  being,  perpetual. 

For  men  to  alter  those  laws,  which  God  for  per- 
petuity hath  established,  were  presumption  most  into- 
lerable. Hwtn-. 

Ycl  am  I  heller 
Than  one  that's  sick  o'  Ihe  gont,  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cured 
By  the  sure  physician,  death. 

Shaktpeare,     Oymbetine. 
Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  filled  up  with  our  thanks ; 
And  ycl  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt.  Id,   Wintrr'i  Tate. 

Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  intentions, 
but  only  to  give  perptlmlg  lo  Uial  which  was  in  bis 
time  so  happily  established.  Boom. 

Tile  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 
consciences,  always  attend  injurious  pfr^lratinu. 

King  CharteM. 
.\  perpetual  screw  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and 
the  force  of  a  tctew,  being  both  infinite. 

Wilkim'i  .Vijlhrmatieal  tfagick, 
Wiihin  those  banks  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perprtttal  draw  their  humid  train. 

ifillOT. 
Nourishing  hair  upon  ihe  moles  of  the  faca  is  tba 
perftrtnatiim  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  Browne, 

'Tbere  can  be  no  other  assurance  of  the  prrpelmty 
of  this  church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that  built 
i(  i'taripn. 
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What  is  it,  but  s  cootinued  ptrpetualtd  voice  from 
UeAveo,  mouoditig  for  ever  in  our  ears  T  to  eivc 
men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from  Christ's  im- 
portunity, till  they  awake  from  their  lethargick  sleep, 
and  anse  from  so  mortiferous  a  slate,  and  permit  him 
to  give  them  life.  Hammond. 

under  the  same  moral,  and  therefore  under  the 
same  perpetuat  law.  Hoiifday, 

A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends, 
tod  to  obtains  a  fi*rpftuittt.  Holder. 

Mine  is  a  love,  which  must  jitrpttual  be, 

If  yoQ  can  be  so  just  as  1  am  true.  lirydtn. 

This  verM  is  every  where  sounding  the  Tery  thing 
in  your  ears  ;  yet  the  numbers  are  ptrprtimllii  varied, 
SO  that  the  same  sounds  are  never  repeated  twice,  /d. 

What  the  gospel  enjoins  is  a  constant  dispoution 
of  mind  to  practise  all  Chiislian  virtues,  fs  often  as 
time  and  opportunity  require -,  and  not  a  pn7»(ui(y 
of  ciercise  and  action ;  it  lieing  impossible  at  one 
sod  the  same  time  to  discharge  variety  of  duties. 

NeUoa. 

The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure,  that  ac- 
crues to  a  man  from  religion,  is,  that  he  that  has  the 
property,  may  be  also  sure  of  the  perptluily.    Simtk. 

Medals,  that  are  at  present  only  mere  curiosities, 
may  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and 
•t  the  same  time  ptrpttuttU  the  glories  of  her  majesty's 
reign,  Adduon. 

In  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  doth  it 
not  grow  denser  and  denser  fMri<rtttatltt ;  and  thereby 
cause  the  gravity  of  those  great  bodies  towards  one 
anoiher?  Xrnim'i  Optia, 

The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
Abhor  a  ptrptlHil^  should  stand  ; 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  on  fortune's  power. 

Fop*. 

Tbe  bible  lod  common  prayer-book  in  the  vulgar 
tonsrne,  being  prrpctiiallt)  read  in  churches,  have  proved 
a  Liud  uf  standard  for  language,  especially  to  tbe 
common  people.  SiL-iJi. 

Man  cannot  devise  any  other  method  so  likely  to 
preserve  and  ptrptdutit  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
a  revelation  so  necessary  to  mankind.  Forbti. 

O  ye  blest  scenes  of  permanent  delight ! 

Full  above  measure!  lasting  beyond  bound  .' 

A  fjpnuuu  of  bliss  is  bliss.  Ytmif, 

PERPIGNAN,  Ruscino,  an  ancient,  large, 
and  strong  post  town,  and  the  principal  place  of 
the  department  of  the  Eastern  ryreneej,  France, 
containing  15,800  inhabitants.  It  has  an  infe- 
rior court  of  judicature,  under  the  royal  <»urt  of 
Montpellier,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  mint,  a 
superintendency  of  the  customs,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  society  of  arts,  a  communal  college, 
and  a  school  for  drawing  architectural.  Thi? 
town  IS  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tel,  at  its  junction  with  tlic  Hame,  It  is 
built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
which  overlooks  a  magnificent  plain,  to  the  west 
of  which  rises  the  t'anigon,  one  of  llw  highest 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains;  to  the  north  the 
Corbieres  mountains ;  to  the  east  the  sea,  hidden 
by  •  noge  of  Terdaot  hills,  and  to  the  south  the 
road  to  Catalonia.  The  tempentuie  is  quite 
warm :  at  a  few  IcaKue*  ftom  the  town  the  ontng« 
^ws  in  tli«  open  field,  and  even  in  the  valley, 
in  which  It  stands ;  the  olive  trees  form  imraen(« 
orchanU,  extending  to  the  fool  of  the  Canigou  ; 
to  Ihal  while  this  mountain  rears  its  peak,  co- 
vtnd  with  snow,  its  bas«  is  dothed  with  the 
tielM*t  produce  of  the  louih.   The  town,  though 


not  well  built,  presents  an  agreeable  aspect ;  them 
are  seveml  hnc  public  buildings  in  it,  and  SOOB 
fine  walks  recently  planted. 

This  place  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  «*  it 
forms  the  pass  from  Roussillon  into  Catalonia. 
Its  fortifications,  considerably  augmented  bf 
Vauban,  were  almost  entirely  renewed  in  1823; 
and  the  citadel,  so  situated  as  to  comm.ind  tlie 
town,  has  been  rendered  very  strong,  and  caiiable 
of  reMsting successive  attacks.  At  diSlerent  iH;no<is 
I'erpignan  has  sustained  sieges,  uhich  put  ths 
constancy  and  courage  of  ils  inhabitants  to  Iha 
severest  trial.  The  most  memorable  of  Ibeaa 
was  in  M75,  under  Louis  XI.,  which  has  been 
compar>!d  to  those  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia; 
for  eight  months  the  people  sufTered  all  the  hoc* 
rors  of  famine,  aud  at  last  the  place  wa.s  taken  hj 
.storm.  It  was  besieged  wiiliout  success  in  1543, 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  by  an  army  of  400,000 
men.  In  1642  Louis  XIII.  took  it  after  a  sicg* 
of  three  months.  This  is  the  native  town  of 
Carrere,  the  celebrated  physician,  and  the  jiajotec 
Rigaud. 

llere  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollen  stiifli, 
lace,  cork,  and  leather;  and  a  trade  is  earned  oit 
in  Rivesalses  wines,  brandy,  grain,  oil,  line  wool» 
iron,  silk,  corks,  &c.  There  is  a  very  flourishia^ 
fold  here,  in  which  are  150  Thibetian  goaU. 
The  public  places  are  the  library,  conlainiaf 
13,000  volumes,  the  cabinets  of  natural  hiMoiy 
and  philosophy,  the  place  d'armes,  a  grand  rect- 
angle, one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  bsrnick* 
capable  of  coplaining  5000  men  ;  the  royal  sqiusre, 
the  lown-hall,  the  justice-hall,  the  bcaulifnl  walk 
between  the  glacis  of  the  to«n  and  ihe  natenns; 
canal,  the  bridge  over  the  Tel  and  the  citadvl, 
where  there  is  a  very  deep  well  lo  which  you  de- 
scend by  a  flight  of  stairs ;  it  is  supplied  by  a 
fountain,  inexhaustible  in  the  greatest  droughtv 
Perpignan  is  eighty -one  miles  south-east  of  Car- 
cassone,  forty-five  south  of  Narbonne,  thirty -three 
east  of  Prades,  twenty-four  north-west  of  Port- 
Vendre,  and  705  south  of  Paris,  in  long.  0"  3< 
E.,  lat.  42°  42'  N. 

PERPLEX',  V.  a.  &  adj.-^      Fr.  ptrplrx;  lul. 

PtaPLr.x'EDtT,  adv.  (perpUno  ;  Lat.  ptr- 

Pcrplcx'edmus,  n.  >.       iplerta.    "To  embu- 

PtRPttx'iTT.  3rass;enlangU-;di>- 

tract;  torment;  vex;  involve;  make  inliicataj 

complicate:  as  an  adjective,  intricate;  cornpli* 

cated ;   difficult ;   but  perplexed  is  the  m^doil 

and  better  word  :  perplexedly  and  perplexedlMM 

follow  the  senses  of  the  adjeciive:  (>erplexc<llMM 

nnd  perplexity  mean  embarrasment ;  iotriouioa; 

involution  of  affairs  or  of  mind. 

Being  greatly  prrptntd  ia  bis  mind,  be  dtter- 
mined  lo  go  into  Persia.  I  itar.  lii.  XL 

1  he  fear  of  him  ever  since  hath  put  me  intn  tiuHk 
ptTvltxily,  as  now  you  found  me.  StJnrf. 

IImi  royal  virgin,  whi>h  '•'  .■' '  'nm  far. 
Id  pensive  plight  and  suo 

■fbe  whole  alrhicvcmi'ii      ■  jbtful  war. 

Came  ruoning  fast  lo  greet  his  victory.         Spmtm 

Prrftaiiy  not  sufleiing  them  to  be  idl«,  ihrv  Ibiak 
and  do,  as  it  w«r«,  in  a  phrrnsy.  Httiwr. 

Themaelvcs  with  doubu  tbe  day  and  night  ptrpUr' 

.-.  D~a-i. 

Tbeir  way 
Li«  tkfoagk  the  fmrUmi  peilii  el  the  diear  wood. 
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fctdtaiJ  4it*ru  ibe  •pints  for  ths  motiriD  of 
fctrfj^mmiliig  to  lb«  aevctal  uiiiiitl  ciigcnu,  u 
|i^  ■  tW  Ihror;.  GlamtiUe't  Scrptii. 

UIb  iMk  for  ihc  UbjriDth  ;  for  I  onoot  di». 
a^»  hUcm  Ml  the  perplexity  of  hU  own  thoughts. 

SliUmjJIetl. 
hp^flmt  iIm  wadt  of  the  fair  ki  with  nice 
— .'M'JJ  of  pkilotopbjTi  vhea  he  should  engage 

Dryten. 

.    M.  Casiiroir,    prime   niini«(er  of 

*is  Vnn  at  Grenoble  on  the  12ih  of 

IT7r.     Hi*  fiilher  was  an  eminent  and 

I  Mercbani,  and  at  an  early  age  his  son 

I  1^  amy.  and  served  in  the  Italian  caro- 

I  of  1799  and   1800;  on  the  death  of  his 

he  f«lit«d   from  the  army,  and  devoted 

to  emnniercial   pursuits.     In   1802    he 

1a  bank  at  Paris,  and  speculated  in 

I  for  mtlria-spiniiing,  sui;ar-refining, 

■<|Radi>iK  6our  by  sieaiu.     By  these  means 

It  (OfBifvd   an    irameDse   fortune,    and   being 

^tmm  •  it^ti,  continued  tl)e  resolute  and  un. 

■■fnaonng  eDcmy  of  every  ministry  from  that 

fMiadio  IW  KToluiion  of  1830.     At  tiie  latter 

criMht  avowed  himself  the  friend  of  popular 

■■■■■^  and  opened  his  house  a<  a  rendezvous 

tm  te  itfatia  who  protested  against  the  ille- 

9^  4f  *t>a  proce«din^  of  the  crown.     On 

■a  Aaalutica   of  the    Lafitte  administration, 

la  aaeialhil  to  Ibe  bead  of  the  government,  and 

y«*atd  la*  AiToarite  policy  to  the  termination 

»l  kmmrnr.     He  died  of  cholera  morbus,  on 

iKihiHof  April,  1832,  and  was  interred  with 

A*  kifiaat  (leiDonitratioo  of  respect  in  the  re- 

MM7  ol  Prrc  l«  Chaise. 

PlKt)i:iSlTR,B...  )  Lit.   perqumtus. 

F(a'acTUTXi>.  arf|f.       )    Something  above  re- 

flfw  aB^ia  or  gains :  supplied  with  perquisites. 

ka  whmi  avkiU  the  pride  of  gardens  rare, 

Bssiiii  r*)al,  ur  however  fair, 

U  fmYm^fi  vvrlels  frrqarot  stand, 

Aad  cac&  acv  wttlk  must  a  new  tax  demand  ? 

TM  ■*.  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
T«  mt/km  mj  cream  a  perfnii/e, 

\  sAKal  to  mend  your  wages  f     Widmrand  Cai, 
\  ^iB  fciiislmini   the  bt^t prr^witf  of  aplace  ar« 
lit  (ivct  amaoof  doinggood.    Adduon, 
Psaacmn,   in  lavt,  is  any  ihini;  ptlen  by  a 
•a  industry,  or  purchased  with  his  mo- 
coatxadislinclion  to  what  descends   to 

■  has  Grthar  or  other  ancestor. 

FKKSAULT  (Cbailes),  son  of  an  advocate 

.     ut  bom  at  Paris,  in  1620.     Col- 

Um  first  cleric   of  the  buildings,  of 

ha  WM    superintendant,  and   aftervtards 

k&B    oojnptroller-i!eneral   of  the   finances 

his.     He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 

r— .U«i«y  of  belles  lettres  and    inscriptions, 

res  frce'rrfd   into  the   French  academy  in 

-mn  La  Peinture,  and  La  siecle 

.lid,  are  well  Itnown.     He  drew 

_  oi  gnat  men  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

vTwlril  (KKtmts,  and  produced  other  esteemed 

Paa»j»ctT  (Oaiidi"),  brother  of  Charles,  was 
|«»  at  Pantia  1613;  and  was  bred  a  physician, 
^^A  Im  eevar  pnctised  but  among  his  rela- 
^H,  (haodi,  aoa  the  poor.  He  excelled  in 
^tiiitactw,  painting,    sculpture,   mathematics^ 


physics,  and  all  those  arts  tliat  relate  to  deiiizn- 
ing  and  mechanics.  When  the  academy  of 
sciences  was  established,  he  was  one  of  its  first 
members,  and  was  chiefly  depended  on  for  me- 
chanics and  natural  philosophy.  His  works  are, 
A  French  translation  of  Vilnivius ;  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  1'  Histoire  Naturclle  des  Anirnaux, 
fol.  1676,  with  figures;  Essais  de  Phisique,  4 
vols.  i2mo,  1688;  Kecueil  des  Plusieurs  Ma- 
chines de  nouvelle  Invention,  4to.  1700,  &c.  He 
died  in  1(388. 

Perr.\ult  (Nicholas  and  Peter),  brothers  of 
the  two  last,  made  Uiemselves  also  known  in  the 
literary  world. 

PERRON  (James  Davy  Du),  a  cardinal  dis- 
tinguished by  his  abilities  and  learning,  born  in 
Bern,  in  1556;  and  educated  by  .lulian  Davy, 
his  father,  a  very  learned  Calvinist.  Philip  Des- 
portes,  abbot  of  Tyron,  made  him  known  to 
Henry  III.  king  of  France,  who  conceived  a 
great  esteem  for  him.  Some  time  after  Du  Per- 
ron abjured  Calvinism,  and  embraced  the  ecclis 
siaslical  function.  After  the  murder  of  Henry 
III.  he  retired  to  the  house  of  cardinal  de  Bour- 
bon, and  look  great  pains  in  bringing  back  the 
Protestants  to  the  church  of  Rome.  lie  chiefly 
contributed  to  engage  Henry  IV.  to  change  his 
religion  :  and  that  prince  sent  him  to  negociate 
Ills  reconciliation  to  the  holy  see,  in  which  be 
succeeded.  Du  Perron  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Evreux  while  he  resided  at  Rome.  He  was 
made  cardinal  in  1604  by  pope  Clement  VIII. 
at  the  solicitation  of  Henry  Iv.  who  aAerwards 
nominated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Sens.  He 
also  sent  him  to  Rome  with  cardinal  Joyense,  in 
order  to  terminate  the  disputes  between  Paul  \''. 
and  the  Venetians.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1618. 
His  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  3-  vols,  folio. 

PERROT  (Nicholas),  lord  of  Ablancourt,  a 
man  of  uncommon  genius,  born  at  Chalons  in 
1600.  After  studying  philosophy  about  three 
years  he  was  sent  to  Pans  to  follow  the  taw.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  advocate 
of  parliament,  but  soon  discontinued  his  prac- 
tice. In  1637  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
French  academy;  he  died  in  1664.  His  works 
are  mo!>tly  translations. 

PERRUKE,  Pebuke,  or  Periwig,  was  an- 
ciently a  name  for  a  long  head  of  natural  hair  ; 
such,  particularly,  as  there  was  care  taken  in  the 
adjusting  and  trimming  of.  Tlie  Latins  called  it 
coma ;  whence  part  of  Gaul  look  the  denomina- 
tion of  Gallia  Comata,  from  the  long  hair  which 
the  inhabitants  wore  as  a  sign  of  freedom.  The 
word  is  now  used  for  a  set  of  false  hair,  curled, 
buckled,  and  sewed  together  on  a  frame  or  cawl ; 
anciently  called  capillamentum  or  '  false  peruke.' 
The  ancients  used  false  hair,  but  the  use  of  pe- 
rukes, in  their  present  mode,  has  not  existed  two 
centuries. 

PERRY,  II.  «.  Fr.  |>oirJ,  from  poirr ;  Belg. 
jieerdranck.      Cyder  made  of  peais. 

Perrji  is  llie  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  cyder,  ia 
the  ordering  of  which,  let  not  your  peais  tie  over  ripa 
before  you  grind  them  ;  and  with  some  sorts  of  pears, 
the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  is  of  great 
advanlJge.  making  ptrryequal  to  the  redstreak cyder. 

Muriimtr. 
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Perbt,  tlie  best  peats  for  perry  are  tliose 
which  are  most  tart  and  harsh.  Uf  these  tlie 
Bosbuiy  pear,  the  Bareland  pear,  and  the  horse 
pear,  are  the  most  esteemed  for  perry  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  the  squash  pear  in  Gloucestershire. 

Pebri  (Captain  John),  an  engineer,  who 
resided  long  m  Russia,  having  been  recom- 
mended to  the  czar  Peter,  while  in  England,  as  a 
person  capable  of  serving  him  on  a  rariety  of 
occasions  relating  to  his  new  design  of  establish- 
ing a  fleet,  making  his  rivers  navigable,  &c.  He 
was  author  of  The  State  of  Russia,  1716,  8vo., 
and  An  Account  of  the  stopping  of  Dagueham 
Breach,  1721,  8vo.  He  died  February  11th, 
1733. 

Perry  (James),  an  Enelish  journalist,  was 
bom  at  Aberdeen,.  October  30th,  1756.  After 
receiving  his  education  in  the  high  school  of  that 
place,  he  was  entered  of  the  Marischal  College, 
with  a  view  to  the  law ;  but  the  failure  of  his 
fether,  who  was  a  builder,  put  an  end  to  that 
design,  and  in  1774  he  went  successively  to 
Edinburgh  and  to  Manchester,  as  a  mercantile 
clerk;  but  in  1777  he  pushed  on  in  quest  of  for- 
tune to  London.  Here  tie  became  a  writer  in  The 
General  Advertiser,  which  paper  prospered  well 
under  his  management.  In  1782  he  became  the 
first  editor  of  llie  European  Magazine,  in  which 
he  bad  Dr.  William  Tnomson  for  a  coadjutor, 
though  the  work  did  not  answer  till  Mr.  Isaac 
Reed  undertook  the  management.  Mr.  Perry 
now  engaged  in  conducting  The  Gazetteer,  and 
was  also  the  editor  of  Debrett's  Parliamentary 
Debates.  At  length  he  purchased  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  paper  made  his  fortune.  He 
died  at  Brighton,  December  4th,  1821.  He  was 
twice  the  object  of  a  public  prosecution,  once  for 
publishing  the  Resolutions  of  the  Derby  Meet- 
mg ;  and  secondly,  for  a  par^raph  respecting 
his  late  majesty  then  prince  of  Wales.  Un 
the  (brmer  occasion  he  was  defended  by  lord 
Erskine ;  on  the  latter  he  pleaded  his  own 
cause  with  great  ability,  and  both  times  obtained 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  For  many  years  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Perry,  might  be  deemed  a  sort  of  official 
orv'an  of  the  Whig  opposition,  a  feature  which  it 
imtnediately  lost  on  his  death. 

PEK'SECUTE,  V.  a.  )       Fr.  peneculer,  of 

PrRsr-ct'Tiox,  n.  ».      >  Lat.  p«T«TU<iif ;   ital. 

Persecvtob.  Jpertequire  ;  Span,  and 

Port,  peruqvir;  of  barb.  Lai.  penequi.  To  pur- 
sue intently ;  hence  malignantly ;  harass  with 
penalties ;  importune :  the  nouns  follow  these 
senses. 

Our  necks  ire  under  ftntcatim;  we  labour  and 
hive  no  rest.  Ijimtntatiotn  v.  5. 

The  Jews  raised  prntcul'um  agiintt  Paul  and  Bir- 
Dibu,  and  expelltd  them.  Aclt  xiii.  .*>•). 

1  pertecvted  this  way  unto  the  drath.       Id.  xsii. 

They  might  have  fallen  down,  being  pmtculfti  of 
vengeance,  and  icittered  aliroad.       Wiulom  xi.  20. 
Hcivv  pfrtrculion  >hall  arise 

On  all,  who  in  tlie  worship  severe 

Of  ipirit  ind  tiuth.  ilUum. 

\\  hat  man  can  do  against  llivm  not  afraid. 

Though  to  the  ilratli  :  againtl  ^u<'h  cruelties 

With  inHiril  cun>olatiuiii  tivuniiwiiscd  ; 

And  oft  (uuporlt'd  mi,  at  shall  amue 

Tbeii  proudest  fertmtun.       Id.  Parodiu  Loit. 


He  endeavoured  to  prepare  bis  chirge  for  the  i^*' 
ception  of  the  impendiug  peneeuliou ;  that  they  mUl*' 
adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  sime  tiniiiiiiil^r 
for  a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil  doeis.  FtU, 
Relate, 

For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 

To  perHcutt  so  brave,  so  just  a  man.        Drgimu 

Chnstian  fortitude  and  patience  had  their  oppOT' 
tunity  in  times  of  affliction  and  ftrmeutim.     Sfnt. 

The  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  ChristiaM 
had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  those  leainrf 
Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  fxrHciuiaii. 

JUHmm. 

Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  but  rrtiinrt 
every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a  cruel  pum^' 
cutar.  Swj^ 

Pebsecution,  in  a  more  restrained  tenae,  i« 
the  sufferings  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Historians  usually  reckon  ten  seaeal 
persecutions,  the  first  of  which  was  under  the 
emperor  Nero,  thirty-one  years  after  our  LordV 
ascension ;  when  that  emperor,  having  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of  that  exe- 
crable action  on  the  Christians,  who  under  that 
pretence  were  wrapped  up  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs ;  othen 
were  crucified,  and  others  burnt  alive.  The  ae- 
cond  was  under  Domitian,  in  the  year  95.  Ib 
this  persecution,  St.  John  the  apostle  was  sent  t» 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  in  order  to  be  employed  id 
di^ng  in  the  mines.  The  third  began  in  the 
tliircl  vear  6f  Trajan,  in  the  year  100,  and  waa 
carried  on  with  great  violence  for  several  yean. 
Tlic  fourth  was  under  Antoninus  the  philosopher, 
when  the  Christians  were  banished  from  their 
houses,  forbidden  to  show  their  heads,  reproached, 
beaten,  hurried  from  place  to  place,  plundered, 
imprisoned,  and  stoned.  The  fifth  be«n  in  the 
year  197,  under  the  emperor  Severtis.  The  tixth 
began  with  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maximinns 
in  235.  The  seventh,  which  was  the  most  dread- 
ful persecution  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
church,  began  in  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Decius,  when  the  Christians  were  in  all 
places  driven  from  their  habitations,  stripped  of 
their  estates,  tormented  with  racks,  &c.  The 
eighth  began  in  the  year  257,  in  the  fourth  year  oC 
the  rei^n  of  Valerian.  The  ninth  was  under  the 
emperor  Aurclian,  A.  D.  274 ;  but  this  was  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  the  tenth  began  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Dioclesian,  A.  I).  303.  In  this 
dreadful  pcrsecutiun,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
houses  filled  with  Christians  were  set  on  fire, 
and  whole  droves  were  tied  together  with  ropes, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

PERSEPOLIS,  formeriy  the  capital  of  Per- 
sia, situated  in  N,  lat.  30°  30'  E.,  lone.  H4° ; 
now  in  ruins,  but  still  remarkable  for  the  most 
magnificent  remains  of  a  palace  or  temple  thai 
art  now  iierhaps  to  be  found  in  the  world.  This 
city  «too<t  in  one  of  the  finest  plains  in  Persia, 
beiiiir  eis;hteen  or  nineteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  in  different  places,  two,  four,  or  six  leagues  ' 
in  bruadth.  It  i:,  watered  by  the  great  river 
Araves,  now  Uendemir,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
riviileti  besides.  Within  the  compass  of  this 
plain  .ire  between  1000  and  1,'iOO  villages,  all 
ailorned  with  |)lva.sant  gardens,  and  planted  with 
shady  trees.  The  entrance  of  ihij  plain  un  die 
west  side  has  received  as  much  grandeur  tNm 
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city  U  coven  cuuld  do  from  in- 
Imijm  art.  ll  eansals  of  a  range  of  moun- 
Mb  aap  and  bi^,  four  leagues  in  leng:th, 
ml  4mt  two  milei  broad,  forming  two  flat 
Wa  i<&  a  risiag  terrace  in  the  middle,  the 
■■c«<«lHe]|  b  Mffectly  plain  and  even,  all 
j  if^n*  ro^  In  this  there  are  such  openings, 
l«f  tt  lenarccs  arc  so  fine  and  so  even,  that  one 
[ttrii  ht  te  tpied  to  think  the  whole  the  work 
,  if  tk  znat  extent,  and  prodigious  eleva- 
I  tereaC  v»d  not  convince  one  that  it  is  a 
r  M»  great  for  augfat  but  nature  to  produce. 
banks  were  the  very  place 
guards  firem  Feisepolis  tuck 
I  hoai  which  Alexander  found  it  so  dif- 
litfedse  them.  Une  caiinut  from  hence 
I  Ae  (uiit3  o^  the  city,  because  the  banks 
I  ka^  to  be  overlooked  :  but  one  can  per- 
n  rttrj  <Kle  ilie  ruins  of  walls  and  of 
•Moa^  which  heretofore  adorned  the  range  of 
^BMias  of  which  we  :u^  speaking.  On  the 
•Maad  oo  the  norilt  this  city  is  defended  in  the 
tt*  mmoKt :  *o  that,  considering  the  height  and 
noon*  of  these  banks,  one  may  safely  say 
Ak  Aa»  is  not  io  the  world  a  place  so  fortified 

1W  ■OBfltam  Rehumut,  in  the  form  of  an 
MftahaUc,  encircles  the  palace,  which  is  one 
<4i^  kablest  and  most  beautiful  pieces  of  ar- 
^^em  lemaining  of  all  antiquity.  Autliurt 
■d  tiarellert  have  been  exceedingly  minute  in 
toor  4Bcnp4>vns  of  these  ruins  ;  and  yet  some 
•^Abi  lafr  rx^iressed  themselves  so  differently 
6«B  alkas,  that,  had  they  not  agreed  with  re- 
ipm  10  \!gc  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place, 
tm  •wkU  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  they  had 
nMhd  diflercnt  spots.  I'hese  ruins  have  been 
<l«iihi.il  by  Garcias  de  Siha  Figueroa,  Pietro 
4»  k  Vtlle,  Cbaidm,  Le  Brun,  and  Mr.  I'rank- 
k  W«  than  adopt  tlie  description  of  the  lat- 
Iv,  a  hoog  exoeediDgly  distinct,  and  given  by 
(  tTi«ma  MclIiKeoi  and  unassuming. 

Tbr  aseeat  to  the  columns  is  by  a  grand  stair- 
cac  af  biue  ftooe  containing  104  steps.  The 
fcal  ifeiecla  that  strike  the  beholder  on  his  en- 
I  m»  two  portals  of  stone,  about  fifty  feet  in 
the  tides  are  embellished  with  two 
I  of  aA  immense  size,  dreiised  out  with  a 
«f  bead  work,  and,  contrary  to  the 
ihad,  they  are  represented  standing.  On 
above  are  inscriptions  in  an  ancient 
Aaaetac  the  meaning  of  which  no  one  hitherto 
Ib  laaei  iltir  to  decipher. 

Al  a  small  distance  from  these  portals  you  as- 
^■1  XBOlhrr  Bight  of  step!^,  which  lead  to  the 
PmI  hail  of  cotomos.  Tlie  sides  of  this  staircase 
•■  viaaaiitcd  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  basso- 
w^mm :  ato**  of  them  have  vessels  in  their  hands ; 
bar  ^gi  there  a  camel  appears,  and  at  other 
•■M  a  kind  of  triumphal  car,  made  afier  the 
Bi^Ba  hij^mn  :  tx-iides  these  are  several  led 
iamm*  '  <i  at  times  intervene 

«d  A  At  the  head  nf  the 

MSEaae  a  anoii.rr  oivxi-rtlievo,  representing  a 
Cm  tiria^  a  baO  ;  and  close  to  Ihi.s  are  olher 
»i  iHliiiBi  in  m-'~'  •  '  -ncters.  On  petting 
«■  (be  top  of  tb>-  you   enter  what  was 

"^      eilT    a  ma** iit  liall ;  the  natives 

Ibii  the  name  of  chehol  minar,  or 


forty  pillars  ;  and,  though  this  name  is  oAen  used 
to  express  the  whole  of  the  building,  it  is  more 
particularly  appropriated  to  this  part  of  it.  Al- 
though a  vast  number  of  ages  have  elapsed  since 
the  foundation,  fii\een  of  the  columns  yet  remain 
entire ;  they  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  masterly  pieces  of  masonry :  their 
pedestals  are  curiously  worked,  and  appear  little 
injured  by  tlie  band  of  lime.  The  shafts  are 
enfluted  up  to  the  top,  and  the  capitals  are  adorn- 
ed with  a  profusion  of  frei-work.  From  this  hall 
you  proceed  along  eastward,  until  you  arrive  at 
the  remains  of  a  large  square  building,  to  which 
you  enter  through  a  door  of  eranite.  Most  of 
the  doors  and  windows  of  this  apartment  are 
still  standing;  they  are  of  black  marble,  and  po- 
lished like  a  mirror  :  on  the  sides  of  the  doors, 
at  the  entrance,  are  bassi-relievi  of  two  figures 
at  full  length  ;  they  represent  a  man  in  the  atti- 
tude of  suibbing  a  goat :  with  onL  hand  he  seiies 
hold  of  the  animal  by  the  horn,  and  thrusts  a 
dagger  into  his  belly  with  the  olhef ;  one  of  the 
goat's  feet  rests  upon  tlie  breast  of  the  man,  and 
the  other  upon  his  right  arm.  Tliis  device  is 
common  tliroughout  the  palace.  Over  another 
door  of  the  same  apartmeut  is  a  representation 
of  two  men  at  full  length  ;  behind  them  stands 
a  domestic  holding  a  spread  umbrella :  they  are 
supported  by  large  round  staffs,  appear  to  be 
in  years,  have  long  beards,  and  a  profusion  of 
hair  upon  their  heads.  At  the  south-west  en- 
trance of  this  apartment  are  two  large  pillars  of 
stone,  upon  which  are  carved  four  figures ;  they 
are  dressed  in  long  garments,  and  hold  in  their 
hands  spears  ten  feet  in  length.  At  this  entrance 
also  the  remains  of  a  staircase  of  blue  stone  are 
still  visible.  Vast  numbers  of  broken  pieces  of 
pillars,  shafts,  and  capitals  are  scattered  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,  some  of  them  of 
such  enormous  size  that  it  is  wonderful  to 
think  how  they  could  have  been  brought  whole 
and  set  up  together.  Indeed,  all  the  remains  of 
these  noble  ruins  indicate  their  former  grandeur 
and  luagnificence,  truly  worthy  of  being  tlie  resi- 
dence of  a  great  and  powerful  monarch. 

These  noble  ruins  are  now  the  shelter  of  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey.  Besides  the  inscription  above- 
mentioned,  there  are  others  io  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Greek.  Dr.  Hyde  observes  that  the  inscrip- 
tions are  very  rude  and  artless ;  and  that  some, 
if  not  all  of  them,  are  in  praise  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  therefore  are  later  tlian  that  conqueror. 

P£KSES,  llie  last  king  of  Macedonia.  See 
Macepox. 

PEU.SEVERE',  V.  n.  "J     Fr  penevertr  ;  Ital. 

PtRSEiE'R»xct,  n.  ».    >;wr»er«rflrt; Span. and 

Pehseve'bast,  adj.  j  Port,  pfrieverar;  Lai. 
penrvero.  To  persist;  continue;  be  constant  in 
a  design  or  attempt:  perseverance  is  persistence; 
continuance  ;  constancy  in  good  or  ill :  persever- 
aut,  constant;  persisting. 

But  my  rude  musick,  which  was  wont  to  pleas* 
Some  dainty  eani,  cannot  with  any  skill 

The  drt-atlful  tempest  of  her  wralh  appea.se. 
Nor  mote  the  dauphin  from  her  stubborn  will  ; 
But  io  her  priilc  she  doth  pmtverr  still.        iifnftr. 
The  kiag-becoming  graoo 

Bounty,  frrtmrraucf ,  mercy,  lowlineaa ; 

I  hare  no  relish  of  them,       Statapfor*,  MaeUth. 
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Tbty  hau  rapenUnc*  mora  Uun  ptnmtmmn  in  a 
fault.  Sing  Charla. 

We  place  the  grace  of  God  in  the  throoe,  to  rule 
and  leigQ  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  permver- 
mcf,  and  lalvation.  Hammond. 

Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 

Their  happiness,  and  ptnaen  upright !     tliUan. 
Thus  beginning  thus  we  pertevtn ; 

Our  pasuoDf  yet  continue  what  they  were. 

Dryien. 

Wait  the  seasons  of  Providence  with  patience  and 
fmntnna  in  the  duties  of  our  calling,  what  difficul- 
ties soever  we  may  encounter.  L'Sttrange. 

To  ptrxwra  in  any  evil  coune  makes  you  unhappy 
IB  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into  ever- 
lasting torments  in  the  next.  (Valu. 

Patienoa  and  pmrnnau*  overcome  the  greatest 
diiEculties.  CiariMta, 

.\nd  ptnaemnet  vrith  his  battered  shield.  Brooke. 

Pebseveramce,  in  theology,  a  continuance  in 
a  state  of  grace  to  a  state  of  glory.  About  this 
■abject  there  has  been  much  controversy  in  the 
Christian  church.  All  divines,  except  Unitari- 
ans, admit  that  no  man  can  ever  be  in  a  state  of 
Race  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Spirit  of 
•  God ;  but  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  differ 
widely  as  to  the  nature  of  this  co-operation.  The 
former,  at  least  such  as  call  themselves  the  true 
disciples  of  Calvin,  believe  that  those  who  are 
once  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace  can 
never  fall  totally  from  it,  or  die  in  mortal  sin. 
The  Arminians,  on  the  otiier  hand,  contend  that 
the  whole  of  this  life  is  a  state  of  probation ; 
that  without  the  gtace  of  God  we  can  do  no- 
thing that  is  good ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  assists, 
but  dbes  not  overpower  our  natural  faculties ; 
and  that  a  man,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  may 
resist,  grieve,  and  even  quench  the  Spirit.  See 
Theology. 

PERSEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  by  EHuiae,  the  daughter  of  king  Acrisius. 
See  AcRisii'S  and  Danae.  Many  miracles  are 
related  of  this  hero  by  the  poets.  Having  en- 
saged  to  bring  the  head  of  Medusa  to  Polydectes 
King  of  Seriphos,  who  had  educated  him,  Mi- 
nerva gave  him  her  shield,  Mercury  lent  him  his 
wing5  aiid  caduceus,  with  his  dagger  made  of 
diamonds  called  herpe ;  and  Pluto  lent  him  his 
helmet,  which  rendered  him  invisible.  Thus 
equipped,  Perseus  flew  through  the  air,  visited 
the  Graie,  and  their  sisters  the  Gorgons ;  killed 
Medusa,  and  brought  away  her  head  ;  gave  birth 
to  Pegasus  and  Chrysaor  from  her  blood ;  turn- 
ed the  giant  Atlas  into  a  mountain  by  a  sight  of 
her  heaid  ;  killed  the  sea  monster  that  was  going 
to  devour  Andromeda ;  married  that  princess ; 
chan^  her  uncle  Phineus  and  his  troops,  who 
were  going  to  carry  her  off  from  him,  into 
stones;  and  made  the  same  metamorphosis  upon 
Polydectes  when  he  was  going  to  ravish  Da- 
nae. Having  afterwards  killed  his  grandfetlier 
Acrisius  accidentally,  bjr  throwing  a  quoit,  he 
refused  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne  of  Argos, 
and  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Tirynthus ;  after 
which  he  founded  the  city  of  Mycente,  of  which 
be  became  king,  and  where  he  and  hn  posterity 
teigned  for  too  years.  Heflouriiihed,  according 
to  most  chronologists,  in  1348  B.C.;  but  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  only  in  1028. 

PiRSEi's,  in  astronomy.    Sec  .\<>TnoNOMr. 


Pebseus.    See  Macedon.    This 
moiutrch  left  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  Philip  i 
Alexander.    The  latter  was  bred  a  carpenter,  f 
having  acquired  some  learning,  became  i 
to  the  senate  of  Rome. 

PERSHOUE,   or    Pearsbore,  an 
market  town  of  Worcestershire,  is  situated 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Avon,  10.1  milei  i 
west  by  west  from  London,  on  die  direct  road  *^ 
Worcester.    It  consists  of  two  parochial  di^^*. 
sions ;  viz.  the  vicarage  of  St  Andrew,  and  *^|2 
chapelry  of  Holy  Cross.     Pershore  b  a  Unm  ^2 
great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  derivvd  #** 
name  from  the  number  of  pear-trees  which  giW^^ 
in  its  vicinity.     Accordit^  to  bishop  Tanntf^^ 
Oswald,  a  nephew  of  Etheired,  king  of  Mtici^^ 
founded  a  monastery  here  in  689 ;  but  Williatf^ 
of  Malmsbury  asserts  that  Egelward,  duke  a^> 
Dorset,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  was  the  first  foii»«^ 
der.     Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  oolT' 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy,  by  stating  that  A 
was  considerably  enlar^jed  and  increased  in  ili 
endowments  by  Egelward.  It  became  an  abb^  of 
Benedictine   monks,  dedicated  at  first  to  tfaa 
blessed  Virgin  and  the  apoAles  Peter  and  Puil, 
but  afterwards  to  St.  Edburga.     Belonging  to 
the  abbey  was  a  large  chotch,  called  tl^  Holj 
Cross,  280  feet  in  length,  and  120  broad.     Of 
the  abbey  itself  there  are  but  few  vestiges ;  bvt 
the  church  has  been  refoired,  and  used  for  paro- 
chial purposes.    It  has  a  lofty  square  tower,  and 
contains  several  old  monuments.      In  ancient 
times,  the  principal  approach  to  the  abbey  was 
through  Lice  Street,  a  Saxon  appellation  derived 
from  the  corpses  for  interment  being   carried 
along  that  street.    A  small  part  of  the  gateway 
on  the  north  side  is  still  in  exutence ;  near  it 
was  the  chapel  of  St.  Edburga,  a  daughter  of 
king  Edward  the  Elder.     Pershore  has  at  pre- 
sent two  churches,  that  of  Holy  Cross  above- 
mentioned,  and  All  Saints,  which  is  small,  but 
neat,  and  has  a  square  tower.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  one  street,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in   length,  and  has  many  respectable 
houses.    The  manufacture  of  stockings   is  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.     It  formerlj 
sent  members  to  parliament,  but  none  have  been 
returned  since  the  23d  of  Edward  I.    It  has  a 
market  on  Tuesday,  and  three  aimual  fairs. 

PERSIA,  a  mojt  ancient  and  celebrated  em- 
pire of  Asia,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  vari- 
ously stated.  At  present,  according  to  Sir  Wi|. 
liam  Jones,  Persia  is  the  name  of  only  one 
province  of  this  extensive  empire,  which,  by  the 
natives,  and  all  the  learned  Mussulmans  in  In- 
dia, is  called  Ir^.  The  same  learned  writer  is 
confident  that  Iriln,  or  Persia  in  its  largest  ex- 
tent, formerly  comprehended  within  its  outline 
the  lower  Asia. 

Of  Ancient  Persia. — The  most  ancient 
name  of  this  country  wai  Elam,  or  K.\asa,  from 
Klam  the  son  of  Shem,  from  whom  its  first  in- 
habitants are  descended.  Herodotus  calls  its 
inhabitants  Cephenes ;  and  in  very  ancient  times 
the  people  are  said  to  have  called  themselves 
Arta'i,  and  the  country  where  they  dwelt  Artva. 
In  the  books  of  Daniel,  Esdras,  &c.,  it  is  called 
by  the  names  of  Pars,  Pharus,  or  Pars,  whmce 
the  modern  name  of  Persia ;  but  whence  tliose 
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kr*«   be«a  deriTed    is   now  unceriain, 
llrt  Penu  was  onginally  peopled  by  Elam,  the 
■■WSbmL.  has  been  rery  ge'ierally  admitted; 
hM  A*  aacicfit  history  of  this  distinguished  em- 
fitt  a  venr    little  known.      The  first  Persian 
■■■rIi  of  whom  any  thing  is  known  with  lole- 
oMe  ■tix.tum.j  was  the  great  Cvnis,  although  it 
ii  erident  ikoU  a  powerful  monarchy  had  subsist- 
■I  m  Ii^   for  ages   before  the  accession  of  that 
kMo;  cbai  llus  monarchy  was  called  the  Mahe- 
I  djimrtT  ;  and  tliat  it  was  in  hct  the  oldest 
thf  m  me  world. 
f  Cyrus  i*  celebrated  both  by  sacred  and  profane 
• ;  bat  the  latter  are  at  no  small  variance 
;  his  birth  and  accession  to  the  throne. 
told  by  Hertxlotus  of  Astyages,  the 
kiag  of  the  Medes,  being  alarmed  by  his 
of  bis   endeavouring  to  prevent  Iheir 
t  by  martying  his  daughter,  Mandane, 
m  Persian ;  of  his  afterwards  ordering 
■oa  Cyras  to  be  murdered ;  of  his  pre- 
bf  Harpagus,  and  of  Astyages's  bar- 
icweoc^   by  murdering  llarpagus's  son, 
art  mriiK  up  his  man^iled   (imbs  to  Harp,-i)rus 
■  tdaaer;  and  of  llarpagus's  conspiring  with 
Cjia  ta  dethrone  his  grandfather ;  with  Asty- 
^Bs  deposition  and   imprisonment ;  have  all 
^trj  anai  the  air  of  a  fable.     According  to 
XaMpboo,  Cyrus  was  the  .son  of  Cambyses,  king 
tf  PtoM,  ODil  Mandane  the  daughter  of  Asty- 
1^  kin^  of  Media.      He  was  bom  a  year  after 
■I  Mocbr  Craxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane. 
Be  Rnd  liU  the  age  of  twelve  with  his  parents 
ii  r^snii.  being  educated  after  the  manner  of  the 
amatJj,  aad  inured  to  fatigues  and  military  ex- 
WCaia.     At  this  age  he  was  taken  to  the  court 
if  Astyages,  where  he  resided  four  years,  when 
Ai  w>ub  <if  the  Medes  and  Persians  from  the 
AAjrhaiMM  happened.  Sec  BAiiTLONrA.  While 
(^fi«»  waa  capiovrd  in  the  Babylonish  war,  be- 
w*  he  aHaalied  (lie  metropolis  itself,  he  reduced 
aV  iki  Biliwn  of  Asia  Minor.      The  most   for- 
■ifaUe  <f  these  were  the  Lydians,  whose  king 
CWhb  asMmbted  a  very  numerous  army,  com- 
Maol  d  all   the  other  nations  in   that  part  of 
m0m,   M    wril   as   of    Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
IbnrsMB.  This  vast  army,  consisting  of  420,000 
aoi,  C^tm  muled  at  ilie  battle  of  Thymbra, 
mtd  t-  ">V  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia. 

%m  I  d  l.iDi>i.      After  the  conque.st 

of  Sviiii.  ■  '  iiirnpd  his  arms  against  Baby- 
los,  wlMcb  Ii'  i>  l'.<  •'!,  a.H  related  under  Babv- 
l«st«.      }'  ''id  the  civil  goveniment  of 

•be  fiMHqti.  nis,  and  restored  the  Jews 

Ii  Ibnf  or !  .  „  .1  )  tus  took  u  review  of  all  his 
turn*,  wbich  be  found  to  consist  of  600,000 
<■*,  iMgOOO  horae,  and  300U  chariots  armed  with 
MTlkc*.  With  these  he  extended  his  dominion 
M  •vrr  (be  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia, 
lad  to  ibe  Ked  Sea;  uller  which  lie  continued 
•b  reics  |t«ic«Aklr  over  his  vast  empire  till  his 
AMb,wh:  d  about  A.  A.  C.  529.      In 

lb«  tine  r-  -  Persian  empire  extended 

Amd  lb*  Iriiii'-  *    .  m  Sea.  On  the  north 

•I  WM  boMaded  ne  and  Caspian  Seas, 

tmd  oa  the  MMitii  u;  i  .hiujua  and  Arabia.  l°ha: 
MOMMk  Iwjit  kit  N^idenre  for  the  seven  cold 
■HMtki  tf  HBbjrIon,  by  reason  of  the  warmth  of 
itmt  iliiiisl*  ;  ihiee  montlis  in  the  spring  he  spent 


at  Susa,  and  two  at  Ecbatana  during  the  heal  of 
summer. 

t)n  his  death-bed  Cyrus  appointed  his  son 
Cambyses  lo  succeed  him  in  the  empire ;  and 
to  his  other  son  Smerdis  he  gave  several  consi- 
derable governments.  The  new  monarch  imme- 
diately set  about  the  qpnque.st  of  E<;ypt,  which 
he  accomplished  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
history  of  that  country.  Having  reduced  Egypt, 
Cambyses  next  r'^solved  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the("arthasinians,  liammonians,  and  Fthiopians. 
But  he  was  obliged  lo  drop  the  tirst  of  these  en 
terprises  for  want  of  ships  :  and  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  Desert  against  the  latter  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  an  immense  army,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Thebes.  Through  jealousy 
of  his  brother  Smcrdls  he  had  caused  him  to  be 
murdered,  but,  during  his  absence  on  tliis  expe- 
dition, a  magian,  who  greatly  resembled  Smerdis 
in  looks,  assumed  the  name  of  the  deceased 
prince,  and  raised  a  rebellion  against  Cambyses, 
who  was  generally  hated  for  his  cruelty.  Hasten- 
ing home  to  suppress  this  revolt,  his  sword  acci- 
cidenlally  wounded  him  in  the  thigh,  which 
occasioned  his  death. 

Though  he  had  on  his  death-bed  informed  the 
nobles  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  that  the 
person  who  had  usurped  the  government  was  an 
impostor,  yet  they  gave  no  credit  to  his  as . 
surances :  Smerdis  tlie  magian  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  in  peace,  and  com* 
menced  his  reinn  very  popularly.  The  impo- 
sition was,  however,  soon  delected,  the  false 
Smerdis  having  formerly  lost  his  ears ;  the  per- 
son who  had  killed  the  true  Smerdis  publiciv 
confessed  his  crime ;  a  confederacy  of  seven 
principal  lords  was  formed  against  the  usurper, 
and  he  and  his  brother  Patizilhes  were  slain,  after 
a  reign  of  only  eight  months.  Nor  were' they  the 
only  sufferers.  'Hie  mob  fell  upon  the  magi, 
and  made  a  general  massacre  of  them  ;  the  me- 
mory of  which  was  kept  up  long  after  by  an 
anniversary  festival,  called  .Magophonia.  Six 
of  the  most  noble  conspirators  having  determined 
lo  choose  a  king  from  among  themselves,  by  re- 
pairing on  hor-seback  to  a  particular  s))Ot,  and 
bestowing  the  crown  on  him  whose  horse  first 
neighed,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  governor 
of  Susa,  was  put  in  possession  of  this  dignity  by 
the  sagacity  of  his  groom.  He  was  elected  king 
of  Persia  in  the  year  522  B.  C.  Immediately 
after  his  accession  he  promoted  the  other  six 
conspirators  to  the  first  employments  in  the 
kingdom,  mamed  the  two  daughters  of  Cyrus, 
Atossa  and  Artyslona,  Parmys  the  daughter  of 
the  true  Smerdis,  and  Phedyma  the  daughter  of 
Olanes,  who  had  delected  the  imposture  of  the 
mast.  He  then  divided  the  whole  empire  into 
twenty  satrapies  or  governments,  and  appointed 
a  governor  over  each  division,  ordering  them  to 

ray  him  an  annual  tribute.  Under  Darius  the 
uilding  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  w.iich  had 
been  obstructed  by  Cambyses  and  Smtrdis,  went 
on  successfully,  and  the  Jewish  state  was  entirely 
restored.  The  most  remarkable  of  Darius's  other 
transactions  were  his  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lon ;  against  Scythia,  India,  and  Greece.  The 
expedition  against  Babylon  took  place  A.  A.  C. 
517.    The  inhabiUnti  of  that  city,  having  laid 
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up  a  stock  of  profUions  for  several  years,  and 
Hirangled  all  the  old  people  and  children,  and 
those  whom  they  considered  unnecessary,  shut 
themselves  up,  and  withstood  the  sicj^  uf  [)arius 
And  all  his  forces  fur  a  year  and  eit;ht  montlis, 
and  would  most  probably  have  succeeded  in 
tiring  them  out;  but  Zopyrus,  one  of  Darius's 
generals,  having  cut  oH'  his  own  nose  and  ears, 
persuaded  them  he  hud  been  thus  barbarously 
treated  by  the  monarch,  and  was  desirous  of  re- 
venge ;  so  they  intrusted  to  him  the  eiiard  of 
the  city,  which  he  delivered  up  to  the  Persians. 
Darius  \iml  down  the  walls  df  that  metropolis 
to  the  height  of  lifty  cubits ;  3000  of  the  nnost 
active  in  the  rebellion  were  impaled;  the  rest 
pardoned.  After  the  reduction  of  Babylon  Da- 
rius undertook  a  Scythian  expedition,  directed 
against  those  nations  which  lie  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tanais.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  not  so  fortunate.  He  led  700,000  men  into 
Scythia,  but  the  inhabitants,  too  wise  to  oppose 
so  va.st  an  army  in  the  lield,  retreated  before 
him,  wa-.linij  the  country  as  they  Hed.  Seeing 
the  imminent  danger  his  army  were  in  of  perish- 

.  iiig  for  want,  he  began  his  retreat,  which  he 
ITected  with  the  loss  of  the  old  and  sick,  whom 
left  behind  him.  India,  however,  felt  and 
submitted  to  his  prowes'i.  He  reduced  tliat 
large  country,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  drawing  from  tlieiice  an  annual 
tribute  of  360  talenU  of  gold.  He  also  under- 
took an  uuforlunate  expedition  into  Greece. 
The  ill  success  which  attende<l  him  here,  how- 
ever, was  .so  far  from  making  him  drop  the 
enterprise  that  it  only  made  him  the  tnore  intent 
on  reducing  the  Grecians ;  and  he  resolved  to 
head  his  army  in  per.son,  having  attributed  his 
furmer  bad  success  to  the  inexperience  of  his 
generals.  But,  while  he  was  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  tliis  purpose,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Kgyptians  had  revolted,  so 
tliat  he  was  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  re- 
ducing them  also;  and  before  this  could  be  done 
the  king  died,  after  having  reigned  lhirty-si\ 
yeari,  leaving  ihe  throne  to  his  son  Xerxes. 

Tim  prince  ascended  the  throne  of  I'ersia  in 
the  year  -iSi  B.  C. ;  and  his  first  enterprise  was 
to  reduce  the  F.gyptians,  which  he  etrectually 
did.  bringinn  them  into  a  wor«c  slate  of  slavtry 
^  «n  tliey  ever  had  experienced.  After  t'ui.*  he 
so  resolved  on  an  expedition  into  Greece;  the 
unfortunate  event  of  which  made  him  at  last  so 
dispinted  that  he  henceforth  abandoned  all 
thought*  of  war  and  conquests ;  but  growing 
tyrannical,  and  oppressing  his  subjects,  he  was 
murdered  in  his  lied,  A.  A.  C.  464,  and  twenty- 
first  of  hii  reiirn  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  third 
son.\r'i  I  luimedLonginianus  on  account 

of  the  1  of  his  arms.      Tliis  unnci-  is 

^B-i  '^        ■  i'J  is  the  same 

'  whole  of  hiJ 

'rnn"    ..^..•,  .  .,..  .  totlieJewiKh 

naiion.     In  the  '  reign  he  was 
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joiciogs  to  be  made  for  180  days  in  the  city  \ 
Susa ;  at  one  of  which  he  resolved  to  divorce  his 
queen  for  disobedience  ;  and  afterwards  married 
the  .lewess  Esther, as  recorded  Est.  ii.  I — 18.  Itt 
llie  fifth  year  of  his  reign  the  Egyptians  revoIt«d 
anew,  and,  being  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  held 
out  for  six  years ;  but  were  again  obliged  to  sub- 
mil,  and  continued  in  subjection  during  tlie  whole 
of  his  reign.  Nothing  else  remarkable  happened 
during  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who 
died  in  Ihe  forty-first  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  w»« 
succeeded  by  Xerxes  II.,  the  only  son  he  had 
by  Lis  queen,  though  by  his  concubines  be  ki»d 
seventeen. 

Xerxes  II.,  having  drunk  immoderately  at  as 
entertainment  immeidiately  after  his  accession, 
retired  to  a  chamlier  to  refresh  himself  with 
sleep ;  but  here  he  was  murdered  by  Sogdianus, 
the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  one  of  his  concubines, 
after  he  had  reigned  forty-five  days.  SoKdiauii* 
was  scarcely  sealed  on  the  throne  when  be  put 
to  death  liagorazus,  the  most  faithful  of  all  bis 
father's  eunuchs  ;  by  which,  and  the  murder  of 
his  sovereign,  he  became  generally  odious,  lie 
next  «ent  for  his  brother  Uchus,  intending  to 
murder  him  ;  but  the  latter,  havine  collected  a 
great  army  under  pretence  of  avenging  the  death 
of  Xerxes,  and  being  joined  by  many  of  the  no- 
bles and  govemon  of  provinces,  Sogdivius  pro- 
posed an  accommodation.  Uchus,  however,  no 
sooner  had  him  in  bis  power  than  he  caused  him 
to  be  suffocated  among  ashes.  Being  settled  on 
the  throne,  Uchus  changed  his  name  to  Dariu*  ; 
and  is  by  historians  commonly  called  Daritis 
Nothus,  or  The  Bastard.  But  Arsites,  another  of 
the  brothers,  seeing  how  Sogdianus  had  got  the 
better  of  Xerxes,  and  Uchus  of  him,  revolted. 
He  was  not,  however,  successful ;  for  being  de- 
feated in  an  engagement  he  surrendered,  and  was 
immediately  put  to  death  by  suffocation.  Several 
other  persons  were  executcsl :  but  these  *r%eri- 
ties  did  not  procure  Uchus  repose ;  for  lii.s  whole 
reign  was  disturbed  with  violent  commolions. 
Une  of  the  most  dangerous  was  raised  by  Pi- 
sutlinet  governor  of  Lydia ;  but  he,  being  de- 
serted by  bis  Greek  mercenaries,  was  overcoioe, 
and  put  to  death.  His  son  Amorgas  continued 
to  infest  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
for  two  years  ;  till  he  also  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  Tissaphemes,  governor  of  Lydia.  Othtr 
insurrections  quickly  followed  ;  particiilort* 
lliat  of  the  Egyptians,  who  could  not  be  reduced. 
Before  his  death  C>anus  invested  Cyrus  hit 
youngest  son  with  thesupreme  government  of  all 
AfiaMinor.  Thiswasdonethroughihe  persuatioa 
of  his  mother  Farysatis,  who  had  an  absolute  sway 
over  her  husband  ;  and  she  procured  this  com- 
niand  for  him,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  contend  for  the  kingdom  after  bis  father'* 
death.  He  died  A.  A.  C.  405, and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  by  the  (irccks  sumamed 
Mnem<in,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  me- 
mory. 

Till'  most  remarkable  transaction  during  tha 
•  '(  this  prime  was  the  n-voll  of  his  brollier 
'  He  ncv*n  with  gaining  over  Ihe  citMa 

under  Tissaphemes;  which  quickly  produced  a 
war  wiih  Ihui  governor.  (.«rii«  then  becan  to 
-<        ilile  troop*,  which  lis  prvlciided  «*n  do- 
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mI;  agunit  TUiiaphenies.  As  he  had 
misUnce  to  the  Spartans  in  their 
the  Athenians,  he  now  demanded 
&ua>  them ;  which  ll)ey  very  readily 
Cyrus,  bavin;;  thus  cuUected  an  army 
Creek  mercenaries  and  100,000  re^u- 
of  other  nations,  set  out  from  Sardis, 
Upficf  Asia.  Havmg  arrived  at  Cunaxa, 
Babjloo.  Cyrus  found  his  brother  with 
ttady  to  engage  him.  Clearchus, 
fc  iiimiiimIi  I  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  ad- 
imbI  Cttos  net  to  charge  in  person,  but  to  re- 
^^  IB  dM  (ear  of  the  Greek  battahons  ;  but  he 
■ffiid  tint  he  should  thus  reader  himself  iin- 
•««A;  «f  the  crown  for  which  he  was  lighting. 
\t  ikc  ktniK's  army  drew  near,  the  Ureeks  fell 
na>  ikam  with  siich  fury  that  they  routed  the 
■t^f  nppoaite  to  them  almost  at  the  first  onset; 
«B^  wtuek  Cyras  was  with  loud  shouts  pro- 
OHBad  kiag^  by  those  next  to  him.  But  he, 
y«cama(  Ihat  Aitaxerxu  was  wheeling  about  to 
t^tk  kiai  ia  Sank,  advanced  against  him  with 
fKtehemm  hnne,  killed  Artagese^,  captain  of  the 
la^i  ■iiMil I.  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  the 
iMt  "Miy  *<>  flight.  In  this  encounter,  dis- 
a>ai|  hn  brother,  he  spurred  on  his  horse, 
■4,  oiwag  ap  to  him,  engaged  him  with  great 
lay.  Cyras  killed  his  brother's  horse,  and 
Marfad  him  oo  the  ground  i  but  he  imme- 
4aMj  aoaBted  another,  when  Cyrus  attacked 
iaa  tpiiH  aad  gave  him  a  second  wound ;  until 
Ac  gmtA*,  perceiving  the  king's  danger,  dis- 
(ikafal  ihrir  arrows  gainst  Cyrus,  who  at  the 
■■•  UOM  was  pierced  through  by  his  brother's 
pnim.  lie  fell  dead  upon  tlie  spot ;  and  all  the 
daf  lards  ot  bis  court  were  slain  with  him.  In 
i*  mtma  ifaBC,  the  Greeks  having  defeated  the 
mimnf't  UA  wing,  commanded  by  Tissaphemes, 
mi  Bc  kuy'i  nght  wing  having  put  to  tlight 
Cffw't  left,  both  parties  imagined  that  they  had 
pisid  lb*  victor/.  But  Tissaphemes  acquaint- 
^  Iki  ktop  that  his  men  had  been  put  to  flight 
hrfWCrcHS,  he  immediately  rallies  his  troops. 
1W  Gnck*  under  Clearchus  easily  repulsed 
•nl  pursued  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
hilU.  As  night  was  drawing  near, 
^cf  ntBUlwd  lo  their  camp,  but  found  that  the 
^^^HMalpMt  of  their  baggage  had  been  plundered, 
^KSi^rf^  ntir  ptovisioos  taken.  The  next  mom- 
^^^^Hw  HOtWfd  the  news  of  Cyrus's  death,  and 
^^^^Kbt  of  the  army  under  him.  Whereupon 
"  trf  wnt  <lenatles  to  Ati«us,  commander  in 
^■f  of  aQ  the  other  forces  of  Cyrus,  offering 
h«  ih*  CTV«D  of  Persia.  Ariteus  rejected  the 
Ac,  and,  acqiuintiog  them  that  he  intended  to 
«  aat  aa  bis  return  to  lonia,  advised  them  to 
/IB  turn  Ml  the  mcbt.  They  followed  his  direc- 
«a^  and,  and*r  Clearchus,  arrived  at  his  camp 
ifeoat  auaoight,  whence  they  set  out  on  their 
■can  10  Ctnecc.  They  were  at  a  vast  distance 
k*  theii  own  couninr,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
ftacnt  cni :  '-  <l  by  a  victorious  and 

Kaoous  '  way  to  return  again, 

Wt  by  (Drving  Tiicir  idY  through  an  immense 
tadt  of  the  cBcmy's  country.  But  their  valor 
tmd  tisolutiaa  ma^tervil  all  these  difhculties ; 
•J  at  *fUr  of  a  {towrrful  anny,  which  pursued 
'  (hem  all  the  way,  they  made  good 
for  iiU  miles  througli  the  provinces 


belonging  to  the  enemy,   iind  got  safe  to  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  Sea.     This  retreat, 
tlie  longest  that  ever  was  made  through  an  ene- 
hiy's  country,  was  conducted  at  first  by  Clear- 
clius ;  but  he  being  cut  off,  through  the  treachery 
of  Tissaphemes,  Xenophon  was  chosen  in  his 
room.     Sec  Xunophon.     The  vtar  with  Cyrus 
was    scarcely    ended,   wjien  another  broke  out 
with  the  Spartans,  on  the  following  account : — 
Tiss;iphcrnes  being  appointed  to  succeed  Cyrus 
in  all  his  power,  to  which  was  added  all  which 
he  himself  possessed  formerly,  began  to  oppress 
the  Greek  cities  in  .Vsia  in  a  most  cruel  manner. 
On  this  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  desiring 
assistance      The  Spartans,  having  ended  their 
long  war  with  the  Athenians,  willingly  laid  hold 
of  this  opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  Persians, 
and  therefore  sent  against  them  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Tliimbro,  who,  being  strengthened 
by  the  forces  which  returned  under  Xenophon, 
took  the  field  against  Tissaphemes.   But,  Thimbro 
being  recalled,  Uercyllidas,  a  brave  oiKcer,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  and  he  carried  on  the 
war  to  much  more  advantage.    Finding  that  Tis- 
saphemes was  at  variance  with  another  governor 
named  Pharnabazus,  he  concluded  a  truce  with 
the  former,  and,  marching  against  Phamabazits, 
drove  him  quite  out  of  ./V.olis,  and  took  sever.d 
cities  in  other  parts.     Tlie  latter  rtitaired  to  tlie 
Persian  court,  complained  against  'Tissaphemes, 
and  advised  the  king  to  equip  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  give  the  commaud  of  it  to  Conon  the  Athe- 
nian, by  which  he  would  obstruct  the  passage  of 
further  recruits  from  Greece ;  and  thus  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Spartans  in  Asia. 
The  king  accordingly  ordered  500  talents  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet,  and  appointed  Conon  com- 
maader  of  it.    The  S|)artans,  hearing  of  this,  sent 
over  Agesilaus,  one  of  their  kings,  and  a  most 
experienced  commander,  into  Asia.    Thb  was 
done  with  such  secrecy  that  Agesilaus  arrived  at 
Kphesus  before  the  Persians  had  the  least  notice 
of  his  designs,     lie  took  the  field  with  10,000 
foot  and  4000  horse,  and,  falling  upon  the  enemy 
while  totally  unprepared,  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore   him.     Tissaphemes   deceived    him   into  a 
truce  till  he  got  his  troops  assembled,  but  gained 
little  by  his  treachery ;  for  Agesilaus  deceived 
him  in  his  tum,  and,  while  Tissaphemes  marched 
his  troops  into  Caria,  the  Greeks  invaded  and 
plundered    Phrygia.      Af^er   various    deceptive 
manoeuvres  on  each  side,  Agesilaus  led  his  troops 
against   Sardis;   and    Tissaphemes   having  de- 
spatched a  body  of  horse  to  its  relief,  Agesilaus 
fell   upon  them  before  the  foot  could  come  to 
their  assistance.     The  Persians  were  routed  at 
the  first  onset ;  after  which  Agesilaus  over-ran  the 
whole  country,  enriching  his  army  with  the  spoils. 
By  this  continued  ill  fortune  Artaxerxes  was  so 
much    provoked    against   Tissaphemes   that  he 
cauiied  nim  to  be  put  to  death.  Tilhraustus,  who 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  sent  large  presents 
to  Agesilaus,  to  bribe  him  to  abandon  his  con- 
quests ;  but,  finding  him  determined  not  to  re- 
linquish the  war,  he  sent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes 
into  Greece,  with  money  to  bribe   the  leading 
men  in  the  cities,  and  rekindle  a  war  against  the 
Spartans.    Accordingly  the  cities  of  Thebes,  Ar- 
go»,  Corinth,  &c.,  entering  into  a  confederacy, 
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obiiffml  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  to  defend  Spata. 
After  his  departure,  which  happened  A.A.C 
354,  the  Spartan  power  received  a  severe  blow 
-at  Cnidos,  where  their  fleet  was  entirely  defeated 
.  by  llial  of  Artaxcrxes  under  Conon,  fifty  of  their 
ihips  beint;  taken  in  the  engagement ;  after  which 
Conon  and  Phamabazus,  being  masters  of  the 
sea,  sailed  round  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asiu, 
taking  the  cities  there  which  had  been  reduced 
by  the  Spartans.  Sestos  and  Abydos  only  held 
[  out,  and  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
though  they  had  been  besieged  both  by  sea  and 
land.  Next  year  Conon,  having  assembled  a 
powerful  fleet,  again  took  Phamabazus  on  beard, 
and  reduced  the  island  of  Melos,  whence  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Lycaonia,  pil- 
laging all  the  maritime  provinces,  and  loadmg 
his  fleet  with  an  immense  booty.  After  this 
Conon  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Athens,  with 
eighty  ships  and  fifty  talents,  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  that  city.  Having  a  great  number  of 
hands,  the  work  was  soon  completed,  and  the 
city  not  only  restored  to  its  former  splendor, 
but  rendered  more  formidable  than  ever.  The 
Spartans  were  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  peace.  The  terras  were,  that  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  should  be  subject  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  also  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
'  C'lazomena;  that  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros, 
should  be  restored  to  the  Athenians,  and  all  the 
cities  of  Greece  declared  free. 

Artaxerxes  enzaged  to  join  those  who  accepted 
these  terms,  and  to  assist  them  against  such  as 
sliould  reject  them.  Being  now  disengaged  from 
the  Grecian  war,  he   turned  his  amis  gainst 
Kvagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  was  descended 
♦oro  the  ancient  kings  of  Salaminc,  the  capital 
of  Cyprus.     His  ancestors  had  reigned  there  for 
many  ages,  but  were  at  last  driven  out  by  the 
Persians,  who  reduced  the  island  to  a  Persian 
province.     Kvagoras,  however,  being  a  man  of 
an  enterprising  genius,  drove  out  the   Persian 
governor.    Artaxerxes  therefore  attempted  to  ex- 
pel him  ;  but  Conon,  by  means  of  Clesias,  chief 
physician  to  Artaxerxes,  got  all  dilTerencss  accom- 
modated.    Rvagoots  tiiea  gradually  reduced  un- 
der his  subjection  almost  the  whole  of  the  island. 
Some  towns,  however,  held  out,  and  applie<l  to 
I  Artaxerxes  for  assistance:  who,  as  soon  as  the 
^war  was  at  an  end,  Ijcnt  all  his  force  ai^ainst 
[•livagoras.     The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the 
j.fevors  conferred  upon  them  by  Artaxerxes,  could 
iBot  forbear  assisting  their  old  ally  in  hht  enier- 
( jency,  and  sent  ten   men  of  war  iindtT  I'hilo- 
r crates;  but  the  fleet  commanded  by  Taleniins, 
T  brother  to  Agesilaux,  falling  m  with  them   near 
tlUiodes,  surrounded  them  so  that  not  uiiF  ship 
MCMMr     The    Athenians   sent    Chabrias    wiili 
MMVMF'flevI  and  IhmJv  of  land  forces  wiih  which 
lie  quickly  reduced  the  whole  island.     Uiit  the 
Atlicniiins  Ix-ing  soon  after  obliged,  by  a  treaty 
concludad  with  the  IVr»iaii»,  to  rvcall  Chabnas, 
Aftaxencs  attacked  the  island  with  300,000  iii<-n 
and  300  ships.     Kva^orus  omilicd  to  the  I'gyp- 
tiaas,    Lybian-.,    Ar.ilnam,    T_vri:ins,    and    other 
Mtions,  from  whom  he  trrciveil  supplies  both  nf 
[  men  and   money  ;   and  liltrd   out  a  fleet,  with 
which    h«  tienlurcd    an    Piik.-4gvnieiil   with    that 
••f  Artaxentv      But  being  dcfcattd,  and  obliged 


to  shut  himself  up  in  Salamine,  he  was  clotdjr 
besieged,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to  capiluUlei 
and  give  up  the  whole  island  except  Sal.iiniite, 
which  he  held  as  a  king  tributary  to  Art-ixerxes. 
Tlie  Cyprian  war  being  ended,  Artaxerxes  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Cadusians,  whose  countiy 
lay  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  project,  after  liavinf 
lost  a  great  number  of  troops  and  all  his  lionet. 
In  his  Egyptian  expedition,  which  hui'jicned 
immediately  after  the  Cadusian  war,  li<>  w-a« 
attended  with  little  better  success,  owini;  i<i  the 
bad  conduct  of  Pharnabazus.  Tliis  eomuiaiidrt 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Athens,  demanding  Iphi- 
crates,  the  best  general  of  his  time,  to  comiiiiind 
the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  sentce. 
This  the  Athenians  complied  with;  and  Iphi- 
crates  having  mustered  his  troops,  so  exert:t*ed 
them  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  that  they  became  famous 
among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  I phicratesiui 
soldiers.  But  the  Persians  were  so  stow  in  ihetr 
preparations  that  two  whole  years  elapsed  before 
tliey  were  ready  to  take  the  field.  Artaxerxi^,  (hat 
he  might  d  raw  the  more  mercenaries  out  oft  ifrfix-, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  diflerent  slates  in  it,  en- 
joining them  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  on  tb* 
terras  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded.  ITi 
were  mustered  at  the  city  then  called 
since  called  Ptolemais ;  where  they  ami  • 
300,000  Persians  under  Phamabazus,  and  Si 
Greeks  led  by  Iphicrates.  The  fleet  consi: 
.300  galleys,  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  res- 
sels  which  followed  witli  provisions.  Tlii.'  Hedj 
and  army  T>-^an  to  move  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
separated  as  little  as  possible.  Having  roailc  m\ 
descent  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  tluryi 
took  a  fortress,  and  put  all  the  Egyptians  m  it 
the  sword.  Iphicrates  then  proposed  erabarkii 
the  troops  without  loss  of  lime,  and  attackii 
Memphis,  the  capital,  which  would  have  rcti' 
dered  it  easy  to  reduce  the  whole  country  ;  li 
Phamabazus  would  undertake  nothing  before  tlir 
rest  of  the  forces  were  come  up  ;  neither  woul 
he  permit  Iphicrates  to  attack  the  place  with 
Greek  mercenaries  only,  from  a  mean  jm' 
of  the  honor  which  he  might  accjuire;  mi 
the  Egyptians  recovered  courage  to  put  tl 
selves  in  such  a  pasture  of  defence  that 
could  not  be  attacked  with  any  probab 
success ;  and  tJie  Nile,  oveiflowing  its 
obliged  ihem  to  return  to  Ph<»nice.  'The 
dition  was  again  undertaken  twelve  yean 
but  without  success.  The  last  \r-^---  "f  \ 
erxes  were  greatly  disiurbeil  h\ 
his  family ;  and  he  died  in  the  niiiL. 
of  his  nge,  and  forly-siifh  of  bis  mgn. 

He  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  »»ns 

Artaxerxes    (Jehus,    who    behaved    with    mtrll 
cruelty   that  almost  one  half  of  his  dominiooa 
revolted  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  ihnnie.     Bi 
by  the  dissensions  of  die  rpMs  among  ihemtel' 
all  of  Iheiii  were  redin     '  ' 

the  SidoniiUis,  tituliiii.' 
themselves,  to  the   ir.  .  i 

with  their  wives  and  < '  >« 

having  qiiellc<l  all    iIh        ■...-.  .mmedi 

set  himself  about  reducing  Kcypt.  and  ft 
purpose  procured  a  reinforcement  of  other  I 
metccnarifs  ffotn  Greece.    Oti  tlitstnaKh  he  t 
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men  in  t)ie  lake  S«rbonU. 

blows  lliij  lake  is  said  to 

vHlh  sand  in  such  a  nianoer 

Ak  m  oat  could  distinfuith  it  from  the  firm 

hil     Srreral  parties  of  Oihus's  army  were  lost 

a  «  far  wmni  of  proper  guides ;    and  whole  ar- 

^iB  kB*«  sooictimes  perished  in  it.     When  he 

aii'tU  ia  Egypt  he  detached  three  bodies  to  in- 

^■4*  ll.«  (ountnr ;  each  commanded  by  a  Persian 

nd  >C(«d[.     The  fir^t  was  led  by  Lachares  the 

ThdhaB,UKl  Horaces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia; 

1W  tttttni  bv  Nicostratus  the  llieban  and  Aris- 

tiaaa  ;  die  liiird  by  Mentor  the  Rhodian  and  Ba- 

■«■  as  coaocb.  The  main  body  of  the  army  he 

Mfl  wnh  boMelf,  and  encamped  near  Pelusium, 

••vMch  ikeeveutsofthe  war.  I'he  event  was  suc- 

•■rfaLaBidOchiu,  ba^in^  reduced  the  whole  coun- 

■y,  liwHWnf ted  their  strong  holds,  plundered  llie 

lOBflef,  uad  rrtumed  to  Babylon  loaded  with 

htlKy ;  v{l«v  be  conferred  high  rewards  on  those 

^m  had  disltoeuished  themselves.     To  Mentor 

^  Rlirtittifi  be  gave  100  talents,  and  other  pre- 

tmtti  apprtioled  him  ^vemor  of  all  the  coasts 

rfAKi,  aiaii    cocnmitled   to  his  care  the  whole 

aaaaKCDml  of  the  war  which  he  was  still  car- 

trwof  wm.  mad,  either   by  stratagem  or  by  force, 

it  tf  kM  reiluccd  all  the  provinces  that  had  rc- 

^^ti.  flchos  tbeo  gave  his  attention  to  nothing 

W  Wa  pleenires,  leaving  the  admini.stration  of 

Aks   cDtinl/  to  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  and  to 

Mmor.  Thrae  lwx>  agreeing  to  share  t)ie  power 

kftaa  tban,  tlvc  former  had  t'pper  Asia,  and 

^faOer  all  the  rest.     Dugoas,  being  an  Egyp- 

ItaD,  Itad  a  great  real  for  the  religion  of  his 

canny,  and   FnHcnvoured,  on  the  conquest  cf 

ZcfC,  to  the   king  in    favor   of  the 

tfjyuaa   '  .  but  Orhus  not  only   re- 

Ca«4  hi  ron.^U,  Lui  killed  the  sacred  bull,  the 

fhlrm   of  Apis,  plundered  the   temples,  and 

omH   awa}    their  v.icred  records.     Bagoa.s  in 

I        imttipt  |>oisoDed   his   master  and  benefactor  in 

B||^MmbI>  '■-•  nflu<)  reign;  kept  the  king's 

^^^^^Kcau<  '  to  he  buried  in  it3  stead  ; 

H^BPaatati..  .:  had  caused  his  attendants 

W  at  tlx  flf  «h  of  .\pu,  Bagoas  cut  his  body  in 
laerv*,  and  i^ve  it  so  mangled  to  be  devoured 
m  tala,  siakaiK  handles  for  swords  of  his  bones. 
Be  (km  placea  Ane«  the  youngest  of  the  de- 
oaaed  Itiog'*  sons  on  the  throne,  that  he  might 
Aa  nore  euily  preserve  the  whole  power  to 
Haaen* 

Aiata  did  not  long  enjoy  even  the  shadow  of 
■aaar  a>tedk  Bagoas  allowed  him,  being  mur- 
iocd  ia  the  aeconil  year  of  his  reign  by  that 

amb«n.iit<    ' ■    who    now    conferred    the 

a««a  oo  loinanus,  a  relation  of  the 

laill  baii . ; .  ndin^'  that  he  would  not 

Mhr  ktmailf  1'  ;  l>y  him  in  all  things, 

l^aaa  brouvh'  h  poisonous  potion  ; 

i^iaa  Darius  imiciised  upon  him  his  own  arti- 
iaa,  caasni7  mm  to  drink  the  poison  which  he 
haggkt.  <^hed  Darius  in  the  throne 

mtu  m  ■  ■•'  internal  enemies  could  do 

v;  but  n  !c  time  his  dominions  were 

wradH,  ■'  nquered,  by  Alexander  the 

Coal,  la-  pi.'tif.ulirs  of  that  hero's  conquests 
a*  talUad  atMer  Ma<  chom  :  we  shall  therefore 
laai  oalj  lake  notice  of  the  hte  of  Uarius  him- 
mU,  wMh  abicb  the  Persian  empire  concluded 


for  many  ages.  AOer  the  battle  of  Arbvla,  Alex- 
andcr  took  and  plundered  Persepolis,  whence  he 
marched  into  NIedia,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who 
had  fled  to  Ecbalana  the  capital.  This  prince 
had  still  an  army  of  30,000  foot,  among  whom 
were  4000  Greeks,  who  continued  Faithful  to 
the  last.  Besides  these  he  had  40'X)  slingers 
and  .3000  horse,  most  of  them  Bacthaiu,  com- 
manded by  Beisus.  When  Darius  heard  that 
Alexander  had  marched  to  Ecbatana,  he  retired 
into  Bactria,  with  a  design  to  raise  another 
nrrny  ;  but  soon  after  he  determined  to  venture 
a  Dattie  with  the  forces  he  still  had  left.  On 
this  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabar- 
zanes,  n  Persian  lord,  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  seize  his  person,  and,  if  Alexander  pursued 
them,  to  gain  his  friendship  by  betraying  their 
master  into  his  hands ;  but  if  ihev  escaped, 
their  design  was  to  murder  him,  and  usorp  the 
crown.  The  troops  were  easily  gained  over ;  but 
Darius  himself,  when  informed  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  solicited  to  trust  his  person  among  the 
Greeks,  could  not  give  ciedit  to  the  report.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  was  in  a  few  days 
seized  by  the  traitors;  who  bound  him  with 
golden  chains,  and,  shutting  him. up  in  a  covered 
carl,  fled  with  him  towards  Bactria.  The  cart 
was  covered  with  skins,  and  strangers  appointed 
to  drive  it  without  knowing  who  the  prisoner 
was.  Bessus  was  proclaimed  commander  and 
chief  by  the  Bactrian  horse ;  but  Artabazus  and 
his  sons,  with  the  forces  they  commanded,  and 
the  Greeks,  under  one  patron,  retired  from  the 
army  under  Be»sus,  and  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains towards  Parthicne.  Alexander,  arriving  at 
Ecbatana,  was  told  that  Darius  had  lefl  the  place 
five  days  before.  He  then  despatched  orders  to 
Clitus,  who  had  fallen  sick  at  Susa,  to  repair,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered,  to  Ecbatana,  and  thence  to 
follow  him  into  Parthia  with  the  cavalry  and 
C0(X)  Macedonians,  who  were  led  in  Ecbatana. 
Alexander  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
pursued  Darius;  and  the  eleventh  day  arrived  at 
Uhages,  having  marched  in  that  time  3300  fur- 
longs. Most  of  those  who  accompanied  him 
died  through  fatigue  ;  insomuch  that,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Rbages,  he  could  scarcely  muster  sixty 
horsemeh.  Finding  that  he  could  not  come  up 
with  Darius,  who  had  passed  the  Caspian  slniits, 
he  staid  five  days  at  Uhages,  to  refresh  his  army, 
and  settle  the  aflairs  of  Media.  Thence  he 
marched  into  Purthia,  and  encamped  near  the 
Caspian  straits,  which  he  passed  next  day  with- 
out opposition.  He  bad  scarcely  entered  Parthia, 
when  he  was  informed  tliat  Bessus  and  Nabar- 
zanes  had  conspired  against  Darius,  and  de- 
signed to  seize  him.  Hereupon,  leaving  the 
main  body  of  the  army  with  Cralerus,  he  ad- 
vanced w  ith  a  small  troop  of  horse,  and.  having 
marched  day  and  night,  he  came  on  the  third 
day  to  a  village  where  Bessus  with  his  Bactrians 
had  encamped  the  day  before.  At  this  place  he 
Iramt  that  Darius  had  been  seized  by  the  trai- 
tors ;  that  Bessus  had  caused  him  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  close  cart,  and  that  the  whole  army,  except 
Artabazus  and  the  Greeks,  obeyed  Bessus.  Al 
last  Alexander  came  in  sight  of  the  barbarians, 
who  were  marching  in  great  confusion.  His 
unexpected  appearance  struck  them,  though  f»i 
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iUperior  in  number,  with  siicli  terror,  that  they 
immecluiely  fled  ;  and,  because  Daiius  refused  to 
(•follow  ihetn,  beasus,  and  those  who  were  about 
him,  dischar)B;ed  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate 
prince,  leaving  him  wallowing  in  his  bloo<i. 
After  this  they  all  fled  dilTerent  ways,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  Macedonians  with  great  slauchter. 
In  the  mean  time  the  horses  that  drew  the  cart 
in  which  Darius  was,  stopped ;  for  the  drivers 
bad  been  lulled  by  Bessus,  near  a  villaire  about 
'our  furlongs  from  the  highway  ;  and  F'olysttatus, 
Macedonian,  being  pressed  with  thirst,  was  di- 
id  by  the  inhabitants  to  a  fountain  near  the 
place.  As  he  was  filling  his  helmet  with  water, 
he  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man ;  and, 
looking  round  him,  discovered  a  cart  with  a 
team  of  wounded  horses,  unable  to  move.  Ap- 
proaching it,  he  perceived  Darius  lying  in  the  cart, 
having  several  darts  in  his  body,  lie  had  enough 
of  strength  however,  left  to  call  for  some  water, 
■which  Polystraius  brought  him  ;  and  after  drink- 
ing, turned  to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint 
voice  told  him,  that,  in  the  deplomble  state 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  it  w.is  no  small  com- 
fort to  him  that  his  last  words  would  not  be 
lost :  he  then  charged  him  to  return  his  hearty 
thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindness  lie  had 
shown  to  his  wife  and  f.iinily,  and  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  with  his  last  bteatli,  he  besought  the 
gods  to  prosper  him,  and  make  him  sole  monarch 
of  the  world.  He  added,  that  it  did  not  so  nnuch 
concern  hira  as  Alexander  to  pursue  and  bring 
to  condign  punishment  those  traitors  who  had 
treated  their  lawful  sovereign  with  such  cruelty. 
Then  taking  Colyslraius  by  the  hand,  '  Give  Alex- 
ander your  hand,'  says  he,  'as  I  give  you  nnine, 
and  carry  him,  in  my  name,  the  only  pledge 
I  am  able  to  give,  in  this  condition,  of  my  grati- 
tude and  affection.'  Having  uttered  these  words, 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Polystraius.  Alexander 
coming  up,  a  few  minutes  after,  bewailed  hit 
death,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  with 
the  highest  honors,  llie  traitor  Dessus,  being  at 
la*!  reduced  lo  extreme  difficulties,  was  delivered 
up  liy  (lit  own  men,  naked  and  bound,  into  the 
hands  of  thr  .Macedonians  ;  on  which  Alexander 
gave  him  to  ()xyalhr<?s  the  brother  of  I^arius,  to 
suffer  what  punisliineiit  he  should  think  proper, 
riuiarch  tells  us  that  he  was  executed  in  the  fol- 
lowine  manner : — Several  tree*  being  by  main 
forte  Wnl  down  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the 
traitor's  limbs  iie<l  to  each  of  them,  the  treei,  as 
they  were  suffered  to  tctum  to  their  natural 
poaiiiun,  flew  back  wilh  ouch  vi  tlenre  that  each 
carried  with  it  a  limb.  Thus  ended  the  ancient 
empire  of  Persia,  209  yean  after  it  had  beeo 
founded  by  Cyrus. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Persian 
dominions  became  subject  to  Seleucus  Nicutor, 
and  his  successors,  for  sixty -two  yt-ars,  when  the 
Parthiani  revolted,  and  conquered  the  greatest 
part  of  them.  To  the  Parthiaiu  they  continued 
lubjcct  for  i'S  yrun,  when  the  sovereignty  was 
again  r*jlored  lo  the  Per»ian5,  as  related  under 
Partiii4.  'Hie  restorer  of  the  P»r»i»n  monarchy 
was  Artaxerxcs,  or  Artatartt.  who  w-*s  not  only 
a  private  person,  hut  of  spurious  birili.  How- 
ever, he  po«M«MtJ  great  ulenls,  and  took  the 
pompous  litlo  of  king  of  kiiigx.     lie  gave  notice 


to  the  Roman  governors  of  the  provinces  border 
ing  on  his  dominions,  that  he  had  a  just  right,* 
the  successor  of  Cyrus,  to  all  llie  Lesser  Asia; 
which  he  commanded  them  immediately  to  qiw, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient 
Parthian  kingdom.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  a  war  with  Alexander  Sevcrus,  tlie  Uointui 
emperor.  Of  the  event  of  this  war  there  »• 
very  different  accounts.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  on  account  of  his  exploits  against  Artaxares, 
Severus  took  the  titles  of  Parthicus  and  Persicua; 
though,  it  would  seem  with  no  great  rea.sou,  w 
the  Persian  monarch  lost  none  of  his  dominioos, 
and  his  successors  were  equally  ready  with  him- 
self to  invade  the  Roman  territory. 

Artaxares  dying,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  or  fif^ 
teen  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sapor, 
a  prince  alsoof  great  abilities,  but  fierce,  haughty, 
and  untractable.  He  was  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne  than  he  begdn  a  new  war  with  the 
Romans,  in  which  at  the  beginning  he  was  un- 
successful, being  obliged  by  Gordian  to  wiilidraw 
from  the  Roman  dominions,  and  even  invadtrd  in 
his  turn;  but,  in  a  short  time,  Gordian  beiog 
murdered  by  Philip,  the  new  emperor  mad« 
pence  with  him  upon  terms  very  advanlageotu 
to  the  Persians.  Sapor  now  renewed  bis  incuiw 
slons,  and  made  such  alarming  progress  that  th* 
emperor  Valerian,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy,  marched 
against  him  in  person  with  a  numerous  wiDjr. 
An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  imperial 
troops  were  defeated,  and  Valerian  taken  pnsoner. 
Sapor  pursued  his  advantages  with  such  cruelly 
that  the  people  of  the  provinces  look  arms,  fint 
under  Callistus,  a  Roman  general,  and  then 
under  Odeoatus,  prince  of  Palmyrenc.  Tlie  re- 
sult was  that  they  not  only  protected  ihemselvef 
from  llie  insults  of  tlie  Persians,  but  even  gamed 
many  victories  over  them,  and  drove  Sapor  with 
disgrace  into  his  own  territory.  In  his  march  h« 
is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  bodies  of  hia 
unfortunate  prisoners  lo  fill  up  the  hollow  roada, 
and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  his  carriages  over 
several  rivers.  On  his  return  lo  Persia,  he  wai 
solicited,  but  in  vain,  by  several  neighbouring 
princes,  lo  set  \'alerian  at  liberty.  On  the  con- 
trary he  Irraled  him  daily  with  studied  indig- 
nities ;  set  hi:i  foot  upon  his  neck  when  be 
mounted  his  horse,  and  tinally,  after  some  yetnt 
cotifinemenl,  flayed  him  alive;  and  caused  his 
skin  to  be  tanned,  and  preserved  as  a  trophy  of 
Ins  victory  over  the  Romans.  This  extreme  in- 
solence and  cruelty  was  followed  by  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  misfortune.  Odenatus  deCMted 
him  in  every  engagement,  and  even  seemed  leady 
to  overthrow  his  empire :  after  him  Auifliaa 
took  ample  vengeance  for  the  captivity  of  Vi 
nan.  Savior  died  A.  D.  273,  after  having  rei[ 
thirty-om-  yvars  :  mid  was  succeeded  by  hia 
tlormitdas,  and  he  by  X'aranes  I.  The  foi 
reigned  a  year  and  ten  days,  and  the  latter  thrca 
vears ;  after  whit li  he  left  the  or»>wn  lo  V'aranes 
1 1 .,  who  seems  to  have  been  so  much  awed  by 
the  Koiiiun  |>ower  lliat  he  il\ir*t  undertake 
nothing.     The  lust  of  the  Pii  v,  to  the 

overthrow  of  the  empire  by  '.  ^.affords 

nothing  but  nn  account  of  tlui:  loiiiiutu-d  inva- 
sions of  the  tmpifr,  whicji  more  profM-rly  belongs 
lo  the  history  of  KvMi;  and  CussTaMiKori.t, 
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I  we  iherefoTe  refer.  Thp  liul  of  tlie 
»,  of  the  line  of  Artaxares,  was 
fur  Iexdeg«nl,  who  was  contemporary 
a^'Oour.  the  secoDd  caliph  af\i!r  Mahomet. 
Hb^B  icweeiy  seated  on  the  throne  when  he 
immi  hiroirif  attacked  by  a  powerful  army 
tf  juaaeat  tuuier  the  cominand  of  one  Sad,  who 
vndcd  tW  cooDtry  through  Chaldea.  The  Per- 
■M  §eB<tBl  nude  every  effort  to  hnrais  the 
AakB  on  llieir  march;  and,  bavins  an  army 
le  tbem  in  oambers,  employed  them 
~  to  skirmishes :  but  Sad,  perceiving 
liDgerinc  war  would  destroy  his  army. 
to  force  the  enemy  to  a  gciier.>l 
Dl;  which  he  at  last  accompli.shed  with 
Of,  after  a  battle  lliat  lasted  three 
I  three  aigfats.  Thus  the  capital,  and  the 
■rl  of  the  dominions  of  Persia,  fell  into 
of  the  Arabs;  along  with  the  king's 
■Wts,  wliich  were  immense ;  A.  I).  643. 

Mtf  tkts  battle  Jezdeaerd  retired  into  Cho- 
tMHa,*MKt«  he  reigned  as  king,  over  it  and  the 
<«o  pfnrince^  of  Herman  and  Se^estan.  But, 
ttm  ibonl  ntneteen  years,  the  eovemor  of  Me- 
MBtouajed  It  10  the  Turks.  Jezdegerd  imme- 
Aarff  marched  against  the  rebels  and  their 
ifiohtat  '"■»»  defeated  ;  and,  having  with  much 
tBmitf  (eaelied  the  river,  while  he  wa:i  bargain- 
■f  wiA  (he  ferryinan  about  hi*  fare,  a  parly  of 
AaniM  bone  came  up,  and  killed  him.  This 
mt  m  ftS7.  Jezdegerd  left  behind  him  a  son 
■■■I  Firaoz,  and  a  daughter,  Dara.  The  latter 
aipoacd  Bortenay,  whom  the  rabbinical  writers 
■Mf  dte  bead  of  the  captivity ;  and  who,  in 
fa,  tns  Ihe  prii>ce  of  the  Jews  settled  in  Chal- 
ks. Aa  for  Firoui,  he  siill  presene<l  a  little 
fMamalMy;  and,  when  he  died,  left  a  daughter 
■OMS  tbui  Afrid.  who  married  Walid,  the  son 
«f  (W  ^fiph  Abdalmaiek,  by  whom  she  had 
a  taa  ii»iii»il  Void,  who  became  caliph,  and 
•••Uijfu  of  Penia  ;  and  who,  claiming  the  title 
4Bi««d  btm  ht>  mother,  constantly  styled  him- 
ikc  WW  of  Kliosrou,  kine  of  Persia,  the 
I  at  caliph  Maroan,  and  among  whose 
aaonlan  urn  Ihe  side  of  the  mother  were  the  Ro- 
■aa  tnipvror  and  the  khacan.  Persia  con- 
(■■•d  to  be  snbject  to  the  Arabs  till  the  decline 
af  Ibe  Saracen  empire  ;  beiniz  zovemcd  by  depu- 
■■S  aMMM  aultans,  under  the  grand  khalifs. 
Bat  JB  pioceas  of  time  the  sullans  of  Persia, 
,  fcc~,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and 
•eveial  revolutions,  and  fluctuations 
tf  yumtt,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
mmia^  im  of  the  Turks.  Tansrolopix,  their 
ladar,  «aei|aered  the  sultan  of  Persia  in  1030, 
mi  aaMmad  die  government.  He  was  succeeded 
fcy  a  race  of  Turkish  princes  for  about  100  years, 
*kaa  tlw  Tartan  invaded  Persia,  drove  out  the 
Tm^  an<l  a  new  dyi>asly  of  Tartarian  princes 
Itaemitd :  after  which  it  was  seized  by  various 
■■Hfim.  till  the  time  nf  Jenghiz  Khan,  who 
liw)ai  wil  it.  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  Asia. 

AJItf  the  d«ih  of  Jen^liii  Khan,  which  hap- 
fmmi   m    '  r.ia  and  the  neighbouring 

Mnalnaa  -  ned  by  officers  appointed 

ky  Wa  ••t<»-»v>r^,  "iio  reigned  at  Kerakorom,  in 
■aauMrayatu  of  Ti<ri;try,  till  12,S3,  when  it 
haeia»  one*  more  the  seat  of  a  considerable  em- 
ftM  Wider  Uaalen,  or  Hulaku  the  Mogul,  who, 


in  1256,  abolished  the  khalifit,  by  tjdcini  Dngdad 
After  the  death  of  llulaku  his  son  Abaka  suc- 
ceeded to  his  extensive  dominions  ;  who,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  invaded  by 
llarkan  Khan,  of  the  race  of  Jagatay,  the  son  of 
Jen^hiz  Khan,  from  Great  Bukharia,  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men  ;  but,  happily  for  Abaka, 
Barkan  died  before  the  armies  came  to  an  en- 
gagement, upon  which  the  invaders  returned  to 
Tartary.  In  1264  Armenia  and  Anatolia  were 
ravaged  by  the  Mamelukes  from  Kgjpt,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  fly  from  Abaka;  who  thus  seemed 
to  be  established  in  an  empire  almost  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  But  in 
1268  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Borak 
Khan,  another  descendant  of  Jagatay,  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men.  He  quickly  reduced  ilie 
province  of  C'horassan,  and  in  1269  advanced  as 
far  as  Aderbijan,  where  Abaka  had  the  bulk  of 
his  forces.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Abaka  was  victorious,  and  Borak  obliged  to  fly 
into  Tartary,  with  the  loss  of  ail  his  baggage, 
and  great  part  of  his  army.  Abaka  died  in  Ii82, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  seventeen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Achmed  Khan.  He 
was  Ihe  first  of  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  who 
embraced  Mahometanism ;  but  neither  he  nor 
his  successors  appear  to  have  been  much  versed 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  for  the  Persian  his- 
tory, from  this  period,  becomes  only  an  account 
of  insunections,  murders,  and  rebellions,  till  the 
year  1 337  ;  when,  upon  the  death  of  Abusaid,  it 
split  to  pieces,  and  was  possessed  by  a  great 
number  of  petty  princes ;  all  of  whom  were  at 
perpetual  war  witn  each  other  till  the  lime  of 
Timur  Beg,  or  Taiaerlane,  who  once  more,  about 
A.  n.  1400,  reduced  them  under  one  jurisdiction. 
After  the  death  of  Tamerlane  Persia  continued 
to  be  governed  by  his  son  Shah  Rukh,  or  Mirza, 
a  wise  and  valiant  prince:  but  it  did  not  remain 
in  the  family  above  six  short  reigns:  after  con- 
tinual dissensions  among  themselves,  the  last  of 
them  w-ds  defeated  and  slain  in  1472,  by  Usum 
Cassan,  an  Armenian  prince.  There  were  live 
princes  of  this  line ;  after  which  the  empire  was 
held  by  a  great  number  of  petty  tyrants,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteentli  century,  when  it  was 
conquered  by  Shah  Ismael  Sail,  Sofi,  or  Sophi ; 
whose  father  was  Sheykh  Haydcr,  the  nineteenth 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ali  the  son-in-law  of  Ma- 
homet. When  Tamerlane  returned  from  the  de- 
feat of  Bajazel,  the  Turkish  sultan,  he  carried 
with  him  a  great  number  of  captives  out  of  Kara- 
mania  and  Anatolia,  intending  to  put  them  to 
death ;  and  with  this  intent  he  entered  Ardebil, 
a  city  of  Arderbijan,  twenty-five  miles  east  of 
Taurus,  where  he  continued  for  some  days.  At 
this  time  lived  in  that  city  the  Sheykh  Sesi,  re- 
puted by  the  inhabitants  to  be  a  saint ;  and  as 
such  was  much  reverenced  by  them.  Prom  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity,  Tamerlane  paid  him  fre- 
quent visits  ;  and,  when  he  was  about  to  depart, 
promised  In  grant  whatever  (avor  he  should  ask ; 
Sesi  requested  that  he  would  spare  the  lives  of 
his  captives.  Tamerlane  granted  this  request ; 
upon  which  the  Sheykh  furnished  them  with 
clothes  and  other  necessaries,  and  sent  them 
home.  The  people  were  so  much  afl'e:ted  with 
this  extraordinary"  instnnre  of  virtue  that  they 
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■uterwardii  repaired  in  greaJ  numbers  lo  Spsi, 
brining  \t  ith  them  considerable  presents.  Tli<^ 
\he  descendants  of  the  Sheykh  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  till  1486,  when  they  were  all 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  except  Ismael,  who  fled 
to  Ghilan ;  where  he  lived  for  some  time  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  that  country.  There 
was  at  that  time  a  vast  number  of  different  setts 
of  Mahometans  dispersed  over  Asia;  and, 
among  lliese,  a  party  who  followed  Hayder,  the 
father  of  Ismael.  Ismael,  therefore,  finding  that 
Persia  was  in  confusion,  and  hearing  tiiat  tliere 
was  a  great  number  of  the  Hayderian  sect  in  Ka- 
raroaoia,  removed  thither,  and  collected  70O0  of 
his  party,  by  whase  aid  he  conquered  Shirwan. 
After  this  he  pursued  his  conquests ;  and,  as  his 
antagonists  never  united  lo  oppose  him,  had 
conquered  the  greatest  part  of  Persia,  and  re- 
duced llie  city  of  Bagdad  in  1310.  But  in  1511 
he  received  a  great  defeat  from  Sclira  I.,  who 
took  Tauris,  and  would  probably  have  crushed 
the  new  Persian  empire  in  its  infancy,  had  he 
not  thought  the  conquest  of  HgypI  more  impor- 
tant. 

MoDERK  Persia. — Ismael  died  in  1523,  leaving 
the  crown  to  his  eldest  son  Thamasp  I ,  a  man  of 
very  limited  abilities,  and  who  was  invaded  by  the 
Turks  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  However, 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  an  inundation, 
which  oveiflowed  their  camp.  Inamasp  then  re- 
duced Georgia  to  a  province  of  the  empire,  which 
liad  previously  been  divided  among  a  number  of 
petty  princes.  The  reigns  of  the  succeeding 
princes  afford  nothing  remarkable  till  the  time  of 
iihah  Abbas  I.,  sumamed  the  Great.  He  ay- 
cended  the  throne  in  1584  ;  and  began  with  de- 
claring war  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  seized 
the  finest  part  of  Chorassan.  Having  raised  a 
powerful  army,  he  entered  that  province,  where 
he  was  met  by  Abd.illah  Khan,  the  chief  of  the 
I'xbeck  Tartars,  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated. 
Here  he  continued  three  years;  and,  on  leaving 
Chorassan,  fixed  the  seat  of  government  at  Ispa- 
han, where  it  has  continu^  ever  since.  Hii 
next  expedition  was  against  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  look  the  city  of  Tauris,  after  defeating 
the  garrison ;  on  which  most  of  the  other  adjacent 
places  submitted.  One  city  only,  called  tJrumi, 
being  strongly  situated,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
Abbas  ;  but  was  at  last  taken  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Curds,  whom  he  gained  over  by  promising 
to  iharc  tbe  plunder  with  them.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  invited  their  chiefs  to  dine  with  him; 
and,  having  brought  them  to  a  tent,  the  entrance 
to  which  had  several  tumingi,  he  stationed  on 
the  inside  two  executioners,  who  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  guests  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
After  this  barbarous  piece  of  treachery.  Abbas 
considerably  enlarged  his  dominions,  and  re- 
pelled two  dangerous  invasions  of  the  Turks. 
MP  attempted  aI»o  to  promote  cominiTce,  and 
cifilise  hii  subjects;  but  stained  all  his  great  ac- 
tions by  abominable  cnielties.  He  look  tlie  isle 
of  Onnus  from  the  Portuguese,  who  had  kepi  it 
once  l.'>07,  by  the  assistance  of  some  English 
ihipt  in  1622;  and  died  fix  y«an  aAer,  aged 
•tventy. 

Th«  t>rinc«s  who  succeeded  Abbas  werv  re- 
markable   only    fur    ibn««   CTMltiM   tad    At- 


baucheries  which  occasioned  a  revolution  to 
1710,  when  Shall  Hussein  was  detluooed  by  ibt 
Afehauns  or  Pattans  ;  who,  being  oppressed  b^ 
the  ininisten,  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  ov 
Mereweis.  The  princes  of  the  .\fghauo  race  e» 
joyed  the  sovereignty  only  sixteen  years,  when 
Ashraff,  the  reigning  shah,  was  dethroned  by  on* 
of  his  officers.  <Jn  this  Thamasp,  otherwist 
called  lliamas,  the  only  survivor  of  the  fiunily 
of  Abbas,  assembling  an  army,  invited  into  hts 
service  Nadir  Khan,  who  had  obtained  gTMl 
reputation  for  his  valor  and  conduct.  No  soonet 
had  Nadir  got  the  command  of  the  Persian  arm/ 
tlian  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  usurper  EsriBf 
put  him  to  death,  and  recovered  all  the  place* 
th"  Turks  and  Kussiaos  had  taken  during  the 
rebellion,  when  prince  Thamas  seemed  to  be 
established  on  the  throne :  but  Nadir,  to  whom 
Tliamas  had  given  llie  namet>f  Thamas  Kouli, 
that  is,  the  Slave  of  Thamas,  thinking  his  ser- 
vices not  sufficiently  rewarded,  and  pretending 
tliat  the  king  had  a  design  against  his  life,  con- 
spired against  his  sovereign,  put  him  to  death, 
and  usurped  the  throne,  styling  himself  Shah 
Nadir.  He  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Candahar, 
of  which  a  son  of  Mereweis  had  possessed  him- 
self. While  at  this  siege,  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul  being  distracted  with  factions,  one  v(  llie 
parties  invited  Shall  Nadir  to  come  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  betrayed  the  Mogul  into  his  hniids. 
He  thereupon  marched  to  Delhi,  the  capil.il  of 
India,  summoning  all  the  viceroys  and  governor* 
of  provinces  to  attend  him,  and  bring  with  tlicm 
all  the  treasures  they  could  raise;  those  that  did 
not  bring  as  much  as  he  expected  he  tortured 
and  put  10  death.  Having  thus  amassed  an  im- 
mense treasure,  he  relumed  to  Persia,  giving  tb* 
Mogul  his  liberty  on  condition  of  his  resigning 
the  provinces  on  the  west  side  of  the  Indus  u> 
Persia.  He  afterwards  made  a  conquest  of  U»- 
beck  Tartary,  and  plundered  Bochara  the  capitaL 
Then  he  marched  against  the  Uagisun  TartM*; 
but  lost  great  part  of  his  army  in  their  moun- 
tains. He  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  enga^ 
menu;  but,  laying  siege  to  Bagdad,  was  twiow 
compelled  to  raise  it.  He  proceeded  lo  chang* 
the  religion  of  Persia  lo  that  of  Gmar,  hanged 
the  chief  priests,  put  his  own  son  lo  death, 
w-as  guilty  of  such  cruelly  thai  he  wa.s  at  lei 
assassinated  by  his  own  relations  io  1747. 

Upon  the  death  of  Shah  Nadir  a  contest  en- 
sued among  his  relations  for  the  crown,  which 
rendered  Persia  a  scene  of  the  moNl  horhhl* 
confusion  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
reader  will  fonn  some  notion  of  the  iroublM 
this  unhappy  countn'  from  the  following  »ei 
of  pretenucra  to  the  throne,  between  the  deolli  at 
Nadir  and  ihe accession  of  Kenm  Khan: — Th«»r 
reigns,  or  more  properly  the  length  of  time  thrjr 
respectively  governed  with  their  piirty,  vtm  •• 
follows;—!.  Adil  Shall,  nine  months.  2.  Ilim- 
him  Shah,  six  months.  3.  Shall  Itokh  Shah,  af- 
ter a  rariety  of  revolutions,  at  length  rrgainvd 
the  city  of  Slcscbid  ;  he  was  alive  in  1787,  and 
alwve  ciithty  years  of  age,  reigning  in  Khorasan, 
under  the  direction  of  his  son  I^ussir  I  llab 
Me«rxa.  4.  Sulerman  Sbah.  and  5  Ismael  Stiali. 
in  about  forty  days  w«i*  both  cut  off.  almost  a* 
*ww  as   they   were  aleTaiad.     0.  AtttI    hhan 
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^•a*  of  Keria  Kiuii's  most  formirlable 

nub  mi  competitor},  was  subiluel  by  him, 

Vm^fTBOoa  IQ  Sliinuz,  and  died  there  a  na- 

tmt  4Mh.     7.  Ilussun  Khan  Kejar,  another  of 

SOBfthaa'*  coaipelilor^  was  besieging  Shi- 

■i^akM  btt  armjr  suddenly  mutinied  and  de- 

mti  li^    Tbe  nauuoy  was  attributed  to  their 

««  <i  pay.     A  party  sent  by  Keriin  Khan  took 

ka  pnaeotr ;  his   head  was  instantly  cut  oif, 

mi  fmented  to  Kerim  Khan.   His  family  were 

Im^^   captives   to  Shiriuz;    they    were  well 

nd  tbeir  liberty  given  them  soon 

I  obligation  not  to  quit  the  city. 

I    Khan  was  killed  by  a  musket- 

1  miking  on  the  ramparts  of  Mos- 

his    men.      9.  Kerim    Khan 

,  b]r  liinh  a  (^wdislan,  was  a  favorite  officer 

tf  Itadcr  Shah,  •Ad  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 

■  ifar  soothefB  proiinces.     Shiraux  and  other 

pteto  had  declared  for  him.     AOer  various  en- 

■■■>■•,  ht  vompletely  subdued  all  his  rivals, 

md  ^iMf  mabiahtd  himielf  ruler  of  all  Persia. 

Bi  «1B  M  power  about  thirty  years  ;  the  latter 

fBB  4f  '•tech  be  governed  Hertia  under  the  ap- 

■^■iaa  of  vaked  or  regent,  for  he  never  would 

VA*  4v  tide  of  shah.    He  made  Shirauz  the 

^H  oly  af  hts  residence,  in  gratitude  for  the 

tmamBi  he  haid  received  from  its  inhabitants 

wt  ikaK  of  the  southern  provinces.     He  died 

■  tTTV^  nsretted  by  all  his  subjects,  who  es- 

MiBid  ail  honored  Itim  as  the  glory  of  Persia. 

Wlaa  (he  death  of  Kerim  Khan  was  announced 

a  ^11  city  mach  coofusion  aroic  ;  twenty-two 

foaei^  flAcers  of  the  army,  men  of  high  rank, 

I  of  tbe  ciudel,  with  a  resolution 

■triedge  .\bul   Futtah  Khan   (the  eldest 

«•  ^  Ihe  ble  rakeel)  as  their  sovereign,  upon 

•tich  Zifcaa  Khan,  a  relation  of  the  late  vakeel 

ty  Aa  ■other's  side,   possessed    of    immense 

ted  a  great  part  of  the  army  into  his 

Khaa  tiras  of  the  tribe  of  Zund  (or 

a),  a  man  remarkably  proud,  cruel, 

wt  tiaiihiillng.      Having  assembled   a  large 

My  af  Iroopa,  be  marched  to  the  citadel,  and 

hiB  doar  «f^  to  it  for  three  days ;  at  tlip  expi- 

Vaa  at  which,  finding  he  could  not  take  it  by 

haeiv  he  had    recourse  to  treachery.    To  each 

4f  IW  pnacspal  khans  he  sent  a  written  paper, 

~*      *^    '  he  iwore  upon  the  Koran,  that  if  they 

ne  ovi  and  »ubmit  to  him,  not  a  hair  of 

ia  should  be  touched,  and,  they  should 

r  aflects  sectire'l  to  ihem.    Upon  this  a 

was   held  by    tli«m ;  and   as  they 

obaist  many  days  longer,  they  wreed 

,  relying  on  Zitiea's  promises.  Zikea, 

time,  gave  private  orders  for  the 

^M  la  be  Kited,  and  brought  separately  before 

^  as  they  came  on!  of  the  citadel.    His  orders 

«»  tinctly  obeyed,  and   the^e  deluded   men 

avcail  aiaiaii  ml  in  bis  presence.  Zikea  Khan's 

avMajr  hiiainr  «>on  intolerable,  and  he  was  cut 

'  ky  bat  own   '  I.  when  Abul  Futtali 

•  imp,  was  proclaimed 

J  by  the  imanmin'ii  vmce  of  the  troops,  whom 

(■■laadkMly  led  back  to  Shirauz.     On  his  ar- 

^M  h»  waa  adotowledged  as  sovereign  by  all 

tmk»  ct  people,  and  look  quiet  possession  of 


Mahomed  Sadick  Khan,  only  brother  of  (he 
late  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  during  that  prince's 
life  filled  the  high  office  of  beslerbeg  of  Pars, 
and  had  been  appointed  guardian  of  his  son 
Abul  P'uttah  Khan,  was  at  this  period  governor 
of  Bussora,  which  had  been  taicn  by  the  Per- 
sians, previous  to  the  vakeel's  death.  Upon 
hearing  of  his  brother's  decease  he  began  to  form 
schemes  for  the  destruction  of  his  nephew  ;  but, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the  ."ipot,  he 
withdrew  the  Persian  garrison  from  Bussoni, 
who  were  all  devoted  to  his  interest;  evacuated 
the  place,  and  marched  immediately  for  Shiraut. 
The  news  of  Sadick  Khan's  approach  threw  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  into  the  greatest  conster- 
nation; some,  from  his  public  character,  ex- 
pected he  would  fulfil  the  commands  of  his 
decea.sed  brother;  others  expected  he  would  set 
up  for  himself,  which  proved  to  be  the  case  ;  for, 
having  entered  Shirauz  a  very  few  days  after, 
he  caused  .\bul  Futtah  Khan  to  be  deprived  of 
sight,  and  put  into  close  confinement.  After  this 
Sadick  Khan  openly  assumed  the  government. 
As  soon  as  the  inlclliiience  reached  Ali  Murad 
Khan,  who  was  at  Ispahan,  he  instantly  rebelled  ; 
deeming  himself  to  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
government  with  Sadick  Khan.  Persia  was  thus 
again  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
Ali  Murad  Khan  indeed  took  possession  of  Shi- 
rauz, assumed  the  government,  and  gave  to  the 
empire  the  flattering  prospect  of  being  settled 
under  the  government  of  one  man;  but  this 
prospect  was  soon  obscured  by'  tlie  power  and 
credit  acquired  by  Akau  Mahomed.  (Jn  the 
night  following  Kerim  Khan's  death  this  man 
found  means  to  make  his  escape  from  Shirauz, 
and  Hed  to  the  northward,  where,  collecting 
some  troops,  he  soon  made  himself  master  of 
Mazandenin  and  Gliilan,  and  was  proclaimed 
nearly  about  the  time  that  Ali  Murad  Khan  had 
taken  Shirauz.  Ali  Mutad,  hearing  of  his  suc- 
cess, determined  to  go  against  him  ;  but,  as  he 
was  previously  proceeding  to  Ispahan  to  suppress 
a  rebellion,  he  fell  suddenly  from  his  horse  and 
expired.  At  this  period  Jaafar  Khan,  the  eldest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  Sadick,  was  governor  of 
Khums  :  he  deemed  this  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  government,  and 
immediately  marched  with  what  few  troops  he 
had  to  Ispahan ;  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  malcontents 
who  were  then  in  arms.  In  this  situation  he  re- 
mained some  time ;  but,  Akau  Mahomed  coming 
down  upon  him  with  his  array,  he  was  obliged  to 
risk  his  fate  in  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  fled 
to  Shirauz.  Soon  after  he  ventured  a  second  en- 
gagement with  his  opponent ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose ipsrched  with  his  army  towards  Ispahan ; 
the  two  armies  met  near  Yezdekhast,  when  a 
battle  ensued ;  and,  Akau  Mahomed's  superior 
fortune  again  prevailing,  .laafer  was  defeated,  and 
retired  to  Shirauz,  which  he  quitted  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1787,  and  shortly  after  marched  his 
army  to  th    northward. 

Akau,  or  Aga  Mahomet's  fortunes  finally 
prevailed  ;  and  he  transmitted  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia to  his  nephew,  the  present  shah,  Futtah  Ali, 
who  is  descnbed  as  an  accomplished  prince;  his 
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eldest  son  is  also  said  to  be  an  able  chiefhim, 
and  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  cot>tests 
with  Russia. 

MoDEKN  Statistics  op  Persia. — On  the  em- 
pire once  of  this  name  the  great  modem  en- 
croachments have  been  those  of  the  Afghan  ns  on 
the  east  (see  AroHAUSiSTAUN),  the  Turks  on  the 


west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  riven  F.uphr 
and  Tigris,  and  the  Russians  in  Ct^n^ia. 
rious  tribes  have  also  rendered  themselves  iad^l 
i>endcnt  in  the  great  Caucasian  chain.  Mr.] 
Kenneir,  one  of  the  ablest  modem  writers  on  dwl 
geography  of  Persia,  includes  the  following  pn^T 
Tinces  as  forming  its  present  dominion  : — 


Provinces. 

Ancienl  Names. 

Chief  Towns. 

Fars,  or  Fasistan 

Sbiraz. 

Irak,  or  Irakadjemi 

Media 

Ispahan 

Lar,  or  Laristan 

liT 

Kuzistan 

Susiana 

Shuster. 

Kurdistan  (part  of) 

Assyria  Proper 

Azerbijan 

Tabreei. 

Ghihn 

Gela      .        .        •        . 

Resht. 

Maianderan 

Hyrcania  (part  of) 

San. 

Kboiassaa 

Margiana  and  Aria 

Meshed. 

Herman  (western  part) 

Caromania 

Kerman. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  geographical  fea- 
tures of  this  empire  is  the  grand  Caucasian  chain, 
which  some  writers  consider  as  the  root  of  all 
its  ranges  of  mountains.  It  belongs,  however, 
itself  rather  to  the  frontier  than  the  interior,  es- 
pecially of  late  years,  and  since  the  success  of 
the  Russian  arms  in  this  quarter.  Southwards 
from  this  chain  spread  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia and  Koordi^tan,  which  connect  them$«lves 
with  Mount  Taurus ;  also  frontier  and  debate- 
able  ground,  i.  e.  between  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
empires.  From  the  highest  part  of  them,  a  great 
chain,  under  the  name  of  Elwand  or  Elbruz, 
makes  a  circuit  round  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  leaving  between  itself  and  that  sea  a 
fertile  plain.  Mount  Dcmaveiid,  its  loftiest 
peak,  here  rises  to  upwards  of  10,000  feet ;  and 
near  it  is  supposed  to  be  that  remarkable  pass 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  which  for  twenty-eight  miles  allowed 
only  a  narrow  road  between  high  rucks  for  a  sin- 
gle chariot.  The  Klbruz  is  continued  alon<z  the 
southern  frontier  of  Khorassan,and,  though  (here 
lost  sight  of,  is  thought  to  unite  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Paraporoisus,  and  through  them  with  the 
t^IIindoo  Cooash  and  ilimmaleh.  Chains  of  in- 
ferior height  traverse  the  provinces  of  Khusistan 
and  Fanstan,  on  the  south. 

Nearly  the  whole  empire  may  be  said  to  be 
traversed  by  a  table  land,  compoted  of  succes- 
sive ranges  of  mountains,  with  narrow  plains  at 
their  bases,  some  of  which  exceed  tOO  miles  in 
length.     The  distinguishing  feature  [>erhaps    is 
the   great    deserts  which  occupy  all    the  wide- 
spread tracts.    The  most  noted  is  that  calletl  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  extending  from  the  vicinity 
of  Koom   and    Ka^han,    to    the   sea  of   Durni. 
termed  also  the  Lake  of  /crrah :  and  fronn  tlie 
[province  of  Kerman  lo  that  of  Marandemii.  Its 
I  length    is    therefore    about    400  miles,   and    its 
tlireaclih   more  than    'H)0.     Hiis  may  be  said  to 
Bin  the  deserts  of  Kerman  and  Sentan,  which 
lltrvtch    further  to   the  east,  and,  like  thom*  of 
I'Araliia,    are  all    imprrcnalcd   with   nitrr.     The 
precise  nature  of  ttic»e  wante*  is  wanelv  known, 
but  they  are  inter^porMHl  with  salt   lAes ;  and 
inaoy  p^rls  the  surliice  is  covered  with  a  cmst 
■  brittle  earth,  or  a  succession  of  hills,  contut- 
iag  of  particles  of  the  fliiest  red  sand,  so  ll|^>l  as 
lo  M  almost  impil|iablr,  which  the  violent  winds 


of  the  desert  oden  raise  into  a  moving  ctond^ 
destructive  to  all  life.  Smaller  deserts  occiipjf 
other  parts. 

Modem  Persia  is  singularly  poor  in  riven,  fcr 
the  Indus,  Oxus,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  as  wdt 
as  the  Ileirmund,  which  feeds  tlie  lake  of  Zetn^ 
are  now  all  beyond  her  frontier.  None  that  reisaia 
are  navigable  for  above  three  or  four  miles.  W# 
may  mention  the  Karoon,  the  Kerah,  and  the  Ani» 
or  Araxes,  as  the  principal.  Various  smaller 
streams  descend  from  the  mountains,  but  u* 
generally  soon  lost  in  the  dry  sandy  plan*; 
some  few  reach  the  southern  shores  of  the  CMi 
plan.  On  the  banks  of  these  streams,  howWj 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  plains 
of  the  world. 

Persia  contains  several  extensive  salt  la 
The  largest  is  that  of  Urumea,  near  the  city  of 
name,  between  tlie  Caspian  and  the  wt0 
frontier.  Its  circumference  is  computed  at 
miles.  The  shape  of  this  lake  is  oval,  and 
waters  very  salt  and  clear,  emitting  a  di*a|p 
able  sulphureous  smell.  Mr.  Kinneir  did  no^ 
however,  find  them  encrusted  with  salt,  as  mi 
writorv  have  asserted.  It  contains  numi 
islands,  one  of  which  forms  a  peninsula 
the  water  is  low,  and  is  almut  twenty-five 
in  circuit,  inhabited  by  wild  asses,  and  deer,  aaA' 
other  game.  Anottier  of  these  salt  lakes  is  Bak' 
tegun,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Sliiraz,  ami  noted 
for  the  purity  of  its  salt.  Its  shape  is  li>ii>;  and 
narrow,  and  its  circuit  aliout  seventy-five  milva. 
It  is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  when  the  people 
who  live  on  its  liorders  collect  the  salt  from  the 
bottom.  It  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  nvc» 
that  posses  Ispahan.  Tlie  great  lakv  of  /■•trati 
is  at  present  chielly  included  m  the  dominions  oT 
Cabiil,  aiwl  oolv  touches  the  eastern  coiiliiies  ol 
Persia.  'Ilie  I'kiisian  Gi  Ly  will  be  found  CM- 
ticiil  by  us  distinctly. 

The  climate  partakes  of  a  variety  >iiiill»t, 
though  arising  from  verr  diflcrent  causes,  to  that 
of  our  own  country,  anu  the  order  of  tlie  wtaoaa 
is  very  similar  tooun.  From  the  end  of  May  to 
llial  ol  September,  the  heat  in  the  low  ({rounds  and 
sandy  dnvru  of  the  intKrior  is  frequently  «x» 
1  :iiountains  and 

|H!ak«  are  (till 
i<nriiM]  \%i[ii  .iiKv.,  uiL'  ^iiiiiiii^'r  IS  mild  axiQ 
agrerabl*.     At  Teheran,  the  present  reetropdia, 
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I  <#  ioaaiDer  b  lo  intense  that  the  kin; 

tlK  capital,  and  enciinp>s  on  tlie 

■« :  hal  th<  winters,  to  the  north  of 

^■■d  la  hi^iher  laijtnde»,  are  often  severe. 

llhii  11  I  iiilj  lit Ti  til  I  III  and Tahreez,  that 

I  beiweeo  these  towns  and  the 

rilbges   b    fte<]iientl)r  suspended 

§ttm^at  iBvcks.    Tlie  winds  iliat  lilon  over  the 

tm  ^eats  oAm  tai<«  the  teinjterature  of  the 

■^Mm  dwaictSL    At  Kashan,  the  heat  ha.s  been 

CaaJ  to  caeeed  rhti  at  the  Yillage  of  Kohrood, 

^■M  twcBtT-Are  miles  diitant,  by  20°  of  Fah- 

m^ea ;    a  rfifficmice   which  can   only  be  ac- 

maaatti  fat  hy  the  pros  imity  to  the  former  place 

«  AcbnatSalt  Doert     From  a  meteorological 

^utai,  k«|il  by  Dr.  Jukes  at    Bushire,  a  port 

m  tte  "ff*  pari  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in   1807, 

Jl  sfMfS  thai  ia  June,  July,  AiiKuit,  and  Sep- 

tovacr,  Fakrcahal'v  tiiermometer  often  rose  to 

9^,aMl  wat  oercf  lower  than  80'.     I'hrout^hoiit 

A>  vMb  «f  October  it  did  not  sink  below  72°. 

i  rae  atmve  90°.     (^n  the  '20th  of 

1806.   liw  thermometer  fell  to  30", 

ta*    4aBac    oearijr    the   whole   of    the   month 

k  hrf  tanged    from  40°  to  upwards  of  72°. 

Dir  fhn   where  the  observations  were  made 

^  a    peninsula,   exposed   to   the  cooling 

mtidtmltaea.    Id  rocnt  places  the  difference 

tma  Ae  temrrnture  of  the  day  and  night  is 

t;  *ti''  !ien  springs  up  in  the 

■■C  •  '''«  whole  night,  and 

■■i  aucb  a  ffolinut  th.it  warm  clothing  is 

MOM*  (MTMSvuT-     Sir  John  Malcolm  says, 

!  yotf  R':  hcamped  on  the  plain 

ia  the  water  in  my  tent 

I  naarij  tai  an  im  h  thick  on  the  17lh  of 

.    Tb»  lat.  was  36°  N.,  and  Fahrenheit's 

aix  A.  M..  stood  at  34°.'    The 

I  IrOto  beat  to  cold  is  sometimes  very 

liiiu   uldnm  falls  except  in  the  pro- 

rid    Mazanderan.     On   the 

-y,   the  atmosphere  almost 

I^Madau,  aad  the  country,  perhaps,  the  most 

|viB]r  a  the  eozl.     As  lo  little  ram  falls,  the 

*!■•  m  lea*  eimious  than  in  Hindostan. 

TW  tad  parlaltes  the  divenity  of  the  climate: 

b  oaciR  and   touth  are  and  in  a  high  degree, 

.  aatmly  d«atitute  of  trees ;  while,  on  the 

)  al  Ac  Caspian,  timber  is  abundant.     The 

a«flae4  pwos  of  Ohilan  and  M:izanderdn 
Ike  wufar-caae  in  eoo«nlcrabk-  plenty  ;  but 
lai  tfaa  tpatns  of  the  lempenite  climates  can 
1^1*  raw!  ><ltll)l^^;lr•l  liy  artificial  Watering, 
Nnoen  In  w  lolence  of  the  Persian 

VM  doa  D«  lo  apply.    A  vast  ex- 

4kitf  (be  cnif  re  aoandoned  to  pas- 

•%  laii  tenao  .niide  tribes,  like  those 

whRary  aaJ  AiAm.  'Hiis  portion  has  un- 
iMaatm  acquired  a  great  extension,  in  conse- 
■■cv  01  tte  political  calamities  and  internal 
■fc  t»  whadi  Ihb  country  Iku  been  long  ex- 

W ika  MMMl  fcrored  districts  a  traveller  above 

■iaaBa*k«>— 'The  v  .tu...  .,f  (he  central  pro- 

^j  of  I^a■a  at">  11  the  rarest  and 

—  illinMt  Tn;*t:i_  .  1.11^.  and  might 

I  tiMiawaiad  ia  any  extent .  ;  e  grounds 

i'ttiA  coimtij  IK  Doit  fu-  \  any  lands 

I  m  Am  wwrid.    Ttt«i  ai«  seldom  iound  except 


near  towns  and  villages ;  but  lite  luxuriance  with 
whirh  they  grow,  wherever  planted,  shows  that 
the  climate  is  congenial  to  them.  The  orchards 
of  I'ersia  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
tone,  and  its  wilds  abound  with  Howers  that  can 
only  be  reared  by  care  and  cultivation  in  the 
gardens  of  Europe.'  The  plain  of  .Schirai  is  the 
boast  of  Persia,  and  indeed  of  the  eastern  world ; 
that  of  Is[>ahan  is  only  second  to  it.  The  fruit 
every  where  may  be  said  to  be  most  excellent, 
and  the  gardens  are  cultivated  wiili  the  greatest 
care.  Tlie  vine  flourishes  in  several  provinces. 
The  wine  of  .Schiruz  is  considered  superior  to 
any  other  in  Asia :  that  produced  on  tlie  indps  of 
the  Caucasian  mountains  is  also  highly  e.steemed. 
Cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  also  raised  in 
various  parts.  Among  the  common  vegetables 
are  peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  and  cucuinbets: 
and  the  |>otato  has  been  lately  introduced. 
Khubarb,  opium,  senna,  saffron,  assafxtid,!.  and 
other  drugs,  are  also  found. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  mulberry  is  so 
extremely  abundant  as  to  render  silk  the  staple 
produce  of  the  empire.  In  these  provinces  con- 
siderable traces  of  the  superior  culture  of  former 
times  abound.  Throughout  tlie  country  the 
husbandman,  ruined  by  war  or  oppression,  has 
often  deserted  his  fields,  and  w^ndenng  tribes 
have  dcicended  from  the  mountains  to  occupy 
his  place.  Territories  therefore  formerly  dis- 
tinguished for  fertility  are  now  rendered  wholly 
unfit  for  culture.  ITie  artificial  canals,  which 
supplied  them  willi  the  necessary  moisture,  have 
been  suffered  to  dry  up:  and  the  salt,  with  which 
the  soil  and  waters  are  every  «  here  impregnated, 
has  often  accumulate<l  and  formed  a  species  of 
crust  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  lo  ren- 
der it  capable  of  producine  only  soda  and  saline 
plants.  Scarcely  any  where  does  the  liu.'.lKiiidinan 
enjoy  a  moment's  security  from  clicejiaos  or  the 
forays  of  freebooters.  Sir.  Morier,  being  at- 
tacked by  a  predatory  chief,  in  the  plain  of 
Shuslcr,  defeated  and  carried  him  prisoner  to 
Ram  Ilormuz.  The  governor  of  that  place,  how- 
ever, assured  him  that  he  could  not  with  safety 
take  any  violent  measures  against  so  powerful 
an  individual,  (le  even  advised  Mr.  M.  to  take 
advantage  of  the  incident,  by  engaging  this  per- 
son to  conduct  him  safely  through  ihe  rest  of  his 
journey,  on  condition  of  regaining  his  liberty; 
and  thus  was  found  in  fact  the  only  safe  measure. 

I'ersia  is  noted  both  for  its  horses  and  doss: 
the  former,  although  neither  so  swift  nor  so  beau- 
tiful as  tho>e  of  Arabia,  excel  them  in  size  and 
strength.  The  most  .valuable  are  of  the  Turco- 
man breed ;  and  a  chupper  or  courier  has  been 
known  to  travel  from  Teheran  to  Bushire,  a  dus- 
lance  of  700  miles,  on  the  same  horse,  in  ten 
days.  Superior  mules,  asses,  and  camels,  are 
also  u.sed.  The  mules  are  small,  but  well  shaped 
and  strong.  The  camels  equal  those  of  Arabia, 
and  are  much  used  in  all  the  eastern  and  desert 
part  of  the  country  ;  but  the  western  regions  are 
too  mountainous  for  this  animal.  Buffaloes  are 
found,  together  with  large  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  in  the  up'ands  :  lions,  tigers,  and  bears, 
in  the  forests  of  (>liezsiii  and  Mazanderan  ;  while 
beautiful  zebras  roam  wild  over  many  of  the 
plains  of  tlie  interior.    'l"hey  arc  extremely  dilli- 
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cult  to  Ink*.  Mo»l  of  llie  poultry  of  Europe 
is  al.Ho  bred  II  'ctsia,  except  tlielurlcey.  Insects 
•l>ound  in  the  damp  and  niarsliy  pbces  on  llie 
borders  of  the  Caspian,  ne.ir  the  shores  uf  the 
PerMian  gulf,  anil  towitrds  the  bunks  of  the  Ti- 
f^rif,  and  locusts,  snakes,  aod  scorpions,  visit 
the  southern  parts. 

The  most  extraordinary  mineral  production  of 
Persia  is  that  of  naphtha  or  bitumen,  found  in 
pits  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve 
deep,  which  fill  of  themselves  alter  a  certain 
period.  This  forms  a  most  excellent  substitute 
for  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  most  of  the  vessels 
'Which  navigate  the  Euphrates  and  Ti^is  are 
covered  with  it ;  and  it  is  used  by  the  natives, 
instead  of  oil,  for  lamps.  There  is  also  a  white 
naphtha,  which,  however,  is  suspected  to  be  a 
diifcrent  substance.  It  is  found  floating,  like  a 
crust,  nn  the  surface  of  the  water,  does  not  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  pitch,  but  olfords  a  more 
aereeable  light.  A  black  and  liquid  petroleum, 
of  an  tgreeable  odor,  flows  in  small  quantity 
from  a  mountain  in  Herman.  The  king  reserves 
il  for  himself  lo  be  used  in  presents ;  and  tlie 
mines  are  carefully  sealed  and  guarded.  The 
lurcjuoiw,  a  precious  stone  peculiar  to  Persia,  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Khorassan.  Here 
niso  the  king  demands  a  choice  of  all  that  the 
mine  produces;  but  the  merchants  have  found 
llic  secret  of  evading  this  monopoly,  and  of  car- 
rying olf  the  jewels.  Silver,  Irad,  iron,  and 
ropjier,  arc  met  with  in  the  provinces  of  Ker- 
iiun  and  M:uanderan.  The  mineral  waters  of 
the  country  are  entirely  neglected. 

Tlic  existing  government  of  Persia  is  entirely 
absolute :  the  reigning  king  being  judged  the 
vicegerent  of  the  prophet,  and  entitled  lo  the 
most  implicit  oliedience.  He  is  absolute  master 
of  tlie  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  first  man  in  tiie  empire  who  disputes  or  neg- 
lects his  commands  may  in.^tantly  be  stript  of 
his  dignities,  and  publicly  ba.ttinadoed.  Tlie 
pnnd  vizier  and  lord  high  treasurer  exercise 
generally  the  executive  power  :  but  in  the  capi- 
tal the  king  sits  daily  to  administer  justice.  The 
punishments  are  very  severe ;  and  the  barbarous 
system  of  mutilation  frequent.  Many  of  the 
wandering  trit>es,  however,  are  ruled  by  their  o«  n 
khans,  who  merely  pay  occasional  military  ser- 
vice to  the  state.  At  a  former  period  all  the 
provinces  were  thus  ruled  by  hereditary  rulers 
who  felt  a  solid  interest  in  the  welEue  of  the 
people ;  but  these  have  been  removed,  and  the 
new  officen  study  only  lo  enrich  themselves. 
The  weakness  thus  induced  has  probably  been 
one  mam  cause  of  that  scries  of  dcslniciivc  revo- 
lutions 10  which  Persia  luis  been  subject,  since 
the  reign  of  Shah  Sophi,  who  mude  this  change. 
The  khans  who  still  retain  hereditary  iway,  hav- 
ing Bl  (heir  coinnianil  th<>  moat  warlike  port 
of  the  population,  are  much  courted  by  the 
monarch. 

Persia  ban  ai  the  prp»cnt  time  scarcely  any 
thing  like  a  rrgular  army  The  mutt  rflicietit 
coatitts  of  lh<<  royal  al-nvis,  as  thry  arc  termed 
with  ureal  propriety.  :!0<K)  in  number,  a  con- 
siderable iMr)  nf  whom  have  been  disciplinMl 
aikcr  tlie  l.tiropmn  nunru^r.  Thv  royal  giurd«, 
Mioanlinj  to  l(l,0UO,  have  lands  assigiicl  Ihnii 


round  the  capital,  and  compose  only  a  body, 
militia.  The  defence  of  Persia  rests  luunly 
upon  the  wandering  tribes,  who  are  alike  excited 
by  loyalty  and  the  desire  of  plunder,  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  shah,  but  who  often  revolt  to  iht 
enemy.  This  force,coiisisUng  entirely  of  cavaliy, 
may,  it  is  said,  by  a  gnsat  eflbrt,  be  raised  !■ 
150,000  or  200,000  men.  The  Persians  have  ■» 
idea  of  tactics.  In  their  reviews  the  soldiecf 
pass  along  one  by  one,  and  have  Iheir  arm*  «Df 
amined.  In  making  war,  they  fly  round  ibe 
enemy,  and  endeavour  to  cut  off  his  provisions 
and  water;  seeing  him  thoroughly  exhausted, 
they  make  a  sudden  onset,  and  overwhelm  linit 
Persia  is  always  lo  be  easily  conquere<  I 
retained  with  didiculty.  The  Russians,  I  j  >. 
ancient  enemies,  notwithstanding  their  juperwnM 
in  the  field,  have  never  been  able  to  extend  ihiw 
frontier  much  beyond  the  Araxe*. 

The  people,  though  oppressed  on  eveiy  sid^ 
are  gay,  lively,  and  active.  Their  dress  is  OMMK 
lighter  than  that  of  their  Turkish  neighbours,  aaf 
profusely  adorned  with  ornaments :  ostenlMlMi 
IS  iadeed  a  reignine  pnnciple.  A  sabre  wiB 
often  be  made  worth  from  15,000  to  30,000  p(«* 
Ires.  There  is  no  country  where  the  beaid  i^< 
regarded  with  equal  veneration.  During  tto 
day  it  is  washed,  repeatedly  combed,  and  adjust- 
ed, for  which  purposes  a  pocket-mirror  is  con- 
stantly in  use :  the  rich  even  adorn  it  wjl^ 
jewellery. 

The  Persians  are  the  most  learned  and  poMi* 
nation  of  the  east.  They  employ  in  their  col^ 
versatioo  the  most  extravagant  hyperboles  ;  and, 
to  make  their  sincerity  appear  the  greater,  xiurt 
contrive,  when  a  traveller  is  passing,  to  l^e  oveiw 
heard  expatiating  in  his  praise  lo  a  third  pcnos^ 
Their  whole  conduct  consists  principally,  we  m 
told,  of  a  tram  of  fraud  and  artifice ;  and  they 
never  return  to  fair  dealing  till  they  find  a  nmn 
able  to  detect  their  impostures.  Preseals  u^ 
looked  for  wiih  great  avidity. 

There  are  two  regular  classes  of  poets,  eiM 
whose  theme  is  philosophy,  and  the  oUier  wbaa« 
lyre  is  devoted  to  love.  At  the  head  of  tbe  fcs^ 
mer  is  Sadi,  of  the  latter  Hafiz.  Ther  dspfD 
chiefly  of  course  upon  the  beauties  of  the  beloved 
object,  which  are  treated  in  the  utmost  detiul, 
upon  the  miseries  of  absence,  tec.  Rigid  Bli^ 
homelans  scarcelv  consider  it  lawful  to  pctMtA 
the  works  of  Ha^t.  Morality  is  taught  by  pi»- 
verb,  apologue,  and  fables,  usually  clotbca  ia 
verse.  Tbe  following  is  their  circle  of  scicuci!*^ 
according  to  the  order  in  which  l)»  d  : 

grammar  and  syntax,  theology,  |<l:  nia- 

thcniaiics,  and  finally  medicine  and  uiruln^pr. 
Tlieir  diligence  in  study  is  said  to  be  extraoidi- 
nary,  and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  ado* 
cation.  The  three  ranks  of  wise  men  bear  te 
titles  of  Taleb,  Mollah,  and  Moushtehed. 

The  whole  nation  ore  MahoroctaiM,  of  the  tttt 
of  Sunnites,  or  All,  who,  on  that  ground,  vt 
viewed  by  the  Turks  with   grMtCr  abhorrcnKC 

l)i:in   ('tiri\ti:in«         '|1)..  t'>  r^irinc     K/MvoL.r     ...■   „^ 

.-L'fll 

lii-liel.  '1  he  cicqitinn.prrhnpi.  i«  in  ilieca^^of 
tlir  (•u<\biit\,  irt  no^>lllp)x^'^  of  (irr,  who  air  no« 
■Iniust  rxtir|wliid ;  a  rsmiuni  on')  of  aliout  40011 
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■■t  h^  in  Yexd,  aod  other  tovms  of  Ker- 
i^K.  TW  Pcrsiaos  K^oerally  have  the  utmost 
•mMmtw  m  cfaarms,  lali5mans,  sentences  uf  All 
^■B  ■pan   pardiment,   lucky  and   unlucky 

Ei  I  ceandenble  extent  they  are  a  manu- 

BMH^  people,  znd  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 

•uroass  the  Turks,  and  perhaps 

I.    To  the  latter  they  have  com- 

tbat  exquisite  blue  tint  called  ultra 

^B9«.  Til*  wool  produced  here  is  manufactured 

^toMdoTiaiiMU  fbnn  aod  fineness ;  and  those 

^^niAad  ^trpeUi,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 

Xw^tJ.  »n  in   C»ct  wrought  principally  by  fc- 

^lAsof  dkc  Persiaa  tribe:i.   The  wool  produced 

tf  Ac  fBit»  vf  Kenaao  u  also  made  into  shawls 

mti^mitttUe  finenest.    Silk  is  a  great  staple, 

■i4ar  by  aamSt,  ttr  mixed  with  cotton  and  wckiI  ; 

tmi  Am  Ptrtans  excel  in  brocade,  embroidery, 

ami  tt^mttj   of  all  kinds.      Muskets,  pi.slols, 

tmi  oabeoM,  ue  made  and  mounted  in  most 

«f  tt*  ^mml  towof :  and  Khorassan  contains  a 

aanAdofy  of  «word  blades,  the  founders  of 

vIM  am.  It  b  Mid,  transported  from  Damos- 

am  bf  Timor.      Leather,  puper,  and  porcelain, 

matij  Kpial  to  thai  of  Cnioa,  are  also  among 

A*  Masa^K'turvs-   Dushire  is  now  the  only  Per- 

iBB  faei    in    thr  gulf,  the  chief  commerce  of 

•teA  u   coTried  on  by  way  of  Dussora.     The 

(^■■■raal    iate'tcour^  of  i'crsia  is,  therefore, 

Ai[^    catned  on  by  cantraos   witii  Turkey, 

Dkkiy*  nd  India. 

XkPEaSIA!^  OtJir—The  Gulf  of  Persia 
Pertkai)  i«  OTitered   from   the  Gulf  of 
tkrowitb   the   Strait   of  ()rmus,  eleven 
wide,  "between  Cane   Mus^iendom   and 
Bmbtruck  on  t)u  iVr-Mn  shore.    This 
ht«  ttTMB  the  II  being  almost 

■Maiy  free  from  cor  <iii;h  it  has  many 

•AadL  It  b  beyond  Ok  liiniisof  tlie  monsoons, 
bH  lb*  powUon  »nd  nature  of  the  neighbouring 
^^mat  pKM)t^  il  winds,  which  blow 

^^d  daw  It  tl  I  Ihe  KeJ  Sea,  north- 

^m  wiad*  prv'-'iini;^  lur  nine  months,  from 
QMfc*  Cs  July,  and  south-east  the  other  three 

ki.    Tbe  f' -  •       lied  by  the  Aral«  shi- 

,  lad  (be  i  '•:-e.     For  about  forty 

ent.;.,  ..    ,.     middle  of  June,  the 
■  iBil  blow)  with  great  violence,  and 
)>•*  eruiid   shimaul.     In   March   and 
IS*-  'low  very  strong  for 

Itwr:  i  inti/nnission  ;  and  at 

Kr  Um  turreol  sets  strong  up  the  gulf 
4MK  tbm  wind.  During  the  period  of  the 
^tSmg  ■outb^axt  wind«,  hard  but  transient 
^tofeum  the  Mwth-west  an  sometimes  expe- 
■■1  tawaid*  Ibe  entrance  of  the  gulf.  Tlie 
t^mtm  arc  ohaaned  to  run  into  the  gulf  from 
ih^  to  Sapaainber ;  and  out  during  the  rest  of 
fc  jaar.  la  the  middle  of  the  gulf  the  current 
fmimKj  aeU  down,  but  i<  weak  :  along  the 
^■■laBaU  tides  prevail.  Tlie  prevailing  winds 
•OB  1Q  depeia)  On  the  nature  of  the  neighbour- 
meaaatnri.aiid  the  pooitioo  of  the  gulf  north- 
9tm  bmI  Jondi  mat.  To  the  south-east  and 
L  mm  aM  lb*  AiabiaB  Sea  and  the  sandy  deserts 
^Tknai,tbe  aUKMphere  of  which  must  be  more 
far  a  greater  part  of  llie  year  than  that 
'  I*  Ae  aonb  aad  nortlt-wrsi,  where  are  the  Ulark 


and  Caspian  Seas  and  the  cold  Caucasus :  hence 
north-west  winds  prevail  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  are  strongest  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  air  to  the  south  is  most  rantied  by  the 
sea  being  vertical,  and  by  tlie  melting  of  the 
noithem  snows  and  ices,  producing  a  stream  of 
condensed  air.  In  the  gulf  are  many  springs  of 
fresh  water  in  the  sea,  particularly  one  near  iho 
Isles  of  Bahrein. 

The  Persian  Gulf  receives  at  its  bead  the 
united  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Tiuria  und 
Euphrates,  which  have  both  their  sources  in  the 
mountains  of  Caucasus,  between  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas.  Their  junction  takes  place  al 
Koma,  thirty  leagues  above  Bussora,  and  the 
united  waters  take  the  name  of  the  Sliat-al-.Arab 
(lUvcr  of  the  Arabs)  to  the  sea,  into  which  they 
empty  themselves,  amongst  banks,  by  several 
mouths  ;  of  which  the  western  one  alone  is  na- 
vigable by  ships,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  branches  of  date  trees  floating  out 
of  it  with  the  stream :  its  greatest  depth  is 
twenty  feet,  and  for  twenty-five  leaguis  from 
its  mouth  It  is  free  from  banks.  The  other 
branches  are  only  navigable  by  boats.  The 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  so  low  that 
the  date  trees  are  the  first  objects  seen,  and  in 
general  these  trees  cover  the  banks  up  to  Bus- 
sora, with  a  few  interspersed  patches  of  rice 
ground.  \'essels  of  seventy  tons  go  from  Bus- 
sora to  Bagdad ;  these  vessels,  from  the  scarcity 
of  wood,  are  composed  of  pieces  of  every  sii« 
and  species,  from  the  size  of  a  barrel  stave  up- 
wards, and  the  whole  is  covered  with  dammer, 
a  species  of  resin  used  in  India  instead  of  pitch, 
an  inch  thick,  which  keeps  them  from  leaking. 

Tlie  Arabian  coast  of  the  gulf,  from  the  Strait 
of  Ormus  to  Aftan  River,  400  mile-s,  is  occupied 
by  the  .lochassim  pirales,  whose  chief  places  of 
rendezvous  are  Kjmaum,a  small  town  and  good 
port,  and  No-wilkam,  ten  leagues  from  ICjniaum. 
rhe  sheik  of  Julfar,  whose  territory  is  outside 
the  gulf,  on  the  west  of  Cape  Mussendom,  has 
also  a  number  of  pirate  dows,  mounting  four  to 
eigliteen  puns ;  but  the  nfost  powerful  of  these 

£iratical   chiefs  is  tlie  Cliaub,  whose  capita]   is 
•urac  (thought  to  be  the  Siwa  of  Alexander), 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  west  shore  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf  is  always 
avoided  by  European  ships,  and  consequently 
is  little  known.  For  a  dUtance  of  sixty  leagues 
from  Cape  Mussendom  there  is  not  known  to 
be  any  place  of  shelter.  Ilas-el-Khima  is  a  large 
pirate  town,  on  a  sandy  peninsula,  and  is,  com- 
paratively with  other  Arab  tov^ns,  strongly  for- 
tified with  batteries  and  towers.  In  1809  the 
British  Indian  government  determined  tochastise 
tliose  pirates,  who  had  long  committed  depreda- 
tions on  the  English  trade,  and  even  captured 
some  of  the  Company's  vessels  of  war,  treating 
the  crews  with  great  cruelty  ;  an  expedition  was 
consequently  sent  from  Bombay,  and  their  capital. 
El  Khima,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  tlie  fortifi- 
tions  dtrstroyed,  togetlitr  with  seventy  of  their 
piratical  dows.  A  considerable  plunder  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  captors,  whose  loss  was  only 
one  officer  killed,  and  four  m^n  wounded.  In 
latitude  about  2.5°  is  a  place  called  Seer,  with 
Ihr   island  Zire  to  the  west ;  the  Pearl  Bank  it 
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thought  to  commence  here,  and  extends  along 
the  coast  to  latitude  about  27".  There  are  many 
insignificant  towns  on  the  coast,  from  which  the 
pearl  fishery  is  carried  on.  The  most  consider- 
able are  Lahsa,  on  AAan  Kiver ;  Farut,  celebrated 
for  its  grapes;  £I-Katif,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Cierra,  built  of  salt  stone,  and  where  the 
ruins  of  a  Portuguese  fort  are  seen;  Grain, 
Gran,  or  Koueit,  is  forty  leagues  from  El  Katif ; 
the  coast  between  is  desert,  and  with  many  is- 
lands. Gran  is  a  town  of  mats  and  poles,  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  pearl  fishery 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Here  the  East  India 
Company's  packets  usually  wait  for  the  over-land 
despatches  from  England. 

Bussora,  Bassora,  Basra  or  Busra,  called  by 
the  Arabs  Al  Sure,  or  the  rocky,  from  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  country,  is  a  straggling  Arab 
town,  ninety  miles  from  Uie  sea,  and  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  Arabs.  A  creek  runs  from  the  river  to  the 
town,  by  which  vessels  of  seventy  tons  ascend 
to  the  latter.  The  houses  are  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  with  terraced  clay  roofs,  and  of  a  mean 
appearance.  The  country  round  is  a  level  plain, 
and,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river, 
without  tree  or  shrub.  The  climate  is  not  con- 
sidered healthy ;  the  summers  are  extremely  hot, 
and  the  winters  cold  and  wet :  the  extremes  of 
the  thermometer  are  110°  to  50°.  The  trade  of 
Bussora  is  very  considerable,  it  being  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  of  the  commerce  between  India 
and  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  English  ^t 
India  Company  have  a  factory  here. 

Cape  Jasques,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Urmus,  has  a  square  white  perforated 
cliflT,  like  a  tower,  projecting  into  the  sea.  East 
of  the  cape  a  river  empties  itself  into  the  north- 
west angle  of  Jasques  Bay.  Its  mouth  is  crossed 
by  a  bar,  with  but  seven  or  eight  feet  high-water, 
and  four  fathoms  and  a  half  within.  The  Per- 
sian shore  of  the  gulf,  towards  its  entrance,  is 
occupied  by  Arabs,  generally  independent  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  who  subsist  by  navigation, 
fishing,  and  piracy.  Ascending  the  Persian  shore 
of  the  gulf,  the  places  of  any  note,  in  succession, 
are  Mina,  on  the  River  Ibrahim.  Gombroon,  or 
Bender  Abassi  (Port  of  Abbas),  was  formerly 
a  celebrated  mart,  but  at  present  is  nearly  de- 
serted, and  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  opposite  Kismish  Island,  is  unhealthy, 
and  wiiliout  water,  but  wh.it  is  presen-ed  in  cis- 
terns from  the  rains.  Kongon,or  Kun^oon,  is  a 
considerable  town,  with  some  trade ;  the  coast 
is  here  lined  with  stupendous  mountains,  rugued 
and  barren.  Cape  X  erdistan,  or  Burdistan,  lias 
a  shoal  running  out  from  it  three  leagues  to  the 
south. 

Bushire  (Bender  Abou-scher),  the  principal 
fort  of  the  Persians  in  the  culf,  is  an  ill-built 
town  of  IJOO  houses,  of  white  stone  or  sun- 
burnt bricks,  surruundeil  by  a  wall  with  some 
ba^itions,  merely  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the 
insults  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  built  on  a  point  of 
land  which  is  insulated  in  high  tides.  X'essels 
of  ten  feet  ilraft  run  up  the  river  to  the  town, 
but  those  of  burden  cannot  approach  the  river's 
mouth  nearer  than  five  miles.  The  water  pro- 
cttied  hoe  is  extremely  biackisb,  though  brought 


ten  miles  from  the  town.  The  remains  of  die 
Portuguese  factory  and  castle  are  still  to  be  seen, 
as  are  the  ruins  of  Reeshire,  a  large  town  in  the 
time  of  their  power,  four  miles  south  of  Bu&hire. 
The  English  East  India  Company  have  a  resident 
here.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  being  properly  the 
seaport  of  Schiraz,  with  which  it  las  a  constant 
commereial  communication  by  caravans,  and 
from  it  Persia  is  principally  supplied  with 
India  merchandise,  for  which  it  pays  in  specie. 

The  Gulf  of  Persia  has,  as  we  have  said, 
several  islands  of  note,  of  which  the  first  to- 
wards the  entrance  is  the  celebrated  Ormus,  six 
miles  long,  and  two  leagues  from  Bender- Abassi. 
It  is  a  totally  banen  rock,  the  low  parts  of  whidi 
are  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt  resembling  snow. 
Its  inhabitants  are  few,  and  chiefly  subsist  bjr 
collecting  sulphur,  of  which  they  furnish  caisoes 
to  some  small  vessels.  They  are  dependent'  for 
fresh  water  on  what  is  preserved  in  cisterns  in 
the  rains. 

Larak  Isle,  a  league  south-west  of  Ormus. 

Kishroish  (Uaracta),  the  largest  island  in  the 
gulf,  is  twenty  leagues  long  east  and  west,  but 
not  two  broad ;  it  is  populous  and  well  cultivated, 
producing  wheat  and  other  grain.  Un  the  east 
side  is  a  good  port  named  Congo,  but  fit  onljr 
for  small  vessels ;  it  has  however  a  spring  of  ex- 
cellent water,  almost  the  only  one  in  the  fvit. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  south  side  is  Angar  Isle, 
three  miles  long,  occupied  by  wild  sheep  and  hogs. 

Mamouth  and  Selim,  also  called  Mamet  and 
Salamet,  Kaze  and  Nabajou,  and  by  English 
seamen  the  tombs,  the  ancient  Aradus,  are  two 
small  isles  three  leagues  from  the  west  side  <^ 
Kismish. 

Poliore  and  Knobflore,  also  called  Souri  and 
Abou-mousa,  are  barren  islets.  Souri  looks  lik« 
a  two  masted  vessel. 

Kyen,  or  Keish  Island,  is  low,  fruitful,  and 
inhabited. 

Busheab,  or  Sheik-Saib,  is  of  considerable 
size,  well  inhabited,  and  covered  with  date  trees 
On  the  east  side  is  a  town  occupied  by  pirates. 

Karek,  or  Kfaaredje(Icatah),  north  of  Bushiie, 
is  three  leagues  long  and  two  broad,  has  i 500 
inhabitants,  and  is  tolerably  cultivated,  producing 
wheat,  rice,  and  barley ;  it  abounds  with  (nnts, 
but  has  few  other  animals.  On  the  north  are  the 
ruins  of  a  Dutch  factory,  established  between 
1750  and  1765.  The  island  at  present  is  sub- 
ject to  the  sheik  of  Bushire ;  on  its  south  side 
is  fresh  water,  convenient  for  shipping.  Pilots 
are  usually  taken  here  for  Bussora.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  is  a  hill,  with  coral  and  sea 
shells  on  its  summit,  and  courses  of  lava  are  ob- 
served on  its  sides.  The  isles  IJiilirein,  liaha- 
rein,  arc, as  their  name  signifies,  two  in  number; 
they  lie  before  Aftan  Kiver,  five  leasrues  from 
the  main.  The  lan^cst,  name<l  Aii»l  bv  the 
Arabs,  the  ancient  Tvloi,  is  level,  covvretl  with 
date  trees,  and  has  a  fortified  town.  Hie  south- 
east, and  smallest,  is  called  Samak ;  they  are 
celebrated  for  the  great  [learl  fishery  carried  on 
near  them  ;  they  are  subject  to  the  sheik  of  Bu- 
>hire. 

Persian  LANCi'Acr.  The  claims  and  cha« 
meters  of  this  imporlantdialect  ofhuman  s^ieech 
have  been  so  well  illustrated  and  enforced  in  mo- 
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AwMM,  M»<I  sfMcklly  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that 
•%  oiMii  «itk.iaM  19  abtKlged  view  of  them  in 

Tl»  ^^nty  of  t!i<>  Prrtnan  language,  according 
%  SrtV  JouMj.  amy  be  divided  into  four  pe- 

la^  BccOial  i-^  ''■"   - "•  -inder  each  dy- 

m»f  68<(  «r4t  .!  ';  in  the  dialect 

I/*,  i.f-ri.  ri  the  two  lajt, 

tan"  dynasties; 
r  _  which  any  cet- 

■mooMlf  mmin. 

£a  tls  ia&ac7  of  the  empire,  under  Caydma- 
■  ^  kn  dncciuianis,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
tatiBT  r>*^  pam*  «»n>  taken  to  polish  the  lan- 
B^^   H-TOdcrtri  :<  thai,  even  after  the 

^i  i#<  «m,  '  ijcation  of  the  Per- 

M  *nn*k,  in><D  'e  years  to  twenty, 

■aaal  »  atib  '<s,  riding,  thiowing 

and  ■^  of  moral  virtue  ; 

cat   I  niied  by  Xenophon. 

ftamit  Boc.  bov..  ..;,  '.  imagined,  that  i)ie 
Ptruan*.  r»(>«cii»lly  those  of  the  second 
*«Tr  mlirc  straDgen  to  the  art  of  com* 
•Mlirr  in  »w»e  or  vxvst ;  but  what  their 
r  was,  w}iat  were  their  rules  of  versifica- 
«haT  ws»  the  course  of  their  studies,  no 
■a  yrrtm-i  xc  know  with  any  shadow  of 
■I.    !        I  >  «)n  icire  us  no  assistance, 

p»R  :tcned  by  the  writers  after 

tr ;  It  t'  iiocrsjiry  therefore  to  consult 
naa  UirmMlres  Vtoni  the  great  travel- 
leam,  that  the  old  Persian  is  a 
h^fVr  cntuely  lost,  in  which  no  books  are  ex- 
■i&  Wcbavc  tberefore  do  account  of  the  Persian 
I^MMtill  Ifae  bmc  oftheSi><<anian  kings,  who 
faariMl  frooi  the  openiot;  of  the  third  century  to 
^■■lilh  of  till  trrcDth.  during  which  penod  an 
^lAiMj  af  phytic  was  founded  at  Gandisapor,  a 
^  «f  Korxxan,  and,  as  it  gradually  declined 
tv  4(  onDlttl  imtitiition,  it  became  a  school 
rf|B(rT,  ractoc  ?<.   and  the  abstract 

MatsK.     In  th^  >  the  Persian  tongue 

Htf  ka«T  tw.«u  QiUcU  rctined,  and  the  rusticity 
«f  ta  lU  Ktiom  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  and 
^yi<ailiit_  I  '  7  constantly  spoken  at 

teaartof  lVt>.<  n  the  year  351,  ac- 

^■4  itm  mm-  v.  >;>..',  -r  courtly,  to  distin- 
mA  if  6aai  tlMtpefaUvi,  pahlavi,  or  tankage  of 
wcaaHIr*-  Thu  idiom  did  not,  hon^ever,  su- 
^a^t  iW  anciciit  dialect  ;  for  several  compo- 
waMrfariwert  exunteven  after  Mahomet, 
^A  tp^tV  to  have  been  written  by  order  of 
k&HHiCMi  pnoces.  Anushirvan,  sumamed 
M.  vbo  iTttned  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
r,  wMli  Maboroei  was  horn,  obtained  from 
I  eollccti-"  1   by  his 

ft  :o,  which 

lov  thii  pur^iMw; ;   ini'*   tntiection  he 
•■io  llk«  Pifclavian  dialect ;  about  1 40 
it  «••  turned  from  Pehlivi  into  Ara- 
Md«r  of  Almansor,  second  caliph  of  the 
d  thi.  !•  ill   \olome  now  found  in 
e{  '  l>>rthenameofCalila 

tt:i  i'llpay.  Inthereignof 

StrkiioaMPl  polished  the  language  of  his 
mI,  when  in«  battle  of  Cadessia  gave 
m  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  whole 
■f  tmi  WW  nduced  under  the  power  of 
dmastv  :  the  ancient  litera- 


ture of  Persia,  which  had  been  promoted  by  tlie 
family  of  Sassan,  \vus  immediately  discouraged 
by  the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  because  gonie 
Persian  romances,  brought  into  Arabia,  were  ex- 
tolled to  the  disparagement  of  the  Koran,  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  read  alleging,  that 
'  the  stories  of  grifTms  and  giants  were  more 
amusing  to  tJieni  than  the  moral  lessons  of  .Maho- 
met.' Accordingly  a  cliapler  of  the  Koran  was 
immediately  written  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
opinions,  and  other  measures  were  taken  to  check 
their  diffusion.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  moving  cause  of  that  enthusiasm  of  the  Ma- 
hometans which  induced  them  to  bum  the  fa- 
mous library  of  Alexandria,  and  the  records  of 
the  Persian  empire.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
the  native  Persians  could  recover  from  the  shock 
of  this  violent  revolution;  and  their  language 
seems  to  have  been  little  cultivated  under  the 
caliphs,  who  gave  greater  encouragement  to  the 
literature  of  the  Arabians;  but  when  llie  power 
of  the  Abassides  began  to  decline,  and  a  number 
of  independent  princes  arose  in  the  diSerent 
provinces  of  their  empiie,  the  arts  of  elegance, 
and  chiefly  poetry,  revived  in  Persia ;  nndtliete 
was  hardly  a  prince,  or  governor  of  a  city,  who 
had  not  several  poets  and  men  of  letters  in  bis 
train.  The  Persian  tongue  was  con5e<]uently 
restored  in  the  tenth  century;  but  it  was  very 
different  from  the  Deh  or  Pelilari  of  the  anci- 
ents ;  it  was  mixed  with  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
and  with  expressions  from  the  Arabian  poets, 
whom  the  Persians  considered  as  their  m.isten, 
and  affected  to  imitate  in  tlieir  poetical  measures, 
and  the  turn  of  their  verses. 

The  oldest  Persian  poems,  of  which  Sir  W. 
Jones  obtained  any  knowledge,  are  those  of  Fer- 
dfisi,  and  which,  in  his  account  of  them,  are  ex- 
hibited as  a  glorious  monument  of  eastern 
genius  and  learning  ;  and  of  which  he  further 
says,  that  if  it  should  be  generally  understood  in 
its  original  language,  will  contest  the  ment  of 
invention  with  Homer  himself,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  subject,  or  the  arrangement  of  its 
incidents.  lie  has  funiishedan  extract  from  this 
poem,  and  adds,  that  it  will  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  tli«  Persian  tongue  very  little  adulterated  by 
a  mixture  with  the  Arabic,  and  in  all  probability 
approaching  nearly  to  the  dialect  used  in  Persia 
in  llie  time  of  Mahomet,  who  admired  it  for  its 
extreme  softneM,  and  was  heard  to  say,  *  that  it 
would  be  spoken  on  that  account  in  the  gardens 
of  Paradise.'  Of  these  two  language*  was  form- 
ed tiie  modem  dialect  of  Persia,  which  being 
spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  by  the  natives  of 
Pars  or  Karsistan,  acquired  the  name  of  Parsi ; 
though  it  IS  even  called  Deri  by  Hafii.  Nearly 
in  the  same  age,  vii.  at  the  close  of  Uie  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuries,  the  great 
Aleul  Ola,  sumamed  Alilmi  from  his  blindness, 
published  his  excellent  odes  in  Arabic,  in  which 
he  professedly  imitated  the  poets  before  Maho- 
met. At  this  time,  and  soon  after,  the  Persian 
language  became  altogether  mixed  with  Arabic. 
At  Shirat,  called  tlie  Athens  of  Persia,  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  Sadi,  a  native  of  this 
city ;  who  wrote  several  pieces,  both  in  prose 
and  verse ;  and  by  means  of  an  extract  from  his 
Oulistan.  or  Bed  of  RoMV,  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
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tliown  \i»  how  tlic  Persian  and  Atabic  lan|;uages 

Vrere  mived  lo?i;llier  in  his  a^e.     The  jarae  city 

had  the  honor  of  producnig,  in  the  fourteenth 

I  century,    the   ino«t   ele^^anl   lyric  poet  of  Asia, 

I  Shen]seddiii,sumamed  llaBi;  of  whose  jiroduc- 

I  tions  Sir  W.  Jones  has  transcribed  twoGazals  or 

f  anacreontic  odes,  with  a  translation.    There  is 

nothing,  says  oar  author,  which  afTorrls  a  stronger 

proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Persian  tongue 

I  tiian  that  it  remained  uncornipted  after  the  irrup- 

I  lion  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  different  times,  and 

I  Under  various  leaden,  made  themselves  masters 

I  of  Persia  ;  for  the  Tartarian  pnnces,  and  chiefly 

I  Tamerlane,  who  was  a  patron  of  tiafiz,  were  so 

1  £ir  from  discouraging  polite  literature,  like  the 

I'Coths  and  Huns,  that  they  adopted  even  the  Ian- 

Iguage  and   religion  of  the  conquered  country, 

■  •nd  promoted  the  fine  arts  with  a  boundless 
iinnnificenue  ;  and  one  of  them,  who  founded  the 
lUogul  empire  in  Ilindoslan,  introduced  the 
IPcrsian  literature  into  his  dominions,  where  it 
i8ourishi;s  to  thij  day ;  and  all  the  letters  from 
l|h«  Indian  governors  are  written  in  the  language 
■of  Sadi.  The  Turks  themselves  improved  their 
IvBrsh  dialect  by  mixing  it  with  the  Persian  ;  and 
lUahomet  II.,  who  took  Constantinople  in  the 
Kiniddle  of  the  liftcenth  century,  was  a  protector 
uf  the  Persian  poets,  among  whom  was  Noured- 

Jin  Jami,  whose  poem  On  the  I^ves  of  Joseph 
'knd  Zelikha  is  very  highly  extolled  by  our  author, 
who  has  given  a  specimen  of  his  elegant  style. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under 
the  family  of  Sesi,  lh>  Persian  language  began  to 
lose  its  ancient  purity,  and  even  to  borrow  some 
nf  its  terms  from  the  Turkish,  which  was  com- 
monly spoken  at  court. 

The  characters  of  the  Persian  language  are 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  language  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  letters,  which  vary  in  their 
form  as  they  are  initials  and  medials,  or  finals, 
both  connected  and  unconnected.  For  the  pro- 
nunciation both  of  the  consonants  and  vowels, 
we  refer  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Grammar,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

The  short  vowels  are  seldom  written  in  the 

■  Persian  liook<i,  and  the  omission  of  them  occi- 
Ftions  a  perplexity  to  the  learner  of  tlie  Unguage. 
■lie  will  soon  perceive  with   pleasure  a  great  re- 

rniblance  between  the  Persian  and  Knglish  lan- 
Kuages,  in  the  facility  and  simplicity  of  their 
lorm  and  construction.  The  fonnrr,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  has  no  difference  of  termination  to 
mark  the  gender,  either  in  substantivi-s  or  adjec- 
tive* :  all  inanimate  things  are  neuter,  and  ani- 
nwtl  of  difftrenl  sexes  eitlier  have  ililTerenl 
M,  or  are  diitmguuhed  by  certain  words, 
Idcnoting  male  and  femalf. 

The  Persian  suhstAntivcs,  like  ours,  have  but 
one  variation  of  case,  which  is  formed  by  adding 
k  certain  syllable  to  the  nuininati>e  in  both  nuin> 
brrs;  and  answer*  olVen  to  the  datitr,  but  gene- 
rally to  the  accusative  case  in  other  languogts. 
^When   the  accusative   is  osvd    indefinitely,  this 
jrlUble  is  moiited  ;  but  when  the  noun   is  defl- 
lile  or  limited,  that   syllable  is  added  to  it.     In 
Lrrrsian  ther,'  is  no  genitive  case ;  but  when  iwo 

I  .iih/.i;,,.!,.,.,  of  diflerci ' •  ■■>'■'■  1 1.-- 

■  liorl «,  is  .1 

i»,  .tiid    iIh-  '  _  _;    >-,;_^. 


The  same  rule  must  he  observed  before  a  pro- 
noun possessive,  and  before  an  adjective.     Tb* 
other  cases  are  expressed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  our  language,  by  particles  placed  before 
nominative.     Our  article  a  is  supplied  in  Pe 
by  adding  the  letter  ya,  or  as  it  is  sounde<l 
a  noun,  which  restrains  it  to  the  singular : 

The  Persian  plural  is  formed  by  addi  i 

tain  characters  for  syllables  to  the  singular ;  but  4 
these  terminations  are  not,  as  in  many  languagei^  ■ 
wholly  arbitrary ;  on  the  contrary,  they  «re  re-  U 
gulated  with  the  utmost  precision.  It  must  DM  •( 
be  omitted  that  the  Arabic  substantives  (tf  4 
qoently  have  two  sorts  of  plurals :  one  foiunjj  ^ 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Persian  novof,  ■ 
and  another  after  the  irregular  manner  of 
Arabians;  and  this  circumstance,  besides  seveni 
others,  proves  the  impossibility  of  learning  llic 
Persian  language  accurately,  without  a  mi 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic:  and  Sir  ~ 
Jones  advises  the  learner  to  peruse  with 
the  Arabic  grammar  of  Erpenius,  of  whii 
are  two  tine  editions,  one  by  Golius,  and 
ther  by  Albert  Schultens,  before  be  atteiD| 
translate  a  Persian  manuscript. 

The  Persian  adjectives  admit  of  no 
but  in  the  degrees  of  comparison.    The 
is  made  comparative  by  adding  to  it  one 
ler  for  a  syllable,  and  superlative  by  ro< 
another.      An  adjective  is  sometimes  used': 
stantively,  and  forms  its  plural  like  a  noiia 
It  be  a  compound  adjective,  llie  syllables 
ing  the  plural  number  and  the  oblique 
placed  at  the  end  of  it. 

The   personal  pronouns  are,   i,men,l; 
sing.  men.  I ;  plur.  ma,  we ;  obi.  mcra,  ine, 
us.     2.   To,  thou:    thus,  sing.   (»,  thou 
thumd,  you  or  ye  ;  obi.  ttaa,  thee ;  tAu/»' 
3.  0,he:  thus,  sing,  o,  he,  she,  or  it ;  \>\«i 
they;  obi.  tVa,  him,  her,  or  it;  ithnnm.  ■.!.>  n 
The  possessives  art  the  same  with  the  i" 
and   are  distinguished  by  being  added    ' 
substantives.     Uur  reciprocal  pronouns,  < 
ic//',  are  expressed   in  Persian  by  ccruiin   u  .rii •, 
which  arc  applicable  to  all  persons  an<l   -   \.  ■ 
For  the  demonstrative  pronouns  f/iii,  llir 
thoie,  in  the  several  cases  singular,  plu 
oblique,  there  are  appropnatc  characters  uc  sx- 
pressions.      Certain  syllables  prefixed    to   fww* 
nouns   porsonal  change   thero   into   nos~. 
and  arc  read  with  a  shon  vowel.     Tnc  ; 
and  interrogatives  are  supplied  by  the  m' 
pronouns  Ay  and  the ;  of  which  the  foi 
ally  relates  to  persons,  and  the  latter  to 

The   Persians  have  active  and  neuter  .__ 
like  other  nations;  but  many  of  their  veitei 
both  an  active  and   neuter  sense,  which 
del«>'rinine<l  only    by    the  conslruciion. 
verb*  have  properly   but  one  conjugation, 
but  ihrve  changes  of  tense,  the  iin(>criiivr,  the 
Borml,  and   the  preterite:  all  the  olln  ■ 
being  formed  by  titc  help  of  certain  pan 
of  the  auxiUiary  verbs  signifying  to  bt,  .i 
viUuift-    The  passive  voice  la  foiined  b> 
t'  I  ■(  tlie  verb  substantive  to  the  i>jirt: 

I  '   nf  the  active.     Our  author  DU 

.  ....   iiillcxiKiis  of  the  iiutdiary  vrrt>«, 
ilytis  of  all  the   trnsrs  uf  a  Pitsun 
...    ;r2  m  what  mannct  tlicy  are  deduced 
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Iwc,  «kidk  is  properly  considered  by 
te^Mil  fTmnmuriaiit  as  the  spring  and  foun- 
aa  tf  iH  Ute  moods  and  tenses,  and  which, 
teMn,  ia  Arabic  is  called  llie  masdar,  or  the 
a^B.    TW  Peniaos  are  very  fond  of  the  par- 
a^  fnftrtVt ;  and  it  is  very  often  used  by 
tm  4^*at  wDten  to  connect  the  members  of 
(■■■■at.  mud  to  suspend  the  sense  till  the  close 
d»  )i^  ottioA.     In  poetry  it  sometimes  is  used 
Hi  At  lascd   person  preterite  of  a  verb.     Our 
■Aor  has  lobjotoed  a  table  of  the  moods  and 
■■■k  ■■  tkey  answer  to  those  of  European  Ian- 
la  tiK  snaent  langrnage  of  Persia  there  were 
tvy  frw  at  DO  irregularities :    the  imperative, 
«tin  ■  o&Rt   irre^lar  in  the  modem  Persian, 
■w  laaMBliy  fonaed  from  the  in6nitive,  by  re- 
^amf  ikc  lensiration  ttden  ;  for  oriipnally  all 
■^■■iscs  coded  in  den,  till  the  Arabs  introduced 
ttBVftaolleonaoiMDts  before  that  syllable,  which 
^S^i  Am   Pcisians,  who  always  affected   a 
•■■MaeES  ot  ncomincialion,  to  change  the  old 
MiHHiaoa  of  some  verbs  into  ten,  and  by  de- 
^■■ft  Aa  oeqioal  infinitives  grewqtiite  obsolete,' 

2^tj  abU  retain  the  ancient  ioperatives,  and 
anats  «htcb  are  formed  from  them.  This 
Cl^  invirvl'nty  is  the  only  anomalous  part  of 
^m  ^tiii^  language,  which,  nevertheless,  far 
Moaaa  ta  simplicity  all  other  languages,  as  Sir 
VAaa  Jooes  nys,  ancient  or  modem,  of  which 
Ak^k  aaj  knowledge. 

Um  of  At  chief  beauties  of  the  Persian  lan- 

na  dM  frequent  nse  of  compound  adjectives; 
variMy  and  elegance  of  which  it  surpasses 
■M  m^kf  tkc  German  and  English  but  even  the 
CmA.  Tbcae  compounds  are  thought  so  beau- 
flU  kj'  ibttr  poets  that  they  sometimes  fill  a 
dtirii  «nlh  Ibem. 

1W  eafMnclion  of  the  Penian  tongue  is  very 
^mf,  lad  mtj  be  reduced  to  a  few  rules,  most 
WabMJi  ithas  in  common  with  other  languages. 
1W  aoainMive  is  usually  placed  before  (he  verb, 
«A«h>cfa  It  agreef  in  number  and  person.  It 
•  icaarkeil,  however,  that  many  Arabic  plurals 
n  ■■mill  11  1  in  Persian  as  nouns  of  the  singu- 
^  aasibet,  and  agree  as  such  with  verbs  and 
i^annvs.  Asother  irregularity  in  the  Persian 
qatts  is,  ikst  the  cardinal  numbers  are  usually 
^Hiri  ta  Bomf  and  verbs  in  the  singular.  The 
l^iliii  m  placed  after  its  substantive,  and  the 
piwaiaK  Mwo  is  prefixed  to  that  which  it  go- 
Mnt.  Coatanctions  which  eipress  conjecture, 
iMidaosi,  win,  motive,  &c.,  ret]uirethe  conjunc- 
Tf/OtnttM  maod.  Prepositions  and  inter- 
ar«  fixed  to  nouns  in  the  nominative 
Tha  modem  Persians  borrowed  their 
laatat**  from  the  Arabs,  and  tliey  are 
mtjttkaat  and  complicated, 

IW  PtaMtt  deity  diir*!rs  only  in  its  length 
fc^  A»  ada,  except  that  (he  cassideh  often  turns 
^aa  ioAy  sabjects,  and  the  gatal  comprises  for 
iitmart  aart  ike  praises  of  love  and  merriment, 
■a  iW  Hfhtrr  ooes  of  Horace  and  Anacreon. 
tt  WHIiaa  Jooes,  among  other  numerous  trans- 
ferittaa,  las  pvea  us  a  translation  ia  verse  of  a 
taaBtaMPcnbasongbyHafiz.  Butwe  must  now 
MiMM  mnelTes  with  referring  to  the  close  of 
fir  WiDaa)  Jooes's  Penian  Grammar,  or  to  his 


Works,  vol.  5,  for  further  information  on  thest 
interesting  topics. 

PERSIAN  Wheei..    See  Htdhostatics. 

PEIISICA,  the  peach,  is  by  Li  uncus  referred 
to  the  same  class  and  genus  with  amygdalui ; 
however,  as  they  are  reckoned  different  genera, 
by  Touraefort  and  others,  we  shall  here  mention 
the  three  principal  species  of  the  persica  most 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  1. 
P.  Africana,  the  double-flowering  dwarf  almond. 

2.  P.  humilis,  the  dwarf  almond.  These  two 
reach  not  above  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
though  their  flowers  are  of  equal  beauty  with  tlie 

3.  P.  vulgarii,  the  common  peach  tree,  with 
double  flowers.  It  is  a  very  great  ornament  in 
gardens,  producing  very  large  double  flowers  of 
a  beautiful  red  or  purple  color,  and  growing  to 
a  considerable  size.  Numerous  otlier  species  of 
peach  trees,  with  their  culture,  tises.  Sec,  are  de- 
scribed under  AvTGnAt.vs. 

PKRSICARIA,  in  botany.  See  PoLYCo»t!>r. 

PERSICU.M  Makz,  or  Pehsici's  SI^Ds,  in 
ancient  geography,  a  part  of  the  sea  which  the 
Romans  called  .Mare  Robmm,  and  the  Greeks 
Mare  Erjthraum  ;  washing  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
east,  between  which  and  Carmania,  entering  into 
the  land,  it  washes  Persia  on  the  south.  Its  large 
mouth  consists  of  straight  sides,  like  a  neck,  and 
then  tlie  land  retiring  equally  a  vast  way,  and 
the  sea  surrounding  it  m  a  large  compass  of 
shore,  there  is  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  human 
bead  (Mela).  Theophrastus  calls  this  bay  Sinus 
Atabicus. 

PERSIMON.  See  Diospyros.  From  the 
persimon  is  made  a  very  palatable  liquor  in  the 
following  manner: — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe 
a  sufficient  quantity  is  gathered,  which  is  very 
easy,  as  each  tree  is  well  stocked  with  them. 
These  persimon  apples  are  put  into  a  dough  of 
wheat  or  other  flour,  formed  into  cakes ;  and 
put  into  an  oven,  in  which  they  continue  till 
they  are  quite  baked  and  sufficiently  dry,  when 
they  are  taken  out  again  :  then,  in  order  to  brew 
the  liquor,  a  pot  full  of  water  is  put  on  the  fire, 
and  some  of  the  cakes  are  put  in :  these  become 
soft  by  degrees  as  the  water  grows  warm,  and 
crumble  in  pieces  at  last ;  the  pot  is  then  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  the  water  in  it  well  stirred 
about,  that  the  cakes  may  mix  with  it:  this  is 
then  })oured  into  another  vessel,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  steep  and  break  as  many  cakes  as  are 
necessary  for  a  brewing:  the  majt  is  then  in- 
fused, and  they  proceed  as  usual  with  the  brew- 
ing. Beer  thus  prepared  is  reckoned  much  pre- 
ferable to  other  beer.  They  likewise  niake 
brandy  of  this  fruit  in  the  following  manner : 
Having  collected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  persi- 
mons  in  autumn  they  are  altogether  put  into  a 
vessel,  where  they  lie  for  a  week  till  they  are 
quite  soft ;  then  they  pour  water  on  them,  and 
in  that  state  they  are  left  to  fisrment  of  them- 
selves, without  any  addition.  The  brandy  is 
then  made  in  the  common  way,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  good,  especially  if  grapes  (in  particular  of 
the  sweet  sort),  which  are  wild  in  tlie  woods, 
be  mixed  with  the  i)ersimon  fmit.  Some  persi- 
mons  are  ripe  at  the  end  of  September,  but 
mo>l  of  them  later,  and  some  not  before  Novem- 
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bet  and  December,  when  the  cold  first  over- 
conses  their  acrimony.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
very  ^ood  for  joiners  instruments,  such  as  planes, 
handles  to  chisels,  &c.,  but  if  after  being  cut 
down  it  lies  exposed  to  sunshine  and  lain,  it  is 
the  first  wood  which  rots,  and  in  a  year's  time 
there  is  nothing  left  but  what  is  useless.  When 
the  persimon  trees  get  once  into  a  field,  they 
are  not  easily  got  out  of  it  again,  as  they  spread 
greatly. 

PBRSIS,  a  Roman  lady,  whom  St.  Paul  sa- 
lutes in  his  epistle  to  the  Komans  (xvi.  12),  and 
calls  his  beloved  sister.  She  is  not  honored  by 
any  church,-  which  is  something  singular. 

Persis,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of 
Persia,  bounded  by  Media,  Carmania,  Susiana, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.    It  is  used  by  some  au- 
thors for  Persia  itself. 
PERSIST,  t>.  B.      -J     Lat.  persitto ;  Vt.per- 
Persist'ance,  n. I.  ttuter.     To   persevere; 
Pehsist'ency,  <  continue   firm;  not    to 

Persist'ive,  ad;.  J  desist:  the  noun  sub- 
stantive and  adjective  follow  these  senses. 

Thou  thinkest  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as 
thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  fenitttney. 

Shttkipean. 
The  protractive  tiyals  of  ^reat  Jove, 
To  find  ftrtiuive  coDttancy  m  men.  Id. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  inde- 
liberate commiuions  of  many  sioi,  than  with  an  al- 
lowed peniitatue  in  any  one. 

Gotemment  of  Iht  Tmgm. 
If  they  ptniti  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  penoos,  oo  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals.  Aiditm. 

Notbiag  can  make  a  man  happy  but  that  which 
fchall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts  :  for  an  immortal  soul 
sliall  peniil  in  b«mg,  not  only  when  profit,  pleasure, 
and  honour,  but  when  time  itself  sbaJl  cease. 

South. 

PERSIUS  Flaccus  (AuIus),  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  celebrated  for  his  satires.  He 
was  bom,  according  to  some,  at  Volterra  in  Tus- 
cany ;  and,  according  to  others,  at  Tigulia,  in 
the  gulf  of  Specia,  in  the  year  34.  lie  was 
educated  till  twelve  years  old  at  Volterra;  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  under  Palsemon  the  gram- 
marian, Virginius  the  rhetorician,  and  Comutus 
the  stoic,  who  contracted  a  friendship  for  him. 
Persius  consulted  that  illustrious  friend  in  the 
composition  of  his  verses.  Lucian  also  studied 
with  him  under  Comutus ;  and  was  so  charmed 
with  his  verses  that  be  was  incessantlv  breaking 
out  into  acclamations  at  the  beautiful  passages 
in  his  satires.  He  was  a  steady  friend,  a  gm)d 
■on,  an  affectionate  brother  and  parent.  He  was 
cluute,  meek,  and  modest:  which  shows  how 
wrong  it  is  to  judge  of  a  man  merely  by  his 
writings ;  for  the  satires  of  Persius  are  not  only 
licentious,  but  sharp  and  acrimonious.  Peniua 
was  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  troubled  with  a 
weak  stomach,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  death 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  Six  of  bis  sa- 
tires remain ;  in  their  judgments  of  which  the 
critics  have  been  much  divided,  excepting  as  to 
their  obscurity.  Yet  his  style  is  grand,  figura- 
tive, poetical,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
stoic  philosophy :  and  hence  he  shines  mo>t  in 
rcconimendins  virtue. 


PER'SON,  n.  t. 
Per'sonable,  atff. 
Per'sonaoe,  n.  t. 
Peb'sonal,  at^. 


Fr.  pertomie;  ItaL 
Span,  and  Lat.|>enoaa, 
Ail  individual  human 
being;  see  the  extiadi 


woma&  considered  as 
opposed  to,  or  distinet 
from,  things;  or  couh 


Persoual'ity,  n. «.  [from  Locke;  a  man  or 

Persona'tion, 

Person  i  fic  a'tiok, 

PERS0^'lFY,  V.  a. 

dered  as  present;  one's  own  self,  appeantnoe^ 
character,  or  ofiice ;  in  grammar,  a  quality  of  tbc 
noun  which  modifies  the  verb :  personable  meaiH 
of  good  or  handsome  person ;  graceful :  personage 
(Fr.  personage),  a  considerable  or  eminent  ptf 
son ;  exterio.'  character  or  appearance ;  statute : 
personal  belonging  to  a  human  being;  proper 
to  an  individual ;  present ;  real ;  corporeal ;  ex- 
ternal ;  ill  law,  that  which  is  moveable  or  sap> 
{)osed  appendant  to  the  person ;  not  real ;  not 
and  :  in  grammar,  a  personal  verb  is  that  which 
has  all  the  regular  modifications  of  the  three  per- 
sons ;  opposed  to  an  impersonal  one,  that  bat 
only  the  third  :  personality  is  individuality ;  ia- 
dividual  existence ;  it  is  also  used  in  modem 
parlance  for  personal  reflection  or  remark :  per- 
sonally follows  the  senses  of  personal :  to  per- 
sonate is  represent ;  pass  for  a  given  or  supposed 
person ;  hence  pretend ;  counterfeit ;  represent  ai 
m  a  picture ;  describe :  but  tlie  last  senses  ate 
disused :  personation  is  used  by  Bacon  for  coon- 
terfeiting  another's  person:  personification  15,  ia 
rhetoric,  prosopopasia,  the  change  of  things  to 
persons,  as  '  Confusion  heard  his  voice :'  to  per- 
sonify is,  thus  to  change  a  thing,  or  give  it  |jef^ 
sonal  attributes. 

Him  that  accepteth  not  the  persont  of  priaces,  nor 
leganlelb  the  rich  mora  than  the  poor.  y«i. 

Uorus  the  more  blushed  at  her  smiliag,  and  iba 
the  more  smiled  at  his  blushing ;  because  he  had, 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in, 
forgot  ia  speaking  of  himwlf  the  third  ftrum. 

Sidney. 
It  was  a  new  sight  fortune  had  prepared  to  thoat 
woods,  to  see  these  great  penonagn  thus  ran  oaa 
after  the  other.  /<<. 

All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  salth  the  apostle, 
•peaking,  an  it  seemeth,  in  the  ;»r»m  of  the  Cbristiaa 
gentile  for  the  maintenance  of  hberty  in  things  ia* 
different.  Htott. 

Every  man  to  termed  byway  oifenonal  diSereaoe 
obIv.  Id. 

ApprobatioD  not  only  they  give,  who  fnomaUf 
declare  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  ac<,  but  alaa 
when  othen  do  it  in  their  names.  Id. 

If  I  am  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  permii ; 
Tu  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  S/ukiptmn. 

For  her  own  ptmm. 
It  beggared  all  description.  Id, 

I  then  did  use  the  pmoii  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  faighneM  pleated  to  forget  my  place.       Id> 
She  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  tlie  hath  urged  hit  height 
And  with  her  penoitmgt,  her  tall  ptrtonugr, 
She  hath  prevailed  with  him.  Id* 

For  my  part, 
I  know  no  prm'iwf  cause  to  spurn  at  him ; 
Hut  fur  tlie  general.  Id.  Jutiui  Ctnat 
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Hi  bf  nMt  llMi  ila  atoeot  king 

.Uk. 
iks  *••  ftiwrntl  io  the  Irish  war. 

ShuJuptarc, 
r  deliver  to  her 
me,  bnt  by  her  wooian 

id.  Henry  Vllt. 
r  tadmi  finmln  Ibee.  Shaktptart. 

k Atakiaf  wkat  I  tball  say  ;  it  mtul  be  a  yr- 
a  latlre  aAinst  the  softBeu  of 
Id. 
I  Ikat  her  son  N'inias  bad  such  a  sia- 
amis,  who  was  very  ptnonub't, 
I  far  hisi  :  yet  it  is  ualikcly  that  she 
I  IIm  empire  forty-two  years  after  by 
Raleigh, 
■iaed  the  fight  for  a  small  tiow, 
I  ahewed  no  want  of  courage. 

Hacan. 
1  I  [nrjWMit  to  make  a  war  by  my  lieute- 
1l0Qm  ■nrhnhnn  the*^eof  to  you  by  my  chan- 
vm  Iktt  I  meao  to  make  a  war  upon 
a,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself. 

Id.   H«iry  Yll. 
it  »p9earance  upon  the  stage,  in  his 
■  ajniphaot  or  juggler  instead  of  his 
IBVM  af  •  priooe,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
rf  tte  osvrlier*  and  the  coounon  people. 

DaCOH. 

n-tal  hatred  to  the  bouse  of  Lancas- 
Hy  to  the  king.  Id. 

BO*  to  ftTKinait  one,  tlial  had  been 
oat  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth  that 
kt  on  is  a  court,  where  inlinitc  eyes 
bin.  ii- 

me  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a 
mr  was,  it  deserveth  to  be  discovered 
the  fall.  Id. 

«t  kind  not  ftrmmal, 
tA  bandiury  was.  Davits. 

an  the  ftrmn  not  of  a  robber  and 
•f  a  Initor  to  the  state.     tfai/u'unJ. 
was  8arce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
ip  stately,  in  voice  magnificent, 
i|ity  of  matter.  Id. 

•  aaajr  (a  research  the  actions  of  eminent 
bow  aaicii  they  have  blemished  by  the 
harm,  aiad  what  was  corrupted  by  their  own 

li'odon. 
■  whtJa  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
fartmmt*  a  mortal  part.  6'riu'iair, 

ta  mijTf ■*  to  that  ferumated   devotion  un- 
'j  ktiKl  ot  impiety  is  disguised.  Hamm. 
1  ^aved  with  the  dosmalisl  in  a  per- 
■eaaoa.'  OUmilWt  Serpiit. 

Ikaa  llw  cbuich  which  was  daily  in- 
tn  Ika  addiaoD  of  other  pertoni  received  into 

frurson. 

and  act  a  part  long  ;  for, 
la  aot  al  Ibc  bottom,  nature  will  always 

to  rMnm,  and  will  peep  out  and 

!  tin*  or  other.  T^iUotwn, 

■rt  alooe  thai  you  most  reign  ; 
her  fftmm  diScnII  to  gain.     Drydtn. 
laagia  Hrans  vwils  all  around, 
Ito  Stt  ncfc,  coogtatolates  the  sound, 
Ma  br  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast.  Jd. 
■■  ia  a  Ihmking  intelligent  being,  that  has 
tA  ufccliao.  and  can  consider  itself  as  it- 
la  saaa  thiakiog  thing  in  different  times  and 

Lockt. 
lyailiiat  «f  himielf  in  the  first  pfrxm  singular 
I  laiiaai  i«in"uigs,  his  use  of  the  first  ftrim 
a  milk  |natBr  latitude.  Id. 
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It  could  not  mean,  that  Cain  as  elder  had  a  na- 
tural dominion  over  Abel,  for  tba  words  are  condi- 
tional ;  if  tliou  doest  well :  and  so  perumii  to  Cain. 

Id. 
Penan  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capable 
of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery  :  tnis  ptrmnalily 
extends  itself  beyond  present  existence  to  what  is 
past,  only  by  consciousness,  whereby  it  imputes  to 
Itself  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same  ground  that 
it  does  the  present.  Id, 

A  zeal  for  penoiu  is  far  more  easy  to  be  parverted, 
than  a  zeal  for  things.  Spml. 

How  ditTerent  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  ha 
sustains  the  persnii  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend  1  Smth. 

The  great  diversion  is  masking  ;  the  Venetians, 
naturally  |^ve,  love  to  ^ive  iulo  tlie  follies  of  such 
seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  ptnvnagt. 

Additon. 
l*his  heroic  constancy  determined  him  to  desire  in 
marnage  a  princess,  whose  penonal  charms  were  now 
become  the  least  part  of  her  character.  Id. 

Our  Saviour  in  his  own  perton,  during  the  time  of 
his  humiliation,  duly  observed  the  Sabbath  of  the 
fourth  commaadment,  and  all  other  legal  rites  and 
observations.  White. 

This  immediate  andprrnma/  speaking  of  God  Al- 
mighty to  Abraham,  .lob,  and  Moses,  made  not  all 
bis  precepts  and  dictates,  delivered  in  this  manner, 
simply  and  eternally  moral ;  for  some  of  them  were 
penonal,  and  many  of  them  ceremonial  and  judicial. 

Id. 
Public  reproofs  of  sin  are  general,  though  by  lliis 
they  lose  a  great  deal  uf  their  effect ;  but  in  private 
conversations  the  applications  may  be  more  penonal, 
and  the  proofs  when  so  directed  come  home. 

Rpgen. 
The  converted  man  u  pemmally  the  same  he  wM 
before,  and  is  neither  born  not  created  a-new  in  a 
proper  literal  sense.  Id. 

To  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  our  permni  and  the 
propriety  of  our  possessions.  Atlertmni, 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  .lesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  penomtf 
themselves  members  of  the  several  sects  amuugst  us. 

iui^i. 
Some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already  known 
by  hislvry,  whom  we  may  make  tlie  actors  and  prr- 
ionogn  of  this  fable.  Bruome. 

Be  a  perum't  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should 
always  remember  that  he  is  God's  creature.  Clariuu. 

If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  penonal  pride, 
vain  fondness  of  themselves,  in  those  that  are  patched 
and  dressed  out  with  so  much  gbtter  of  art  or  orna- 
ment, let  him  only  make  the  experiment.  Law. 

These  fables  Cicero  pronounced,  under  the  per- 
Hm  of  Crasaus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority  than 
all  the  books  of  the  philosopher.  Ba^er  on  Leaminy. 
Sir  Robert  Walpolc  rewarded  him  with  twenty 
guineas  -,  a  much  greater  sum  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  penon  of  yet  higher  rank.  Johnim, 

His  works  arc  such  as  »  writer  bustling  in  the  world, 
showing  himself  in  public,  and  emerging  occasion- 
ally from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep  alive 
by  his  pertonal  influence.  Id, 

Is  it  pwssible,  gentlemen,  that  ptntmi  of  so  acute 
unilerstandings  as  those  who  were  arrayed  against 
me  to-day,  should  not  see,  that  if  a  minister  ought 
not  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  the  converse 
would  be  e<]ually  true,  ilint  the  crown  ought  not 
to  choose  a  member  of  parliament  for  its  minister ! 
And  what  would  be  the  consequence  1  Canning. 
I'f.rson,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  such  nouns 
or  pronouns  as,  being  either  prefixed  or  und'.t 
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•tood,  are  the  nominatives  in  all  inflections  of  a 
verb ;  or  it  is  the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  or 
personal  verbs.     See  Ekclish  Language. 

Pf.R50N4L  Amoji,  in  law,  ij  an  action  levied 
directly  and  solely  against  the  person ;  in  oppo- 
I  sition  to  a  real  or  mixed  action.      See  Actios. 

PtasoNAi.  Goods  or  Chattels,  in  law,  sig- 
nifies any  moveable  thing  belonging  to  a  person, 
I  t»hethcr  alive  or  dead.     See  Chattels. 

PEllSONAT/E,  the  fortieth   order   in  Lin- 

nsiis's  Fragments  of  Natural  Method,  consisting 

of  plants  whose  flowers  arc  furnished  with  an 

irregular  gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in  figure 

somewhat  resembles  the  snout  of  an  animal  (see 

Botany,  Index).     Most  of  the  genera  of  this 

I  order  are  arranged  under  the  class  and  order 

I  didyiuunia   angiospermia.      The   rest,  although 

I'they  cannot  enter  into  that  artificial  class  and 

order,  for  want  of  the  classic  character,  the  ine- 

'  quality  of  the  stamina;  yet,  in  a  natural  method, 

I  trhich  admits  of  greater  latitude,  may  be  arranged 

with  those  plants  which  they  re.««mble  in  their 

ktbit  and  general  appearance,  and  particularly 

in  the  circumstances  expressed  in  that  title. 

Peksonificatiox,  Pcbsokiftinc,  or  I'Enso- 
■  ALisiNG,  the  giving  an  inanimate  being  the 
figure,  sentiments,  and  language  of  a  person. 
See  Oratory.  IJr.  Blair,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Khetoric,  gives  this  account  of  personification. 
*  It  Ls  a  figure  the  use  of  which  is  very  enten- 
sive,  and  its  foundation  laid  deep  in  human 
nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered 
abstractedly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the 
utmost  boldness,  and  to  border  on  the  extrava- 
gant and  ridiculous.  For  what  can  seem  more 
remote  from  the  tract  of  reasonable  thought  than 
to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  nvers, 
as  if  they  were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute 
to  them  thought  and  sensation,  aflcctions  and 
actions  ?  One  might  imagine  this  to  bn  no  more 
than  childuih  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste 
could  relish.  In  fiiQj,  liowever,  the  case  is  very 
(Ufferent.    No  such  ridiculous  eflect  b  produced 


by  personification  when  properly  employed; 
the  contrary,  it  b  found  to  be  natural  and  i  _ 
able,  nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree  of  j 
sion  required  in  order  to  make  us  relish  it. 
poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  fonii%  • 
abounds  with  it.     From  prose  it  is  far  d       ' 
ing  excluded;  nay,    in  common    con> 
very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it- 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  tuA 
smiles  with  plenty  ;  when  we  speak  of  ambitM 
being  restless,  or  a  disease  being  deceitfiil ;  i 
expressions  show  the  fiicility  with  which 
mind  can  accommodate  the  properties  of  liriiig 
creatures  to  things  that  are  inanimate,  or  to  a^ 
stract   conceptions   of  its  own  forming.'     IW 
Doctor  goes  on  to  investigate  the  nature  of  per- 
sonification at  considerable  length.  And  he  M<1f 
a  very  proper  caution  respecting  the  use  of  it  in 
prose  compositions,  in  which  this  figure  Teqoina  ^ 
to  be  used  with  great  moderation  and  delKS^.  , 
The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagiai^  ^ 
tion  there  as  in  poetry-.    The  same  assistancM  | 
cannot  be  obtained  for  raising   passion  to  iia   . 
proper  height  by  the  fort^  of  numbers  and  tha 
glow  of  style.     However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded   from  prose ;  but  haaa 
their  place  only  in  the  higher  species  of  oraM]r» 
A  public  speaker  may  on  some  occasiooi  rmf 
properly  address  religion  or  virtue ;  or  his  n^ 
tive  country,  or  some  city  or  province,  which 
has   suflere^l    perhaps   great  calamities,  or  hm 
been  (he  scene  of  some  memorable  action.     BtrtTj, 
we  must  remember  that,  as  such  addressa  H|r 
among  the  highest  efforts   of  eloquence,    lbt|^ ' 
should  never  be  attempted  unless  by  pcnona  tt 
more    than  ordinary  genius :  for  if  the   nnMnf  ' 
fails  in  his  design  of  moving  our  passions  by 
them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.     I  >f  ail 
frigid  things,  the  most   frigid  art*  the  awkwaid  ' 
and  unseasonable  attempts  sometimes  made  1^  ' 
wards  such  kinds  of  jiersouification,  especial!}  i£ 
they  be  long  continued.'  ' 
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PERSPECTIVE,  B. «.  Fr.  ^iftttif;  Lat. 
YBtrtpicia.  A  glass  through  which  objects  are 
l^ewed ;  llie  view  taken:  toe  Kieoce  of  delineat- 
ling  objects  on  a  plane. 

W»  h»y<<  fmtfuriin  boons,  wbara  we  maka  de- 
I  BmnttratioDi  of  all  lights  sod  radiatiom  ;  and  out  of 
[  things  unrolnuivd  (iid  tnntparaot,  we  can  rapmtot 
Lbnto  yvn  all  arparatt  colours.  Btvn, 

I      If  It  t«od  to  clanger,  lh<-y  turn  about  llw  ffriprtiin 
I  And  abow  it  ao  little,  that  Iw  can  scarce  discern  it. 

DnJtam. 
It  may  import  n«  in  thia  claim,  to  hrarWn  to  the 
stufDui  ruiag  abroad  ;  and  by  tlie  \tK\\  pmft<cinm, 
to  iliM"^.'  if^'."'  what  coa»l  lliry  tjreak.         Trmplr_ 
^  :;laM,  liut  turn  ihr  fMrrptctinr, 

Ami  :  lite  liMMen«d  ulijrct  drive. 

Urytltn, 
Lofty  tree*,  with  aacT«d  ahailna. 
And  fmpteiivtt  of  {ileaasat  tladcs, 
Whtni  Bvoipha  uf  brightcu  tocm  tpMar.         U. 
Medal*  Mvt  rcpraaaala4  iMr  batldlap  leeordiBg 
•»  tlM  ratM  at  piytnlu.  AHitm  on  UtiUU. 


Faith  for  reisoo'i  glimmering  light  shall  gi«a 
Her  imiDortal  prrtptciivi.  Pi' 

How  richly  were  my  noon-tide  tiancei  bang 
With  gorgeous  tipestrica  of  pictured  joys  ! 
Joy  bctiinii  joy,  io  endlcaa  pmfmiitT .'  Yn 

PrasPECTiVE  is  a  bmndi  of  the  science 
optics  which  teaches  how  to  represent  th«  o^ 
jects  of  vision  on  ■  plane  surface. 

Vitruvius  says  that  the  first  who  wrote  a  tn^ 
tiie  on  this  subject  was  Agathareus,  a  disciploif  | 
/iMhylua,  and  tlial  silbsvquently  his  pnndpkg. 
were  elucidated  and  improved  by  DemocnMlB 
anil  Atiinagora*.  None  of  these  treatwM  of  thv 
riti,  how»'Vfr,  have  come  d<ii%  •  l^'m 

It  is  to  the  revival  of  pu;  -.[y 

'  ■'  I  "^n»a 

'  V  Io  that 

■'  -.^ |.......il  la  tlw 

''  Tes. 

Ill  Alhaicn,  who  flourialMd 
about  tlie  year  lioo,  should   not  bt  omitui, 
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Imnfis,  <a  our  catalogue  of  writen.  Roger 
llaat  alet  hu  work,  and  treats  hiuuelf  od  the 
abpB  «t<lt  crcdiuble  accuracy. 

iW  mtiitat  wiitft  whose  rtilei  of  perijjec- 

!■■  flfme  t*  Peter  del  Bor^,  an  Italian,  who 

Ma  1443.   He  kuppoicd  obj«ctj  to  be  placed 

tifmi  *  tr^ojparent  ubiet,  and  endeavoured  to 

^B  tkt  iimn^iii    which  nji  of  light,  emitted 

taa^MM,  <»CHi]d  make  upon  it.     VVKat  .success 

I  llterf  a  lina  attempt  we  know  not,  as  hU  book 

I  im  sabjact  has  perished.     It  19,  however, 

'  I  cooimeixled  by  the  famous  Ignatius 

riatr:  omL,  apoo  the  principles  of  Bonco,  Al- 

■BT  Ooicr  constructed  a  macbine,  by  which  be 

mM  aac*  the  penpective  appearance  of  ob- 

Baitlauar   Perusu  studied  the  writings 

fBoifo,  tod  cnd^vouted  10  make  them  more 

"■    "  "       To  him  we  owe  the  discovery  of 

of  lUstance,  to  wliicb  all  lutes  that  make 

•a  vfle  o'  -li"  with  the  ground  line  are  drawn. 

S(*C  loaK  aAer.  anotlter  Italian, Cuido  L'Ibaldi, 

«k«««d  tfaal  all  the  lines  that  are  parallel  to  one 

^bAs,  if  cbey  be  inclined   to  the  ground  line, 

mmftt^  M  some  point  in  the  horizontal   line, 

ami  Ikat  Aniegh  this   point  al^o  a  line  drawn 

%^m  Ae  rft,  {Mfatlel  to  litem,  will  pass.    These 

ftmti^^aa  pu  wither  enabled  him  to  make  out 

a  pmuy  ooo^lrlc  tbcory  of  perspective. 

^a  mvrk  vas  pwbli^eil  at  resaro  in  1600, 
^■rf  maf  ba  aud  to  hare  contained  the  funda- 
Mrt&d  pnaofiia  of  the  >yst«m  of  Gravesande 
md  Ur.  BruiA  Taylor ;  tli«  outline,  in  fact,  of 
aoly  «jsii-m  Morth  Uie  itudent's  attention. 
'  10  u  a  science  of  the  first  importance 
br  is  not,  at  tite  same  lime,  10  be 
r  CBofiiied  to  Its  rule^.  Nolhiog,  indeed, 
be  parmiitid  to  tie  up  his  hands  or 
l^aatiu;  en  the  contrary,  he  should  be 
Hj  al  liberty  to  express  his  idea  with  one 
of  it»  pencil ;  aiid,  as  Fresnoy  advises, 
aaes  be  rather  in  his  eye.s  than  in 
.  that  way  let  him  measure  dis- 
»ary  object  by  cnmparison — the  princi- 
■t  lahtch  he  thould  own.  If  he  is  well 
with  the  principles  of  his  art,  he  will 
>  at  liar  dry  riles  01  geometry,  while  his 
'  >  r.-t  all  the  chief  parts  of  his  pic- 
.-cd  with  the  whole,  and,  when 
^a  I*  anaaged,  Uieu  correct  all  tliose 
'»   require  it  by  the  laws  of  per- 

1  vkBc,  on  (he  one  band,  we  arc  antious 

the  atiideiw  aninst  dwelling  too  much 

low  mcchanicsu  parts  of  his  interesting 

aniatt  un  lh«  uthfr,  strive  to  impress  on 

I  that  d  knowledge  and  an  un- 

mOti'-  '  important  branch  of 

oaly  t  li>:ibl«  but  inJispensahle.    The 

Mf  of   il   ibiiuKl,  indeed,  go  hand  in  hand 

^  itai  oC  anBlomjr,  as  oot  less  fundamental 

He  fooSoHf  of  an  object  tlrawn  upon  paper 
V  awna  lepKocots  nothing  more  than  such 
^mtaMBAtao  of  (lie  visual  rays  sent  from  the 
■■■MjCi  of  it  to  the  eye  as  would  arise  on  a 

tpq*  in  the  pU(*  of  the  paper  or  canvas. 
.  (he  ntoaliuo  of  an  object  al  the  other  aide 
¥»  Cb*a  W-inf  finrn.  die  dclinealinn  of  it  in 
fc  ^tai  iuelf  rfqmils  entirely  on  the  situation 


of  the  eye  on  this  side  of  the  glass ;  in  other 
words,  on  the  rules  of  perspective. 

To  understand  these,  suppose  a  person  al  a 
window  looks  through  an  upright  pane  of  glass 
at  any  object  beyond  it,  and  keeping  his  head 
steady,  draws  the  figure  of  the  object  upon  the 
glass  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of 
the  pencil  touched  the  object  itself;  he  would 
then  have  a  true  representation  of  the  object  in 
perspective  as  it  appears  to  his  eye. 

To  do  this,  let  the  glass  be  laid  over  with 
strong  gum  water,  which,  when  dry,  will  be  fit 
for  drawing  upon,  and  will  retain  the  traces  of 
the  pencil ;  and  then  let  the  student  look  through 
a  small  hole  in  a  lliin  plate  of  metal,  fixed  about 
a  foot  from  the  glass,  between  it  and  his  eye, 
and  keep  his  eye  close  to  the  hole ;  otherwise  he 
might  stiiA  the  position  of  his  head,  and  con- 
sequently make  a  false  delineation  of  the  object. 

AAer  trarine  out  the  figure  of  the  object,  he 
may  go  over  it  again  with  pen  and  ink ;  and, 
when  that  is  dry,  put  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  it, 
and  trace  it  thereon  with  n  pencil ;  then  taking 
away  the  paper  and  laying  it  on  a  table,  he  may 
finish  the  picture  by  giving  it  the  colors,  lights, 
and  shades,  as  he  sees  them  in  tlie  object,  of 
which  he  will  now  have  a  true  resemblance. 

To  such  as  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 

Jirinciplcs  of  optics,  this  must  be  self-e*ident : 
br  as  vision  is  occasioned  by  pencils  of  rays 
coining;  in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every 
point  of  the  visible  object,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  transparent  plane,  through 
which  all  lhc.sc  pencils  resjMvtively  pass,  an  ex- 
act representation  must  be  formed  of  the  object 
as  il  appears  to  the  eye  in  thai  particular  position, 
and  at  that  determined  distance  ;  and  could  pic- 
tures of  things  be  always  first  drawn  on  trans- 
parent planes,  this  simple  operation,  with  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  foundt^,  would  comprise 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  perspective. 
As  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  rules 
must  be  deduced  from  the  sciences  of  optics 
and  geometry  for  drawing  representations  of  vi- 
sible objects  on  opaque  planes ;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  rules  constitutes  what  is  properly 
called  the  art  of  persjieclive. 

Before  we  lay  down  the  further  principles  of 
this  art,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  when  a  per- 
son stands  directly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  one 
end  of  a  long  avenue,  which  is  straightand  equally 
broad  throughout,  the  sides  thereof  seem  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  in  jiroportion  as  they 
are  farther  from  his  eye ;  or  the  angles,  under 
which  their  different  parts  are  seen  become  gra- 
dually less,  accordinc  as  the  distance  from  his 
eye  increases  ;  and,  if  the  avenue  be  very  lone, 
the  sides  of  it  at  the  farthest  end  seem  to  meet : 
and  there  an  object  that  would  cover  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  avenue,  and  be  of  a  height  equal 
to  that  breadth,  would  appear  only  to  be  a  mere 
point. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations, 
we  DOW  proceed  to 

Sect.  I.— Defikitiors  of  the  Terms  vsed  im 
Perspective. 

I .  The  horizoulal  line  fs  that  line  snpposet?  'o 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon  tltrough  liie  tyc 
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of  die  specUlor :  or  lather,  it  U  a  line  which 
.•epaniles  the  heiven  from  the  earth,  and  which 
)iiniu  the  sight.  Thus  A  and  B,  plate  Priisptc- 
)ive,  fig.  1,  are  two  pillars  below  the  horizontal 
line  C  1),  because  the  eye  is  elevated  above  them  ; 
On  fig.  2  they  are  said  to  be  equal  with  it;  and 
fig.  3  raised  above  it.  Thus,  acconling  to  the 
lifferent  points  of  view,  the  objects  will  be  either 
higher  or  lower  than  the  hori2ontal  line. 

2.  The  poin<  of  iiglil  \,  fig.  4,  is  that  which 
makes  the  centrical  ray  on  the  horizontal  line  a  b  ; 
or  it  is  the  pomt  where  ail  the  other  visual  rays 
'i,  I),  unite. 

3.  The  poinU  of  dutanre  C,  C,  fig.  4,  are 
oints  set  otf  in  the  horizontal  line  at  equal  dis- 
mres  on  each  side  of  the  [Mjiiit  of  sight  A. 

4.  And  in  the  same  d^ire  B  B  represents  the 
r  line  m  Jumiumental  lint. 

5.  E  E  i»  the  alirutfrncnt  of  the  square,  of 
»hlcli  I),  D,  are  the  tiJcu. 

6.  F,  i'',  the  diagonat  lines  which  go  to  the  points 
pf  distance  C,  C 

7.  Acciilfnial  fxiinls  are  those  where  the  objfects 
od  ;  these  may  be  cast  negligently,  because  nei- 

JjUier  drawn  to  the  point  of  sight,  nor  to  those  of 
di!ii»nce,bul  meeting  each  other  in  the  hoiizonlal 
line.  For  example,  two  pieces  of  square  timber, 
IC  and  11,  fig.  .'),  make  the  points  I,  I,  I,  I,  on  llie 
[horizontal  line ;  but  go  neither  to  the  point  of 
Might  K,  nor  to  the  points  of  distance  C,  C ; 
llhese  accidental  |x>ints  wrve  likewise  for  case- 
IBienLi,  iloors,  wimlows,  tables,  chairs,  &c. 

d.  The  /Hiint  of  dirtd  viiw,  or  of  the  front,  is 
klolieii  we  have  the  object  directly  before  us  ;  in 
Iwhich  cajse  it  shows  only  the  fore  side  ;  and,  if 
l{>elow  the  horizon,  a  little  of  the  top  ;  hut  nothing 
'  the  Hides,  unless  the  object  be  polygonous. 

9.  The  point  of  oblique  view  is  when  we  see 
Isn  object  aside  of  us  and  as  it  were  aslant,  or 

■  with  the  cornet  of  our  eye  ;  the  eye,  however, 
Itieing  all  the  while  opposite  to  the  point  of  sight ; 
|i>i  which  ca.se  we  see  the  object  laterally,  and  it 

tirescnti  to  us  two  sides  or  faces.      The  practice 

the  tame  in  the   side  points  as  in  the  front 

aints  ;  a  point  of  sight,  points  of  distance,  Stc, 

(;ing  laid  down  iu  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other, 

10.  Projection  delineates  objects  in  piano  by 
(Kieans  of  right  lines  called  rays,  supposed  to  be 

irawn  from  every  angle  of  the  subject,  to  par- 
Iticulor  points.  W  hen  the  objects  are  angxilar, 
|tlio»«  rays  nccf^sarily  form  pyramids,  having  the 
Iploneorsuperficies  whence  they  proceed  for  their 

■  Datis;  hut,  when  drawn  from  or  to  circular  ob- 
i»,  they  form  «  cone. 
U.  tckno^ruphi),  or  ichnographic  projection, 

lb  descnbed  by  riglit  lines  parallel  among  tliem- 
ilves  and    |»'r|H-iidiciiUr  to   tjie  horiton   from 
ft  '    iif  every  object,  on  «  i  '  illcl 

,  t'  .11 :  the  iwints  wlwrc  tlr  u- 

rU •:^  ..f  — • '  ''■•'  •■!:ine  U.i.v.   ,...1..  .1  by 

1  light  linc<.  '-don  the  lioriiontAl 

Iplane  it  lilk.. ....  plan  or  seat  of  that 

bjirt  on  tlie  ground  plaiif.     The  jkhhu  «r*  the 

[»il''i.    I'f  ^i'.ll».    >if  llir  .lrrj!«»  uf  tlic-  ot)|cOt.      The 

1 1  1  we  arc 

!■■  ;  rcseiitcil 

fL«  ftuiHT^ti '  :|>i>o[lcd;  and 

we  are  fur:i  uf,  indeed  to 

lUCktsur*,  iJieit  let  I'tai  parts  aud  tlieir  art^a*. 


12.  Orthography  represents  lh«  vertical 
tion  and  appearance  of  an  object ;  and  hi 
thograpliic    projection    is   trailed   the    c 
V\  hen  we  see  the  front  of  a  house  rep; 
we  give  it  that  term ;  %vhen  the  side,  wc 
nate  it  the  profile.     If  we  suppose  a  hoi 
other  olijpct,  to  Ik-  divided  by  a  plane 
perpendicularly    through    it   in  a  line 
angles  with  the  point,  we  call  it  the  li 
tion ;  but,  if  the  plane  pass  in  a  directitni 
with  the  front,  it  is  termed  a  longitudinal 
If  the  plane  pas.<es  in  neither  of  the  fonni 
rectioDs  (not  however  deviating  from  the 
it  is  said  to  be  an  oblique  section.  

1 3.  These  afford  us  the  means  of  laying  dtHW 
plans,  of  showing  the  parts  and  the  manner  m 
which  the  interiors  of  edifices  are  ;i 

sequcntly  are  indispensable  to  tli 
surveyor,  and  indeed  should  be  bin..! 
every  individual   connected   any  way   ^ 
signing  or  building.     Nor  should  the  f.  ...  _ 
be  neglected  ; — namely,  iccnoisraphi/,  which 
us  how  •"  direct  the  visual  rays  to  every  fioii 
part  of  a  ,.iclure ;  and  tlerengraphi/,  which  tnahli 
us  to  represent  solids  on  a  plane,  from  geometri- 
cal projection  ;  whence  their  several  dim*  nsions, 
viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  may  all  be 
represented,  and  correctly  understood  at  sighL 

14.  An  original  object  is  that  which  beconCi 
the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  is  the  parent  wt 
the  design. 

l.'i.  Ihiginul  planet  or  linet  are  the  surfaces  of 
the  objects  to  be  drawn;  or  they  an?  any  lines  of 
those  surfaces ;  or  they  are  the  surfaces  on  wliiek 
those  objects  stand. 

16.  Pcrtpective  plane  is  the  pii  iiirc  ii«lf^ 
which   is  supposed  to  be  a  traii- 

through  which  we  view  the  object  _u 

thereon. 

17.  Vanishing  planet  are  those  points 
are  marked  upon  the  picture  by  sn] 
to  be  drawn  from  tlie  sjiectator's  i  !  to 
any  original  lines,  and  produced  until  Uii;y  touck 
the  picture. 

18.  Ground  plane  is  the  surface  of  the  eaftk, 
or  plane  of  the  horizon,  on  which  the  picture  if 
imaginal  to  stand. 

19.  The  ground  line  is  that  formed  by  tlie  i^ 
tersection  of  the  picture  in  the  ground  plane. 

20.  Vaniihing  pointt  are  the  points  iiwit»i 
down  in  the  picture  by  supposing  lines  to  ba 
drawn  from  tne  spectator's  eye  parallel  to  OAjr 
original  lines,  and  produced  until  they  touch  tl« 
picture. 

21.  The  centre  of  a  picture  is  that  point  M 
the  perspective  plane  where  a  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  picture  would  cut 
It;  consequently  it  is  that  part  of  ilu-  picturl 
which  is  nearest  to  the  eye  of  tlie  spccintor. 

22.  Hie  d'ulance  of  the  picture  is  tluit  ftom  tlw 
eye  to  the  ifntre  of  the  picture.  IT**  <li«tar>c« 
of  a  ^Tinishing  point  is  the  distance  from  die  r»« 
of  the  spectator  to  that  point  where  the  txinrcr^ 
ing  lines  meet,  and,  after  gradually  diinint»luiig 
all  die  objects  which  come  within  ihvir  dirvrtHMi 
and  pniportion.  are  reduced  «o  as,  in  fact,  la 
terminat*  in  niithiiig.  All  parallel  tines  !>•«• 
the  same  vanishing  points;  Oiat  is  to  say,  all 
sad)  %»  are,  m  building,  parallel  to  cacll  adMCi 
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Whu 


spot  which  commands  a 

ibling  the  plane  or  ichno- 

Thus  the  view  from 

or  from  a  mountain,  whence  the 

of  tbe  nriou]  objectj  on  the  plane  he- 

diminbhed,  gives  nearly  the 

is  offered  to  a  bird  flying 

hcnoc  the  term.     Some  idea  of 

bt  obCiiDed  bjr  standing  on  any  heiglit, 

fritif  bow  low  those  objeci:>  which  are 

Mo  will  appear  when  compared  with 

dnUnl ;  taking  however  the  pempec- 

of  the  latter  into  consideration. 

Iter  las  formed  a  scene  in  his 

,  as  is  cnstomar}',  that  the 

§mum  et  tliis  scene  lie  close,  or  almost 

mm  Inck  of  hu  canvas,  he  is,  in  the 

to  6t  on  some  point  on  this  side  of 

•ra*   from   which  he  would  choose  his 

ihmiH   b»  Kco.      Bat  in  choosing  thi<i 

•kick  t*  called  tlie  point  of  ti^hl,  regard 

W  hoi  to  its  situation  to  the  right  or  left 

■wtdlr  of  the  canvas ;   but,   above  all 

to  its  diMance  and  height  with  respect  to 

tdg*  of  the  canvas ;   which   edge   is 

ifac    Iwir  line,  and  is  parallel  with  the 

Udt   which  passes  through  the  eye. 

ia^  (lie  point  of  sight,  and  conse- 

intal  line,  too  low,  the  planes 

6gures  stand  will  appear  a  great 

as,  by  assuming  it  too  high, 

appear  too  steep,  so  as  to  render  the 

leu  light  and  airy  than  it  ought  to  be. 

amnott,  if  the  point  of  ^iglit  is  taken  at 

s  Jr<tan'     '-  -■  ■':■•  canvas,  Uie  Agures 

aM  Mlmrt  ot'  n  enough  to  be  5een 

«Aciai(  lii  -...^...^  ^  ■    and,  if  takvn  too 

it,  dW  ifagiufation  will  be  too  <|uiok  and 

to  liave  an  agreeable  effect.     Thus, 

I  small  attention  is 

±i  '  point. 

IS  tu  be  placed  on  high,  the 

Id  be  DisompH  low.  and  »ice 

itui  i)  >l>!  of  lb* 
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HHCK  ngure  wiu  k«iii  to  oeu  aguost  IM  MHI ' 
of  the  foremost,  so  a?  to  render  die  distance  be- 
tween them  far  less  perceptible  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  The  point  of  sight  being  fixed, 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  placed,  the  point  of  dtilanct  is  next 
to  be  determined.  In  doing  this  a  painter  should 
carefully  attend  to  three  things: — first,  that  the 
spectator  may  be  able  to  take  in,  at  one  glance, 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  thi  composition ; 
secondly,  that  he  may  see  it  dutinctly;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  degradation  of  the  figures  and 
other  objects  of  the  picture  be  sufficiently  sen- 
sible. 

SlCT.  II. — GCNEBAL  RcLES. 

1.  Let  every  line  which  in  the  object  or  geo- 
metrical figure  is  straight,  perpendicular,  or  pa- 
rallel to  it<^  base,  be  so  also  in  its  scetiograpnic 
delineations,  or  in  tlie  description,  in  all  its  di- 
mensions, such  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  ;  and  let 
the  lines  which  in  the  object  return  at  right  an- 
gles from  the  fore  riglit  side,  be  drawn  in  like 
manner  scenOKniphically  from  the  point  of  sight. 

2.  Let  all  straight  lines  which  in  the  object 
return  from  the  fore  right  side,  run  in  a  sceno- 
graphic  figure,  into  the  horizontal  line. 

3.  I.et  the  object  you'  intend  to  delineate, 
standing  on  the  nglit  liand,be  placed  abo  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  [Kiint  of  sight ;  that  on  the  left 
hand,  on  that  hand  of  the  i>ame  point ;  and  that 
which  is  just  before,  in  the  middle  of  it. 

4.  Ijei  thofe  lines  which,  in  the  object,  are 
equidistant  from  the  returning  line,  be  drawn  in 
the  scenographic  figuie  from  that  poi«t  found  in 
the  horiiun. 

5.  In  setting  off  the  altitude  of  columns,  pe- 
destals, &c.,  measure  the  height  fioin  the  base 
line  upward  in  the  front  or  fore  right  side ;  and 
a  visual  ray  down  that  |>oint  in  the  front  i^ball 
limit  the  altitude  of  the  column,  or  pillar,  all  the 
way  behind  the  front  side,  or  orthographic  ap- 
pearance, even  to  the  point  of  sight,  'tins  rule 
must  be  observed  in  all  figures,  as  well  where 
there  is  a  frooi,  or  fore  tight  side,  as  where  there 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


more  it  is  diitani  either  abore  or  below  the  hori- 
toii,  the  squares  wilt  be  so  much  tlie  lar^r  or 
wid«r. 

9.  In  dmwiog  a  perspective  figure  where  many 
lines  come  together,  to  direct  your  eye.  draw  the 
diagonals  in  red,  the  visual  lines  in  black,  the 
perpendiculars  in  green,  or  any  other  color 
different  from  that  which  you  intend  the  figure 
shall  be. 

10.  Having  contidered  the  height,  distance, 
and  position  of  the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accord- 
ingly, with  its  side  or  angle  against  the  base, 
raise  perpendiculars  from  the  several  angles  or 
designed  points,  from  the  figure  to  the  base,  and 
transfer ,the  length  of  each  perpendicular,  from 
the  place  where  it  touches  the  base,  to  the  b,Tse 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  point  of  distance. 
lliu.s  the  diametrals  to  the  perpendiculars  in  the 
ba»e,  by  intersection  with  the  diagonals  drawn 
to  the  several  transferred  distances,  will  give  the 
angles  of  the  fij^res ;  and  so  lines  drawn  from 
one  pomt  to  another  will  circumscribe  the  sce- 
nographic  figure. 

11.  If  in  a  landscape  there  be  any  standing 
waters,  »s  rivers,  ponds,  JScc,  place  the  horizontal 
line  level  with  the  farthest  sight  or  appearance 
of  il. 

12.  If  there  be  houses,  churches,  castles, 
towers,  mounU'iins,  ruins.  Sic,  in  the  land- 
scape, consider  their  po'iiiion,  that  you  may  find 
from  what  point  in  the  horiionlal  lines  to  draw 
the  front  an'l  4ides  of  them  in  the  picture. 

13.  In  drawing  objects  at  a  great  distance, 
observe  the  proportions,  both  in  magnitude  and 
distance,  in  the  draught,  which  appear  from  the 
object  to  llie  eye. 

14.  In  coloring  and  shadowing  near  objects, 
you  must  make  the  same  colors  and  shades  in 
your  picture  which  you  observe  with  your  eye  in 
the  liindirape ;  but,  according  as  the  distance  be- 
comes greater,  the  colors  must  be  fainter,  till  at 
last  they  arc  gndiially  lost  in  a  darkish  sky-color. 

Sect.  III. — Mecii4Sic*l  Ili.i.'strhtions  or 
Drawing  im  PEnspcciivt. 

1.  Suppose  LI.I)  BA,  fig.  6,  plate  Persitc- 
Tivc,  a  stjuare  piece  of  pavement,  coii«isiinc;  of 
twenty-five  pieces  of  marble,  each  a  foot  »/|ii;ire  : 
it  mmt  1»  mrasureil  exactly,  and  laid  re.'ularly 
down  upon  |>a(>er  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
distinct  notion  how  every  particular  square  will 
appear  when  you  have  a  true  jvrspcctive  view 
of  them,  mark  every  other  stone  or  marble  block  ; 
•r  else  nun'  of  them  as  in  the  figure, 

hich  is'li-  "quares,  *very  other  one 

which  ni.i<    '.-  i.....<i-  to  appear  black,  like  the 
rce  at  the  l>oiloin  marked  UC  D  :  or  1,  3,  3,4, 
'  uKich  are  markeil  in  tlie  [ivr- 
iiiinbert.  To  lay  your  plan 
r  point  of  "ight  as  yoit  ob- 
;  or  nion:  or  Ic  lo  ilie  right 
th'  lit!--  K  K  p.inllpl  to,  aod  at 

v!a  line 

you  we, 

■•■fraiDc;  ihen  iliaw  -i  liiio  iiLini  tiic  comer  K, 
«lkisll  i«  tlie  pniiii  f>f  ilKtanie.  to  tlie  opp<ii)ii« 
comer  I. ;    1    '  ■'  nr  work. 

How  draw  I  i  r  pl.in  lo 

ifcc  [>o«nl  "i  "s""!   ■AT  ••■>'>    a»   p<N,ii.lc ;  and. 


EflfltuweQnff  to 

•wviti 
,  lipiimicti 

•rv» 

ft«r  left 

t.i 

kcl. 


wherever  your  line  of  distance  cuts  thoM 
draw   lines  parallel  lo  the  line  L  L,  whidi 
give  you  the  squares  in  perspective,  or  the 
fijure  of  every  square,     'llius  U.  in  the 
tive  plan,  anrwers  to  B   in  the  racatui 
and  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  answer  to  their  coi 
squares  in  the  same  plan. 

To  raise  either  pillars,  trees,  bouses,  or 
other  bodies,  according  to  Iheir  respective 
at    dilTerent   distances  and   proportions,  mt 
plan  laid  down,  measure  them  out  in  per^ 
into  squares  of  a  foot  or  any  other  inp:i-i: 
one  of  these  squares,  1,  4,  in  fig.  7. 
base  of  a  pillar  a  foot  thick.     .Mark 
by  the  scale  of  the  ground  plan,  iin 
portions  or  feet;  u,  i,r,  li ;  which  U 
feet  high,  and  standing  on  the  bast,  ..<  -.y 
not  in  perspective.     Then  draw  a  line,  4 
rallel  to  1  r.      Join  c  and  5,  and  tlien  yoti 
the  front  of  a  body  three  feet  high  and  one 
wide,  which    is  the  object  yon   were  to 
From  4  draw  a  line  with  a  black  lead  pel 
the  point  of  sight ;  and  from  3  raise  a  I. 
rallel  to  4  5,  till  it  touches  the  pencilled  "" 
sing  from  5  to  the  point  of  siglil,  which 
you  the  side  appearance  of  the  column  or 
as  you  will  see  it  from  the  place  where  you 

Tlien,  with  a  pencil,  from  r  draw  a  liii. 
point  of  sight,  which  will  determine  the  ' 

that  bounds  the  persjicctive  view  of  the  ^ ,  „ 

a-iop.  Afterwards  from  2  raise  a  pencillei]  line 
parallel  to  o  c  or  1  r,  till  it  touches  the  low 
drawn  from  c  to  the  point  of  sight;  then  dnv 
C  7  parallel  lo  c  5,  and  you  will  iiave  the  sqin^. 
of  the  top  of  the  column  as  observed  from  iL 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  wherv  yon 
stand.  It  is  to  be  oliserved  that  tlie  line  drmiia 
from  2  lo  6  is  only  imaginary,  and  in  consequentK 
IS  to  lie  rubbed  out,  because,  not  being  seen  frooi 
the  place  where  vou  stand,  it  must  not  a]n>vxi  la 
the  ilrawin;;.  Tfie  same  may  be  understood  af 
the  line  drawn  from  1  to  3 ;  but  it  is  in  1 1  ilMj^ 
that  they  appear  in  the  draught,  as  they  Aitwtt, 
you  how  to  regulate  the  lop  of  your  column,  aof 
to  place  it  with  certainty  upon  its  base. 

l.aslly,  finish    your  column  with  lines  onif^ 
that  is,  from  1  to  c,  from  4  to  3,  from  3  lo  7.  from 
c  to  5,  from  6  to  7,  and   from  1   to  4,   " 
you  will  have  the  true  r<^resentation  ot 
lumii,  as  in  fig.  8. 

When  this  is  done,  you  may  erect  other 
on  the  other  squares  in  the  same  manner, 
ing  lo  fling  your  shades  all  on  one  side,  and] 
ing   master  of  these  few    examples,  which 
cost  very  little  trouble,  you  will  find  the 
pie  of  liiem  aj'ply  to  various  objet-is. 

For  the  construction  of  a  camera  obscuiv,  t. 
l)-irl..n  ti...  room  KK,  fig,  10,  leaving  only  ■■ 
n  ia  the  window  at  V,  oo  the  «i4« 
1  I  lie  prospect  A  !)(' I).  3.  In  this  a|irr> 

ture  ht  a  len»,  either  plano-convex,  or  cooveion 
iKith  sides.  .1.  At  a  due  distance,  lo  he  deter>' 
mined  by  eipcrience,  S]irTad  a  pajter  or  wMM 
rioili,  unlets  there  t>«  *  white  wall ;  thro  on  thii» 
C»  H,  the  desirwl  objects  A  BC  D  will  Iw  drlirM>- 
aled  inverlcdly.  4.  If  you  woukl  have  tlurm 
a(>p4Mr  i-nvU  iiliu'''  a  <oncav«  lens  between  |)m 
rviitn-  and  ih»  focus  of  the  firrt  lens,  or  rfoci** 
ll.e  tm-Afr  vn  a  plane  •;■.•■•' —   iirlinrd  to  tiM 
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— Bi'us  A*D  Examples  ik  Sceso- 
akApnii.  PcKSPfcCTivE,  Jcc. 

die  pentagon  ABDEF.  fig.  1, 

'  to  be  tepre«entetl  by  the  rules 

•o  ike   tnnsparent   plane  V  P, 

Ijr  on  ihe  horizontat  plane 

imaeined  to  pass  from  the 

■ck  poiol  of  Ihe  pentagon  (.'A,  C  B, 

wkk*  tro  supposed,  in  their  passage 

plane  P  V,  to  leave  their  trace>  or 

BOints  u,  t,  il,  inc.,  on  the  plane, 

Mlineite  the  (lentajon  a  h  d  ef; 

tbe  eve  by  the  same  rays  that 

>a  A  B  D  E  F  does,  will  be  a 

Mpmtntation  of  it. 

!  fipearance  of  a  tri- 
K  .  the  eye  nnd   the 

nn-  i>  I  ,  ivhich  is  called  the 
Uae ;  from  2  draw  2  \',  representing 
dtttance  of  the  eye  above  tlie 
Iiae.be  it  what  it  will ;  and  through 
r^l  angles  to  i  V,  II  K  parallel  to 
wfll  ih*  plane  PUKE  represent  the 
plaar.  on  which  the  perspective  re- 
n  to  be  made.  Next,  to  find  the 
poitit*  of  the  angles  of  tbe  triangle, 
rfl  pvfpandiculsrs  A  1 ,  C  2,  B  3,  from  the 
■  !■  ue  fimdamcntal  I)  K ;  set  ofl'  these 
tn  «pOa  the  fundamental,  opposite 
of  iliatwice  K,  to  K.A,C.  From  1, 
)atKa  to  the  princifial  point  V ;  and 
poiaU  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  fundamentiil 
m  di»  ri|rt«t  Iinci  A  K,  U  K,  C  K  to  the 
tmt^tttmet  K  ;  which  is  so  called, beca\isc 
ought  to  be  so  far  remove<I  from 
or  puiniing,  a<  it  is  distant  from 
point  V.  The  points  a,  b,  and  c, 
Tl«aal  Hoe*  V  I,  V  3,  V  3,  intersect 
I  e/  distance  AK,  BK,  CK,  will  be 
potota  of  the  triaagle  a  b  c,  the  true 
of  A  B  C.  By  proceeding  in  this 
aopilar  poiots  of  any  righl-lioed 
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let  A  B  be  erected  perpendicularly,  and  equal  to 
the  true  altitude ;  or,  if  the  figure  have  different 
altitude,  let  them  be  transferred  into  the  iwr- 
pendicular  AB;  and  from  the  points  A  ana  B, 
and  from  all  the  points  of  intermediate  altitudes, 
if  there  be  any  such,  draw  right  lines  to  the  |>oint 
of  sight  V  :  those  lines  A  V,  B  \',  will  constitute 
a  triangle  with  A  B,  within  which  all  the  points 
of    altitude    will    be   contained.    Through    the 

fioints  u  n  m,  draw  parallels  to  the  fundamental 
ine;  and  from  the  points  a,  a,  Sic^  erect  pcriitn- 
diculan  to  those  parallels ;  and  the  points  where 
they  intersect  the  lines  A\',  B  \',  as  in  o  u,  A  fc, 
8ic.,  will  determine  the  apparent  height  of  the 
sl)lid  in  the  scenographic  position  to  the  eye  in 
V.  In  practice,  these  parallels  and  perpendicu- 
lars are  easily  drawn,  by  means  of  a  good  draw- 
ing board,  or  table,  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

5.  To  exhibit  the  perspective  of  a  pavement, 
consisting  of  square  stones,  viewed  directly: 
divide  the  side  AB,  fig. 4,  transferred  to  the  fun- 
damental line  D  E,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as 
there  are  square  stones  in  one  row.  From  tbe 
several  points  of  division  draw  right  lines  to  tlie 
principal  point  V,  and  from  A  to  the  point  of 
distance  K  draw  a  right  line  A  K,  and  from  B  to 
the  other  point  of  distance  L  draw  another  LB. 
Through  the  points  of  the  intersections  of  the  cor- 
responding lines  draw  right  lines  on  each  side,  to 
be  produced  to  the  right  lines  AV  and  BV. 
Tlicn  will  afg  6  be  the  appearance  of  the  pave- 
ment A  FG  B. 

6.  To  show  the  perspective  appearance  of  a 
square  A  B  DC,  fig.  5,  seen  obliquely,  and  hav- 
ing one  of  its  sides  A  B  in  the  fiiiidamental  line. 
The  square  being  viewed  obliquely,  assume  the 
principal  point  V,  in  the  horiiontal  line  H  K.  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  a  perjjendicular  to  iho 
fundamental  line  may  fall  without  the  side  of  the 
square  A  B,  or  at  least  may  not  bisect  it ;  and 
make  V  K  the  distance  of  the  eye.  Transfer  tlio 
perpendiculars  AC  and  BU  to  the  fundamental 
[ine  U  E ;  and  draw  the  right  lines  K  B,  K  t) ; 
as  also  A  V  and  V  C  :  then  will  A  and  B  be  llieir 
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8.  For  example,  the  eye  A,  fig.  6,  viewing  the 
object  BC,  will  draw  the  rays  AB  and  AC, 
which  give  the  angle  BAC;  so  that  an  object 
viewed  under  a  greater  angle  will  appear  larger, 
and  another  under  a  less  angle  smaller.  That, 
among  equal  objects,  those  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance appear  smallest,  and  consequently,  that  in 
all  perspective  the  remotest  objects  must  be 
made  the  smallest,  will  be  manifest  from  the 
figure:  theobjecte  BC,  DE,  FG,  HI,  and  KL, 
being  all  equal,  but  at  difierent  distances  from  the 
eye,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  DA  E  is  less  than 
the  angle  BAC,  that  FAG  is  less  than  DAE, 
that  UAI  u  less  than  FAG,  and  that  KAL  is 
less  than  HAL  Hence,  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  objects  will  appear  smaller,  though 
really  all  equal,  inasmuch  as  the  angles  diminish 
in  proportion  as  the  objects  recede.  If  the  eye, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  removed  to  M,  KL 
would  appear  theUurgest,  and  BC  no  bigger  than 
NO. 

9.  It  follows  that,  as  objects  appear  such  as 
is  the  angle  they  are  seen  under,  if  several  lines 
be  drawn  between  the  sides  of  the  same  triangle, 
they  will  all  appear  equal :  thus  all  the  lines 
comprised  between  the  sides  O  N  and  O  P,  fig. 
7,  of  the  triangle  NOP,  will  appear  equal  to 
each  other :  and,  as  objects  comprehended  under 
the  same  angle  seem  equal,  so  all  comprehended 
under  a  greater  angle  must  seem  greater,  and  all 
under  a  smaller  angle  less. 

10.  This  being  premised,  if  there  be  a  number 
of  columns  or  pilasters  to  be  ranged  in  perspec- 
tive on  each  side  of  a  hall,  church,  or  the  like, 
they  must  of  necessity  be  all  made  under  the 
same  angle,  and  stll  tend  to  one  common  point 
in  the  horizon  O,  fig.  8.  For  instance,  if  from 
the  points  D,  E,  the  eye  being  placed  at  A,  and 
viewing  the  first  object  D  F<,  you  draw  the  visual 
rays  DO  and  EO,  they  will  make  the  triangle 
DO  E,  which  will  include  the  columns  D  E,  FG, 
H  I,  K  L,  M  N,  so  as  they  will  all  appear  equal. 

1 1 .  What  has  been  said  of  the  sides  is  like- 
wise to  be  understood  of  the  ceilings  and  pave- 
ments ;  the  diminutions  of  tlie  angles  of  remote 
objects,  placed  either  above  or  below,  following 
the  saihe  rule  as  those  placed  laterally.  Trees, 
being  ranged  by  the  same  law,  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  the  columns,  &c. ;  for  being  all  compre- 
hended in  the  same  angle,  and  the  two  rays  hav- 
ing each  its  own  angle,  and  all  the  angles  meeting 
in  a  point,  they  form  a  third,  which  is  the  earth, 
and  a  fourth,  which  may  be  supposed  the  air,  and 
thus  aflbrd  an  elegant  prospect. 

12.  To  exhibit  the  perspective  of  a  circle,  if  it 
be  small,  circumscribe  a  square  about  it:  draw 
diagonals  and  diameters  A  a  and  de,  fie.  9,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  draw  the 
right  lines  fg  and  be  parallel  to  the  diameter 
lie  through  b  and  f;  as  also  through  /  and  g 
draw  right  lines  meeting  the  fundamental  line  in 
tlie  points  3  and  4.  To  the  principal  point  V 
draw  right  lines  V  1,  V  3,  V  4,  \'  2  ;  and  to  the 

rints  of  distance  L  and  K  draw  the  right  lines 
3  and  K  1.  Lastly,  connect  the  points  of  in- 
tersection, a  b,d,f.  A,  g,  f,  (,  with  the  arches 
a  b,  bd,  df.  Ice.  Thus  will  a  A  <// A  g  r  c  be  the 
appeuance  of  the  circle. 
,    13.  If  the  circle  be  large,  on  the  middle  of  the 


fundamental  AB,  fig.  10,  descril>e  a 
and  from  the  several  point*  of  the  pe 
F,  G,  H,  I,  &C.,  to  tlie  fundamental  li 
perpendiculars  C 1,  F2,  G3,   114, 
From  the  points  A,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c., 
lines  to  the  principal  point  V  ;  as  a 
line  from  B  to  the  point  of  distance 
other  from  A  to  the  point  of  distance  K 
the  common  intersection  draw  right  ' 
the  preceding  case:   thus  we  shall 
points  e,/,  g,  A,  r,  which  are  the  repn 
of  these.  A,  C,  F,  G,  II,  I,  which  1 
nected  as  before  give  the  projection 
cle.     Hence  it  appears  not  only  liow 
linear  figure  may  be  projected  on  a 
also  how  any  pavement  consisting  ol 
of  stones  may  be  delineated  in  persp 
any  complicated  figure  be  proposed, 
be  easy  to  apply  the  practical  rules 
scription  of  every  minute  part ;  but  b) 
that  figure  in  a  regular  one  properly  s 
and  reduced  into  perspective,  a  persoi 
drawing  may  with  ease  describe  the  u 
posed. 

Upon  the  whole,  where  the  bounda 
proposed  object  consist  of  strai'.;lit 
plain  surfaces,  they  may  be  described  < 
the  rules  of  perspective :  but  when  \\v 
vilinear,  either  in  their  sides  or  sui 
practical  rules  can  only  serve  for  the  i 
of  such  right-lined  cases  as  may  conve 
close  the  objects,  and  which  » ill  cuul 
dent  to  draw  them  within  those  kiio\ 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness. 
indeed  be  a  fruitless  task,  to  seek,  by 
cal  rules  of  perspective,  to  describe  a 
hollows  and  prominences  of  objects;  il 
lights  and  shades  of  their  parts,  or  tli 
windings  and  turnings;  the  infinite  vai 
folds  in  drapery;  of  the  boughs  aiu: 
trees ;  or  the  features  and  limbs  of  me 
mals;  much  less  to  give  tlieiu  that 
and  softness,  that  force  and  spirit,  tliui 
and  freedom  of  posture,  that  expri 
grace,  which  are  requisite.to  a  good  ]■ 

It  may  appear  a  bold  assertion  to  s 
very  short  sketch  now  given  of  llie  ; 
spective  is  a  sufficient  foundation  of 
practice,  and  includes  all  the  rules 
the  problems  which  most  generally  <>i. 
the  scientific  foundation  being  siin|>li'. 
ture  need  not  be  compbix,  nor  swell 
volumes  as  have  been  publislicil  un  tl 
volumes  which,  by  their  size,  deter 
perusal,  and  give  this  simple  art  tlii'  ; 
of  mystery.  Thus  narrowmn  lll^t(•a(^ 
ing  tlie  knowledge  of  the  art  ;  until  tl 
tired  of  the  bulk  of  llie  volume,  i 
single  maxim  is  tediously  spread  ou 
principle  on  which  it  is  foiindeil  ki 
siKht,  contents  himself  with  a  reiuci: 
the  maxim,  and  rarely  ascends  t»  lir«t 

We  subjoin,  however,  for  the  iiili) 
those  whowould  wish  fiirther  to  |  \itsi 
ject  an  ample  list  of  approve<l  ai'ilior- 

In  the  I.atin  language  we  iitid  :■ 
Cantuariensis,  i'ers|)cctiva,  Pi-ia,  1.' 
an  Italian  translation  of  which,  with 
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pi;HUVi<?d,   by  Oalucci,  at  Venice,  1593,  folio,  vols. — There  have  apiieared  two  English  trunyia- 

f.  \  irtcllionis,  l)e  Natuia,  Katioiie,  et  Projec-  tions  of  this,  one  by  I'rike,  1672,  4to. — the  other 

•*•;-    Kidioruni    Visus,    Luminum,   Colonim,  by^Chambers,  17'J6,  folio;  and  a  German  transla- 

iv^ir     V"rin:iriim,   qnam   vulc;o    Perspectivam  tion  by  J.  C.  Kembold,  Augs.  1710,  4to.    -Ma- 

•xiDt,  l:hri  x.  Norimb.  1551,  folio,  with  plates,  nicre  Univcrselle  de  Gerard  Desar^ies,  pour 

i'-z    I'r.   Niceroni,  Taumatunsus   Opticus  Stu-  pratiqner  la  I'erspective  par  petit-pied  comme 

;-.•■! .>5inin*  IVr^pcctiva;,  Paris,  1638,  folio;   a  geomctral;  ensemble  les  Places  et  Proportions 

FM;i.a  tnn-\:ition  of  this  appeared  also  at  Paris,  des  fortes  et  foibles  Touches,  Teintes,  ou  Cou- 

sai-r  th^  title  of  Perspective  Curieus^,  1663,  leurs,  par  Abr.  Bosse,  1648,  2  vols,  with  202 

■  .'.    (iuido  I'baldus,  I'erspectiva,  1600,  folio,  engravings.    This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 

t'-:^!^?^:^-.!  Honiria,  Auct.  Km.  Maignan,  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  important  of  the  works  on 

*-■»■'     Andrea  Putel,  sumamed  Porzi,  Perspec-  perspective.     It  occasioned  a  great  many  other 

•.Ti   PK-torusn    et   Architectorum    (Latin  and  writings  on  the  same  subject,  a  detail  of  which 

Ins' .in  .  Rome,  169.1 — 1700,  2  voU.  folio,  with  will  be  found  in  Lettrcs  ecrites  au  Sieur  Bosse, 

.y.  •ii-jravina-t.    This  very  useful  work  has  also  8vo.    The  same  Abraham  Bosse  has  also  given 

x-;».ir«l   in  Ijtin  and  German,  translated  into  a  work   entitlfHl  Traitd  des  Pratiques  Gtome- 

IV  Iv.trr  b\  .1.  Boxbath  and  G.  C.  Itodenner,  trales  et  Perspectives,  Paris,  1665,  12mo.  with 

.V-c-bi:rjl'..  1706 — 1709,  folio.    Strutt  published  seventy  engravings.    Optique  de  Portraiture  et 

•_it--A:s«:  aa  edition  in  Ijitin  and  Knglish,  Lon-  de  Peinture,  par  Fran^-ois  Iluret,  Paris,  1675, 

-■■■2.  l''i\*3 — 1707,  folio.     Bernard  Lamy's  book  folio.    Trailo  de  la  Perspective  oii  sont  contenus 

3rr:>in-ii   in   1701,  in  8vo. ;  and  the  ingenious  les  Fondemens  de  la  Peinture,  par  le  P.  Bern. 

«'■ -ii.f  >"Gnvesande, in  1711,  in 8vo.,  translated  Lami,    Paris,    1701,    12mo.   Amst.   1734,   8vo. 

■-:>  Knjli^h  by  Stone  in  1724.     Ram.  Ram-  An  English  translation  appearad  at  Lontlon  in 

-.:--'■-  Ixtion'es  Optica,  Brix.  1760,  4to.,  \vith  1702, 12mo.    Perspective  Pratique  d'Architec- 

it-.  r.s-rn-i  plates.  ture,  par  L.   Bretetz,  Paris,  1706, 1746,  1752, 

I .  '•j-iait : — ^Trattato  di  Prospettiva  di  Bern,  folio.    Traito  de  la  Perspective  Pratique,  avec 

Z--.i'-  laTrc%i3i,  Milan,  1524,  folio.     Prattica  des   Remarques  sur  I'Architecture,  par  le  S. 

•irj  i'r-j*pettiv'a,  di  M.  Dan  Barbaio,  Venice,  Couttonne,  Paris,  1710,  1725,  folio.    Perspec- 

l.^v.  1 5-fj8,  166',',  folio,  with  plates — a  very  ser-  live  Thi'orique  et  Pratique,  par  M.  Ozanam, 

•  "rKt"-)"!:    publication.    Dispareri  in   materia  d'  Paris,  1711,  8vo.     Traite  de  la  Perspective  il 

-Vrr/tftTtura  e  di  Prospettiva,  Bresc.  1572,  4to.  I'usage  des  Artistes,  par  E.  S.  Jeautat,  Paris, 

Lr    Hue    Resole  della  Prospettiva  prattica,  di  1750,  4to,  with  110  engravings.     Essai  sur  la 

«•».-.    Banazi  di  \ignola,  con  i  Comment,  del  Perspective  Pratique,  par  Le  Roy,  Paris,  1757, 

P.  J.2n.   Daxiti,  Rome,  1583,  1611,  1644,  folio,  12mo.    Raisonnement  sur  la  Perspective  pour 

B.-1.  1692,  folio,  X'enicp,  1743,  fol.    La  Prattica  en  fociliter  I'usage  aux  Artistes,  piir  M.  Petitot, 

•ii    Prospettiva,  del  Car.  Lor.  Sirigati,  \'enice,  Parma,  1758,  folio,  in  French  and  Italian.  F^ssai 

1  '•:'•'.  ie-.26,  folio.    Discorso  Intomo  al  Disegno  sur  la  Perspective  Lini-aire  et  sur  les  Ombres, 

'    -1  jl"  Incanni  del  Occhio,  Prospett.  Prat,  di  par  le  (Chevalier  de  Curel,  Strasb.  1766,  8vo. 

1"    .Xc-lli,   Kirenia,   1025,  folio.      Prospettiva  Traite  de  Perspective  Lineaire,  par  S.  N.  JVIichel, 

»'.-^;-.'.-3i,  di    IJem.  Contino,  \enice,  164.5,  1684.  Paris),    1771,   8vo.      La   Perspective   Acrionne 

*    ■.  ..     !'drado>si  per   Praticar  la  Prospettiva,  Soumise  it  des  Principcs  puiscs  dans  la  Nature, 

-■•^-iri  S3i*rla,  da  Giul.  Troili,  Bol.  1672,  1683,  ou  Nouveau  Traite  du  Clair-obscur  et  de  Chro- 

•■  !.••       Niioia  Prattica  di  Prospettiva,  da  Paolo  matiquc,  a  I'usage  des  Artistes,  par  M.  de  St. 

.\--.it'...     Pal.    1736,   folio.     Trattato   Teoretico  Morien,  Paris,  1789,8vo.     F.lomens  de  Pcrspec- 

i'ra"if'>  di   Prospettiva,  di   Kust.  Zanotti,  Bol.  tive  Pratique,  a  I'usage  des  Artistes,  par  \'alen 

:7-.'".  4ti».  with  en'jravings.     Della  Geometrie  e  ciennes,  Paris,  41o.    Ijivit,  Perspective  Lincaire. 

1':   .-^-tiiia    Prattica,   di    Bald.  Orsini,    Rome,  In    English:  —  Practical     Perspective    made 

\'Ti,  :i  vjis.  l2mo.  Easy,   by   Mason,    1670,   folio.      Architectural 

I'.  Duti.h  : — llet  Perspcctiv  Conste  van  John  Perspective,  by  Peake,  folio.     Perspective  made 

»-,.,,  \'ri;<tcmann,  Dmdon,  15,59,  folio,  Amst.  F--isy,  by  \V.  ilalfpenny,  1731,410.     Stereogra- 

I'.  ,'..  '1  »'.U.  folio.     Marolois  hiLS  givena  French  phy,  or  a  complete  Body  of  Perspective,  in  all 

• -I • -lit :'•»  of  this  work,  entitled  Ij»  Perspective,  its    Branches,  by  J.  Hamilton,    Loudon,  1733, 

<■,•.:;.. lit  taut  la  Tli<-orio  que  la  Pratique,  Amst.  1749,  folio,   with    130  engravings.      Humphry 

J.  f.lio.      Oiidtrwysinire  in   der  Perspecliv  Ditton's  book,  1712,  folio.    1^vo  Treati.ses,  by 

<  ..   .1.-.  <)r«.r  Ib-iir.   liondiiis,  Ijt  Hague,  1622,  Brook  Taylor,  one  in   1715,  the  other  in  1719. 

;•  iT.   iMi'i.   of  which  a   iMin  translation  was  Oakley's  Slagazine  of  Architecture,  Perspective, 

;■.    i-ii-ii  al  the  s-i'iic  place,  11)47.  folio.  and  .Sculpture,  1730,  folio.     Perspective  made 

I.    French: — f.ivrc  de    l'iT.it>ectivc,    iiar   J.  Kasy  in 'theory  and  Practice,  by  . I.  Kirby,  lx)n- 

<  ■  .m:  .  Pans,  1.5)iO,  folio,  l.'i87,  4to.     i.e<,'ons  don,  17.15,  17t>H,  4to.     Perspective  of  Architec- 

.<•  |v--;.rs  linN  pir  Jaques  Andrr  du  (."erceau,  ture,   (lediicwl    from    the   principles   of   Brook 

I'lr-.    i 'ir"-;.    fuiio.      la    Perspe<'tive    avec    la  Taylor,   and   pcrforMied    by  two   rules  only  of 

l!ri   .--1  di>  <  >ui!ire~  et  di.s  Miniirs,  jmr  Sal.   De  universal  apiilication,  by  the  same,  London,  175,5, 

t     ...  I.'i;,  :  )M.  I'il-J,   loiio.     1-1  IVr<|icclivc  of  ITiil,  2  vols.  f'.Iio.     The    art    of    Drawing    in 

\i  ;•■  ,    }' in  Ijitin  ami  I  riin.)i.  Pans,  lil.'i.5,  lVrS!.(>ctiv«.   tniide   I'.a'v  to  those  who  have  no 

r    .■  ,  v.  11  I  l,r:v-ri-.f  iil,iti-s.     l.:i  IVr>iirctivc  Pra-  iircMous  KiiowIimIw  .>f  Mathematics,  by  ,'•  Fer- 

!:,  .  %!  I    -..  i.ie  a  tons  It-s  I'cintrfsOravcui-,  ft  ".-u^on,   I  omidn,   17."i."i,   1778,  Rvo.      Practiie  of 

.\rf '■!•.  i.ir.-,  pir  un  Ue!i/ieux  d.f  la  ('onip.  de.le-  Pcrspei  live,  by  .1.  Hinhitiore,  17:i4,  4to.  Theory 

f.-.l'uri-.  Ii")i2,4to.,  1063,  4to.,  and  11)79,  4to.3  of  IVr^petlivt  in  a  Method    Kniirclv  Nf",  >>y 
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J.  L.  Cowley.  I^nJoil,  1760,  '2  vols.  4lo.  Fa- 
iiiiliiir  liitrojucliou  to  (lie  Theory  and  Practice 
of  PerstMictive,  by  J.  Priestley,  lx)Ddon,  1770, 
8»o.  Tlie  Elements  of  Linear  Perspective  de- 
monstrated by  (jeometrical  Principles,  by  Ed- 
ward Noble,  London,  1771,  8vo.  A  Complete 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  in  Tlieory  and  Practice, 
on  tlie  Principle*  of  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  by  T. 
Malton,  London,  1776,  folio.  Ware's  Complete 
Uody  of  Architecture  contains  a  Treatise  on 
Perspective,  1760,  folio.  A  Practical  Treatise 
of  Perspective  on  the  Principles  of  Dr.  Brook 
Taylor,  by  Edward  Edwards,  second  edition, 
1806,  A  thin  41o.,  without  the  author's  name, 
entitled  A  New  Treatise  on  Perspective,  Founded 
on  the  Simplest  Piinciples,  containing  Universal 
Kulesfor  Drawing  the  Kepresentation  of  any  Ob- 
ject on  a  \ertieal  Plane,  1810.  The  work  of  D. 
Cresswell,  A.  M,  J8l  1,  8vo.  Milne,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture,  1812,  4to  ,  and  Mr.  Hay- 
ter's  work,  1813,  8vo.  Martin,  Muller,  and 
Emer.wn,  h.ive  also  given  treatises  in  their 
mathematical  courses. 

^^  orks  on  this  subject,  under  the  following 
HKnonilnation.t,  Imve  appeared  in  the  German 
language : — Of  Perspective,  as  it  regards  the 
Arts,  1509,  folio,  with  thirty -seven  wood-cuts, 
(iualt.  Henr.  Uivius,  New  Perspective,  or  The 
Tnie  Foundation  of  the  Arts  of  Ucstvn,  Nurem- 
berg, 1.547,  folio.  John  Lautensuk,  fnstruclions 
on  the  Use  of  the  Compass  and  Kule,  particu- 
larly in  Perspective,  Franckf  1567,  folio.  Fer- 
gpectivum  Corporum  Kegiilarium,  &c.,  par 
Juinilzer,  Nuremberg,  1564,  folio.  Lud  Bruns. 
Practice  of  Perspective,  &c.,  Leipsic,  1615,  folio, 
Lrnkart,  Treatise  on  Perspective,  Augs.  1616, 
fulio.  Alberti  on  Perspective  and  Shading, 
Nurnb.  1623-7,  folio.  Schubler,  Instructions 
on  Perspective,  &c.,  Niimb.  1719-20,  2  vols, 
'olio,  with  fifty  engravings.  Lucidum  Pro- 
afpeciiviE  Speculum,  by  P.  Ileinecken,  Augs. 
1727.  folio,  will,  ninety-three  engravings.  Ibid. 
I75M,  folio,  with  126  engravings.  Summary 
Instructions  on  I'erspective,  by  John  Christo- 
pher Bischof,  Halle,  1741,  8vo.  Instructions 
t>ii  the  manner  of  tracing  all  Elevntioos  in  Per- 
spective, without  having  rei;ard  to  a  plan,  by  J. 
II.  Uimbort,  Zurich,  1759,  flvo.,  and  1774,  8vo. 
A  French  tran»liition  appeared  in  1759,  Rvo. 
Manner  of  learning  to  draw  bv  means  of  Geo- 
meiry  uml  IVrspcctivc,  by  \\  erner,  Erfort, 
1764,  8vo  I'h;Mil''il  Instructions  on  Perspecl- 
.ve,  after  an  riLiy  and  clear  method,  by  C.  Phil. 
Jaciibr,  Am>i  1767,  Hvu.,  wilh  sixty  plates. 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  by  Luc.  Voch,  Augs. 
IT80,  8vo.  Elements  of  Perspective  for  tlie 
•jse  of  Pajnier*,  by  Burja,  Berlin,  1793.  8vo. 

The  reader  may  also  turn  with  advantaice  to 
I*\on»  de  Perspective,  par  L.  le  Bicheur,  Lu- 
dovico  Cigoli,  on  Perspective.  Perspectiva 
Pr.ictica,  by  Fcbdc.  Dc  Breuil.  Tlie  work  of 
Albert  Durer  on  the  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Body,  Nurnberg,  1528,  folio.  The  ni'iond  book 
of  ihe  Architetlnn  of  Seb.  Serlio,  Pari>,  l.S4.'>, 
folio.  The  fifth  lK»k  of  Tratlalo  dell'  Arte  dclla 
Pittnra,  of  I,omaizo,  Mihin,  1.'>H5,  4to  Miis(.hi 
Piiiorico,  by  Velasco,  Madrid,  :7I3,  folio.  Rp. 
marquM  »ur  le»  Tableaux  en  jcu  d'Opliqite, 
in  the  French  Mercury  for  the  ywr  1763,  kr. 
lie. 


PLBSfECTIVt,  AttHAL,  IS  ll>c  art  of 
due  diminution  or  degradation  to  the  stm|^' 
of  the  light,  shade,  and  colors  of  objecl■^,  t^- 
cording  to  tlieir  different  distances,  the  quaiitily 
of  light  which  falls  on  them,  and  the  medniM 
through  which  they  are  seen. 

As  the  eye  docs  not  judge  of  the  dislancr  Ot 
objects  entirely  by  their  apparent  size,  but  >  ho 
by  their  strength  of  color,  and  distinctioi  «l 
parts  ;  so  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give  an  o\"  ■  •  ■•■ 
due  apparent  bulk  according  to  the  - 
stereography,  unless  at  the  same  lime  n 
pressed  witli  tliat  pro|)er  faintness  and  <lv-ri,'.i 
lion  of  color  which  the  distance  requires.  Thin 
if  the  figure  of  a  man,  at  a  distance,  w«i* 
painted  of  a  proper  magnitude  for  the  plaocv 
but  with  too  great  a  distinction  of  parts,  or  toe 
strong  colors,  it  would  appear  to  stand  fe*- 
ward,  and  seem  proportionally  less,  so  as  to 
represent  a  dwarf  situated  nearer  the  eye,  and 
out  of  the  plane  on  which  the  painter  inttnilMl 
it  should  stand.  By  the  i/rigiruii  ciMit  of  an 
object  is  meant  that  color  which  it  exhibit*  Ic 
the  eye  when  duly  exposed  to  it  in  a  full  afMR 
uniform  light,  at  such  a  moderate  distance  ■•  Ic 
be  clearly  and  distinctly  seen. 

This  color  receives  an  alteration  from  tiaatf 
causes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  fbllowingt 
1.  From  the  object's  being  removed  to  a  greaia 
distance  from  the  eye,  whereby  the  rays  of  light 
which  it  reflects  are  less  vivid,  and  the  color 
becomes  more  diluted  and  tinged  in  some  nioa 
sure,  by  the  faint  bluish  cast,  or  with  the  dim* 
ness  or  haziness  of  the  body  of  air  through 
which  the  rays  pass.  2.  From  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  light  with  which  the  object  i«  en- 
lightened ;  the  same  original  color  having  a  dif* 
ferent  appearance  in  the  shade,  from  what  it 
has  in  the  light,  although  at  an  equal  distanct 
from  the  eye,  and  so  in  proportion  to  th« 
strength  of  the  light  or  shade.  8.  From  tb* 
color  of  the  light  itself  which  falls  upon  tl, 
whether  it  be  fix>m  the  reflection  of  coloicd 
light  from  any  adjacent  object,  or  by  its  paoi^ 
Uirough  a  colored  medium,  which  will  exhibit  % 
color  compounded  of  the  original  color  of  lb* 
object,  ana  the  other  accidental  colors  which  tb» 
light  brings  wiUi  it.  4.  From  the  position  of 
tiie  surface  of  the  object,  or  of  its  several  paru 
with  res|)ect  to  the  eye :  such  pans  of  it  appear- 
ing more  lively  and  distinct  than  those  which 
are  seen  obliquely.  5.  From  the  closeness  or 
openness  of  the  place  wliere  the  object  is  »itu- 
aleil ;  ihe  liglil  being  much  ninrv  vanously  d»> 
reeled  and  reflected  within  a  room  than  in  the 
open  air.  6.  Some  original  colors  naturally 
reflect  light  in  a  greater  proportion  Itiaii  oth*is, 
though  equally  exposed  to  tlie  same  degtves  of 
It :  whereby  their  degradation  at  several  di*> 
lances  will  be  difl'erent  from  that  of  other  coion 
which  reflect  leas  light. 

Pr.Rsrr.divE  Macuixes,  or  conlrivanec* 
designing   or    drawing   in    peripective,   tM 
various  kinds.     We  have  deacribed   the 
iilriKlion  nf  Ihe  camera  obaouia,  and  (halt 
add  inily  the  machine  nunestad  originaUy 
Dr.  Bwis,  and  another  by  Mr.  Kirby. 

Tl>e  jilaiie  of  the  former  machine  it  repf*' 
scntrd  fiii.  1,  I'lati-r.riivi.  Plule  III.  Ay.  9  it 
a  reprettntalion  of  it  when  made  use  uf  m  draw- 
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Mts  IB  penpeclire.  a  he/,  fig.  t, 
square  boanl,  repn^senteiJ  by 
r  ■  i;.  t ;  X  and  y  (\  and  Y )  are  two 
m  aliich  tb*  put  c^i/  (C  L  D)  is  more- 
nit  pMt  eensuts  of  two  arclies  or  por- 
itf  atek*  ( /■  (C  L  M)  and  <i  n  <  (D  N  L), 
the  top  /  (L),  and  at  bottom 
I  bar  de{D  Cl,  to  which  one  part  of 
!  it  fixed,  and  the  other  part  to  a  flat 
die  length  of  the  board  abrf 
KF),  and  giaed  to  its  uppermost  side.  The 
r  m  ike  areh  cml  is  ai  d,  and  the  centre  of 
tdml  h  Uc.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
I  mtHmt  m  a  sliding  piece  n  (much  like  the  nut 
[  4/ tte  wadiant  of  altitude  belon|;ing  to  a  com- 
I  aNgMM),  whicii  may  be  moved  to  any  part  of 
'  ~i  fcatween  d  and  / :  and  there  is  such 
tliitr,  o,  on  the  arch  cm  I,  which  may 
ke  aat  («  any  pan  between  c  and  L  A  thread 
r^  ■  (C  P  N)  is  stretched  tight  from  the  centre 
•  <C)  lo  tbe  slider  n  (N),  and  such  another 
ttitmd  ka  Wretched  from  the  centre  d  (O)  to  the 
^dm  »  (O)  :  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  fas- 
^m4  la  tfctn  centres  and  sliders. 

lUm  M  U  plaio  that,  by  moving  these  sliders 

Mtfcer  respective  arches,  the  intersection  p  (P) 

rf  Ar  Ikreads  may  be  brought  to  any  point  of 

^  *ifmm  tpace  wiibin  the  arches .     I  n  the  groove 

i(Ki  ia  m  staight  sliding  bar  1  (I),  which  may 

It  djKwn  fartber  out,  or  pu.shed  farther  in,  at 

flmmmK.    To  tbe  outer  ena  of  this  bar  I,  fig.  2, 

k  Awd  ite  upright  piece  H  Z,  in  which  is  a 

^■••e  far  icceiving  the  sliding  piece  Q.     In 

As  iHrtcT  is  a  small  hole  r  fur  the  eye  lo  look 

tkfiMgh  in  ming  ihe  machine ;  and  there  is  a  long 

4tf  la  H  Z,to  let  the  hole  r  be  seen  through  when 

Ar  4TV  I*  pUced  behind  it  any  height  of  the  hole 

•bo««  the  level  of  the  bar  I. 

la  dalMOKting  a  representation,  i.  e.  of  the 
koMP  f  *'/>•  a  great  way  o(T,  place  tbe  machine 
oa  >  atieady  table,  with  the  end  K  F  of  the  hori- 
wmtai  bovil,  A  B  B  F,  toward  the  house,  so  that 
«iaa  9tm  Gothic-like  arch  D  LC  is  set  upright, 
tm  rU^*^**  part  of  the  open  space  (about  I') 
«alhta  it  any  be  even  with  the  house  when  you 
at  aye  on  Z,  and  look  at  the  house 
A*  Mnall  hole  r.  Then  fix  the  corners 
€t  •  winua  piece  of  paper  with  four  wafers  on 
A*  aaifiKC  01  thai  half  of  the  horizontal  board 
a^M^  ia  txamt  ibe  house ;  and  all  is  ready  for 
4nivMC-  Now  set  the  arch  upright,  as  in  the 
4pHa ;  «1ncb  It  will  b«  when  it  comes  to  Ihe 
a«p«adicular  mde  (  of  the  upright  piece  tt, 
las4  to  Ilia  boriionlal  board  behind  D.  Then 
|ke*  jttmw  eye  si  Z,  and  look  through  the  hole  r 
■  any  poittt  of  the  house,  as  7,  and  move  the 
tf^v*  tt  and  O  till  you  brini;tiie  interseclion  of 
>a  ll^nailial  Pdireclly  between  your  eye  and  the 
■■■■•  r  thvn  pal  down  the  arch  flat  upon  tne  paper 
VatfM  boatd.aa  at  S  T,  and  the  lalersection  of  the 
ttMada  will  be  at  W.  Mark  the  point  W  on  the 
aa^ir  «nlll  tbe  dot  of  a  black  lead  pencil,  and 
wA  dM  mfek  apright  again,  as  before  :  then  look 
t^nmfjk  Ika  bole  r,  and  move  the  sliders  N  and 
O  iM  tW  intersection  of  the  threads  comes  be- 
rseati  yoar  eye  and  any  other  point  of  the  house, 
^  •  :  than  put  down  the  arch  again  to  the  paper, 
■ad  HBfca  a  peadl  mark  thereon  at  the  intersec- 
Cas  af  di»  tkrcads,  and  draw  a  line  from  that 


mark  to  the  former  one  at  W ;  which  line  will 
be  a  true  perspective  representation  of  tbe  orncr 
pi]  o(  the  house.  Proceed  in  the  snme  manii ?r 
by  bringing  the  intersection  of  the  threads  suc- 
cessively between  your  eye  and  the  other  points 
of  tlie  outlines  of  the  house,  as  r,  >,  &c.,  and  put 
down  the  arch  lo  mark  the  points  on  the  paper 
at  the  intersection  of  llie  threads :  then  connect 
these  points  by  straight  lines,  which  will  be  the 
perspective  outlines  of  the  house.  In  like  man- 
ner find  the  points  of  the  comers  of  the  door 
and  windows,  top  of  the  house,  chimneys,  Sic, 
and  draw  the  finishing  lines  from  point  to  poii,t : 
then  shade  the  whole,  making  the  lights  aud 
shades  as  you  see  them  on  the  house  itself,  and 
you  will  have  a  true  perspective  figure  of  it. 
Great  care  must  be  tiken,  dunng  the  »vhole  time, 
that  the  position  of  the  machine  be  not  shifted 
on  the  table ;  and,  to  prevent  such  an  inconve- 
nience, the  table  should  be  very  strong  and 
steady,  and  the  machine  fixed  to  it,  cither  by 
screws  or  clamps. 

In  the  same  way  a  landscape,  or  any  number 
of  objects  within  the  field  of  a  view  through  the 
arch,  may  be  delineated,  by  finding  a  suDicien' 
number  of  perspective  points  on  the  paper,  and 
connecting  them  by  straight  or  curved  lines  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  arch  ought  to  be  at 
least  a  foot  wide  at  hnttoin,  thai  the  eye  at  Z 
may  have  a  large  field  of  view  through  it ;  and 
the  eye  should  then  be,  at  least,  ten  inches  and  » 
half  from  the  intersection  of  the  threads  at  P 
when  the  arch  is  set  upright.  For  if  it  he  nearer 
the  boundaries  of  vivvt  at  tlie  sides  near  the  foot 
of  the  arch  will  subtend  an  angle  at  Z  of  more 
than  sixty  degrees, which  will  not  only  straintbe 
eye,  but  will  also  cau.se  the  outermost  parts  of 
the  drawing  to  have  a  disagreeable  appearance. 
To  avoid  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  draw  back 
the  sliding  bar  I,  till  Z  be  fourteen  inches  and  a 
half  distant  from  F  ;  and  then  the  whole  field  of 
view,  through  the  fool  wide  arch,  will  not  sub- 
lend  an  angle  to  the  eye  at  Z  of  more  than  forty  - 
five  degrees ;  which  will  give  a  more  easy  and 
pleasant  view,  not  only  of  all  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  also  of  their  rcpresentatiunK  on  the 
paper  whereon  they  are  delineated.  So  that, 
whatever  the  width  of  the  arch  be,  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  it  <hould  be  in  this  proportion  : 
as  12  is  lo  the  width  of  the  arch,  so  is  14)  to  the 
distance  of  the  eye  (at  Z)  from  it.  If  a  pane  of 
glass,  laid  over  with  gum  water,  be  fixed  into  the 
arch,  and  set  upright  when  dry,  a  person  who 
looks  through  the  hole  r  may  delineate  the  objects 
upon  the  glass  which  he  sees  at  a  distance 
through  and  beyond  it,  and  then  transfer  the 
delineation  to  a  paper  put  upon  the  glass.  Fer- 
guson's Perspective,  ch.  iii. 

Mr.  Kirby's  instrument  is  seen  in  figs.  4, 
5,6.  The  njler  A  B,  fig  3,  nineteen  inches  long, 
is  graduated  into  nineteen  equal  parts ;  it  has  a 
dovetail  groove  on  its  upper  edge  lo  receive  the 
perpendicular  ruler  G,  which  has  one  end  fitted 
to  it,  so  as  to  slide  very  easily  ;  this  ruler  is  four- 
teen inches  long,  and  is  divided  into  fourteen 
equal  parts,  and  upon  the  back  side  of  it  F  i»  a 
line  drawn  exactly  in  the  middle,  to  whicli  is 
fixed  a  silken  line  with  a  small  plummet  at  tlit 
end.    The  ruler  A  B  is  fixed  by  two  screws  «,c, 
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to  Iwo  pieces  of  lliin  brass  ;  and  these  pieces  of 
brass  are  fixed  at  the  other  endi  by  two  screws 
d,e,  to  a  stronger  piece  of  brass  bf,  which  goes 
close  to  tlie  ruler  A  B,  ami  has  a  joint  at  X 
luining  upon  asctew  ;  below  this  joint  is  a  piece 
of  round  brass  about  six  inches  lonp,  wliich  goes 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  top  of  the  staff,  and  may 
be  raised  higher  or  lower,  by  means  of  a  screw 
S  :  C  D  E  represents  part  of  this  staff,  the  whole 
length  of  which  is  about  three  feet,  and  at  the 
butioin  is  a  rank  screw  made  of  iron  and  fixed 
to  the  staff.  HI  is  a  wire  twenty-two  inches 
long,  with  a  screw  si  h  to  go  into  the  hole  b  ; 
the  piece  of  brass  wire  bent  into  the  form  ik  \i 
fixed  to  the  wire  H  I  by  the  screw  k;  and  the 
part  i  goes  inio  llie  holc/m  the  brass  piece  bf. 
ITie  small  wire  K  L  is  about  twelre  inches  long, 
and  flatted  at  K,  at  which  place  is  a  little  hole 
aliove  nne-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  this 
wife  K  L  is  fitted  to  the  holes  /,  m,  n,  o,  which 
are  made  in  the  larger  wire  li  1,  and  it  may  be 
placed  hii^her  or  lower  by  means  of  a  smalt 
screw.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the  following 
manner:  fix  a  paper  upon  a  drawing  board,  as 
in  fig.  -4,  and  divide  the  paper  lengthways  into 
nineteen  equal  parts,  ana  perpendicularly  into 
fourteen  equal  parts;  making  these  divisions 
greater  or  smaller  according  to  your  design. 
Then  take  the  staff,  and  fix  it  strongly  in  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  screw  at  bottom,  and  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  the  prospect  which  you 
intend  to  take. 

Now  put  the  instrument  together  as  in  fig.  5, 
and  fix  the  ruler  A  B  exactly  horizontal  by  means 
of  the  plummet  on  the  perpendicular  ruler  and 


the  brass  joint  X  ;  then  fix  the  wire  K  L.  to 
to  have  the  eye-hole  exactly  level  with  ihe  lionMn 
or  equal  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  take  care 
to  have  the  greatest  distance  of  the  eye-hole  from 
the  ruler  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  longest 
ruler  A  B,  and  never  less  than  the  distance  hi. 
Having  thus  fixed  the  instriiinent,  proceed  to 
make  the  drawing  ;  look  through  the  eye-hoie, 
and  then  move  the  per|>endicul:ir  ruler  in  th^ 
groove,  till  you  gel  one  edge  exactly  agaioU 
some  principal  object;  then  will  the  parts  upon 
the  ruler  show  how  high  the  object  is  from  ths 
bottom  of  the  ruler,  i.  e.  frniii  tlie  bottom  uf  tlie 
picture,  and  you  will  also  know  its  niparcnt 
height ;  therefore  transfer  this  to  the  paper  iu 
those  squares  which  correspond  willi  the  dt>i- 
sions  upon  the  rulers.  For  the  breadth  of  object*, 
move  the  perpendicular  ruler  so  as  to  be  cvtu 
with  the  sides  of  an  object,  and  the  'I 
upon  the  lower  ruler  will  show  their  a, 
breadths.  After  the  same  manner,  get  (Ik-  pU 
and  apparent  sizes  of  as  many  principal  olije 
as  are  necessary  for  assisting  you,  in  conipl>-lii^7 
the  wliole  drawing,  which  may  be  doue  by  thi» 
method  with  great  exactness.  When  the  draw- 
ing is  finished,  the  instrument  may  Iw  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  into  a  box,  which  may  serve  as  a 
drawing  board ;  the  top  M  may  be  screwed  into 
the  staff,  which  will  serve  as  a  walking-stick,  and 
the  stool  to  sit  on  may  be  made  very  portable : 
so  that  every  part  of  this  apparatus  may  be  gm* 
ried  by  one  person  without  any  inconvenic 
Kirby,  b.  ii.  p.  65,  &c.  This  List  instrun 
has  been  found  particularly  convenient  in  Xikwi^ 
views  of  extensive  landscapes,  or  buildings. 


PERSPICA'CIOUS,  ad;.  >     Lat.  pmpicas. 
Peo-spicac'itt,  n.  i.  )    Quicksighted  ; 

sharp  of  sight:  quickness  of  sight. 

lie  that  laid  the  foandatioosor  the  earth  cannot  be 
excluded  the  secrecy  of  the  mountains  ;  nor  can  there 
any  thing  escape  the  pfrspkacitit  of  those  eyes  which 
w«re  before  light,  and  in  whose  optics  there  is  no 
Opncity.  Bnmne. 

It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling  as  it  can  be 
fertpicacima  and  quick  in  teeing.  fvtUh. 

PE'RSPICIL,  n.i.  Lat.  ;«TM)ici7/um.  Aglass 
thiough  which  things  are  viewea  ;  on  opiic  glass. 
Not  used. 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology, 
^hirp-sightad  u  Iba  eagle's  eye,  that  can 
Out-staie  the  broad-beaiDed  day's  meridian. 
Will  have  a  penpieil  to  Sod  her  out, 
And  through  the  night  uf  error  and  dark  doubt, 
UiKem  the  dawn  oi  truth's  eternal  ray. 
At  when  the  rosy  morn  buds  into  day.  CVaj^aii'. 
The  pmfM,  at  well  as  the  needle,  hath  enlarged 
Ihe  hsbilablv  world.  (•Ianvi(l«'i  Sttfu, 

PRU.SPIC'UOUS,  adj.  -j      Fr    pcrtf, 
Plii?hu'uov:(L 

PfR.Sflc'uOl.'lN 
PtRSPICl'lTV. 

••  may  b«  seen   through;  lh<       ', .   '    i-ul  noun 
aatintantive  corresponding  i  |'  <   more 

■oaoonly  used  for  rbsitness  :..    nl ;  nml 

taNt  Ibr  prtcttion  of  exprcuiun  or  langMagc. 


JOUS,  lulj.  ■\      Fr    per,); 
■m\,  adv.      t    Lat.     /XT'; 
<Nr.\»,  B.  I.  jClrar;  translucent; 
r.  '  tran^p;ln•nt  ;     such 


The  purpose  is  prr>pirui>uj  even  at  lubstance, 
Whose  giossnest  little  characters  ram  up. 

Shaktfmr*, 

The  case  is  no  looner  made  than  resolved  ;  if  I  la 
made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  p*npicuotulv. 

Bac*m» 

As  contrary  causes  produce  the  like  effecu,  to 
even  the  tame  proceed  from  black  and  white  ,  for  tJi* 
clear  and  ;>rri}>iru<>ui  body  effi-ctelfa  while,  -i"  '  •''  •• 
white  a  bhtck.  /'. 

As  for  diaphaneity  and  prnprviiy,  it  eiiju> '  < 

mnsi  eraineDtlv,  ai  hiving  itt  nanhy  and  Kiliinnit 
paru  HI  ciactly  resolved  uaa  ill  body  it  left  ini|<eT- 
ous.  Bin—. 

'1  he  verses  containing  precepts  have  not  to  aiack 
need  of  omameot  as  of  prri/nciiry.  /Irydta. 

PtTtpimiiy  conuits  in  the  using  of  proper  ktai 
for  tlie  thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pass  fR 
hit  own  wind  iiilo  llial  of  auother.  / 

All  this  IS  to  um/firuoui,  so  undeniable, 
need  not  be  over  induttr'ioiu  in  the  proof  of  it. 

"f 

PERSPIUF.',  i>.  It.      Ut.  pmpirv.    To 
form  excretion  by  tlie  cuticiiUr  pon-s. 

lUii  cutneth  not  upon  the  palmt  of  the  hinds  or 
Hilet  uf  the  (eel,  which  arc  pnrtt  niorv  ^vrijoVaU* ; 
and  children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  ikins  art 
niott  prrijtintMr.  tUrvA. 

<■-■.'■  i. 
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of  the  inner  sutfuce  of  ihu  waistcoat,  in  llie  form 
of  bluck  tears.  U  hen  robbed  ou  paper,  it  ren- 
dered it  transparent,  and  hardened  on  it  like 
grease.  It  burned  with  a  white  flame,  and  left 
behind  it  a  charry  residuum. 

BerthoUet  has  concluded  that  the  acid  which 
is  present  is  the  phosphoric ;  but  this  has  not 
been  proved.  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin  have  as- 
certained that  the  scurf  which  collects  upon  the 
skins  of  horses  consisLi  chiefly  of  phosphate  of 
'ime,  and  urea  is  even  sometimes  mixed  with  it. 
Vccording  to  Thenard,  however,  the  acid  con- 
tained in  sweat  is  the  acetous;  which,  he  like- 
wise observes,  is  the  only  free  acid  contained  in 
urine  and  in  milk,  this  acid  existing  in  botli 
of  ihem  when  quite  fresh. 

His  account  of  bis  examination  of  it  is  as  fol- 
lowi : — The  sweat  is  more  or  less  copious  in  dif- 
ferent individuals ;  and  its  quantity  is  percep- 
tibly in  the  inverse  ratio  of  that  of  the  urine. 
All  other  circumstances  being  similar,  much  more 
is  produced  during  digestion  than  during  repose. 
The  maximum  of  its  production  appears  to  be 
Iwenty-six  grains  and  two-thirds  in  a  minute; 
the  minimum  nine  grains,  troy  weight.  It  is 
much  inferior,  however,  to  the  pulmonary  trans- 
piration ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  great  difl'ereoce 
oelween  their  nature  and  manner  of  formation. 
The  one  is  a  product  of  a  particular  secretion, 
similar  in  some  sort  to  that  of  the  urine ;  tlie 
other,  composed  of  a  great  deal  of  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  is  the  product  of  a  combustion 
g^dually  effected  by  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
sweat,  in  a  healthy  state,  very  sensibly  reddens 
litmus  paper  or  infu.iion.  In  certain  diseases, 
and  particularly  in  putrid  fevers,  it  is  alkaline; 
yet  its  taste  is  always  rather  saline,  and  more 
similar  to  that  of  salt  than  acid.  Though  color- 
less, it  stains  linen.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and 
insupportable  when  it  is  concentrated,  which 
is  the  case  in  particular  during  distillation.  But 
before  he  speaks  of  the  trials  to  which  he  sub- 
jected il,  and  of  which  lie  had  occasion  for  a 
great  quantity,  he  describes  the  method  he 
adapted  for  procunng  it,  which  was  similar  lo 
that  of  CruicKshanka.  Human  sweat,  according 
lo  Tlienard,  is  formed  of  a  great  deal  of  water, 
free  acetous  acid,  muriate  of  soda,  an  atom 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  an 
inappreciable  quantity  of  animal  matter,  which 
approaches  much  nearer  to  gelatin  than  to  any 
other  substance. 

Ttrspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1 .   The  tern- 
pfraturr    vf  the    almotphtre. — Thus    men    have 
a  more  copious,  viscid,  and  higher-colored  aw««l 
in  tummer  than  in  winter,  and  in  warm  countrfe*, 
than  in  colder  regions.    2.  Srj. — The  sweat  of  a 
man  is  said  to  smell   more  acrid  than  that  of 
a  woman.     3.  Jgt. — The  young  are  more  sub- 
ject lo  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during  the  ex- 
eeuive  heat  of  the  summer,  scarcely  sweat  at  all. 
4.   Ingctta.—Ati   alliacious  sweat    is  jHTt'eived 
from  ««ting  garlick ;  ■  leguminous  fVoin  peas ; 
an  acid  ftom  acids ;  a  fetid  from  animul  food 
only :  and  ■   mncid  sweat    from   fni   foodv  as 
is  observed   in  fireenl.ind.     A   long  »b»tinrnce 
from  drmk   r-n.....    .    ..,r.ro  acrid   and    colorvd 

swMl;  and  i'  i  grrai  mianlity  of  cold 

oraivi   HI  Miciii  111   jnd  Inin  n«c9l.     !>. 


Mcdicina. — ^Thc  sweat  of  those  who  have  I 
musk,  even  moderately,  and  assafirtida,  or 
phur,  smells  of  their  respective  natures.  !>. 
gina  of  the  body- — Ttie  sweat  of  the  head  J 
greasy ;  on  the  forehead  it  is  mure  aqueous  ;  a 
der  the  axillie  very  unguinous ;  and  in  the  inlj 
slices  of  the  toes  it  is  very  fetid,  forming  in  I 
most  healthy  man  blackish  surdes.  7. 
In  this  wspect  it  varies  very  much  in 
quantity,  smell,  and  color;  for  the 
gouty  persons  is  said  to  turn  blue 
juices  to  a  red  color.  Some  men 
a  lucid  sweat,  others  a  sweat  tinging  theil 
of  a  cerulean  color. 

PERSUADE', ».  a.        ^        Fr. 
Peksua'ocr,  n.  s.  Span,     and 

Pehsoa'siolf.,  adj.  pcrnuiuiir;  Ital. 

I'ersva'sihleness,  n,  I.      L;il. ptrmaderr,) 
Persi'a'siox,  n.».  yiiiadco.   To  indu 

Persi-a'sive,  luy;.  brine  toanopia 

Peksua'sivei.v,  adv.  influence  by  exp 

Persi'a'siveness,  n.  «.       tulation    or 
Pensi'A'soRT,  uii;'.  J  mem;  inculcatel 

argument.    Or.  .lohn.<on  says, '  persuasion  ! 
rather  applicable  to  the  passions,  and 
to  the  reason  ;'  but  this  is  not  always  obs 
in  an  obsolete  sense,  to  treat  by  persuastoai 
persuader  is  one  who  thus  treats  or  influe 
another  ;  an  ofhcious  adviser  or  importuner  : 
suosible  is  to  be  persuaded  ;  the  noun 
live  that  follows  corresponding:  persuasio 
act  of  persuading;  slate  of  being  per 
opinion  to  which  one  is  persuaded  :  ' 
and  pcrsuasory,  having  the  power  to  per 
influence   by  argument ;  the  adverb  and 
substantive  corresponding. 

Let  ev<ry  man  be  folly  pertuadtd  in  his  own  mi|| 

Rmmam 

We  are  permadtd  belter  things  uf  you,  and  tbtfl 
that  accompany  ulvalioo.  Hthrtitt  vt. 

Joy  over  them  that  an  pmuaitd  to  salvation. 

FjJnu  tc 

They  thai  were  with  Simon,  lieing  ted  with  i 
ousnesft.  were  pemaded  for  money.  2  Mae, 

I'hiloclea's  beauty  not  onlv  r<n-niurf«rf,  but  so  j 
tundtd  IS  all  hearts  most  yield  :  Pamela't  ben 
uwd  violence,  and  such  as  no  hevt  could  resist. 

In  ptaysr.  we  do  not  so  much  respect  what 
ccpts  t/t  delivrreth,  touching  the  method  of 
<inr  utterance  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  i 
doth  most  avail  lo  our  own  edificBtioD  in  piciy  ait 
godly  real.  H-^trrA 

Toe  matt  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  f 
the  genarol  pennMiim  of  all  men  da*»  M  locoUDt  1 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  jimmaiM  wirh  him  ; 
Hut  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envinui  plrq 
Uf  rurfailoie.  Shak 

Ytni  tie  abused  in  loo  bold  a  ftnmuum.  Id 

The  carl,    tpeakInK  in   that  impcrioas   laog  ^ 
whe/ein  the  king  had  wntlen,  dm  not  iniuta  t 
people,  but  made  them  conceive,  by  the  haughtf 
of  delivery  of  llie  kini;'>  errand,  Ihat  himself  wn 
author  or  principal  fnniadn  of  that  counsel.  &« 

Lrt  Mortiiu  mume  hit  farther  discourse, 
for  tlir  rMnuaMM  OS  for  the  oonsnil,  tnu 
meant  that  may  conduce  unto  Ibe  enlvpriia, 
lip  aoon  it  roovari 

Hy  *iuh  ;vrtii«^n  ai  are  bcld  vprighu 


I  d  the  (iKnufulneu  ol  the  work  being 
I  Ibaad  a  purpose  of  nndertaking  it,  as 
nty  of  commands,  or  the  prrfuofiw- 
,  cr  puAgciicy  of  menaces  can  be. 
Hiimmond't  FundamfntaU. 

tfntd  of  rain  images,  we  pertuade 
MkiDg  them  handle  and  look  nearer 

I  «miM  It  be  for  a  mathematician 
futmtXf  to  use  all- imaginable  in- 
Mms,  that  he  might  prevail  with 
:  that  three  and  three  make  «x ! 
If'i/Atnf, 
Ilaa^c  ajul  thirst  at  once, 

dm!  quickened  at  the  scent 
m*  bmit,  urged  me  so  keen.  MUlan. 
The  serpent  with  me 
■My  hMk  so  preiailed,  that  I 
riMtM««L  h. 

Ooa^liglgeJ,  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
Mil  lad,  and  friends  will  pernuuU  us  from  it. 

Brvwni. 
■  is  IhiBiarwaany.  Id. 

mm  lib;  HrtDBe,  Pol)rdore,  to  conqu*r, 
h«t  all  Ifce  arts  of  fine  jm-tuation, 
^Hrl  kt  me  know  thy  love's  success. 

Ofimy. 
I  ^ad.  if  1  coald  perjuade  him  to  write 
BUick  on  any  thing  of  mine  ;  for  when 
I  say  af  ny  poems,  he  nukes  the  world 
I  of  twm.  Drydm, 

Ma  be  CT«r  so  well  pmuadid  of  the  advan- 
lifta*.  yet,  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts  after 
,  Ins  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any 
'  t  of  ibis  confessed  great  good. 

Loche. 
m  their  ectates  cannot  so  much 
leM  speak  clearly  and  perna- 
Id. 
and  iha  taen  of  practice  shall  ride 
IMdaadt,  and  triumph  over  their  present 
(■■a  I  lill  pimuuioH  pass  into  knowledge, 
itednadraiKe  into  assurance,  and  all  come 
IB  Bi  ranpleted  in  the  beatific  vision. 

SDutk. 

hMiadUK  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the  ai- 
ttrnnmJ*,  and  the  light  of  man's  intellect 
tm  ffrmmtm  endcnce  with  a  suitable  as- 
aaMM  fallowed,  nor  were  men  thereby  ac- 

■■  tm  a^ffahead  onr  own  interest  in  thai 
w  mmlbm  as  tractable  and  pmuanhit,  con- 
lac  kratiaii  aiabbomoeaa  of  the  borse  and 
■all  iW  Ptalmisi  teproacbea. 

G^verruntnt  of  tht  Tongtu, 
mm  hxr*  ao  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
I  mtt  oma  frwmanimt  that  we  are  so  ;  this 
I  !■  bill  OMkiag  one  error  the  gage  for  an- 

Id. 
koaU  aerioitsly  ftmiadt  themselves,  that 
kcse  BO  ainding  place,  but  are  only  in  their 
t  IW  IwaTenly  Jerusalem,  l('aA<. 

s  laac.  a  pro* erb,  a  scrap  of  poetry,  or  some 
lal  abjaci,  will  steal  into  the  thoughts,  and 
••  aeaaoa  then  lon^  after  it  ceases  to  be 
fwaaaaiaa  to  diainua  a  guest  that  proves 
!■•■■.  «■  baidW  be  aecemary  ;  and  bodily 
tanMaMBy  tka  lait  nnwdy  for  this  mental 
^K  Ptrcimt. 

P^7 
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Welsh,  ptrt ;  Belg.  ftrt ;  Fr. 
J  *pptTt ;  Qu .  Lal  paratus,  ready  ? 
J  Lirely ;  brisk  ;  smart  ;  danper : 
■aim  substaotiTe  corresponaing. 
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Awake  the  ^>rrt  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirlb  ; 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals.      Shaiupturt. 

Yonder  walls,  that  prrllii  front  vour  town, 
Vond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  Ao  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet.  Id. 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 

Tript  the  pert  fairies  and  tlie  dapper  elves. 

Miltan. 
From  perl  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown. 

Sptr.tatirr. 

A  lady  bids  me  io  a  very  perl  manner  mind  my 
own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 
linen.  Addixm. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty,  and 
grow  pert  upon  their  masters  ;  and,  when  this  sauci- 
ness  became  universal,  what  less  mischief  could  ba 
expected  than  an  old  Scythian  rebellion  ? 
When  you  pertty  raise  your  snout, 
FUcr,  and  giW,  and  laugh,  and  flout; 
This,  amonj:  Uitx^mian  asses. 
For  sheer  wit  and  humaur  passes.  Swifi. 

There  is  in  .Sliafirshury's  works  a  lively  permej* 
and  a  parade  of  litrralnre  ;  bat  it  is  bard  that  wa 
should  be  bound  to  admire  the  reveries.  ^arf«. 

PERTAIN,  V.  n.  Lat.  perdtteo.  To  belong; 
to  relate ;  appertain. 

As  men  hate  those  ihat  aSect  that  honour  by  am- 
bition, which  perlahulh  not  to  them;  so  are  thry  more 
odious,  who  through  fear  betray  the  glory  which  thry 
have.  Haj/ivard. 

A  rhcveron  or  rafter  of  »n  house,  a  very  honour- 
able bearing,  is  never  seen  in  the  coal  of  a  king,  be- 
cause  it  penaneth  lo  a  mechanical  profession. 

Pearhcm, 

PERTH,  a  town  in  Van  Dieman's-land  in 
Austral  Asia,  agreeably  situated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  South  Esk  river,  twelve  miles  from  Laan- 
ceston.  It  is  a  military  station,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  many  excellent  farms  and  substantial 
dwellings. 

PERTH,  a  town  of  Austral  Asia,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  New  Holland.  It  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  county  of  Perth,  is  situated  upon  the  estuary 
of  the  .Swan  river,  above  (he  afflux  of  the  Can- 
iring  river,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  district  usu- 
ally called  the  Swan  river  settlement. 

PERTH,  at!  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of 
Scotland,  the  capital  of  Perthshire,  and  formerly 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  line  but 
low  plain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tay,  which 
takes  a  bend  to  the  east  about  a  mile  below  the 
city.  The  waters  of  the  Almond  are  also  brought 
lo  the  town  by  a  canal.  Portions  of  the  plain 
north  and  south  are  called  the  North  and  South 
Inches,  each  of  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circumference,  and  is  used  both  for  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  north 
Inch  is  a  stxxl  race  ground. 

The  old  part  ofthc  town  is  uniform  in  its 
plan,  consisting  of  four  streets  from  east  to  west, 
crossed  b^  others  at  right  angles.  At  the  east 
end  of  High  Street  stood  the  "old  town  house, 
county  hall  and  prison,  now  rebuilding  after  a 
design  by  Smirke,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
palace  of  »hc  Gowrie  family.  In  the  High  Street 
IS  the  guildhall,  a  plain  building,  and  at  the 
west  end  of  it  a  modem  church,  with  a  steeple 
140  feet  high.  In  George  Street  is  the  public 
coffee  room,  also  a  hand.some  modem  building. 
There  are  several  other  eood  luJli  in  the  city, 
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particularly  tliat  of  the  royal  arch  nuson  lorlge, 
uii  the  site  of  the  ancient  parliament  hoiiiie  of 
Scotland.  A  little  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
now  churcli  iM  an  old  hospital,  founded  by  James 
VI.,  now  used  as  wareliouses.  between  the 
ilii;h  Street  and  the  South  Street  stands  tlic 
church  of  St.  Jolm  the  Haptist,  a  building  of 
very  great  antiquity,  with  a  high  spire,  and  is 
fitted  up  for  three  places  of  worship  called  the 
Kast,  Middle,  and  VVcst  kirks.  Chapels  for  the 
dissenters  are  also  numerous.  Tlie  episcopal 
chapel  in  Prince's  Street  is  a  very  elegant  build- 
ing. 

The  whole  of  the  Blackfriars  ground  on  the 
north,  and  a  considerable  space  of  ground  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  have  within  these 
twenty  years  been  laid  out  for  buildings,  and  a 
New  Town  may  be  then  said  to  have  arisen, 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  streets, 
with  many  noble  houses.  Adjoining  the  North 
Inch  is  a  crescent,  place,  and  terrace,  the  latter 
a  row  of  very  fine  buildings,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  Seminaries,  a  handsome  fabric, 
where  the  various  branches  of  education  are 
taught.  An  elegant  new  theatre  forms  the 
western  termination  of  the  crescent,  and  a  fine 
barrack  terminates  Athol  Street  in  the  same  di- 
leclion.  At  the  extremity  of  South  Inch  stands 
a  depot,  built  by  government  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners  of  war,  now  used  for  military  stores. 
It  IS  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
well  arranged  establishments  of  this  kind  in 
Great  Uritain.  Two  banking  companies  belong 
to  the  town,  and  there  ij  also  a  branch  of  the 
bank  of  Scotland,  and  another  of  the  British 
Linen  Company,  established  here.  The  grammar- 
school  of  I'erth  lias  long  been  accounted  one  of 
the  best  in  Scotland,  and  has  produced  many 
eminent  statesmen  and  scholars.  A  literary  anil 
antiquarian  society  has  also  been  established. 

I'erth  was  only  provided  formerly  with  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Tay.  lliis  gave  place 
in  1772  to  a  new  one  of  stone,  designed  by 
Mr.  Smeaton,  and  begun  in  1706.  It  consists 
of  ten  arches,  is  906  feel  in  length,  and  twenty- 
two  in  breadth,  and  was  built  at  an  expense  of 
about  £30,000.  At  the  eaiit  end  of  the  bridge 
is  the  bridge  end  or  burgh  of  Kiniioul. 

Tlie  salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  annual  rent  may  be  estimated  at 
about  £7000,  of  which  Perth  shares  about  £l  000. 
The  salmon  arc  sent  to  Ixindon,  packed  in  ice 
or  pickled;  a  smack  sailing  every  tliiitl  or  fourth 
day  during  the  sea.son.  The  stiqile  inanufiicture 
of  Perth  is  linen ;  but  of  hue  the  cotton  manu- 
facture has  greatly  rivalled  it.  There  are  up- 
wards of  2500  looms  employed  in  the  town, 
which  manufacture  linen  and  cotton  ^ood.s,  l>c- 
sides  extensive  manufactures  of  leather  articles 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  neighliourlinod  are  various 
manufacturing  villages,  of  which  Tulloch,  Crai- 
Ree-mill,  and  Muirtoun  of  Dalhousic,  arc  in 
the  pari.sh  of  Perth. 

Perth  is  a  loyal  borough,  and  joined  with 
Dundee,  Forfar,  Cu]>ar  of  Fife,  and  St.  Andrews, 
in  electing  a  representative  in  the  liritish  inqie- 
rial  parlianirnl.  It  kul  a  royal  charter  frrnn 
kini:  David  I.,  who  dii.-<l  in  1153,  and  wlmli 
wa.N  renewed  and  coiifiriiiid  b\    nnotliti    fmin 


king  William  I.  in  1210,  which  is  still  i 
It  IS  governed  by  a  provost,  four  I  aitii 
three  merchants  and  one  tradesman),  a.i' 
guild,  treasurer,  and  nineteen  coiinseUon. 
gave  formerly  tlie  title  of  earl  to  the  Urunm 
family,  and  the  fonrtli  earl  was  created  dul 
Perth,  by  James  II.     By  clause  4,  of  theSs 
B«form  Act,   Perth  alone  is   privileged  ta 
tdm  one  member  to  parliament. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  i 
ancient  history  of  this  place :  some  ^ 
cribing  its  first  foundation  to  the  Uomaa  ^ 
Agricola;  who  is  said  to  have  fixed  his 
here  about  A.  D.  70,  from  the  resemblasB* 
the  scenery   to   that  of  Rome.    The  sc****** 
when  they  first  saw  the  river  Tay,  and  tha?     .^""^ 
cent  plain,    are   recorded   to  have  excl^»»"* 
'  Ecce  Tiber !  Ecce  Campus  ftlartius  !'  M-***"' 
the  Tiber!  Behold  the  field  of  .Mars !  IIer»«=^ 
Tay,  we  are  told,  was  called  New  Tiber,    'fc».y , 
Italians;  and  Fordun,  a  Scottish  historian^     t?* 
the  name  of  Tyber-Mere,  to  an  extensive-     ■^*' 
west  of  the  town.      An  aqueduct,  said  t«»_  *?^ 
been  constructed  here  by  Agricola,  is  i*-»"* 
existence.     When  the  town  was  fortified  iK.      * 
plied  the  ditches.  j 

Necham,  an  English  writer,  who  gave  l*^^^_ 
on  history  at  Paris  in  1180,  describes  Pef*-^^ 
a  place  of  opulence;  and,  in  1210,  accordi*"*?^ 
the  Scottish  historians,  it  was  strongly  for*  *^^ 
by  king  William,  who  renewed  its  cmirtpr^   ,^-i' 
granted  many  additional  privileges  to  the^^^^ 
At  this  time,  and  indeed  until  the  reign  om^   g4 
Stuart  fiimily,  Perth  was  reckoned  the  caj^^ 
city  of  Scotland,  when  kings  were  crowoe^^  ^ 
Scone.     Between  the  years  1201  and  145^    ^^ 
fewer  than  fourteen  parliaments  were  held  h^^^s 
It  wa.s  then  likewise,  as  it  is  still,  an  exten*^  ^^ 
commercial  town.     Fordun  says  that  the  f^^^ 
chants  of  Perth  visited,  in  their  own  ships,  xf^^ 
Ilanse  Towns. 

ITie  Flemings  of  this  and  the  followios  tM*^ 
tury  also  frequented  the  port  of  Perth,  and  inili^ 
viduats  of  that  nation  connected  with  the  lineO 
and  woollen  manufactures  appear  to  have  fixeJ 
their  abode  in  the  town.  King  William,  how- 
ever, put  the  foreign  luerchanUs  of  Perth  under 
restrictions ;  and,  to  prevent  the  settlunient  of 
foreign  manufacturers  there,  grautetl  in  his  char^ 
ter  that  the  burgesses  mieht  have  a  nwrchant 
guild  of  their  own,  '  fullers  and  weavers  ex- 
c«!pte<l.'  Edward  1.  of  Knglaod  made  it  the 
residence  of  his  deimties :  Koltert  Bruce  attacked 
this  town  in  i:<06  and  1311,  but  was  repulsed 
on  the  former  occiusion  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke; 
on  the  latter,  after  an  obstiiuUe  sii^e  of  six  weeks, 
he  sucre<Mle<I  in  stormiii:;  the  forlilic.ttion.s,  which 
he  Icvi-tted  wiili  tin-  uroitiid.  After  tin-  \t\V\v  of 
Duplin  these  »eri.'  rebuilt  by  lUluard  Baliul. 
In  1335  our  Eduard  III.  took  {MMsessioii  of 
Perth,  and  residetl  in  it.  John,  r.irl  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  to  that  monarch,  is  Miid  to  luive 
died  here  in  OctolM'r  1336;  receiving,  accuniiug 
to  Fordun,  his  mortal  uoiiud  from  the  kind's 
own  dasrucr.  In  133U  Perth  ciidiirvd  a  linij; 
siiti-  1>>  the  regent  Uoliert,  and  »;l«  only  laki-ii 
by  dritninu  the  ditch.  In  14;17  James  I  of 
Sri)tt:iii>l  »iis  iiiunU'i'tHl  at  llie  Klurk  I'ri.ir-.'  liio- 
iia-<li'rr   \^\  Unbert  Craliain,  who  uuuiidi'd   liiui 
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r«l  want  of  coal,  limestone,  which  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  county,  is  of  little  value. 
Some  years  ago  a  machine  was  erected  for 
|ioundmg  limestone  for  manure:  but  the  experi- 
ment fdiled.  In  the  higher  grounds  the  prevail- 
ing rock  is  granite,  and  in  the  lower  sandstone. 
On  the  southern  ridges,  or  skirts  of  the  moun- 
tains, both  slate  and  freestone  are  found  in 
abundance  ;  but  here  the  great  sandstone  stratum 
of  Scotland  terminates,  in  like  manner  as  the 
coal  held  does  to  the  southward  of  the  Ochils. 
Hence  it  may  be  remarked  that  Perthshire  con- 
tams  within  itself  the  boundary  between  the 
sandstone  and  the  granite ;  for  the  former  is  only 
discovered  in  small  patches  to  the  north,  and  the 
latter  seldom  shows  itself  to  tlie  south,  except  in 
fjalloway.  What  is  curious,  the  secondary 
minerals  on  the  ridges  of  the  Grampians,  such  as 
slate,  limestone,  and  even  sandstone,  seem  In  be 
affected  in  their  properties  by  the  proximity,  or 
intermixture,  of  the  primary  rocks.  Tlius,  below 
Murphy,  in  the  parish  of  Little  Dunkcld,  is  an 
inexhaustible  body  of  a  very  line  grained  free- 
stone, which  is  of  a  light  livid  ash  color,  and  so 
hard  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for 
many  centuries.  I'he  cathedral  of  Dunkeld  was 
built  of  stones  from  this  district,  and  fully  cor- 
roborates the  above  assertion.  In  the  hills  of 
liirnam  the  slale  is  of  a  very  deep  blue  color, 
lordcring  on  violet ;  and  the  same  is  nearly  the 
character  of  the  limestone  found  at  Ilannoch, 
(ilenlyon,  Breadalbane,  and  the  head  of  Sira- 
thcam.  In  Monteath  is  also  a  quarry  of  the 
same  mineral,  resembling  marble,  of  a  blue 
rround,  with  streaks  of  white.  Iron  stone  ap- 
pears in  some  parts ;  but  no  mines  of  that  metal 
nave  ever  been  opened,  except  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Ochils,  about  Culross.  A  lead  mine 
was  wrought  for  many  years  near  Tyndrum,  in 
Breadalbane,  as  was  likewise  one  in  Glenlyon, 
but  these  are  now  liolh  abandoned.  Some  lead 
ore  was  also  discovered,  about  twenty  years 
back,  in  the  mountain  of  Iten-l^di.  One  vein, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  was  found 
to  be  extremely  rich  in  silver,  but  its  dimensions 
were  too  small  to  admit  of  its  being  wrought. 
In  the  hill  of  Birnam  also  several  pieces  of  lead 
ore  have  been  dug  up.  This  ore  was  encrusted 
with  a  white  sparry,  or  rather  quartzose,  sub- 
stance ;  one  piece,  about  six  pounds  in  weight, 
cunsitted  of  unmixed  compact  ore,  which  pro- 
duced a  considerable  portion  of  pure  lead.  It 
was  found  at  the  base  of  the  hill. 

SUles  arc  abundant  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  princital  stratum  commences  on 
llie  borders  of  Ix>rh  Lomond,  in  Dunbartonshire, 
and  seems  to  terminate  near  Dunkeld.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  blue  and  the  gray  slale. 
The  former,  which  are  by  far  the  roost  valuable, 
■rv  [ilenilful  m  Monteath,  and  along  the  north 
side  of  the  ( k'hils.  Gray  slates  also  are  found 
in  vast  quantities  in  the  same  districts,  as  well 
as  in  iitrathallan  aiMl  Siratlieam.  Tlicy  consist 
of  Htralstone,  nhs-h  may  be  split  into  thin 
layers,  »n  fret  >i|unie:  and  are,  since  the  mtro- 
duciion  of  bliH-  .laics  in  roofing,  chiefly  used  for 
nialt-kilns.  Hoon.  un>l  piivriiitnt.  In  the  parith 
of  Wester  loiilis  n  i  liliic  slate  quarry  of  prcal 
vmIik;  but  il  IS  nut  »cuiivlil  lo  any  very  con- 


siderable extent,  on  account  of  its  dista 
water  carriage.  Tlie  best  freestone  qui 
tliose  in  the  parish  of  Tulliallaii  on  thl 
and  on  the  estate  uf  Milnfield,  m  til 
eastcmcorner  of  the  county.  Shell-marb 
in  Stormont  and  Stralheam-  i 

The  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  || 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  richest  qualit| 
considerable  extent.  The  Carse  of  Gal 
tract  of  about  1 8,000  acres,  situated  on  4 
and  north-west  banks  of  the  Frith  ol  1 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  orchard 
sizes.  Perthshire  has  red  and  fallow  4 
roes,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  poultry;  ^ 
d.ince  of  the  other  game  of  the  Highbina 
much  ornamented  by  the  numerous  «^ 
proprietors,  and  lias  two  royal  burghs,  H 
Culross.  Pcrtli  is  a  place  of  great  4 
formerly  the  usual  residence  of  tlie  ( 
sovereigns,  who  were  crowned  at  Scan 
vicinity,  and  the  seat  of  parliaments  aij 
of  justice.  Some  of  the  most  impi>rui 
in  Scottish  history,  both  of  a  religious  |^ 
tiiry  description,  occurred  lierc.  It  il 
well  built  thriving  town,  containing,  ( 
about  23,000  inhabitants.  About  seve4 
towns  and  villages  are  scattered  over  thf 
the  most  considerable  of  which  have  beed 
described  in  the  Encyclopedia.  [ 

The  chief  manufactures  are  linenij 
leather,  and  paper.  As  well  as  exlensivl 
&elds,  print-fields,  and  cotton-mills,  it  | 
for  extracting  oil  from  seed,  and  for  tbei 
of  flax  and  wool.  The  exports  are  col 
and  linen-yam,  cottons,  boots  and  shocM 
and  coals :  and  it  imports  lime  in  %hm 
ties,  some  of  tlie  materials  of  its  vaaai 
and  many  domestic  articles.  \ 

Prmu,  Abtici.ks  or.  The  Jive  aii 
Perth,  so  called  because  they  were  carri^ 
influence  of  the  court  and  bishops  at  •» 
tion  or  assembly  summoned  to  meet  | 
August  25lh,  1618,  are  as  follow:— I.  1 
holy  sacrament  should  be  received  kne^ 
That  ministers  should  be  obliged  to  ad 
the  sacrament  in  private  houses  to  4 
if  ihey  desired  it.  3.  That  ministers  iq|| 
tise  children  privately  at  home,  in  I 
necessity,  only  certifying  it  to  the  coti^ 
the  next  Lord's  day.  4.  T>iat  ministe«| 
bring  such  children  of  their  parish  as  d 
their  catechism,  and  repeat  the  Lonla 
creed,  and  ten  commandments,  to  tbe  | 
that  they  might  confirm  them  and  gh 
their  blessing.  A.  That  the  festivals  ofl 
mas.  Raster,  Whitsuntide,  and  tlie  Ajofl 
our  Saviour,  should  for  the  futnre  b«  edj 
rated  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  1| 
ordered  thcM  article*  to  be  publisb*d 
market-cnxaes  of  the  several  borougfaa^j 
ministers  lo  read  ihrm  in  their  pulpj 
most  of  the  ministers  refused, as  they  m^ 
tioned  by  no  ]>cnBlty  except  the  king's  i 
sure.  l"he  king,  liowevrr,  determining  ■ 
(he  ratification  of  parliament,  iwnied  d 
Illation,  commanding  all  ministers  «ho4 
them,  and  whii  w<te  prr|>«rinK  a  mpi 
:i'.'ain>t  llirm.  In  leave  ihe  city  of  at 
within   twenty   hours.     The    mmisim  *! 
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I  ikon  a  protestation  against  the 

HI  •iflKmilioti    to   the   memben 

■at  lo  ntify  them,  as  ihey  would 

Liht  dtj  of  judgroent.     The  court 

ami   the   articles  were   rali- 

lo   Ibe   teaae  of  the    kirk   and 

..   BMasure   occasioned  a    peraecn- 

I  Ike  kiogdom,  and    many  of  the 

mniotcn  were  fined,  imprisoned, 

by  the  high  commis^iion.     Tliu^ 

jy  and  erudite  James  I.  proceeded 

I  lUUlution  of  episcopacy  in  Scot- 

■pe  wa»  still  wanting  for  the  com- 

t«ork  a  public  lituri;y,  or  book  of 

'ftt-    An  insurrection  through  the 

B  tMSDf  apprehended,  he  desisted 

^tliia  aawtse  measure,  and  left  it  to 

b]f  tiif  ton,  whose  ini|KMition  of  it 

^  kirit.  wuliout  consent  of  parliament  or 
UcbUt,  act  fire  to  the  discontents  of  the 
HHtk  Md  b«*n  gathering  for  so  many 
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Latin,    perttnax. 
Obstinate  ;     stub- 
bom  ;     stickling  ; 
used,  however,  in 
'a   good    sense    by 
resolute  ;    firm  ;    con- 
vb  and  noun  substantive  follow 
pwtinacity   and   pertinacy    also 
■tabboraitess;  steadiness;  see 
I  Taylor. 

AaadoB  to  me  which  they  f/trii- 
t  to  tbaoaelves.        h'htg  Churlti. 
M  rach,  that  when    you   drive 
,  dtey  assume  another.  Dufim. 
ynyad  with  passioo  and  ptninucii, 
1  reuf.  Taj/lnr. 

klMeeh)  makelh  them  iodocile  and  intrac- 
RBOas  better  initruction,  f>rrtittacwut  in 
icftactory  in  their  wayt. 

Barrotr. 
tacladcd  a  very  grou  mistake, 
kv  maintained,  a  capital  enour. 
lirotf}lf. 
appeared  In  Dr.  Sanderson 
■bkiuiin  and  illog:ical  in  the  dis- 
I  to  toy.  that  he  had  never  met 
I  pminaeima  confidence  and  less 
I  Wullon. 

ffm  aoafiil  to  ease  themselves  of  ail  the 
by  diapatiDg  sublily  against  it.  and 
aialaimng  that  afflictions  are  no  real 
t  ■■  iaagiBaiian.  TiUotwH. 

I  of  ill  fortune,  in  pur- 
r  graves.  L'h'ttrttngt. 

)Rsi*l  all  transmulalion  ;  and 
I  they  were  turae<l  into  a  dif- 
r  do  but  as  it  were  lurk  un- 
Hag. 
I  ia  •  atoatly.  conslaat.  and  pc,  'inaewut 

I  rally  Irtds  the  soul  into  the  know- 
lib  a*  first  leiaed  locked  up  from  it. 
,  Smh. 


r,«ji. 


■\      Fr.  ptrtaunt ;  Lit. 

/  ptrltvem,      prrliruo. 

>  Ilelalive ;    apposite  ; 

i  exactly  lo  purpose  ; 
1.  J  rclalin;;: ,  concerning : 
,  and  pertinentness,  mean 
y;  justness  of  relation. 


Men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  perlu 
ntnl  unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubled  of,  the  more 
willing  lo  incline  iheit  minds  towards  that  which  the 
sentence  of  so  grave,  wise  and  learned  in  that  faculty 
shall  judge  most  sound.  Honker. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

ShaJupearf.  Csno/iHiui. 
I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and  con- 
versation in   books,  what  1  thought  prrlijunl  to  this 
business.  Baam. 

Here  I  shall  socm  a  little  to  digraa,  but  you  will 
by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.  ij. 

Be  modest  and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  thy  bet- 
ters, speaking  little,  answering  prfiin«nf/y,  not  inter- 
posing without  leave  or  reason.  Tatilor. 
Modest,  sober,  and  pertinent  discourse  would  ap- 
pear far  more  generous  and  masculine,  than  such 
mad  hectoring  the  Almighty,  such  boisterous  insult- 
ing over  the  received  laws  and  general  notions  of 
mankind.                             Barrow  on  Vain  Sicenring. 

If  he  could  find  ^rt»rnl  treatises  of  it  in  books» 
that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  a  man's  beha- 
viour ;  his  own  ill-fashioned  example  would  spoil  all, 

Loeke. 
I  have  shewn    the  fitness  and  prrtineneii  of  tlie 
apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  he  adilresml  to, 
whereby  it  appearetli   that  he  was   no  babbler,  and 
did  not  talk  at  random.  Bentleg. 

PRUTINAX,  an  illustrious  Roman  emperor, 
who  nourished  about  A.  P.  170.  He  was  de- 
scended of  a  mean  family  ;  and  like  his  lather, 
who  was  either  a  slave  or  the  son  of  a  slave,  be 
for  some  time  followcil  the  employment  of  male 
ing  churcoal.  liis  poverty  did  not,  however 
prevent  him  from  receiving  a  liberal  education. 
Vor  some  time  he  was  employed  in  leaching  the 
Cireek  and  the  Roman  languages  in  Elruria.  He 
nevl  became  a  soldier,  and  by  his  valor  rose  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  army,  and  was  made 
consul  by  iM.  Aurelius.  He  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  .Miesia,  and  at  length  of  Rome 
itself  W  hen  Commodus  was  murdered,  Per- 
liiiax  was  universally  chosen  to  succeed  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  complied  with  reluctance; 
but  his  mildness,  his  economy,  and  popularity, 
convinced  the  senate  and  people  of  the  propriety 
of  their  choice.  He  forbad  his  name  lo  be  in- 
scribed on  any  part  of  the  imperial  domains, 
insisting  that  they  belonged  not  to  him  but  lo 
the  public.  He  melted  the  silver  statues  which 
had  been  raised  to  Commodus,  and  sold  all  his 
concubines,  horses,  arms,  and  other  inslru- 
mems  of  his  pleasure.  With  the  money  thus 
raised,  he  abolished  all  the  taxes  which  that 
prince  had  imposed.  These  patriotic  actions 
gained  him  the  affection  of  the  worthiest  of  his 
subjects  ;  but,  when  he  attempted  lo  introduce 
among  the  prelorian  guards  proper  discipline, 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  totally  ilienaied. 
Pertinax  wa.s  apprized  of  their  mutinying ;  but, 
instead  of  flying,  he  boldly  addressed  them; 
and  they  had  be>ruii  to  retire,  when  one  of  the 
most  setlilious  advance,  and  darting  a  javelin  at 
his  breast,  exclaiming, 'The  soldiers  send  you 
this.'  The  rest  followed  the  bloody  example ; 
and  Pertinax,  muffling  up  his  head,  and  calling 
upon  Jupiter  to  aven;e  his  death,  was  inime- 
diately  despatched.  This  abominable  murder 
happened  A.  O.  103.  It  was  no  sooner  known 
tlian    the   enraged   populace    flocked   from   all 
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quurtsrs,  and  utterini;  drcad^l  menaces  apiinst 
llie  authors  of  his  death,  ran  up  and  down  the 
Ktreets  in  quest  of  tliem  ;  but  the  senate  had  not 
the  courage  to  avenge  it.  Such  was  the  lamented 
end  of  Pertinax,  af^er  he  had  lived  sixty-six 
years,  seven  months,  and  tn-enly-six  days ;  and 
reigned,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  only  eighty- 
seven  days.  His  remains  were  interred  with 
great  pomp  by  Uidius  Julianus,  his  successor. 
Septimius  Scverus  assumed  the  name  of  I'erti- 
nax,  and  punished  with  great  severity  all  who 
had  been  accessory  to  his  death  ;  disbande<l  the 
l'ra?torian  gtiarils,  pronounced  his  panegyric,  and 
caused  him  to  be  ranked  amone  the  pods,  ap- 
pointing his  son  chief  priest  The  day  of  his 
accession  and  his  birthday  were  celebrated  for 
many  years. 

I'EIITI'IS,  in  mililiiry  affairs,  a  narrow  pas- 
sage which  is  made  in  the  shallow  parts  of  a 
civer,  for  the  facility  of  navigation.  Tliis  passage 
is  sometimes  confined  with  tlood-gatcs,  in  order 
In  raise  or  lower  the  waters  according  to  circura- 
olances. 

PKRTUISANE,  a  halbert  which  has  o  lonyjer 
nnd  broader  iron  at  the  end  than  the  common 
halberts  have.  They  have  been  disused  since 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century. 

I'KKTt  1{B'.  t>.  a.       >      Lat.  perturho.     To 
I'lRTrR'sATE,  I',  o.      ^  disquiet;    to  disturb; 
I'Fp.TtiiiBA'TioN,  n.  J.  J  disorder ;    deprive   of 
Irinquillity  :  perturbation  is  disturbance;   rest- 
lessness;  disquiet;  cause  of  disauiet.     Bui  wc 
only  find  it  in  Shakspeare  in  this  last  seoie. 

Mis  wasting  flesh  with  anguish  bums. 
And  his  periurhed  soul  within  him  mourns.  Safu/y<. 
Kest,  rest,  periuHmi  spirit.  Shaktftare, 

t)  polishrd  yerturhtition  f  qoltlen  care! 
Th.u  krpp'ft  the  ports  of  slumlwr  ojmjti  wide, 
'Jo  many  a  watchful  night  :  slwp  with  it  now, 
^  cl  not  tu  sound,  and  half  so  tliteply  twe«t, 
.Vs  lie.  whose  brow  with  homely  bigg<u  bound, 
C>Ui-|m  out  the  watrh  of  night.        Id.   Hnrii  I V. 
Nat\irc4  that  havf.'  much   heat,  and  great  and  vio- 
lent drsim  and  perturbaltout,  are  nut  ripe  for  aL-tion, 
til!  they  hive  passed  the  mendioii  uf  their  yvai.%. 

Ucstore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  falhcn; 
And,  without  ptrivrbatiaii^  hear  me  spvak. 

Jien  Jonmn. 

1'hey  are  content  to  sofler  the  penalties  minexed, 
rather  \!h%n  fnurb  the  public  peace.    Kmp  I'harln. 
l.ove  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  tn  Ciod, 

Nor  to  each  other  ;  but  apparent  guilt, 

And  thune,  asd  pn-turlutim,  and  despair. 

MiliBti. 

*l*bc  inaervirnt  and  brutal  faculties  cootrouled  the 
^uggrstinns  of  truth  ;  pleasure  and  proAt  overswiy- 
ing  the  tnft'.rui:tioos  ol  hoo«sty,  and  sensuality  per- 
litihui;^  ihr  rriuionabtc  ruinmand&uf  virtue.  Brmtrnt, 

1'hf  toul.  as  it  IS  mure  immediately  and  strongly 
affected  by  this  part,  so  doth  it  manifest  all  its  pas- 
sions and  p^rturfMiiiwrif  by  it.  Ray. 

I'EKTUSION,  ».».  Utt. pcTtutus.  The  act 
of  iiiercintr  or  punching. 

\n  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  lie  put  over 

fruit  Uie  Letter,  if  Konir  few  ptriustmit  Im  imule  in 
he  pnt.  lia£xnt. 

The  manner  of  opening  a  vein  in  llippoiratn't 
bnie,  was  by  stabbing  or  frTlu$imt,  as  it  is  pi-i(oinied 
a  liones.  JrAMfAnW. 

t'EUTUStS,chuicuugh,  Sc^MtniciM., Indrk. 
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PERU,  once  the  largest  of  the  S| 
royalties  in  Soulli  Amenca,  is  at  \ 
independent  state,  whose  natural  featur 
much  of  whose  political  history  we  Im' 
given  in  the  article  America,  Surni 
V\  e  need  only  observe  here  that  it  is 
rally  considered  as  situated  between  3" 
21°  30'  S.  lat,  and  65"  and  81°  10*  V 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  repi 
Columbia ;  east  by  Brasil ;  south  by  thi 
of  Atacama,  which  separates  it  from  Ch, 
by  the  I'niled  Provinces  of  South  A 
and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
from  north  to  south  is  about  750  mi 
mean  breadth  about  t)60,  the  area 
495,000.  But  the  sinuosities  of  the 
considerable  as  to  give  a  cout^te  of 
1000  miles. 

The  Andes  penetrate  this  territory 
east  to  north-west  nearly  parallel  with  It 
in  three  principal  ridges  or  cordilleras,  wh 
tinue  till  about  6°  of  S.  lat.,  where  they  w 
a  single  chain.    Along  the  whole  coast  c 
side  is  a  narrow  plain,  from  thirty-five 
miles  wide,  called  the  country  of  Vi 
sisting  of  a  siKcession   of  barren  santi 
Immediately  east  of  this  is  the  lower  i 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  reaching  the  whoh 
Peru ;  not  in  one  unbroken  elevation 
Cordillera  of  Mexico,  but  composed 
sive  sumiuils  of  immense  height,  betsi 
the  eastern   inhabitants  find  a  laborio 
to  the  country  of  Valles.     Between  ll 
and  central  ridges  there  is  a  series 
varying  in  width  from  100  to  170  mile 
generally  8000  or  10,000  feet  above  \ 
the  ocean,  and  separated   from  eacit 
deep    valleys.     The  central   cordill 
also  of  separate  summits,  less  broken 
western,  and  has  an  average  height  oj 
feel.     Beyond   the  eastern  cordillera  tl 
immen.se  unexplored   plains,  which 
Brasil,  and  traversed  from  south  to 
principal  mountain  tributaries  of  tlie 
So  rar  as  the  cultivation  of  the  c( 
has  extended,  it  is  powerfully  aided 
of  manure  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
whosic  qualities   seem  to  be  derived 
singular  circumstance  of  no  rain   fallii 
<  )n  the  islands,  the  resting-places  of  i 
aquatic  birds,  their  dung  has  accumud 
course  of  ace5,  so  iis  to  form  hills  of 
100  feel  in  height,  close  to  the  ahore» 
is  C(>n\cyed  liy  small   vessels  to  the  i 
Tlie  dung  tlius  collcctol,   not  liatia 
dduted  by  rain,  mid  lieing  but  sligUl 
by  the  sun,  ha.s  retained,  according  to 
sis  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  a  greater 
of  ammonia  ttian  anv   substance   tiM 
been  applied   to  Una  as  manure.     I 
Inct  most  of  the  tropical  fruits  can  b( 
the  bank*  «f  the  small   streams,  or 
artificial  irrigation. 

Tl  c  sides  of  the  Andes  neantt 
Ocean  are  covered    with   fomi 
iiiH>em.'tralile  by  the  nunirrous 
which    twinr  rounil    the    Imis, 
yield  acacias,  mangle  trm,  aih 
aiul    fvru>  ;  akm  and   other 
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tm,  m  OriM  UNS  of  ^gaiitic  magni- 
■■rjr  kind*  of  cbonv.  and  other  uin- 

ftma»  Icmccn  \\ie  Aifleaare  perpe- 
■t ;  and  ifae  grains,  the  vegetables, 
it>  of  Europe,  Hunnsli  here  amidst 
p  Mmid  tamt.  ^^  ine,  oil,  and  sugar, 
I  «ahnlile  productions  of  the  coast ; 
iMUPlnntan  bark,  and  cacao,  of  the 

r- 

■  oa  the  west  side  of  (he  Andes  are 
Mia  itieiius  of  short  course ;  on  the 
nae  the  Arngon  and  iu  tributaries, 
dbtncts  are  of  far-famed 
Bccenlly  the  number  of  gold 
lags  worked  in  Peru  was  sixty- 
'  at  «ilier  mines  784,  of  quick- 
,  wt  MMier  four,  and  of  lead  twelve. 
I  pfouce  of  the  whole  is  valued  at 
dattMs,  of  which  silver  constitutes 
bL  These  rich  mines,  however,  have 
•  oadar  bad  management,  and  their 
kaaoc  very  inferior  to  what  it  might 
Thoie  that  are  most  productive  are 
if  ftaeo.  in  the  province  of  Tarma. 
Med  on  a  high  table  land,  which 
D  1 3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
diaroreRd  in  1030,  by  liuari  Ca- 
Tbe  metalliferous  bed  is  not 
as  the  pits  are  only  from 
deep.  Water  i«  then  met  with, 
|i:reBt  expense  to  remove  it, 
■0A«  to  be  abacdoned.  This  mine 
ieet  long,  and  721 7  broad  ;  and 
-CDgines,  and  according  to  the 
(«a(tised  in  Europe,  it  would 
ive  as  the  celebrated  mines  of 
in  Mexico.  I'he  annual  produce 
ijOOO  ll>».  troy.  The  mountain  of 
in  sihich  these  mines  are  situated, 
■iiai  from  Pasco,  and  contains  an 
«f  ftoe  porous  brown  iron-stone, 
!fMd  throughout  with  pure  sil- 
'it  or  nine  marks  of  the  metal 

Bhuiidied  weight  of  the  ore.  There 
vakiof  friable  while  metallic  argil, 
»  from  two  to  ten  |>ounds  of  silver 
ni  weight.  The  mines  of  Choco, 
HR  discovered  by  Don  Hodrigues 
fe  Eaappean,  m  1771  :  bat  in  the  time 
Perovians  obtained  metal  from 
L  The  mine^  in  the  I'ariido  of  Choco, 
tackid^rj  under  the  aiipelliilion  of 
have  sometime!!  suppiieti  the  pro- 
maj  of  Tnixillo  wiih  mure  than 
Wey  «f  pare  silver  annually.  These 
(hat  thaa  those  of  Fotasi,and  are  si- 
t  hrighl  of  13,.386  feel  above  the  level 
kOnait.  The  mines  of  Huantnjaya, 
lada  vt  Aries,  in  a  desert  nrar  the 
at  li|uiqne,  are  famed  fur  their  larve 
•dier.  Two  piece*  were  not 
fanad,  th*  one  wcichini:  two.  and  the 
'  ■  -T  iiies  are  also  sur- 
.  and  ll«'ir  vthole 

id  u. ::.mi  42,000  lbs.  to 

lauBrnve  we;iltli  li.i?  likewise 

ia  Mntr^l  othi-r   pl.ii-en.     At 

Karar.  ahemcrthc  turf  u  turned  up. 


for  more  than  half  a  square  league.  Iilament.<i  of 
silver  are  found  adhering  to  the  rouLs  of  the  grass, 
and  sometimes  large  pieies  of  native  metal  ap- 
pe.v.  At  present  iiiusi  of  the  I'cnivian  gold 
comes  from  I'ataz  and  lluilies,  in  Tarmar,  where 
it  is  met  with  in  veins  of  quartz,  traversing  the 
primitive  rock,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Maranon 
Alto,  or  higher  Alaranon,  where  it  is  procured  by 
washing  the  alluvial  soil.  Emeralds  and  oilier 
precious  ■ttonps  are  obtained  in  variou.s  places  m 
this  viceroyally.  The  annual  produce,  as  esti- 
mated from  llie  royal  revenues,  between  1708 
and  1789,  was  £768,424.  The  coinage  of  goUl 
and  silver  in  the  royal  mint  at  Lima,  from  1791 
to  1801,  amounted  to  £1,113,000  per  annum,  of 
which  17-20  lbs.  were  gold, and  285,000  lbs.  silver. 

Among  the  most  valuable  animals  of  the^e 
elevated  regions  are  the  llama,  the  guaniico,  the 
vicuna,  and  the  alpacu ;  which  arc  considered  as 
the  camels  of  America,  and  are  of  great  use 
both  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  for  their  wool. 

In  the  country  of  Valles,  included  between 
the  western  cordillera  and  the  coast,  rain,  tinm 
der.-uid  lightning  are  entirely  unknown.  During 
the  winter,  however,  which  lasts  from  .luly  lo 
November,  the  ground  is  almost  constantly  co- 
vered with  a  thick  fog,  which,  towards  the  close 
of  the  day,  generally  dissolves  into  a  very  small 
mist,  or  dew,  and  moistens  the  earth  equably. 
During  the  summer  the  sun's  rays  occasion  an 
intense  heat  throughout  all  this  region  ;  the  more 
so  as  they  are  received  \i\m\\  a  sandy  soil,  whence 
they  are  strongly  reflected,  lliis  low  region  is 
far  from  being  healthy  ;  malignant,  intermittent, 
and  catarrhal  fevers,  pleurisies,  and  constipations, 
are  the  mast  common  diseases,  and  rage  con- 
stantly at  Lima  A  great  part  of  I'cru,  Iwtween 
the  Western  coast  of  the  Andes  and  the  ^llo^cs  of 
the  Pacific,  supplies  one  of  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  what  is  called  a  hot  and  dry  climate; 
as  for  the  space  of  about  400  Icatnies  along  the 
coast,  rain  is  wholly  unknown.  The  Andes  in- 
tercept Uie  clouds,  which  i>our  their  contents  on 
the  mountain  districts,  often  accompanie<l  by  lr«;- 
mendous  thunder  and  lightning,  while  near  the 
sea  not  a  drop  falls  to  moisten  the  parched  soil. 
The  air  in  all  this  tract  is,  therefore,  unif 'rinly 
hot.  During  the  winter  at  Lima,  Fahrenheit  s 
thermometer  never  sinks  below  00°,  and  seldom 
rises  above  85°.  \'egetation  flourishes  to  the 
height  of  10,000  feet. 

The  elevaled  plains  between  the  western  and 
central  rordiilcra,  called  by  Humboldt  the  high 
table-land  of  Peru,  has  scarcely  any  variation  of 
temperature  throughout  t)ie  year ;  the  mercury  of 
Falirenhcit's  thermometer  always  standing  at 
al)Out  6i°  or  00°  ;  the  climate  is  here  mild  and 
genial.  The  only  distinction  of  seasons  arises 
from  the  rain?,  which  prevail  from  November  till 
May.  The  highest  Andes  are  perpetually  co- 
vered wiih  snow,  and  experience  an  uninterrupted 
winler  lielween  tlie  tropics.  Ilereare  also  many 
volcanoes  which  are  flaming  within,  while  Oieir 
summits  and  all  Iheir  apertures  are  clothed  wiili 
ice. 

Pcni  labors  under  great  disadvantages  in  re- 
gard to  inland  communication.  The  deep  vnllc\» 
which  se|>araie  the  elevated  plains,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  which  rise  between  the  tuble-laod  miJ 
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rtie  coaM,  render  tnveltini;  difficult.  In  m:uiy 
parts  lliere  i»  a  lolal  wan!  of  roads  as  well  as 
Dndges,  and  in  others  the  paths  lie  along  the 
edges  of  steep  and  rugged  precipices,  so  narrow 
that  mules  alone  pass  in  security.  In  the  most 
mountainous  districts  it  is  customary  for  those 
who  can  afford  it  to  travel  on  the  barks  of 
Indians ;  in  this  way  they  are  earned  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  together.  Nor  is  the  Pacific 
(icean  here  favorable  to  commerce.  <  )n  the 
whole  extent  of  its  western  coast  there  is  no  har- 
bour except  that  of  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima, 
which  can  be  entered  by  a  vessel  of  such  a  size 
ns  is  fit  for  the  navigation  round  Cape  Horn. 
The  wind  blows  constantly  firom  the  southward, 
varying  only  as  the  coast  tends  ;  wherever, 
therefore,  there  is  a  high  projecting  headland 
there  is  shelter,  and  sometimes  good  anchopdc^ 
to  the  northwanl,  as  at  Ylo,  Iquequc,  kc.  Hut 
on  every  part  of  the  shore  the  swell  from  the  sea 
causes  such  a  tremendous  surf  that  no  commu- 
nication can  be  liad  with  the  shore  by  the  boats 
of  European  ships.  The  natives  pass  this  surf, 
on  what  is  called  a  balsa,  constructed  of  two 
skins  of  the  largest  sized  seals,  inflated  and  lashed 
side  by  side.  The  native  sits  on  a  small  plat- 
form fixed  between  them,  with  a  pipe  made 
of  the  entrails  of  the  seal,  communicatinir  air  to 
each  of  the  inflated  skins  as  he  finds  it  necessary. 
On  these  contrivances  the  natives  fear  no  waves 
or  breakers,  and  freauently  proceeil  to  such  a 
distance  as  to  lose  signt  of  land  :  sometimes  Ihey 
add  a  paddle,  and  occasionally  a  small  sail. 
Other  vessels  of  this  name  are  used  for  lonaer 
voyages,  and  consist  of  an  unequal  number 
of  trees  of  light  wood,  squared,  and  l.ished  toge- 
ther, but  so  loosely  as  to  admit  the  action  of  the 
waves  between  tliem.  Tlic  centre  tree  is  longer 
than  the  others,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
prow.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  more  than  100 
feet  in  length,  have  huls  constructed  ufwn  them 
for  the  crew,  and  pass  with  security  from  the 
shores  of  Peru  to  the  ports  of  Gtiyaquil  and 
Panama. 

The  native  manufactures  of  Peru  consist  of 
homely  articles,  such  as  woollen  and  cotton 
<loths  of  inferior  texture.  But  in  dyeing  the 
cloths,  whether  of  woollen  or  cotton,  the  naiives 
show  ingenuity,  and  make  use  of  plants  scarce- 
ly known  in  Europe.  They  have  a  root  railed 
reilbon,  resembling  madder,  but  with  a  smaller 
leaf,  an  infusion  of  which  makes  a  fine  red. 
A  plant  called  poquel,  a  kinil  of  female  «juth- 
em-wood,  with  green  chequered  leaves,  is 
used  for  yellow  colors,  as  i»  also  the  stem  for 
dyeing  green.  A  wild  indigo  yields  them  a  blue 
dye,  and  the  panqiic  a  hUck.  The  drcs«  of  the 
natives  is  simple,  coiuistm;  of  a  square  cloth, 
with  a  hole  in  the  ct-ntrc,  throuzh  winch  the 
liead  is  thrust,  and  which  (lillj  licforc  and  helniid. 
The  head  is  generally  covned  with  a  large  h.tt 
made  of  the  straw  of  the  mai/e. 

The  Peruvians  «rrc  laiivht  ny  their  cclehroted 
Msnco  to  adore  ihi'  <  —  ^om  they  denomi- 
nated Pac*  Camac,  '  .'iice  whKh  uni- 
natcd  the  world.  11,..  ..  ,.^ mi  built  temples. 
Of  oAnd  sacrifices  to  him.  One  temple,  how- 
•rar,  dedicated  to  a  kind  of  unknown  gwi,  the 
Spwiiards  found  at  their  *niinil,er*«ted  in  ■  val- 


ley, thence  named  the  valley  of  Pnea 
Tixe  sacrifices  instituted  in  honor  of  the  >. 
sisted    chiefly    of  hmbs  ;   lie^ides    wfa 
offered  all  sorts  of  cattle,  fowls, 
even  burnt  tlieir  finest  cloths  on  the  i 
of  incense.     They  had  drink  offering 
maize,  steeped  in  water.     They  also 
kind  of  veneration  to  the  images  of  ■ 
mals  and  vegetables  that  had  a   place 
temples.     Besides  the  scilemnitie* 
moon,  four  jrand  festivals  were  celeh 
ally.     The  first,  called  Kayrai,  «as  1 
not  only  in  honor  of  tlie  sun.  but  of  I 
inca,  Manca  Capac,  and  Coya  Ma 
wife  and  sister,  whom  the  incas 
their  first  parents,  descended  imme 
the  sun.     At  this  festival  all  the  vie 
rals,  governors,  and  nobility,  assemble 
and  tlie  inca  ofhciated  in  per«on  as  hiij 
though  on  other  occasions  the  regular  | 
who  was  usii.illy  the  uncle  or  brother  of  tl 
ofliciated.     On  the  morning  of  the  Pa 
inca,  accompanied  by  his  near  relatio 
of  their  seniority,  went  barefoot  in 
day-break,  to  the  market-place,  wii 
mained  looking  attentively  toward*  ( 
luminary    no   sooner   appeared    thani 
prostrate  on  their  faces  in  the   most 
veneration,  and  acknowledged  if  In  be  ik 
and  father.   The  vaisal  princes  and  nobilH 
were  not  of  the  blood  royal,  did  the 
another  square.     The  priests  then  oflirvdl 
lamb,  in  sacrifice,  first  turning  its  head  I 
the  east.     From  the  entrails  of  the  Tit 
drew  prognostics  of  peace  and  war,  i 
Peruvians  believed  in    the   iiumortallljT' 
soul.     The  incas  taught  them  that,  on 
this  world,  they  should  enter  into  a  state  t 
piness,  provided  for  them  by  their  god  i 
the  sun. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the  ( 
were  acquainted  with  some  points  of  i 
They  had  observed   the  various  roolioni  i 
planet  Venus,  and   the  difl'ereni  pha 
moon.     The  people  divided  the  year  by  < 
sons;  but  the  incas,  who  had  discovet«4  I 
volution  of  the  sun,  markeil  out  the  nimn 
winter    solstices    by   high   towen,  whh 
erected  on  the  cast  and  west  of  Cuioo. 
the  sun  rose  directly  opposite  to  four  ofl 
towers,   on    the  east  side  of  the  city, 
against  thoscof  the  west,  it  was  then  llici 
solstice ;  when  it  roM"  and  w>i  aguinM  . 
it   was    the   winter   solstice.      'I'htT'l 
erected  marble  pillari  on  the  grtal  i 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  by  wliicli  they  i 
the  equinoxes,  under  the  equator,  when 
l>eing  vcrticaU  the  pilhin  i-.i^t  no  ihade. 
times  they  crowned   tlu-  itillarH  Mtth  gar) 
flowers  and  odoriferous  licflin,  and  celr~ 
festival    to   the   sun.      They    distimruii 
months  by  the  muon,  and  theirweok*  w«l«4 

Quarters  of  the  moon  ;  the  days  of  the  ■uih 
i.'<iiiiiniishe<l,  as   first,  second,  ke.     Wlim 
sun  wa«t>clipsed,they  concluHiil  il\>'u4r>ii  iut«tt| 

of  llw   ir   illn     iJl.r,  rlti.n,-   ll.il    ll,|..    .,!..  i . .  .||  K'f  OQ  M 

ti-ti  <i'UeMlki 

tern  'I  lh«  n»«i| 

thry  apprehended  tluit   Vit-  »:■•   ».ck  »m1  liJ^^ 
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iWlttiijfAcn,  who  taught  morals,  cul- 
IM^  fan,  ml  compoaed  pluyj,  vrhicli  were 
•eal  Mb  tte  knie  by  the  great  men  of  the 
«KAn,kc.  They  were  acquainted  with 
^m^wi  Mtoary ;  but  in  all  the  implements 
W  aMMc  «t>  ibey  were  extremely  deficient. 
t^  mtj  ■oldsmhhs  were  constantly  em- 
ff^  4(y  kaa  ecrer  inveDted  an  anvil  of  any 
•■(,  tat  aid  a  faaid  stone,  and  beat  their 
•i  •*&  imad  pieces  of  copper  instead  of 
ct  kaa  they  any  files  or  graving 
r  CMpenters  had  no  other  tools  than 
irfeoppct  or  flint ;  nor  had  they  learned 
•f  ma;  ihou{(h  the  country  afibids 
lit  iL    TKeir  knives  were  also  made  of 

tuj  was  first  made  known  to  Europe 
■oil  KOTemor  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Da- 
I  de  Balboa,  who  accidentally  learned 
(■  iMBf  caciqiie  that  there  was  a  country 
~     mik  gold  about  six  days'  journey  to 
BUboa  set  out,  therefore,  on  the  1st 
t,  1513,  about  the  lime  that  the 
t»  began  to  abate.     He  had  only 
I  along  with  him ;  but  all  of  them 
,  lanied  to  the  climate  of  America, 
ted  to  their  leader:   1000 
I  them,  with  their  fierce  dogs,  to 
lh>  MovitioDs    and    other   necessaries. 
ipin)  journey  of  twenty-five  days,  Bal- 
■■id  at  tiw  South  Sea;  when  he  went 
t^  10  ike  middle,  and  took  possession  of 
kMd  oceui  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
1W  pari  of  the  South  Sea  he  called 
Ti^  Sl  Michael ;  a  name  it  still  relams. 
I  if  the  caciques  he  extorted  provisions 
■■  iCDt  him  presents  voluntarily, 
gk  hi*  followers  to  Santa  Maria, 
,  taA  sent  an  account  to  the  court 
III (heoDpoitaotdiacoveTy  he  had  made, 
t  tOOO  Bwa  to  conquer  the  new  country 
But   the  king  appointed 
Dkfila  to  supersede  him,  with   the 
•f   fiAeen    stout   vessels    and    1200 
Byboa  submitted  to  the  king's  plea- 
air  governor  tried  him  for  some 
I  HMTttlarities  committed  before  bis  ar- 
tfata  ban  of  almost  all  he  was  worth. 
the  Spaniards,  paying  no  re- 
9  concluded  by  Balboa  with 
^idadend  and  destroyed  them  mdis- 
1^  fian  lbs  gulf  of  Darien  to  lake  Ni- 
lew   comers   had   also  arrived 
Idle  of  the  wet  season,  when  the 
I  produced  the  most  fatal  diseases. 
)  }oiMd  an  extteme  scarcity  of  provi- 
IMl  is  a  month  above  600  Spaniards 
Balboa  fcnl  remonstrances  to  Spain 
I  aew  governor;  on   which  tlie  king 
BaDxB  to  supersede  him  with  very 
ittr ;  enjoining  I'edrarias  to  sup- 
ia  aii   bis  enterprises.     But  though  a 
--   -   look  pUce  m  appeaiance,  so  far 
■  ajiewl  to  give  nis  daughter  in 
I  lo  tHf*"**,  he  soon  afler  had  him  con- 
aod  cacoited  on  pretence  of  disloyalty. 
baith  of  Balboa,  further  disroverirs  were 
;  (bt  aoaM  time;  but  there  were  three 
.  1^  Paaama  who  determined  to  eo  in 


quest  of  this  country.  Tlie^e  were  Francis  Pi- 
zarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and  llernand  Luquc. 
We  have  adverted  already  to  the  general  histury 
of  their  proceedings  here,  but  some  further  par- 
ticulars will  gratify  such  of  our  readers  as  wish 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  conquests. 
Piiarro  and  Almagro  were  soldiers  of  fortune, 
and  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  at  Pa- 
nama as  a  priest  and  schoolmaster.  Their  con- 
federacy was  authorised  by  Pedrarias ;  and  each 
engaged  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  ad- 
venture. Pizano,  being  the  least  wealthy,  en- 
gaged to  take  upon  himself  the  greatest  share  nf 
the  fatigue  and  danger,  and  to  command  the  ar- 
mament. Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  su|>- 
plies  of  provisions  and  reinforcements;  and 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama,  to  superintend 
their  general  interests.  In  1524  Pizarro  set 
sail  from  Panama  with  a  single  vessel  of  small 
burden,  and  1 12  men,  selecting  the  most  impro- 
per season  of  the  whole  year,  i.e.  when  the  pe- 
riodical winds,  which  were  then  set  in,  were 
directly  opposed  to  his  course.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  after  beating  about  for  seventy  days, 
with  much  danger  and  fatigue,  he  had  advanced 
scarcely  as  far  to  the  south-east  as  a  skilful  na- 
vigator will  now  make  in  three  days.  He  touched 
at  several  places  of  Terra  Firma,  however,  and 
at  the  Pearl  Islands,  where  he  was  found  by  Al- 
magro, who  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him  with  a 
reinforcement  of  seventy  men,  and  had  suffered 
similar  distresses.  But  the  country  of  Popayan, 
showing  a  better  aspect,  and  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing more  friendly,  they  determinwl  not  to  aban- 
don their  scheme.  Almagro  relumed  lo  Panama, 
but  the  bad  accounts  of  the  service  gave  his 
countrymen  such  an  unfavorable  idea  of  it,  that 
Almagro  could  levy  only  eighty  men.  The  dis- 
asters and  disappointments  they  met  with,  io 
this  new  attempt,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
they  had  already  experienced,  when  part  of  the 
armament  at  last  reached  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew 
on  the  coast  of  Quito,  and  landed  at  Tacamez, 
where  they  met  with  a  more  fertile  country  than 
any  they  had  yet  seen ;  the  natives  also  being 
more  civilised,  and  clothed  in  cotton  or  woollen 
stuffs,  adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  But  some 
of  the  adventurers  had  informed  their  friends  of 
their  many  dangers  and  losses,  which  weiehed  so 
much  with  Peter  de  los  Kios,  the  successor  of 
Pedrarias,  that  he  prohibited  (he  raising  of  new 
recruits,  and  even  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring 
home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from  Oallo. 
Almagro  and  Luque  advised  Pizarro  not  to  relin- 
quish an  enterprise  on  which  they  had  built  all 
their  hopes,  ne  therefore  refiised  to  obey  the 
governor's  orders,  and  entreated  his  men  not  to 
abandon  him.  But  the  calamities  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  had  such  an  effect,  that  when 
he  drew  a  Ime  upon  the  sand  wiih  his  sword, 
telhng  such  as  wished  to  return,  that  they  might 
pass  over  it,  only  thirteen  remained  with  hira. 
Pizarro  with  his  little  troop  now  fixed  their  resi- 
dence on  the  island  of  Oorgona,  where  ihey  con- 
tinued five  months,  in  the  most  unwholesome 
climate,  when  a  vessel  arrived  from  Panama,  Al- 
magro and  Luque  having  prevailed  on  the  gover- 
nor to  send  them  relief,  lie  now  therefore  sailed 
to  the  south-east,  and  in  twenty  days  landed  on 
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Uie  roast  of  Peni,  at  Tumliei,  rcmatkalile  for  its 
stalely  temple,  anil  a  )>alace  of  tlie  inciis  or 
sovereigns  of  the  country.  Here  they  found  tlie 
re^iorts  concerning  the  riches  of  the  country  were 
true;  not  only  ornaments  and  sacred  vessels 
being  mad'.-  of  gold  and  silver,  but  even  such  as 
were  for  common  use.  Yet  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  this  opulent  empire  with  their  slender 
force  would  have  been  madness  ;  they  contented 
themselves  with  viewing  it,  procuring  two  of  the 
beasts  called  LUmas,  some  vessels  of  Kold  and 
silver,  and  two  young  men,  whom  they  instructed 
in  the  C'astilian  language.  With  these  Piiarro 
airived  at  Panama  in  1527. 

Iluana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the 
founder  of  the  native  empire,  was  at  this  time 
on  the  throne ;  a  prince  no  less  conspicuous  for 
his  abilities  in  war  than  for  his  pacific  virtues. 
By  him  the  kingdom  of  (juito  was  subdued,  which 
almost  doubled  the  extent  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 
.  Huana  married  the  daughter  of  the  conquered 
monarch,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  named  Ata- 
liualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  to  whom,  at  his  deatii  in 
1529,  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  bestowing 
the  rest  of  his  dominions  on  Hua-Hcar,  his  eldest 
son,  by  a  motlier  of  tlie  royal  race.  This  pro- 
duced a  civil  war,  in  whicii  Atubalipu  proved 
victorious,  and  afterwards,  to  secure  himself  on 
the  throne,  put  to  deatli  all  the  descendants  of 
Manco ;  but  he  spared  the  life  of  his  rival 
Iluascar,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  that,  by  is- 
suing orders  in  his  name,  he  might  establish  his 
own  authority.  Tliis  contest  had  now  so  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Peruvians,  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  Spaniards,  they  never  attempted 
to  check  their  progress.  The  finst  intelligence 
i'izarro  received  of  it  was  a  message  from 
Iluascar,  asking  his  asisistance  aj^inst  Atabalipa. 
Pizarro,  therefore,  determined  to  push  forward, 
while  intestine  discord  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their  whole 
force.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  St.  Michael,  he 
began  Ins  march  with  only  sixty-two  horsemen, 
and  lO'i  foot.  He  proceeded  to  Caxamalca, 
where  Atabalipa  was  encamped,  and  was  met 
by  an  officer  with  a  vahutble  present  from  the 
Inca,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance. 
Piiarro  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of 
a  very  powerful  monarch,  who  wished  to  aid 
him  against  his  enemies.  As  the  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  entering  iheir  country  was  othcr- 
v.i<4:  iiliosether  incomprehensible,  the  J'eruvians 
had  (i>rni«<l  \arious  conjectures  concerning  IL 
I'icarro's  declanilions  of  his  pacitic  intentions, 
lK>w,  therefore,  removed  all  the  Inca's  fears. 
The  S|>aniards  were  thus  allowed  to  inarch  across 
the  sandy  dcvn  hriwcrn  St.  Michael  and  Mi>- 

lujie,  aiiu  thr" in  the   mountains  so 

iiamiw  and   i'- ■  ili:it  a  few  nii-ii  might 

liave  defended  it.  \i  they  approtkched  to  Cax- 
nmalca,  Atabali|)a  sent  them  prc'^cnts  of  still 
grcatpr  value.  On  ciitenng  (axanuilui,  Pizarro 
look  possession  of  a  large  court,  on  unc  side  of 
which  was  a  p.ilace  of  thr  lnc«,  und  oi?  the 
other  a  temple  of  th*  «uii,  «urmundcj   with  a 

Strom-   rii.,i,,il         \\  I,.-,,   1..    I,.,l  ,...il...l  lii,  iriiopi 

in  '  .icliol  111  r- 

n:iii  I  ■       -^1  iiid,  to   Ihr 

Okicp  of  the  looB,  to  6eun  an  inlcrvinr.     Herv 


they  were  treated  with  respertnil 
and  Atabalipa  promised  to  visit  the  j 
inander  next  day.  The  dci-cnt  1I4 
the  Peruvian  monarch,  the  order  1 
and  the  reverence  with  which  his  sub 
his  commands,  a^to^lshed  the  S|H 
their  eyes  were  more  powerfully  atl 
vast  profusion  of  wealth  which  thi 
On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  tliey 
description  of  it  as  coiifirtned  Pizai 
lulion  which  he  had  already  taken, 
it  was  perfidious.  lie  determined  1 
self  of  Atabalipa's  unsuspicious  si 
seize  his  person.  Dividing  his  cava] 
into  three  squadrons,  under  his  bro( 
and,  Soto,  and  Benalcaziar;  and 
infantry  into  one  body,  except  iwi 
tried  courage,  whore  he  kept  near 
son ;  he  placed  his  artillery,  coiui 
field-pieces,  and  the  cross-bow  men 
the  avenue  by  which  Atabali])a  was 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  Peruvian 
motion.  But  as  Atabali]ia  was  suli 
pear  with  the  greatest  splendor 
cence  in  his  first  iiiteniew  with  Oie 
day  was  far  advanced  before  he  bcgi 
At  length  the  inca  approached.  Fa 
40U  men  in  uniform,  as  harbingers, 
sitting  on  a  throne,  almost  covertl 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  was  cl 
shoulders  of  his  principal  altendai 
him  came  his  chief  oRicers.  Sere 
singers  and  dancers  accom|>anied  tl 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
amounting  to  about  30,000  men. 
drew  near  the  Spanish  quartern,  fit 
\'alverede,  chaplain  to  the  cxpeditii 
with  a  crucifix  in  one  liand,  and 
the  other,  and  in  a  long  discours 
to  announce  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  < 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nient  of  St.  Peter  as  God's  vicegen 
the  transmission  of  his  apostolic  p< 
cession  to  the  popes,  and  the  donal 
the  king  of  Castile  by  pope  Alexand 
regions  in  the  New  World.  In  c< 
required  Atabalipa  to  embrace  tl 
faith,  to  acknowledge   the   jurisdic 

ftopc,  and  to  submit  to  the  king 
lis  lawful  sovereign  ;  promising,  if 
that  the  Castiltan  monarch  would 
dominions,  and  |iermit  hiin  to  coc 
authority  ;  but,  if  he  »hniilil  inipiou 
iiliey  this  summons,  he  denounced 
him  ill  his  master's  name,  'lliis 
rangue,  unfaldiiig  deep  myntrries,  1 
to  unknown  facts,  of  which  do  p< 
qiK'iice  could  have  conveyed  a  dirt 
an  American,  was  so  lamely  irjitl 
unskilful  interpreter,  that  it  was  ini 
ble  in  Alaloilipa.  But  some  {>arts 
vious  meaning,  filled  lilin  with  astoni 
iinlignalion.  His  reply,  however,  wi 
He  said  lliat  he  was  lord  of  his  owi 
by  hrrodiuury  right ;  th^t  lin  could 
hiiw  .1  fureign  priest  should  prclrn 
of  Inrritohw  which  did  niH  beloiig  I 
lir,  bring  the  rightful  poiHWMM,  rai 
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lt;Mki  •mU  not  fonake  tlie  service  of 
(■MaortAl  divinity  v»hom  lie  revered, 
t  to  God  of  ihc  S))aniiinls,  who  wa^ 
'i :  that  with  respect  to  other  mat- 
Ik  lirf  aeTer  beard  of  tbein  before,  he 
r  where  he  had  learned  lhina>  so 
•  In  this  book,'  answered   \'al- 
out  to  him  bis  breviary.     The 
It,  and   turning   over  the  leaves, 
I  ««r :  *  This,'  says  he,  '  i»  silent ;  it 
and  threw  it  with  disdain  to 
!  enraged  monk,  running  to  his 
( cried  ont,  *  To  arm-i,  (.'liristians,  to 
of  God  is   insulted !    avenge 
I  ma  theae  impious  dogs.'    Pizarro 
f^n*  the  signal  of  assault.    At  once 
Me  (track  up,  the  canivm  and 
BfBt   lo   fire,    the    horse   sallied  out 
I  atmtry  rathed  on,  sword  in  h;inU. 
,  aftonished  at  the  unexpected  at- 
I  wnk  oaiTcnal  consternation,  without 
lo  ddend  themselves.     I'lzarro,  at 
1  rf  kif  dnsen  band,  advanced  directly 
t  riM  vna :  and  though  his  nobles  crowded 
hiB  with  leaJ,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his 
r^Moianl*  soon  penetrated  to  the  royal 
■I  Foam,  seizing  the  inca  by  the  arm, 
to  the  ground,  and  carried  him  a 
tit  i^narters.     The  fate  of  the  mo- 
1  the  precipitate  tlight  of  bis  fol- 
"Hk  Spaniards  pur^ied  them  towards 
i,  with  deliberate  and  unrelenl- 
j,  eootinned  to  slaughter  the  wretched 
teitires.      Above  4000   Peruvians 
.    Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  we  are 
one  wouraled  but  Pizarro  himself 
IW  plunder  taken  was  immease,  but 
'  I  were  still  unsatisfied  ;  which  being 
I  Ijr  Ifae  inca,  be  endeavoured  lo  apply 
ftilhrtr  ruling  jKission,  ararice,  to  obtain 
',  therefore,  offered  such  a  ransom 
them.     The   apartment  in 
eoDBoed  was  Iwenty-iwo  feet  in 
tteoi  in  brcndth  ;  all  this  space  he 
[ft  VI  with  vesseis  of  gold  as  high  as  he 
TV  pioposal  was  eagerly  caught 
Hi  I  line  wa*  drawn  upon  the  walls 
t  rtpnlated  height. 

I  for  bij  liberty,  immediately 

Kngers  into  all  parts  of  the  em- 

Ae  quantity  of  gold  which  he 

H  the  unfortun.ite  mo- 

l-i  of  his  enemies,  such 

iiii'>n  wiiKh   his  subjects  had   for 

ICftes  were  obeyed  with  as  great  ala- 

tfaadbceri    •  '   "  '  ' 'rly.     In  a  short 

>  leeeiTri  k  that  Almagro 

I  It  Sl  Mil .  -■■■■■  a  reinforcement. 

la  Batter  of  no  umall  vexation  to  Ata- 
•  now  considered  his  kingdom  as  in 
{ tottlly  overrun  by  the^e  strangers. 
be  ordered  bis  brother  Huascar 
|to  dMtt,  lest  he  should  join  against 
time,  the  Indians  daily  ar- 
•tamlca  with  vast  quantities  of  Irea- 
Imfcl  gf  which  so  mnch  inflamed  the 
I  All  theytnti^^  upon  an  immediate 
dkb  being  complied  with,  tliere 

xvn. 


fell  to  the  shore  of  each  horseman  8000  peios, 
worth  as  many  pounds  sterling,  and  half  as 
much  to  each  foot  soldier,  Pizarro  and  his  offi- 
cers receiving  shares  proportionable  lo  their  dig- 
nity. \  fifth  part  was  reserved  for  the  emperor, 
together  with  some  vessels  of  curious  workman- 
ship. After  this,  At;il>alipa  was  very  importunate 
with  Pirarro  to  recover  his  liberty ;  but  the 
Spaniard,  with  unparalleled  treachery  and  cruelty, 
had  now  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  But, 
to  give  some  show  of  justice  to  this  detestable 
action,  Fizarro  instituted  a  court  of  judicature 
for  trying  him.  He  appointed  himself  and  Al- 
magro, with  iwo  asnisiants,  as  judijcs  ;  an  attor- 
ney-general to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in  the 
kings  name;  counsellops  to  assist  the  prisoner 
in  bis  defence ;  and  clerks  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings, liefore  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge 
was  exhibited  still  more  amazing.  That  Ataba- 
llpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  usurped  the  royal 
power ;  that  he  bad  put  his  brother  and  lawfiil 
sovereign  to  death ;  that  he  was  an  idolaler,  and 
had  offered  up  human  sacrifices;  that  he  had  a 
great  numberof  concubines,  ike.  (Jn  these  heads 
they  proceeded  to  try  the  sovereign  of  a  great 
empire,  over  whom  they  bad  no  iorisdiclion. 
To  all  these  charges  the  inca  pleaded  not  guilty. 
He  called  heaven  and  eartli  to  witness  the  inte- 
grity of  his  conduct,  and  how  faithfully  he  per- 
formed his  engagements,  and  the  perfidity  of  his 
accusers.  He  desired  to  be  sent  over  to  Spain, 
to  lake  his  trial  before  the  emperor  ;  but  no  regard 
was  paid  to  his  entreaties.  He  wits  condemned  lo 
be  burnt  alive ;  which  cruel  sentence  was  miti- 
gated to  stmngling ;  and  the  unhappy  monarch 
was  executed  without  mercy.  Hideous  cries 
were  set  up  by  his  women  ■«  the  funeral  pioces- 
sion  passed  by  their  apartment ;  many  offered  to 
bury  themselves  alive  wilh  him  ;  and,  on  being 
hindered,  strangled  themselves  out  of  grief.  The 
whole  town  of  Caxanialca  was  filled  with  la- 
mentations, which  quickly  extended  over  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Yet  this  murder  of  AtalKilipa  did  no  service 
to  the  Spaniards,  l-'riends  and  enemies  accused 
them  of  inhumanity  and  treachery.  Loads  of 
gold  tliat  were  coming  to  Caxamalca  by  order  of 
the  deceased  inca  were  now  stopped ;  this  was 
the  first  consequence  of  their  late  iniquitous 
conduct.  The  two  factions  of  Indians  also 
united  a^inst  Pizarro ;  and  many  of  the  Spa- 
niards not  only  exclaimed  against  tlie  cruelly  of 
the  judges,  hut  would  even  have  mutinied,  had 
not  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger  kept  them 
quiet.  At  ("uzco  the  friends  of  Huncar  pro- 
claimed Mango  (.'apac,  the  legitimate  brother  of 
the  late  inca  :  on  which  F'izarro  set  up  Taparpa, 
the  son  of  Atabalipa.  Immediately  he  set  out 
for  C'uzco.  An  army  of  Indians  opposed  his 
progress,  but  the  Spanish  cavalry  bore  down 
every  thing  before  them.  The  conquerors  gained 
a  great  booty;  and  Pizarro  despatched  Almagro 
lo  reduce  Cuzco,  while  he  himself  founded  a 
new  colony  in  Xauna.  Ferdinand  Soto  was  de- 
tached wiih  sixty  horse  to  Cuzco,  to  clear  the 
road  for  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Meantime 
Taparpa  died ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  set  up  no 
person   in  his  room,  the   title  of  Manco  Capac 
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was  nnivenally  acknowledged.  A  new  supply 
of  soldiers  arriTing  from  Spain,  Benatcazar,  go- 
vernor of  St.  Michael,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Quito,  where  Atabalipa  had  left  the 
greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  lie  accomplished 
his  purpose  with  difficulty,  but  found  that  the 
inhabitants  had  carried  off  all  their  gold  and 
silver.  About  the  same  time  Alvaiado,  governor 
of  Guatimala,  invaded  Chili.  In  this  expedition 
his  troops  endured  such  hardships,  and  suffered 
so  much  from  the  cold  among  the  Andes,  that 
a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  all  the  horses  died, 
and  the  rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  ema- 
ciated that  they  became  quite  unfit  for  service. 
Alvarado  then  returned  to  his  government,  but 
most  of  his  followers  enlisted  under  Piiarro.  In 
the  mean  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in 
Spain,  where  he  produced  such  immense  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver  as  astonished  the  court. 
The  general's  authority  was  confirmed  with  new 
powers ;  Almagro  had  the  title  of  governor  con- 
ferred upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  300 
leagues  of  a  country  lying  south  of  the  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro.  Pizarro  then  settlea  the  in- 
ternal policy  of  his  province,  and  remtwed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Cuzco  to  Lima. 

Meantime  Almagro  had  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Chili.  Pizarro  encouraged  his  most 
distinguished  officers  to  invade  thc»e  provinces 
which  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 
No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac  perceive  the  Spa- 
niards thus  dividing  their  forces,  than  he  seized 
the  opportunity  of  making  one  vigorous  effort  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen,  and  expel 
the  cruel  invaders.  Though  strictly  guarded  by 
the  Spaniards,  he  found  means  to  communicate 
his  intentions  to  the  chief  men  of  his  nation, 
whom  he  joined  in  1536,  under  pretence  of  cele- 
brating a  festival  which  he  had  obtained  liberty 
from  Pizarro  to  attend.  Upon  this  an  army  of 
200,000  men  collected.  Many  Spaniards  were 
massacred,  and  several  detachments  cut  off: 
while  this  vast  army  laid  siege  to  Cuzco,  another 
formidable  body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the 
governor  shut  up.  The  greatest  effort,  however, 
was  made  agaist  Cuzco,  which  was  defended  by 
Pizarro  and  his  two  brothers,  with  only  170 
men.  The  siege  lasted  nine  months;  many  Spa- 
niards were  killed;  among  whom  was  John 
Pizarro,  the  general's  brother.  The  rest  were 
reduced  to  the  most  desperate  situation,  when 
Almagro  appeared  near  Cuzco.  He  had  now 
received  the  royal  patent,  creating  him  governor 
of  Chili.  On  bis  arrival,  his  assistance  was  so- 
licited by  both  parties.  The  inca  made  many 
advantageous  proposals ;  but  at  length  attacked 
him  in  the  night  by  surprise.  But  the  Spanish 
valor  and  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  Peru- 
vians were  repulsed  with  such  slaughter  that 
the  remainder  disperjcd,  and  Almagro  advanced 
to  Cuzco.  Pizarro's  brother  took  measures  to 
oppose  his  entrance;  but,  while  prudence  re- 
strained both  parties  from  entering  into  a  civil 
war,  each  leader  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  fol- 
lowers of  his  antagoiust.  In  this  Almagro  had 
the  advantage ;  and  so  many  of  Pizarro's  troops 
deserted  in  the  niglit  that  Almagro  was  en- 
couraged to  advance  towards  the  city,  where 
be  surprised  the  sentinels;  and,  investing  the 


house  where  the  two  brothers  W' 
compelled  them,  after  an  obst 
to  surrender.  Almagro's  author! 
was  now  immediately  recognised. 
Pizarro  having  dispersed  the  1 
invested  Lima,  and  received  con; 
forcements  .from  other  provinces 
men,  under  Alonso  de  Alvarado 
Cuzco  to  relieve  his  brothers.  Ali 
him  by  surprise,  defeated  and 
army,  taking  himself  and  some  o 
officers  prisoners.  This  victory  sei 
and  Almagro  was  advised  to  mak 
ting  to  death  Gonzalo  and  I'erd 
and  Alvarado.  This  advice,  liowei 
from  humanity ;  and,  instead  of  m; 
gainst  Pizarro,  he  retired  to  Cu/ 
his  adversary  time  to  recollect  hi 
magro  again  suffered  himself  to. I 
pretended  offers  of  pacification, 
tions  were  protracted  for  several 
zalo  Pizarro  and  Alvarado  liribi 
who  guarded  them,  and  e.scH)H'd 
Almagro's  men.  Tlie  general 
that  all  disputes  should  be  sub; 
sovereign ;  and,  on  this  principl( 
leased  those  whom  Pizarro  »an 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  lat 
Cuzco  with  an  army  of  700  nier 
magro  had  only  50O  to  op|)o^e. 
without  obstruction,  and  an  ent 
followed,  in  which  Alma);r(>  \«:t 
taken  prisoner.  The  conquerors 
great  cruelty,  massacring  a  );ri-at 
jiccrs.  llie  Indians  had  a>seii 
numbers  to  see  the  little,  with  ; 
join  the  vanquished;  but  were 
awed  by  the  Spaniards  that  thf 
the  battle  was  over,  and  thus  lo> 
portunity  they  ever  had  of  cxpellii 
Almagro  was  at  length  tried  -j 
by  Pizarro;  and  he  wa.s  first  si 
son,  and  then  beheaded.  He  lef) 
Indian  woman,  whom  he  appoin 
sor.  As  during  these  dissen^ion; 
with  Spain  ceased,  it  was  some  t 
accounts  of  the  civil  war  nere  rc( 
The  first  intelligence  was  gi^en 
magro's  soldiers,  who  had  left  / 
ruin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  did 
present  the  injustice  ami  violenc 
their  proper  colors,  which  siroi 
the  emperor  against  him.  In  a  s 
ever,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  arrive 
voured  to  give  matters  a  new  lur 
ror  was  uncertain  which  of  tlieiii 
resolved  to  send  over  one  he  en 
vestij^te  the  matter.  Mpuntiiiie 
arrested  at  Madrid,  and  cmiti! 
where  he  remained  twenty  >ear; 
nominated  to  this  impoit;inl  trii 
pher  \aca  I)i  Castro.     W bile 

}>reparing  for  bis  voyaiiP,  l'i/:ir 
liuiself  as  the  unrivalled  master  »l 
ed  to  parcel  out  its  territorie-.  aim 
rors;  and,  had  tliis.diviMun  bem 
degree  of  im|)artiatity,  the  e\t< 
which  he  had  to  IhwIow  uus  siiI 
gratified  his  friend.s,  and  to  lia>e 
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urn.  tt  PnaiTo  conducted  thU  transaction 
i  «*  ii  thoal  tpitil  of  a  party-leader.    Lartre 
^  I  pf1>  of  the  country  most  cultivated 
jtm,  vere  set  apart  as  his  own   pro- 
icpncdtoliia  brothers,  his  adherents 
To  others,  lots  less  Viiluable  and 
latngned.     The  followers  of  Alma- 
wham  were  many  of  the  original 
•  M«iiOMtiilor  Pizarro  wa«  indebted 
voe totally  excluded.  l°heythere- 
I  iniecret,and  meditated  revenge. 
I  At  procress  of  the  Spaniards  in 
had  been  since  Pizarro   landed 
I  tar  BTidily  of  dominion  was  not  yet 
Dm  afficcn  to  whom   Ferdinand  Pi- 
I  ikt  commaod  of  different  delach- 
aUiied  into  several  new  provinces  ; 
laposed  to  great    hardsliips  in  the 
I  of  the  Andes,  and  amidst  the  woods 
,lbfy  made  considerable  discoveries 
Peter  de  Valdivia  re-a^sumcd 
l^atdifine  of  invading  Chili;  and  made 
ia  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
I  <bradtd  the  city  of  St.  Jago.     But  the 
I «/  i.ionzales  Piiarro  was  the  most  re- 
H<  wt  out  from  tjuito  at  the  head 
lnUien,  Dearly  one-half  of  whom   were 
,*iih  4000  Indians.      Excess   of  cold 
iimitird   fatal   to  the  greater  part  of 
ffa*  Spaniards,  though  more  robust, 
ladtnbly  ;  but,  when  they  descended 
llmcaantry,  their  distress   increased. 
"  B  It  rained  incessantly,  with- 
t  bltnal  of  f.iiT  weather   to   dry  their 
TV  upon  which  they  were 

ijut  inhabitants,  or  oc- 
f tit  iwiat  and  lea.<t  industrious  trills 
Worid,  yielded  little  subsistence. 
ant   advance  a  step  but  through 
i  ir  mt.'ha-     Such  incessant   toil,  and 
of  loud,    would    have   dispirited    any 
ISui  Um  foni'ude  and  perseverance  of 
I  fc  ipBBzdi  were    inaooerable.      They    pcr- 
'fm  Mranling  on,  <inlil   they  reached   the 
■  lltiw  Napo,oiie  of  llie  large  rivers  which 
lkt>  the  Maragnon      There,  with   infinite 
built    a  bark,  which  was  manned 
rwii&Os,  under  Francis  Orellana.   The 
them  down  with  such   rapidity 
itK  toon  far  a-head  of  their  country- 
jbltrrwed    slowly  by  land.     At  this 
m  his  commander,  Orellana  formed 
\  of  distinguishing  himself,  by  follow- 
1  of  the   Maragnon   until   it  joined 
d   by  (urveying  the  vast  regions 
b  il  flows.     This   scheme  was  as 
H  ■wiw*  CMacbcKms.     For,  if  he  violated 
'  to  hii  caauDander,  and  abandoned  his 
I  in  ■  paibleu  desert,  his  crime  is 
MCrd  oy  the  glory  of  having  ven- 
■Bvi^liaa  of  nearly  2000  leasrue^, 
tmm  MtioM,  in  a  vessel  hastily 
1  with  gntn  tiniher,  and   by  very  uii- 
,  without  provtson-s,  without  a  coin- 
But   bis  courage  and   .lUicrity 
iwtty  defect.       Committing   himself 
to   ihc  guidance  of  the  stream,  the 
•long  to  the   south   until   he 
tdiainicl  of  the  Maragnon.   lie 


sometimes  seized  by  force  the  provisions  of  the 
fierce  savages  seated  on  its  banks,  and  sometimes 
procured  a  supply  of  food  by  a  friendly  inter- 
course. After  a  long  scries  of  dangers  and  dis- 
tresses, which  he  encountered  with  amazing 
magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean,  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  These  he  likewise  sur- 
mounted, and  got  safe  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  island  of  Cubagua ;  whence  be 
sailed  to  Spain. 

Tlie  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  re- 
gions unknown  to  tlie  rest  of  mankind  prompted 
him  to   mingle  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
the   marvellous  in   the  narrative  of  his  voyage. 
He  pretended  to  have  discovered  nations  so  rich 
that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with 
plates   of  gold  ;   and   described   a  republic   of 
Amazons  so  warlike  and  powerful  as  to  have  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  a  considerable  tract 
of  the  frrtilc  pbins  sHiich  he  had  visited  ;  fables 
hardly  yet  exploded.    The  voyage,  however,  de- 
serves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous 
age,  but  as  the  first  event  that  led  to  any  certain 
knowledge  of  those  immense  regions  that  stretch 
east  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean.  No  words  tan 
describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro,  when  he 
did  nol  find  tlie  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Napo   and    Maragnon,  where  he   had   ordered 
Orellana  to  wait  for  him.     But,  imputing  his  ali- 
sense  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  un- 
known accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty  leagues 
along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  supply  of 
provisions.  At  length  he  came  up  with  an  officer 
whom  Orellana  had  left  to  perisn  in   the  desert, 
because  he  had  remonstrated  against  his  perfidy. 
F'rom  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's 
crime ;  and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their 
own  desperate  situation.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  stoutest 
hearted   veteran  sank  within  him;  and  all  de- 
manded to  be  led  back  instantly.      Pizarro  was 
now  1200  miles  from  Quito;  and   in  that  long 
march    the    Spaniards    encountered    hardships 
greater  than  those  they  had  endured  in  their  pro- 
gress outward.     Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed 
on  roots  and   berries,  to  eat   all  their  dogs  and 
horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome   reptiles, 
and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  saddles  and 
sword  belts:  4000  Indians,  and  210  Spaniards, 
perished  in  this  wild  and  disastrous  expedition, 
which  continued  nearly  two  years ;  and,  as  fifty 
men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orellana,  only 
eighty   got  back  to  Quito.    These  were  naked 
like  sa^'ages,  and  so  emaciated  with  famine  or 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  liad  more  the 
appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men.  But  Pizarro, 
on  enlenni:  (juito,  received  accounts  of  a  state 
of  things  that  threatened  calamities  more  dread- 
ful than    tliose   through   which  he  had  passed. 
From  the  time  that  his  brother  made  the  partial 
division  of  his  conquests  above-mentioned,  the 
adherents  of  Almagro  no  longer  entertained  any 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.      Great  num- 
bers in  despair  resorted  to  Lima,  where  the  house 
of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to  them  : 
and  the  slender  (lortion  of  his  father's  fortune, 
which   he  enjoyed,  was  spent  in  affording  them 
subsistence.       Die  warm  attachment  with  which 
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every  person  wlio  liiid  served  under  the  elder  Al- 
magro  devoted  liimself  lo  his  interests,  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  son,  who  vviis  now  grown  up  to 
maiilmod,  and  possessed  all  tlic  qualities  which 
captivute  the  affectiona  of  soldiers.  Of  a  grace- 
ful appearance,  dexterous  a(  all  murtiul  exercises, 
.bold,  open,  ecnerous,  he  seemed  to  be  formed 
•  command ;  and  the  accomplishments  he  had 
quired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  followers. 
The  Almagrians,  looking  up  to  him  as  their 
head,  were  ready  lo  undertake  any  thing  for  his 
advancement.  Nor  was  aflcction  for  Almagro 
their  only  incitement;  they  were  urged  on  by 
their  OH  u  distresses.  Many  of  them,  destitute  of 
common  nece.tsanes,  and  weary  of  loitering  away 
life,  a  burden  lo  their  chief,  began  to  deliberate 
how  tliey  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all 
their  mi.serv.  Their  frequent  cabals  did  not  pass 
u  nobserveff ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  men  who  mectitaled  some 
des|terate  deed,  and  had  resolution  to  execute  it. 
nut  either  from  his  native  intrepidity,  or  from 
contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  rendered 
their  machinations  of  little  consequence,  he  dis- 
regarded the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  This 
gave  the  Almagrians  full  leisure  to  digest  and 
ripen  their  scheme ;  and  John  de  llerrada,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the  charge  of 
Almagro's  education,  took  tjie  lead  in  their  con- 
.siiltations.  On  Sunday  tlie  20lli  of  June,  at 
mid-day,  Hcrrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  of  the 
most  determined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  .\1- 
magro's  house  in  armour;  and  drawing  their 
swonls,  as  they  advanced  hastily  towards  the 
governor's  palace,  cried  out,  '  Long  live  the  king, 
but  let  the  tyrant  die.'  Though  Pizarro  was 
usually  surrounded  by  a  numerous  Iruin  of  atten- 
dants, yet,  as  he  was  just  ri^en  from  table,  and 
most  of  his  domestics  had  retired  to  their  owu 
apartments,  the  conspirators  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the 
alarm.  Tlie  governor,  whom  no  form  of  danger 
could  appal,  starling  up,  c;dled  for  arras,  and 
commanded  Fmncis  de  Chaves  lo  make  fast  the 
door.  But  that  officer,  runniiiij  lo  the  tO[i  of  the 
staircase,  wildly  a.Hked  ihe  conspirators  what  they 
meant.'  Instead  of  an.swerin:,  lliey  stabbed  him 
lo  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  tiall.  A  few, 
drawing  their  swords,  followed  I'izarro  into  an 
inner  apaitment,  'Die  conspirators  rushed  for- 
ward aner  them.  I'izarro,  witli  no  other  arms 
than  his  sword  and  Imckler,  defended  the  entry, 
and,  supported  by  hi*  hnlf-brolher  .Mcanl-ira  and 
liis  friends,  inaintaintMl  the  unequal  contest  with 
the  vigor  of  a  youthful  combatant.  But  the 
armor  of  the  conspirnlun  protected  them,  while 
rvery  llirust  they  inude  look  effect.  AlcanLiri 
fell  dead  at  hu  brother's  feet ;  hu  other  defen- 
dants were  mortally  wounded  ;  Vkd  the  govcninr, 
no  longer  able  lo  parry  the  many  wca|ions  furi- 
ously aimed  at  him,  trt-eivcd  a  deadly  ihrusi  full 
III  Ins  throat,  sunk,  .ind  cxpirc^l.  As  soon  as  he 
wsis slain, the  a.ssa'ctinsran  oul  into  thr»iTrr!5,.ind 
w aving their bliKMly  swords,]  '  ah 

of  the  lyranr  Aliovir20iiof  tl  ■  ig 

joined  them,  they  coml'  in 

'olemn  pmcessioii  thri"  ii- 

bliiigthe  magistnilo  and  piincip^il  liu;' 
prlled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lau 


cessor  to  his  father  in  his  gore 
of  Pizarro,  and  the  houses  of  1 
pillaged  by  the  sohliers. 
marched  into  the  heart  of  the  t 
such  places  as  refused  to  acknoi 
rily.  A  multitude  of  ruffians  j 
march.  1 1  is  army  breathed  nolhi 
and  plunder  ;  every  thing  gave ' 
the  military  talents  of  the  gem 
the  ardor  of  his  troops,  the  war 
Unhappily  for  Alinagro,  he  had  I 
John  de  llerrada.  His  inexpei 
fall  into  the  snares  that  were 
Peter  Alvares,  who  had  put  bin 
of  the  op|>osile  parly.  In  the 
V)i  Castro,  who  had  been  sent 
try  the  murderers  of  old  Aln 
Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to 
vernment  in  case  Piittrro  was  i 
had  not  sold  themselves  to  the 
to  acknowledge  him.  Castro  ii 
against  the  enemy.  The  an 
Chapas  on  the  16lh  of  Sepiei 
fought  with  inexpressible  obsl 
decided  in  favor  of  Castro.  1 
rebels  who  were  most  guilty,  ( 
provoked  the  conquerors  to  mu; 
out.  It  was  I  who  killed  Piz% 
was  taken  prisoner  and  died  on 
While  these  scenes  of  hornjr 
in  America,  the  Spaniards  in  1 
ployed  in  finding  oui  expedic 
them ;  lliough  no  measures  ha 
prevent  them.  Peru  had  only 
ject  lo  the  audience  of  Panam 
remote.  A  supreme  tribunal  v 
Lima  for  the  dispensation  of  ju 
rity  lo  enforce  and  reward  a  t 
the  laws.  Blasco  Nunez  \'ela, 
it  as  viceroy,  arrived  in  1.S44, 
subordinates  in  oflice,  and  foui 
the  most  dreadful  disorder.  1 
the  tumults  which  now  subsiste 
quired  a  profound  genius,  and 
lilie.s  which  are  seldom  united, 
of  these  advanlai^es.  lie  inde( 
buy,  firmness,  and  ardor.  Wi 
which  weie  almost  defects  in 
began  to  fulfil  his  commission, 
places,  persons,  or  circumstanc 
tlie  opinion  of  all  inlelligeol  pei 
that  he  should  wnii  for  fresh 
Europe,  he  publuthed  ordlnanci 
that  the  lands  the  conquerors  ' 
not  pass  to  ihrir  desreiidanls. 
possessed  those  who  had  taken 
conimoliuiis.  All  Ihe  Penivia 
enslaved  by  (nonko,  l>ishopi,ani 
inu  to  the  tovcrnineni  were 
OlhiT  l)ijnnK;il  rslablishmcnt! 
have  \»tn  prti>ieril>eil ;  and  ilte 
were  on  the  eve  of  l>eing  sheltet 
tectiuii  of  laws  which  would  ■ 
perid  Ihe  nnors  of  the  right  d 
llicy  liad  not  entirely  repflirtui 
them  ;  but  the  Spinish  gorer 
unfoitunal«  rven  in  the  good 
A  clian^e  so  unexpaci* 
:  nation    who    saw    thai 
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I  Itina.     From  astonishment  they 
I  imlif nation,  murmuring,  and  sedi- 
ktCTtoy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons, 
'Itoiilesert  inland,  litl  he  could  be 
iS^n.     Gonzales  Piiarro  was  then 
I  hn  hazardous  expedition,  which 
bim  long  enough  to  prevent  him 
I  >  )»it  10  those  revolutions  which 
'Hj  lueceeded    each   other.      The 
Itmi  (nerailing  at  his  return  in- 
1  the  idea  of  seizing  itie  supreme 
rHa  hjii<>  and  his  forces  made  it  im- 
I  llni  ihould  be  refused  him  ;  but  his 
I  narked  with  so  many  enormities 
»lled.  lie  was  recalled  from 
cted  a  sufficient  number  of 
I  to  take  the  held.  Civil  com- 
(lenewed  with  extreme  fury  by 
^  quarter  was  asked  or  given  on 
'Imlians  took  part  in  this  as  they 
Itx  preceding  wars ;  some  tanged 
"et  the  standard  of  the  viceroy, 
( liM  banners  of  Gonzales.      From 
)  of  these  unhappy  wretches,  who 
about  in  each  army,  dragged  up 
tlle<l  the  roads,  carried  the  bag- 
jred  one  another.     Their  con- 
ht  them  to  be  sanguinary.  After 
Ivutagvs  for  a  long  time  altemate- 
aoe  at  length  favored  the  re- 
'  the  walls  of  Quito,  in  January, 
;  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
Piiarro  took  the  road  of 
r  were  deliberating  on  the  cere- 
hch  they  should  receive  him.  Gon- 
I  himself  with  making  his  entrance 
i  preceded  by  his  lieutenant,  who 
Four  bishops  and  the  magis- 
fctm .   The  streets  were  strewn 
_    :  air  resounded  with  music. 
illy  tamed  the  head  of  a  man 
,  and  of  confine<l  ideas.     Had 
Ixjth  judgment  and  modera- 
f  h»»e   rendered   himself  indepen- 
njnl  persons  of  his  party  wished 
'ihis,  he  acted  with  blind  crudly, 
r,  and  unbounded  pride.     Even 
Jintcrests    were    connected     with 
kni  wished  for  a  deliverer.     Such 
ntd  from  Kurope  in  the  person  of 
The  squadron  and  the  pro- 
immediately  declared 
I  inrested  with  a  lawful  au- 
titem.      Those  who  had  lived 
»,  caverns,  and  forests,  joined 
I  mri  the  royal  army,  and  attacked 
;  of  I  j<8.    One  of  his  lieutenants, 
»ndonc<l  at  the  first  charge  by  bis 
I,  *<Iti><iI  him  to  throw  himself  into 
■.nd  perish  like  a  Rom.in; 
-»   rather  to  surrender, 
.i,,i,l  ;  I'arrajal,  a  more 
>iis  than  himself, 
■  u  he  was  expiring, 
massacred   with  his  own 
!'« and  20,1X10  Indians.  Such 
'  of  a  traeedy  of  which  every 
with  blood.      The  govern- 
laooo^h  not  to  continue  the 


proscriptions ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
horrid  calamities  they  had  suffered  kept  the 
Spaniards  iti  subjection.  The  commotion  insen- 
sibly sunk  into  a  calm;  and  the  country  re- 
mained quiet  from  this  lime  for  three  cenlur.es 
With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  most  cruel 
measures  were  taken  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  rebel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their 
last  king,  had  taken  refuge  in  some  remote 
mountains,  where  he  lived  in  peace.  Tliere  he 
was  so  closely  surrounded  by  tlie  troops  sent  out 
against  him  that  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  The 
viceroy  Francis  de  Toledo  caused  him  to  be  ac- 
cused of  several  pretended  crimes,  and  he  was 
beheaded  in  1571.  All  the  other  descendants  of 
the  incas  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  horror  of 
these  enormities  excited  so  universal  an  indigna- 
tion, both  in  the  GId  and  the  New  World,  that 
Phiilp  II.  disavowed  them;  but  the  infamous 
policy  of  this  prince  was  so  notorious  that  no 
credit  was  given  to  this  pretence  to  justice 
and  humanity.  Only  one  attempt  was  aAer- 
wards  made  by  the  Peruvians  to  recover  their 
independence,  and  throw  off  tlie  Spanish  yoke : 
that  which  we  have  noticed  as  taking  place  lu 
1782. 

Peru,  a  township  of  the  United  Slates,  in 
Bennington  county,  Vermont. — 2.  A  township 
of  the  United  Stales,  in  Uerks  county,  Massa- 
chusetts.— 3.  A  township  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  Clinton  county.  New  York,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  140  miles  north  of  Albany. 

Peri-,  B.vlsam  or.  A  substance  obtained 
from  the  myroxylon  peruiferum,  which  grows  in 
the  warm  parts  of  South  America.  The  tree  is 
full  of  resin,  and  the  balsam  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  twigs  in  water.  It  has  the  consistency  of 
honey,  a  brown  color,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
hot  acrid  laste. 

PF.RVAOK',  t.fl.  J      Lsti.  ptrvttdo.    To  jiass 

Perva'mon,  n.  *.  Mfarough  an  aperture;  to 
permeate :  the  act  of  passing  through. 

If  f'lsion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and  Irans- 
cursioDi  of  the  alums uf  fire,  than  by  the  bare  propa- 
gation of  that  motion,  with  which  fire  beats  u|>on  the 
outsides  of  the  vesseU,  that  contain  the  matter  to  be 
melted  ;  both  those  kinds  of  fluidity,  ascribed  to  i>alt- 
petre,  will  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  pertaiion  of  a 
foreign  body.  Biijitr. 

Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  the  ocului  mundi 
stone  steeped  in  water,  linen  cloth  oiled  or  vainished, 
and  many  other  subManccs  soaked  in  such  liquora  as 
will  intimately  ptnwdt  their  little  pores,  become  by 
that  means  mote  transparent  thin  otherwise. 

Kevtvn, 
The  laboured  chyle  pmvda  the  pores 

In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores.     Blaftmart. 

IMatter,  once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itself 
acnuire  it  seain,  nor  till  it  be  struck  by  some  other 
bony  from  without,  or  be  intrinsically  moved  by  to 
immaterial  self-active  substance,  that  can  penetrate 
and  jfemodr  it,  Benilcy. 

What  but  God. 

Perzada,  adjusts  and  tgitites  Uie  whole  1 

Tfumuon, 

PERVENCHERES,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  f  )mc,  with  BOO  inha- 
bitants. Nine  miles  soulh-«est  of  Mortagne, 
and  fourteen  north-e  s  of  Al  n-  o  . 
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PEdVERSE',  adj. 
Pe*v£bsb  ly,  adv. 
Perverse'iiess,  n.  $. 
Pebver'sion, 
Perver'sity, 
Pebveht',  v.  a. 
Perveb'teb,  b.  (. 
Perver'tible,  <k$. 


Fr.  ptrven;  Ital. 
Span,  and  Pen.  per- 
verto ;  Lat.  perver$tt$. 

.Distorted ;    froward ; 

'untractable ;  petulant ; 
obstinate :  perversely 
and  perverseness  fol- 
low these  senses :  per- 


version- is  used  for  both  the  act  of  perverting  and 
the  state  of  being  perverted :  perversity  is  syno- 
nymous with  perverseness :  to  pervert  is  to  dis- 
tort ;  corrupt ;  turn  from  the  right ;  opposed  to 
convert,  which  is  to  turn  from  the  wrong :  per> 
vertible  is  apt  or  easy  to  be  perverted. 

Pervme  lips  put  far  {rem  thee.         Prm.  iv.  24. 
If  thou  aeest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  vio- 
lent penertittg  of  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not 

Eeelut.  V.  8. 
Wilt  thou  not  cease  to  }wiwr<  the  right  ways  of 
the  Loid  T  ^ctt.  xiti.  10. 

Instead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
justice  to  extreme  iojaslice. 

Spenter's  Suue  rf  IrOand. 
O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 
Or  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  pervme,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  wooe :  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

Shalupeart. 
Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  govemouira  or 
tyrants  ;  for  thev  are  often  established  as  lawful  po- 
tentates ;  but  of  some  ptmrteneu  and  defection  in 
the  nation  itself.  Bacon. 

Women  to  govern  men,  slaves  freemen,  are  much 
in  the  same  degree  -,  all  being  total  violations  and 
paternotu  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations.       td. 
Virtue  hath  some  penenenen  ;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others  ill.    Dmnt. 
Men  ptrrenelf  take  up  piques  and  displeasures  at 
others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disPiked  peraoa 
must  partake  of  his  fate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

And  nature  breeds 
Penerte,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things. 

Hilton. 
If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good. 
Our  labour  most  be  to  penert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil.     Id, 
Her  whom  he  wishes  most,  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  prmenenea  ;  but  shall  see  her  gained 
By  a  far  worse.  />/.  Pamdiu  Lo$t. 

The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He  in  the  serpent  had  ptrrerted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit. 
Was  known  in  heaven.  U. 

The  apostles,  who  sometimes  inveigh  so  tealously 
against  the  opposers  and  perxertm  of  truth,  did  in 
their  private  conversation  and  demeanour  strictly  ob- 
serve their  own  rules  of  abstivence  from  reproach . 

Barrow. 
Ha  that  reads  a  prohibiiion  in  a  divine  law,  had 
need  be  well  satisfied  about  the  sense  he  gives  it,  lest 
he  incur  the  wrath  of  Uod,  and  be  found  a  pentrttr 
of  his  law.  Siittiug/Uet. 

To  so  pervtrM  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain, 
It  gives  them  courage  to  offiind  again.     Vryden. 

Tlie  ptrttneiuu  of  my  fate  is  such, 
That  lie's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much. 

Id. 
He  has  atrvened  my  meaning  by  his  glosses ;  and 
iEterpretni  my  words  into  blasphemy,  «  which  they 
were  not  guilty.  U, 


Men  that  do  not  peiveiitlg  nse  their  won 
purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mil 
signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas. 

What  strange  perternly  is  this  of  man  ! 
When  'twas  a  crime  to  taste  the'  enlight'nia 
He  could  not  then  his  hand  refrain. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  hisp 
he  cannot  he  so  properly  bom,  as  damned 
world. 

The  subtle  practices  of  Endozius,  bishop 

stantinople,  in  p«rwrftiig  and  comiptiag  t 

pious  emperor  Valens.  iVat 

A  patriot  ii  a  dangerons  post. 

When  wanted  by  his  country  most, 

Pervtrmlti  comes  in  evil  times, 

Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes. 

He  supposes  that  whole  reverend  body  a 
from  disliking  popery,  that  the  hopes  of  eujo 
abbey  lands  would  be  an  efieccual  inciiemeni 
penertion. 

Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  i 
of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  than  judgme 
another  person  has  peretrtid  it  into  obscen 
both  allegorically. 

We  cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their 
till  we  take  care  that  it  is  ptntrted  by  their  e<i 

PERUGIA,  the  ancient  Lacus  Thrasj 
one  of  the  most  considerable  lakes  in  the 
part  of  Italy,  remarkable  for  the  victory 
Dy  IlaoDibal  over  the  Romans,  comman 
Flaminius.  The  scenery  of  its  banks 
picturesque. 

Pebvgia,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  $ 
the  Church,  includes  the  ci-devant  ?< 
and  contains  182,000  inhabitants.  It  ; 
trict  of  great  fertility,  and  is  watered 
Tiber  and  some  smaller  streams,  togetfa 
the  lake  of  this  name. 

Pebi'Gia,  a  large  town  of  the  central 
Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  ttie  cs 
the  province  of  this  name,  stands  on  tt 
mit  of  a  high  hill  near  the  Tiber ;  al>out 
five  miles  north  of  Rome,  and  thirty  N 
of  Spoleto.  It  has  a  citadel  and  furtifi 
but  is  a  place  of  hi  more  beauty  than  si 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contitins 
inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  an  ini: 
building,  both  in  its  architecture  and 
tions ;  but  some  of  the  churches,  i>art 
that  of  St,  Peter,  belonging  to  a  lk-n< 
abbey,  are  splendidly  ornamented.  This 
ported  by  eighteen  pillars  of  fine  marl 
adorned  with  rich  marble  altars.  Th 
interesting  objects  in  the  town  are  a  nu: 
valuable  paintings  in  tlie  churches  and 
collections  by  the  celebrated  Pietio  1' 
(a  native  of  this  place),  and  by  his  mo 
brated  pupil  Raphael.  Here  is  a  tuwn-l 
small  university,  and  several  hospital 
gate  of  the  I'iazia  Grimani  is  uf  the. 
architecture,  llie  town  has  also  manu 
of  velvet,  silks,  oil,  and  brandy. 

PERUGINO  (I'ietro  Vanniicci,  11),  w 
at  Citia  dclla  I'ievc,  near  Perugia,  in  14- 
piirent*,  being  in  low  circumstunres,  plai 
at  first  with  an  inferior  painter,  who,  h 
had  discretion  enough  to  anim.-ite  his  pu 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  proff»i' 
thu  period  the  fine  arts  were  riiltivuic 
flourished  eminently  at  Florence ;  which 
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for  iastrucuoT)  in  that  city, 

•' r.^j  comnion  accounts, 

^  )r  his  inalnietor,  but 

jii  ...   ........  !iad  any  other  master 

Bonfigli  of  Perujpa.  His  first 
Llioo  was  u  picture  of  St.  Jerom 
;  a  crucifix  ;  in  which  the  figure  of 
M>  roortiflcd  and  emaciated, 
aAer  a  living  model.  His  next 
nrom  the  Cro*s,  painted  for  the 
.  Chiara,  at  Florence.  In  this  pic- 
if  beautiful,  and  the  air  of  the 
<  disttnsuished.  In  one  part  of 
luced  an  admirable  landscape, 
chant  offered  treble  the  sum 
pa«f  for  it,  but  the  proposal  was 
lae  Perugrino  declared  himself  in- 
'  faiitiiDC  another  so  well.  The  cele- 
ao^uiiecf  procured  liiin  an  inviia- 
Sixtus  iV.  to  vi.<tit  Home,  where 
_M«enl  works  for  that  pontiff's 
return  to  Florence,  where 
Dcumti  was  at  that  time  in 
quarrclled  with  that  great  man, 
ly  satirised  by  tlie  poetj  as  to 
mir«  to  his  native  place.  Peni- 
I  u  li^t,  and  be  fini.shed  his  pictures 
Km  iDanner  was  dry  and  stiff,  and 
mcorrcct.  His  highest  honor 
bnng  the  instructor  of  llaffaelle ; 
btlier  Oiovaimi,  iissistol  him  in 
i  walks.  \  asari  recites  the  following 
r  ftsj  utisi  : — The  monks  of  a  monastery 
I^K  bg*d  rngaged  Penii^ino  to  paint  in 
^^k  of  noed  history ;  and  the  prior, 
^Bmad  to  tapply  the  ultramarine  for 
^^KctDg  of  a  suspicious  disposition, 
Hpld*d  «hile  it  was  used,  lest  some  of 
l»V(  embewled.  When  Perugino  per- 
Aai  the  prior's  cortstant  inspection  of  the 
ha»  «»lj  oct.'^uioned  by  thin  distrust,  he 
~  pM  of  water  near  him,  in  which  he 
^'  *  ha  pencil,  after  he  had  loaded  it 
;  and  the  color,  by  its  weight, 
I  to  the  bottom.  'l"he  prior  observ- 
I  eonsumptioii  of  his  color,  expressed 
qt;  but  Ferugino  desired  him 
:  his  own  mind,  nor  indulge  an 
of  artists,  who  generally  acted 
"  honor ;  then  pouring  off  the 
itored  to  him  the  ultramarine 
Perugino,  however,  is 
t  t)««n  svaridaus,  and  that  his  being 
Hwx'.r  ilic  principal  cause  of 

ll,  which  II  1574.     His  capital 

l<dMtl|gbl  l"i»  111  .lii.ir-picce  in  the  church 
fMar,  at  Pnugix,  of  wlilcli  the  subject  is 
ImaioB  of  Christ,  with  the  disciples  in 
I  IHBwJw  The  design  is  excellent,  and 
wmV  ri*ciited.  In  a  chapel  belonging 
cknrdi  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Monte  is  a 
of  a  tiir^tii,  atleinleA  by  several  saints, 
I  abe  nieencd  one  of  his  best  perform- 

DL'S,  adj.  ■\      ].atin,  pcrvicax. 
11,  tjv.      I  Spitefully      obsti- 
,  a. ».  \  nate  ;       peevish  , 
i     contumacious. 
J  Ilartly  iLsed. 


But  in  case  of  the  fwrciwcy  of  a  peevish  heirtic 
who  would  not  tubniii  ta  the  power  of  the  church, 
itc.  Tay(ar. 

Gondibert  was  in  fight  andacious, 
But  in  his  ale  mnoi innicaiwtu,  Dtmlimm. 

May  private  devoimns  be  etbcacioui  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  ntost  ftervKU€ion»  young  creatures ! 

CUtritta, 

PER'VIOLS, «//     )      Lat.pfn!."uit.  Admit- 
Per'viousnf.ss,  n.  I.  ^  ting  passage ;    capabit 
of  being  permeated  :  quality  of  admitting  a  pas- 
sage. 

The  F^gyptians  used  to  say,  thai  unknown  dark- 
ness is  the  first  principle  of  the  woilii  ;  \>y  darkneu 
tbey  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  yemuiu  to  no  eye. 

Taytar^ 
I  he  perr'unitntu  of  our  receiver  to  a  body  ranch 
more  subtle  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the  looser 
texture  of  that  glass  the  receiver  was  made  of,  and 
paitly  fioni  the  enoimous  heat,  which  opened  the 
pores  of  the  glass.  Biiytt. 

1  here  will  be  found  another  difference  betides  that 
of  peniaumeu.  HMer'i  fJeuienu  if  Sptteh. 

Leda'ii  twins, 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw 
'1  heir  trembling  lances  brandished  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  missed  ;  but  be  to  thickeU  fled. 
Concealed   from  aiming  speua,  nor  ptniotu  to  the 
steed.  Drvim. 

What  is  Ibis  little,  agile,  pernoui  fire, 
This  fluttering  motion  which  we  call  the  mind  ? 

Prior. 
Those  lodged  in  other  earth,  more  lat  and  perW- 
otn,  decayed  in  tract  of  time,  and  rotted  at  length. 

WnorfiMrd. 
PF.RVISSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

1»artment  of  I.ys,  and  late  province  of  Austrian 
'landers;  six  miles  W. N.vV.of  Dixmude. 
I'KKCKK',  n.  1.  &  v.  a.  i      Vr.ptriujiie ;  Ital. 
PERi'Kt'->iAKEti,  B.  J.      Jprrurro.     A  cap  of 
false  hair  ;  a  i>eriwig  :  to  dress  in  false  hair. 
I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  and  bis  peruJir  over  that. 

H'licinafi. 

PERU.SE',  t.  o.  ^      Ijit.  per  and  use,  or  ;icr- 

I'ERir'sAijs,  n.  «.   J  riiMi.     To  read  ;  observe  ; 

Ptau'sFR.  J  examine:    perusal    is    the 

act  of  reading  or  examining:  peruser,  a  reader; 

examiner. 

Vfniu  this  wnting  here,  and  thou  sbalt  know 
The  treason.  ShaAtjHan.  Riekari  It. 

I  hear  the  enemy  ; 
Out  some  light  boraemen,  and  pmat  their  wings. 

Skohfian, 
I've  perutfd  her  well  ; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  aii'  so  mingled. 
That  ihey  have  caught  the  kiug,  A/. 

Ihe  petitions  being  thus   prcpareil,  du  you  con- 
stantly  set  apart  an  hour  iu  a  day  to  ;icnur  those  pe- 
titions, Bacm. 
Myself  I  then  fenaei,  and  liuib  by  limb 
Surveyed.                                    ilillan'i  faradite  JjnI. 
Carefully  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  or  tlie  ipociHc  qualities  of  the 
author  whom  he  ptrvvi.                                  Addiimt. 
As  pieces  of  miniature  must  he  allowed  a  clusrr  in- 
spection, so  this  treatise  requires  application  in  Uie 

ptTMtal.  \\  iHHiilHtTd. 

The  diSiculties  and  hesitation*  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  fmiter,  and  at 
his  penetration  into  nature  it  greater  or  less.        Id. 

It  upon  a  new  prrmal  you  think  it  is  written  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  it  deserves  your  cart, 
and  is  capable  of  being  improved.  Ailtrturf. 
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Mr.  Pope  told  him,  that  he  read  it  once  over,  and 
was  not  dupleaied  with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more 
pleasure  at  the  second  pmuu/,  and  delighted  him 
still  more  at  the  third.  Jolntum. 

PERUSIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  on 
the  Tiber,  built  by  Oenus ;  where  L.  Antonius 
was  besieged  by  Augustus,  till  he  surrendered. 
(Strabo.)  It  is  now  called  Perugia. 

PKRUXIAN  Bark,  or  Jesuits'  Bark,  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  officinalis,  a  well  known  me- 
dicine. See  Ci.NCUONA.  The  pale  and  the  red 
are  chiefly  used  in  Britain.  The  pale  is  brought 
to  us  in  pieces  of  different  sizes,  either  flat  or 
quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather  of  a  lighter 
color  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red  is  ge- 
nerally in  much  larger,  thicker,  flattish  pieces, 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  form  of  quills,  and  its 
powder  b  reddish  like  that  of  Armenian  bole. 
It  is  much  more  resinous,  and  possesses  the  sen- 
sible qualities  of  the  cinchona  in  a  much  higher 
degree  tlmn  the  other  sorts ;  and  the  more  nearly 
the  other  kinds  resemble  the  red  bark,  the  better 
they  are  now  considered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy, 
firm,  sound,  and  dry ;  friable  between  the  teeth ; 
does  not  separate  into  fibres ;  and  breaks,  not 
shivery,  but  short,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has 
three  layers ;  the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  but  frequently  covered  with 
mossy  matter:  the  middle  is  thicker,  more  com- 
pact, darker  colored,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and 
yields  first  to  the  pestle ;  the  inmost  is  more 
woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a  brighter  red.  The 
Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  both  to  cold 
and  boiling  water ;  but  the  decoction  is  thicker, 
gives  out  its  taste  more  readily,  and  forms  an 
ink  with  a  chalybeate  more  suddenly  than  tlie 
fresh  cold  infusion.  This  infusion,  however, 
contains  at  least  as  much  extractive  matter,  but 
more  in  a  state  of  solution ;  and  its  color,  on 
standing  some  time  with  the  chalybeate,  becomes 
darker,  while  that  of  the  decoction  becomes  more 
fitint.  When  they  are  of  a  certain  age,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  chalybeate  renders  them  green ;  and, 
wlien  this  is  the  case,  they  ate  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, and  eflete.  Mild  or  caustic  alkalies, 
or  lime,  precipitate  the  extractive  matter,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  caustic  alkali  is  re-dissolved 
by  a  farther  addition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water 
precipitates  less  from  a  fresh  infusion  than  from 
a  fresh  decoction ;  and  in  the  precipitate  of 
this  last  some  mild  eaith  is  perceptible.  The 
infusion  is  by  age  reduced  to  the  same  state  with 
the  fresh  decoction,  and  then  they  deposit  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  of  mild  earth  and  extractive 
matter;  so  that  lime-water,  as  well  as  a  chaly- 
iM-ate,  may  be  used  as  a  test  of  the  relative 
strength  and  perishable  nature  of  the  different 
preparations,  and  of  diflerent  barks.  Accord- 
ingly cold  infusions  are  found  by  experiments  to 
be  less  perishable  than  decoctions;  infusions 
and  decoction  of  the  red  bark  than  those  of  the 
pale ;  those  of  the  red  bark,  however,  are  found 
Djr  leni^h  of  time  to  senarate  more  mild  earth 
with  the  lime-water,  and  more  extracted  matter. 
Lime-water,  as  precipitating  the  extracted  matter, 
appears  an  equally  improper  and  disagreeable 
menstruum.  'Vatcrsuspcnds  the  resin  by  means 
of  muoh  le«s  sunr  than  has  been  supposed.  Kec- 
tified  ipirit  uf  wine  extracts  a  bittenicst,  but  <)o 


astriugency,  from  a  residuum  of  twenty  ai 
of  cold  water ;  and  w^ter  extracts  astrii 
but  no  bitterness,  from  the  residuum  of  a 
affusions  of  rectified  spirit.  The  residua  : 
are  insipid.  From  many  ingenious  expei 
made  on  the  Peruvian  bark  by  Dr.  Irvini 
lished  in  a  dissertation  which  gained  the 
medal  given  by  the  Harveian  Society  of 
burgh  for  1783,  the  power  of  diflerent  me 
as  acting  upon  Peruvian  bark,  is  ascei 
with  greater  accuracy  than  had  before 
done  :  and,  with  respect  to  comparative 
the  fluids  afler  mentioned  act  m  the  oi 
which  they  are  placed : — 1.  Dulcified  sp 
vitriol.  2.  Caustic  ley.  3.  French  brani 
Rhenish  wine.  5.  Sofl  water.  6.  Vineg 
water.  7.  Dulcified  spirit  of  nitre.  8. 
volatile  alkali.  9.  Rectified  spirit  of  win 
Mild  vegetable  alkali.  11.  Lime-water.  1 
tiseptic  powers  of  vin^ar  and  bark  unit 
double  tile  sum  of  those  taken  separately, 
astringent  power  of  the  bark  is  increased  I 
of  vitriol;  the  bitter  taste  is  destioyed 
The  officiiud  preparations  of  the  bark  are, 
powder :  of  this  the  first  parcel  that  pas 
sieve,  being  the  most  resinous  and  brittle 
is  the  strongest.  2.  The  extract:  the  watt 
spirituous  extract  conjoined  form  the  mo 
per  preparations  of  this  kind.  3.  The  rosi 
cannot  perhaps  be  obtained  separate  fn 
gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be  desirable.  ' 
rituous  tincture:  this  is  best  made  with 
spirit.  5.  The  decoction :  this  preparation, 
frequently  employed,  is  yet  in  many  resjK 
ferior  even  to  a  simple  watery  infusion 
best  form  is  that  of  powder;  in  which  tl 
stituent  parts  are  in  the  most  effectual  prop 
The  cold  infusion,  which  can  be  made  ir 
minutes  by  a^tation,  the  spirituous  tinctui 
tie  extract,  are  likewise  proper  in  this  r 
For  covering  the  ta:ste,  different  paticntji  i 
different  vehicles;  liquorice,  aromatics, 
port  wine,  small  beer,  porter,  milk,  butte 
&c.,  are  frequently  employed;  and  it  n 
given  in  form  of  electuary  with  currant 
with  brandy,  or  with  rum. 

Peruvian  Cahel.    See  Camelis. 
Peruvian  IIare.    See  Lepus. 
Peruvian  Sheep.    See  Camelus. 
PEKUZZI  (Balthasar),  an  historical 
and  architect,  bom  in  1481.     lie  went  to 
and  was  employed  by  Alexander  \'l.,  Jul 
and  Leo  X.     lie  was  so  ))erfect  in  chin 
scuro  and  perspective  that  Titian  luin>elf 
his  works  With  aMonishment.     lie  was  in 
in   1527,  when  Charles  \'.  sacked  it ;  b' 
cured  his  liberty  by  paintini;  a  ixtrtraii 
constable,   Bourbon.    lie  died   m   IciSO 
fifty-five. 

PERWANNAH,  in  the  language  of  I 
an  order  of  government,  or  a  letter  I 
man  in  authority. 

PERWl'lTAM,  a  small  town  of  llin 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kiver  h 
in  a  wild  tract  of  country  almost  iiniiil 
except  by  the  Chinsuars,  1 18  mile*  sou 
llydeialiad.  Red  granite  abounds  hri 
diAmonds  are  found  in  the  mountains; 
lalior  is  so  great,  and  tlic  chance  of  niveti 
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>tnitl>wceHiii«,  that  Ibe  digging  for  them 

H  All  fbtt  is  a  remarkiible  pagoda  ded  icated 
!■  ii  ^  oUed  Matlecarjee,  in  showing  of 
•tolfBit  '■bI  of  mystery  is  observed.  He 
H  alind  ia  the  back  part  of  a  building,  by 
fejAarf  Ugiht  of  a  brass  speculum,  and  of 
1^  ^  «■!*  be  seen  a5  the  fluhex  fidl  on 
fb  1W  idM  is  probably  nothing  more,'  says 
A  faukoo,  '  Ulan  the  Lingam  so  much 
«^Bad  by  (he  Totanes  of  Siva.  The  reve- 
■»4Bi«i«  from  the  resort  of  pilgrims  are 
iAat  fay  a  manager,  who  reside^  within  the 
Tbece  is  a  goddess  also  wor>hip|H!d 
P»hma  Rumbo.  The  several  pa- 
oourts,  &c..  are  enc1o:>ed  by  a 
ftal  long,  by  jlO  broad,  the  walls  of 
ciwettu   by   an   iniiniie  variety   of 

antiquities,   a   foot   or  measure  of 

mq   the    Kom-inv,    equal    to   eleven 

itaCMaal  pons.    The  ir«c,  or  foot  of 

equal   to  one  foot  and  673 

>  «t  an  nicli. 

••atjB,  in  archeology,  a  true  and  rea- 

djii«ta>ent  of  the  value  of  all  com. 

rsuor. «.». 

I  ■•  •  okotiOB  a  hone  makes  in  raising  or  lift- 
if^ka  (an>{iurten,  keeping  his  liiml  legs  upon 
^r^i±-i  wttJbout  stirring,  /arrvr'j  Dicfiofuiry. 
i^  ia  music,  slow,  dragging. 
'.a  town  of  Italy  in  tlie  States  of  the 
I  Okl  (inxrince  of  Urbino.  is  situated  near 
k  fi^Kla.  between  die  Adriatic  and  a  range  of 
nteraoi  hiU«  It  is  surrounded  with  fortihca- 
«M<»1  ae'l  ^iiil!,  the  «treeis  being  clean  and 
m}.    Itt  c  -  is  ornamented   with   a 

Ammb  iCii  ^utue   of  I'tban    \  III.  : 

of  Ite  cuurilj'-'  are  also  remarkable  for 
tmttmg%  arul  xrchitecture.     The  latter  are 
,  La  Miscncordia,  and  San  Caroio. 
have  bttle  trade,  but  cultivate 
sadtofs  country  in  wine,   olives,  figs, 
Tbc  idimale  was  once  very  unhealthy 
account  of  the  marches,  which  are 
Pesaru  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
•  lo  IP.DCiU      r.iuhtccn  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
norlh-west  of  Cincona. 
.   :i  f.iinous  Sicilian  direr, 
;  lu  Kiiclier,  was,  from  his  amazing 
ling,  and  his  perseverance  under 
ihc  Ash.    'This  man  had  from 
r  b»tn  oMd  to  the  sea  ;  and  earned  his 
;  for  corals  and  oys- 
he  *<'  :<^rs  on  shore.     His 

iter,  at  la.it,  brought 
liaiMt   i  ek'ineot.     Kircher 

«a»  (i^:,  - ;.!iown  to  spend  five 

(  midst  of  the  wavet,  without  any  other 

than  tlw   fish  which  he  caught  there 

raw.      He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily 

•Catabtbi,  a  terojieiluous  and  dangerous  pas- 

cvrying  letters  from  the  king.     He  was 

kDn»n  to  i>wiin  among  the  gulfs  of 

■r>    lilands,   no   way    apprehensive   of 

Sooa  ntahners  out  at  sea,  one  day  ob- 

ac«iw<hii«n  at  some  disl.'uice  from  them, 

lh*y    fegarded   a*   a   sea- monster ;    but, 

M  approacb,  u  was  known  to  be  Nidiolas, 


whom  lliey  took  into  their  ship.  When  they 
.-tsked  him  whither  he  was  going  in  so  stormy 
and  rough  a  sea,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
land,  he  showed  them  a  packet  of  letters,  which 
he  was  carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy. 
He  kept  them  thus  company  for  some  time  in 
their  voyage,  conversing,  and  asking  questions, 
and,  after  eating  a  hearty  meal  with  them,  took 
his  leave,  and,  jumping  into  the  sea,  pursued  his 
voyage  alone.  In  order  to  aid  these  po»vers  of 
enduring  in  the  deep,  nature  seemed  to  have  as- 
.sisled  him  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner;  for 
his  fingers  and  toes  were  webbed,  and  his  chest 
became  very  capacious.  Tlie  account  of  so  es- 
Iraoriiinary  a  [>erson  did  not  fail  to  reach  the 
king  himself;  who  commanded  Nicholas  to  be 
broui^ht  before  him.  The  curiosity  of  this  mo- 
narch had  been  long  excited  by  the  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  Ciulf  of  Charjb- 
dis,  which  he  now  therefore  commanded  our 
poor  diver  to  examine ;  and,  as  an  incitement  to 
his  obedience,  ordered  a  golden  cup  to  be  flung 
into  it.  Nicholas  was  not  insensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  expose<l,  and  he  pre- 
sumed to  remonstrate :  but  the  hoyw  of  the  re- 
ward, the  desire  of  pleasing  the  king,  and  the 
fleasure  of  showing  his  skill,  at  last  prevailed, 
le  instantly  jumped  into  the  gulf,  and  con- 
tinued for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  below  ; 
during  which  time  the  king  and  his  attendants 
became  very  anxious  for  his  fate ;  but  he  at  last 
appeared,  holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one 
hand,  and  making  his  way  good  among  the 
waves  with  the  other.  Having  refreshed  himself 
by  sleeping,  there  were  four  things,  he  said, 
which  rendered  the  gulf  dreadful,  not  only  to 
men,  but  to  fish.  1.  The  force  of  the  water 
bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  required 
great  strength  to  resist.  2.  Tlie  abruptness  of 
the  rocks  that  on  every  side  threatened  destruc- 
tion. 3.  The  force  of  the  whirlpool  dashing 
against  those  rocks.  And,  4.  The  numl>er  and 
magnitude  of  the  polypous  fbh,  some  of  which 
appeared  as  large  as  a  man ;  and  which,  every 
where  sticking  against  the  rocks,  projected  their 
fibrous  arms.  Being  asked  how  he  was  able  so 
readily  to  find  the  cup  that  had  been  thrown  in, 
he  replied  that  it  happened  to  be  flung  by  the 
waves  into  the  cavity  of  a  rock  against  which  he 
himself  was  urged  in  his  descent.  Tliis  account, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  king's  curiosity. 
Being  requested  to  venture  once  more  into  the 
gulf  for  further  discoveries,  he  at  first  refused  : 
but  the  king  repeated  his  solicitations ;  and,  to 
give  them  still  greater  weight,  produced  a  larger 
cup  than  the  former,  and  added  also  a  purse  n| 
gold.  With  these  inducements,  says  hircher. 
the  unfortunate  diver  once  again  plunged  into 
the  whirl|)ool,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.' 

PESHAWUn,  Pr.suovR,  or  I'tisiioiiE,  a  city 
and  district  of  Afghaunistauo,  in  the  province  of 
Cabul,  formerly  Bekram.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Kameh  or  Cabul  River,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  except  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  defend  it  from  the  blasts  of  winter,  but 
render  it  very  hot  during  llie  summer  solstice, 
llie  soil  is  a  rich  black  niuidd,  watered  by  an 
innumerable  number  of  mountain  streams.  It 
is  inhabited  by  fire  tribes  of  Afgliauns,  the  prin 
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cipal  of  whom  are  the  Mohammed  Zyes  aud  the 
Momeads ;  and  »  said  to  contain  300,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  fovorite  residence  of  the 
Afghaun  court  in  winter,  is  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
tensive gardens  and  fruit,  jnrticulariy  meloiis, 
and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  spots  in 
the  king's  dominions.  The  revenue  is  estimated 
at  £100,000  sterling. 

PEsnAWL-R,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  above 
mentioned  district,  stands  on  an  uneven  surface, 
is  upwards  of  five  miles  in  circumference.  The 
houses  are  of  unburnt  brick,  in  wooden  frames, 
and  are  mostly  three  stories  high.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  but  paved,  with  a  kennel  in  the 
middle.  INvo  or  three  brooks  which  run  through 
the  town,  are  crossed  by  bridges,  which  fiill  into 
the  Kameh  or  Cabul  Uiver,  which  paiises  some 
miles  north  of  the  city.  Inhere  are  many 
mosques  in  the  town,  but  none  of  them  are 
worthy  of  notice,  except  a  fine  caravanserai, 
and  the  Bala  Hissar  or  citadel,  situated  on  a 
hill  to  the  north,  which  contains  some  fine  halls, 
and  is  adorned  with  some  spacious  gardens.  It 
is  the  occasional  residence  of  the  king.  Some 
other  of  the  palaces  are  splendid.  The  city  is 
inhabited  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  east, 
but  the  common  languages  are  the  Pushtoo  and 
Hindostany.  Pesbawur  is  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  was  much  improved  by  the 
emperor  Akber,  and  has  long  been  the  residence 
of  a  brave  tribe,  called  the  Ilazarees,  of  Tartar 
origin. 

PESSARY,  H.  I.  Fr.  peiiaire ;  Gr.  trtmafum. 
An  oblong  form  of  medicine,  made  to  thrust  up 
into  the  uterus. 

Of  canthaiides  he  preicribet  five  in  a  pntary,  cut- 
ting off  their  beads  and  feet,  mixt  with  myrrh. 

Arbutkiua. 

Pessary,  in  medicine,  is  also  a  solid  substance 
compoied  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen,  mixed  with 
IMwdcr,  oil,  wax,  &c.,  made  round  and  long  like 
a  finger,  in  order  to  be  introduced  in  the  ex- 
terior neck  of  the  matrix,  for  the  cure  of  uterine 
disorders. 

PESSIERE,  French,  in  fortification,  a  dam 
that  ii  raised  for  the  purpose  of  confining  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  in  a  reservoir,  by  which 
any  machine  may  be  worked,  or  kept  in  motion. 
The  overflowing  of  the  river  may  run  over  tlus 
dam  without  doing  any  injury  to  it. 

PEST,  «.  t.  ■\      Fr.  ptite  ;  Lat.  pestit. 

Pf.st'-iioi'si:,  >  Plague ;  pestilence ;  mor- 

Pestii-'crous  <n$-  3  tal  or  destructive  disease ; 
any  thing  mischievous  or  destructive :  pest-house, 
a  hospital ;  particularly  for  those  infected  with 
the  plague:  pestiferous  is  destructive;  malig- 
nant; infectious. 

Soch  is  thy  audacious  wickednesx. 
Thy  lend,  fnlij'mtu,  and  diuentioui  pranks. 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shaktpan. 
At  her  words  the  hellish  ptti 
Korbore.  Millon'i  Pamlut  Ij—i. 

In  a  bodily  contagion,  we  hold  it  not  safe  to  info 
the  sick  peraoot  to  converse  with  the  whole  ;  but  tc- 
niovr  them  to  »pt$'  -hatat  remote  from  the  vii-inity  of 
others.  Uf.  UaU. 

Of  all  virtues  justire  is  the  best ; 
Valour  withuut  it  it  a  rammon  pnt.      Waller. 
IaI  hurc  Achilles 
The  gud  jurijiiiiate,  and  the  fttt  assuage.      I'oft. 
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The  pert  a  virgin's  (ace  and  bosom  bei 
High  00  her  crown  a  rising  snake  appeal 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  hisses  m  he 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of 
bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  ai 

Stand  aloof. 
And  let  the  yetl'i  triumphal  chariot 
Have  open  way  advancing  to  the  tomi 
See  boM  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  page 
Of  earthly  kings! 
Pest,  or  Pesth,  a  palatinate  of  ' 
lying  chiefly  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
from  the  point  where  it  begins  to  flow  s 
to  the  borders  of  the  palatinate  of  Bats, 
composed  of  three  counties,  which  were 
distinct,  viz.  Pest,   Pellsh,  or  Pilis,  i 
That  of  Pilis  lies  to  the  west  of  the  L)ai 
contains   the   town   of  Buda.     These 
supply  the  chief  branch  of  the  revenue 
latine  of  Hungary.    Their  area  is  40.i 
miles,  and  their  population  362,000. 
bitants  are  a  mixed  race,  being  partly 
partly  Sclavonians,  Germans,  \\  alacfii 
sies  and  Jews.    The  surface  is  gener; 
and  the  heath  of  Ketskemet  (see  Kt 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tracks  in 
dom ;  yet  in  the  north  there  are  seve: 
tains.    The  countiy  is  laid  out  in  ti 
pasturage.    Wine  of  good  quality  is 
Buda.     Near  Pest  is  the  plain  of  Kak 
the  Hungarian  diet  used  to  meet. 

Pest,  or  Pesth,  a  considerable  cit; 
gary,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  1>» 
course  of  the  river  being  from  north  to  s 
Pesth  standing  on  the  east  bank,  o 
Buda.  It  is  only  separated  from  that ; 
bridge  of  boats,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
Buda  is  the  residence  of  the  vicemy 
counted  consequently  the  capital  of  tlu 
but  Pest  is  the  seat  of  the  lush  courts 
and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  diet, 
considerably  larger,  having  42,01)0  ii 
It  consists  of  the  Old  and  New  Towns 
out  the  whole,  the  streets  are  toU-nibl 
and  regular,  and  the  hou:>os  respcciuM 
public  buildings,  the  principal  are  t!i 
of  invalids,  the  barracks,  and  a  qiKidn 
litary  edifice,  begun  in  1780  by  .Uisfp 
the  churches,  the  Catholics  have  foui 
therans,  the  Calvinists,  and  tht  fullov 
(Jreek  fiiith,  one  each.  Tlic  univcrsit 
one  in  Hungary,  is  richly  ondowcil  : 
sots  are  forty  in  number ;  the  students  In 
and  800.  Tlie  observatory  is  on  the  Hi 
the  river.  The  manufactures  here  com 
cotton,  jewellery,  leather,  and  mu-i 
ments;  also  tobacco,  which  is  a  ••over 
nopoly.  The  Danube  affonU  mi-.ir 
course  with  a  large  track  of  count  rv 
fairs  of  Pesth  ate  numerously  attt-m 
is  a  theatre,  erected  in  180H  ;  pulilic 
the  Danube,  and  public  gardens ;  01 
side  of  the  river  are  hot  snrings. 
not  of  remote  origin,  but  nas  oftt-i 
sieucd.  It  is  130  miles  E.  S.  K,  of  1 
PK.STAI,OZZI.  orl'rsTAi  rzdUnr 
cal  philosopher  of  the  Seven  Caiitons 
the  inventor  of  a  modern  motle  of  1 
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lif*  Rood  fiunily  at  Zurich,  January 
:ir«d  ru\j  habiu  of  industry, 
incliimtioD  the  vtnploympnt  of 
...  ,t^^oir>.,,.fl  fiis  very  original 
■\  entitled  I.icnhard 
..  ^  ..1  _  i  .ipsic  in  1781-1787, 
MB  tran«taled  into  most  European 
INWililiti  HAS  powerfully  seconded 
Atopic  project.1  by  Tschamer,  bailli 
Ki*,  a  rich  Swiss  proprietor,  the 
'  kit  tvauBtx.  He  composed  many 
h^wiA  a  TKW  to  llie  same  object ;  and 
■Acn  •  «r^Iy  paper,  the  numbers  of 
n^Mishetl  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Letter? 
of  the  Children  of  Indi^'ent 
CMtoeboA*  on  the  I'rogress  of  Nature 
Itnla^untnt  of  the  Human  Speciei; 
far  or  Abecedary,  or  Klements  of  Logic 
Cta.  In  1799  the  Helvetic  government 
dinctor  of  the  orphan-house  at 
il4t  canton  of  ('nderwald  ;  and,  on  the 
tf  thai  establishment,  the  chateau  of 
tt,  fatt  Ingues  from  Heme,  was  granted 
Timiuabef  of  pxipih  which  now  flocked 
I  aiuxi  him  to  lemove  his  seminary  to 
«f  Yvtnlun.  In  1803  the  caniou  of 
him  a  member  uf  the  Helvetic 

hv    I'-    nric  to  Pans; 

lakM^vmtly  rt>  the  emperor 

Iktmifrof  &L  I.     He  closed 

|ad  pkilinthrD|iic  life  on  the  17th  of  Fe- 
',«  Bni^  in  Switzerland. 
1. 1.  1  Fi  ■  prtter,  a  Lat.  pettis. 
1.1.  T'Toannoy;  perplex.  ;hanti»; 
a^.  )  encumber :  a  peslerer  is  one 
m  disturbs :   pestertjus,  cumber- 

1  ud  peaM 
I  knch  en  *  borel  they  lay, 

THtter. 
Viho  then  shall  hlante 
nm  tu  rvrtiil  und  start, 
t  u  wiiiiin  him  does  cooderan 

I  f  afta^timtr*.   iftubfth. 

I ihU  la  ;«>t«r  us  with  message, 
tatnaiti  of  thou  UoUs.  i/ialujtfoTt. 
k  SfAiiul  ta^aboads   uolc  the  dislike 
I  M  of  gaouug  them,  as  that  wluch 
',  puUnmi,  and  of  no  open  csaniDlc. 
Baatni  Hrtirtf  \  II, 
|(kI  fturrrJ  in  Itiis  pinfold  here, 
f»ft  (tsil  and  feverish  being. 

Mlllnti. 
I  witk  nice  and  rats,  and  to  this 
abU. 

jl/i"«  •vniiut  Admim. 
)  if  icribbltn  daily  [vittr  the  woild 

~      ■  ■  I  staff.  Ihruilr-. 

aadi  ftUT  the  rh<irch  and  delude 
eoalndictiaas  theimelvcs  ;istert<Nl 
I  ■■*  •{villy  r«vcrol  by  thrm  as  llic  la- 

iMBa  ha  «aa  panoad  with  Doise ; 
4  i*as  ynfami  by  (h«  hoys,  SKi/i. 

lM*t  I  has*  a  soul ;  nor  ran  all  (be  books 
t  BMMriatiaCa  have  p—tmi  the  wnrld  ever 
■  la  dw  (aolnry.  Siente. 

Vt.jKitiUnet:  \jU. 
prtlilrntia.      Pest ; 
,  plagtie;  mortal  or  in- 
fectious distemper : 


pestilent  and  pestilential  mean,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  pestilence;  contagious;  producing 
|>l.ii;iie  or  disease :  inalijpiant :  peslilently  is 
mischicvouslj  ;  destrucuvtly. 

We  have  found  this  man  a  ptifilrnt  fellow,  and  a 
mover  of  sedition  amotij^  all  the  Jews,  Acit  xxiv.  5. 

There  is  nothing  imira  conlaj^ious  and  prutiUnt  than 
soDie  kinds  ol  harinony  ;  ibau  some  nothing  mora 
strong  and  poleni  unlo  good,  lliwker. 

Itoary  niciuMt-d  hiejd  the  soldiers  Ihrusliug  upon 
their  spears  r.iilt'd  agaiiiKl  king  Ferdinand,  wlin  with 
such  corrupt  and  ftiulenl  bread  would  feed  them, 

KiwtteM, 
The  red  jttiiltn  t  strike  all  tiadet  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish,  Shalufean. 

Ureal  nnging  of  bells  in  populous  cities  dissipated 
pntitenl  air.  which  may  be  Iroia  the  concussion  uf 
the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound.  Bucoii. 

Une  peiiilrnt  fine, 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Walked  on  before  the  rest.  Suckling, 

Which  prece'lent,  of  ;ir»(i7«Tit  import. 
Against  tJiee,  IJenry,  had  been  brought, 

Daniel. 
If  govemmeat  depends  npon  religion,  then  this 
shews  the  pettilefitwl  design  of  those  that  attunipt  to 
disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests.    SuulA. 
Fire  involved 
Id  pa(i<flsliiil  vapours,  stench,  and  smoak. 

Addiion. 
These  with   the  sir  passim;  into  the  lungs,  infect 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  lay  the  loundalion  of  ;«ili/»i- 
luf  fevers,  fl  o'rfuwnf. 

To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the  cqua  - 
tor  a  perpetual  spring  would  be  a  most  jfttitenl  and 
iiuuuport.ihk'  summer.  Bmllfji. 

The  world  almunds  with  feitilmt  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine.  Sirifi'*  MitctWinin. 

PE-STILLATION,  n. ».  )       Lat.   pUtUlum  ; 

Pej.'ile.  S  It.ll.  prtrfUo,  ;)i»- 

lelU.  ITie  act  of  pounding  or  breaking  in  a 
mortar :  the  instrument  with  which  things  are 
broke  in  a  mortar. 

'J'he  best  dianrf^nds  are  comniinuhlc,  and  so  far 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto  ;«<- 
titlotton,  and  resist  not  any  onlinary  jvjIU.    Bruwne. 

What  real  alteration  ran  the  beating  of  the ;>Mi(e 
make  in  any  bodv,  but  of  thu  texture  of  it  T    Lfcke. 

I'pim  our  vegetable  roo<]  the  leelh  and  jaws  act 
as  the  iKille  and  mortar.  Arbulhnot. 

PESTIS,  the  plague.    See  Mediciije,  Index. 
PF-T,  n.  I.  ^      Ital.  pc«/i> ;  Lat.  pcf  <«(», 

Pet'tish,  ttdj.  J  the  breast  i   A  slight  ua»- 

Pi.r'TisiiNEiS,  B.  «.  Jsion  or  grief:  pettish  is 
fretful  ;  peevish :  peltishness,  peevislmess. 

Nor  dulh  their  rhildliood  prove  their  innocence  ; 
They're  froward,  fietlith,  and  unused  to  smile. 

Creech, 
If  all  the  world 
."^hould  in  a  (vi  of  temperance  feed  on  pol»e, 
Drink  the  clear  stream  and  nothing  wear  but  friete. 
The  all-giver  would  bounthsokt,  would  bo  unpraised. 

If  wa  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  ask,  our 
next  business  is  to  take  pel  at  the  refusal. 

Life,  given  for  noble  purposes,  mutt  not  be  thrown 
up  in  a  pel,  nor  whined  away  in  love.  CMifr. 

Like  chilJrin,  when  we  lincoiir favorite  plaything, 
wc  throw  f  way  the  lest  in  a  'H  of  jieUiihneu.        U. 
1'liey  cause  the  proud  ti>c-ir  visiu  to  delay, 

.And  wnd  the  godly  in  a  pri  to  pray,  P*l» 
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PET, «.«.  PtolMbly  from  petit,  little.  See 
Peat.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and 
brought  up  by  hand :  a  cade  lamb. 

PETAL,  n.  I.  )      Lat.  pelalum.    The  leaf  of 

PEt'ALODS.      )  a  flower :  having  petals. 

P»tat  a  a  tenn  in  botaDT,  lignifying  those  fine 
coloured  leaves  thatcompow  the  floweri  of  all  plant*  : 
whence  plant*  are  diitinguiahed  into  monopetalous, 
wbo*e  6ower  is  onecontiaued  leaf ;  tripetaloui,  pen- 
tapetalous,  and  polypetaloiu,  when  taey  coniist  of 
three,  6ve,  or  man;  leave*.  Qui'imr. 

Petal,  in  botany.    See  Botant. 

PETALIFORME.    See  Botany. 

PETALISM,  a  mode  of  deciding  on  the  guilt 
of  citizens,  similar  to  the  Athenian  Ostracism. 
It  wras  introduced  in  Syracuse  about  A.  A.  C. 
460,  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  the  richer  citizens, 
who  had  often  about  that  time  aimed  at  the  dia- 
dem. To  prevent,  therefore,  the  evils  daily 
arising  firom  thence,  and  to  bring  down  the  as- 
piring minds  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  obliged  to  muie  a  law  like  that  of 
the  Athenian  ostracism  ;  differing  only  in  thLi, 
that  every  citizen  at  Syracuse  should  write  on  a 
leaf,  instead  of  a  shell,  the  names  of  such  as  they 
apprehended  powerful  enough  to  usurp  the  so- 
vereignty. When  the  leaves  were  counted,  he 
who  had  the  most  suffrages  against  him  was, 
without  farther  enquiry,  banished  for  five  years, 
l^his  method  of  weakening  the  interest  of  the 
overgrowing  citizens  was  called  petalism,  fit>m 
wtTiAov,  a  leaf.  This  law  was  attended  with 
many  evil  coasequences ;  for  those  who  were 
mo«t  capable  of  governing  the  commonwealth 
were  driven  out,  and  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic a£&in  committed  to  the  meanest  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  nay,  many  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were 
able  to  render  their  country  great  service,  fearing 
to  fall  under  the  penalties  of  this  law,  withdrew 
from  the  city,  and  lived  private  in  the  country, 
not  concerning  themselves  with  public  affairs : 
whence,  all  the  employments  being  filled  with 
men  of  no  merit  or  experience,  the  republic  was 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  residy  to  nil  into  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  law,  there- 
iore,  of  petalism,  upon  more  mature  deliberation, 
was  repealed  soon  after  it  had  been  enacted,  and 
the  reins  of  government  were  again  put  into  the 
bands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  them. 

I'ETALITE,  a  mineral  discovered  in  the 
mine  of  Uto  in  Sweden  by  M.  D'Andrada,  in- 
teresting, fit>m  its  analysis  by  M.  Arfredson 
having  led  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  alkali. 

This  rare  mineral  occurs  in  masses,  which  have 
a  foliated  structure,  and  are  divisible  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  planes  of  a  four-sided  prism, 
whose  bases  are  elongated  rhombs,  or  parallelo- 
grams with  angles  of  137°  08'  and  42"  52',  ac- 
cording to  Ilaiiy.  The  laminc  are  sometimes 
scaly,  undulated,  or  interlaced.  It  scratches 
glass  and  has  nearly  the  hardness  of  feldspar. 
Its  lustre  is  usually  glistening,  and  somewhat 
piarly ;  the  planes,  produced  by  mechanical  di- 
v.sion  in  one  direction,  have  however  a  higher 
lustre.  It  is  translucent  in  different  degrees; 
and  its  color  u  white,  either  milk  white,  or  with 
shade.4  of  gray,  re<l,  or  green  ;  the  red  sometimes 
appears  as  a  slight  tinge  of  pink.  Itt  s))ecific 
gravity  is  between  2-4  and  2-6. 


Chemical  characten. — ^When  itron 
by  the  blow-pipe  it  melts,  according  to 
into  a  transparent  porous  glass.  Linh 
ment  be  very  minute,  its  surface  or 
fused.  It  contains,  accoiding  to  a  rac 
analyses  by  Arfvedson,  silex  79-2,  alt 
lithia  5-7 ;  =  100-1.  Professor  Clark 
gives  silex  80-0,  alumine  15-0,  lithia 
of  manganese  2-5,  water  0-75.  An 
Vauquelin  gives  silex  78,  alumine  1 
=  98. 

The  new  alkali,  lithia,  was  first  di 
the  petalite  by  Arfvedson.  It  som 
sembles  white  quartz,  but  is  easily  di 
by  the  foregoing  characters : — It  has 
only  in  Sweden,  at  Uto,  Sahla,  and  1 
and  is  usually  associated  with  quart: 
spodumen,  &c. 

This  interesting  mineral  has  been 
by  Dr.  Brewster  to  have  a  perfect 
structure,  and  to  possess  two  axes  of 
fraction. 

PETAIl',  n.«.      J      Vi. petard  ;l\. 

Petard',  n.  t.  (  of  Lat.  pedo.  j 
ing  engine  of  warfare,  used  former!} 
See  below. 

Tit  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  fetmrd.     Shaluptar 
Find  all  hi*  having  and  his  holdi 
Reduced  t'  eternal  noise  and  scoldii 
The  coiyugal  petard  that  tears 
Down  all  portcuUices  of  ears. 
A  ptlard  is  an  engine  of  metal,  almost 
of  a  bat,  about  seven  inches  deep,   at 
inches  over  at  the  mouth ;  when  cliarg 
powder  well  beaten,  it  is  covered  with  : 

Elank,  bound  duwn  fast  with  ropes,  runn 
andles,  which  are  round  the  nm  near  t 
it  :  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  ban 
places  a*  are  deaigned  to  be  surprised,  ti 
up :  they  are  also  used  in  counterrain 
through  into  the  enemy's  galleries. 

MUitarti  . 

Petar,  or  Petard.  Fr.  petard, 
tardo.  A  petard  is  an  engine  of  mt 
in  tlie  shape  of  a  hat,  about  seven  it 
and  about  five  inches  over  at  the  moi 
charged  with  fine  powder,  well  beate 
vered  with  a  madrier  or  plank,  bounc 
with  ropes,  running  through  handles, 
round  tne  rim,  near  the  mouth  of  it. 
is  applied  to  gates  or  barriers  of  such 
are  designed  to  be  surprised,  to  blow 
they  are  also  used  in  countermines 
through  into  the  enemy's  galleries.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  French  Huguenot 
who  by  means  of  petards  took  Calic 
same  year.  Petards  are  of  four  diffc 
the  first  contains  12  lbs.  I3ozs. ;  sec 
11  ozs.;  third  1  lb.  lOozs. ;  fourth  : 
blind  fu.sc  composition  for  them  is 
powder  7  lbs.,  wood  ashes  3  ozs. 

PETAU  (Denis),  or  Pltavus  (Di 
French  Jesuit  of  great  erudition,  born 
in  1583.  lie  was  but  tiinetci>n  yt 
when  he  was  made  professor  of  philos< 
University  of  Bourges.  He  joined  i 
in  1605,  and  did  great  credit  to  tla-iii 
dition.  He  became  a  zealous  advoi 
chun-h  of  Rome ;  and  criticised  and 
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lia  chief  work,  which  is  still  in 

kWcDiitled  RaliooariumTeinfioruni. 

«aasri|iiKnt  of  universal   history,  from 
I  lo  I63j,  with  authorities.     He 
ID  \6.rl. 

la  toologjr,  flying  squirrels;  a 

lia  geaus  sciurus.     Tliey  have  a 

!  Cileoded   from  the  fore  to  the 

for  flyntig.     Tliey  are  styled 

GmeliQ  sciuri  volantes,  flying 

rtion  from   the  sciuri  scan- 

squirreU ;    but  Dr.   Shaw 

ri,  wherein  he  is  followed  by 

I  enumerates  eight  specie;).     See 

USTiE,  in  antiquity,  those  who  ex- 
rtationtbe  petaurum. 
ll'M.  Gr.  xcravpov,  or  irtriifpovy  a 
[  to  I  wail,  on  which  birds  used  to 
» it  Re  Rust.  I.  3,  c.  9  ;  I'oll .  Onom. 
[la.  The  (lelaurum  was  also  a  ma- 
tin the  air,  from  which  the  petau- 
ifti,  and  descended  to  the  earth 
I  lopc. — Jut.  Sat.  14,  v.  265. 
K£,  a  large  and  flat  province  of 
rtpire,  in  which  I'ekin  is  situated. 
I  weftcm  boundary  of  the  province, 
tv«  Peiho,  enables  it  to  carry  on  a 
de  with  Corea  and  Japan.  Its 
Fchiefly  supported  by  the  communi- 
uDcd  by  Its  nvers  with  the  imperial 
^K  the  tribute  of  all  the  provinces, 
^M  kmd,  IS  conveyed,  and  vast  num- 
^^ps  who  live  entirely  on  the  water, 
^f§UuDg  or  breeding  of  ducks.  The 
Hpi  ktaled  lo  Sir  George  Staunton  at 
9f  tot  tliis  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  a 
kUd.   Rice,  wheat,  and  barley, 

in  medicine,  a  name  given  to 
red  or  of  any  otlier  color, 
Jignant  fevers. 
f  mdj.    lau  peUtkia.   Pestilen- 
Obiolete. 

my  feren  with  buboes  and  ear- 
itfUmt  01  spotted  fevers. 

Arbuthnot, 

I  rSt-).  the  apostle,  bom  at  Betlisaida, 
r  jonos,  and  brotlier  of  St.  Andrew. — 
,  43.  His  first  name  wa.s  Simon ;  but, 
Saviour  csdied  him  to  the  aposlleship, 
^3bs  name  into  Cephas,  that  is,  in 
^■t,  or  a  rock  ;  in  Latin  petra,  whence 
W%na  a  married  man ;  and  had  his 
■odwr-iA-law,  and  his  wife,  at  Caper- 
m  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. — Mark  i. 
witt.  IV;  Luke  iv.  38.  St.  Andrew, 
tiled  by  Jesus  Christ,  met  his 
1  told  him  (John  i.  41),  '  we 
b,'  and  then  brought  him^to 
one  day  with  our 
I  thpir  ordinary  occoa- 
i(  iit  they  were  present 

I  I  Cana  in   Galilee 

.  l).  JO.  bi,  I'eter'i  miraculous 
;  (be  ciire  of  his  wife's  mother ; 
I  the  waters ;  his  answers  to  our 
Dt  qoestiorLs ;    his  presence  at 
I  i  his  payment  of  the  tribute ; 


his  questions  respecting  forgiveness,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  ;  his  vain  self-confidencfl 
that  he  would  stand  by  his  Lord ;  his  triple  de- 
nial of  him  soon  after,  with  his  consequent 
repentance;  his  meeting  wflli  him  after  his  rciur- 
rectioii ;  his  second  miraculous  drauglit  of  tishes ; 
our  Saviour's  trying  questions  to  him ;  his  meet- 
ing with  the  other  apostles ;  the  miraculous  gift 
of  tongues  ;  his  sermon,  or  address  lo  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  consequent  conversion  of  3000  persons  ; 
fiis  miraculous  cure  of  the  lame  beggar,  and  con- 
version of  other  5000 ;  his  imprisonment  by  the 
priests  and  sadducees,  and  his  boldness  on  that 
occasion ;  his  annunciation  of  death  to  Ananias 
and  Sapphira;  his  second  imprisonment  and  li- 
beration by  an  angel ;  his  boldness  before  the 
Jewish  rulers ;  his  sufferings  and  dismission ;  his 
preaching  at  Samaria ;  his  reproof  lo  Simon  the 
magician ;  his  cure  of  /Eneas  at  Lydda ;  his 
raising  up  Tabitha  from  death ;  his  vision  at 
Joppa,  the  message  to  him  from  Cornelius,  and 
his  conversion ;  Peter's  visit  to  him,  and  the  con- 
sequences; his  return  to  Jerusalem;  witli  his 
imprisonment  by  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  D.  44;  are 
all  recorded,  wiiii  many  other  interesting  particu- 
lars, in  the  Go$|iels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostle.s. 
After  his  delivery  from  prison  by  the  angel,  he 
left  Jerusalem  ;  bul  we  are  not  told  what  became 
of  him  till  the  council  held  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  51.  It  is  thought  that  before  this  time  lie 
made  his  second  journey  to  Home,  whence  he 
wrote  his  first  epistle.  St.  Peler  was  obliged  lo 
leave  Rome  in  the  year  51,  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  who  had  banished  all  Jews  from 
tlience.  The  particulars  of  St.  Peter's  life  are 
little  known  from  A.  D.  51,  in  which  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  was  held,  till  his  last  journey  lo 
Rome,  which  was  some  time  before  his  death. 
Then,  being  acquainted  by  revelation  that  the 
time  of  his  death  was  not  far  off  (2  Pet.  i.  14), 
he  wrote  to  Ihe  faithful  his  second  epistle.  St. 
Peter  and  Sl  Paul  came  lo  Rome,  it  is  said, 
about  ihe  same  time,  A.  I).  65,  where  they  per- 
formed many  miracles,  and  made  many  converts. 
Simon  M^^us,  by  his  tricks,  continued  here  to 
deceive  the  people,  pretending  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  even  attempting  to  ascend  into 
heaven.  See  Simon  Maois.  Soon  after  this 
St.  Peter  vraa  thrown  into  pri-ton,  where  he  con- 
tinued, we  are  told,  for  nine  months ;  at  last  he 
was  crucified  in  the  Via  Ostia,  with  his  head 
downwards,  as  he  himself  had  desired  of  his  ex- 
ecutioners. This  he  did  out  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
mility, lest  it  should  be  thought,  as  Sl.  Ambrose 
says,  that  be  affected  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  said  ihaf  his  body  was  at  first  buried  in  tlie 
catacombs,  two  miles  from  Rome,  from  whence 
it  was  afterwards  transported  lo  the  Vatican, 
where  it  has  lain  ever  since.  His  festival  is  ce- 
lebrated with  that  of  St.  Paul,  on  Ihe  29th  of 
.lune.  St.  Peter  died  A.  1).  66,  after  having 
been  bishop  of  Rome,  accunling  lo  the  general 
account,  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years. 
Hif  age  was  about  seventy-four  or  seventy-five. 
It  IS  agreed  that  Sl.  I  jnus  was  his  successor.  St. 
Peter  has  been  made  the  author  of  several  books ; 
such  vere  his  Acts,  his  < iospel,  his  Uevelaiion, 
his  work  itbout  preaching,  and  another  about 
Judgment.      There  is  extanl  a   large  hi.story  ol 
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St.  Peter,  called  The  Recognition,  Bscril)e<l  lo 
St.  Clement. 

I'eter  of  Blois,  a  learned  man  of  the  twelfth 
century,  bom  about  1120,  at  Blois,  in  France. 
He  wa.1  the  first  person  who  employed  the  famous 
word  transubstantiation.  He  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor lo  William  U.  kinij  of  Sicily,  in  1167, 
and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  privy  .seal.  In 
116Rhe  left  Sicily  and  returned  into  Frajice. 
He  was  soon  after  invited  into  England  by  Henry 
II..  who  employed  him  as  his  private  secretary, 
made  him  archdtacon  of  Rath,  and  gave  him 
some  other  benefices.  \N  hen  he  had  spent  a  few 
years  at  court,  he  rctireil  into  the  family  of  Ri- 
chard archbishop  of  I'lmterbiiry,  who  had  made 
him  his  secretary  and  chancellor  about  117(i.  In 
this  station  he  continued  to  the  death  of  the 
arclibishop  in  1103,  enjoyinc  the  highest  depree 
of  favor  witli  that  prelate.  Our  author  remained 
in  the  same  station  with  archbishop  Baldwin, 
who  succeeded  Richard.  He  was  also  sent  by 
that  prelate  io  plead  his  cause  before  pope  I'rban 
III.  Afler  the  departure  of  Baldwin  for  the 
Holy  Land,  in  1192,  our  autlior  was  involved  in 
viirious  Iruubles  in  Ins  old  age;  and  died  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  apjiears 
from  his  works,  which  may  be  justly  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  nM>numenls  of  the  age 
in  which  he  fiourishefl,  lo  have  been  a  man  of 
great  integrity  and  sincere  piely,  as  well  as  of  a 
lively  inventive  eenius  and  uncommon  cnidilion. 
His  printed  works  consist  of  134  letters,  which 
he  collected  at  the  desire  of  Henry  11. ;  of  sixly- 
five  sermons ;  and  of  seventeen  tracts  on  different 
subjects. 

I'nKR  THE  HcaitiT.  See  Crosades,  vol.  ir. 
p.  680. 

pKTER  I.,  styled  the  Great,  czar,  and  after- 
wards emperor  of  Russia,  founder  of  the  Russian 
empire;  for  though  the  country  was  well  known, 
and  of  great  antiquity,  yet  it  had  no  extent  of 
jtower,  of  political  influence,  or  of  general  com- 
merce, in  Europe,  till  his  time.  He  was  bom 
in  1672  ;  and  was  proclaimed  czar  when  but  ten 
years  of  age,  in  exclusion  of  John  his  eliler  bro- 
ther, who  was  of  a  sickly  conslitiition  and  weak 
mind.  The  princess  Sophia,  his  half  sister,  made 
an  insurrection  in  fiivor  of  John  ;  and,  to  put 
an  end  lo  the  civil  war,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
the  two  brothers  should  jointly  share  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  I'cler  had  been  very  negligently 
educated,  not  only  through  the  general  defects 
of  the  Russian  system,  but  likewise  through  the 
arts  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  "nirrounded  him 
with  every  thing  ihiit  mieht  stifle  his  natural  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  ami  ilrpnve  his  mmd.  Not- 
withstanding this,  his  iuLlmalion  for  military 
eiercises  discovered  iiwlf  lu  his  tenderest  year.. 
He  formed  a  toinp;iiiy  «l  fil^y  men,  coninianded 
by  foreign  officers,  clothed  and  exercised  after 
the  (ierinan  manner:  he  entered  himself  into 
the  )uwe<t  (lost,  that  of  a  dnimmer ;  and  never 
rose  ottierwise  than  as  a  soldier  of  fortune. 
He  now  teinforccd  his  company  with  several 
others,  till  at  la^t  he  had  k»>  louethcr  a  consider- 
able body  of  sotdi4'fS,  and  by  this  nicsins  cra- 
d*    ",  :"    ',     iidinml  trtKips. 

I  :i    he  lidd   inel 

wiiii  >  I  I  ]tii.  pleaiure- 


houses,  made  such  an  impression  on 
that  he  conceived  the  almost  impiactic 
of  forming  a  navy.     His  first  care 
some  Hollanders  to  build  some  small        _ 
Moscow  ;  and  he  passed  two  successive  sun 
on  board  English  or  Dutch  ships,  which  w 
from  Archangel,  that  he  might  instruct  hh 
in  eveiT  branch  of  naval  affairs.     In  U 
John  died,  and   Peter  was  now  sole 
the  empire.     In   1098  he  sent  an 
Holland;   and  went  incognito   in   the 
visiting  England  as  well  as  Holland,  lo  iU 
himself  fully  in  the  art  of  ship-buildinj;, 
Amsterdam  he   worked    in    the  yard  as  ■ 
vate  ship-carpenter,  under  the  name   of  I 
Michaelof ;  but  he  has  been  often  heard  to 
that   if  he  had  never  goue  to  Englandi 
remained  ignorant  of  that  art.     In  170  ' 
got  together  a  Irody  of  standing  forces, 
ing  of  30,1100  fo<it;  and  now  ihe  vast 
had  formed  displayed  itself  in  all  its  [ 
o|>ened  his  dominions  toall  intelligent  i 
having  first  sent  the  chief  nobility  of  hit  en 
into  foreign  countries  to  improve  t' 
knowledge  and  learning,  and  inviti  .     . 
all  the  foreigners  he  could  meet  witli,  «!io 
capable  of  instructing  his  subjects,     lliis  n 
many  discontents;   and  ihe  despotic  antii 
he  exerted  ou  that  occasion  was  scarcely  po 
ful  enough  to  suppress  them.     Ir.  '■'■  '• 
slrengtlienc*!  by  the  alliance  of  An  _ 
Poland,  he  made  war  ou  Charle»  ^ii.4 
Sweden.    His  first  ill  success  did  ; 
for  he  used  to  say, '  my  armies 
come,  but  tins  will  at  last  teach  tbeinl 
quer.'     He  afterwards  gained  conside 
vantages;  and  founded  Petersburg  in  ll 
1709  he  gained   a  complete   victory    ■* 
Swedes  at  Pultowa.     Being  in  1712  end 
the  'Hirks  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  III 
inevitably  lost ;  and,  had  not  the  ciarin 
rine  bribed  the  grand  viiier,  even  tlic  ( 
dence  could  not  have  effected   his  deU 
In  1716  he  made  a  tour  through  Gen 
Holland,  and  visited  the  royal  academy  r 
at  I'aris.  It  would  be  eudless  to  enum'er 
various  establishments   for  which  the 
are  obliged  lo  him.     He  formed  an  1 
model  of  the  most  military  nations :  he  I 
fleets  in  all  the  four  seas  which  bor 
Russia  :  be  caused  many  strong  fbrtr 
rai.scd   after  tiie  be.st  plans ;  ahd   mad 
iiient  harbours :  he  intrxtdiiced  art*  and  ( 
into  his  dominions,  and  freed  r 
superstitious  abuses ;  he  bmi' 
&c.;  was   generous  in  rewaniiii^-,^ 
punishing  ;  faithful,  laborious,  and 
was  he  not  free  from  ro"nhncs«  of  ( 
had  indeed  cured  himself  of  excess  in  1 
but  he  has  been  brarwl.  .1  « iili  nili.- 
larly  cruelly    He  ■ 
son  princo  Alexis  !• 

severe  to  his  son's  friends.  Ho  bchcade 
brother-in-law  count  Lapurhin,  broifu 
wile  (fiiokessa  Uipuchin  whom  ho  liad  1 
and  uncle  to  nrincr  Alexis.  The  priB 
fcs  or  «Uii  forfeited  his  heal.  The  r»ni 
the  i/;ir'H  life  «uis  a  series  of  i,'r.ind  ptul| 
Uir>,   and   exploila,  that  taupfi  ' 
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excessive  sererities.     He  made 
I  to  hU  ronrt  and  to  his  council. 
thit  be-  luul  sacrificed  liis  son 
ins.     He  died  of  (he 
IT;  the  world  at   least 

iiiTo,  if  not  with  the 
»;ui  tall   of  stature, 
lii.^:      ,  ;ipect,  though  some- 

b^  convulsions,  which  altered 
ll«  conrersed  with  persons  in  all 
1  women ;  and  valued  hiniHclf  on 
I  draughts,  rather  than  sippini;  de- 
For  a  minuter  account  of  his 
iMD^t(C-see  RtMiA,  Pt:TERsBrRG,&c. 
fBU  tL  coperor  of  Russia,  the  son  of  the 
Imm  puioe  Alexis,  was  bom  in  1715; 
m  ttXt  ncceeded  the  empress  Catharine 
lliWdMtuH]  him  grand  dukf>  in  1726. 
"  ^ItTent  of  his  rcign  was  tlie 
XikolT.  See  Menzikoff. 
tfiftren. 
If  r  of  Russia,  was  the  son 

•  I  like  of  Holstein  Gottorp, 
I  piMcM  Aline,  dauf;hter  of  I'eler  the 
i^auwat  bora  in  1728.  (>n  the  death  of 
■pn*  Elinhelh,  in  1762,  he  succeeded  tu 
!■■(,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  being 
Midtk*  wne  )ear  by  his  wife,  Catharine 
Bt  dial  in  confinement  seven  days  after- 
Ik  mi,  aj  is  generally  believed,  was  inur- 
lacbu^tvus  manner. 
ntm.,  kinx  of  Arra(!:on,  succeeded  his 
ifaHll.  in  1276,  and  turned  his  arms 
uSiTiTtr.  lotiliich  kini^om  he  laid  claim; 
Ifc  iuest  of  it.     He  married 

ta#.'  :d  king  of  Sicily;  and,  to 

(Ai<Ma]tH9rt  of  that  island,  contrived  the 
I  of  the  French,  called  the  Sici- 
See  SiciLT.  For  this  crime  he 
1  were  excommunicated  by  pope 
lit  died  at  Villefranche  in  1282. 
t  Cat  It,  king  of  Castile,  succeeded 
FAlpbonsus  XI.  in  1350,  in  his  six- 
^iod  proved  a  most  barbarous  and 
»nich  provoke<l  Ins  subjects  to 
I  htm ;  Dut,  little  to  the  honor  of 
restored  by  their  assistance 
t caomand  of  the  brave  Blaik  I'nnce 
■i  lie  was  afterward*,  however,  abau- 
jlVrkim,  and  met  his  ju^t  fate  from  his 
'HOffj,  cutiDt  of  Trastamara,  who  killed 
•"»  K"  own  hand.  See  Sp.hs. 
im  «ii  iIm,  the  name  of  four  kings  of 

'fu>,  of  Portugal,  duke  of 

>  •«  «>e  spcond  son  of  John,  king  of 

I  >a<  twra  Mb  March,  1394.     He  was 

aplished  princes  of  his  age ; 

f  TCfjr  leanied,  and  wa.'i  a  patron  of 

Kmin.  To  increase  his  knowledsce,  he 
nufft  Ike  principal  countries  of  F.u- 
I  *i>r  nd  Africa,  with  a  train  suitable  to 
^'y;  of  which  travels  an  account  was 
■•d.  but,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
^••W  with  romantic  fables.  On  his  re- 
'*Mm»d  iMbel,  daughter  of  count  Crgel, 
ymt  ilmi^iw  of  king  Peter  I\  .  He  vi- 
■■(IimI,  tod  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
'tAfnIISad,  1417,  by  his  cousin  Henry 


v.,  who  was  grandson  of  John  of  Gatint  by  the 
father,  as  Don  Pedro  was  by  tlie  mother,  la 
1440  he  was  appointed  recent  of  Portugal, 
during  the  minority  of  his  cousin  Alphonsus  V. 
His  regency  was  so  mild  as  well  as  just,  iliat  the 
people  of  Lisbon  asked  leave  to  erect  a  statue 
to  him,  which  this  great  i>rince  declined.  He 
governed  the  kingdom  with  so  much  piopriely 
that  Portugal  was  never  more  resjiected  by  the 
otlier  powers  of  Europe.  He  diminished  the 
taxes,  maintained  the  laws  in  their  vigor,  and 
g:tve  the  young  king  an  excellent  education ; 
who,  when  he  came  of  age,  was  so  plea.sed  witli 
his  conduct,  that  he  marrietl  and  raised  to  the 
throne,  the  duke's  daughter.  Donna  Isabella,  in 
I44C.  Yet  all  his  merits  did  not  prevent  the 
envy  of  some  courtiers,  who  at  last  got  so  much 
the  ear  of  the  monarch  as  to  persuade  bim  tliat 
the  duke  was  a  traitor :  but,  ujion  an  inspection 
of  his  papers,  Alphonsus  became  convinced  of 
his  innocence;  and,  as  the  only  amends  he 
could  now  make,  ordered  his  body  to  be  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  honor  in  his  own  se- 
pulchre. 

Peteb,  iBE  WitD  Bov,  a  savage,  found  in 
the  wnods  near  Hamelen,  a  town  in  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  when  king  George  I.  with  a 
party  of  friends  was  hunting  in  llie  forest  of 
Hcrtswold.  He  was  supposed  to  be  then  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  had  subsiste<l  in  those 
woods,  upon  leaves,  berries,  wild  plants,  bark  of 
trees,  &c.,  from  his  infancy.  In  1726  he  was 
brought  over  to  England,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  Ur.  Arbuthnot,  with  proper  teachers.  But 
though  there  appeared  no  natural  defect  in  his 
organs  of  speech,  he  could  never  be  brought  to 
articulate  a  syllable  distinctly.  He  was  after- 
wards  committed  to  the  care  of  different  peisons, 
but  never  acquired  any  degree  of  improvement. 
He  died  the  22nd  of  February,  1785,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  seventy-two  yean  old.  He 
was  well  made ;  middle-sized  ;  had  no  appear- 
ance of  an  idiot,  nor  any  thing  particular  in  his 
form,  except  two  of  his  fingers  united  by  a  web 
up  to  the  middle  joint.  He  was  delighted  with 
music,  and  learued  to  hum  a  tune.  He  hxd  a 
fore-knowledge  of  bad  weather.  I-ord  Aloa- 
boddo  gives  a  particular  description  of  him,  as 
an  instance  of  his  favorite  hypothesis,  that  '  man 
in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal.' 

PcrER  Le  PoiiT  (St.),  a  market  town  of 
Guernsey,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  island,  consists  of  one  long  narrow  str«et. 
It  IS  defended  by  tlie  Old  caxtle  and  Castle  Cor- 
net. The  latter,  which  commands  both  the  (own 
and  harbour,  is  situated  on  a  rock,  separated  from 
the  land  by  an  ann  of  the  so,  600  yards  wide, 
and  fordahle  only  at  low  water.  The  harbour  has 
a  good  road  for  shipping.  The  pier,  a  fine  work, 
formed  of  stones  joined  together  with  great  r^^u- 
larity,  affords  not  only  security  to  vessels,  Inil 
being  pavc-d  on  the  top.  and  guarded  by  parapets, 
is  a  pleasiint  and  extensive  parade,  with  a  fine 
prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

PETEUBOROl'GH,  a  city  of  ^as«aburgh 
hundred,  Nortliamptonshire,  six  miles  and  a  half 
north  by  east  from  Stilton,  and  eigfity-one  norOi 
from  London,  is  situate  on  the  bolder  of  Hunts, 
on  the  ootthem  side  of  the  river  Neo,  which  runs 
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hence  througli  Wisbeach,  and  is  navigable  up  to 
the  city.  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  iti  name 
from  a  monastery  erected  about  the  year  600, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  After  the  monastery  had 
flourished  about  "200  years  it  was  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  continued  in  ruins  durinic  a 
Century,  vflien  Ethelwold^  bishop  of  Winchester, 
«ith  toe  assistance  of  Fxliiar  and  his  chancellor 
Adulf,  vrho  was  afterwards  abbot,  rebuilt  this 
abbey  in  the  most  magnificent  and  stalely  man- 
ner :  the  abbots  vere  mitred  afterwards,  and  sat 
in  parliament.  At  the  dissolution  of,  relij^ous 
houses  it  was  converted  into  a  cathedral,  for  a 
bishop,  dean,  and  six  canons,  eight  choristen,  a 
master,  two  schoolmasters,  twenty  scholars,  six 
almsmen,  and  other  officers.  The  cathedral  suf- 
fered much  during  the  civil  war,  but  was 
thoroughly  repaired  some  years  ago.  It  is  a 
noble  structure,  409  feet  long,  and  203  broad. 
Amongst  other  monuments  is  one  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  Catharine  of  Arragon,  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  anotlier  to  the  memory  of 
Wary  tjueen  of  Scots,  both  of  whom  were  buried 
here.  There  is  only  one  parish  church,  Si. 
John's,  besides  the  cathedral.  Tlie  streets  of  Pe- 
terborough are  regular,  but  the  town  has  a  dull 
appearance :  near  the  cathedral  is  a  good  market- 
house,  over  which  are  held  the  sessions  for  the 
hundred.  It  has  also  a  well  endovted  charily 
school  for  twenty  boys  and  forty  girls,  a  free- 
school,  and  a  Sunday  School.  The  trade  in  coal, 
com,  and  timber,  is  considerable,  aud  the  slock- 
ing manufacture  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
On  tJie  whole  this  is  the  least  city,  and  the 
poorest  bishopric  in  England  ;  but  the  jurisdic- 
tion called  Peterborough  Soke  or  Liberty  ex- 
tends over  thirty-two  towns  and  hamlets  in  tlie 
nei^^hbourhood,  in  all  which  places  the  civil 
magistrates  hold  their  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace,  &c.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  six  aldermen,  and  eight  common  coun- 
cil, and  send*  two  members  to  parliament.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and 
lot,  in  number  about  450 ;  and  the  dean  and 
chapter,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor,  appoint 
the  returning  officers.  Near  the  city  is  Caerdyke, 
an  ancient  fuss  made  by  the  Romans  for  drain- 
ing the  fi-ns.  Market  on  Saturday.  Fait»  July 
10th  :  October  2d  and  3d. 

PETr.KDOBOUGii,  a  [Kist-lown  in  llillsbornugh 
county.  New  tiampshirp,  watered  by  the  C'on- 
toncook,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Anihernt,  thirty- 
eight  south-west  of  Concord,  and  sixty-four  north 
west  of  Boston.  This  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable manufacturing  towns  in  the  stale,  and 
contains  an  oil  mill,  a  papeT  mill,  a  woollen 
manufHCtnry,  and  five  cotton  manufactories. 

PLrrKnoRorcn,  ii  town  of  licland,  in  Mooa- 
ghan  county,  and  province  of  I'lsler. 

PETb-KIIEAD  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Al)erdeen,  about  thirty-three  miles 
nortli-east  of  that  city.  It  stands  on  the  most 
easterly  point  in  Scotland,  and  from  thence  due 
west  that  kingdom  is  bro:)dest.  It  is  the  nearest 
land  to  the  northern  continent  of  Europe,  and 
lici  within  300  mili-»  of  the  cape,  which  it  railed 
th«  Nile  of  Norway.  Through  this  channel  the 
grand  boily  of  the  herrings  paw  in  their  annual 
■igratioiis  from  Shetland'and  the  north  leas  to 
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the  more  louthem  latitudes,  attended 

all-devouring  cod  and  ling.     The  pd 

which  the  town  is  built  is  connected 

main  Innd  on  the  north-west  by  an  iai 

more  than  800  yards  wide.     Few  lij 

Great  Britain  are  of  more  imporlandl 

gation   than   Peterhead,  as,   in  case  I 

storms  from  the  easterly  points,  large  1 

bayed  betwixt  this  and  the  mouth  of 

have  not  a  port  that  they  can  safely  tal 

time  of  the  tide,  that  of  Aberdeen  exol 

therefore,  they  cannot  make  tlieir  way 

the  teeth  of  a  strong  easterly  wind, 

this  headland  that  they  may  gain  til 

frith,  tliey  must  inevitably  come  on  shU 

harbour  lies  in  a  spacious  bay,  where 

any  burden  may  ride  in  all  other  win 

therefore    a   frequent   rendezvous   of 

which  frequent  the  northern  seas.  It  i| 

by  a  good  battery.     A  considerable  tri 

ried  on  directly  to  the    Baltic  for  d 

hemp,  tar,  and  other  articles.     Tlien 

manufactures  of  sewing  thread,  wool 

and  cotton.     A  mineral  well  gives,  in 

considerable  gaiety  to  llie  place ;  its  sa 

lues  have  long,  and  very  justly,  been  I 

An  analysis  of  this  water  has  been  gil 

Laing ;  who  found  that  one  pound  M 

contiiiiis  grs.  30]  muriate  of  iron  ;  grs, 

of  lime;  grs.  3}  carbonate  of  iron;  j 

ceous  earth ;  grs.  3  sulphate  of  lime 

sulphate  of  soda ;  grs.  74  muriate  of 

83i   cubic   inches  of  carbonic  acid  | 

water  has  long  been  in  great  repute  foi 

of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  gravel,  d) 

voiis    afTeclions,    female    complaint^ 

leucophlegmasia,  and  diseases  of  genet 

The  town  is  In  the  form  of  a  cross,  anj 

into  four  districts.  The  town  house  i* 

building  at  the  head  of  the  principal  si 

feet  lone,  forty  broad,  with  a  fine  ell 

spire  100  feet  high.     It  co^t  about  £i 

late  improvements  of  the  piers  have  4 

thousand  pounds.     The  Keith  Inch  l 

harlxjur  into  north  and  south,  and  th 

has  never  been  overflowed.     The  soul 

dered  the  more  ccjivenieiit  harbour. 

missioners  for  highland   roads  and  I 

expending  hirge   sums  of  money  in 

communication  between  the  north  an^ 

hours,  and  in  effecting  other  great  ai 

improvements.     Ship-building  is  caul 

great  extent,  and  the  fisheries  are  H 

be  much  more  attended  to  than  fo| 

has  many  elegant  houses  on  its  bor^ 

it  is  a  fort  and  a  guard  house,  with  I 

four  twclve-poundeis,  and  four  eight 

ers.     Peterhe:id  is  a  burgh  of  baron] 

by  a  bailie  and  eight   councillora. 

many  convenient  houses  for  the  accO 

of  strangers.    Tlieie  is  a  ball-room,  a 

there   are  two  sall-walcr  baths.      1 

episcopal  chapel,  and  buigher  and  ) 

meetings,  are  also  respectable.     <)l| 

open  and  peiiiiisulaled  situation,  th«i 

place  IS  r?iteemed  peculiarly  pur«  anj 

even  the  foes  rising  from  the  jca  tri 

be  medicinal  :  the   town  is  thercfofj 

livened  by  the  concourse  of  com{iiin)l 
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!CR  w*s  an  annual  tribute  of 
at  Uoae  out  of  every  family  at 
Pmkt.  This  Ina,  ibe  Saxoci  king, 
Ia  pUgrimage  to  Rome  about  the 
to  the  pope,  partly  as  alms,  and 
oi  a  hottse  erecteU  in  Rome 
:  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  time  of  king  Henry 
enacted   thai,  from  hence- 
pay  any  peosions,  Peter- 
impusitioDS,  to  the  use  of  the 
of  R*n>e. 

t),  a  Jesuit,  was  confessor 

to  Jamc*  U.  kuiK  of  Kiigland. 

him  in  1088,  because  he 

IJM  author  o(  lliose  troubles 

was  then  involved. 
),  was  a  native  of  the  west 
a  liberal  education,  be- 
of   Exeter   Colle^je,  Oxford; 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
Pntious  to  this,  he  studied  painl- 
'  uity,  and  obtained  a  place  in 
ly.     But,  on  taking  orders,  he 
pencil,  except  by  way  of  amuse- 
some  particular  friends.    He 
fiib]ects   and  portraits   wilh 
tlie  Utter  was  a  whole  leni;th 
IV.  when  prince  of  Wales, 
Hall,  in  Great  (juetn  Street. 
bare  been  publislied  from  his 
y  one  of  the  Soul  of  an  In- 
iven  by  Ani^els.     Mr.  Peters 
le  late  duke  of  Kuthnd,  his 
•ahuble  living,  and  the  bishop  of 
liim  a  prebendal  stall  in  his  cathe- 
at  Brasted   Place,  in  Kent,  in 
IWfore  the  revolution  in  France 
ccniineni,  and  nhile  at  Paris  our 
rtqursietl   tlie    unfortunate    Maria 
tllair  Mr.  Peters  to  paint  the  por- 
ptiin.     A  council  was  held  upon 
nnoutly  decided  that  the  effluvia 
•raid  b«  injurious  to  the  royal  in- 
■fenl  '  that  as  a  reason, 

I  llericy. 

i^rio/,  .luiii'jr  of  a  Critical  Disscr- 
2  fc  Dook  of  Job,  was  presented  by 
^Mf  Mohan,  to  the  living  of  Dooon- 
•Conniall,  in  17I.<,  and  resided  there 
"■kta  be  ubtaine<l  that  of  St.  Mabyn, 
**»  CMiocy,  where  he  resided  till  his 
■"Ti.  (ie  WIS  the  friend  and  corre- 
*  vf  biabop  Lowth,  who,  in  his  letter  to 
^ipcaln  highly  of  him. 
*>■  (lluKh),  a  £anatic  in  the  reign  of 
*'••  *t»  th*  son  of  a  merchant  of  Fowey, 
"Siarf  (docated  at  Trinity  College,  Caro- 
11*  look  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1622; 
'■iil,WM  tilliroately  expelled  his  col- 
'  M  eonduct.  He  then  went  on  the 
^lAunards  took  orders,  and  was  lec- 
2%*idH'>'*>  in  London.  Being  here 
Wfern  iMrigiie  with  a  marned  female, 
^M  to  Kotterdatn,  and  became  pastor 
"|fi*  chvrtA.  He  >ubK<|uently  went 
"(>■  fkm  he  reinained  seven  years,  and 
Ued  to  Englaiul.  He  was  one  of  the 
■|Mlt  M  Ctomwcll,  owing  to  his 


talent  for  t^e  burlesque,  and  extreme  popularity 
with  the  soldiers  and  lower  classes.  When  the 
king  was  brought  to  London  for  trial,  Peters, 
says  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was  '  really  and  truly 
his  jailor.'  He  was  vehement  for  the  execution 
of  Charles,  and  suffered,  after  the  Restoration,  as 
a  regicide.  Some  of  his  Discourses,  and  his 
Last  I.cgacy  to  Ins  Daughter,  liavc  been  printed. 

PETKll'S  Island  (St.),  in  the  lake  of  Bienne 
in  the  Helvetic  republic,  remarkable  for  being 
one  of  the  retreats  of  Kousseau  ;  whence  it  has 
also  got  the  name  of  Rousseau's  Island.  It  lies 
towards  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  commands 
very  delightful  views.  Tliere  is  only  one  farm- 
house on  the  island,  in  an  apartment  of  which 
Rousseau  was  lodged. 

Peter's  Lake  (St.),  a  lake  of  Canada,  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  about  fifteen  in  breadth,  is 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Laurence,  aided 
by  several  considerable  nvers,  expanding  over  a 
level  country.  The  lake  is  in  general  shallow, 
and  in  the  ship  channel  there  is  not  usually  found 
more  than  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  water.  Ves- 
sels of  a  considerable  draught,  instead  of  taking 
in  their  whole  cargo  at  Montreal,  take  in  only 
such  part  of  it  as  they  can  carry  across  this  lake, 
and  take  the  remainder  below  the  lake  from 
river  craft. 

PETERSBURG,  or  St.  PrrEBsaimc,  «  city 
of  Russia,  in  tlie  province  of  Ingria,  and  capital 
of  the  empire.  It  was  founded  in  1703  by  Czar 
Peter  the  Great,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  have 
a  fleet  on  the  Baltic;  for  which  reason  he  deter- 
mined to  found  a  city  which  might  become  the 
centre  of  trade  tliroughuut  all  bis  dominions. 
The  spot  he  pitched  upon  was  a  low,  fenny,  un- 
cultivated island,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Neva,  before  they  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
In  the  summer  this  island  was  covered  witli 
mud  ;  and  in  winter  became  a  frozen  pool,  ren- 
dered almost  inaccessible  by  dreary  forests  and 
deep  morasses,  the  haunts  of  bears,  wolves,  and 
other  savage  animals.  Having  taken  the  fort  of 
Nattebuurg,  and  the  Iowa  of  Neischanz,  in  1703, 
Peter  assembled  in  Ingria  above  300,000  men, 
Russians,  Tartars,  Cossacs,  Livunians,  and 
others,  even  from  tlic  most  distant  parts  of  his 
empire,  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  citadel 
and  furtifications,  which  were  linished  in  four 
months  almost  in  despite  of  nature.  He  was 
obliged  to  open  ways  through  forests,  drain  bogs, 
raise  dikes,  and  lay  causeways,  before  he  could 
found  the  new  city.  The  workmen  were  ill-pro- 
vided with  necessary  tools  and  implements ; 
they  were  even  obliged  to  fetch  the  earth  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  or 
in  bags  made  of  old  mats  and  rags  sewed  toge- 
ther. They  had  neither  huts  nor  houses  to  shelter 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather :  the 
country,  which  had  lieeu  dtsolated  by  war, could 
not  accommodate  such  a  multitude  with  provi- 
sions ;  and  the  sunplies  by  the  lake  Ladoga 
were  often  retarded  by  contrary  winds.  In  co-i- 
sequence  of  these  hanlships  above  100,000  men 
are  said  to  have  perished  ;  nevertheless  the  work 
proceeded  with  incredible  vigor  and  expedition  ; 
while  Peter,  for  the  security  of  his  workmen, 
formed  a  great  camp,  in  such  a  manner  tlial  Ins 
infantry  contiuued  lo  Finlaod,  and  bis  cavalry 
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were  quartered  ia  lagria.  The  buildings  of  Die 
city  kept  pace  with  t)ie  fortress,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  town,  surVounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  Nera;  and  m  Utile  more  th:iii  a  year  above 
30,000  honsei  were  erected.  To  people  this 
city  Peter  invited  raerchaiiti,  anilicurs,  tnecha- 
nics,  and  seamen  from  all  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  :  he  demolished  the  town  of  Nieus- 
chants,  and  brought  hither  nut  only  the  materials 
of  the  houses,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
A  thousand  bmilies  were  drawn  from  Moscow; 
he  obliged  his  nobility  to  quit  their  palaces  and 
(heir  villas  in  and  about  Moscow,  and  take  up 
their  residence  at  Petersburg,  in  a  much  more 
cold  and  comfortless  climate.  Finally,  resolving 
to  remove  hither  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he 
issued  an  ordonnance,  importing  that  iill  such 
merchandise  as  had  been  conveyed  to  Archangel, 
to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  should  now  be  sent  to 
Petersburg,  where  they  should  pay  no  more  than 
(he  usual  duties. 

At  first  many  houses  were  built  of  timber ; 
but,  these  being  subject  to  sudden  conHai^rations, 
the  czar,  in  (714,  issued  an  order  that  all  new 
houses  should  be  walled  with  brick  and  covered 
with  tiles.  The  fort  is  an  irregular  hexagon, 
with  opposile  bastions.  This,  together  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  furtilications,  was  in  the  beginning 
formed  of  earth  only ;  but  in  the  sequel  they 
were  faced  with  strong  walls,  and  provideii  with 
bomb-proof  casemates.  In  the  curtain  of  the 
fort,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  a  noble  dispen- 
sary. The  most  remark.ilile  building  within  the 
fort  is  the  cathedral,  built  by  the  direction  of  an 
Italian  architect.  Pctersburj  is  partly  built  on 
little  island-i,  some  of  which  are  connectc<l  by 
draw-bridges  ;  and  partly  on  the  continent.  In 
the  highest  part,  on  the  hank  of  the  Neva,  the 
czar  fixed  his  lubilation,  built  of  freestone,  and 
situated  so  as  to  command  a  prospect  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.  Here  likewise  is  a 
royal  foundry ;  together  with  the  houses  of 
many  noblemen.  On  the  other  side  of  a  branch 
of  the  Neva  stands  the  ciar's  summer  palace, 
with  a  fine  gardf-n  and  or.iniiery.  Petersburg 
ii  very  much  subject  to  dant;erous  inundations. 
In  1715  all  the  b.istions  and  drawbridges  were 
Cither  overwhelmed  or  carried  away. 

It  vras  found  extremely  diAicult,  if  not  im- 
practicable, to  join  the  island)  and  the  continent 
ojf  bridges  :  and  the  a/ljncfnl  country  is  ski  bar- 
ren that  the  town  must  lie  supplied  with  provi- 
sions from  a  great  distance;  consequently  they 
are  extremely  dear.  In  winlit  the  weather  is 
extremely  cold,  and  hot  in  the  summer.  Peter 
the   Great    established     in    the    nci.;' '  1 

manufactures  "f  Inn'n,  piiper,  laltpii- 
guntiowijer,  and  bricks,  ini^ether  wnn  ihmh,  i^r 
nwing  timber.  lie  instituted  also  a  marine  aca- 
demy, and  obliged  every  considfribbj  f.>mily  in 
Russia  to  w<nd  at  least  one  son  or  kiiivtnan, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  einhleen,  lo  this 
seminary.  To  «:rown  hn  other  plans  of  lefonn- 
ation,  he  granted  letters  patent  for  founding  an 
tcadi>my,  u(K>n  a  very  liberal  endowment ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  rxecule  thu  schrme, 
hit  emprfss,  who  survived  him,  brought  it  to 
■'•rfection.  It  wu  mo<lellpd  on  the  plans  of  the 
Uoyal  Societjp  in  London,  and  the  academy  of 


France.    The  whole  city  ^s,  at  present,  di*«l 
into  four  parts:  I.  The  Admiralty  qu.n;  ~ 

Vassali  OstrofT,  or  isl.ind  ;   3.  The  I 
Petersburg ;  4.  The  district  of  Wibur-..-: 
Foundry  district.      These    ore  subi 
eleven  smaller  divisions,  over  each 
placed  a  major  of  police. 

Mr.  Wraxall  calls   St.  Petersburg  in  I 
'  only  an  immense  outline,  which  will 
future  empresses,  and  almost  future  ageiyl 
plete.'     The  streets  in  general,  says  ! ' 
are  broad  and  spacious;  and  three  of 
cipal  ones,  which  meet  in  a  point  at  tl 
rally,  and  reach  to  tiie  extremities  of  the  i 
are  at  least  two  miles  in  length.     Most  i 
are  paved  ;  but  a  few  of  them  are  still 
to  remain  floored  with  planks,     In  seve 
of   the  metropolis,  particularly   in    the 
Ostrnf,  wooden  houses  and  habitations,  i 
superior  to  common  cottages,  are  blende 
the  public  buildings;  but  this  motley 
is  far  less  common  than  at  Moscow,  wh 
can  be  formed  any  idea  of  an   ancient 
city.     The  brick   houses  are  ornameuli 
while  stucco,  which  has  led  several  irav 
say    that   they  are  built  with    stone; 
unless  I  am  greatly  rniilaken,  there  are  i 
stone  structures  in  all  Petersburg.     The  j 
a  palace,  building   by   the  empress   ap 
banks  of  the   Neva,  called   the   marble 
It  is  of  hewn  gninite,  with  marble  colua 
ornaments  ;  the  other  is  the  church  of  1 
constructed  with  the  same  materiaU,  but  I 
finished.  The  mansions  of  the  nobility  i 
of  them  vast  piles  of  building  ;    they 
nished  wiih  great  cost,  and  in  the  same  i 
style  as  at  Paris  or  London.      They 
chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Neva,  eitl 
admiralty  quarter,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  1 
and  .Moscow,  which  are  the  finest  parts  of  ll 
Mr.  Coxe  calculates  the  number  of  ;' 
in  Petersburg  at  1 3U,0UU.     An  eque 
of   Peter   I.   in   bronze,  of  a  i    ' 
work   of  M.   Faleonet,  the   !• 
statuary,  wa?  cast  at  the  expense  ui  <_ 
in  honor  of  her  great  predecessor.     Mr.  ( 
a  particular  description  of  it     The 
creeled  on  the  27tli  of  Au'.(nst,  1782, 
pedestal  of  a  most  prodigious  magnitu 
sitme  when  landed  (a  labor  of  six  monthtH 
forty-two  feci  long  at  the  base,  thiny-«ix  i 
top,   twcnly-nne  thick,  and   seventeen 
bulk  greatly  suqiassing  in  weight  the  meet  I 
monuments  of  lloinan  grandeur.  'The  i 
he  add<,  ■  is  extremely  changeable  m  ihii  i 
tal,  and  the  cold  is  at  times  extreme.      Il  i 
limes  happen*  that  coachmen  or  servants 
they  are  wailing  for  their  masters,  irr  fn 
death.      To   prevent   these   dreadful 

Rrrat  fires  of  whole  tree«.  "*i-l  - ■ 

tiler,  are  kindled  in  the  c 
and  the  most  frequented  | 

The  first  Admiralty  quarter,  I 
mos*  elegant  division  ol  Petrr- 
Its  circuit  are  twenty-three  structuiu  of  li>«ft 
mai{niiude.  Tlie  lm|ierial  Winter  I'abccte^ 
must  celebrated.  Il  is  4iU  fret  lone,  390  hni 
and  seventy  high ;  and  in  it  ii  depoeiled  I 
immeuie  rancly  of  cunous  sad  coAly  wgifa. 
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■&   Connected  with  it,  by  means 

tflisj,  is  tiw  bennitage,  a  ipacious 

^M  from  its  being   the  scene  of 

Dt;  it  was  built  by  Catharine 

>  a  valuable  collection  of  paint- 

|lte  onginal  collection  of  ilough- 

kWfolk,  and  a   cabinet  of  ntitural 

^Ikmi  building  in  this  i|uarter  of 

'  '  tt  notice  is  the  marble  palace 

Few  buildings  in  any  part  of 

«a)thn  in  ma/nihcence  ;  it  is  three 

;  It*  lowermost  of  granite,  the  super- 

\-ilcnj  nurble,   decorated    with   co- 

I  filmns  of  a  reddish  marble.     No- 

|4>nlcnor  presents  itself  to  the  eye 

'l«  Belli;  loe  wmduw-frames  are  of 

pciisbed ;  the  roof  rests   on    iron 

I  II  mtertd  with   sheet  copper.    The 

I  in  oblong;  quadrangle.     It.  is  situ- 

ftt  4uiy  of  the   Neva.     It  was  built 

f  fcrOfejory  Orloff,  one  of  tlie  fsToriles 

II.,  and  at  his  death  reverted  to 

In  this  quarter  are  the  admiralty, 

tfimigii  aifairj,  the  post-offices,  the 

I  lad  the  loan-bank. 

I  of  Sl  Isaac  in  this  quarter  was 

Catbanne    II.      Like    the    marble 

I  kHrawnt  is  granite,  and  the  tuper- 

irfmrble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  both 

■t  oilhout     ll  was  one  of  the  freaks 

|l»fiiibitw)tJt  brick.  The  three  straight, 

'  liauiliful  streets  of  this  quarter  are 

Nnspctives,  because  from  each  may  be 

I  IH  f\\iti  ipire  of  the   admiralty.      Of 

Ar  .Ni-nki  perspective  is  the   most   re- 

ti  time  IS  10  it  only  one  liltle  turn,  and 

I  half  as  wide  again  as  Oxford  Street 

k    'Tlie   numerous   hotels    and    the 

y  mjt  Si«(cti,  *  which  are  mostly  placed 

ria  Ikis  street,  occasion  such  a  confluence 

^md  nich  a  constant  bustle,  that  give 

I  Itiat  is  wanting  to  most  parts  of 

But,  though  the  Nevski  per- 

t  M  W  tmarkable  for  all  these  ad  vantages, 

I  afinitely  more  so  in  the  sight  of  the 

linl  fpectator,  as  the  monument  of  a 

t  wliflHi iiml  toleration.      One  church 

MMntfcd  with  another  :  Protestants, 

Ijulierso*,  Armenians,  and  Greeks, 

m  Mfvet  iheir  several   churches  beside 

jcidt  other.'    Tbe  equestrian  statue  of 

iGfSM  U  in  this  quarter. 

cdificei  of  the  se;:ond  Admiralty 
Mm  pew  court  stables,  the  college 
,  and  ttie  opei^house.  Two  of  the 
Greek  churches  are  also 
I  ({aarter;  that  nf  Noire  Dame  of 
81.  Nicholas.  Tbe  former  merits  a 
riaicriptioo.  It  was  originally  built  in 
Dtpma  Anne ;  the  dome  bemg  then 
la  architecture  ill  corresponding 
r  Ac  amc  modem  edifices  near  it.  Here 
I  ao««retgo*<  kowever,  returned  thanks 
I  events  of  their  reigns,  and  it 
to  rebuild  it.  Tlic  empt-ror 
liaglT,  in  1800,  onlered  plans  for 
EMM  tubroilted  to  him ;  bui,  the 
rror  occtirring,  the  execution 
•n  (be  late  aulocial.     It  was  conse- 


crated loth  of  September  1811.  In  every  re 
spect  it  is  magnificent  and  rich  :  the  door  before 
the  principal  altar,  and  the  balustrade  around  it^ 
are  of  massy  silver.  The  jaspers  and  marbles 
of  Olonetz  and  Siberia  are  employed  io  great 
profusion,  both  in  the  mosaic  and  other  orna- 
ments. Its  exterior  is  very  rich :  there  is  a 
colonnade  of  150  columns  of  tbe  Corinthian 
order ;  their  bases  and  chapiters  of  cast  iron. 
The  portico  is  adorned  with  two  bronze  statues 
of  the  archangels,  Gabriel  and  Michael.  The 
principal  external  door  is  also  of  bronze  :  a  per- 
fect copy  of  the  famous  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  Every  material  employed  in  the 
construction  and  ornamenling  of  this  church  is 
the  production  of  the  empire;  and  almost  all 
the  artists,  architects,  painien,  and  sculptors 
were  Russians.  It  is  very  rich  in  precious 
stones,  and  gold  and  silver  vessels. 

Of  the  third  Admiralty  quarter,  the  new  bank, 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  building  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, is  the  chief  ornament.  Its  architecture  is 
simple,  but  the  workmanship  of  the  very  first 
order :  its  roof  is  covered  with  plates  of  iron. 
It  consists  of  three  distinct  compartments  :  two 
covered  corridors  connecting  the  main  building 
with  the  sides. 

The  V'assili  Ostrolf,  the  largest  island  in  ihe 
Neva,  is  only  inhabited  on  the  eastern  or  smaller 
part :  the  rest  is  covered  with  gardens,  trees,  and 
morass.  Three  principal  streets  traverse  it  from 
east  to  west,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  twelve 
smaller  ones.  This  division  is  the  seat  of  commerce 
and  of  learning,  the  exchange  and  tbe  Academy  of 
Sciences  being  in  it.  The  building  in  which  the 
meetings  of  the  latter  are  held  is  an  elegant 
structure.  The  edifices  of  the  land-cadet  corps 
are  also  in  this  island.  Towards  the  isle  of  St. 
Petersbiirgh  are  the  custom-house  and  the  new 
exchange  ;  the  latter  was  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  The  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, designed  partly  from  the  model  of  the 
temple  of  Concord,  is  the  most  remarkable  ia 
this  division  of  the  city. 

The  Petersburgh  quarter  consists  of  several 
islands,  little  built  upon  :  it  contains  the  first 
wooden  cottage  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  Wiburg  quarter  contains,  beside  the  street 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva,  the  cotuges  of 
the  peasantry ;  there  are  also  two  grand  man- 
sions within  Its  piecincts,  be.sides  the  great  mi- 
litary hospital  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
some  other  public  buildings  of  less  magnitude. 
It  also  contains  a  wharf  for  merchant-ships. 

The  division  of  the  Foundry  is  so  called  from 
a  foundry  established  there  :  the  most  remark- 
able edifices  and  establishments  in  it  are,  the 
institute  of  Catharine  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  Ihe  convent  of  the  resurrection  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  great  magazine  for  spirituous 
liquors  and  salt,  the  arsenal,  and  the  Taurida 
palace.  This,  originally  the  pantheon  of  prince 
Potemkin,  was  purchased  on  his  death  by  Catha- 
rine for  her  autumnal  palace  :  it  is  remarkable 
for  Its  vast  galleries,  its  winter  garden,  its  Eng- 
lish garden,  and  its  grolto  formed  of  mirrors. 
The  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky  adorns 
this  quarter :  it  has,  without  its  precincts,  a  large 
dwelling  for  the  archbishop  of  Petersburg,  a 
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scminafy,  five  cliiirches,  a  ccjnctcry,  and  a  garden. 

The  mechanism  of  the  bridges  over  ihe  Neva 
i<  so  simple  that  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces  in 
less  than  two  hoora,  and  this  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  floating  ice  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
comes  down :  when  the  ice  is  fixed,  they  are 
Bttiiin  put  up  ;  and  are  taken  down  a  second  time 
at  the  break  mg  up  of  the  ice  in  spring.  But  the 
ice,  which  continues  firm,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting any  weight  for  five  or  six  months,  forms 
the  princi|)al  communication  in  winter  between 
the  different  quarters.  Several  plans  have  been 
Ibrmed  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  bridge 
across  the  Neva,  but  the  practicability  of  suoh  a 
measure  seems  doubtful.  A  wall,  parapet,  and 
pavement  of  hewn  granite,  stretch  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  for  three  miles.  This, 
which  forms  the  quay,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  stupendous  works  by  which  this  city  is  cha 
ractensed.  The  triangle  of  edifices  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Neva  is  intersected  by  three  principal 
canals,  forming  irregular  semicircles,  one  within 
another.  The  Moika  forms  the  smallest  semicir- 
cle ;  the  Katarina  Canal  embraces  this  ;  and  the 
FonLinka  includes  both. 

Tlie  waters  of  the  Neva  seem,  zfter  the  first 
foundation  of  the  city,  to  have  risen  usually  every 
five  years.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1726,  they 
rose  eight  feel  two  inches ;  on  the  '2d  of  October, 
1T.')2,  eight  feel  five  inches.  On  September  lOlh, 
1777,  there  was  a  dreadful  inundation  following 
a  violent  storm  of  wind  from  the  west  and  south- 
west. In  several  streets,  the  torrent  was  four 
feet  and  a  half  deep,  and  so  powerful  that  it  cairied 
away  various  buildings  and  bridges :  the  Vassili 
OstrolTaiid  the  Island  of  St.  Petersburg  parti- 
cularly sulTered.  For  a  short  time  the  river  rose 
ten  feet  above  its  general  level.  After  this  in- 
undation precautionary  measures  were  taken  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  appro.iching  evil. 
Tlie  height  of  the  water  is  rcirularly  marked : 
whenever  it  rises  above  its  banks,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Neva,  notice  is  given  by  firings  of 
cannon,  repealed  at  intervals  as  the  danger  in- 
creases: five  cannon  are  also  fired  at  the  Admi- 
ralty battery  :  and  from  in  steeple,  by  day,  flags 
are  displayed,  and  lanterns  by  night,  the  bells  of 
the  churches  tolling  at  the  same  time.  These 
precautions,  however,  but  ill  prepared  this  great 
city  for  another  calamity  of  this  kind,  November 
182  J.  On  ihe  night  of  the  10th,  a  strone  west- 
erly wind  impeded  the  current  from  the  Ladoga 
Lake ;  the  Neva  and  the  canals  rose  to  an  unu- 
sual height,  and  bmps  were  hung  out  around  the 
the  admiralty  steeple  to  warn  the  iohabiianis  not 
to  sleep  in  their  lowest  apartments.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  all  the  admonitions  prescribed 
were  necessary ;  the  Neva  rose  so  as  to  inundate 
the  whole  city,  and  the  confusion  and  destruction 
became  indescribable.  '  Vehicles  of  all  de-scrip- 
tions,'  says  a  private  letter, '  were  now  seen  hurry- 
ing homewards,  or  to  tlie  bridges,  or  to  some 
rising  ground,  with  the  water  ovrr  the  wheels: 
people  were  also  seen  wading  through  it  iin  to 

1'" '^  :  in  a  short  time, only  a  courier  nere 

"'  vjwareil  on  homeb-ick,  ihfir  horret 

i-.-i..  -J  ..  ,1.  to  keep  thrir  heads  above  tlie  water. 
At  one  oV;lu(:k  on  the  19lh  nothing  was  to  be 
ttta  on  the  Oraud  TUce  and  in  the  ilreetii,  bat 


wooden  barks,  empty  boats,  sentry 
ber,  furniture  washed  from  llie  h( 
and  various  kinds  of  provisioiu,  ol 
confused  masses  on  Ihe  surface  ;  wd 
were  seen  floating  up  the  river,  most 
bitanls  of  which  Had  perished  1 
churchyards  experienced  an  additi 
tion.  In  the  Smolensko  quarter  of 
coffins  were  washed  oul  of  their 
the  dead  bodies  were  cast  up  from 
habitations.  Numbers  had  struggle 
to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  I 
nences,  and  were  gradually  saved  I 
of  their  companions  by  a  few  boatSi 
ally  plied  above  the  roofs  of  many  ol 
An  eye-witness  says, '  On  Saturday 
day-break,  I  went  out  to  view  the  e 
catastrophe.  I  found  the  quay  of  the 
ed  up  with  timber,  broken  barges, 
vessels  of  various  descriptions,  whid 
with  them  the  pillars  and  lamp-|K>3tsi 
and  had  broken  in  the  windows,  a 
damaged  the  edifices  on  the  quay, 
blocks  of  granite,  of  which  the  pat 
posed,  were  thrown  over.  The  Si 
ToochkofT,  and  summer  garden  b 
broken  away  from  their  anchors,  a| 
and  destroyed.  Many  of  the  strt 
choked  up  witli  their  timber  as  to  b< 
passable.  In  the  \'assili  Ostrolf  q( 
most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  Ihi 
was  immense ;  whole  dwellings  wer< 
their  foundations,  some  of  which  H 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  si 
they  stood,  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
tunate  inhabitants  nithin  ;  others 
into  pieces  on  the  spot,  and  some  ( 
been  so  totally  destroyed  that  not  ( 
them  remains.'  Wooden  barracks  ' 
their  inmates  were  totally  ovcrwhell 
tire  regiment  of  carabineers  who  ha4 
the  roofs  of  one  of  them  all  peiii 
thousand  dead  bodies  had  been  a| 
and  multitudes  were  carried  by  1 
waters  down  the  gulf  of  FinlanJ ; 
were  supposed  to  remain  buried  ii^ 
their  habitations.  Of  course  roani 
individual  affliction,  during  the  n 
inundation,  must  have  occurred;  | 
seems  to  us  particularly  aiTecting:-! 
child  in  a  carriage  were  in  a  dangerj 
when  a  Cossac  riding  by  olnerved 
and  slopped  ;  she  entreated  him  at 
save  the  child  ;  he  took  it  from  thei 
dow,  but  in  a  few  minutes  hi\  In 
and  they  both  perished  ;  soon  al 
lady,  with  her  servants,  horses,  i 
were  overwhelmed  in  the  watcrv 
state  the  loss  of  human  beingl 
ascertained  to  have  amounted  In 
8000,  it  may  teem  almost  unfeelifl 
estimating  the  destruction  of  p( 
many  of  those  who  have  escape<l 
doomed,  in  the  wreck  of  their  all,  | 
more  tedious  mortality  of  famine.  1 
sions  in  Ihe  cily  had  been  more  or  I 
and  ilie  frost  lud  set  in  no  severely' 
ply  from  sea  v^'as  considered  alia 
The   exchange   had  been   &U 
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fMB;ad  vnch  of  the  public  build!ng3 
IfllfBa^ied  for  ihe  reception  of  the 
'tnmbcr  of  these  is  beyond  all 
Our  readen  may,  however, 
n  of  it  froni  the  fact  that 
lb  dte  oeighbourhood  of  the  city 
■riy  4inppear«d  :  of  Emiliaauw- 
piaaimd  I  The  imperial  e;stabli9h- 
ii  nffercd  greatly,  and  the  fleet 
ble  damage:  a  ship  of  100 
I  the  middle  of  one  of  the  prin- 
f  h  the  imperial  iron  manufactory 
ttOO  workraen  perished  ;  and  out 
cks  DO  less  than  fifteen  were 
I.  Such  ate  a  few,  and  but  a  few, 
mDb  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  Alex- 
Ill  Mpin  witness  of  the  scene  from 
■•BMwi:  what  a  lessen  for  human 
(I  A  few  years  before  an  emperor,  as 
1*4  m  Kemiiu{ly  secure,  found  the 
Ilii  (bnone  in  the  ruins  of  the  other 
To  do  irim  justice  he  seems  to  have 
iKlAetod  at  the  spectacle  ;  but  indeed 
PRMtojouroer  would  not?  A  million 
klix  been  subscribed  from  the  impe- 
^lo4  *  committee  appointed  for  their 
i£striliuiiait:  the  reignini;  family  have 
ff  mied  and  succoured  the  miserablesur- 
•i  til  that  human  charity  can  do,  under 
Mition,  if  in  active  progress.'  The  loss 
property  was  immense :  of  sugar 
)lbs.  were  damaged. 
ge  of  tea  years,  it  is  ratcntated, 
aunually  ninety-seven  bright 
'f  seventy-two  of  snow,  and  ninely- 
f  tnd  chanisealile.  The  storms  are 
Ml  riotenu  The  greatest  heat  expe- 
hrinf  Ibe  Utter  sixty  years  of  the 
lentai;  was  '27%  and  the  greatest  coM 
Hta«r.  Tbe  spring  is  very  short ; 
t  lit  Neva  never  breaks  up  before  the 
Ink,  nor  later  than  the  27th  of  April. 
M  tiOM  of  its  freexing  is  the  20th  of 
Atitttot  the  1st  of  D<*cember.  It  is 
tf,  bowever,  that  winter  de|)arts  alto- 
•a  tilt  K«n«  suddenly  changes,  and 
ku  lUyi  the  fields  and  the  trees  are 
It  nnmer,  in  general,  is  as  mild  and 
k  bl  the  *outb  of  France,  but  much 
Mi  tttd  rainy.  It  is  also  very  short. 
I^At  BKWt  unpleasant  sea;on  of  the 
^BKt  monbling  the  delizhtful  au- 
^HmT  ibe  other  counines  of  Europe. 
^Hadt  eonceal  tbe  sun  for  several 
PBotimins  render  the  streets  almost 
I';  and  ttonns  frequently  occur. 
mhdto  of  St.  Petersburgh  amounted, 
^ttSjOOO  tools;  but  in  1832,  was  in- 
ITt,999:oflhese  55,000  were  conuecied 
nd  and  tea  tervice,  and  25,000  were  fo- 
ibm  are  no  important  manufactures  as 
ibal ;  but  the  commerce  is  principally  in 
rfi.  The  imports  are  English  manu- 
al o»lo<iul  produce  ;  wines,  fruit,  and 
■alk  of  Europe  ;  fine  linens  of  Ilol- 
SflcM;  toil  the  silks,  watches,  toys, 
ancc.  Tlic  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
>.  potaiil,  flu,  ullow,  sail-cloth,  cord- 
knNka,  hn,  tan,  isinglass,  &c.    By 


means  of  the  canals  of  I^doga  and  Vyshoei 
V'oloshok,  which  unite  the  Uallic  and  the  Cas- 
pian, goods  are  conveyed  to  the  capital  through 
a  tract  of  1434  miles  without  once  landing  them. 
Tliis  navigation  begins  at  St.  Petersburg!!  by  the 
Neva,  which  issues  from  lake  Ladoga.  By  a 
canal  uniting  the  Volchof,  which  falls  into  the 
same  lake,  with  the  Tvertta,  which  falls  into  the 
Volga,  the  communication  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Caspian  is  eflected.  The  canals  of  La- 
doga and  \'y.fhiiei  V'oloshok  likewise  enable  St. 
Petersburgh  to  receive  the  produce  of  China  and 
Siberia.  Petersburgh  is  300  miles  north-east  of 
Stockholm,  355  nortli-west  of  Moscow,  540 
N.  N.  E.  of  Warsaw,  525  north-east  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  750  north-east  of  Vienna, 

Petebsbirg,  a  borough  and  port  of  entry, 
Dinwiddie  countj-,  Virginia,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Appomatux,  just  below  tire  falls,  twelve 
miles  above  its  Junction  with  James  River,  at 
City  Point,  twenty-five  miles  south  by  east  of 
Kichmond.  Jt  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  a 
masonic  hall,  two  banks,  one  insurance  ofiice, 
an  academy  which  had,  in  1818,  upwards  of  100 
students ;  twelve  or  fourteen  tobacco  warehouses, 
eight  flour  mills,  and  five  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, one  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Episcopa- 
lianii,  one  for  Methodists,  and  two  for  Baptists. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  commer- 
cial towns  in  the  state,  and  has  a  large  trade  in 
tobacco  and  flour.  The  shipping  owned  here, 
in  IQ16,  amounted  to  5754  tons.  The  Appoma- 
tox  is  naviifable  as  far  as  the  lown  for  vessels 
carrying  tOO  tons.  The  borough  contains,  be- 
sides the  town  of  Petersburg,  the  village  of  Bland- 
ford  in  Prince  t?eorge  county,  and  Pocahoubar 
in  Cheslerford  county. 

PETERSFIELD,'  a  borough  and  market- 
town  of  Hampshire,  on  the  Loddon,  sevenlecr. 
miles  north-east  of  I'ortsiuouth,  and  (iftv-five 
south-west  of  London.  It  sends  one  memlwr 
to  parliament.  The  town  was  incorporated  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  tliere  b  a  good  market  on 
Saturdays. 

PETHRRTON,  Nonrii,  a  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  the  same  name,  Somerset,  three  miles 
south  from  Bridgewater,  and  141  from  London. 
It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street,  of 
which  many  of  the  houses  are  well  built;  the 
parish  is  very  extensive,  including  seventeen  vil- 
lages, and  formerly  had  a  considerable  corn 
market  on  Saturday.     Fair  1st  May. 

Petherton,  Sot'TU,  a  market  town  and 
parish,  situate  on  the  river  Perret,  over  which 
there  is  a  good  stone  bridge,  twelve  miles  south- 
east from  North  Petherton,  and  137  from  Lon- 
don. The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  dowla*. 
Market  on  Thursday.     Fair  5th  Jolv. 

PETIIION  1)e  ViLLENEf  ve  (.lerome),  a 
French  revolutionary  leader,  was  originally  iin 
advocate  at  Chartres  and  deputy  from  the  Tiers 
Elat  of  the  bailli.ige  of  that  city  to  the  States 
General.  In  t}ie  early  part  of  his  public  career 
he  acted  with  Mirabeau,  but  did  not  join  in  all 
the  measures  of  that  demagogue.  Oclober.  1 78'.', 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee of  i  General  Safety  ;  and  on  the  4ih  of  ITe- 
cerober,  17'.iO,  president  of  the  National  Ass*in- 
bly.     la  June  following  be  became  presidoal  of 
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ttie  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Parii ;  and  was,  logciber 
wilh  Uamave  and  Latour  Mauboui^,  a  conimi?- 
sioner  to  attend  the  return  of  Louis  X\  1.  from 
Varenoea.  On  this  occasion  Petition  is  said  to 
have  behaved  with  little  attention  to  his  captives. 
He  was  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  Paris, 
November  14th,  1791;  and,  in  coiise<quence  of 
hLi  supposed  implication  in  the  riotous  attack  of 
llie  Parisian  mob  on  the  Tuilleries  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1792,  was  5iis|>ended  from  his  functions 
by  the  king  on  the  6lh  of  July,  but  restored  by 
the  Assembly  on  the  13tli.  His  behaviour  on 
the  10th  of  August  has  by  some  been  interpreted 
as  the  result  of  irresolution,  and  by  others  as  the 
effect  of  design,  to  avoid  betraying  his  real  cha- 
racter as  ail  abettor  of  violence.  He  now  look 
an  active  part  in  tlie  imprisonment  of  the  royal 
family,  and  other  measures  of  the  ruling  party, 
and  became  the  lint  president  of  the  Convention. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  Pethion  was  accused 
of  having  contributed  to  the  massacres  of  the 
Scptembriiers ;  but  against  this  charge  he  de- 
fended himself:  he  became,  however,  the  peculiar 
object  of  jealousy  to  Uobespierre;  and,  being  in- 
cluded in  tlie  proscription  of  the  Girondists,  was 
confined  in  his  own  house,  in  the  custody  of  a 
gendarme,  from  which  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  with  some  other  de])uties  of  the  same 
party.  He  took  refuge  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  where  thev  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  insurrections  against  the 
terrorists:  some  time  after  his  body,  wilh  lliat  of 
Ouzot,  one  of  his  confederates,  was  found  in  a 
field  half  devoured  by  wolves!  He  is  supposed 
to  have  perished  with  hunger.  His  worlui,  4 
vols.  8vo.,  were  printed  in  1793. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  slender  sulks  that 
support  the  leaves  of  a  plant. 

PETIOLt'S.     See  Botany,  Index. 

PETIDN  (Alexander  Sabes),  the  late  presi- 
(Umtnf  the  black  republic  of  Hayti,  was  bom  at 
Port-au-Prince,  April  2d,  1770.  licing  the  son 
of  a  colonist  who  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  received  a  liberal  education ;  and  he 
was  scarcely  twenty  years  old  when  the  revolu- 
tioiu/y  commotions  broke  out  in  the  island.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  took  arms ;  was  made 
an  officer  of  artillery ;  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
adjutant-general  during  the  civil  wan.  After 
the  English  had  left  the  Island,  Petion  joined 
Rigaud,  a  man  of  color  like  himself,  in  opposing 
the  projects  of  Toussaint  L'(  luverture.  lligaud, 
being  unsuccessful,  embarked  for  France  wilh 
Petion.  They  both  returned  lo  Hayti,  however, 
with  general  Leclvrc,  under  whom  Petion  held  a 
colonel's  commissicm.  The  violent  measures 
4doptc<i  by  l^cterc  and  Kochambeau  induced 
Peiion  111  rpiit  the  French  service;  and,  forming 
a  union  wilh  the  negro  general  Dessalines,  as- 
fti'ilcl  by  the  English,  tliey  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  indc[i«ndence  of  Hayti  in  1804. 
Petion  obliiiiicd  the  govrmiiifiit  of  tlic  wwlcm 
distnci,  while  Uessalines,  becoming  chief  of  tlw 
lepiiblic,  aisumeil  the  title  of  emperor;  until,  his 
conduct  having  nt'e"  offcnii-,  be  vias  avuit^inalrd 
in  Itl0»>.  t'hri.'ilophr,  his  lieutenant,  vias  clci  li-il 
(fuidcnt  of  Hayli  by  the  wnalr,  but  he  chose 
r^lhcr  to  take  the  till*-  of  king,  iim],  U'li:iving  in 
•  lyrennml  iminnrr.  hr  was  nhligt-d  lo  .'nibmii 
to  a  partition  of  hi>  dominiims.    All  the  southern 
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and  western  part  of  the  island  acknowie 
authority  of  the  senate,  by  whom  Pel 
elected  president,  January  27th,  1807. 
war  now  took  place  between  llie  riw 
I'etion  retained  his  ofhce  till  his  death  I 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  lieute 
ral  Boyer. 

PETIS  De  la  Croii  (Francis), 
French  writer,  who   was  sent  into 
Persia,  at  the  aa;e  of  sixteen,  to  learn  I 
languayjcs ;    and    became   interpreter 
XIV.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  t_. 
gociatioiis.      He  wrote  part  of  the  lifeii 
XIV.  in  Arabic,  a  work   much  esteeme 
east.     He  died  in  1713.     He  is  mentio 
approbation   by  Voltaire.     He   under 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Tartarian, 
and  Armenian  languages. 

PETIT,  «((;.    French,  ;WJ/.  Small  j 
derable. 

By  what  small  p«(il  hiotii  does  the  i 
vaoisbitig  motion  ! 

Petit  Tnr.ASON.    See  TntASav. 

Petit  (John),    a  doctor   of   the 
who  very  early  gamed  a  high  charac 
eloquent  orations  pronounced  before  I 
sity  of  Paris.      He  was  employed  in 
embassy  which  was  sent  from  I'mice 
for  tlie  purpose  of  heating  the  schism  I 
but  what  chiefly  procured  him  n>.'loric 
defence  of  the  murder  of  Louis,  duke  < 
only  brother  to  Charles  VI. ;  maintstnl) 
public  disputation  at  Paris,  the  8th 
1408,  that  the  murder  was  lawful,  and  1 
allowable  to  employ  fraud,  treason,  i 
other  inelbod,  however  base,  to  get 
rant.'     Petit  died  in  1511,  at  Hesdin. 

Petit  (John  I/>uis),  an  eminent  su 
at  Paris  in  1674.     He  acquired  such  I 
that  in  1726  the  king  of  Poland  sent  I 
his  court,  and  in  1734  the  king  of  1 
vailed  on  him  to  go  into  that  kingdom- 1 
stored  the  health  of  those  princes  ;  amfl 
deavoured  to  detain  hiro  by  offering  I 
advantages,  but  he   chose   rather  lo 
France.      He  was  received  into  the  tc 
sciences  in  1715;  became  director  of 
academy  of  surgery  ;   made  Mveral 
discoveries  ;  and  invented  new  instrun 
the  improvement  of  surgery.     He  died  al  I 
in  1750.     He  wrote  an  excellent  Trr  I'lir  nr 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  the  best  e>!  ' 
is  that  of  1723;  and  many  learaiv 
in  the  Memoin  of  the  Academy  of  Suu 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 

Petit  (Peter),  an  eminent  Frcncli 
tician,  born  at  Montlufon  in  1 589.     Bjr  R) 
lieu'f  influence  he  became  engineer  to  ('  " 
and   inlendant   of   fortifications;    and 
into    Italy    on  the  king's   business, 
several  works  upon  physical  and 
Biibiects,  and  died  in  1667. 

PrriT  (Peter),  M.  D.,  a  learne<l  Fr 
sicinn,  bom  at  Palis  in  1617.     He  gr 
Monlpclier;  but,  preferring  iiurarj  pi| 
medicine,  he  became  prr<.Tpl"r  lotlie  i 
[. resident  Lamoignon.  He  *•■ 
l^i'.in  prose  and  versi ;  and  > 
fifefk  and  Iloman  literature  and  pluli'sg 
died  in  1087,  aged  seventy. 
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tcmfinml),  a  Inmed  Frenchman,  born 

lb*  B  ii64-     He   studied   at  Uenera, 

tablKunc  professor  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 

■lariip  Ue  published  Legei  Attica,  Paris, 

GctuE  denotes  the  operations  of 
-tMl,  4J>d  the  war  of  posts.  Sec  War. 
lOPsikCirii,  in  logic  the  takini;  a 
r,  ind  drawini;  conclusions  from  it 
a  It  a  really  false,  or  at  least  wants 
btiiwe  uy  inferences  can  be  drawn 

DinOlf.  ■.«.&.«.  a.-\  Lat.  pctitio.  Ke- 
mhotttttix,  adv.  f  quest ;  prayer;  in- 
nftnuifOi^.  i  treaty:  to  suppli- 

ttfmttt,  m.  I.  J  cate  ;  request ;  in- 

It  is  ao  aukward  adverb,  used 
•qtnify  by  way  nf  begvin^  the 
ry,  suppliciitory  ;  containing 
loner,  one  who   supplicates,   or 

I  tm  pvto  at  oiy  /wtitiim,  and  my  peop'e 
L  fjther  vii.  3. 

I  ehooM  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
)  lie  •  boute  of  prayer  and  ptiilion  for 
1  Mac.  viL 
t  onto  all  men  certain  pflitwin  in- 
•leriai  in  cau*e*  of  this  nature. 

bcloogeth  only  to  surh  a%  are 
nt.  and  stand  io  need  of  relief 
Id. 
Mt  MXt  poor  prlilim 
■i  MMe  niee  would  have  some  pity 

^y  •fMcilaJ  WOmeD.  SliattytJrr. 

%  Ay  fttttkmary  oounlrymen.  Id. 

I  Mm  fitiDwnMl  all  tb«  god* 
ff  ffoa^ctity.  W.  C<7riofa«ii.<. 

m  tis*«  necivcd  the  prtilimi,  and  it  will 
b«  ^nimimtn  well  to  deliver  them  into  your 
i4,  Irt  jwu  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
m  vWler  Ibc  material  parU.  B<icm. 

Baew  baie  j»liliim*n)  breath 
^■»w«  'em  to  this  giealness.   Brn  Jowum. 
Spiral  ftlilicnarily  initt  a  dextralily  io  the 

mhI  w«  w«y  as  reatonably  conclude  a  light 
laterality  in  the  ark  of  No.ih.  litaunt. 

I  ma  woodar  that  they,  who  at  such  a  time 
I  toRVpleil  to  ftanie  and  deliver  such  a  jitti- 
"*    el  b*  reformed  by  such  an  answer. 

Drydfn. 
_  I  brok*  out,  and  be^^  iclief 
K»  tYm  dumb  prliii^wrt  of  grii^f.  Id. 
•rs  ar«  to  the  repnMch  of  the  jKtitioitm, 
lIvaioB  of  vain  desires.        L'Kttntttgf. 

piMmv  caa  it  be  to  be  encumliereii  with 
|Mb  tknn|Bd  sad  saironndol  with  ptii' 
^E^  Suuih. 

^Hfta  BatYOQS  presented  a  ptitiim  to  the 
!S»  niaid  to  niDch  raUlcr>'  npon  the  ptii- 
Mtt  tfa*  ladic*  Dvnr  after  offeied  to  dirwl  the 
■  af  thnr  roonliy .  Attilii.m. 

n  aaly  m  or  do  to  qnestionary  and  ;ne(i- 
yirtk*  of  half  a  yaid  long.  ^uift. 

mrt  apt  only  send  up  prtiliom  and  thoughts 
i  Ihea  to  hc»en,  but  must  go  through  all 
kjlj  hawana  with  a  lieivenly  spirit.  £<iiv. 
tJto  bad  faaca  taken  in  pvn^uade  the  queen  so 
Irath  iif  It,  that  she  for  a  lone  tine 
r  tpj  <»■  of  liuaa  who  ptiUivntd  for  his 

I  iwittiim  arose  out  of  the  election 
laiooIutiuD.  Cannhg. 

law,  i»  a  supplication  made  by 
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an  inferior  to  a  superior,  and  especially  to  one 
having  jurisdiction.  It  is  used  for  that  remedy 
which  tiie  subject  has  to  help  a  wrong  done  by 
the  king,  who  hath  a  prerogative  not  to  be  sued 
by  writ:  In  which  sense  it  is  either  general, that 
the  kinjf  do  him  right;  whereupon  follows  a  ge- 
neral indorsement  upon  tlie  same.  Let  right  be 
done  the  party  :  Or  it  is  special,  when  the  con- 
clusion and  indorsement  are  special  for  this  or 
that  to  be  done,  &c.  By  statute,  the  soliciting, 
laboring,  or  procuring  the  putting  the  hands 
or  consent  of  above  twenty  persons  to  any  pe- 
tition to  the  king  or  either  house  of  parliament, 
for  alterations  in  church  or  state,  unless  by  assent 
of  three  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  of  tin: 
county,  or  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  at  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  &c.,  and  repairing  to  the  king 
or  parliami'iit  to  deliver  such  pelilioii  with  above 
the  number  of  ten  persons,  is  subject  to  a  line  of 
£lOO  and  three  montlis'  impiiMinment,  being 
proved  by  two  witnesses  within  six  tnontlis,  in 
the  court  of  B.  R.  or  at  the  assizes,  &c.  And,  if 
what  is  required  by  this  statute  be  observed, 
care  must  be  taken  that  petitions  to  the  king  con- 
tain notliing  which  may  be  interpreted  to  nflect 
on  tlie  administration ;  for,  if  they  do,  it  may 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  libel  :  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  petition  of  the  city  of 
l>oiidon  for  the  sitting  of  a  parliament  was 
deemed  libellous,  because  it  suggested  thai  the 
king's  dissol«'ing  a  late  parliament  was  an  ob- 
struction of  justice;  also  the  petition  of  the  seven 
bishops  sent  to  Uic  Tower  by  James  H.  was 
called  a  libel,  &c.  To  subscribe  a  petition  Io 
the  king,  to  frighten  him  into  a  change  of  his 
measures,  inlimaliiig  that  if  it  be  denied  many 
thousands  of  his  sulijects  will  be  disconlenled, 
jcc,  IS  included  among  tlie  contempts  against  the 
king's  person  and  government,  tending  to  weaken 
the  same,  and  is  punishable  by  tine  and  impri- 
sonment. 

I'liTiTiuN  OF  Right  was  a  celebrated  parlia- 
menlary  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
as.'ienteii  to  by  king  Charles  I.,  in  the  beginning 
of  Ills  reign  :  in  which  it  is  enacted  that  none 
should  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  tax,  and  such  like  charge, 
without  consent  by  act  of  |)arliameiit ;  nor,  upon 
refusal  so  to  do,  be  culled  to  make  answer,  take 
any  oath  not  warmiiled  by  law,  give  attendaiice> 
or  be  confined,  or  otherwise  molested  concerning 
the  same,  &c.  And  that  the  subject  sho'dd  not 
be  burdened  by  llie  quartering  of  soldiers  or 
mariners;  and  all  commissions  for  proceeding  by 
martial  law  to  be  annulled,  and  none  of  like  na- 
ture issued  thereafter,  list  the  subject  (by  color 
thereof)  be  deslrciyed  or  pi.l  to  death,  contrary 
to  Uie  laws  of  tlie  land,  &c.  See  stat.  3  Car.  I. 
cap.  1. 

PCTITOT  (John).acnrious painter  in  enamel 
born  at  (Jcneva  in  1609.  He  arrived  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  that  may  almost  Ik;  accounted  inimi- 
table. He,  however,  only  painted  the  heads  and 
hands  of  the  figures;  the  hair,  grounds,  and  dra- 
pery, being  executed  by  Bordier,  his  brother-in- 
law.  These  two  artists  hud  tlie  credit  of  lalioring 
together  for  fifty  ycais  in  the  greatest  harmony. 
He  painted  the  portraits  of  C  harles  I.  and  his 
family.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
highly  favored  by  Louis  XIV.  and  ac<tuircd  an 
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ample  fortune.    Being  a  ProfeslanI,  the  revoca- 

,  lion  of  ihe  edict  of  Nantes  oblijred  Iiim  to  retire 

I  Geneva  ;  but,  settling  soon  after  at  V'eray  in 

em,   he   passed  the  remainder  of  his  life   in 

affluence.     He  died  in  1691,  and  bad  seventeen 

hildren ;  of  whom  one  took  to   iiaintiiig,  and 

ettled  at  London,  where  he  gained  reputation  ; 

but  was  much  inferior  to  his  father.  Petitot  may 

I'tie  called  the  inventor  of  paintini;  portraits  in 

IcDamel.     He  made  use  of  gold  andsdver  plates, 

land  seldom  enamelled  on  copper.  His  price  was 

twenty  louiscs  a  head,  which  he  soon  raised  to 

forty. 

PETITPIERRE  (Ferdinand Oliver),  an  emi- 
Jient  Protestant  French  divine,  who  flourished 
tabout  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth   century. 
[lie  was  minister  of  a  church  in  Chaux  De  Fond, 
and  published  a  work  entitled  Thoughts  on  the 
IJJivine  Goo<Iness  ;  divided  into  three  chapters, 
Dntaming   the   definition,   proofs,    and    canse- 
Hqutnces,  of  the  inlinile  goodness  of  God.     This 
work  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  English  and  other  languages. 
Dut  one  of  the  chief  tenets  included  in  it,  being, 
that   the  slate  of  future   punishment   (which, 
however,  he  places  in  a  most  terrific  point  ol 
view)  is  not  eternal,  and  that  all  men  will   be 
finally   happy,   he    was    first    prohibited    from 
preaching,  and  afterwards  deposed.      A  transla- 
tion of  this  work  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1799,  l2mo. 

PETIVER  (James),  F.  R.S.,  an  eminent 
T.oglish  botanist,  contemporary  with  Plukenct. 
He  was  bred  an  apothecary  with  Mr.  Felthani, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital ;  settled  in  Alders- 
gale  Street,  and  became  apothecary  to  the  Char- 
ter House.  He  made  a  collection  in  natural  his- 
tory, so  valuable  that  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ofTered 
him  £4000  fur  it  before  his  death,  and  purchased 
it  afterwards.  He  was  elected  V.  R.  S.  and  as- 
sisted Hay  ill  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
PUnLs.  He  engaged  the  captains  and  surgeons 
of  ships  to  bring  him  home  specimens  of  foreign 
plants ;  and  enabled  them  to  select  proper  ob- 
jects by  printed  directions.  He  wrote  1.  Miissci 
Pctireriani  cenluriae  decern  ;  1692 — 1703;  flvo. 
3.  Gazophylacii  Naturw  el  Artis decades  decern; 
fol.  1702,  with  100  plates.  3.  A  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  Ray's  English  flcrbal ;  fol.  1713  to  1715. 
Many  small  tracts  enumerated  in  Dr.  Pult- 
bey's  book.  i.  Many  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  6.  Plants  rariores  Chincnscs, 
ladraspatans,  el  Africanc,  &c.,  in  Ray's  3rd 
Vol.  His  works  were  reprinted  in  1764,  in  2 
tols.  fol.  and  1  vol.  8vo.  He  died  the  20tli  of 
April  1718;  and  his  funeral  was  honored  by  the 
literati. 

PETIV'ERIA,  in  botany,  Guinea-hen  weed,  a 
irrnus  of  the  telragynia  order  and  hi.'Xandti.i 
class  of  plants;  and  in  the  n.ilural  nictho<l  r.iuk- 
ing  under  the  HvcllVi  order,  hnloracea":  cal.  Ic- 
tropliylloiis:  con.  none,  and  but  one  seek,  with 
rtflcted  awns  at  Ihe  top. 

PETLAD,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Oujrat, 
IlinJostan,  tixlven  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Cambay. 
Ul.  22°  ar  N..  long.  73"  E.  The  cailc  of 
Dhers  arc  here  etrmpt  from  the  general  duly 
ini|>otcd  on  them  in  the  rr»t  of  the  province,  of 
KtvUi);  M  guidirs;  but  a  stranger  may  here  kizc 


on  the  first  penon  he  meets  and  compel  hi. 
act  as  such. 

PETRA,  a  lown  of  Greece,  on  the  cot 
Blyricum  near  Dyrrhachium  and  Ihe  mou 
the  Panyasus.     Cies.  I.ucian. 

Petp.a,  a  town  of  Mardica.a  district  of  TIa 
lying  towards  Macedonia  ;  but  in  what 
Macedonia  I.ivy  does  not  say. 

Petha,  PtTR.tA,  or  Pethina  (urbs  beia^E 
derstood),  an  inland  town  of  Sicily,  »outl»^ 
of  Eniryum  ;  now  called  Peiraglia.  CluTe-« 
Ptol.  Sil.  Hal. 

Petra  was  also  the  name  of  four  oihc  r 
towns:  vii.  1.  in  I'ieria  in  Macedon — I 
2.  Near  Dyrrhachium. — Lucau.  Cats. 
Elis:  and,  4.  Near  Corinth. 

Petua  Jt.cKTACt.,  a  lown  of  the  Am 
near  the  Adscensus  Scorpionis,  and  llie  i 
Salt  in   the  soulh  of  Judea;  afterwards 
pu.<sessiun  of  the  Edomites,  after  destroyii 
Amalekites.     2  Kings  xiv. ;  Judges  i. 

Petra    Rccem,  or   Rekem,  so  called 
Rekem   kine  of  tlie  Midianiies,   slam  by 
Israelites,  Numb,  xxxi.,  a  town  of  Arabia 
merly  called  Arce  or  Petra  :  the  capital  of 
bia  Petra»a. — Josephus.     Ptolemy   places  kj 
long.  66°  43' from  the  Fortunate   Islands, 
hi.  30°  20'.  It  declines  eighty  miles  to 
of  the  parallel  of  Jerusalem, and  thirty-ciai 
more  or  less,  from  its  meridian  to  the  east^ 
sephus  says  that  the  mountain  on  which 
di«l   stood  nearPeIra;  which  Sirabo 
capital  of  the  Nabatiei;  at  the  distance  of* 

or  four  days' journey  from  Jericho.     Thif 

seems  to  be  the  Sela  of  Isaiah  xri.  1,  and  iliCa* 
II,  from  the  Hebrew  name,  Pelta,  a  rocV,  hat 
some  imagine  Petra  to  be  no  older  than  i 
of  the  Macedonians. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  a  celebrated 
poet,  bom  at  Areizo  in  13u4.  He  studied^ 
mar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  four  years  all 
pentras;  whence  he  went  to  Monlpelier, 
he  studied  the  law.  His  father  and  mother  d] 
of  the  plague  at  Avignon,  he  returned  la 
cily,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  setik 
domestic  affairs,  and  purchased  a  country  hotiM 
in  a  very  solitary  but  agreeable  situation,  called 
X'aucluse ;  where  he  first  saw  the  boaiiufal 
Laura,  of  whom  he  Iwcanie  enamoured,  and 
whom  he  has  immortalised  in  his  poems.  Ua 
travelled  into  France,  the  Netherlands,  imI 
Germany;  and,  at  his  rt-turu  to  Avignon,  c»> 
lered  into  the  service  of  pope  John  XX IL, 
employed  him  in  several  important  aff^iis. 
Irarch  «xj)ectcd  some  considerable  po»U  ; 
being  dis.-ippointed,  he  applied  himself  imlh 
to  poetry  ;  in  which  he  met  with  such  applii 
that  in  the  same  day  he  reriived  lellcrs  fr 
Rome  and  Paris  invuinc  liiin  to  r«ccivc 
pociic  crown.  He  preferred  Ruine,  and  trtfii 
that  crown  from  the  senate  and  people  on 
8th  of  Aprd  1341.  Hi,  love  of  s-ihtude 
length  induced  lum  to  return  to  \  aii(lu«« ; 
after  llie  death  of  tlie  lieunliful  Laura,  Provi 
betanie  in«up)>ortablc  lo  him,  and  he  r*tui 
to  Inly  iu  r.l.'.J:  when,  being  at  Milan,  Gi 
Viccconti  made  him  counsellor  of  slate.  Peti 
spent  ahnost  all  the  rrst  of  lili  liff  in  trarelli 
to  and  from  the  diftervnt  citic*  in  Itily.     If* 
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i«f  farma,  and  canon  of  Padua  ; 

red  the  order  of  priesthood.     All 

•  ai^Tnl  men  of  his  time  gave  him 

m  of  Iheir   esteem ;   and   while  he 

tclaoB,  tbree  miles  from   Padun,  the 

tKuBoccace  to  him  witli  letters,  in- 

IftFIOfrnce,  and  informing   him  that 

It) him  all  the  estate  of  which  his 

rhad  been  deprived  during  the 

ibe  Guelphs  and  the  Gibe- 

ilMlfew  years  after  at  Arcqua,  in 

(many  works  that  hare  rendered 

iMcul ;   printed    in    four   vols. 

r  Jai  been  written  by  several  au- 

nMnhrly  by  Mrs.  Dobson,  in  2  vols. 

Mhaoilu  of  Pelrarch,'  says  Mr.  Tyller, 

■s  of  bis   abilities  as  a  politician, 

I  aif  philotoplier,  and   it  is  in  these 

r  tu  it  appeus  to  have  been  chiefly 

'  Iky  Ui  contemporaries;  but  it  is  not 

I  that  the  lasting  structure  of 

|Jb  been  reared.     It  is  to  those  incum- 

in  which   he  has  celebrated  the 

and  bewailed  the  fate  of  the 

,  dial  Petrarch  has  been  indebted 

Dt  reputation.    The  history  of 

for  his  lovely  mistress   must 

I  as  forming  the  most  interesting 

his  annals.     His  character,  in  fact, 

E  from  that  predominant  affection, 

K«d  Uis  studies,  his  habits  of  life, 

lb  pDwiU  and  occupations.     A  love  so 

and  so  lasting,  is  difficult  to  be 

lii  ill*  history  of  human  nature.     Pe- 

I  Ac  passionate   admirer  of  Laura  for 

l)CBo  whde  she  was  in  life,  and  with 

m4ot  of  affection  he  is  said  to  have 

Ihr  iou  for  twenly-six  years  after  her 

ZUMIA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Prin- 
tCIir.    nir,«.  miles  south  of  Benevenlo. 
IT  ,1  town  of  Prussian  Lilhu- 

|*K  >  W.  of  RagniU. 

,■. t.     Lat.  petra,  a  stone.     Nitre; 
Km  of  modern  use. 
r  mad*  ft  impure  aod  gr«uy  Ji*trf,  hftth  but 
■Ma,  ■•4  pvca  hue  a  faint  report, 

ee  SjtTTcrBS,   in   chemistry.     Sec 
'iid  Nnar. 

y,  a  genus  of  the  angiosper- 
.imia  class  of  plants;  na- 
personals:  cal.  quinque- 
:  iretl:  COR.  rotaceous  ; 
I  in  the  bottom  of  the 
■  ..ere  is   only  one  spe- 
V.  Spam.     It  rises  to  fifteen 
,  vroody  stalk  covered  with 
'  veril  long  branches. 
Iiiin  the  stem,  and  ai« 
'i  ich  joint,   which,  on 

B  .nt;hf<,  are  placed  by 

Bai  Umu,  but  liiijher  u|i  they  are  rough, 
(  a  itMfk  tnrfice.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
■  Ibc  coda  of  the  branches,  in  loose 
I  ■■»  M  too  inches  lung,  e-ach  flower 
|M  a  ikadcr  flower-stalk  about  an  inch 
ba  wmrftrntnt  of  lh«  flower  is  composed 
I  leaves  about  ao  inch  long, 


which  are  of  a  fine  blue  color,  and  much  more 
conspicuous  than  the  petals,  which  are  while,  and 
not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  empalement. 
The  plant  is  propagated  by  seeds  procured  from 
the  places  where  lliey  are  natives,  and  of  which 
very  few  are  good.  The  seeds  must  be  sown  in 
a  good  hot-bed  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up, 
they  should  all  be  planted  in  a  separate  small 
pot  tilled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners'  bark,  where  they 
.ihould  afterwards  constantly  remain. 

I'ETll  EL  {thalassidromo) ;  a  genius  of  oceanic 
birds,  well  known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of 
Mother  Carry't  chickau.  They  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  on  the  ocean,  at  great 
distances  from  land,  generally  at  twilight,  or  in 
stormy  weather.  They  feed  on  small  marine 
animah,  and  seeds  of  sea-weeds,  and  appear  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  fat  or  grease,  for  which,  and 
for  the  animals  put  in  motion,  they  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  ships  for  great  disUinces.  1'hey 
breed  in  rocks  adjoining  the  sea,  foiining  their 
nests  ill  cavitid ;  the  re«..».c  lays  two  eggs. 
They  fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to  the 
water;  and,  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  they  sus- 
pend themselves  by  exlendinsr  their  wings,  and 
appear  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Biif- 
fon  says  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  they 
are  called  petreU,  after  the  apostle  Peler,  who 
walked  on  the  water.  The  appearance  of  these 
birds  is  considered  by  seamen  to  presage  a 
storm,  and  it  is  thought  peculiarly  unlucky  to 
kill  one  of  them.  There  are  four  species,  which 
are  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  as  to  be  gene- 
rally confounded.  C.  Bonaparte,  who  paid 
much  attention  to  this  genus,  designates  them  a« 
follows: — T.  WiUonii  (stormy  petrel);  deep 
sooty  black;  tail  even;  wings  reaching  a  little 
beyond  its  tip  ;  tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved  ; 
•arsus  one  and  a  liiilf  inch  long.  T.  Lcachii 
(fork-tailed  petrel);  brownish  black  ;  uil  forked; 
wings  not  reaching  beyond  the  tip ;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  straight;  tarsus  one  inch  long.  T.  peln- 
ffica ;  sroly  black ;  tail  even ;  wings  reaching 
a  little  beyond  it ;  tube  of  the  nostrils  almost 
straight ;  Ursus  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
T.  iiccanica  ;  brownish  black ;  tail  slightly  emar- 
ginate ;  wings  reaching  more  than  an  inch  be- 
yond it ;  tube  of  the  nostrils  recurved  ;  tarsus 
nearly  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Sec  PiiFiN. 

PETttl-:S'CENT,  a,lj.^      Lat.  pctretcent,  pe- 

PsTBiFAt'TioN,  n.  J.       Irifo.  (Jrowing  or  be- 

pEiniFAc'Tivr.,  ai//.      [coming  stone;  petri- 

PETni>lCA'lio>-,  n.  I.     [  factioii.theactoftum- 

PrTRii'ic,  ailj.  ing  to  stone,  or  itate 

Pet'rift,  t.  «.  &  ti. «.  J  of  being   so  turned: 

pcirifactive  and  pelrific  mean  having  the  |>ower 

of  changing  into  sione  or  to  form  sione :  pettifi- 

caiion,  the  body  formed  by  the  change  of  matter 

into  stone:  to  petrify  is  to  convert  into  stone: 

hetice  to  make  hard  or  callous;  slupify :  as  a 

verb  neuter,  to  become  sione. 

I'ETKIUIA,  in  thcold  system  of  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  scrupi,  of  a  plain  uniform  texture  ; 
of  no  great  vanety  of  colors,  and  emulating  the 
external  form  of  pebbles. 

Petri  FACTION,  in  physiology,  denotes  the  con- 
version of  wood,  bones,  and  other  subsunces 
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Cicipnlly  animal  or  vegetable,  into  stone.  Theie 
ies  are  more  or  leas  altered  from  tlieir  original 
■late,  according  to  the  different  substances  tliey 
have  lain  buried  among  in  the  earth ;  some  of 
them  have  suffered  very  little  change,  and  others 
being  so  highly  impregnated  with  crystalline, 
•parry,  pyhtical,  or  other  extraneous  lastter,  a^t 
to  appear  mere  masses  of  stone,  or  lumps  of  the 
matter  of  the  common  pyrites ;  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally of  the  externiil  dimensions,  and  retain 
more  or  less  of  the  internal  Agate,  of  the  bodiei 
into  the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way.  The  animal  substances  thus  found  petrified 
are  chiefly  sea-shells ;  the  teeth,  bony  palates,  and 
bones  of  fish ;  the  bones  of  land  an-.mals,  &c. 
These  are  found  variously  altered,  by  tlie  insinu- 
ation of  stony  and  mineral  matter  into  their 
pores ;  and  the  substance  of  some  of  them  is  now 
wholly  gone,  there  being  only  stony,  sparry,  or 
other  mineial  matter  remaining  in  llieir  shape 
and  form 

Respecting  the  manner  in  which  petrifaction  is 
accomplished  we  know  little.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many  philosophers  that  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  processes  of  nature ;  aud  accordingly 
such  places  as  afforded  a  view  of  it  have  been 
looked  upon  as  great  curiosities.  However,  it  is 
now  discovered  that  petrifaction  is  exceedingly 
common  ;  aud  that  every  kind  of  water  carries 
in  it  some  earthy  particles,  which,  being  prcci- 

I)ilaled  from  it,  become  stone  of  a  greater  or 
ess  decree  of  hardness :  and  this  quality  is 
most  reniarkililn  in  those  w.ilcrs  which  are  much 
impregnatt'd  with  seleiiiiic  matter.  Of  late,  it 
has  also  been  found  that  iron  contributes  greatly 
to  the  process  ;  and  this  it  may  do  by  its  preci- 
pitation of  any  aluminous  earth  which  happens 
to  be  dissolved  in  the  water  by  means  of  an 
acid.  Tlie  calcareous  kinds  of  earth,  also,  by 
being  soluble  in  water  without  any  acid,  must 
contribute  very  much  to  the  process  of  petrifac- 
tion, as  lliey  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
hardness  by  means  of  being  jnine<l  with  <ix°d 
fcir,  on  whlcii  depends  the  solidity  iif  our  com- 
mon cement  or  mortar  iiseil  in  building  houses. 
The  name  jie^rifaction  belongs  only  to  bodies  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin  ;  ami  to  determine 
their  class  and  genu.*,  or  even  species,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  their  texture,  their  ptimitive  form,  and 
in  some  roe:isurc  their  organisation,  be  still  dis- 
cernible. Tims  we  oiiij;hl  not  to  place  the  stony 
kernels,  moulded  in  the  caviiy  of  some  shell,  or 
other  organised  body,  in  tl>e  rank  of  petri&c- 
tiuns  properly  so  called. 

Tetrifactions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  al- 
most all  either  gravelly  or  siliceous ;  and  are 
found  in  gullies,  trenches,  &c.  Those  which 
iitrike  fire  with  steel  are  priiici|ially  found  in 
sandy  fissures  ;  those  which  effervesce  in  acids 
Hre  generally  of  antnial  origin,  and  are  found  in 
the  horizontal  beds  of  calcnreniis  earth,  and 
•omctimes  in  beds  of  cliy  or  gravel ;  in  which 
case  the  nature  of  the  ix'Irifai'tion  is  different. 
As  to  the  substances  whicn  are  fuuirl  in  Kyp^uiu, 
they  seldom  under,{0  any  alteration,  eithci  with 
respect  to  figure  or  composition,  and  ihpy  arc 
Tery  rare.  Organised  Ixnlies,  in  it  nUW  of  petri- 
faction, eetK-nilly  uequirv  a  degree  of  solidity  of 
'«bieb  ibcy  weiv  nut  |ioss<.-u(d  before  they  were 


buried  in  the  earth ;  and  some 
often  full  as  hard  as  the  stones  i 
which  they  are  enveloped.  When 
broken,  tlie  fragments  of  petrifies 
found,  aod  easily  distinguished.  ' 
organised  bodies,  however,  so  cha 
faction  as  to  render  it  impossib 
tlieir  origin.  That  there  is  a  mati 
agitated,  and  adapted  for  peiul 
which  crumbles  and  separates  the 
them  along  with  it,  and  disperses 
there  m  the  fluid  which  surround* 
of  which  nobody  seems  to  enterU 
Indeed  we  see  almost  every  subsi 
solid  or  liquid,  insensibly  consua 
bulk,  and  at  last,  in  the  lapse  c 
and  disappear.  A  petrified  subi 
speaking,  is  nothing  more  than  ll 
perhaps  image  of  a  body  which 
life,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  i 
some  mineral.  Thus  pctnfied  woe 
state  wood  alone.  One  part  of 
or  mass  of  wood,  having  been  des 
causes,  has  been  compensated  \ 
sandy  substances,  diluted  and  exU 
which  the  waters  surrounding  them 
while  Oiey  tliemselves  evaponited. 
substances,  being  then  moulded  i 
will  be  more  or  less  indurated,  uk! 
have  its  figure,  its  structure,  its  I 
the  same  general  characters,  the  ta 
Iribnies,  and  the  same  individu 
Farther,  in  petrified  wood,  no  tpsI 
matter  appears  to  exist.  We  kno< 
wood  IS  a  body  in  which  the  volum 
is  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
wood  is  buried  in  certain  places,  I 
extremely  divided  and  soinetiio? 
nuate  themselves  inio  its  pores  an 
These  fluids  are  afterwards  mou 
dented.  Tlie  solid  part  of  llie  m 
posed  and  reduced  into  |H>wde( 
pelled  without  the  mass  by  aqut 
In  tins  manner  the  places  which 
occupied  by  the  wood  atr  now  le 
form  of  pores.  This  0|>eration  ' 
(luces  no  apparent  difference,  eiti 
or  of  the  sha|>e ;  but  it  occasioi 
surface  and  in  Uie  inside,  a  cliang 
and  the  ligneous  texture  is  inver 
say,  that  which  was  pore  in  the 
becomes  solid  in  that  winch  ^ 
tliat  which  was  solid  or  fuU^| 
becomes  porous  in  the  seco^l 
says  M.  Musard,  petrified  wood 
extended  in  pores  than  solid  pai 
vimc  time  forms  a  boily  much  ni 
heavy  than  the  first.  As  the  pora 
from  the  circumference  to  the  ct 
faction  ought  to  begin  iit  the  eenll 
the  circumference  of  the  organic 
to  the  action  of  the  lapidific  fluidi 
,„,,,.,  ,,f  •-tnfactions.  They  an 
<'  'vp  undergone  chang 

ut  I  the  surface  of  the  e 

have  t>een  buricii  by  various aoctd 
di'pthsunder  the  ground.  Tound* 
the  deiail  of  the  formation  of  p 
ll  IS  iivccssary  to  b«  well  i 
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(gMMl)vB.     Let  US  take  wood  for  an  ex- 

Mak  ^ni  u  P3'''y  solid  and  partly  porous. 

Ht  ■'ps  (orijjst  of  a  substance,  hard,  lig- 

■■k(lffiai|»ct,  which  forms  the  support  of 

$1  nfiit .  tSe  porous  parts  consist  of  vessels 

0j^an  ttiich  run  vertically  and  horizon- 

l^aBln  li^eous   fibres,  and  which  lerve 

air,  lymph,  and    other   fluids, 

r  itMls,  the  trachis,  which  rise  in 

and  which   contain  only  air,  are 

ilied.  The  cylindric  vessels,  some 

kgoMua  lymph  and  others  the  succus 

,  irt  fliJI  only  during  the  life  of  tli^  re- 

A/Wr  lU  death  lliey  become  vacant  by 

Uitn  uul  absence  of  the  fluids  with 

vere   formerly    filled.      All   these 

'  ascending  or  descending,  unite 

|iK>iiier,  and  form  great  cavities  in  the 

lio  the  bark.      According  to  Malphigi 

,  the  ligneous  fibres  are  themselves 

I  aflbrd  a  passage  to  certain  liquors  ; 

rood  and  bark  are   interspersed 

■li  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.     The 

of  the  trunk  in  thickness,  accord- 

pi^bt,  is  accomplished  by  the  annuiil 

]  new  exterior  covering  of  fibres  and 

Others   llkiok   that   a   concentric 

rood  vs  every  year  hardened,  whilst 

I  is  formed  from  the  bark.     Uut  it  is  on 

that   the  concentric   layers  of 

from  une  another,  because,  at 

itact  betwixt  any  two  of  them, 

uels,  as  well  as  new  fibres,  are  more 

perceptible  than  they  are  in  any 

M.  Dertrand,  in  his  Diction- 
s,  that  a  body  should  become 
cessary  that  it  be — 1.  Capable 
under   ground  :    2.  That  it   be 
on  tlie  air  and   running  water  (the 
crcaUoeum  prove  that  bodies  which 
nnexion  with  free  air  preserve  ihem- 
eh«<l  and  entire).     3.  That  it  be  se- 
icorro«ive  exhalations.     -1.  That  it  be 
where  there   are  vapors  or  liquids, 
n  wiih  metallic  or  siooy  particles  in 
',  dmwluLioii,  and  which,  without  de- 
body,  penetrate  it,  impregnate   it, 
nil)  i',  in  pro|>ortion  as  its  parts  are 
'  evaporation. 

I  uplains  the  petrifaction  of  vege- 
iflmri  ; — In  proportion  to  the  tender- 
[ami  bad  quality  of  wood,  it  imbibes  the 
quaatity  of  wuicr ;  therefore  this  iiort 
Uionahlv  petrify  more  easily  than  that 
^t  that  all  the  petrified 
tigary  has  been  origi- 
as  iirs  ..r  poplars.  Suppose  a 
lined  ui  the  earth  :  if  it  be  very 
pp  ttie  moisture  which  surrounds 
,  This  moisture,  by  penetrating 
i  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
T&f*  tnchis,  or  air  vessels,  will  be  filled 
|aad  Ibeo  tiie  lymphalic  vessels,  and  those 
eoMva  the  succus  proprius,  as  they  are 
jiK  empty.  The  water  which  forms  this 
pvt  k^«p»  ia  dissolution  a  greater  or  a  less 
My  ot  <anb ;  and  this  earth,  detached,  and 
pd  akng  in  iti  coarse,  is  reduced  to  such  nn 


attenuated  stale,  that  it  escapes  our  eyes  and 
keeps  itself  suspended,  whether  by  the  medium 
of  fixed  air  or  by  the  motion  of  the  water.  Such 
is  the  lapidific  fluid.  Upon  evaporation,  or  the 
departure  of  the  menstruum,  this  earth,  sand, 
or  metal,  again  appears  in  the  form  of  precipi- 
tate or  sediment  in  the  cavities  of  the  vessels, 
which  by  degrees  are  filled  with  iL  This  earth 
is  there  monlded  with  exactness :  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  simultaneous  and  partial  attraction  of 
the  particles,  make  them  adhere  to  one  another ; 
the  lateral  suction  of  the  surrounding  fibres,  the 
obstruction  of  the  moulds,  and  the  hardening  of 
the  moulded  earth,  become  general ;  and  there 
consists  nothing  hut  an  earthy  substance  which 

frevents  the  sinking  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
f  the  deposit  is  formed  of  a  matter  in  general 
pretty  pure,  it  preserves  a  whiter  and  clearer 
color  than  tlie  rest  of  tlic  wood  ;  and  as  the  con- 
centric layers  are  only  perceptible  and  distinct 
in  the  wood,  because  the  vessels  are  there  more 
apparent  on  account  of  their  size,  the  little 
earthy  cylinders,  in  the  state  of  petrified  wood, 
must  be  there  a  little  larger,  and  consequently 
must  represent  exactly  the  turnings  and  separa- 
tions of  these  layers.  At  the  places  of  the  utri- 
culi  globules  are  observed,  of  which  the  shapes 
are  as  various  as  the  moulds  iu  which  they  are 
formed.  The  anastomoses  of  the  proper  and 
lymphatic  vessels  form,  besides,  points  of  sup- 
port or  reunion  for  tliis  stony  substance.  With 
regard  to  holes  formed  by  worms  in  any  bits  of 
wood  before  they  had  been  buried  in  the  earth, 
the  lapidific  fluid,  in  penetrat.iig  these  grcit 
cavities,  deposits  there  as  easily  the  earthy  sedi- 
ment, which  is  exactly  moulded  in  them.  These 
vermifonn  cylinders  are  somewhat  less  in  bulk 
than  the  holes  in  which  tliey  are  found,  winch 
is  owing  to  tlie  retreat  of  the  more  refined  earth, 
and  to  its  drying  up.  Let  any  one  represent  to 
himself  this  collection  of  little  cylinders,  verti- 
cal, horizontal,  inclined  in  different  directions, 
the  stony  masses  of  uiriculi  and  of  anastomoses, 
and  he  will  have  an  idea  of  the  stony  substance 
which  forms  the  ground  work  of  petrifaction. 
Hitherto  not  a  single  li^nieous  part  is  destroyed  ; 
they  are  all  existing,  but  surrounded  on  every 
side  with  eaithy  deposile ;  and  that  body  which, 
during  life,  was  composed  of  solid  and  of  empty 
parts,  is  now  entirely  solid  ;  its  destruction  and 
decomposition  do  not  take  place  till  after  the 
formation  of  these  little  deposits.  In  pioportion 
as  the  water  abandons  them  it  penetrates  the 
ligneous  substance,  and  destroys  it  by  an  insen- 
sible fermentation.  The  woody  fibres,  being  de- 
composed,form  in  tlieirtum  voids  and  interstices, 
and  there  remains  in  the  whole  piece  nothing 
but  little  stony  cylinders.  But  in  proportion  as 
these  woody  fibres  disappear,  the  surrounding 
moisture,  loaded  with  earth  in  the  stale  of  dis- 
solution, does  not  fail  to  penetrate  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  to  remain  in  its  new  cavities.  The 
new  deposit  assumes  exactly  the  form  of  the  de- 
composed fibres ;  it  envelopes  in  its  turn  the 
little  cylinders  which  were  formed  in  tlieir  cavi- 
ties, and  ends 'by  incoiporating  with  them.  We 
may  suppose  here  that,  in  proportion  as  it  de- 
composes, there  is  a  reaction  of  the  ligneous  part 
against  the  liipidilic  fluid :  from  this  reaction  a 
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color  arises  wliich  stains  more  or  less  the  iif^w 
deposit ;  and  this  color  will  make  it  easily  distin- 
guishable from  tliat  which  has  been  laid  in  the 
inside  of  the  vessels.  In  all  petrified  wood  this 
shade  is  generally  perceptible.  We  have  then, 
says  M.  Mongez,  lour  diflerent  epochs  in  the 
process  by  which  nature  converts  a  piece  of  wood 
into  stone,  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  by  which 
she  substitutes  a  stony  deposit  in  its  place: — 1. 
Perfect  vegetable  wood,  that  is  to  say,  wood 
composed  of  solid  and  of  empty  parts,  of  ligne- 
ous fibres,  and  of  vessels.  2.  Wood  liaving  its 
vessels  obstructed  and  choked  up  by  an  earthy 
deposit,  while  its  solid  parts  remain  unaltered. 
3.  The  solid  parts,  attacked  and  decomposed, 
forming  new  cavities  betwixt  the  stony  cylinders, 
which  remain  in  the  same  state,  and  which  sup- 
port the  whole  mass.  4.  These  new  cavities 
filled  with  new  deposits,  which  incorporate  with 
the  cylinders,  and  compose  nothing  else  but  one 
general  earthy  mass  representing  exactly  the 
piece  of  wood.  Among  the  petrifactions  of 
vegetables  called  dendrolites  are  found  parts  of 
shrubs,  stems,  roots,  portions  of  the  trunk,  seme 
fruits,  8iC.  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  impressions  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  leaves,  nor 
incTustatious,  with  petrifactions.  Among  the 
petrifactions  of  animals,  we  find  shells,  cnuta- 
ceous  animals,  polyparii,  some  worms,  the  bony 
parts  of  fishes  and  of  amphibious  animals,  few 
or  no  real  insects,  rarely  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
together  with  the  bony  portions  of  the  human 
body.  The  comua  ammonis  are  petrified  ser- 
pents; and  with  regard  to  figured  and  accidental 
bodies,  these  are  lusus  naturs. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  among 
naturalists  to  know  the  time  which  nature  em- 
ploys in  petrifying  bodies  of  an  ordinary  size. 
Al.le  Chevalier  de  Uaillu,director  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  of  his  imperial  maje.ity  of 
Austria,  and  some  other  naturalists,  had,  several 
years  ago,  the  idea  of  making  a  research  which 
might  throw  tome  light  upon  it.  His  majesty 
being  informed  by  the  unanimous  observations 
of  modem  historiiins  and  geographers  that  cer- 
tain pillars  which  are  seen  in  the  Danube  in 
Gervia,  near  Belgrade, are  remains  of  the  bridge 
which  Trajan  constructed  over  the  river,  pre- 
sumed that  these  pillars  were  petrified,  and  that 
lliey  would  furnish  some  information  with  regard 
to  the  time  which  nature  employs  in  changing 
wood  into  stone,  lie  therefore  ordered  his  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  Constantinople  to  ask 
permission  to  take  up  from  tlie  Danube  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Trajan's  hridee.  The  [Mitition  was 
granted,  and  one  of  the  pillars  was  accordingly 
Inkeo  up ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  pe- 
trifaL'tion  had  only  advanced  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  the  space  of  1500  years.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  waters  in  which  this  transmutation 
is  more  readily  accomplishetl.  Petrifactions  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  more  slowly  in  earths  that  arc 
liorous  and  in  a  slight  degree  moist,  than  in 
water  itself.  When  the  foundations  of  the  city 
of  Quebec  in  Canada  were  dug  up,  a  pelrifinl 
savage  was  found  among  the  last  beds  to  which 
they  procredetl.  'I"  lidcn  of  theliinf  at 

which  this  man  li  .til  under  the  r\jin<, 

but  liii  quiver  auu  ai.u«>  were  still  well  pre- 


served.    In  digging  a  lead  mine  iu  Derb 
in  1744,  a  human  skeleton   was  found 
stags*  horns.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
ages  this  carcase   had  lair   there.     In  Ifl 
entire  skeleton  of  an  elephant  was  dug  u 
Tonne  in  Thuringia.     Some   time    befoi 
epoch  the  petrified  skeleton  of  a 
found  in  the  mines  of  that  country.     We 
cite   another   fact  equally  curious,  which 
pened    at   the  beginning  of   the   last  o 
John  Munte,  curate  of  Slatgarp  in  Scani 
several  of  his  parishioners,  wishing  to  pr^^*^ 
turf  from  a  drained  marshy  soil,  found,        -^^ 
feet  below  ground, an  entire  cart,  with  the 
tons  of  the  horses  and  carter.     It  is  pi 
that  there  had  formerly  been  a  lake  in  tnai  |^- 
and  the  carter,  attempting  to  pass  over  ois 
ice,  had  by  that  means  probably  perished, 
fine,  wood,  partly  fossil  and  partly  coalh. 
been  found  at  a  great  depth,  in  the  clay  i>: 
tile  was  made  for  the  abbey  of  Fontenay 
wood  was  also  discovered  in  the  middle 
last  century,  at  the  depth  of  seventy-fiv 
a  well  betwixt  Issi  and  Vauvres  near  Pai 
wood  was  in  sand  betwixt  a  bed  of  clay 
rites,  and  water  was  found  four  feet  lo\> 
the  pyrites.     M.  de  Ijumont,  inspector 
of  trie  mines,  says  (Journal  de  I'hysiqm-,    «»  — 
1736)  that  in  the  lead  mine  at  Poiitpcan 
Kennes,  is  a  fissure,  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
kind.     In  this  fissure  sea-shells,  rounded 
bles,  and  an  entire  beech,  have  been  found 
feet  deep.     This  beech  was  laid  horizootall/i 
the  direction  of  the  fissure.      Its  bark  was 
verted  into  pyrites,  the  sap-wood   into  jel, 
the  centre  into  coal.     Many  pieces  of 
wood   are   found    in    diflerent    depai 
France,  and  particularly  in  that  of  Mont 
the  ci-devant  Savoy.     In  Cobourg  in 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Misnia,  trees  of  a 
siderable  thickness  have  been   taken   from 
earth,  which  were  entirely  changed  into  a  rerf 
fine  agate,  as  also  their  branches  and  their  nmti. 
In  sawing  tliem  the  annual  circles  of  their  gieathv 
have   been   distinipiished.      Pieces   have   bwaV 
taken  up,  on  which  it  was  distinctly  seen  tiM  < 
they  had  been  gnawed   by  worms ;  olhera  betf 
visible  marks  of  the  hatchet.    -In  fine,   pi' 
have  been  found  which  were  petrified  at 
end,  while  the  other  still  remained  in  the 
of  wood  fit  for  being  biinied.     It  appears 
that  petrified  wood  is  a  great  deal  less  rare  i 
nature  than  is  commonly  imagim.-d. 

Mr.  Sinclair  of  I'lbster,  M.  P.,  lately  tiuu 
mitled  to  professor  Jameson,  for  the  Edinbut^ 
College  Museum,  a  collection  of  jtlnfitit fittit, 
found  by  him  in  the  old  red  sandstone  forraatioa 
in   the    neighbourhood    of   Thurso  ;    a^H    '!•• 
minister  of  South  Ronaldshuy,  one  of  : 
neys,  lately  deposited  in  the  College  > 
specimens  of  the  same  description,  colh 
himself  in  the  old  red  sandstone  of  tlu; 
These  fishes  are  also  found  in  a  variety  of  m»4- 
stone  flag  now  extensively  imported  into  Edin- 
burgh from  Caithness. 

Cionniedt  has  excluded  petTi&ctions  from  any 
place  in  the  body  of  his  system  of  mincralooy, 
liiit  takes  notice  of  them  in  his  ap{Htidis.  Il* 
daUngUMhea  them   by  the  nojuc  of  miocralM 
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itiaa  ihem  to  be  '  mineral  bodies 

iu>  uiiaimal)  or  Tt^tables.'    lliemosC 

[  D^aMt^tratKRis  coDcernini;  them,  accord- 

■f  •  ii«.  <bo  diflers  in  some  pariicular^ 

iBl^tin  u  follow  : — I.  llioae  of  shells 

•  ■itofar  the  surfiice  of  the  eurth; 

t^aimfa;  and  those  of  «poo<1  deeper 

~  kasafaalance  are  found  invsistquan- 

ia«eMdenble  depths.     2.  The  sub- 

twwplible  of  petrifaction  arc  those 

'hi>  putrefactive  process;  of 

,  the  harder  kinds  of  wood, 

'•^  »iter  parts  of  animals,  which 

^,  lit  seldom  met  with  in  a  petri- 

1.  IVt  are  most  commonly  found  in 

f  aal,  diiJk.  lime-stone,  or  clay ;  seldom 

;  AiU  mote  seldom  in  gypsum ;  and 

I  pot,  granite,  basaltes,  or   schoerl. 

I  Act  in  found  in  pyrites,  and  ores  of 

f ,  Bid  silver;  consisting  almost  al- 

ftt<iUL  kind  of  earth  or  other  mineral  which 

I  ten ;  sometimes  of  silex,  agnte,  or 

4.  Tbey  are  found  in  climates  where 

I  dmuelves  could  not  have  existed. 

ifcuad  in  slate  or  clay  are  compressed 

ipccies  of  petnfactions,  accord- 
It,  are,   I.  Terrx  larvatie ;  extra- 
Wm  dnoged  into  a  limy  substance,  or 
dtajw.    These  are,  1.  Loose  or  fri- 
t  ladantrd.     The  former  arc  of  a  chalky 
ll  farm  of  vegetables  or  animals ;  the 
flti  with  solid  limestone  in  the  same 
Son*  are  found  entirely  changed  into  a 
spar.      All   of  them    are    found    in 
Sa«icn,  and  other  countries  in  ^reat 
llhaw  petrifactions  Cronsledt  observes, 
•■d  eoraU  are  composed  of  limy  mat- 
hen  ftill  inhabited  by  llveir  animals, 
•ty  tn  tU»*e<l  among  the  petrifactions  as 
calcareous  particles  have  obtained  a 
for  example,  when  they  have 
•  fmy:    6llcd    with    calcareous    earth 
iMiMo  or  loose,  or  when  they  lie  in  the 
ttt  tm  earth.      *  These,'  says  he,  '  form 
^■■1  pan  of  the  fossil  collections  which 
iWwinoiisK  made,  often  without  any  re- 
*»  Um  principal  and  only  use  they  can  be  of, 
(■•of  enriching  loology.     M ineralogisls  are 
Uvidi  tttmit  the  possibility  of  the  changes 
kBrtmrundprvoes  in  te;;ard  lo  its  particles ; 
^  '  <Hng   some  insight  into  I  be 

•$>:  »tth  has  been  subject  to, 

»«t  >  which  are  now  found 

b<    ■  '■■;  where  the  petrifac- 

Of  a  iinn  .ir  .  h.lty  nature,  answer  ex- 
ly  imH  as  a  manure;  but   the  indurated 
■nw  eoiy  for  making  grottoes.    Gypseous 
■ttOM  arr  mtrvniely  rare :  however,  Char- 
ttam  WK  that  he  haid  wen  a  lizard  enclosed 
MM  of  that  kind  in  Tenia.     II.  I-arva,  or 
I  dtoinWil   Into  a  flinty  substance.     ITiese 
I  w4snUol,  and  are  of  tlie  following  spe- 
1.  Cotlaiian*  in  form  of  shells  from   the 
Tson  IB  Silivria.      7.  Agate  in  form  of 
of  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  col- 
la  oT'liM  coiinl  de  Tessin.     3.  Coralloids  of 
t  Mat  (nillcpoia)   found    in    Sweden.     4. 
•f  j^Bom  dint  found  in  Italy,  in  Turkey 


near  Adrianople,  and  produced  by  the  waters  of 
Lough-neagh  in  Ireland.  III.  Larva:  argilla- 
cea: ;  where  the  bodies  appear  to  be  changed  into 
clay.  These  are  found  eidier  loose  and  friable, 
or  indurated.  Of  the  former  kind  is  a  piece  of 
porcelain  clay,  met  with  in  a  certain  collection, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  root  of  a  tree  upon  iL 
Of  the  latter  kind  is  tlie  osleocolla ;  which  is  .said 
to  be  roots  of  the  poplar  tree  changed,  and  not 
to  consist  of  any  calcareous  substance.  A  sort 
of  fossile  ivory,  wiili  all  the  properties  of  clay,  is 
said  likewise  to  be  found  in  some  places.  IV. 
l^rvs  insalita; ;  where  the  substances  are  im- 
pregnated with  great  quantities  of  salts.  Hu- 
man bodies  have  been  twice  found  impregnated 
with  vitriol  of  iron  in  the  mine  of  Fahlun,  in  the 
province  of  Dalame  in  Sweden.  One  of  them 
was  kept  for  several  years  in  a  glass  case,  but  at 
last  began  to  moulder  and  fall  to  pieces.  Turf 
and  roots  of  trees  arc  likewise  found  in  water 
strongly  impregnated  with  vitriol.  They  do  not 
flame,  but  look  like  a  coal  in  a  strong  lire ; 
neither  do  they  decay  in  the  air.  V.  Bodies  pe- 
netrated by  mineral  inflammable  substances.  1 . 
By  pit-coal,  such  as  wood ;  whence  some  liave 
imagined  coal  to  have  been  originally  produced 
from  wood.  Some  of  these  substances  are  fully 
saturated  with  the  coally  matter;  others  not. 
Among  the  former  Cronstedt  reckons  jet ;  among 
the  latter  the  substance  called  mumia  vegelabilis, 
which  is  of  a  loose  texture,  resembling  amber, 
and  may  be  used  as  such.  2.  Those  penetrated 
by  asphaltum  or  rock-oil.  The  only  example 
of  these  given  by  our  author  is  a  kind  of  turf  in 
the  province  of  Skune  in  Sweden.  The  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  he  observes,  cannot  have  any 
place  among  this  species,  as  they  are  impregnated 
artificially  with  asphaltum,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
what  happens  naturally  willithe  wood  and  coally 
matter  in  the  last  species.  3.  Those  impregnated 
with  sulphur  which  has  dissolved  iron,  or  with 
pyrites.  Human  bodies,  bivalve  and  univalvd 
shells,  and  insects,  have  been  all  found  in  this 
state ;  and  the  last  are  found  in  the  alum  slate  at 
Andrarum,  in  tlie  province  of  Skone  in  Sweden. 
VI.  I.arva'  metallilerac ;  where  the  bodies  are  im- 
pregnated with  metab.  These  are,  1.  Covered 
with  native  silver;  which  is  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  shells  in  England.  2.  Where  the  metal 
is  mineralised  with  copper  and  sulphur.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  Fahleti,  or  gray  silver  ore,  in  the 
shape  of  ears  of  com,  and  supjKwed  to  be  vege- 
tables, found  in  argillaceous  slate  at  Frankeo- 
berg  and  Tahlitteren  in  Hesse.  3.  Lame  cupri- 
ferse,  where  the  bodies  are  impregnated  with 
copper.  To  this  species  principally  belong  the 
turquoise  or  Turkey  stones,  improperly  so  called  ; 
being  ivoiy  and  bones  of  the  clepliant  or  other 
animals  impregnated  with  copper.  See  Ti;b- 
Qi-oise.  At  Simore,  in  the  ci-oevont  Languedoc, 
there  are  bones  of  animals  dug  up,  which,  dur- 
ing calcination,  assume  a  blue  color ;  but,  ac- 
cording loCronstedt,  it  is  not  probable  that  these 
owe  their  color  to  copper.  3.  With  mineralised 
copper.  Of  these  our  author  gives  two  examples. 
One  is  where  the  copper  is  mineralised  with 
sulphur  and  iron,  forming  a  yellow  marcasitical 
ore.  With  this  some  shells  are  impregnated 
which  lie  upon  a  bed  of  loadstone  in  Norway 
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Other  petrifiunioiw  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the 
form  of  fish  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The 
otiier  kind  is  where  the  copper  is  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  silver.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
gray  silver  ore,  like  ears  of  com,  found  in  the 
slate  quarries  at  Hesse.  4.  Larvs  ferriferse,  with 
iron  in  form  of  a  calx,  which  has  assumed  the 
place  or  shape  of  extraneous  bodies.  These  are 
either  loose  or  indurated.  Of  the  loose  kind  are 
some  roots  of  trees  found  at  the  lake  Algelma  io 
Finland.  The  indurated  kinds  are  exemplified 
in  some  wood  found  at  Orbissan  in  Bohemia.  5. 
Where  the  iron  is  mineralised,  as  in  the  pyrita- 
ceous  larve.  VII.  Where  the  bodies  are  tend- 
ing to  decomposition,  or  in  a  way  of  destruction. 
Among  these,  our  autltor  enumerates  mould  and 
turf. 

There  has  been  lately  published  at  Leipzic,  a 
work  in  folio,  with  numerous  plates,  entitled 
Geognostical  Flora  of  a  former  world,  by  Graf 
Kasper  von  Sternberg.  Tlie  drawings  appear  to 
be  mithfuUy  executed,  and  many  of  the  objects 
represented  are  of  the  same  description  with 
those  so  abundantly  distributed  in  our  coal-fields. 
The  well-known  geologist  baron  Von  Schlotheim 
has  also  completed  an  extensive  work  on  pe- 
trifactions, and,  judging  from  the  accuracy  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  author,  it  cannot  fail 
to  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  natural  history.  Emmerling,  the  mine- 
ralogist, has  also  announced  a  work  on  the  fossil 
Xic  remains  met  with  in  brown  coal,  and 
new  formations  of  the  same  description.  A 
part  of  this  is  published. 

PETRIFYING  Waters.  The  river  of  Ayr, 
in  Ayrshire,  has  been  long  said  to  possess  a 
strong  petrif)ring  power;  and  the  water  of  Ayr 
stones,  whicb  are  nothing  but  wood  petrified  in 
that  river,  are  universally  known,  as  substances 
for  making  hones  for  razors.  There  are  also  se- 
veral springs  of  this  kind  in  Uoxburgb-shire. 
•One  is  found,'  says  the  Rev.  J.  Arkle,  'on  the 
Tweeden,  exceedingly  powerful,  and  containing 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  where  large  masses  of 
petrified  matter  appear  on  every  side  converted 
into  solid  stone.  The  progress  of  the  petrifiic- 
tion  is  distinct  and  beautiful.  The  fog,  which 
grows  on  the  edge  of  the  spring,  and  is  sprinkled 
with  water,  is  alwut  eight  mches  high ;  toe  lower 
part  is  converted  into  solid  stone;  the  middle 
•ppeus  as  if  half  frozen,  and  the  top  is  green 
•M  flourishing.  The  petrified  matter,  when 
bamt,  is  resolved  into  very  fine  lime.  The 
spring  itself,  when  led  over  the  fields  in  little 
nils,  iSertilises  them  exceedingly.' — Sir.  J.  Si»- 
cUr$  Statittinl  Attonutt,  Vol.  XVI. 

PETRINAL,  PETR0NE^  or  Poiteinal,  a 
species  of  fire-arm  between  the  arquebuse  and 
toe  pistol,  which  was  used  among  the  French 
during  the  leign  of  Francis  I.  There  is  mention 
■•de  of  it  in  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Rout-n, 
which  WW  undertaken  by  Henry  tV.  in  1592. 
It  wu  shorter  than  the  musket,  but  of  a  heavier 
calibre,  and  not  unlike  our  blunderbuss ;  being 
stung  in  a  cnns-belt  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  chest 
of  the  person  who  disdiaiged  it.  From  this 
csNumstaoce  itobuimd  the  name  of  Poitrioal. 

PETROBRl'SSIANS,  a  ntigious  sect,  which 
hid  its  rise  in  Franc*  and  the  NMherhnds  about 


A.  D.  1110.  The  name  is  derived  fro 
Bruys,  a  Provenfal,  who  attempted  U 
tlie  abuses  of  the  church.  His  follow* 
numerous :  and  for  twenty  years  be  la 
the  ministry  with  great  zeal.  He  was,  I 
burnt  in  1130,  by  an  enraged  populac 
by  the  clergy.  ITie  chief  of  Bruys's  i 
was  a  monk  named  Henry ;  from  wl 
Petrobrussians  were  also  called  He 
They  held,  I .  That  children  before  th« 
reason  cannot  be  justified  by  baptism, 
no  churches  should  be  built,  but  that  tl 
already  are  should  be  pulled  down, 
the  cross  ought  to  be  pulled  down  an 
because  we  ought  to  abhor  the  instrumei 
Saviour's  passion.  4.  That  the  real  b 
blood  of  Christ  are  not  exhibited  in  th 
rist,  but  merely  represented  by  their  fig 
symbols.  .'>.  That  sacrifices,  alms,  prai 
do  not  avail  the  dead. 

PETROCORII,  the  ancient  inhab: 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  was  called  Peri; 
fore  the  revolution.  Coes.  de  Bell.  Gall. ' 

PETROJOANNITES,  followers  o 
John,  or  Peter  Joannes,  i.  e.  Peter  th« 
John,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth 
His  doctrine  was  not  known  till  after  h 
when  his  body  was  taken  out  of  his  gi 
burnt.  His  chief  opinions  were,  that 
had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  sense  whi 
apostles  preached  the  gospel ;  that  there 
soul  is  not  the  form  of  man,  and  that 
no  grace  infused  by  baptism. 

PETROL,  or       )      Fr.  petroU. 

Petro'lel'm,  n.t.  )  bitumen. 

Petrol  or  petroleum  is  a  liquid  bitume 
Boating  on  the  water  of  springs.  K'l 

Petrolecm,  or  rock  oil,  a  thick  o 
stance  exuding  out  of  the  earth,  and  < 
on  the  sui&ce  of  wells  in  many  part 
world.  See  Cbesiistry,  Index.  It  is 
various  wells  of  Italy,  in  many  parti  of 
Modenese,  France,  Switzerland,  Germ 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Asia.  It  is  al 
mixed  with  earth  and  sand,  whence 
be  separated  by  infusion  in  water.  It 
pungent  and  acrid  taste,  and  smells  lik 
of  amber,  but  more  agreeable.  It  is  v 
and  pellucid ;  but,  though  equally  bri 
clear  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  lia 
very  great  variety  io  its  color.  Natun 
almost  coloriess,  and  greatly  resemi 
purest  oil  of  turpentine ;  this  is  called  « 
troleum,  though  it  is  as  colorless  as  wat( 
sometimes  tinged  of  brownish,  reddish,  y 
or  faint  greenish  color;  but  its  most 
color  is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  bla 
such  a  degree  that  it  looks  black  whe: 
behind  the  light,  but  purple  «hen  [>UccJ 
the  eve  and  the  light.  It  is  rendere<l  tl 
distiUatioo  with  water,  and  leaves  a  m 
siduum;  when  distilled  with  a  volati 
the  latter  acquires  the  properties  of  si 
ammoniac,  aiid  contains  the  acid  of  ar 
is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  lit)ui'l  I 
and  is  perhaps  tbe  most  valuable  of  th 
medicine.  It  is  to  be  chosen  the  nutesi 
•nd  most  pellucid  that  can  be  had ;  of 
penetruiii^  smell  and  must  inlLunmabl 
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ttvDc  kiod«  of  it  are  of  the  dvnsily 
d  It  i)  iuioluble  in  apirit  of  wine ; 
kitii  b*  iK<-  criMI  diswtveiit  of  siil- 
(hs  ki »  tJi'ivi  »!">"  petroleum,  not  even 
«Mi««.n:>  >ti'.'>-stion.  It  will  not  take 
brM  :^  ^'{.'ilr.-ni.iiic  aci<i  spirits;  and  in 
>'«  hiliiciim  tnanx  or  in  sand, 
•'1  nor  acid  spirit ;  but 
M  form,  leaving  in  the 
iicr,  thick  as  honey,  and  of 
TIk;  finer  kinds  resemble 
.ijlJiic  miide  several  experi- 
•rt  4e  white  petroleum  of  Modena ;  an 
,•  •  i„-  .^,.1  In  iho  Paris  academy. 
Mi;ht  near  a  can- 
■•  ly  touching  the 
m  any  vessel  it  will 
iW,  thoui;h  jilaced  at  a 
:.e  teuel;  and,  Ine  vapor  it 
,  the  flame  will  be  c;ommu- 
I  of  healed  liquor,  and  the 
led.  Alonso  Barba  ^ves  a 
'  '  •  power  of  petroleum 
nee.  A  certain  well 
■  ■II  uii  iiii:  surface  of  its  water 
<ui«d,  the  workman  took  down 
ith  him  a  lantern  and  a  candle 
ire  some  holes  in  the  lantern, 
It*  petroleum  at  a  considerable 
out  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and, 
ty.  }nnt  up  with  the  noise  of  a  cannon, 
'lao  to  pieces.  It  bunis  in  the 
mixed  with  any  liquor  swims 
•  ven  of  the  highest  rectified 
.  u  one-seventh  heavier  than 
'ram-  i'  readily  mixes  with  all  the 
b  af  vesetables,  as  oil  of  lavender, 
lit .    -  '  •    -    -  ;n!i  of  their 

»»■!  i>ticofthe 

m  a.  .... — .  ■-.   .^,^.i..,uiig  inspis- 
■W  pare  it  is  lighter  than  spirit  of 
tJiiKitrh  j-vef  »o  well  rectified,  it  be- 
ind  black  as  before.     Pe- 
•  '■11,  rields  a   few  bubbles; 
wbside  tlian  lu  almost  any  other 
(he  liquor  resumes   iu  clear  state 
immediately.     This  seems  owing  to 
tius  fluid   being  very  equally  dLstri- 
'  ib  Baits,  and  the  liquor  being  com- 
''ielei  very  evenly  and  nicely   ar- 
ntensibility   of  the   oil   is  also 
^  drop  of  it  will  spread  over  several 
S,  aau  in  this  condition  it  gives  a 
r  »f  colon  :  that  is,  the  several  parts 
lUa  film  is  composed  act  as  so 
The  most  severe  frost  never  con- 
um  into  ice;  and  paper  wetted  with 
I  tmufiarcot  as  when  wetted  with  oil ; 
I  sol  eootinoe  so,  the  paper  becoming 
tapin  ta  a  few  minutes  as  the  oil  dries 
tWn  It  ihrre   varieties  iicconiing  to 
I.  Th»  yellow,  found  at  Modena  in 
»»iy  li^ht  ■uid  volatile,     'i.  The  reddish, 
*nh  rol ;  lome  of  which  is  collected  at 
is  laDgDcdoc  and   in  Alsace.     3.  The 
kak  or  Mown  kind,  which  b  the  most 
with  in   England,    France, 
other  countries.     It  geoe- 
«•!  «(tker  from  chinks  or  gaps  of 
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rocks,  or  is  mixed  with  the  earth,  and  gushes 
out  of  it ;  or  swims  on  the  water  of  some  foun- 
tains. According  to  Dr.  Lippert,  a  kind  of  re- 
sin is  produced  by  mixing  petroleum  with 
smoking  nitrous  acid.  The  taste  of  this  sub- 
stance is  very  bitter,  but  the  smell  resembles 
that  of  musk.  The  vitriolic  acid,  according  to 
Lippert,  produces  a  resin  still  more  bitter,  but 
without  any  aromatic  smell.  Cronstedt  enume- 
rates the  following  species  : — 

I.  Petroleum  B*RBADENsr.,  Malcha  or  Bar- 
badoes  tar,  a  thick  substance  resembling  soft 
pitch.  It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  particularly  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
.Switzerland  ;  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  in 
Palestine  ;  in  Persia,  in  the  chinks  of  rocks,  and 
in  strata  of  gypsum  and  limestone,  or  floating 
upon  water.  It  is  found  also  in  America,  and 
at  Colebrook-dale  in  England.  It  melts  easily 
and  bums  with  much  smoke  and  soot,  leaving 
cither  ashes  or  a  slag  according  to  the  hetero- 
geneous matter  it  contains.  It  contains  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  acid  of  amber.  It  gives  a  bitter  salt 
with  mineral  alkali,  more  dilhcult  of  solution 
than  common  salt,  and  which,  when  treated  with 
charcoal,  does  not  yield  any  sulphur. 

II.  Petrolei'm  Elasticuu,  elastic  bitumen, 
or  mineral  caoutchouc. 

III.  Petroleum  Induratuu, hardened  rock- 
oil,  or  fossile  pitch,  an  inflammable  substance 
dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  known  by  the  names  of  petroleum 
induratum,  pix  monlana,  indenpech,  uorgharli, 
&c.  There  are  two  species  :  1.  The  asphaltum 
or  pure  fossile  pilch,  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  Red  Sea ;  also  in  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  P'rance.  See  Aspualtum.  It  is 
likewise  found  in  great  quantities  in  a  bitumin- 
ous lake  in  the  isle  of  Trinidad.  SeeTRiMHAD. 
It  is  a  smooth,  hard,  briltle,  inodorous  subsiaiice, 
of  a  black  or  brown  color  when  looked  at ;  but,  on 
holding  it  up  betwixt  the  eye  and  tlie  light,  appears 
of  adeep  red.  It  swims  in  water;  breaks  with  a 
smoothandshiningsurfacc;  melts easily,and  when 
pure  burns  without  leaving  any  ashes  ;  but  if  im- 
pure, leaves  ashes,  or  a  slag.  M.  Monnet  asserts 
tliat  it  contains  sulphur, or  at  leitst  the  vitriolic  acid. 
It  is  slightly  and  partially  acted  upon  by  spirits 
of  wine  and  ether.  Brunnich  says,  the  asphal- 
tum comes  from  Porto  Principe  in  the  island  of 
Cub.i  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  likewise  found, 
according  to  Fourcroy,  in  many  parts  of  China ; 
and  is  used  for  a  covering  to  ships  by  Arabs 
and  Indians.  2.  Tlie  pix  monlana  impura  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  earthy  matter,  which  is 
lel\  in  the  retort  after  distillation,  or  u|>on  the 
charcoal  if  burnt  in  the  ojien  fire.  It  coheres 
like  a  stag,  and  is  of  the  color  of  black  lead ; 
but,  in  a  strong  heat,  this  eartli  is  soon  vola- 
tilised, so  that  its  nature  is  not  yet  well  known. 
During  the  distillation  a  liquid  substance  falls 
into  the  receiver,  which  is  found  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  rock-oil.  The  substance  itself 
is  found  111  Sweden  and  several  other  countries. 
The  pis^usphiiltum  is  of  a  mean  consistence,  be- 
tween the  asphsilluin  and  the  common  petroleum. 
Mongez  says  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  bitu- 
men collected  from  a  well  named  De  la  Pegr. 
near  Clermont  Femuid  in  France.    The  people 
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or  Mount  Ciaro,  in  Italy,  sercral  yean  ago,  dis- 
covered an  easier  way  of  finding  pelroltfiim  tian 
tliat  to  which  they  formerly  had  been  used. 
This  mountain  abounds  with  a  sort  of  ^rayisli 
salt,  which  lies  in  large  horizontal  beds,  mingled 
with  strata  of  clay,  and  large  quantities  of  a  spar 
of  that  kind  called  by  the  Gennans  sclenites ; 
which  is  the  common  sort,  that  ferments  with 
acids,  and  readily  dissolves  in  them,  aud  calcines 
in  a  small  fire.  They  pierce  these  slates  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  till  they  find  water  ;  and 
Uie  petroleum  which  had  been  dispersed  among 
the  cracks  of  those  slates  is  then  washed  out  by 
the  water,  and  brought  from  all  the  neighbouring 
places  to  the  hole  or  well  wliich  tliey  have  dug, 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  which  it  swims 
after  eiiiht  or  ten  days.  When  there  is  cno\igh 
of  it  got  together,  they  lade  it  from  the  top  of 
the  water  with  brass  basins :  and  it  is  then 
easily  separated  from  what  little  water  is  taken 
up  with  it.  These  wells  or  holes  continue  to 
furnish  the  oil  in  diflerenl  quantities  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and,  when  they  will  yield  no 
more,  they  pierce  the  slates  in  some  other  place. 
It  is  never  used  among  us  as  a  medicine;  but 
the  French  give  it  inlemally  in  hysteric  com- 
plaints, and  to  their  children  for  worms ;  some 

intlso  give  it  from  ten  to  fifleen  drops  in  wine  for 
uppressions  of  the  menses.    This,  however,  is 

'^laUier  the  practice  of  the  common  people  than 
of  the  faculty. 

PETKOMYZON,  the  lamprey,  in  ichUiyo- 
lo«:y,  a  genus  of  fibhes  belonging  to  ttie  cla.ss 
of  anii>hibia  nanles.  It  has  seven  spiracula  at 
the  !>itlcof  the  neck,  no  gills,  a  fistula  on  tlie  top 
of  llic  head,  and  no  breast  or  belly  fins.  There 
are  three  species,  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
in  their  back  fins. 

1.  P.  bronchialLs,  or  lampem,  is  sometimes 
found  of  the  length  of  eight  inches,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a  swan's  quill ;  but  they  are  ge- 
nerally much  smaller.  The  body  is  marked  with 
numbers  of  transverse  lines,  that  pass  cross  the 
sides  from  the  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
which  is  divided  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  by 
a  straight  line.  The  b.nck  fin  is  not  angular,  but 
of  an  equal  breadth.  The  tail  is  lanceolaled,  and 
short  at  the  end.  They  are  frequent  in  the 
rivers  near  Oxford,  particularly  the  his ;  but 
not  peculiar  to  that  county,  being  found  in  other 
English  rivets,  where,  instead  of  concealing 
themselves  under  the  stones,  they  lodge  in  the 
mud,  and  are  never  observed  to  adhere  to  any 
thing  like  other  lampreys. 

2.  P.  fluviatilis,  the  river  or  lesser  lamprey, 
sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  ten  inches. 
The  mouth  is  formed  like  that  of  the  preceding. 
l>n  the  upper  part  is  a  large  bifurcated  tootli : 
on  each  side  are  three  rows  of  very  minute  ones: 
on  the  lower  part  are  seven  teeth,  the  exterior  of 
which  on  one  side  i*  the  largest.  The  irides  are 
yellow.  As  in  all  the  other  species,  between  the 
"yes  on  the  lop  of  the  head  is  a  small  orifice,  of 

"eat  use  to  clear  its  mouth  of  the  water  that 
'TJnmiii*  on  adhering  to  the  stones  ;  for  through 
th«t  orifice  it  e|ecu  the  water  in  the  same  manuer 
.i»  cetaceous  fi,h.  On  the  lower  port  of  the 
back  IS  a  narrow  fin  ;  beneath  llint  rijcs  another, 
which  at  the  iKginiiing  i*  high  and  angular,  iheu 


grows  narrow,  surrounds  the  tail,  and  < 
the  anus.     The  color  of  the  back  is 
dusky,  sometimes  mixed  with  blue; 
underside    silvery.     Tliese    are   found 
Tliames,  Severn,  and  Dee ;  are  potted  ■ 
larger  kind;  and  are  by  some  prefer 
as  being  milder  tasted.    Vast  quantities  i 
about  5lortlake,  and  sold  to  the  Dutdi] 
for  tlieir  cod  fishery.    Above  430,000  1 
sold  in  a  season  at  40s.  |>er  1000 ; 
about   100,000  have  been  sent  to  Ua 
the  .same  purjxise.      It  is  said  that 
have  the  secret  of  preserving  tliem  tilll 
bot  fishery. 

3.  P.  marinus,  the  sea  lamprey,  is  '. 
found  so  large  as  to  weigh  four  or  five 
It  greatly  resembli-s  tlie  eel  in  shape;"_ 
bo<ly  is  larger,  and  its  snout  long\:r,  narr 
and  sharper,  at  (he  termination.  Tlif  opi 
of  the  throat  is  very  wide ;  each  jaw  i--  funi 
with  a  single  row  of  very  small  Itrili;  ii 
middle  of  tlie  palate  are  situated  one  OC 
otlicr  leelh,  which  are  longer,  stronger, 
moveable  towards  the  inside  of  the  throat, 
inferior  part  of  the  palate  presents  morwf 
row  of  very  small  teeth,  which  readm  l( 
bottom  of  the  throat,  where  are  four  long  aol 
bones ;  two  short  fistulous  processes  are  oh 
able  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  and  then 
two  others  thicker,  but  still  shorter,  abo«< 
eyes.  Willoughby  supposes  that  the  Utttt 
the  oigan  of  hearing,  and  the  former  the  o 
of  smell.  Ills  opinion  with  re;^ird  to  thcl 
lor}'  faculty  of  this  fish  is  founded  ou  ' 
read  in  ancient  aullion,  that  the  fish 
traded  the  lampreys  by  whistling, 
Crassus  had  tamed  one  of  lliem  to  such  I 
that  it  knew  his  voice  and  obeyed  his  i 
eyes  of  the  lamprey  are  small,  and  cove 
a  transi>arent  light  blue  membrane; 
is  bordered  with  a  circle  of  a  color 
gold ;  near  the  gills,  which  are  four,  I 
round  hole  on  both  sides,  tliroui:li  whid 
charges  the  water.  Tlie  lamprey  has 
his  belly  or  breast;  on  the  back  we 
fin,  which  begins  pretty  near  the  bead,  I 
to  the  tail  which  it  turns  round,  and  ] 
wards  continued  to  the  anus ;  this  fin  is  cCf 
by  the  skin  of  the  body,  to  which  it  adheX 
loosely ;  the  skin  is  smooth,  of  a  red  bl* 
color,  and  streaked  with  yellow,  the 
advances  in  the  water  with  winding 
like  those  of  a  serpent,  which  is  coa 
with  all  the  antiuilliform  fishes.  The 
lives  on  fish.  During  the  cold  it  lie 
in  the  crevices  of  sea  rocks,  and  i 
fished  for  only  at  certain  seasons, 
state  of  hostility  with  the  poulpe,  %' 
polypus,  which  shuns  the  combat  ai 
can;  but,  when  it  finds  the  imp 
escape,  it  endeavours  to  surround  the 
with  its  long  arms.  The  latter  slips  a« 
the  poulpe  becomes  its  prey.  The  lobsitf 
are  told,  avenges  Oie  poulpe,  and  dcathqr 
lamprey  in  its  turn.  See  C*xcrR.  Km 
says  that  the  fishermen  consider  the  bile  I 
lamprey  as  venomous  and  dangerous,  and 
touch  it  while  alive  but  with  pincen. 
beat  it  on  the  jaws  n  ith  a  slick,  anil  < 
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ml  kiUi,  thai  iu  ashca  are  a  cure  for  its 

)«^  at  Wile  kiQg'i  eril.     When  any  one 

kMksMB  hyi  lunprey,  the  most  efl'ectiial 

■^Jjai'jt  oi;i  Oi«   part   affected.     Lam- 

p^i .-  Ill  saving  tliemselve:) ; 

tta.  .  they  cut  the  line  with 

te^  cy  i)erceite  themselves 

™s  uempt  to  pass  through 

iijli  for  lampreys  only  on  the 

.1  rocks;  some  of  these  peb- 

--■n  ti'^iher  to  make  a  pit  as  far  as 

'  «ip,  or  a  little  blood   is  thrown  in, 

ia|ny   immediately    put<i    forth    its 

« two  rocks.    As  »oon  as  the  hook, 

.  jultil  vitb  a  crab  or  some  other  fish,  is 

Is  il.  It  iwallows  greedily,  aad  drags 

41  boat    There  is  then  occasion  for  great 

to  fnQ  it  out  suddenly ;  for  if  it  is  al- 

fmtfo  attach  itself  by  the  tail,  the  jaw 

It  tora  away  before  the  fish  could  be 

Ha  ttows  that  its  strength  resides  in 

l/iu  Mil ;  for  the  great  bone  of  this  fish 

tfast  the  bones,  which  in  all  other 

bCBt  lowaids  the  tail,  are  here  turned 

■ioection,  and  ascend  towards  the 

A'cr  the  lamprey  is  taken  out  of  the 

<  nix  kille<l   without  a  great  deal  of 

hest  way  is  to  cut  the  end  of  its 

lib  it  with  repeated  blows  on  the 

-nt  it  from  leanini;;  as  its  animal 

end  of  the   spinal  marrow. 

denies  the   supposed  poison 

iui|<t;.    Tins  species,  he  says,  abounds 

•ti  ojno  of  iVirica,  at  llie  Antilles,  on  the 

■■if  tltuil.  It  Suniuin,  and  in  the  East  In- 

"•  *i^  laLen  wtlli  a  hook,  the  fisher  must 

!•«  Uia»  be  takes  it  off,  otherwbe  it  darts 

^  ka.  sad   wounds    him    severely.      lis 

*^^  k»«»t«f,  are   not  rcnomous,   M.  de 

^■Mi  hifiiq  tem  several  sailors  who  were 

^  <  bat  expeheoced  no  ditagreeablc  con- 

te    lanpjcjs  are  likewise  found  in 

ViAaadmee  U  Ascension  Island,  but  parti- 

~"  f  i«  tW  Kas  of  Italy :  their  flesh  when 

ooailtnl;  and  boiling  Rives  to  the  ver- 

*•  mior  n(  rridelin.    The  flesh  of  the 

i>  ohite,  at,  soft,    and   tender;  it  is 

iptoblt  to  the  taste,  and  almost  as  nou- 

■  4it«f  the  eel;  those  of  a  large  size 

■pmor  to  the  small  ones.  Mr.  Pen- 

■Uon  that  the  ancients  were  un- 

aidtdiuftih. 

'!fEt,a.(.     Ft.  pctrinal.     A  pistol ; 
by  a  horseman. 

'Val  b*  with  fttnmtl  uphrand. 
■■■■■lor  ikialid  the  blow  nioeived, 
Uipa  ncmbd  w  well  it  might. 

iludibnt, 
'O.     SeePuiOl,  kVD  PLTBINEL 

Ills,  »    ft'fKiwnHil   Koman  senator. 

■   permitted  Herod, 

'    in  Alexandria  a 


■tty  tt  orn  i<i'  "ii;  supply  of  his  sutv 

'***i»  ilBiftcd  with  a  serere  famine. 

"Unm  dir'    '  '^'-'- -;It,  who  suc- 

■■•iBok  '  govcrrmjent 

^,  who  di»- 

— _i»f  hi-  t  ilignity  and 

/>«atbit  faTuri!  >  she  ran  the 

^«i-SV|l, 


risk  of  losing  the  emperor's  friendship  and  his 
own  life ;  for  when  that  prince  gave  orders  to 
have  his  statue  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jcrii . 
salem,  Pcironius,  finding  that  tlie  Jews  would 
rather  suffer  death  tlian  see  that  sacred  place 
profane*],  was  unwilling  to  have  recourite  to  vio- 
lent measures ;  and  therefore  preferred  modera- 
tion to  cruel  measures  to  enforce  obedience.  In 
his  voyage  to  .\frica,  of  which  country  he  had 
been  appointed  qua:stor,  tlie  ship  in  which  he 
saile<l  was  taken  by  Scipio,  who  caused  all  llie 
soldiers  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  promised  lo 
save  the  qusstor's  life,  provided  he  would  re- 
nounce Cesar's  party.  Pcironius  replied  that 
'  Cssar's  officers  were  accustomed  to  grant  life 
to  others,  and  not  to  receive  it ; '  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  stabbed  himself  with  his  own 
sword. 

Prrnostcs  Abbiter  (Titus),  a  great  critic  and 
polite  writer,  the  favorite  of  Nero,  supposed  lo 
be  the  same  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  Annals, 
lib.  xvi.  He  was  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  aiid 
afterwards  consul,  and  appeared  capable  of  the 
greatest  emplovmeiiis.  He  was  one  of  Nero's 
principal  confidants,  and  the  sunerintendanl  of 
tiis  pleasures.  The  great  favor  shown  him  drew 
upon  him  llie  envy  of  Tigellinus,  another  of 
Nero's  favorites,  who  accused  him  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor:  on 
which  Petronius  was  seixed,  and  was  sentenced 
to  die.  lie  met  death  with  a  striking  indifference, 
and  seems  to  hare  tasted  it  nearly  as  he  had 
done  his  pleasures.  He  would  sometimes  open 
a  vein,  and  somelimcs  close  it,  conversing  with 
his  friends  in  the  meanwhile,  not  on  tlie  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  which  was  no  part  of  his 
creed,  but  on  topics  which  pleased  his  fancy,  as 
of  love-verses,  aereeable  and  passionate  airs. 
Of  this  disciple  of  Epicurus,  Tacitus  gives  the 
following  character : — '  He  was,"  says  he,  '  nei- 
ther a  spendthrift  nor  a  debauchee ;  but  a  refined 
voluptuary,  who  devoted  the  day  to  sleep,  and 
the  night  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  plea- 
sure.' He  is  much  distinguished  by  a  satire 
which  he  wrtJte,  and  secretly  conveyed  to  Nero; 
in  which  be  ingeniously  describes,  under  bor- 
rowed names,  the  ctiaracter  of  this  prince.  Peter 
Petit  discovered  at  Traw  in  Dalmatia,  in  1665, 
a  considerable  fragment  containing  the  sequel  of 
Petronius's  Trimaicion's  1'ea.st.  'This  fragment, 
which  was  printed  in  1666  at  Padua  and  Pari.H, 
produced  a  paper  war  among  the  learned.  NVhile 
some  affirmed  tliat  it  was  the  work  of  Petronius, 
and  others  denied  it  to  be  so,  Petit  sent  it  lo 
Rome.  The  French  cntics,  who  had  attacked 
its  autbenticitv,  were  silent  af\er  it  was  deposited 
in  the  royal  library.  It  is  now  generally  attri- 
buted to  Petronius.  The  public  did  not  form 
the  same  favorable  opinion  of  some  other  frag- 
ments, which  were  extracted  from  a  MS.  found 
at  Belgrade  in  1688,  and  printed  at  Paris  by 
Nodot  in  1694,  though  they  are  ascribed  by  the 
editor  Charpentier,  and  other  learned  men,  to 
Petronius.  His  genuine  works  are,  1.  A  Poem 
on  the  Civil  War  between  C'Ksar  and  Pomf>ey, 
translated  into  prose  by  INIarolle-s  and  into 
French  verse  by  IV>uhicr,  1737,  in  4to.  Petro- 
nius, disgusted  with  Lucan's  flowery  language, 
opposed  a  Phaisalia  to  his  Pharsalia;  but  hit 
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itork,  thoiigh  snperior  to  Lucan's  in  jome  re- 
ipecti,  is  not  in  the  Iriiu  slylc  of  enic  poetry. 

3.  A  t'oein  on  tlic  Mucution  of  the  Koman 
Youth.  3.  Two Troati-tes  upon  the  cnrniption  of 
Eloquence,  and  the  T)et:iy  of  Art.i  and  Sciences, 

4.  A  I'oem  on  Dream?.  5.  The  Shipwreck  of 
Licas.  6.  On  the  Inconstancy  of  Human  Life. 
And,  7.  Trima'cion's  Uanquet.  Tliis  last  per- 
fonniince  is  a  description  of  tlie  pleasurcj  of  a 
corrupted  court;  and  the  painter  is  rather  an  in- 
l^nioiu  courtier  ihaa  a  per>on  «ho«e  aim  is  to 
reform  abuser.  The  bc^l  edition!  of  I'etronius 
ure  those  publi-shinl  at  \  en  ice,  1-*P9,  in  4lo.  ;  at 
Amsterdam,  KaOO,  in  flvo. ;  cum  notis\'ar.  Ihid. 
with  Boschius'i  notes,  I6T7,  in24to. :  and  I7U<), 
2  vols,  in  ^^mo.  The  e<lition  variorum  was  re- 
printed in  1743,  in  2  voU.  4nio..  with  Peler 
Burman  s  commentaries.  Petronius  died  in  65 
or  66. 

PtTiiONifs  CB4NU!sacenturioi»  in  the  eighth 
legion,  who  served  with  reputation  under  Cirsar 
in  the  GaUic  w-jr. 

Petbonil'S  MjintMi^s  WHS  horn  A.  D.  395,  of 
an  illustrious  bmily,  bcin^  at  first  a  senator  and 
consul  of  Rome,  lie  put  on  ilie  imperial  purple 
in  455,  aAer  havinj  •■ffectrd  the  assas'finalion  of 
Valentinian  HI.  To  csiiiljlish  himself  upon  the 
throne,  he  marricil  F.iiilosi-.i,  the  ividow  of  that 
prince ;  and,  as  she  was  icnorant  of  his  villany, 
lie  confesjed  to  her,  in  a  trinsport  of  love,  that 
the  strong  desire  he  liail  of  being  her  husband 
had  made  him  commit  ihis  atrocious  crirae. 
Whereupon  F.iidoxi;i  priv.iiely  applied  to  Hensc- 
ric,  kill);  of  the  \  andab,  Hh»,  cnminc  into  Italy 
with  a  very  powerful  army,  tutored  Uomc,  where 
Ibe  usurper  then  was.  Pdrouius  eiMleavoureil  to 
asca]ic ;  but  the  soldiers  and  people,  eiirajjed  at 
his  cowardice,  fell  upon  him,  ana  overwhelmed 
him  with  a  shower  of  stones.  His  body  was 
dngStsl  through  the  streets  for  thrc«  days  ;  and, 
after  every  otfier  mark  of  disp^ice,  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  the  Hlh  of  June,  455.  He  rviened 
only  seventv-seveii  days.    Yet  he  had  somecood 

Dualities,    lie  loved  and  cullivalcd  t' 
le  was  prudent   in   council,  citcuii 

actions,  erpiiLible  in  his  jud^^mcnts 

companion,  iiiid  steady  friend.  We  II  .  im  I 
the  .tH.  .iLTK  of  every  body,  while  ht  nuum.  J 
in  ition. 

i  V  ()>JA,  in  anatomy,   a  name  eiven 

to  the  fourth  and  fifth  lioncs  of  the  cranium, 
called  also  nssa  temporum  and  ossa  squamosa  ; 
the  substance  whereof,  as  their  first  and  last 
names  espre^s,  is  squamose  and  very  hard. 

PETHOSKLINI'M  (apium  jictrosilinum, 
I.in.),  panlry.  See  Arn'¥.  This  plant  is  cimi- 
nionly  culiivate'l  for  ciiliuiuv  purfioscs.  Tlie  seeds 
have  an  arf>malic  flavor,  and  are  occaiionatly  ust-d 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Hie  rool  is  wneof  thefise 
«(i«rient  roo's,  atid  with  this  intention  is  some- 
times made  an  mijrcdicnt  in  aporeins  and  diet- 
drinks;  if  liberally  used,  ii  i- .ipl  to  occasion 
flalulfiiicies  :  and  llnii.l'V  di^t.'nrliiu' ttio  viirrm. 
produces  a  rm  liy  it; 

the  taste  of  tir  .  with 

•  lishl  dpifterof  warnidi   .  ■'■ 

PETHOSII.I.X.  in  m.'  '  fels- 

Ipar      !too  MissattoiiT 

PRTSC'IKIRA,   a  large   river   of  Cutopoail 


llussia,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mon 

10  the  northwanl  through  the  gov 
Perm  and  Archangel,  and  falls  in 
Ocean,  near  I'ustoscrskoe,  after  i 
above  000  miles.  It  receives  the  Lia 
and  Klimn,  and  i.'>  navinr-able  dun 
The  steppes  of  Pctschoni  form  I 
plain,  lyiiii;  between  the  Dwina  an 
in  which  there  is  a  number  of  lakes, 
part  of  the  steppes  is  covered  with 
moss  and  stiinled  shrubs ;  but  in  tlit 
are  large  forcsis.  The  surface  on  t 
15  rocky  'Ihe  inhabitants  are  wand 
jedes. 

PETTEIA,  in  the  ancient  musit 
which  we  have  no  one  correspondinf 
guage.  The  melopceia,  or  the  art  I 
sounds  in  succession  so  as  lo  make 
divided  into  three  parts,  which  the 
lepsis,  mixin,  and  chresis;  the  Lati 
mixtio,  and  iims;  and  the  Italians 
colamento,  and  uso.  The  last  of  III 
by  iheCreeksirimia,  and  by  the  Ita 
which  tlicri'rore  means  the  art  of  m 
discernment  of  all  the  manners  oi 
combining  sounds  among  themselves 
may  produce  ihcir  effect,  i.  e.  may 
8ever.ll  passions  intended  lo  be  raise 
shows  what  sounds  are  to  be  used,al 
how  often  they  are  severally  to  be  re) 
which  lo  begin,  and  with  which  lo  et 
with  a  gnve  sound  lo  rise,  or  an 
fall,  tiC.  The  [ictteia  constitutes  tfa 
the  music ;  chooses  out  ihis  or  that  ' 
or  lliat  niolioti  of  the  soul,  to  be  awi 
determines  whether  it  be  proper  to 
this  or  that  occasion.  The  petteia, 
iu  music  much  what  the  manners  ai 

11  is  not  e'lsy  lo  discover  whence  th 
tion  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
less  from  jrtrrdo,  iheir  came  of 
musical  peileia  being  a  sort  of  comi 
nrninueineiit  of  sounds,  as  chess  i 
calle<l  irirTioi  calculi,  or  cbcss-roen. 

PETTICOAT,  n.t.     Fr.  prlit  an 
louer  part  of  a  woman's  dreM, 

What  liadc  art  tliuu,  Feebla ? — A 
Sir. — Wilt  than  make  ai  many  kola  i 
battle,  as  thou  bast  done  in  a  woman's 

Her  feel  beneath  her  priricoal 
Like  little  roicv.  tide  in  and  m 
As  if  they  fcsi'd  the  light. 
It  IS  >  great  coainlinient  to  the  K! 
luri  tn  ^enerslly  slicwo  in  prIUfmU, 

To  6fly  clinvn  »<  !i>li«.  of  special  OO' 
We  trust  '  '  >  charge,  the  w(l 

Olr  have  >  >t  scTVofoU  wno 

Though  aiuj  mill  iifvps,  and  aimed 
whslc. 
At  •«  wei*  in  the  midst  of  the  Misi 
i>  lbs  chief  woman  of  the  plan,  aad  hi 
wintar  at  l^ondon  with  iwt  hasbaod, 
Goapegation  in  a  Uttk  hwrt  dWi  t 
yettiiMl. 

PKTTIFOr.GEU,  !..«.    From 
gutr;  otttl   and    vogurr.      A   petty 
'^tiwible-town,'  My*  Miniheu,  *te 
law  oor  coueiOiM.' 
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and  leitt  cliealed  p><i- 
■to  ik*  ram  bait  of  rerenge,  more 
«f  telioM. 

ICkrta/t8itn»it)f  CornwU. 
ftt/mf"  duns  their  touts 
tviB  Ultti  in  cbeauag  (ouls. 
Hydibnu. 
n  far,  how  indecent  it  is  to  abandon 
(iAm  ftUtJ'cfgtn :  there  a  hardly  a 
Mt  (•utn  nquim  about  a  barren 
AMTjaanclf  io  ai  bail,  suret}-,  or  so- 
ArtuttnuH't  Jolm  BtiU. 
BhM  m  ta  despiiw  erapyric* ;  lawyers, 
pit  ■<  ■tKhant.i.  pcd)ars.  Uteift. 

nrOES,  a-t.     Petty   and   toe.     The 
tadogpt;:  human  feet,  in  contempt. 
itAmtt  new  ao  in  loie  with  the  treDches' 
ftoawld  DDt  itarhit  pftliiivi,  till  he  had 
iwtwiinb.      Skiluftmn.    Wtnier'iTal: 
^h-i.    Ital.  and  Belg.    The  breast; 
^Bincjr.    Thus  we  »y,  '  en  petto.' 
^Bjj^  I       Kr.  pttit.     Small;    in- 
^^^K  t     ferior ;  inconsiderable  ; 
HMnt  littleness  of  mailer  or  charac- 

■  ••  haw  bonie,  (h<  subjects  we 

'  the  diagnce  we  have  digested  ; 
i^Kh  hi*  prmwu  would  bow  under. 

Slkakqieart. 
had  BO  power, 
\  ftttf  wrraat  to  the  state, 

eocmy.  Id,  CoriuUnta, 

txpcrience,  that  dogs  know  the 
ai  tn  tune  of  infection,  some  petti/ 
to  hill  the  dogs.  BacBn. 

■M  Back,  ioiiie  pttl;)  alteration  or 
■a*.  Id. 

Ihonaind  lesser  poets  sprung, 
I  tnm  the  fall  ol  Rome.  Ornham. 
Ififi  incense  his  ire 

a  prtlii  tjupass !  td. 

directed  even  Pagan  wise  men 
irt  (wtanng  in  ordinary  conversa- 
jr  tnatters,  as  an  irrational  and  im- 
wworthy  of  sober  and  discreet  per- 
TldfTmr, 
a«ly  chief  and  great  God,  which 
I  all  mmity  ;  who,  when  he  proposed 
made  mat  other  gods  of  a  prioci- 
alWr.  the  sun,  mooo,  and  stars,  as 
SlilUiigJhtt. 
I  by  the  frWy  Rhine. 

AddUtm. 
of  p«l>y  commonwealths,  as 
it  aeems  to  me  that  a  free 
s  diride  into  three  powers. 
Suifl. 
be  gives,  in  the  whole  course  of 
••  have  tieated  the  pttlittl  prince, 
■*■  had  to  deal,  in  so  coniemplnous 
Id. 

■  William),  too  of  Anthony  Petty, 

bom  al  Ronuey,  a  small  market 

in  16'23.     It  is  difficult  to 

tbe  course  of  liis  education 

by  hi*  father  or  himself;  for 

a  child  to  view  the  common 

t,  be   soon,   by  the  bent   of 

,  look  up  the  tool»,  and 

I'Xlenly,  that 

nous  trades, 

ilhatot  uii-jtuiiury  workman. 


At  fifleen  he  was  master  of  the  Tjktin,  Greek,  and 
French  tong;ues,  and  of  aritlimetic  and  those  parts 
of  geometry  and  astronomy  useful  to  navigation. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Caen  and  Paris,  where  he 
studie<l  anatomy  with  Mr.  liobbes.  Upon  his 
return  to  Kneland,  he  was  preferred  in  the  king's 
navy.  In  1 613,  when  the  war  occurred  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  he  went  into  the  Nether- 
lands and  France  for  three  years ;  and  having 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  physic  al  Utrecht,  Ley- 
den,  .-Vmsterdam,  and  Pans,  he  retured  home  'o 
Ilumsey.  In  1647  he  obtained  a  patent  to  teach 
the  art  of  double  writing  for  seventeen  yeans. 
In  1648  he  published  al  London,  Advice  lo  Mr. 
Samuel  Uarllib,  for  the  advancement  of  some 
particular  parts  of  learning.  At  this  time  he 
adhereil  to  the  prevailing  p.irty  of  the  kingdom: 
and  went  to  Oxford,  wlivre  he  tauglit  anatomy 
and  chemistry,  and  was  created  M.  D.  In  1050 
he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  there ;  and 
.soon  after  a  member  uf  tii£  college  of  phjncians 
in  London,  luid  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland  ; 
where  he  continued  till  1650,  and  acquired  a  great 
fortune.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  intro- 
duced to  king  Charles  II.,  who  knighted  him  in 
1661.  In  1662  be  published  A  Treatise  of  Taxes 
and  Contributions.  In  1663  he  invented  a  dou- 
ble-bottomed ship,  lie  died  at  London  of  agan- 
grene  in  the  foot,  occasioned  by  a  swelling  of  the 
gout,  in  1687.  The  character  of  his  genius  is 
sufficiently  seen  in  his  writings,  which  are  very 
numerous.  Amongst  Uiese  he  wrote  the  History 
of  his  own  Life.  lie  died  possessed  of  a  fortune 
of  about  £15,000  a-year. 

Petty  (\\  illiam),  marquis  of  Lansdown,  was 
descended  from  the  above  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  born  in  1737.  lie  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
title  of  earl  of  Shelbume,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1761  ;  and  in  1763  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  an  office  which  he  resigned  to 
join  the  train  of  opposition  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  (lord 
Chatham),  with  whom  he  returned  to  office  in 
1706.  When  a  change  of  ministry  took  place,  in 
1768,  he  became  an  antagonist  of  minuicrs  till 
1782,  when  he  was  nominated  secretary  of  stale 
for  llie  foreign  department.  On  the  death  of  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham  he  was  succeeded  by 
lord  Shelbume ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  coalition  between  lord  Nortli  and  Mr. 
Fox.  In  1784  his  lordship  became  an  English 
peer,  by  the  titles  of  marquis  of  Lansdown  and 
carl  of  Wycombe ;  and  employed  himself  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  literature  at  Bow 
Wood,  his  scat  in  Wiltshire.  He  collected  a 
valuable  library,  tbe  MSS.  belonging  to  which 
were,  after  his  death,  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum.     His  death  look  place  in  1805. 

Petty  B»o,  an  office  in  chancery,  the  three 
clerks  of  which  record  the  return  of  all  inqnisi- 
lions  out  of  every  county,  and  make  all  patents 
of  comptroUera,  gaugers,  customers,  &c. 

PtTiY  Larceny.    See  L*hce»y. 

Petty  SiiicLSS,  among  falconers,  the  toes  of 
a  hawk. 

Petty  Tally,  in  the  sea  language,  a  comiic 
tent  allowance  of  victuals,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  ship's  company. 

Petty  Treasoh.    See  Treason. 

Pimr  WaiK,  a  species  of  ononis. 
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PETUI.ANCE,n.».-j      Fi.  petutanrt ;  Lat. 

Pst'i'Ijijit,  «((/.'         tneis;   |>ertnc<is;  wan- 

Pr.i'uLAjsrtr,  a</p.  *toniie$s:  petulant  and 
|>etulanlty  folluw  Uiese  s«nHv>, 

It  «u  excellently  laid  of  that  philosopher  that 
(hen  »u  a  mil  or  panpel  of  teeth  wl  in  our 
mouth,  to  reatrmio  the  fttuiowi)  o(  our  word*. 

Bm  Jotuon. 

Such  was  others  pc'uJdiuv,  that  they  jorrd  to  see 
tbcit  betters  ihunefully  outraged  and  abused. 

Ktnff  ChtirUs. 

Wise  men  knew,  that  which  looked  like  pride  ia 
(ome,  and  like  peliitnnce  in  others,  would,  by  expe- 
rience in  affairs  and  conversation  amongst  men,  be 
in  time  wrought  off.  CtatmHan. 

Thv  tOD^e  of  a  man  is  so  prinlant,  and  his 
thoughts  so  fariable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too 
graal  stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions. 

S/MClaliir. 

Howerer  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  insolence 
•nd  perverseoess  increased,  many  iastanrcs  of  pelu- 
ioncy  and  scurrility  are  to  be  seen  in  their  pamphlets. 

8wi/l. 

There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  prliil>in«v  in 

Sinth,  lealous   to  cast  off  tbe  sentnneals  of  t)ieir 
thert  and  teachers.  Wain. 

If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his  side, 
let  him  shew  the  force  of  bis  argument,  without  too 
importunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  answer. 

Id. 
To  be  humane,  generous  and  candid,  is  a  very  high 
degree  of  ment  in  any  case ;  but  those  qualifications 
deaerve  still  greater  praise,  when  they  arc  found  in 
that  condition  which  makes  almost  every  other  man, 
for  whaterer  reason, contemjituous,  in!ioleot,;)f(iiiiinf, 
aelfisb,  and  brutal.  Jultrum. 

PETUNSE,  ia  natural  history,  one  of  the 
•abstauces  whereof  porcelain  or  china-ware  is 
I  made.  The  petunse  is  a  coarse  kind  of  flint  or 
pebble,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  so  smooth 
'«rbm  broken  ai*  that  of  our  common  Hint.  See 
Puxcci.sisi.  According  to  Chiptal,  the  petunte 
is  that  species  of  silex  known  by  the  names  uf 
feldspar,  rboniboidal  quart/.,  and  spathum  scin- 
tfllsM.  It  Tery  frequently  forms  one  of  the 
principles  of  granite,  and  the  crystals  which  are 
fouiiil  sepanl*  arite  from  the  decom]K>sition  of 
this  priiuiuve  rock.  The  texture  of  feldspar  is 
close,  lamellaled,  and  it  is  U'«i  hard  than  quartz. 
It  fuses,  without  addition,  into  a  whitish  glass. 
The  «|>e«itic  gravitv  of  white  febUpar  is  25-046: 
1(X)  pans  of  white  feldspar  contain  about  67  silei, 
14  alumine.  It  Uirytei,  and  8  magnesia. 

PKTWORTII,  a  market-town  and  parish  in 
SusMx,  near  the  nvtr  .\njn.  twi'Ue  mues  from 
Arundel,  and  hi'  >i  Ixindon.    In 

tills  pl.ice  11  tii<  1 1  of  the  earl  of 

Kpcmont.  Tlir  «lre<i)i  of  ilie  luwii  are  inesular, 
but  the  b'Mue'i  are  well  builL  In  the  centre  u  a 
market-house,  in  one  of  the  rvonm  over  which 
the  quarter  pessiiiiw  art?  held.  Here  are  also  a 
charily-school,  iilms-housc,  ii  :   t  a  bride- 

well, on  Howard's  pl.iu,      '  >»  a  neat 
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fruit  is  lobated,  striated  on  both  sidGS,< 
rounded  by  a  membrane ;  the  involuci^ 
short.  There  are  tlir«e  sjiccies,  nODfl 
have  any  remarkable  j)ro[K'Hies,  e«c«l 
['.  officinale,  or  common  nog's  fennelj 
naturally  in  llie  English  salt  marshes,  an 
the  height  of  two  feet,  with  (.-luuiiielV 
which  divide  into  two  or  three  braiHJ 
crowned  with  an  umbel  of  yellow  floal 
posed  of  several  small  circular  umtj 
roots,  when  bruised,  have  a  strong  (a 
like  sulphur,  and  an  acrid,  bilteri&h,  i 
taste.  NVoundc<l  in  the  spring,  they  jU 
siderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  w| 
into  a  gummy  rum,  and  retains  tl 
of  the  root.  The  expressed  juice 
the  ancients  in  lelliargic  disorders. 

PEUCER  (Ga.sj>ar),  professor 
Wirtember^,  w;i5  oom  at  Bautzen 
He  married  a  daughter  of  MeUncthd 
works  he  published  in  1601,  in  5  vols. 
Protestant,  and  being  closely  imprison^ 
years  for  his  opinions,  he  wrote  his  tbi 
the  margins  of  old  books,  with  ink' 
bunit  crusts  soaked  in  wine.     He  died' 

PErCfcSTES,  a  brave  i:eneral  undd 
der  tlie  Great,  who  be.<>towed  on  him  t 
gold.     Sec  Mjicldon. 

PEVENSEY,  a  town  of  Sussex,  0 
which  runs  into  a  bav  in  the  English 
and  forms  Pevensey  Harbour.  It  lias  i 
castle,  originally  belonging  to  RobM 
Morcton,  brother  to  William  the  O 
and  thought  a  fine  specimen  of  Roman 
ture.  Sueno  the  Dane  htnded  at  il 
carried  off  his  cousin  Beom,  and  murd 
It  was  afterwards  ravaged  by  earl  Go 
his  son  Harold,  who  carried  off  ma 
The  church  is  also  an  ancient  stnicti 
castle  belongs  at  present  to  the 
family.  Here  William  the  Conquert 
previous  to  tbe  battle  of  Hastings 
teen  miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Hastings,  and  a 
south  of  London. 

PELTK.MAN  (Peter),  a  Dutch  pdl 
at  Kotterdam  in  1630.     His  subjects 
allegoncal    or    emblematical    allusioa 
shortness  and   misery  of  hum^n  tifik 
in  consequence  of  a  fngbl  ia  1092, 

I'EUTINGEU  (Conrad),  a  learned 
bom  at  AugsbutK  in  1465.  He  became 
to  the  senate  of  Augsburg ;  and  pub 
ancient  itinerary,  called  'fabula  I'cu 
marking  the  roa'l-  '■•  --'■ 
passed  to  tlie  gc 
died  in  1574. 

PEW,  IIS.  IV-lg.  pay .-  ItiU.  fofgim 
enclosed  in  a  church. 

>V  hen  Sir  Thuiiiai  More  was  lord  rhaa 
did  UM  al  mass,  to  sit  in  the  i-haacel 
la  a  ;vir. 

Mow  I  fiiremv  In  many  ages  past, 
H'l*«*u  l.ulioirk  eaytivr  nauw  ts  <|uilii 
Thine    heyre,   thiuc   hryie'i    hrym,  m 

■Kam, 
Frum  tiut  th«  loynu  of  rariful  IjoUan, 
Shall  clinibc  up  tu  ihu  rhaiicall  pnrri  on  t 
And  rulv  and  laujuc  lo  tlieu  nek  teaawie. 
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I  it  iota  Ibeir  heads  to  wear 
k,  a  nun  and  bU  wife  would 

Lit  lonn.  pays  heaven  iU  due  ; 

1  to  bo  pm.  Youti}. 

are  Mmiewliai  in  the  na- 
i;  aud  may  descend  by  im- 
wilboiit    any   etclesiaalical 
[ftqm  tne  ancestor  lu  ibe  heir.    The 
a  fauticuhir  pew  in  the  church 
,,r.  J.  -i,,ii,,r,  aj  appurtenant  to 
t  at  I  >  or  grant  from  the 

it  jOiition  of  all  pews 

bv  prescription.  Gibs, 
tion  for  a  disturbance  of  tlie 
ft  pew,  if  the  plaiotifi"  claims  it  by 
I  ha  must  state  it  in  the  declaration 
L  to  a  messuat^e  in  tbe  parish ;  and 
n{i(ioo  nay  be  supported  by  an 
f  thiTtj-MX  jean ;  and  perhaps  for 
( twenty  years.  1  Terra.  Kep.  428. 
pcssesxioD  of  a  pew  in  the 
J  yeus,  unexplained,  is  presump- 
I  of  m  prescriptive  right  to  the  pew 
a  wrong  doer :  but  may  be 
bf  pnof  that  prior  to  that  lime  tlie  pew 
aaoKt.  i  Term.  Kep.  K.  B.  297. 
ET,  a.  •-    Teut.  piewU  ;  Belg.  kiaeit. 

tas  ibv  dip-chick,  so  Domed  of  bis  diving 
Till, /vHvti.meawei.  Cartu. 

<  I      Fr.   tpculre ;   Ital.   and 
]  Span,  peltre.     An  artificial 
iliv  made  of  tin  ;  tlie  pewter  ve.sseU 
k«r  of  pewter. 

Du  and  ditrbargo  you  with  the 
r'§  baaimer.  Shakiptare, 

^  of  fioe  (in  and  lead. 

(iala  wkirb  no  water  could  cntvr,  be- 
,  and  liler  to  sdver,  and  leu  fleii- 

IJ. 
,  with  water  In  them,  will  not  melt 
1  it  they  will  ;  nay,  buller  or  nil, 
■nmable,  yet,  by  their  inoiiture, 

PR,  U. 

Ihl  ftuUiti  to  clow  tbe  vessel  in 
bdcr  axr|uwitely.  litr/ilt. 

oiistreu  win  wont  to  make  her 
i1i/>fij<»i. 
I^ar  mute  of  tin,  with  one  of  re^ulus  of 
^■■aav  pKvttr.  Vtmbtrton. 

Vn    t-'reorh  called  ilain,  and  often 
U  Umi»  with   pure  tin,  is  a  fuctitiou.s 
,01  niakiim  domestic   utensds,    as 
lie.    Tbe  basis  ts  tin,  which  is 
by  mixing  at  the  rate  of 
Bflecn   poun<L)  of  lead  and 
liesiaes  this  com|x>silion, 
Dmmcin  pewter,  there  are  other 
ol'  tin.  antimony,  bismutli, 


«««1 


ilie  pcwterers 
liic  foot  of  the 


larvoft 
. i  four 

■llll>licd.'iii)i  Ot.  Watson, '  weighed 
FImm  evca  this  wrt  excd^d.s  in  purity 
1*  CKunincd  by  some  authors. 
iCKtnun  methods  of  discovering 
tA  Willi  which  tin  i^  alloyed; 
I  aw  *>fu.-u  tioublvsuuic  in  the 


application.  Pewtcrcrs,  aod  otlier  dealei^s  in  tin, 
use  not  so  accurate  a  method  of  Judging  of  its 
purity,  but  one  founded  on  the  same  principle ; 
for  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  being  nothing 
but  the  weighUi  of  equal  bulks  of  tiiem,  they  cast 
a  bullet  of  pure  tin,  and  another  of  tlie  mixture 
of  tin  and  lead,  which  ilicy  want  to  examine,  in 
the  same  mould ;  and  tlie  more  the  bullet  of  llie 
mixture  exceeds  the  bullet  of  pure  tin  in  weight, 
the  mure  leud  they  coticludc  it  contains. 

'  I'ewter  is  a  mixed  metal;  it  consists  of  tin 
united  to  small  portions  of  otlier  metallic  sub- 
stances, such  a.s  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  aod  the  me- 
tallic part,  commonly  called  regulus  of  antimony. 
We  have  three  sorta  of  pewter  in  common  use ; 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  plate, 
trifle,  ley.  The  plate  p(;wter  is  used  for  plates 
and  dishes;  the  tritle  chiefly  for  pints  and  quarts; 
and  the  ley-metal  for  wine  measures,  &c.  Our 
very  best  sort  of  pewter  i«  said  to  consist  of 
100  parts  of  tin  and  of  seventeen  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  though  others  allow  only  ten  parts  of 
revfulus  to  lOU  of  tin;  to  this  composition  the 
French  add  a  little  copper.  Crude  antimony, 
which  consists  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sul- 
phur and  of  a  metallic  substance,  may  l>e  taJten 
inwardly  with  gi«at  safety ;  but  the  metallic  part, 
or  regulus,  when  separated  from  the  sulphur,  is 
held  to  be  very  poisonous.  Yet  plate-pewter 
may  be  a  very  innocent  metal ;  the  tin  may  les.seu 
or  annihilate  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony.  We  have  an  instance 
somewhat  similar  to  this  in  standard  silver,  the  use 
of  which  has  never  been  esteemed  unwholesome 
notwittistanding  it  contains  nearly  one-twelfth 
of  Its  weight  of  copper.  Though  standard  silver 
has  always  been  considered  as  a  safe  metal,  when 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  yet  it  is  not  alto- 
gether so ;  tlie  copper  it  contains  is  liable  to  be 
corroded  by  saline  substances  into  verdigris. 
This  is  frequently  seen,  when  common  salt  is 
suflered  to  stay  a  few  days  in  silver  saltsellers, 
which  have  not  a  gold  gilding ;  and  even  saline 
draughts,  made  witli  volatile  salt  and  juice  of 
lemons,  have  been  observed  to  corrode  a  silver 
tea-spoon  which  hitd  been  left  a  week  in  ihe 
mixture.' 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  fool  of  each  of  these 
sorts  of  pewter  is : 

Plate 7248 

Trifle 7359 

Ley 7963 

If  the  plate-pewter  be  composed  of  tin  and 
regulus  of  antimony  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
yiecl  lliat  a  cubic  foot  of  it  should  be  heavier 
than  it  appears  to  be;  since  regulus  of  aniimonjr, 
according  to  the  different  ways  in  which  it  is 
made,  is  heavier  or  lighter  tlian  pure  tin.  A  very 
fine  silver-looking  metal  is  said  to  be  compo-e<l 
of  100  pounds  of  tin,  eight  of  regulus  of  antimony, 
one  of  bismuth,  and  four  of  copper.  The  ley 
pewter,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  composition  by 
comparing  its  weight  with  the  weights  of  the 
mixtures  of  tin  and  lead  mentioned  in  the  table, 
cont.-iins  not  so  much  as  a  third,  but  more  than 
a  fifth,  part  of  iu  weight  of  lead :  tliis  quantity  of 
lead  is  far  too  much,  considering  one  of  the  uses 
to  which  tliis  sort  of  pewter  is  applied ;  for  atid 
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wine»  will  readily  corrode  llie  lead  of  ilie  Aagnns 
in  which  they  are  measured  into  &ug.ir  of  leiul ; 
this  danger  i5  not  so  great  with  us,  where  wine 
is  seldom  sold  by  the  measure,  as  it  is  in  other 
countries  where  it  is  generally  sold  so;  and  their 
wme  measures  contain,  probably,  more  lead  tlian 
ours  d«.  Our  English  pewterers  have  at  all 
times  made  a  mystery  of  their  art ;  and  their 
caution  was  formerly  so  much  encouraged  by  the 
legislature  that  an  act  of  parliament  wns  passed, 
rendering  it  unlawful  for  any  master- pcwterer  to 
take  an  apprentice,  or  to  employ  a  journeyman, 
who  was  a  foreigner.  In  the  present  improved 
stale  of  chemistry  this  caution  is  useless ;  since 
any  one  tolerably  skilled  in  that  science  would 
be  able  to  discover  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  metallic  substances  used  in  any  particular 
sort  of  pewter ;  and  it  is  not  only  useless  now, 
but  one  would  have  thought  it  must  have  been 
always  so;  whilst  tin,  the  principal  ingredient,  is 
fount)  in  England  in  the  purest  state,  as  well  as 
largest  quantity.    See  CnEMtsTRY 

Pewter  has  occasionally  sened  for  money.  In 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  M.  Putland 
states  that  king  James  II.  turned  all  the  pewter 
vessels,  &c.,  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  he 
could  sciie,  into  money;  half-crowns  were  some- 
what bigger  than  halfpence,  and  other  pieces  in 
proportion.  He  ordered  it  to  be  current  in  all 
payments:  whence,  our  author  observes,  people 
absconded  for  fear  of  being  paid  their  debts : 
he  also  mentions  crown  pieces  of  this  melal,  with 
this  legend  on  the  rim,  'mclioris  tessera  fati.' 

PEYEIl  (J.  Conrad),  a  learned  German  phy- 
sician, bom  at  Schalfliausen.  He  published 
Exeicilalio  Anatomica  Medica  de  Glandulis  In- 
testinurum,  at  Schaffhau.sen,  in  1677. 

P E Y R ER E  (Isaac  la),  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux, 
of  Protestant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  prince  of  Condi,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  singularity  of  his  genius.  From 
the  perusal  of  St.  Paul's  writings  he  took  into 
his  head  to  aver  that  Adam  was  not  the  first 
of  the  human  race;  and  to  prove  this  exlravnsant 
opinion,  he  published  in  1653  a  book,  printed  in 
Moliand  in  4to.  and  in  12mo.,  with  this  title, 
Pneadamitie,  sive  exercitalio  super  versibus  12, 
13,  14,  cap.  15,  EpistoL-e  Pauli  ad  llomanos. 
This  was  burnt  at  Paris,  and  the  author  impri- 
♦oncd  at  Brussels.  The  prince  of  Cond6  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in 
1656,  and  there  gave  m  to  pope  Alexander  VII. 
*  solemn  renunciation  both  of  ('alvinism  and 
I'readamism.  His  conver>ion  was  not  thought 
to  be  sincere,  at  least  with  regard  to  this  last 
heresy.  His  desire  to  be  the  head  of  a  new  sect 
is  evident;  ami  in  liio  honk  he  pays  many  coin- 
pliroenu  to  thn  Jews,  and  invites  them  to  attend 
nti  lecliirus.  I'pon  his  return  to  Pans  he  went 
again  into  the  priiicit  of  Condi's  service  as  his 
ttbnrian.  Sonic  time  after  he  retired  In  the 
Mniinury  do  Vcrtiis,  where  he  died  Junuurv 
30tJi,  1G7U,  .1  !  '  •v-two.  lie  left  liehmd 
him,  I.  A  tti  ;ular  as  it  i<  scarce,  en- 
titled l>u  r.ij.j,. , lii,  10-J.t,  111  Bv.i.     Tlie 

T«cal  of  thrUrueliie^,  m  the  opinion  of  this  writ- 
er, will    lie   lit))    iKilv    iif  .1  •.iiiritii.il    n.ilurc.  but 
tlify  will  bo  f 
which  lliry  cpj  ^  i     ,) 


will  again  take  possession  of  th« 
which  will  resume  its  former  fertilj 
restorer  will  be  a  king  of  France, 
and  entertaining  account  of  Gn 
1647  ;  3.  An  equally  interesting  ai 
land,  1663,  8vo.;  4.  A  letter  U 
1658,  in  8vo.  in  which  he  explains 
his  recantation,  &c. 

PEYRONIUS  (Francis  de  la\ 
French  sur);eon,  who  practised  at  r 
eclat  that  he  was  appointed  fint  sni 
X\'.  He  improved  this  favorable 
procured  to  his  profession  those  ( 
which  contributed  to  extend  its  I 
Royal  College  of  Surgery  at  Pari* 
by  his  means  in  1731,  was  enligli 
knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  his 
At  his  death,  which  happened  at  V 
of  April  1747,  he  bequeathed  t 
of  surgeons  in  Paris  two-thirds  of  1 
estate  of  Marigni,  which  was  sold  t 
200,000  livtes,  and  his  library.  I 
llic  society  of  surgeons  at  MontpeltC 
with  100,000  livres,  to  erect  tbeie 
ampliitlieatre.  lie  was  a  philoaa 
ostentation ;  his  understanding  « 
natural  vivacity  rendered  his  conv< 
able ;  and  he  possessed  an  unc 
sympathy  for  those  in  distress.  . 

PEYROUSE.    See  PrRoc 

PEYTAIIN,  a  mountainous  iff 
and  town  in  Northern  Hindustan,  ti 
Ghuorkhali  rajah  of  Nepaul  ;  a\ 
29°  of  N.  lat.  It  is  covered  will 
intersected  by  numerous  streams  ( 
The  cultivated  valleys  are  very  p) 
they  are  not  many.  The  to«"n  Mai 
4'  N.,  long.  82°  15'  E. 

PE2AY  (N.  Masson),  marquis  i 
Paris,  was  a  captain  of  dragoot 
some  lessons  on  tactics  to  Louis  X 
in  the  beginning  of  1778.  He  laf 
1.  A  Translation  of  Catullus;  2 
Helvetiennes,  Alsaciennes,  et  Frai 
in  8vo.  1770;  3.  Le»  Soirees  Pr 
MS. ;  4.  La  Ilosiere  de  Salency,  i 
three  acts,  which  hot  been  perforn 
cess  on  the  Italian  theatres :  5.  Ll 
de  Maillebois,  in  3  vols, 
of  maps. 

PE/ENAS  (Esprit),  a  learn 
Avignon   in    1692.     He 
medicine  at  Marseille.     His  wori 
laiions  are  numerous,  and 
pcmpicuily. 

PtrrwAS,  or  Pcsr.KAS.  Pis 
town  of  the  department  of  llcraul 
chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  arroi 
Keriers.  It  is  a  post-town,  with 
tants,  having  a  boani  of  intde,  an  « 
a  communal  college.  It  Is  pleasant 
tlie  confluence  of  the  Peine  and  th 
a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  vvheie  rul 
orchards,  gardens,  and  serdaiit  ^ll^ 
you  nil  every  side  From  ihe  \' 
ancient  canlle  there  in  a  mostdetigl 
over  tlie  little  river  Peine,  which  tt 
walU,  :tnd,  i-romng  wme  mnilmg  a 
into  tlie  Hrraiilt.     Pcicuaa  i»  rnw 
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j4iti  3ur;  the  snrrouuding  country, 
(W*Mt«  by  fubtprraneou)  fires,  pre- 
tof  mote  tliaii  eighteen  milea  dia- 
k^Biwi  l^"~  "■■•-=-'  of  basiiltic  rock. 
I.  rchiefs,   linens, 
»j-:    -J     .1  cotton  counter- 
,•»!  and  dry  Terdiijri.s ;  ehc- 
[tptfie  sncar.  are  carried  on  here; 
■ri    and    silk  spinoinj,'- 
-  ;  wool-washing  hoiisci, 
(  coo-Msii  ID  wheat,  rye,  oats,  yel- 
Itirtar.  dyers'  wee<l,  olive  oil,  |>re- 
.  and  fi^-s,  ciipcrs,  fruit, 
.t  "   uirday  there  i$  u  con- 

nect Tur    "ines,  brandy,  and   other 
^IIbiis  1  beautiful  a'sseMiljIy-room  in 
,bH  '►..TT^ir.r.  «^l|(<  in  the  neichboiir- 
.■  ifrounds  covered  wilh 
I    vines.     I'ezpiiaj    is 
l«rir'  .if  lieuerj,  and  thirty- 

.■:li.T. 

V,  a  jfeniis 

.mg  to  the 

i  tliu  of  planu.     The  funsnu  cam- 

ladMtBll*.  Linnajus  enumerates  eight 

t  (Pua\\  a  very  learned  and  inseni- 

">■     '      '     '   Itcnnebon  in  Brittany 

'  the  order  of  Citeaux 

'    •■•■'■'"•,  and  was 

stored  and 

:    :  111  t hrono- 

brotish  several   promotions, 
^  to  the  abbey  of  Chanuoyc, 

fChTKtinn  Frederick),  a  modem 

'  </olmar  in  17i6.     He 

Hio,  whom  he  assisted 

i        aine  secretary  to 

from  Saxony  to 

I  of  the  count  de 

'  d   nejQciations. 

|W  *-^  •'.II   ...   L.v.iilion,  during  the 

lll«r  of  state  and  charit^-d'affaires : 

lo  the  court  of   Bav'aria, 

1  until  1768,  whim  he  was  re- 

and  tjecame  jnris-consult  lo 

II*   al*»  obtained,    in    conjunction 

«h»  rharitv  of  iiett-mestre  of  Col- 

•»  lent  by  the  I'rencli  ministry  to 

»,  in  it»ai  nf  ihe  indemnities  of  the 

nO  I   prince-i:   he  was  still 

h-  lie  order  for  his  reiire- 

bn   piinjir   ruiiclions ;   his   property 

1,  aivl  he  w\»  pla<.'e<l  on  the  list  of 

II,.    ,i,..,i    ...    f\,.-r      j[i5    nrincipal 

Ai.  I'le  de  I  llisloirp, 

.-;Me;  Recherches 

ani  lc»  Droits  du  I'ape  stir 

I  d*A»igiKin,  iivec  des  t'loces  jus- 

'Ecu  d(  lai  rologne;   Dissertations 

ii>ampd  .lew,  who 
He   was   the 
ir'irum  scri|>tis;  and, 
of  that  work,  endca- 
•r  Maximilian  to 
I  ill  At  Hebr-  .  xceni  Ihe  Bible. 

.<-L^  ..;^o  in  Latin. 


PFIFFEU,  or  Ppciffer  (Angnstus),  a  learned 
German,  bom  at  Lawenburg.  He  was  eight 
years  snpenntendanl  of  the  ciiurches  in  Liibec, 
and  became  professor  of  onenial  languages  at 
Leipsic  ;  where  he  dietJ  in  169H. 

IVirFrn  (Lewis),  a  brave  Swiss  general,  in  the 
service  of  France  under  Charles  IX.  W'iih  8000 
rnen«dravni  up  in  a  hollow  square,  he  presented 
the  life  of  that  monarch,  in  the  famous  retr»M  of 
Meaux,  ai.'ainst  all  the  eflbrls  of  the  prince 
of  Conde.  But  his  chief  merit  lay  in  hii  mecha- 
nical and  topographical  exertions.  He  made  a 
model  of  Swilr.erland,  the  most  extraordinary 
thinn  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  He  was  elected 
a<lvoycr,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Lucerne,  and  died 
in  that  city  and  office  in  1594. 

PKINS  Asu  Knz,  a  circle  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  lying  along  the  two  rivers  I'finz  and 
Knz,  from  Ihe  Uliine  lo  the  frontier  of  Wirtcro- 
berg.  It  includfs  the  north  part  of  tlie  old  mar- 
graviiie.  with  part  of  the  biishopric  of  Spire  and 
the  Creichgau.  I'opulaiion  al>oul  132,000.  It 
is  divided  into  two  jurisdictions,  including  tea 
liailiwics.    The  chief  town  is  Urachsal. 

Pl'ORTZHKI.M,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wurm 
and  Nagold.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
ditch,  and  consi>tts  of  Ihe  Town,  Old  Town,  the 
Aup,  and  the  suburb)  of  Brozingen.  The  mhabi- 
tants  manufacture  linen,  trinkets,  and  hardware 
articles.  Tliey  carry  on  also  a  bnak  traffic  in 
wood,  from  {lie  ncigbouring  forest  of  Ha^ens- 
chiess,  sent  to  Holland  by  the  Uhine.  Popula- 
tion .S400.  Seventeen  miles  E.S.  E.  of  L'arl- 
shrue,  and  twculy-lvso  W.N.W.  of  Stutgard. 

PH.KA,  a  famous  sow  which  infested  the 
neighhotirhood  of  C'ratnyon.  Theseus  destroyed 
it  as  he  was  travelling  from  Tro-zene  to  Athens 
to  make  himself  known  to  his  father.  Som« 
imagine  that  the  bear  of  C'alydon  sprang  fron 
this  sow.  According  to  some  authors  Phira  wa» 
a  woman  who  prostituted  herself  lo  strangers, 
whom  she  murdered,  and  afterwards  plundered. 

PH.F.ACE.S,  the  PnIllCIA^s,  the  people  of 
Phrcacia.  Tliey  first  inhabited  Hypcria.  See 
Hvprai «.  They  were  noted  for  their  indolence 
and  luxury  :  hence  Horace  uses  Pha:ax  for  a 
person  indolent  and  sleek  ;  and  hence  arose 
their  indolence  and  pride. — Aristotle. 

PHtACTA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  island 
Corcyra.  SecCoacYB*.  This  island  was  fiimous 
for  producing  larjte  quantities  of  the  finest  flavored 
apples.  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Propertius.  Alcinous 
was  kin?  of  it,  who  rendered  his  name  famous  by 
his  gardens  and  his  hospitality  to  Ulysses.  It  is 
no*  called  Corfu.  See  Alcikois,  Corcyk, 
•nd  CoriFi'. 

PH.I^XASIA,  one  of  the  Soorades  Isles. 

PH.EDON,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who  had 
been  seized  by  pirates  in  his  youth ;  and  the 
philosopher,  wlio  seemed  lo  discover  something 
uncommon  and  promising  in  his  counlcnance, 
bought  his  liberty  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ever 
after  esteemed  him.  Pliirdou,  after  SocMlcs's 
death.  returne<l  lo  Eli  '  .  '  •  country,  where 
he  founded  a  sect  of  |  ■ .  who  coml,oscd 

what  was  called  the  Kim  -mi...i1.    The  name  of 
I'hxdon  is  affixed  to  one  of  I'lalo's  dialogues. 

PH.EDHA,  in  fabulous  history, a  daughter  of 
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Minos  and  Pasiphae ;  she  married  Theseus,  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demo- 
phoon.  They  had  lived  for  some  time  in  conju- 
gal felicity  when  Venus,  who  hated  all  the  de- 
scendants of  Apollo,  because  he  had  discovered 
her  amours  with  Mars,  inspired  Phaedra  with  the 
strongest  passion  for  Hippolytus,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  by  the  amazon  Hippolyte.  This  passion 
she  long  attempted  to  stifle,  but  in  vain ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus,  she  ad- 
dressed Hippolytus  with  all  the  impatience  of 
desponding  love.  He  rejected  her  with  horror 
and  disdain.  She,  to  punish  his  coldness  and 
refusal,  at  the  return  of  Theseus,  accused  Hippo- 
lytus of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  He,  without 
hearing  Hippo! vtus  s  defence,  banished  him  from 
his  kingdom,  and  implond  Neptune,  who  bad 
promised  to  grant  three  of  bis  requests,  to  punish 
him  in  an  exemplary  manner.  As  Hippolytus 
fled  from  Athens,  his  horses  were  suddenly  terri- 
fied by  a  sea  monster,  which  Neptune  had  sent 
on  the  shore ;  and  he  was  thus  dragged  through 
precipices  and  over  locks,  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  his  horses,  and  crushed  under  the  wheels 
of  his  chariot.  When  his  tragical  end  was 
known  at  Athens,  Phcdra  confessed  her  crime, 
and  hung  herself  in  despair.  She  was  buried  at 
Troezene,  where  her  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  age  of  Pausanias,  near  the  temple  of  Venus, 
which  she  had  built  to  render  the  goddess  pro- 
pitious. 

PHiEDRIA,  a  small  town  of  Arcadia.— Potu. 

PH£DRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  writer,  who 
composed  five  books  of  fables,  in  Iambic  verse. 
He  was  aThracian ;  and  his  being  called  Augus- 
tus's freedman,  in  the  title  of  the  book,  shows 
that  he  had  been  that  emperor's  slave.  The 
fables  of  Phsedrus  remained  buried  in  libraries, 
altogether  unknown  to  the  public,  until  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Pbxdbos  (Thomas),  a  professor  of  eloquence 
f»t  Rome,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  canon  of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library 
in  the  Vatican.  He  owed  his  rise  to  the  acting 
of  Seneca's  Hippolytus,  in  which  he  performed 
the  part  of  Ph«dra ;  whence  he  got  the  name  of 
Phsedrus.  He  died  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Janus 
Parrhasius  gives  a  list  of  several  of  his  works 
which  were  almost  ready  for  public  view. 

PH.'J:L»YMA,  the  daughter  of  Utanes,  one  of 
the  seven  Persian  conspirators,  who,  being  mar- 
ried to  the  false  Smerdis,  discovered  his  impos- 
ture to  her  father,  by  his  want  of  ears,  which  had 
been  cut  ofl'by  Cambyses.    See  Peasia. 

PH.ENARETE,  the  mother  of  Socrates  the 
philosopher.    She  was  a  midwife  by  profession. 

PH.KNIAS,  a  peripatetic  philosopner,  a  di% 
ciple  of  Aristotle,  lie  wrote  a  History  of  Ty- 
rants.— Dio-^.  I  jprt. 

PH  .l.NNA,  one  of  the  Graces.— Paus.  ix.  35. 

PlLtNO.M'ENON,  n.i.  See  Phenomemos. 
Tliis  has  pha!nomena  in  the  plural ;  Gr.  ^vofu- 
vov.  An  apjiearance  in  the  works  of  nature ;  a 
remarkable  appearance. 

The  pa|M!i  was  bUck,  and  the  colors  intense  and 
tliick,  that  the  pluvnemenon  might  be  conspicuous. 

AVu-/4m. 

Phcnoui  NOK,  in  philosophy,  denotes  any  re- 
markable appearance,  whetlier  in  tlie  heavens  or 


earth,  and  whether  discoreied  by  obser 
experiment. 

PHAER  (Thomas,)  M.  D,  an  Engl 
sician,  bom  in  Pembrokeshire.  He  grai 
Oxford  in  1539.  He  published  several 
diseases  and  their  remedies ;  and  was  a 
brated  as  a  poet.  He  translated  nine  b 
part  of  the  tenth  into  English  verse ;  an 
1560. 

PHiESANA,  an  ancient  town  of  Area 

PH/ESTUM,  in  ancient  geograph; 
town  of  Crete;  2.  A  town  of  Maceaon 
36,  c.  13. 

PHAETON,  in  fabulous  history,  th 
Phcebus  and  Clymene,  one  of  the  0 
Venus  became  enamoured  of  him,  and, 
him  with  the  care  of  one  of  her  temple 
rendered  him  vain  and  aspiring ;  and,  hi 
tained  from  his  &ther  the  direction  of 
riot  of  the  sun  for  one  day,  he  was  v 
guide  the  fieiy  steeds;  and,  loosing  t 
Jupiter,  to  prevent  his  consuming  the 
ana  earth  struck  him  with  a  thunderl 
hurled  him  from  his  seat  into  the  river 
or  Po.  His  sisters  Phaetusa,  Lamp< 
Phoebe,  lamenting  his  loss  upon  itj  bai 
changed  by  the  gods  into  black  poplar  t 
their  tears  into  amber;  and  C'ycnus, 
Liguria,  also  grieving  at  his  fate,  was  tra 
into  a  swan.  The  poets  say  that,  while 
was  driving  the  chariot  of  his  father,  t 
of  the  Ethiopians  was  dried  up  ;  and  t 
became  black.  The  territories  of  Lil 
also  parched  up  ;  and  ever  since  Afnc 
to  recover  her  original  verdure  and  fru 
has  exhibited  a  sandy  desert.  Some  ex 
poetical  fable  thus : — Phaeton  was  a 
prince,  who  studied  astronomy,  and 
age  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po  was  vis 
uncommon  heats. 

PuAETOM,  in  ornithology, a  genus  of 
longing  to  the  order  of  anseres ;  the  c 
of  which  are  : — The  bill  is  sharp,  stra 
pointed  ;  the  nostrils  ace  oblong,  and  tl 
toe  is  turned  forward.  There  are  two 
viz. — 

1.  P.  Kthereus,  the  tropic  bird,  is  a 
size  of  a  partridge,  and  has  very  lor 
nie  bill  is  red,  with  an  angle  under  I 
mandible.  The  eyes  are  encompas 
black,  which  ends  in  a  point  towards 
of  the  head.  Three  or  four  of  the  lar 
feathers,  towards  their  ends,  are  blac! 
with  white ;  all  the  test  of  the  bird  is  ' 
cept  the  back,  which  is  variegated  wii 
lines  of  black.  The  legs  and  feet  .ire 
milion-red.  The  toes  are  webbed, 
consists  of  two  long  straight  narrow 
almost  of  equal  breadth  from  tliuir  quill 
points.  '  The  name  tropic  bird,'  say? 
'  given  to  this  genus,  arises  from  its  Ih'i 
found  within  the  tropic  circles  ;  but  wi 
to  conclude  that  they  never  stray  volui 
are  driven  beyond  them  ;  for  »e  I 
with  instances  to  prove  (he  contrary.' 
several  varieties: — 1.  Une  called  by  Ij 
white  tropic  bird.  It  is  less  than  the  i 
::nd  is  found  in  as  many  plact-s.  Tliv  |> 
in  genordl  a  silvery  white.     2.  Tlie  yell 
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rnndy,  the  plumage  being  a  yel- 
TWse  liifferences,  Mr.  Latham 
sly  from  age,  if  they  are  not  the 
(Wik  of  sex.  3.  The  black-bilied 
t  wllir  than  any  of  the  former. 
k;  dw  plum^ce  00  the  upper  part 
1  inOB  is  striated,  partly  black 
|«_b(M(e  the  eye  there  is  a  lar^e 
I  It  is  a  streak  of  the  same ; 
I  the  under  ports  of  the  body 
>  color  ;  the  quills  and  tail  are 
I  upper  parts,  but  the  enda  of  the 
most  of  the  feathers  of  the 
k  dusky  black  at  the  tips ;  the 

>  are  striated  with  black  and 
black.     4.  The  red-tailed 

I  leoi^h  about  two  feet  ten  inches, 
I  la>l  feathers  alone  measure  one 
The  bill  is  ted ;  the  plumage 
I  «ith   an  eleifant  pale  nMe-color; 
1  «TCr  the  eyes  is  somewhat  abrupt 
lb«  ends  of  the  scapulars  are 
This  ttariety  is  distinguished 

>  tailed  feathers,  which  are  of 
i  color,  except  the  shafts  and 

the  sides  over  the  thighs 
1  the  legs  are  black. 
«,  the  red  (boted  penguin,  has  a 
^(cd  bill;  the  head,  back  part  of 
'  I  of  a  dusky  purplish  hue, 
'  white  ;  brown  wings,  with 
i  white  ;  instead  of  a  tail, 
ties;  and  ted  legs.     It  is  found 
DAT  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
I  O'er  ibe  South  Seas,  and  is  about 

riADES,  the  sisters  of  Phaeton. 

See  Pbactok. 
klowB«f  Peloponnestis. 
"TCA.  ■-  f,  J      Fr.    p/tagcdcnii/uc  ; 
J  Gr.  ^yflaiva  ;  from 

t  and  pbogedcnous  mean 
!  flesh. 
>  Hs  malignancy,  either  proves 
1  ia  •  fluigtdtn»ui  ulcer 
If'iMman. 
twtrj  patrid  and  corrosire,  which 
^"*     I  Ibe  nsm*  of  foul  phagedftiKk 
(bould  be  added  to  the 
ahtirp. 
I  an  tboM  which  cat  awiy 
Did. 

MtoiciMs  are   those  used  to 
«r  fcngom  Kesh ;  such  us  arc  lUl 

:  Watta,  in  chemistry,  denotes  a 
I  quieUioe  and  sublimate,  efli- 
I  of  phavrdenic  ulcerj. 

if^tival   amon?  the 
celebration  of  the 
_  frtiui  ll;>j  ifayny,  good  e.Uing, 
Dy  pmailed. 

an   ancient  villasre  of   the 

1  was  bom. — Scut. 

I B>lomolo!'v   •'"  !">i(i,  »  ge- 

,»«rde»lepi  vint;ihc 

fXifUiag  lij i-e  to  the 


tips;  tongue  spirtd  ;  jaws  none ;  wings,  when  at 
rest,  gciiemlly  ileflected. 

The  caterpillars  of  this  genus  vary  much  as  to 
size,  and  considerably  as  to  their  shape  and 
number  of  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  caterpil- 
lars of  almost  every  species  of  this  genus  are 
found  with  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  fceu 
Tlie  last  are  the  most  common.  See  Entomo- 
logy. 

Moths  fly  abroad  only  in  the  evening,  and 
during  the  night,  and  obtain  their  food  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers.  The  larva  is  active  and  quick 
in  motion,  mastly  smooth,  more  or  less  cylindri- 
cal, and  it  preys  voraciously  on  the  leaves  of 
plants.  The  yiupa  is  torpid  or  quiescent,  more 
or  less  cylindrical,  pointed  at  the  tip  or  nt  both 
ends ;  and  is  generally  enclosed  in  a  follicle.  The 
following  are  the  principal  divisions  of  this 
tribe,  according  to  the  Linnxan  system.  Of  the 
species  there  are  upwards  of  1500 : — 

1.  Bomlyj.  Antennae  filiform;  two  feelers, 
which  are  compressed  and  reflected ;  tongue 
short,  membranaceous,  obtuse,  and  bi6d ;  the 
larva  is  sixteen-footed,  often  hairy ;  the  pupa  is 
pointed  at  the  tip, 

ra.  Wings  expanded. 
\  b. reversed. 


Subdivisions  <c. 
id. 


deflected. 

'  incumbent 

convolute. 


Dr.  Shaw  and  otlicrs  have  divided  (he  section 
bombyx  into  two  .sections,  viz.  attaci,  and  bom- 
byces  properly  so  called. 

2.  Ceomttra.  Antenna;  filiform  ;  feelers  cy- 
lindrical ;  tongue  projected,  membranaceous, 
setaceous,  bifid  ;  the  larva  is  from  eight  to  ten- 
footed,  six  of  which  are  pectoral,  two  caudal,  and 
sometimes  two  sub-caudal ;  the  pupa  is  pointed 
at  the  tip. 

fa.  Antennie  peclinate. 

Subdivisions.  ■:  b. setaceous. 

I  c.  Wings  forked. 

3.  NiKtua.  Aiilennie  setaceous ;  feelers  com- 
pressed, hairy  ;  the  tip  cylindrical  and  nuked; 
tongue  projecting,  horny,  setaceous,  bifid;  larva 
sixteen-footed  ;  pupa  pointed  at  the  tip. 

a.  Wings  expanded. 

b. flat  incumbent,  thorax  smooth. 

c.  ,  crested. 

d. —  deflected,  tliorax  smooth. 

e. ,  crested. 

4.  Hyblea.  Antennie  seuiceous  ;  feelers  pro- 
jecting, compressed,  dilated  in  the  middle ;  the 
lip  is  projecting  and  acute. 

i.  Ilepii/ut.  Antennie  moniliform ;  feelers 
two,  reflected,  hair)-,  between  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  bifid  tongue ;  tlie  lan'a  is  sixteen-footed, 
feeding  on  the  roots  of  plants;  the  pupa  is  folli- 
culate,  cylindrical,  and  (lointpd  at  the  tip. 

6.  CoMi/s.  Antenna!  short,  filiform ;  two 
feelers,  very  short,  cylindrical,  reflected. 

7.  Pvralii.  Antenna:  filiform ;  the  insects  of 
thii  division  have  likewise  two  feelers,  which  are 
equal  and  almost  naki^d  ;  tliey  are  cylindrical  at 
the  b:L«c,  the  middle  is  dilated  into  an  oval,  and 
subulute  at  the  tip;  the  tongue  is  projected,  se- 
taceous, and  bihd  ;  the  wings  are  very  obtuse, 
and  sbghtly  curved  at  the  exterior  mai^n ;  the 


Subdi- 
visions. 
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bnra  is  nxleen-fooleil,  and  rolling  up  the  leaves 
to  which  it  attaches  itself. 

8.  Tima.  AnlenniE  setaceous;  four  feelers, 
which  are  unequal ;  the  larva  is  found  in  houses 
among  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  and  fiimitiire, 
in  which  it  eats  holes,  and  to  which  it  is  very  de- 
structive. 

9.  Alucila.  Antenna  setaceous  ;  two  feelers, 
that  are  divided  as  far  as  the  middle ;  tite  inner 
divi.sion  is  very  acute, 

10.  tlirophitrut.  Antenna;  setaceous ;  two 
feelers,  that  are  linear  and  naked ;  tlie  tongue  is 
cxcerted,  membranaceous,  and  bifid  ;  the  wings 
are  fan-shaped,  divided  down  to  the  base,  and 
generally  subdivided  as  far  as  tlie  middle;  the 
larva  is  sixteen-footed,  ovate,  and  hairy ;  the 
pupa  is  naked,  and  subulate  at  the  tip. 

To  describe  the  species  would  be  impossible ; 
but  we  shall  mention  a  few. 

1.  P.  alucita  pentadactyla.  Tlie  eyes  of  this 
species  are  black  ;  the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow. 
The  wings  are  snow  white,  and  the  insect  keeps 
them  stretched  asunder  when  at  rest.  The  su- 
perior are  divided  in  two,  or  rather  appear  com- 
posed of  two  stumps  of  birds'  feathers  united  at 
the  base,  llie  inferior  ones  are  likewise  divided 
into  three  threads  or  bristles,  which  arc  furnish- 
ed on  both  sides  with  tine  fringes.  The  cater- 
pillar is  of  n  green  color,  dotted  with  black,  and 
charged  with  a  few  hairs.  It  feeds  upon  grass, 
cluinges  to  a  chrysalis  about  September,  and  ap- 
pears a  motli  in  August,  frequenting  woods. 

2.  P.  attaca  pavonia  minor.  The  wings  of 
this  insect,  says  Uurbut,  are  brown,  umlulaled, 
and  variegated,  h.tvifig  some  gray  in  the  middle, 
and  a  margin  one  line  broad  ;  in  its  color  yel- 
lowishgray.  The  under  part  has  more  of  the 
gray  cast,  but  the  extremities  of  the  wings  be- 
fore the  margin  have  a  bro<iil  band  of  brown. 
The  four  wings,  both  above  an<l  beneath,  have 
each  a  large  eve,  which  eyes  are  black,  encom- 
passed witn  a  dun-colored  circle,  and  above  thai 
with  a  semicircle  of  while,  then  another  of  red, 
and  l.n5tly  the  eye  is  terminated  Viy  a  whole  cir- 
cle of  black.  Across  tlie  middle  of  the  eye  is 
drawn  transversely  a  small  whitith  line.  The 
caterpill.ir  is  green,  has  sixteen  feet  with  rose 
color  tubercula,  charged  with  long  hiiin  termi- 
nated by  a  small  knob;  besides  which  it  has 
dun-color  or  reddish  rings.  It  is  found  upon 
fruit-trees. 

3.  P.  noctua  elinguis  humali.  In  this  species 
the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  »  niowy  while  ;  of 
the  femule  yullowibh,  with  streaks  of  a  deeper 
hue  :  the  shoulders,  abdomen,  &c.,  in  l>oth  sexes 
are  iStry  yellow.  The  antenns  are  jjeclinaled 
and  shorter  than  the  thorax.  Tlie  cateqiilUr 
feeds  upon  the  roots  of  burdock,  ho|)s,  jkc, 
chHnift-s  into  »  chr)r>alis  m  May,  appi-ars  In  the 
winjjed  stale  in  June,  frequenting  low  marshy 
gruunils  wl         '  .row. 

4.  v.  ij<  lUt  spiriling-uis.  Tbc  tho- 
rax, li-  ■.!  ...  ;i.ei,  and  upper  wings,  are 
of  :i  r,  more  or  less  (Ltrk,  sometimes 
•o  >l'  .  be  nearly  black,  but  often  of  a 
blunh  nut.  The  upjR-r  wings  ai*  moreover 
somewlut  clouded,  and  have  two  black  spots 
flft  tbe  middle,  thu  uther  lowanis  the  ouiwarti 
W|^e  of  lli«  lower  port  vf  iIhi  miuu-     llic  uudci 


ones  are  of  a  beautiful  orange  color, 
black  band  near  the  lower  edge  of  t| 
which  it  follows  the  direction.  TVie 
is  smooth  ;  to  be  found  on  several  plan 
ticularly  upon  the  tbiaspi  and  some  othi 
ous  plants.  It  keeps  in  concealment 
day,  and  only  feeds  by  night.  Its  m( 
sis  is  performed  under  ground,  and 
ties  of  color  are  observable  amongst 

fiillars ;  some  being  green,  others  bn 
alter  yield  males,  the  former  female 

5.  V.  peniad.ictyla.     Ikidy  and  wli 
upper  pair  bifid,  lower  ones  three 
larva  of  this   species   is   sixteeD-l 
green,  with  black  dots,  and  a  wl 
the  pupa  is  hairy,  green,  dotted 
appears  in  August.     Its  larva  ' 

6.  P.   hexadactyla.     VVings   cleft,' 
spotted  with  brown ;  all  of  them  an 
1  his  species  is  found  on  the  lonicera 
or  honey-suckle ;  it  is  a  very  elegant' 
tiful  insect,  and  often  flies  into  tlie  ' 
evening ;  it  makes    its  appearance  in 
of  .September.     It  has  been  called 
collectors  the  twenty-plumed  moth. 

PIIAL/V..SIA,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

PHArTANGlUM.  in  iool.:.iry,  a  g« 
seels  belonging  to  llic  order  of  apU 
have  eight  feet,  two  eyes  on  the  top  a 
placed  very  near  each  other,  ana  oil 
the  sides  of  the  head  :  the  feelers  rat 
and  the  belly  is  round.  There  are  nil 
we  submit  the  following,  vii. : — 

V.  opilis  of  Linna'us.     Its  body  ii 
of  a  dusky  bfown  on  the  back,  witi 
spot  of  a  rliomboidal  figure  near  tbc 
it.     Tlie  belly  is  whitish  ;  the  legs  ar« 
Ions  and  slender.     On  the  back  part  « 
there  stands  a  little  eminence,  which  I 
kind  of  double  crest,  formed   as  it 
number  of  minute  spines;  the  eyes 
and  black,  and  are  two  in  number, 
monly  called  the  shepherd  spider.     Tl 
of  spider  multiplies  singularly.     Tbc< 
spinners.     In  autumn   the  stubble  » 
vered   wiih    the   threads   of   these   l| 
means  of  which  they  travel  with  eoH 
snare  tlieir  prey.     However,  those  ll 
thoiighl  rather  lo  be  tlie  produce  of  a 
tick    culled   autumnal  weaver.     A  M 
of  altenttcin  discovers  an  amazing   liM 
those   liclfs  almost   imj^erccnlible,    i 
Uieir  work,     llic  threads,  when  unii 
of  »    buiutjful    white,  wave  about 
and  ore  known  in  Uie  country  by  tlM 
virgin's  threads.      Some  naturalist* 
the  tlirv.uU  Hoaling   lu  the  air  servi 
as  sails  to  waft  it  tlitough  the  air,  aiul 
eiilRtp   insects  on  the  wing ;    for  N 
prey,  say  tliey,  an'  discovr-rable  in  Um 
tboae  parcels  m  which  nothing  ii  mi 
only  esaaya  tfjeclol  by  those  tianOii 
Tlie  analogy  between   ihe  phalangh 
crab,  and  ihe  faiihly  with  which   it 
Us  legs  to  save  tin-  n-si  >■!  \\i,-  I.ik1< 

Sresuiuplioii  that   it^  .t' 

o  those  of  the  cnibn 
PIIAIAN(i()SlS,  lu    suiKf-ry,   a 
iclauuuu  uf  Uie  rye-lub,  often  to 
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I  aid  coDsiilerably   to   impede 

tile   eye-lid    when    in    this 

inks  down,  occasioned  ^t- 

ikfiisy  of  the  miucle  winch  su&- 

tiw  eye-lid,  or  else  from  a 

[  dw    citti5   above,   from    various 

an  oedematous  or  aqueous 

Ibc  eye-lids,  so  as  almost 

Elode  Ti«ion ;  hut  lliii   last  case 

ahed  from  the  other,  aud  may 

by  the  use  of  internal  and 

,  such  as  pur;^  and  diuretics 

(Old  a  compress  dipped  in  warm 

•sd   lime   water.     But  in    tlie 

1  ease,  the  use  of  cordial  and 

knat  be  proposed  internally ; 

of  Peru    and   Uungary 

sployed.     If  all  these  fail,  the 

of  cure  is  to  extirpate  a  suf- 

r  of  the  relaxed  cutis  ;  and  then, 

I  the  wound,  the  remainder  will 

flKorteoed. 

,  >  town  of  Thessaly.    Lit.  43. 

IIUS,  a  Spartan,  the  son  of  Ara- 

r  of  the  Parthenii,   who  founded 

iltaly.     He  was  shipwrcckefl  on 

>  carried  ashore  by  a  dolphin. 

I  tow  n  and  mountain  of  Arca- 

*.     Fr.  phnlnn^e  ;    Lai.  pha- 
clottly  embodied  men. 

an  titreme  difficoll  piece  of 
flmUia,  being  a  great  mjuare  Italtle 
•not  lo  be  misled  by  the  Kotnan 
a*  the  fhalrnu  itself  held  together 
Raltigh. 
wmt  the  iorioUble  sainla, 
lama  fim,  advanced  entire, 
!,  iBpcQctrably  armed.       UiUm. 

ilaar,  moveless  as  a  tower, 

yet  resisu  bis  power.     Pap*. 
tare,  that  nor  wind, 
of  falling  years  could  move  -, 
ubty  firm  ' 
warnore  in  the  field, 
te  and  singly  seen, 
;  in  massy  phatarti  knit, 
•qqadron  rushing  on, 
d>«>d,  inviocible.  PotUik. 
D    firecian    antiquity,   a   square 
with  tbeir  shields  joined,  und 
wtrh  other,  so  that  it  was  next  lo 
it.    The   Macedonian   pha- 
hii*e  hail  the  oilvantage  in 
o«^or   tl.o  Roman    levio".     It 
hom  1000  marched 
N  men  deep,  each  of 
pike  (wenty-three  feel 
I  sn  clo«e  that  the  pikes 
MMJied  their  points  bev'ond  the 
The  hindermost  ninks  lean- 
iiders  of  those  who 
i;  them  fast,  press- 
'  n   they  made  the 
Mfliitlh'                     ranks  had  the  im- 
"liich   was   the 
,illy  irresist- 
—  .ibo  uxd  for  > 


party  of  twenty-eigfal,  and  seretal  other  num- 
bers ;  and  even  sometimes  for  the  whole  body 
of  foot.     See  Legion. 

Phalanx  is  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  tliree 
rows  of  small  bones  which  form  the  fingers. 

Phalanx,  in  natural  history,  is  a  term  which 
Dr.  Woodward  and  some  other  writers  of  fossils 
have  used    to  express   an   arrangement  of  the 
columns  of  that   sort  of  fossil   coralloid    body 
found  frequently  in  Wales,  and  called  lithostro- 
tion.     In  the  jrreat  variety  of  specimens  we  find 
of  this,  some  have  the  whole  phalanx  of  columns 
cracked  through,  and  others  only  a  few  of  the 
external  ones;  but  these  cracks  never   remain 
empty,  but  are  found  filled  up  with  a  white  spar, 
as  the  smaller  cracks  of  stone  usually  are.     This 
is  not  wonderful,  as  there  is  much  spar  in  the 
composition  of  this  fossU ;  and  it  is  easily  wash- 
ed  out   of  the  general   mass   to   fill   up  these 
cracks,  and   is  then   always   found   pure,   and 
therefore  of  its  natural  color,  white.     The  lithos- 
tration,  or  general  congeries  of  these  phalanges 
of  columns,  is  commonly  found  immersed  in  a 
gray  stone,  and  found  on  the  lops  of  the  rocky 
clill's  about    Milford  in   Wales.     It   Is  usually 
erect,  lhoui;h  somewhat  inclining  in  some  s|je- 
ciniens,  but  never  lies  horizontal.     It  seems  to 
have  been  all  while  at  first,  bat  to  have  been 
since  grailually  Unctured  with  the  matter  of  the 
stone    in   which   it  lies.    The  single   columns, 
which  form  each  phalanx,  arc  usually  round  or 
cylmdric,  though  sometimes  flatted  and  bent ; 
some  of  thera  are  also  naturally  of  an  angular 
figure;  these,  however,  are  not  regular  in  the 
number    of  their  angles,  some    consisting    of 
three  sides,  some  of  five,  and  some  of  seven ; 
some  are  hexangular  also,'  but  these  are  scarce. 
They  are  from  five  or  six   to  sixteen  inches  in 
length;  and   the  largest  are  nearly  half  an  inch 
over,  the  least  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the 
greater  number  are  very  equal  to  one  another  in 
size;  but,  the  sides  of  the  columns  being  une- 
aual,  the  same  column  measures  of  a  diflerent 
thickness   when  measured   different   ways ;  the 
phalanges  or  congeries  of  these  arc  sometimes 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.    The  columns 
are  often  burst,  as  if  they  had  been  affected  by 
external  injuries :  and   it  is  evident   that    they 
were  not  formed  before  several  oilier  of  the  ex- 
traneous fossils ;  for  there  are  found  sometimes 
shells  of  sea  fishes  and  entrochi  immersed  and 
oedded  in  the  bodies  of  the  columns.     It  aj^ 
pears  plainly  hence  that  when  these  bodies  were 
washed  out  of  llie  sea,  and  tossed  about  in  the 
waters  which  tlien  covered    the   lops   of  thrse 
cliffs,  Ihi?  elegant  fossil,  together  with  the  stony 
bed  in  which  it  1.1  contained,  were  so  sof^  that 
those  other  bodies  found  entrance  into  their  very 
substance,  and  they  were  formed  as  it  were  upon 
them.    This  fossil  takes  an  elegant  polish,  and 
makes  in  that  state  a  very  lieautiful  ap|>earanre, 
being   of  the   hardness   of  the   common   white 
marble,  and  carrying  the  elegant  structure  visi- 
ble in  the  smallest  lineaments. 

PHALAUICA,  in  ancient  warfare,  was  a 
javelin  or  long  dart,  of  a  particular  construction, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Saguntum,  when  they 
so  valiantly  stood  the  siege  of  it.  It  wx*  very 
thick,  and  had  a  sharp  pieca  of  iron,  four  feet 
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long  attached  to  it.  It  was  used  either  as  a 
weapon  of  close  attack  and  defence,  or  as  a  fire- 
arm ;  being,  in  the  latter  case,  wrapped  up  in 
tow  and  pitch,  and,  when  set  fire  to,  cast  out  of 
tlie  baliita  against  tlie  enemy's  wooden  towers 
and  otiier  nuicliioes,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
suming them.  They  were  sent  with  so  much 
force  that  they  pierced  through  armed  bodies 
of  men. 

I'ilALARIS,  a  remarkable  tyrant,  bom  at 
Crete,  where  his  ambitious  designs  occasioned 
his  banishment ;  he  took  refuge  in  Asrigentum, 
a  free  city  of  Sicily,  and  there  obtained  the 
supreme  power  by  stratagem.  What  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  preserve  his  name  is  his  cruelty  ; 
in  one  act  of  which,  however,  he  acted  with 
strict  justice.  I'erillus,  a  brass  founder  at 
Atliens,  knowing  his  disposition,  inTented  a  new 
mode  of  torture.  He  made  a  brazen  bull,  hollow 
within,  bigger  than  the  life,  with  a  door  in  the 
side  to  admit  the  victims;  who  being  shut  up  in 
it,  a  fire  wai  kindled  under  it,  to  roast  them  to 
death ;  and  the  throat  was  so  contrived  that  their 
dying  groans  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  bull. 
Tne  artist  brought  it  to  the  tyrant,  in  hojics  of 
a  great  reward.  Phalaris  admired  the  invention, 
but  ordered  the  inventor  to  be  put  into  it,  to 
make  the  first  trial.  The  end  of  this  detestable 
tyrant  is  differently  related ;  hut  it  is  very  gene- 
rally believed,  with  Cicero,  that  he  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  Agrigentines ;  and,  as  some  sup- 
pcw,  at  the  instigation  of  Pythagoras.  Ovid 
tells  us  that  his  tongue  was  cut  out ;  and  that 
he  was  then  put  into  the  brazen  bull.  He 
reignc<i,  Eusebius  says,  twenty-eight  years. 

I'll  ALAR  IS,  Canary  grass,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  Irigynia  order,  Kelonscing  to  the  Iriandria 
class  of  plants:  cai..  bivalved,  carinuted,  and 
equal  in  length,  containing  the  corolla.  There 
arc  ten  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are, 

1.  1'.  aniiKlinacea,  the  reed  Canary  grass;  and 

2.  P.  Ciiniiriensis,  the  manured  Canary'  grass. 
These  are  Ijolh  natives  of  Britain.  The  first 
grows  by  llie  road  sidesj  and  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which  are  found 
to  be  the  best  food  for  the  Canary  and  other 
small  birds.  I'he  second  grows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  It  is  used  for  tliatching  ricks  or  cot- 
tages, and  endures  much  longer  ihan  straw.  In 
•Scandinavia  they  mow  it  tv»ice  a  year,  :iiid  their 
cattle  eat  it.  There  is  a  variety  of  thi.s  cultivated 

.  in  our  .•  .r.i,.,,.  vtith  beautifully  slrificJ  leiven. 
generally  green  and  white:  but 

Bii  )   lure  a  purplish  cast     lliis  is 

coimiioiily  called  pointed  lady  grass,  or  hidies' 
tresses. 

I'l '  '   M,  a  citadel  of  SyracuM,  where 

I'h  ii  .43  Lepi, 

PlhU-MlL  S,  a  river  of  Qaotii,  ranning  inio 
tlie  ('«iihi<iii>. 

PIl.VLt'lU.'K,  UDOng  tlu!  ancient  Komaii*, 
wen  Miililary  rewards  bestowed  for  some  signal 
"•■'  ■''  '  '  vfrry,  Aulhoo  do  not  agree  wlmlicr 
r  were  a  suit  of  rich  irupfuiim  for  a 
I  w'olili  II    chains    sonii'thiiig    like  the 

torques,  I  .<J  us  to  haiiig  iji>wn  to  the 

btvast  anil  ,  ^tMei  profusion  of  nma. 

mrnt.  "Vhc  ld*t  upmtoii  prenuls,  but  jierliaps 
botli  OR  Itw. 


PllALEREUS,  a  village  and  port  d 
this  lost  is  neither  large  nor  coniino^ 
which  reason  Thi'mistocles  put  the  Alh 
building  the  Pinrui;  h"il'  i.mi...l  lo  A 
long  walls  (Nepos).     '1  ■•  U 

the  city  (Pausanias).     I  <  i'hall 

of  this  place.     Sec  DrMrrRii  s. 

PHALEIIIA,  a  town  of  Thcssalv. 

PIIALEUON,  PiiALtniii,  names 
Phalereus  Portus  of  Aiheus.     See  P« 

PHALEUCUN  Verse,  in  ancient 
kind  of  verse  consisting  of  five  feet ;  t| 
which  is  a  spondee,  tlie  second  a  d| 
the  last  three  trochees. 

PHALEUCUS,  a  Roman  poet,  wh< 
the  phaleucian  verse. 

PllALMCA,  festivals  observed  by 
tians  in  honor  of  Usiris,  the  name 
from  aoXXof,  simulacrum  ligneum  mc 
lis.     See  Phallus. 

PHALLOPHORl,  persons  who  < 
phallus  at  llie  end  of  a  long  pole,  at  th 
of  the  Puallica.  See  last  article,  and 
They  appeared  among  the  Greeks,  besmi 
the  dregs  of  wine,  covered  with  the  skitu 
and  wearing  a  crown  of  ivy. 

PlIALLi'S,  the  morel,  in  botany, 
the  order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cr] 
class  of  plants.  The  fiingus  is  reticulal 
and  smooth  below.     There  are  two  tp 

1.  P.  esculentus,  tlic  esculent  morel 
live  of  Britain,  growing  in  woods,  gT<« 
dows,  pastures,  Sec.  The  substance,  wh( 
is  wax-like  and  friable ;  the  color  a  w| 
low,  turning  brownish  in  decay ;  tha 
the  whole  fungus  about  four  or  five  ini 
■italk  is  tliick  and  clumsy,  somewhat  ti 
the  base,  and  hollow  in  the  middle. 

i<  either  round  or  conical ;  at  a  mcditi 
the  size  of  an  egg,  olHen  much  larga 
within ;  its  base  united  to  the  stalk  ; 
face  cellular,  or  latticed  with  irrc^lai 
Tlie  magnified  seeds  are  oval.  It 
esteemed  at  table  l>oth  recent  and  drj 
commonly  used  as  an  ingredient  to  hei 
flavor  of  ragouts.  We  are  informed  by 
that  morels  are  observed  to  grow  m  the- 
(MTifiaiiy  in  the  greatest  plenty  in  tha 
where  cliarvoal  has  been  made.  Ifeoct 
women  who  collect  them  to  sell, 
hint  how  lo  encourage  their  growth, 
accustomed  to  make  fires  in  certain  pla 
wihkIs,  wiih  lieath,  broom,  vaccinnim.  I 

IiiiiIirTiU     It l.-r    If,    ..111  11,1      .    nioTV 

'uvmi 
'  ■        ...  I  will 

emi>e<iurnce<,  large  wixkIh  having 
fire  auil  dfitroyed  by  it.  the  magistral 
At  til  intrrTKisc  his  authority,  and  tb«  | 
now  intenlirtfvl. 

2.  P.  ini;  1,  «r 
i«  alaii  a  n.'  i:iii! 
xnd  on  lianiix.  i  m: 
v,il  fir  v<ilva,   ill 

iinJ    nf  ll...  V 


which  i«  lull  of  I 
ItT,  wluch,  when 
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(TaBoh.    In  the  next  atage  of 
foddcnly  bunts  into  several 
se^^ents,  froni  ihe  centre 
trect,  white,  cellular  hollow 
Ittf  or   six  inches  high,  and  one 
i-iike  friable  substance,  anil  most 
I  smell,  conical  at  each  end,  the 
ts«lMe.  concave,  membranaceous 
.  and  the  summit  capped  with  a 
an   inch  \oag,  having^  a 
suifece  ;    its  baie  detached 
,  tad  its  lutnmit  umbilicated,  the 
|t>p«ifanued,  and  sometimes 
Fciae  of  this  pileus  i.i  covered 
-  matter,  similar  to 
ines  of  t)ie  volra  ; 
iii,mi;r.  concealed  in  ret>- 
uv  found  the  seeds,  which 
spherical.     Ah  soon  as 
plant  begins  to  diifnse  its 
■hich  are  so  powerful   and 
L  Ihe  fungus  may  be  readily 
It  only,  before  it  appears 
tbii  time  the  viscid  matter  be- 
I  of  t}ie  lolva  grows  turbid  and 
I  the  plant  attains  its  full  ma- 
:  liacid   substance  in  the  pileus 
~     discolored,  putrid,  and  ex- 
aAen*;irds  turns  black- 
Fvitb  the  seeds  and  internal 
I  itseir,  melts  away.    The  fetid 
I  to  remit,  the  fun^s  fiules,  and 
(t  time  .sapless  and  coriaceous, 
llie  food   of  worms.     The 
this  fungus  greatly  allures 
htiDi;  upon  the  pileus,  are 
cid  matter,  and  perish.   We 
ditxch,  that  the  people  in 
oed  volve  by  the  ridi- 
and  demon'*  eggs ;  and 
"wid  dry  them   either  in  the 
T,  and,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
1  of  spirits  as  an  aphnxlisiac. 
;  the  £gyptians,  was  the  em- 
It  was  very  fervently  wor- 
tcspecially  by  lliose  who  were 
I  introduced  among  the 
I  in  boixtr  of  it  were  called 
See  Mtsteries.    Among 
'  emblem  called  lingam  is 
'  porpoees-    SeellisDoos. 
aomctimes  applied  to  an 
the  head  of  the  caique  of 
The  Greek  Xof«c,  and  the 
and   iubo,  have  each  been 
I  of  uit«  description. 

'  of  Chios,  famous 
«Ti  c.  43. 

>  of  Constantinople,  north- 
'  >  Ihe  sea.  Here  reside  a 
!  Gfeek  Eamilies,  the  Greek 

I  of  Halicamassus,  who  was 

^Gracian  auxiliaries,  sent  to 

Egyptf  whom  he  deserted. 

7  lowa  of  Epitus.    lir.  sxxii. 

clcgUc   po«t  of 


Vain  a])- 
somcthing 
See  F*N- 


Greece,  who  wrote  a  poem  upon  an  unnatural 
crime,  wherein  he  supposes  that  Orpheus  was 
the  first  who  practised  it.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  are  extant. 

l'II.\NOI)EMUS,  an  ancient  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  Attica 

PIIANTASIA,  the  daughter  of  Nicarrhus  of 
Memphis,  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  said  that  she 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  auothcr  on 
the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  from  which  com- 

Fositions  Homer  copied  the  greatest  p.nrt  of  his 
liad  and  Odyssey,  when  he  visited  Memphis, 
where  tlicy  were  deposited. 

PHANTASM,  n.  j.-\      Fr.  pitantatme,  jAan- 
PuANTAS|v»,  Italic;     Gr.     fatTattfta, 

Pbaxtas'tic*!.,        i^vraina. 
Puastas'tic.  }  pearance ; 

appearing  only  to  the  imagination. 

TASTICAL. 

All  the  interim  i* 
Like  a  phaattum  or  a  hideoui  dream. 

SiaMtptart. 
This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  io 
court 
A  phantofm,  a  monarcho,  and  oae  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  hook-mates.  /J. 

They  believe,  and  ibcy  believe  amiss,  becanie 
they  be  hut  pJiantaamt  or  apparitions. 

Raleigh'i  Hiittny, 
If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardDCSs,  the  people 
were  in  fury,  entertaining  this  air^'  body  or  phantmm 
with  incredible  oficction;  partly  out  of  their  great 
devotion  to  the  house  of  York,  partly  out  of  proud 
humour.  Bacon's  Hatty  Vil. 

Why, 
In  this  infernal  vale  6rst  met,  thou  callest 
Me  father,  and  that  phantaim  callest  my  son. 

MKlUm. 
Assaying,  by  bit  devilish  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantatms  and  dreams.      Sd, 
Jesus,  in  performing  his  cures  and  other  miracu- 
lous works,  did  never  use  any  profane,  silly  phmntai- 
tic  ceremonies.  Bamu. 

Phantasm  is  also  sometimes  used  in  a  synony- 
mous sense  with  idea,  or  notion  retained  in  the 
mind,  of  an  external  object.  Locke,  who  uses 
this  word  frequently,  tells  us  that  he  means  the 
same  thing  by  it  as  is  commonly  meant  by  spe- 
cies or  phantasm.  Gassendi,  from  whom  LxKke 
borrowed  more  tlian  from  any  other  author,  says 
the  same.  The  words  species  and  phantasm  are 
terras  of  art  in  tlie  Peripatetic  system,  and  from 
this  we  are  to  learn  the  meaning  of  them. 

PHANTASY,  or  Fancv,  the  imagination, 
sometimes  called  the  second  of  the  powers  or 
faculties  of  the  soul,  by  which  the  species  of 
objects  received  by  the  external  organs  of  sense 
are  retained,  recalled,  further  examined,  and 
either  compounded  or  divided.  See  Iiiagi>a- 
Tios.  Others  define  the  phantasy  to  be  that 
internal  sense  or  power  whereby  the  ideas  of 
absent  things  are  formed,  and  represented  to  the 
mind  as  if  tliey  were  present 

PILVNTOM,  n.  i.  Fr.  phantome.  A  spectre ; 
an  apparition  ;  visionary  api>earance. 

If  he  cannot  help  believing  that  such  things  ho 
saw  and  heard,  he  may  still  have  room  to  hrlieve 
that  what  this  airy  plwntna  saiil  is  not  alxolutely  to 
he  relied  on.  AU'vkurji. 
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Pope. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  th«  palace  flics  j 
Slrangt:  /lAanlnmi  rising  as  ihe  iiiisls  arise  ; 
Dreadlul  as  hermits'  dteam»  in  haunted  shades, 
Ut  bright  as  visions  of  vipirmg  maid*.  IiL 

Restless  and  impatient  to  try  every  overture  of 
pment.  happiness,  he  hunts  a  piantom  be  can  never 
uverlalte.  liugm. 

Uliss!  sublunary  bliss— proud  wordsj  and  vain  ! 
laiulicit  treason  to  divine  ilecree  ! 
A  bold  invasion  of  the  rights  of  heaven  I 
I  clasped  the  phanlimt,  and  1  found  them  air. 

Yvung. 
Then  grace  the  bony  phaniom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulderknot  ami  gay  cockade  ; 
Clothe  the  twin  brethren  in  each  other  a  diess. 
The  same  their  occupation  and  success.        Ccmper. 

PHANUKL,  of  the  tnbe  of  Asher,  tlie  fiither 
of  the  prophetess  Anna.  See  A.vna,  and  Luke 
ii.  36 — M. 

t'llAfJN,  in  fabulous  liLslory,  a  young  man  of 
Mytileiie,  in  the  island  of  l^tsbos,  who  reteived 
from  \'eniis  an  alabaster  vase  filled  with  an 
essence  which  had  the  virtue  of  conferring  beauty. 
lie  had  no  sooner  anointed  his  body  with  it 
titan  he  became  the  most  beautiful  of  men.  Tlie 
Kidiea  of  Mytilene  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
him  ;  and  the  celebrated  Sappho  threw  herself 
down  a  pnicipice,  because  he  would  not  encou- 
rage her  passion,  lie  i.s  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  a  husband  who  surprised  him  with  his  wife. 
Oviil,  in  his  Epistles,  gives  a  letter  from  Sappho 
to  rhaon,  which  Pope  has  translated  into  Eng 
lisli  verse. 

PHAllA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  village  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Arabia  Petni-a;  or,  according 
lo  Ptolemy,  at  a  promontory  situated  between 
the  Sinus  llerootKilites  and  Elanilicus  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  where  Ishmael  is  said  to  have  ilwell. 
In  Hebrew  it  is  Paran, andin  most  interpreters; 
Pharan  in  the  Septuagint  and  \'ulgate. 

PHAU.VCYDKS,  a  commander  of  the  Spar- 
tan Heet,  who  assisted  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, aKiin»t  llie  Carthiigitn  i  ^        ''  '■  Tp.  2. 

PlIAll/F.,  in  ancient  g'.'  ee  (owns, 

viz.  1.  A  town  of  Achaia,  m  i  • .  |..-iih»-ius,  on 
the  Pierus,  seventy  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  MO 
Boulli  of  Patne.  2.  In  Crete  (I'liny),  »  colony 
from  the  Phara  of  Messeniu-— Sliy^ihanun.  3. 
Pharv,  or  Phenr  (Sirabo,  Ptolemy),  or  Phara 
(Polybius;,  a  town  of  Mesicnia.  on  the  Nedo 
(Strabo),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sinus  Mcsse- 
nius,  and  norlh-wesi  of  Abea ;  anciently  read 
Pilaris  in  Homer  (Pausanias,  Statius),  though 
now  read  Pliare. 

PIlAHA.MoNn.  the  first  king  of  France.  He 
t  lied   at  Treves,  and  over  a 

A.  D.  420,  and  to  have 
.  ..-  ion  Clodio.  Se«  FnAXt-c. 
o!  the  famous  Salit^ue  law  Is 
'.il  ii>  him. 

Pli  v!i,  the  name  of  the  wil- 

deni<  oiirhuod  of  Phara.  adjoining 

to  Kjii|..<li  Also  a  town  of  Arabia  Felnru,  m 
lh«  (}>ilf  of  Slier,  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  but 
now  <■  Oirty  miles  north  of  Tor- 

Pi  oativci  of  Phane.— Pto- 

lemy. 


PILARAOH,  Heb.  np-ifi,  i.e.  nttk 
(^mmon  name  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
says  tliat  in  the  Egyptian  language 
Pharaoh  signifies  a  king ;  and  that  vti 
did  not  assume  this  name  till  they  asl 
throne,  when  they  quitted  also  th 
name.  There  are  ten  monarchs  of 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  viz. 

1.  PiiARAOU,  in  whose  time  Abfl 
down  to  Egypt,  when  Saiali,  who  p 
for  Abraham's  sister,  was,  by  the  <x 
Pharaoh,  brought  to  his  palace  to  t 
wife.     See  Abraham  and  Sarah. 

2.  Puaraou,  who  reigned  when  , 
rived  in  Egypt.     See  Joseph  and  J  M 

3.  Pharaoh,  who  perscctited  the 
and  published  a  decree  thalall  the  ma 
born  of  Hebrew  women  should  be  d 
the  Nile. 

4.  Puaraou,  before  whom  Moses 
many  miracles,  and  in  whose  sight 
visited  with  ten  dreadful  plat^es.  II 
X.  This  Pharaoh  having  at  last  been 
to  send  away  the  Hebrews,  and  to  sufl 
go  out  of  Egypt,  repented  of  the  Id 
given,  and  pursued  them  at  the  M 
army  with  his  chariots.  But  he  «ras  i 
tlie  Red  Sea,  wherein  he  had  rashly 
the  eagerness  of  his  pursuit.  Exod.  I 
historians  give  us  the  name  of  thit 
Appion  calls  him  Amasis ;  Eusebiu* 
Cnenchris  ;  Usher  calls  him  Amenopl 

5.  Puaraoh,  who  pave  protection 
son  of  the  king  of  Edom,  who  gave  h 
the  sister  of  his  own  queen,  enriched 
lands,  and  brought  up  his  son  Gcatd 
own  court.     1  Kings  xi.  17 — 22. 

6.  PnARAOH,  who  (rave  his  daugfat 
riage  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  1):  b( 
Geier,  set  it  on  fire,  drove  the  Canaafl 
it,  and  pave  it  for  a  present  to  Soloiai 
of  a  dowry  for  hts  daughter.     1  KingI 

7.  I'uARAon,  or  Shishak,  who  entel 
roboam  in  his  dominions  when  he 
Solomon.  He  also  declared  war  aga] 
boam,  besieged  and  took  Jerusalcl 
away  the  king's  treasures,  and  thoseoC 
of  God.  particularly  the  golden  bue 
Solomon  had  made.  Some  tliink  IM 
brother  of  Soloraou's  queen,  and  41 
avenge  the  neglect  of  his  sister  by  Sok 
Ecyrr.  SuisnAK,  aand  1  Kings  xiv,  t 

8.  Puarauh,  with  whom  lieiektd 
league  against  Senn.ichcrib,  king  ol 
A.M.  3290.  See  St.vKArnritiii.  iU 
bty  the  same  whom  Herodotus  tiunf 
priest  of  \'ulc3n,  who  came  to  meet  S^ 
before  IVlusium,  and  to  whose  assisUH 
was  believed  to  have  lent  an  army  of  | 
gtiMweil  the  bow-strinjx  and  the  thai 
bucklers  of  Sennacherib's  soldiers.     $ 

9-  PiiAnAoii  Nil  nil,  or  Nethos,  soi 
milieus,  who  made  war  with  Josiah, 
dm-d  him.  .See  2  C'hron.  xxxr.  20—1 
dotus  aUo  mentions  this  prince.  Si 
and  Nr.cno  II. 

10.  Pmaxaoii  Hophban,  whopnlen 
alliance  with  Zedckiah   king  of  Jud, 
t«mpted  to  assist  him  asainst  N< 
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il^nnst  tli»  Pbaraoh  Enkiel 

al  of   his    prophecies.      See 

He  is  ealleti  Aprjej  in  Hero- 

I  161.     He  is  also  mentioned  in 

14.     See  also  kaiah  xix.  11, 

Ivi.   16,  See.     See  Afriu  and 

,  or  F«BO,  15  the  name  of  a  game 
\§t  ptiocipal  rules  of  which  are  :  the 
"  i  eofUkiting  of  fifty-two  cards ; 
one  aifter  the  other,  and 
■tely  at  his  right  and  left 
!  may  at  his  pleasure  set  one 
one  or  more  cards,  either 
has  begun  to  draw  the  cards, 
drairn  any  number  of  couples. 
t  stake  of  the  punle  when  the 
:  out  m  an  odd  place  on 
loses  as  much  to  the  ponte 
in  an  even  place  on  his  left 
tkjet  wins  half  the  pontes  stake 
to   be  twice   in   one   couple. 
the  ponte,  bein^  but  once  in 
I  to  bi^  Inst,  the  ponte  neither 
Ibe  card  of  the  ponte  being 
!  Mork,  and  the  last  couple  con- 
twicc,  he  then  loses  his  whole 

I  shown  bow  to  find  the  gain  of 

-»"'■'■'•  of  cards  reniain- 

.  I  l>er  of  times  that 

:  .  ,  ii.  Of  this  pnjbleni 

s.  Tit  when  the   pontes 

three,  or  four  times  in  the 

t  tn*  <ase,  the  gain  of  the  bunker 

I  Buinber  of  cards  in  the  slock. 


I  his  gain  is 

tw  X  1  ■ 
■  X  {*-!) 
kit  pin  is 


(n— 2)    X   y 
supposing^  =  i 

3.y 


E 

wZtffMin^  y=  \-      In  t)<c   fourth 

L.n  r/  i(m!  lanter,  or  the  loss  of  the 
-i  in  — 5 

,^i^*'''^iX(n-\)X  (n-3) 
>  LV  Moivre  has  calculated  a 
I  gain  or  loss  for  any  particu- 
I  ot  dM  play ;  and  he  observes 
jij  the  least  disadvantage  of  the 
the  sanie  circumstances  of  cards 
I  dK  studt,  is  when  the  card  of  the 
■t  t«Ke  in  it ;  tlie  next  greater  when 
■,  ike  nexl  when  once,  and  the  greatest 
f  turn  I  He  has  also  demonstrated 
kale  ni*  pv  cent,  of  the  banker,  upon 

kUbll  ■  adventured  at  this  game,  is 
S4«  l)«  Moivre's  Doctrine  of 
TT,  kc. 
ton  ot  Jndah  and  Tamar  (Gen. 
I,  ttc),  so  nametl  from  the  circum- 
Imdiagbis  birth,  by  his  mother  Phiirez, 
Hvloac  fcitli-  ill*  wns  are  mentioned 
k  twi.  JO,  Jl :  snil  his  posterity  down 
k  wd  Man,  tn  Matt,  i  .and  I.uke  iii. 
UtZITCS,  I^K  dascoidants  of  I'harcz. 


PHARI.  A  valley  and  fortress  in  thesoatbem 
part  of  Tibet,  near  the  Uootan  frontier,  named 
also  Parry  Jeungh  and  Pansdong.  Lat.  27°  58" 
N.,  long.  89"  V  E. 

The  valley  of  Phari  is  extensive;  and  tne  sta- 
tion of  the  Phari  lama,  who  is  here  a  sort  of 
prince,  being  superintendant  of  a  goombah  or 
monastery,  and  governor  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
rucks  and  deserts,  which  yield  verdure  only  dur- 
ing the  mildest  season  of  the  year ;  at  which  time 
this  neighbourhood  is  frequented  by  large  herds 
of  long  haired  cattle.  The  musk-deer  are  also 
found  in  great  abundance  here.  There  are  also 
partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  foxes.  Winter  may  be  said  perpetually 
to  reign  in  this  fortress;  tlie  mountain  I'huniu- 
lari  is  for  ever  clollied  with  snow,  and  from  its 
remarkable  form  is  proKihly  that  which  is  ncca- 
Monally  visible  from  Pliurneah  and  Knjemall.  In 
the  vicinity  wheat  does  not  ripen,  yet  it  is  some- 
times cultivated  as  forage  for  cattle.  Such  is 
the  intensity  of  the  cold  here,  although  in  so  low 
a  latitude  as  28°  N.,  that  animals  exposed  in  the 
open  fields  are  sometimes  found  dead  with  tlieir 
heads  split  open  by  frost.  In  1792  the  Chinese 
established  a  mililary  post  at  this  place.  The 
fortress  is  of  an  irregular  form,  but  deemed  of 
great  strength.  On  the  north-west  is  an  extensive 
suburli,  and  on  the  south  a  large  basin  of  water. 

PIlAIUS,  a  town  of  Laconia. — Pans.  iii. 
c.  10. 

I'lIAKISA'ICAL,  nrf,-.  1       From    Pharisee; 

Pharisa'ism,  n.  I.  5  Heb.  |J^!^    to  sepa- 

rate.    Ritual ;  externally  religious. 

The  causes  of  superstition  arc  pleasing  and  sen- 
sual rites,  excess  of  outwiid  and  jtiiarimicut  liolint'  -, 
over-^'reat  reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but 
load  the  church.  Baetn. 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  phariuical  wash- 
ings instead  o(  clirisiun  riformiDgs.    King  Chartrj. 

St.  Jerome,  whom  they  fondly  term  their  cardinal, 
compares  some  popish  fashions  of  his  time  with  the 
pharimiietil.  lip.  Hail. 

To  some,  fhariuitm  necms  rather  ■  several  order 
thana  sect.  Id. 

Pn.tRiSAiSM.  Serrarius  places  the  origin  of 
Pharisaism  about  the  lime  of  Kzra:  Maldonat 
makc.i  It  only  to  have  arisen  a  short  tune  before 
our  Saviour's  birth.  Others,  with  more  probabi- 
lity than  either,  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. 

PHAR1SKE8.  a  iiunous  sect  of  the  Jews, 
who  distinguished  thera,selves  by  their  zeal  for 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which,  they  pre- 
tended, were  delivered  to  Moses  from  Niount 
Sinai  along  with  the  law,  and  therefore  both  were 
of  equal  authority.  From  their  rigorous  observ- 
ance of  the.se  traditions,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  mote  holy  than  other  men,  ana  therefore 
separated  themselves  from  those  whom  they 
thought  sinners  or  profane,  so  as  not  to  eat  or 
drink  with  them ;  and  hence  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Cr\S,  I.  e.  to  separate,  they  had  the  name 
of  Pharisees  or  .ScpanitisLi.  This  sect  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  considerable  among 
the  .lews;  but  its  original  is  not  well  known,  .Ser- 
nirius  places  tlieir  rise  about  the  time  of  Esdras, 
because  it  was  then  that  the  Jews  first  began  to 
have  interpreters  of  their  traditions.     Maldouet, 
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on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  cannot  have  arisen 
among  the  Jews  tilt  a  little  before  the  time  of 
Christ  Others,  perhaps  with  more  probability, 
refer  the  origin  of  the  Pharisees  to  the  time  o{ 
the  Maccabees.  Dr.  Lightfoot  contends,  that 
Pharisaism  rose  up  gradually,  from  a  period 
which  he  does  not  assign,  to  the  maturity  of  a 
sect ;  end  it  is  certain  from  Josephus,  that  in  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  high-priest  and  prince 
of  the  Asmonean  line,  about  108  years  before 
Christ,  this  sect  was  not  only  formed,  but  made 
a  considerable  figure;  as  also  that  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  high  degree  of  popularity  and  power 
about  eighty  years  l>efore  Christ.  Calmet  places 
their  origin  about  A.  M.  3820,  B.  C.  184.  Ac- 
cording to  Basnage,  Aristobulus,  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  flou- 
rished about  125  years  before  Christ,  and  wrote 
some  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  Scripture, 
was  the  author  of  those  traditions,  by  an  ad- 
herence to  which  the  Pharisees  were  principally 
distinguished. 

This  sect  was  in  great  repute  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  They  held  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
supposed  a  certain  bone  to  remain  uncorrupted,  to 
furnish  the  matter  of  which  the  resurrection 
body  was  to  be  formed.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  all  mankind  were  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead.  A  resurrection  was  the  privilege 
of  the  children  of  Abraham  alone,  who  were  all 
to  rise  on  Mount  Zion ;  their  incorruptible  bones, 
wherever  they  might  he  buried,  being  carried  to 
that  mountain  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 
The  state  of  future  felicity  in  which  the  Phari- 
sees believed  was  very  gross :  they  imagined  that 
men  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  in  the  present, 
were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
love,  each  being  re-united  to  his  former  wife. 
Hence  the  objection  stated  by  the  Sadducees, 
which  our  Saviour  so  satisfactorily  refuted. — See 
Matt.  nii.  23 — 33.  The  Pharisees  seem  to  have 
had  some  confused  notions,  probably  derived 
from  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  respecting  the 
pre-existence  of  souls ;  and  hence  Cnrist's  dis- 
ciples asked  hLn  concerning  the  blind  man. — See 
John  ix.  2.  Witii  the  Essenes,  they  held  abso- 
lute predestination ;  and  with  the  Sadducees, 
fiee-will ;  but  how  they  reconciled  these  seem- 
ingly incompatible  doctrines  is  no  where  ex- 
plamed.  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  not 
extinguished  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth.   The  greatest  part  of  the  modem  Jews 


are  still  of  this  sect ;  being  as  much  i 
traditions  or  the  oral  law  as  their  ance; 
See  Karaites,  Essemes,  Sadducees, 
PHARITiE,  people  of  Pharis.  Se 
PHARMACA,  among  the  ancients,  i 
dicated  or  enchanted  compositions  of  ! 
nerals,  &c.,  some  of  which,  when  taken 
were  supposed  to  cause  blindness,  madi 
&c. ;  others  infected  by  touch ;  sue 
garment  sent  by  Medea  to  Creusa,  pn 
cundum  artem ;  and  others  operated 
sons  at  a  distance.  Pbarmaca  sot 
employed  as  antidotes  against  these  m. 
compositions :  thus  the  herb  raoly 
Ulysses  from  the  magical  influence 
The  laurel,  the  rhamnus,  the  flea-bane,  t 
stone,  were  used  for  similar  purpoi 
Potter's  Gnec.  Ant. 

PHARMACI,  in  antiquity,  were  tw 
who  were  employed  in  the  lustration  oi 
tion  of  cities.  Some  say  they  were  l 
but  others  maintain  that  a  man  to  rep 
males,  and  a  woman  to  represent  thi 
performed  this  oflice.  They  performei 
and  wore  figs  about  their  necks  called 
those  of  the  man  were  blackish,  and  th 
woman  white.  Figs  were  an  emblem  c 
PHARMACITIS.  See  Ampelites 
PHARMACO-CHEMIA,  a  branc 
chemical  art,  which  treats  of  the  prep 
medicines.  It  is  so  named  by  way  of  c 
from  Spagarico-chemia,  a  s-pecies  of 
wholly  employed  about  the  transmutati 
tals  by  the  philosopher's  stone. 

PHAR\lACOP(EIA,  (from  Greek 
remedy,  and  irouiv  to  make),  means  a  t 
scribing  the  preparations  of  medicines, 
uses,  manner  of  application,  &c.  We 
rious  pharmacopoeias,  as  those  of  1 
Quercetan,  Zwelfer,  Charas,  Bates,  Sa 
mery,  Lewis,  &c.  'The  latest  and  most 
are  the  Eldinburgh  and  London  disp< 

PHARMACOPCEIUS,  or  Pharh 
an  apothecary ;  or  a  person  who  pre 
sells  medicines.  See  Apothecary. 
is  seldom  used  but  by  way  of  ridici 
from  Greek  fapiiatov  and  ruXnv  to  s 
Horace,  Satire  2,  lib.  i.  ver.  i. 

PHAKMACUM.  Greek  ^/uuw 
dicament  or  medicine ;  whether  of  a  s 
poisonous  I  uality 
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-ECTIC,  adj.  "j      Gr.  ^pjumv- 

i'ticaL,  I  nto(.    fafiiattv, 

L'octsT,  ■>.(.         I  and  Xiyo  1  fap^a- 
'l4,  I  cov     and     irouw 

^OUST,  I  (fr.pharmacopir) 

J  ^apfiaxov       and 
•■>  (Ff.  pAarmafifj.    All  from  faf- 
Pbarmaceutic  and  pharma- 
[  to  the  knowledge  or  prepara- 
pharmacologi^t,   one   who 
t  or  medjcines :  pharmacopoeia, 
r  m  buok  containing  rules  for  mak- 
ling  medicines:  pliarinacopolist, 
I  Ikem  :  pharmacy,  tbe  art  or  prac- 
j  medicine).    See  below. 
I|addas  weighs  with  watchful  eye, 
^fit  ia  mpions  jAarmacij,  Garth. 

Mtlla  I*  tocommenderl  by  the  jiharmaeolo- 
I  thMiihtnt  ai>d  coDjilutiDalor  of  broken 
Woodmird  on  FouUt. 

PART  I. 

juer  m»j  be  defined  the  art  of  pre- 
■MaM^  compounding,  and  prejerv- 
I  Mbrtuces  which  are  employed  in 

tr«at  of  it  usually  commence 

bjr  engaging  in  tbe  considera- 

l  phnciplea.      Thus  the  table  of 

Died  by  one  of  the  most  mo- 

fwiiten  on  the  science  in  question 

*4f  the  more  general   agents   influ- 

phnii  irtuttcal  combinations,  including 

mioo ;  a.  attraction  of  agi^regation  ;  b. 

klaHnction  or  affinity  ;  2.  Repulsion. 

I  by    which  it    is  produced :    caloric, 

ilectncily,  and  galvanism. 

•-Of  the  constitution  and  combinations 

Mneca.      1.  Uf  solids.     2.  Uf  6uids. 

lirifaiui  fubslaoces  or  gases. 

L— Of  pharruaceutical  operations,  and 

^^  ■'      of  the  apparatus. 

of  Dr.  Tliomson  is  exceed- 
ind  calculated  to  convey  just 
M  Dliociples  of  the  science;  but,  a.i 
Pto  oT  the  two  first  sections  have  been 
i  odcr  the  bead  of  Chemistry,  we 
Mvltn  to  that  article,  and  proceed  di- 
ht  men  immediate  objects  of  pharma- 
tatmeei  vii.  that  of  effecting  changes 
laUkiwl  in  medicinal  substances  which 
liiDpIc  by  the  hand  of  nature. 

operations  may  be  said  to  be 
or  chemical ;  the  first  apply- 
of  mode ;  the  second  effecting 
Thus  pulverisation,  Iritu- 
gnnoliition,  are  instances  of 
(fifision  of  bodies;  while  sifting, 
,  are  modes  of  mechaiiical  s<!pa- 
f  dHir  pHU  ;  the  former  being  the  ap- 
rf  •  power  or  powers  to  overcome  the 
fc«e»  oy  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
~     '       the  bodies  still  retaining  their 


identity  as  to  quantity,  the  latter  consisting  of 
modes  of  taking  one  portion  of  a  mass  bom 
another. 

The  chemical  changes  effected  in  substances 
by  pharmaceutical  processes  are  arranged  in 
three  classes;  1.  Operations  which  produce 
changes  by  a  separation  of  their  constituent 
parts  without  any  manifest  decomposition.  (It 
13  sometimes  diSicult  to  say  where  mechanical 
change  ceases  and  chemical  change  commences, 
and  it  is  in  this  link  of  combination  between  fur- 
mative  and  essential  change  that  the  operations 
in  this  first  division  are  to  be  arranged.)  2. 
Operations  in  which  bodies  acting  upon  each 
other  produce  obvious  decomposition,  or  essen- 
tially change  the  nature  of  such  bodies.  3. 
Operations  in  which  combinations  of  bodies  with 
oxygen  are  effected  by  means  of  augmented  tem- 
perature. 

Mecraxical  Operations. 

1.  Pulveriiation. — This  consists  in  reducing 
substances  to  powder  by  beating,  or  forcibly 
overcoming  tlie  aggregative  attraction  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  cohere.  It  is  usually  per- 
formed in  mortars,  which  are  made  of  various 
malenals  according  to  tlie  substances  acted  upon, 
for  in  some  cases  the  materials  of  tbe  mortar 
would  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the 
matter  employed,  and  thus  the  prooess  would  be 
interfered  with.  Mortars  are  principally  made 
of  marble,  iron,  brasx,  glass,  porcelain,  oi 
Wedgewood's  ware.  Of  whatever  materials 
mortars  are  made,  they  should  be  internally  at 
bottom  of  the  form  of  a  hollow  hemisphere,  and 
their  sides  should  have  such  a  degree  of  inclina- 
tion as  to  make  the  substances  fall  back  to  the 
bottom  every  time  llie  pestle  is  lifted.  The  ope- 
ration, however,  is  retarded  when  too  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  ingredients  falls  under  the  pestle ; 
hence  a  large  quantity  of  any  substance  should 
not  be  put  into  the  mortar  at  a  lime,  and  th« 
finer  parts  should  from  time  to  time  be  removed. 

\°egetable  matters  require  to  be  dried  before 
they  can  be  pulverised  ;  and  woods,  roots,  and 
barks  should  be  previously  cut,  chipped,  or 
rasped.  When  roots  are  very  fibrous,  as  those 
of  ginger  for  example,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them 
diagonally,  which  prevents  the  powder  from  being 
full  of  hair-like  filaments.  Hesins,  and  gum 
resins,  which  soften  in  a  moderate  temperature, 
or  in  warm  weather,  should  be  powdered  m  cold 
weather,  and  only  gently  beaten  to  prevent  them 
from  running  into  a  paste  instead  of  forming  r 
powder ;  and  when  the  powdered  substance  is 
intended  to  be  dissolved  in  any  menstruum  ex- 
cept a  pure  alkali,  the  pulverisation  is  much 
facilitated  by  mixing  them  with  a  portion  of 
clean  well  washed  white  sand.  The  pulverisa- 
tion of  camphor  is  assisted  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  alcohol ;  sugar  is  the  best  addition 
to  aromatic  oily  substances  as  nutmegs,  mace, 
&c. ;  and  to  the  emulsive  seeds  some  dry  pow- 
der must  b«  added,  without  which  ttiey  cannot 
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be  reduced  to  powder.  Metals  which  are 
scarcely  brittle  enough  to  be  powdered,  and  yet 
at*  too  soft  to  be  tiled,  u  zinc  for  instance, '  may 
be  powdered  while  hot  in  a  heated  iron  mortar ; 
or  metals  may  be  rendered  brittle  by  alloyinj 
them  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury ;  but  as 
metals  are  not  required  to  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  very  fine  powder  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses, those  processes  are  seldom  performed.' 

Trituration  as  to  elTect  is  the  lamc  as  puWeri- 
ration  by  heating ;  it  is  produced  by  a  routory 
notion  of  the  pestle,  or  upon  a  lari;e  scale  by 
rollers.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks  thai  the  fine 
powder>  kept  in  tlie  shops  aie  generally  ground 
in  this  manner ;  but  there  appears  to  be  an  error 
In  reducing  vegetable  matters  to  the  state  of  im- 
palpable powder;  for  in  this  state,  both  during 
the  process-  of  grinding  and  afterwards,  the  air 
•nd  light  act  powerfully  upon  them,  and  produce 
chan7es  which,  although  they  are  nut  well  under- 
stood, yet  appear  to  alter  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  substances. 

lA^vigatton  is  in  fact  trituration  assisted  by  the 
addition  of  a  fluid,  which  does  not  act  chemi- 
cally, or  as  a  solvent,  upon  the  material.  This 
process  is  usually  performed  upon  a  Hat  stone, 
■nd  the  rubbing  is  elTected  by  a  muller  of  the 
same  material  with  the  stone.  tUrths  are  thus 
prepared  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  and  also 
some  of  the  metals.  Water  or  spirits  of  wine, 
or  some  unctuous  material,  are  usually  employed 
in  letigation,  and  the  substances  used  in  the 
operaiioQ  are  for  the  most  part  previously  pul- 
verised. 

Granulation  is  used  for  the  mechanical  diri- 
sion  of  some  of  the  metals.  The  substance  is 
melted  or  beaten  into  tine  leaves,  and  then  stirred 
briskly  until  it  cools;  or  it  is  poured  in  its  melt- 
ed state  into  water,  and  <tirred  or  ai:itated  till 
it  rmds.  The  process  is  calle»l  granulation,  on 
account  of  the  nieiillic  particles  being  separated 
by  it  in  the  form  of  small  grains. 

Rasping  and  filing  scarcely  need  be  men- 
tioned as  modes  of  dividing  substances. 

Sifting  consists  in  separating  the  finer  (wra 
the  coarser  parts  of  substances,  by  causing  the 
former  to  pass  through  apertures  in  sieves  formed 
of  iron  wire,  hair  cloth,  or  gauie.  For  very 
light  and  valuable  powders  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  close  sieves,  otlierwise  a  great  deal  of  the 
matter  would  be  lost  in  the  sKilation. 

(f'aiAin^'  or  tlutruitum  cuniists  in  agitating 
the  material  in  a  fluid  which  do€5  not  act  upon 
it  as  a  solvent,  b»it  merely  suspends  it.  The 
liquor  containing  thus  the  finer  particles  of  the 
malprtnl  is  poured  off  from  the  seiliment,  and 
suffered  to  remain  at  rest  fur  some  time,  when 
these  fine  and  washed  particlM  gradually  settle, 
ami  the  supernatant  water  is  poured olT, or  drawn 
from  the  material  by  a  syphon. 

Filtraliim  is  a  species  of  fluid  sifting ;  filters 
are  V'npnllv  made  of  fine  rhrse  rtaiinel,<»r  linen, 
'"  '|>»r,  called  filtering  pap«r.     When 

I'  .c  it  is  usual  to  form  thein  into  a 

ii.i)..  ..1    111;.        '  nd  this  bag  from  a  h<Kip 

or  frame.  V\  '  .  employed  it  is  doiiblnl 

up  in  the  nh.i,..  ,.;  ^  <.une,  and  in.ierird  into  a 
funnel ;  it  is  often  requisite  to  introduce  glaxs 
rods  between  th«  paper  and  the  funnel,  lu  otditr 


to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  paper 
fromlieing  so  closely  in  contact  as 
with  the  percolation.     When  very  ac 
such  as  the  strong  acids  and  alkalis, 
tration,  the  glass    funnel   that    is  ei 
partly  filled  with  powdered  quart] 
times  sand  placed  over  this,  so  an 
coarser  materials  shall  be  at  the 
funnel,  and  the  finer  on  the  surface, 
stance  to  be  filtered  is  poured  on  the 
the  sand  slowly,  which  it  passes  ihn  ~ 
the  lower  substrata,  and  thus  arc  i" 
of  the  liquor  left  behind. 

Esprcuum  is  a  species  of  filtratioai: 
this  la>t  case  force  is  employed.      £xn 
principally  employed  to  obtain  the  juicmj 
vegetables,  and  tlie  unctuous  vegi  l;4hle  ( 
material  is  first  beaten  or  bruiseil,  then  i 
in  a  bag,  not  completely  filled,  and  sub 
pressure  between  the  plates  of  a  sen 
riie  pressure  should  be  applied  L-Tadualll 

Vegetables  treated  in  this  manner  ou 
perfectly  fresh ;  and  they  should   for 
part  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  ima 
upon  being  bruised,  for  the  bruising  < 
them  to  ferment.     But  subacid  fruits  rii 
juice,  and  of  a  better  quality,  when  ll 
mitted   to  stand  a  few  days    in  a 
earthen  vessel  previous  to  piessure.  5 
when  the  vegetable  matter  to  be  expn 
very  juicy,  the  addition  of  a  little  watet  I 
sanr.     It  is  proper  to  peel  oranges  an<f 
before  they  are  presied.  in  order  to  pn 
essential  oil  of  the  rind  fiom  miiin 
expressed  juice.    I'or  unctuous  i 
are  used  in  expression,  and  the 
may  be  previously  subjected  in  a 
steam  of  hot  water. 

Detpumatitm  is  employed  in  the 
fluids  being  so  thick  and  clammy  as  i 
with   facility  through    a   filter.     The 
heated,  and  thus  throws  up  a  scum,  »h 
be  carefully  removed  ;  or  more  l 
of  eggs  are  em  ployed  in  the  process  of  I 
tion  ;  this  entangles  the  impurities  of 
and  rises  up  with  tliem  to  the  »ur£ice. 
case  of  clarifying  spirituous  liquors  istogla 
be  employed,  for  the  process  which  co 
in  the  spirit  without  the  assistance  of  heal,' 
forms  a  scum  which  dev>ends  to  thr 
the  vessel,  and  carries  the  impurities  ' 

'  Ilesides  the  above  methods  of  ni 
sepaiating  the  parts  of  substances  fn'< 
llier,  fluids  of  different  s^iecific    — :■ 
together, are  separalwi  by  meanv 
funnel.     It    i>   chiefly   used    fm    -  , 
eswntial  oils  from  the  water  with  wh 
entangled  dining  ibeir  dislillntiop. 
is  first  stopped  at  ihe  bottom,  m 
the  mixed  fluids,  the  heaviest  d 
subsides  into  the  narrow  pail  In  tuw 
■he  cork   at  the  bottom  is  taki-n  i" 
stopper  above  a  little  looseiKd,  it  (!"• 
which  menus  the  lichter    is  easily    ' 
a  separate  state.      ."^ 
heavier,  otitert  lighi' 
be  thus  «'■ •    '  •■ 

The  ; 
and   in  ui...; ;.  , »    u.^ 
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Attmtej  w«  (hall  be  principally 

puUieation  of  that  aathor. 

M  which  we  have  above  apoken, 

boUing  an  intermediate  place 

ivc  and  absolutely  enenlial 

cftcted  by  1s(,  Caloric,  indticin;; 

ion,    evaporation,    exsiccalioii, 

icatioa,  dephlegination,  subli- 

Wtler,  and  other  fluids,  causing 

maceration,  digestion,  infu- 

tion  ;  3d,  Uy  other  chenii- 

'Coazulation. 

Liquefaction. — This    term 

operation  by  which  certain 

to  a  moderate  heat,  are 

ing  through  several  in- 

■.iftufM.     Fat,  lard,  waji, 

ether  similar  bodies,  undergo 

is  therefore  employed   in 

the  combination  of  these 

of  ointment.    The  best 

ig  (he  process  of  liquefaction 

noir  liquefaction  in  the  sudden 
solid  to  the  fluid  state,  which 
ich  are  liable  to  it  suffer  on  ex- 
T1>ere  are  no  intermediate  states 
the  fusible  body,  when  heated 
point,  immediately  assumes  the 
point  diflers  very  cousiderahly 
but  in  general  simple  sub- 
ibte  than  compounds  ;  and 
cannot  be  fused  with- 
ime  other  substances  to  pro- 
in.  Thes«  are  gCDerally  saline 
drnominaied  flaxes.  Fusion  is 
in  crucibles,  the  best  of  which 
pure  clay  or  potter's  earth. 
Of  various  forms,  three  cornered, 
ih  covers, 
also  made  of  cast-iron,  of  fine 
gf  plalina.  The  first,  however,  are 
I  aline  substances  are  melted  in 
made  r«d  hot  in  a  current  of 
to  mftr  oxidation  ;  but  in  other 
'  ve  dunble,  and  can  sustain  sud- 
tni  of  hiral  and  cold  without  craclc- 
<■  !lic  crucibles  combine 

*-  1  necessary  for  this  set 

;  poilicularly  those    of   platina : 
',  we  too  expensive  for  ordinary 

■  it  tfic  dissipation  of  a  liquid  by 
Mt  Mil  u  employed  in  pharmacy 
Ih  the  view  of  obtaining  in  a  sepa- 

Sftxtd  substance  which  may  be 
•■ttf  or  some  other  I'vaporable 
I,  hf  exposine  an  aqueous  solution 
degree  of  heal,  the  caloric 
tea  with  the  water  renders  it  vola- 
il  in  the  form  of  an  elastic 
H;  while  the  particles  of  the  salt, 
M  auuir  to  each  other,  and  within 
of  tJMir  mutual  attraction,  reunite, 
ii  oktaincd  in  its  concrete  state.  In 
tnfoatiOD  the  air  is  the  principal 
fcwf  Boo  being  independent  on 
Mk  vr  iBortMcd  lemperntnre  It  is 
nixf  tel  ibc  pneat  of  evaporation 


is  only  had  recourse  .o  when  tlie  part  of  the  body 
which  is  thus  dissipated  is  of  little  value;  when 
a  solid  is  to  be  separated  from  a  more  valuable 
fluid,  such  as  alcohol,  distillation  and  not  eva- 
poration is  employed. 

Evaporating  dishes  are  made  of  different  ma- 
terials ;  the  best  are  those  of  biscuit  porcelain 
made  by  VVedgewood,  When  glass  or  earthen- 
ware dishes  are  employed  the  heat  is  best  applied 
through  the  medium  of  sand  ;  or,  if  a  still  more 
moderate  heat  be  necessary,  by  means  of  boiling 
water  over  whith  ihe  evaporating  dish  should  be 
placed.  The  first  is  named  a  sand-bath;  the 
second  a  water-bath.  Evaporating  dishes  m  the 
general  way  should  be  flat-bottomcS  and  shallow, 
so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  aj^plied  beat 

£riicca<i(>n.  is  a  variety  of  evaporation.  It  ii 
generally  employed  for  depriving  salts  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation.  The  bodies  to  be  exsic- 
cated are  heated  in  an  iron  ladle  or  pot,  and  un- 
dergo first  what  is  called  the  watery  fusion,  that 
is,  are  heated  and  dissolved  in  their  own  fluid ; 
this  fluid,  by  continuing  the  process,  is  evaporat- 
ed, and  the  body  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
mass.  When  the  substances  to  be  exsiccated 
are  liable  to  decomposntion  in  a  temtierature 
above  312°,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  com- 
pound oxides,  the  process  roust  be  conducted 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

DittUlatioa  is  also  a  species  of  evaporation, 
differing  from  it  only  in  this,  that  the  vapor  of 
volatile  matter,  instead  of  being  dissipated  and 
lost  in  the  air,  is  collected  and  condensed  in 
close  vessels.  Some  of  the  vessels  used  in  this 
process  will  be  found  in  the  plates  appended  to 
the  article  Chemistby.  The  simplest  is  the  re-  • 
tort  and  receiver.  The  common  still  is  a  well 
known  apparatus.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
boiler,  and  the  head  or  capital.  The  boiler, 
which  is  the  part  to  which  the  fire  is  applied  and 
contains  the  naatcnals,  is. of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
and  may  be  sunk  in  a  furnace  or  immersed  in  a 
water-bath  when  the  temperature  requires  to  be 
nicely  regulated.  The  head  or  capital  is  a  large 
hollow  globe,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  drawn 
out  into  a  tapering  pipe  bent  to  a  curve  or  arch, 
and  terminating  in  the  serpentine  or  worm. 
These  parts  are  generally  made  of  copper ;  but 
the  worm  is  a  long  pewter  pipe  of  a  decreasing 
diameter  which  winds  in  a  spiral  direction 
obliquely  through  a  deep  tub  filled  with  cold 
water.  The  body,  head,  and  worm  require  to  be 
luted  together;  but  in  general  slips  of  paper 
dipped  in  flour,  paste,  or  pieces  of  wet  bladuer, 
are  sufticienl  for  this  purpose.  In  this  apparatus 
the  vapors  are  raised  into  the  head,  whence  they 
pass  into  the  worm,  where  they  are  condensed 
and  issue  in  drops  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe.  By  degrees  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory 
tecomes  warmed  and  requires  to  be  renewed, 
and  thence  the  necessity  of  the  tube  being  fur- 
nished with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the  heated 
water  may  be  drawn  off  without  disturbing  the 
apparatus.  As  in  this  species  of  distillation  the 
vapor  ascends  before  it  is  condensed,  it  is  named 
distillation  per  ascensum.  The  distillation  bv 
the  retort  or  cucurbit  is  named  disiillation  per 
latus, 

I  i 
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In  mmr  cases,  aJ  id  llie  distillntion  of  several 
essetilial  oils,  Uie  vapor,  instead  of  passing  late- 
rally or  ascending,  is  forced  to  descead.  To 
produce  tins  effect  a  plate  of  tinned  iron  is  fixed 
within  any  convenient  vessel  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
beneath  it ;  and,  the  materials  to  be  distitlea  be- 
ing laid  upon  this,  they  are  covered  by  another 
plate,  accurately  fitted  to  the  sides  of  thv  vessel, 
and  strong  enough  to  support  the  fuel  which  is 
burnt  U|>on  it.  By  this  means  the  volatilised 
matter  of  the  materials  under  the  fire  is  forced 
into  the  lower  cavity  of  the  vessel  and  there  con- 
densed. I'his  mode  of  distillation  is  denominated 
dislillnlion  per  descensum.  For  an  account  of 
Wculfe'it  appanlus,  and  its  modifications,  see 
pliles  of  Chemistrv. 

Rtctijicatian  is  the  repealed  distillation  of  any 
product  obtained  by  distillation,  when  it  is  not 
jierfectly  pure.  This  second  operation  is  carried 
on  at  a  lower  temperature,  so  that  the  more  vo- 
latile parts  only  are  raised  and  pass  over  into  the 
receiver,  leaving  the  impurities  behind.  When 
the  fluid  is  simply  rendered  stronger,  as  in  the 
case  of  alcohol,  by  bringing  over  the  spirit  and 
leaving  beiiiod  the  superfluous  water,  the  opera- 
tion is  named  dcphlegmation,  or  coticenlnuion. 
When  tlie  liquid  is  distdled  off"  fmm  any  sub- 
stance tlie  process  is  called  abstraction ;  and  co- 
liobation  if  the  product  be  redistilled  from  the 
same  materials,  or  from  a  fresh  parcel  of  the  same 
materials. 

Siihliination  is  a  species  of  distillation  in  which 
the  product  of  volatilisation  is  condensed  in  a 
solid  form ;  but,  as  this  condensation  takrs  place 
at  a  higher  temperature  tlian  that  of  watery  va- 
por, a  much  more  simple  apparatus  is  required. 
,  Tlie  process  is  conducted  sometimes  in  a  cruci- 
ble, with  a  cone  of  paper  or  another  crucible  in- 
verted over  it,  in  which  the  product  is  condensed  ; 
and,  as  in  this  case  it  is  light  and  spon;;y,  it  was 
formerly  denominated  flowers,  For  other  mat- 
ters which  are  less  voUtile  a  cucurbit  and  capiul, 
or  a  flask  and  phial,  are  employed,  and  sunk 
about  two-thirds  in  a  sund-lkiih.  In  these  cases 
the  product  is  a  solid,  and  is  denominated  a  sub- 
limate. 

Cn»>0E3   BY   TTIP.    ACTION   OF    FtUIDS. 

Siilution. — For  an  account  of  the  laws  and 
circumstances  of  this  process,  see  the  article 

ClIEMISIRY. 

Liriviatitm. — VMien  a  naline  body  consists  of 
both  soluble  and  insoluble  ingrodicnts,  the  solv- 
ent of  the  former,  acting  upi^iii  the  salt,  pro<luccs 
lixivialion,  which  process,  whin  conducted  on  a 
fj^t  scale,  IS  generally  performed  m  Urge  tubs 
or  vats  huviug  a  hole  near  the  bottom  containing 
a  wooden  spigot  and  faucet.  A  layer  of  straw  ia 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  over  which  the 
tnlnunce  i<  spread,  and  covered  by  a  clolli ;  af- 
ter which  hot  or  cold  water,  according  as  tlie  salt 
is  more  or  less  soluble,  is  poured  on.  The  water, 
winch  jKKiii  takes  up  some  of  the  soluble  parts  of 
the  ulinr  body,  is  after  a  little  whilv  drawn  ofl° 
I'v  ''■"  -••■■•  ■  ...)  n  (xe»}\  portion  of  water  is 
»"  Hid  drawn  ofl^  until  the  whole 

ol  ( r  i<  4liMol»ed.     The  utraw  in 

11'  ' '     ..   I  tiller,  .ind  the  cloth  pru- 

tt'^  '  ixiiii  making  a  hollow  lu  the  in- 


gredients  when  it  is  poured  on,  by 
might  escajie  witliout  acting  on  the  wh 
ingredients. 

In  smaller  operations  lixivialion  may  I 
ducted  in  glass  matrasses,  and  the  lie,  i 
the  name  given  to  the  solution,  filtered 
paper  in  a  glass  funnel. 

By  maceration  soluble  portions  of  { 
chiefly  of  a  vegetable  nature,  are  obtain 
lution ;  ttiese  substances  being  immertetl J 
water  or  in  spirituous  fluids  for  a  suff 
of  time.    It  IS  frequently  employed  i 
tion  for  infusion  and  decoction,  wbicbl 
rendered  more  effective  by  the  previoui  i 
tion  of  the  materials. 

Digestion  iii  similar  to  maceration, 
in  this  last  case  the  power  of  the  fluid  is  i 
by  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  usually  perfor 
glass  matrass,  and  the  evaporation  of  i ' 
impeded  by  slopping  the  mouth  of  the  I 
slightly  with  a  plug  of  low,  or  tying 
piece  of  wet  bladder  perforated  with  sa 
When  the  menstruum  is  valuable,  as  alc 
instance,  anotlier  matrass  with  a  smaUerl 
may  be  inverted  over  the  former  and  Ibe  jl 
secured  by  a  piece  of  wet  bladder ;  or,  i 
perhaps  preferable,  a  lung  open  glass  ' 
be  luted  to  the  mouth  of  the  matrass  ' 
tains  the  materials.  By  these  meaosl 
the  liquor  which  is  resolved  into 
heat  is  condensi'<l  and  conveyed 
the  materials.  Tlie  matrass  may  be  ^ 
heated  by  a  common  fire,  or  a  lamp,  a  | 
bath,  or  a  sand-bath ;  and,  when  eilliet 
latter  is  used,  the  malrass  should  not  I 
deeper  in  the  water  or  the  sand  than  the  ] 
that  IS  filled.  T|ie  process  has  been  dea 
ed  circulation,  when  the  condensed  Tap 
retumeil  ujion  the  ingredients. 

Infiaion  is  intended  chiefly  to  extract  ^ 
lalile    and    aromatic    principle    of 
which  would  be  dissipated   by  decoctioal 
gcslion ;    and   abo    thi>se   parts   of 
which  are  more  readily  soluble  in  water,  as  I 
sugar,  extract,  tannin,  the  wills  and  part 
resin  from  tlie  insoluble  parts.     The 
poured  boiling  hot  on  tlic  materials  lAn 
reduced   to   a   coarse    nowiler,   and   ke 
closely  covered  vessel  till  tliey  are  cold,  i 
infusion  or  liquor  is  decanted  off  for  usf. 
sions  are  sometimes  eflcctcd  with  cold 
but  for  the  most  pari  tliese  though  more  { 
are  weaker  than  the  infusions  by  hext. 

Decoctions  or  Ixiilini;,  is  em|iloycd  ' 
vantage   to  extract   the   mucilaginous 
plaiit^as  well  as  their  bitlemess  and  i«v 
vegetable  pnnciples  which  do  nut  easily  \ 
mere  infusion.      It  is  generally   pcrf 
slightly  covered  vessels ;  but  when  ihe 
uin  IS  valuable,  a*  alcohol  for  insUncc,  a  | 
and  receiver,  or  the  common  still  may 
in  ilie  body  of  which  the  decoction  is  pti 
while  the  va|ior5,  which  olherwise  would  I 
are  condcnst-d  and  preserved. 

hlilraclwn. —  If  the  liquor  obtained  by] 
lufusmn  or  decoction  be  subjected  to  era 
the  watery  part  is  di.wiiiatcd,  and  the  [i»it 
is  extracted  by  it  is  obtained  in  the  oolidl 
and  IS  denominated  au  cxtnicL     It  is 
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I  ttnaet  of  tome  materials  will  nol 
'.  et  the  principles  of  those  me- 
ets BT  Cbsmical  Acexts. 
I  —  Thb  it  the  conTprsion  of  a 
o(  more  or  levi  consistency. 
■plojred  to  effect  this  ate  increase 
M.tlcohol,  acids,  and  runnets.   The 
l^«>  arise  from  a  new  arrangement  of 
'icwj  by  the  affinity  exerted  be- 
I  parudes  contained  in  the  fluid 
"—■ ;  substance. 

BCtp  BT  THE  Chemical  Action 
or  Bodies  on  akother. 

-This  implies  the  separation 
para  of  bodie^i  from  one  an- 
ivioX  in  some  cases  hy  heal  so 
>  th(  aifinity  of  agi:regalion.  Klec- 
rClltuiiun  may  also  effect  decomposi- 
■  M  Ike  greater  number  of  instances  it 
Mk  tt  a  tupcrior  affinity  that  holds  the 
B  *f  lfa>  substance  about  to  be  decom- 
,  and  produces  new  com|K>unds. 
I  operations  decom[>osition  is 
I  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
I  of  medicine  to  be  acquainted 
I  circumstances. 

-This  differs  from  mere  solution 
trihr  acconi{>anied  by  some 
•.  of  the  dissolved  body.  In 
C  is  caused  by  the  process, 
tiab  becomin;;  extracted  in  a 
The  making  a  common  saline 

!  of  dissolution. 
-Hetc  also  decom|>ositioa  oc- 
I  U»  subataace  extricated  is  tlirown 
MbI  of  ochennae  separating  itself.  The 
Ml  toprodneethis  separation  is  called 
'  the  separated  substance  the 
for  tlie  prescriber  to 
( substances  which,  when 
produce  precipitation,  other- 
,be  foiled  in  attempting  the 
atible  principles.  The 
^prceipitants  is  extracted  by 
I,  from  the  System  of  Chcmis- 
I  Thomson;  all  the  substances 
kfteiaucy  being  omitted  : — 

Precipitasts. 
Tartaric  acid. 
0 
Fixed  alkalies. 

Sulphuric  acid,  sulphates. 
Oxalic  acid,  oxalates. 
Phosphoric    acid,    phos- 
phate of  soda  (not  direct). 


Zinc 
Aulimony 
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Ammonia,  hydro-sulphii- 
ret  of  potassa. 

Muriate  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  soila. 

Iron. 

Succinate  of  soda,  benzo- 

aie  of  9o<lii. 
Solpfaueof  soda. 


Arsenic 

.  Acids. 

Sulphuric 

Carbonic 
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0  alkaline  carbonates  ? 
Water,     hyUro-sulphutet 

of  potussa. 
Nitrate  of  lead. 


Muriate  of  barytes. 
Muriate  of   an  alkaline 
eartli. 

Boracic  Sulphuric  acid. 

Nitric  .        0 

Acetic  .        0 

Benzoic  Muriatic  acid. 

Succinic  .        Sulphate  of  iron. 

Oxalic  Muriate  of  lime. 

Tartaric  .         Polassa. 

Citric  .        AceUle  of  lime. 

In  some  cases  where  decoin[>osition  is  effected 
by  the  addition  of  another  substance,  the  sepa- 
rated body  is  not  precipitated,  but  rises  to  the 
surface,  aud  is  tlience  dtuiominated  a  cream : 
thus,  by  the  addition  of  any  acid  to  a  solution  of 
soap,  the  alkali  unites  with  the  acid,  while  the 
oil  IS  separated  aud  swims  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquor. 

Crj/stallUaiion. — Sec  Chemistbt. 

Fermentation. — For  an  account  of  those 
changes  which  vegetable  substances  undergo 
when  separated  from  tlie  living  plant,  and  placed 
under  certain  circumstances  so  as  to  act  upon 
one  another ;  and  for  the  different  compounds 
and  principles  which  are  severally  the  results  of 
the  vinous,  acetous,  and  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tions, whether  naturally  occurring  or  artiticially 
produced,  se«  also  the  article  Cukmisihy. 

Having  thus  premised  an  accouut  of  tlie  ge- 
neral principles  of  pliarmaceutic  science,  with 
its  application  .to  medicinal  puqjoses,  we  now 
proceed  to  detail  the  several  processes  ordered 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phannaco{xiias ; 
and  in  this,  the  main  part  of  the  present  article,  we 
shall  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Tliom- 
son,  giving  first  tlie  translations  of  the  directions 
ordered  by  the  colleges,  and  then  some  few  re- 
marks on  the  qualities  of  tlie  composition.  In 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  treatise  which  re- 
lates to  the  incompatibility  of  one  substance 
with  anotlier,  Dr.  fliomson  will  be  wholly  our 
guide.  It  should,  however,  be  premised  tliat 
chemical  niceties  may  in  some  few  instances  suc- 
cumb before  actual  observations  on  the  effects  of 
compounds. 

We  do  not  include  the  articles  of  the  Dublin 
Phannacop<pia,  fearing  too  great  extension  of 
the  paper;  and  we  may  here  take  occasion  to 
say  Uiat  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  one  ge- 
neral prescription  is  not  adopted  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  united  kingdom.  In  an  ap|>endix, 
however,  will  be  found  some  of  tlie  more  recent 
remedies,  principally  of  the  French  school,  which 
the  Dublin  college  ha.'  recently  adoDted. 

PART  II. 
ACIDS. 
In  tlie  article  CiiEMisTiiY,  and  under  the  word 
Acid,  will  be  found  remarks  on  the  principle 
of  acidification  and  the  composition  of  acids.  It 
will  there  he  seen  that  all  acids  having  been  sup- 
posed compounds  of  oxygen  with  certain  bases, 
the  name  of  die  particular  acid  was  taken  (roui 


the  base,  and  the  terminations  ic  and  out  were 
(MoployeiJ  to  indicate  the  degree  of  oxidation,  or 
ratlier  of  acidification ;  thus  sulphur  combined 
with  a  particular  mea<iure  of  oxygen  was  named 
sulphureous  acid,  with  a  (greater  quantity,  or  to 
asaturatini;  point,  sulphuric.  The  recent  changes 
which  chemistry  has  undergone  hare  materially 
modified  these  the  Lavoisierean  principles  of 
com|>osiuon  and  nomenclature ;  but  they  are  to 
a  certain  extent  correct,  and  hare  beeu  received 
by  the  framers  of  the  Pharmacopwias. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  acids,  the 
alpltabetical  arrangement  will  be  adopted  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Pharniacopoia ;  but  it  may 
be  right  in  the  first  place  to  qopy  Dr.l'hom.son  s 
table  of  arrangement,  according  to  Uieir  radicals 
or  bases  :— 

1.  Acids  composed  or  a  simple  radical 

AND  OxTtiEN- 

Sulphur  1.  Sulphuric  acid. 

A  ^_  12.  Ni»Toug  acid. 

^"•^   •        -J  3.  Nitric  acid. 
.  Acids  composkd  of  a  compoukd  Radi*  ■ 
cal  axd  (jxyce*. 

r  1.  Acetic  acid. 

Carbon  and  hydrogen     5  ^-  ^.""^  =^"^. 
•    J     ~o         ^  3.  Uetixoic  acid. 

(.4.  Succinic  acid. 

3.  Acids  composed  or  a  simple  kaoical 

axd  Chlorine. 

Hydrogen        .        1.  Muriatic  acid. 

Acidum  acclicttm  Jitutum.  London. — Diluted 
acetic  acid. 

Let  dilute  acetic  acid  be  distilled  from  a  glass 
retort  Into  a  glass  recaiver  kegt  cool ;  let  the 
first  pint  be  thrown  i^way,  and  preserrc  the  six 
succeeding  pints. 

Acidum  ac€titvm  lenue.  Edinburgh.— Weak 
acetic  acid. 

Distil  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  ia  a  glass  ves«el 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Tlirow  away  the  pound 
which  first  comes  orer;  and  the  five  pounds 
which  follow  will  be  the  weak  acetic  acid.  Tho 
distillation  may  be  continued  so  long  as  a  color- 
lesi  acid  comes  over;  but  this,  bein^  too  much 
burnt  and  unfit  for  internal  use,  may  be  mixed 
with  the  pound  that  first  comes  over,  and  kept 
for  various  chemical  purposes. 

Of  the  appelUtions  xiven  to  this  preparation 
Dr.  Tli..".^..ri  .  ,,r..irl.  M  that  of  the  FAiinburich 
Coll  nahle  one;  the  pre- 

par.ii:  .1  td  in  a  more  diluted 

state  than  that  m  which  it  exists  in  vinegar,  hut 
purer,  Ix-'iiig  frc^d  in  a  great  dcvrree  from  the 
mucilage,  extractive,  supertartrateof  [Hitana,  and 
other  extraneous  matters  which  vinegar  coDtainx. 

Qualilirt. —  Distilled  vinegar  ought  tu  be  color- 
Ihs  and  transparent,  ainl  of  a  specific  gravity 
from  1-007  U)  I  0095.  Its  u*w  n  pungent,  and 
purely  acid.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
sulphuric  acid:  '■"'  '*"'  "l"ii<p.iiion  may  b« 
Jctected  by  a  y-  produced  when 

«:oUl«  of 'liar}i>  "M.-M.     When 

leid  uk]  tin  arti  the  oduli  .  tlie 

addition  of  a  solution  of  -  -lien 

ttuows  down  a  dark-colon.  1  ,■  .^  i  .  .i.  ,  if  cor>- 
|Wr  b*v«  bWB  cnploycd  in  i  ..   ..  i ,. . 1 1  raliou,  llic 
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acid  will  become  blue  by  being 
with  ammonia. 

Medical  properties. — It  "is  fitter  for  [ 
tical  purposes  than  common  vinegar,  i 
of  its  greater  purity,  and  from  not  beii 
decomposition.     Its  medical  u<«s  : 

Acidum  octticwn  Jortt.     Edinfa 
acetic  acid. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  irtm  dried 
superacetate  of  lead  ten  ounces.  Ill 
them  togetlier,  put  them  into  a  retoni 
in  a  sand-bath  with  a  moderate  heat,! 
any  acid  comes  over. 

Tliis  acid  differs  from  distilled  rine| 
being  stronger  and  purer.  Acetic  aci 
be  prepared  by  applying  a  decomposiq 
ture  to  the  metallic  acetates,  which  w| 
ordered  to  be  done  by  the  London  I 
by  mixing  the  sulphuric  acid  with  I 
or  by  mixing  the  acetates  and  sulphaU 

Qualiliet. — Acetic  acid  is  very  pii^ 
taste ;  it  has  a  grateful  odor  ;  it  is  Tea 
its  specific  gravity  is  1-063.  It  u 
water  in  any  proportion ;  and,  diiria| 
ture,  heal  is  evolved. 

Medical  propcrlic*. — It  is   rubefeci 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  may  be  eiMJ 
produce  speedy  vesication;  but  it  is 
used  for  correcting  impurities  in  the 
a  refreshing  scent  in  cases  of  fiuni 
teric  aifectioD. 

Acidum  bauaicvm.     London. — ', 
Take  of  benzoin  one  pound  ;  put  it 
vessel  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  sul 
heat  of  300°  grailually  augmented; 
nothing  more  ascends :  press  the 
between  bibulous  paper,   that  the 
*epai«ted ;  then  tublimc  again  with 
raised  above  400°. 

Edinburgh. — ^Take    of   benzoin 
ounces,  fnit>carboiiate  of  soda  eight 
sixteen  pounds.     Triturate  Uie 
sutK-arbunate :  then  boil  them  in 
an    hour,    constantly   aeilaiing   t 
Kepeat   the   boiling  with  other  six 
water,  .ind  strain,    Mix  the  strained  li 
evaporate  tlieni  tu  two  pounds, 
and  drop  into  it  diluted  sulphuric 
a.s  any  precipitation  is  produced. 

Dissolve  the  precipitated  benzoic 
boiling  water ;  strain  the  solution,  whi 
through  linen,  and  set  it  aside  to  i 
Wash  the  crystals  with  cold  water  j 
and  preserve  them. 

Quulititt. — Benxiic  arid  possensw 
able  taste,  rather  pungent,  and  a  ffagi 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  feathery  Hoed 
tals,  (juitc  white,  and  of  a  oilky  chad 
specific  gravity  is  0-6ir.  When  heal 
out  a  strong  suffocating  vaixir.  It  is 
twenty-four  times  its  weight  of  boil 
Cold  alcohol  takes  about  one  half  i 
boiling  alcohol  its  own  weight. 

Meilu-at  prtiprrtiei. —  Not  much  iiaei 
cine,  allhoiii'li  r.i.n.i-.l  m  thr  pharn 
Its  medicii  i«  iodevd  questi 

fonns  an  n  i  the  comrxnind 

cnniphor  of  llit-  Iximlim,  and  of  the  kl 
tincture  of  opium  of  tlic  Edinburgh  C 
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London. — Citric  acid. 
I  jute*  »  pint ;  prepared  chalk  an 
1  to  saturate  tiie  juice;  diluted 
»  fluid  ounces.  Add  (he  chalk 
^dW  lemon  juice  heated,  and  mix 
r«ff  the  liquor.  Wash  the  citrate 
IcaHiai  in  repeated  quantities  of 
I  dry  it.  Pour  on  (he  dried 
rioted  snlphuric  acid,  and  boil  for 
dioi  »lriiin  the  liquor  through  n 
Fby  stromt  pressure,  and  filler  it 
ft.  ETspoiate  the  filtered  liquor 
liWil,  so  that  crystals  may  form  in 
that  tlie  cryit;»I<i  may  he  ob- 
«■"?  be  dissolved  in  water  a 
T.  tillered  each  time,  and 
ition. 
yroc«M  II  is  obvious  enough  that  the 
'  IM  riuUc  unites  with  the  citric  acid 
miW  (oTioo  juice,  and  forms  an  insolu- 
llerf  liTO".  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
ittr  the  citric  acid  free. 

ho  —  laU  should  be  white  and 

(Bl ;  ttiev  »:k  without  smell,  but  are  of 
t  Aup  taste.  Tliey  are  soluble  in  water. 
Wieniled  with  tartaric  acid,  the  adultera- 
fb*  ieiected  by  addition  to  the  solution 
utulphate,  or  muriate  of  potassa, 
carbonate  of  polassa,  when, 
id  be  present,  an  insoluble 
of  potassa  will  appear  in  small 
sliould  citrate  of  lime  still  re- 
klW  crystab,  it  is  detected  by  di.<i- 
in  water,  saturating  the  solution 
and  aildin^  to  it  some  oxalate  of 
will  prtcipitate  the  lime.  If 
''pelasia  b«  present,  it  will  be  di<<- 
solutioD  yielding;  a  precipitate 
this  being  insoluble  in 

—  The   same    as  lemon 


rrticulars  being  superior,   in 
wants  the  freshness  of  the 
from  the  fruit,  but  it  is  much 
at  for  nlemporaneous  use  than 
jaice.     It  is  said  to  equal  this 

Rn  dissolved  in  eight  waters, 
half  of  the  crystals  to  i  pint 
(lortion  that  Dr.  Thomson 
on  of  lemon  juice,  and  we 
:>tlowing  table,  showing  the 
cid  required  tu  decompose 
:    allulinc   salts   mentioned 


Uii.isc  Sti-n. 


■ta  of  aoda     .     .     . 

bonate  of  nda    .     . 

MM  tl  pota«M    .    . 
I  of  potassa 
)  of  ammonia 


CiTBic  Acid. 


gr.  X. 
gr.  xij. 
gr.  XT. 
gr.  xviij. 
gr.  xxvj. 


I  of  o«e  tcruple  in  a  pint  of  water, 
id  Willi  Mgar  that  has  been  rubbed  on 
Ma  perl,  fonns  a  grateful  refrigerant 
t,  nMBlMliin  lemonade,   and  which  is 


equally  useful  io  febrile  and  inflammatory  com 
plaints. 

Aculum  muriadcum.  I^ndon. — Muriatic  acid. 

Take  of  dried  muriate  of  soda  two  pounds, 
sulphuric  acid  twenty  ounces  by  weight,  distilled 
water  a  puit  and  a  half.  First  mix  the  acid  with 
half  a  pint  of  the  water  in  a  glass  retort,  and  add 
the  muriate  of  soda  after  the  mixture  is  cold. 
Pour  the  rest  of  the  water  into  the  receiver ;  ihen 
bavin?  fitted  on  the  retort  placed  in  a  sand  batli, 
distil  the  niuhatic  acid  over  into  this  water  with 
the  heat  gradually  raised  to  redness. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-160,  and 
100  grains  of  it  arc  saturated  by  124  grains  of 
the  subcarbonate  nf  soda  in  crystals. 

Edinburgh — Take  of  muriate  of  soda  which 
has  been  previously  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  sul- 
pliutic  acid  and  water  of  each  two  pounds.  Pour 
the  acid  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  the  water 
and  cooled  upon  the  muriate  of  soda  in  a  glass 
retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  to  be  adapted  con- 
laining  the  remainder  of  the  water ;  then  distil 
from  a  sand-bath  with  a  moderate  fire.  In  a  short 
time  the  vessels  may  be  luted  together,  and  the 
distillation  continued  to  dryness.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-170. 

'  These  processes  were  formerly  explained  by 
saying  that  the  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of 
soda  is  affected  by  the  superior  aBinily  of  sul- 
phuric acid  for  soda,  aided  by  the  affinity  of  the 
muriatic  acid  fur  soda  being  weakened  by  the 
heat,  which  fjvors  its  tendency  to  assume  the 
elastic  form,  in  which  slate  it  passes  over  into 
the  receiver,  and  is  there  condensed  by  the 
water.  But,  as  the  doctrine  of  chlorine  is  now 
admitted,  we  must  adopt  the  following  explana- 
tion of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  regards  dry 
common  salt  as  a  compound  of  thirty-six  parts 
of  chlorine  and  twenty-four  of  sodium,  and  con- 
sequently containing  neither  muriatic  acid  nor 
soua.  In  the  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
therefore,  for  obtaining  muri;ilic  acid,  the  water 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen 
unites  to  the  sodium,  and  forms  soda,  which, 
combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  produces  a 
sulphate  of  soda;  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  de- 
composed water  combines  with  the  chlorine  and 
forms  hydrochloric  acid,  or  muriatic  acid  gas  :  a 
gaseous  fluid  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen and  chlorine,  or  by  weight,  of  hydrogen 
2-7,  chlorine  973,  in  100  parts,  which  dissolving 
in  the  water  contained  in  the  receiver  constitutes 
the  liquid  acid.  The  residue  of  the  process  is 
sulphate  of  soda  with  an  excess  of  acid  ;  to 
separate  which,  without  breaking  the  retort, 
boiling  water  may  be  poured  into  the  retort  after 
its  contents  have  cooled  down  to  212°.'  See 
Clir.'niiiTiiY  and  Acin. 

Qua/»/i«j— The  liquid  acid  thus  obtained  is 
nearly  colorless,  with  a  very  caditic  taste  and  a 
pungent  odor.  '  According  to  the  new  nomen- 
clature the  muriatic  acid  of  the  shops  is  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or,  to  retain  the  common  name, 
hydro-muriatic  acid.  Tlic  real  acid  contained 
in  the  liquid  a«id  is  a  compound  of  equal  vo- 
lumes of  chlorine  and  of  hydrogen.  The  fluid 
muriatic  acid  found  in  the  shops  often  contains 
sulphuric  acid  with  small  portions  of  iron  and 
sometines  copper ;  the  first   is  diluted  by  di- 
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'  luting  llie  aciil  witli  five  or  six  parti  of  distilled 
Witter,  and  adding  a  few  dropi  of  muriate  of 
barytej,  which  is  precipitated  white  if  sulphuric 
acid  be  present ;  iron  is  discovered  by  laturatinj; 
the  diluted  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
adding  pnissiateof  potassa ;  if  a  blue  precipitate 
be  fonned,  it  may  be  concluded  that  iron  is  pre- 
sent. A  blue  color  being  produced  by  super- 
saturating tli«  acid  with  ammonia  detects  copper.' 

Medical  pntpertict. — '  This  acid  is  Ionic  and 
nntiseptic.  It  has  been  elhcaciously  used  in 
typhus  fevers,  and  in  some  cutaneous  eruptions. 
It  is  a  common  and  useful  adjunct  to  gargle.i  in 
tlie  proportion  of  from  f.  51s.  to  3ij.  in  f.  .V'i-  of 
any  ttuid  in  ulcerated  sore  throats  and  scarlatina 
maligna;  and  in  a  very  highly  diluted  state,  viz. 
mviij.  in  f.  yv.  of  water,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  injection  in  gouorrhsea. 

Tins  aciil  has  even  been  regarded  as  an  anti- 
dote in  general  syphilitic  afieclions ;  but  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Pearson  have  shown  this 
opinion  to  be  erroneous ;  yet,  by  its  salutacy 
enects  ou  the  stomach  and  general  health,  it  is  a 
medicine  capable  of  ameliorating  the  appear- 
ance of  venereal  ulcers,  and  restraining  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  the  disease,  where  it  (s  de- 
sirable to  gain  a  little  time  previously  to  enter- 
ing on  a  mercurial  course.  The  dose  is  from 
tt^  X.  to  ni  XX.,  in  a  sulGcient  quantity  of  water, 
or  in  any  bland  6uid.  It  is  incompatible  in 
prescriptions  with  alkalies,  most  of  the  earths, 
oxides,  and  their  carbonates ;  siilplmret  and  tar- 
trate of  pntassa,  tartarised  antimony  and  iron, 
nitrite  of  silver,and  acetate  of  lead .  In  typhus, 
and  fvverj  of  a  typhoid  ty|>e,  '  I  have,'  says  the 
author »  hoin  we  are  now  quoting, '  generally  given 
il  in  the  infusion  of  cinchona  or  cusparia  bark. 
Dr.  Paris  states  that  he  has  found  it  a  preventive 
of  the  generation  of  worms,  when  given  after 
copious  evacuations  of  the  bowels.  Largely 
diluted  in  any  mucilaginous  fluid,  and  sweetened, 
It  is  a  useful  remedy  in  calculous  cases,  de- 
pending on  on  excess  of  the  phosphates. 

'  When  muriatic  acid  is  taken  as  a  poison  it 
may  be  detected  by  its  sensible  qualities ;  but,  if 
mixed  with  wine  or  other  fluids,  let  a  portion  of 
il  be  distilled  from  a  small  retort  over  a  candle 
into  a  [ihial  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  precipilalion  of  muriale  of  silver, 
which  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  nitric 
acid,  will  take  place  if  the  poison  contain  mii- 
ruitic  acid.  The  best  antidotes  if  exhibited  in 
lime  are  soap  and  calcined  oiagnctia  suspended 
in  water. 

'A  very  important  properly  of  muriatic  acid 
in  llic  state  ot  ga.^  it  the  )>ower  it  possesses  of 
neutralising  putrid  mutniaLi,  discovered  hy 
Murveau  in  177.3.  It  is  therefore  used  as  an  agent 
for  destniying  infection  in  sick  rooms  and  nos- 
pitils  disengaged  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
on  common  salt,'    'riiomsoii.    See   the   article 

MjLDICIMt. 

Aeidkmnilricum.  LoihIod. — Ntlric  acid.  Take 
of  Dilrate  uf  potassa  dried,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
Mch  by  wci)(ht  two  pounds  ;  mix  them  in  a  glass 
retort,  and  dittil  the  nitric  acid  from  a  saudliaih 
until  red  vapors  me  pridiiced.  Tlicn,  having 
itdded  an  ounce  of  dry  nitialc  of  potassa,  redistil 
Uie  acid  m  a  similar  luaouer. 


The  specific  gravity  of  this  tctd  is  \i 
grains  are  saturated  by  2 1 2  grains  of , 
subcarbonate  of  soda.  ^^H 

Edinburgh Take  of  nitrous  ^H 

tity,  put  it  into  a  retort ;  and,  bannp 
ceiver  which  must  be  kept  cold,  ap| 
gentle  heal,  until  the  reodest  part  I 
passed  over,  and  the  acid  which  remai 
retort,alieady  almost  free  from  color,  bl 
nunc  acid.  j 

Aciilum  nitrvaun.  Edinburgh. — Nl 
Take  of  nitrate  of  potassa  bruised  two  p^ 
phuric  acid  sixteen  ounces.  PourtMi 
the  nitrate  of  potas!>a  in  a  glass  telon, 
from  a  sand-bath  with  a  gradually  inc( 
until  the  iron  pot  become  of  an  ob«| 
heat. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1 

These  processes  do  not  altvays  ensu 
solute  purity  of  nitric  ot  nitrous  acid, 
as  the  nitrate  of  potassa  itself  may  nol 
free  from  contamination  ;  but  the  medi 
perties  of  the  materials  are  not  affectaj 
slight  impurities.  ' 

QiuUitift. — The  nitrous  acid  of  the  I 
Pharmacopoia  is  orange-colored  and  ^ 
consists  of^  nitrous  gas  in  a  state  of  I04 
nation  with  nitric  acid  and  water. 

The  liquid  nitric  acid  is  of  an  exceed 
yellow  color,  nearly  indeed  colorless, 
latilised  hy  heat,  and  light  decompose 
constituents,  independent  of  water  w| 
it  its  fluid  form,  are  stated  to  be  2S'93  I 
74-07  oxygen,  in  IIX)  parts;  or  one  1 
azotic  gas  and  two  volumes  and  a  half; 
i^s.  The  strongest  fluid  acid  contaifl 
live  per  cent,  of  water,  and  sevtuty-fi( 
acid. 

Jcidum  nitricum  dilutum.  London./ 
nilnc  acid. 

Take  of  nitric  acid  a  fluid 
water  nine  fluid  ounces.     Mix. 

Acidum  nitrotum  dilutum. 
luted  nitrous  acid. 

Take  of  uitrous  acid  and  of  water  «<{ua 
Mix,  avoiding  the  noxious  vapors. 

'  These  processes  are  intended  (or 
convenient  apportionment  of  the  dose  la 
bitionof  this  acid.  In  the  former  edilil 
London  Phamiacopiria,  the  proporliol 
and  water  were  equnl  by  weiiilil ;  but  I 
lion  in  the  present  edition  makes  a  vei; 
ant  difference  of  strength  in  a  givea  d 
the  diluted  acid,  prepared  oAer  Uie  fiq 
last  of  the  above  furiniilie.' 

When  preparetl,  according  to  the  dij 
the  London  College  f.  ^  contains  aba 
of  nitric  acid,  of  r.50O  specific  gravity 
saturate  1 14  grains  of  crystallised  suli 
of  soda ;  while  the  same  measure  of 
acid,  prepared  afler  the  Edinburgli  %n 
and  the  former  London  formulc,  con 
U9t)  5  of  the  same  acid  ;  a  difleience  «• 
lead  to  errors  in  practice ;  and  it  Iheri 
regretted,  particularly  as  do  ic«sott 
fur  the  change. 

Medical  prtiprrtiei. — Nilric  _ 
aiitiscplic.     Whfii  very  largely 
Ivi  it  forms  an  agreeable  and  viTy  usefu 
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ij  of  tlie  typhoid  type.     In 

(dilated,  it  has  been  eflicaciously 

IB  chronic   hepatitis,   even   when 

ETTCoed,  and  nu  also  been  found 
Mtainiag  violent  sickness  in  dys- 
■nd  the  majority  of  the  cachexise. 
MtlKrvations  of  Dr.  Scott,  published 

S  1196,  this  acid  excited  considera- 
I  a  remedy  for  syphilis;  bat  after 
lnals,bj  almost  every  practitioner 
Kia  the  country,  its  antisypbiliiic 
N  Mt  beca  foood  by  any  means  to 
I  MeMtnIi  of  them  transmitted  from 
t»»tiwniumpiiblicationsof  Dr.  Scott, 
Im  Aown  tnat  be  did  not  employ 
,  htt  a  miiture  of  three  parts  of  mu- 
lao  of  oitrvc.  It  checks  for  a  time  the 
fite  diaeu*,  but  does  not  pernianent- 
i*  lyvptaDis ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pearson 
»»•»  *  «t  would  by  no  means  be  war- 
mtetitute  the  nitrous  (or  nitric)  acid 
nof  ■etcnty  for  the  cure  of  venereal 
C  II  H,  Ibowever,  in  many  case},  of 
ildacMig  a  mercurial  course  or  prior 
MaMMMBt.  when  the  constitution  is 
■iiaidrqiute  to  support  the  effects  of 
■  ty  MS  tonic  powers  it  promotes 
I  hndik,  wid  lessens  the  action  of  the 
WmtAy  00  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  yet 
fmtmd  too  for,  it  atfects  the  mouth  and 
|i|alina.  When  dropsy  supervenes 
riCMCMSof  mercury,  which  is  not  un- 
I  hafcui-dowo  constitutions,  this  acid 
dnrf  observes,  given  in  as  large  doses 
mA  «iU  permit  conjoined  with  di|;i- 
iJaUJTe  of  the  utmost  benefit.  We 
{  it  «f  ceosiderafale  service,  given  at 
hM  vitb  mercury  in  old  obstinate  ul- 
r  fa  kn,  although  no  venereal  taint 
Myecled;  and  it  is  employed  with 
imeti  tiiiouUnt  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
fmttmt  of  {.  3>i  of  the  diluted  acid  to 
t,  10  febd  ulcers  attended  with  a  thin 
hckariie,  and  in  caries  of  the  bones. 
■4  Ml  tilt*  country  for  some  years  past, 
IMkcco  used  combined  with  muriatic 
iW  aboth  (see  Medicixc),  and  in 
fmtaeia  ■  slight  eicitement  of  the 
itita  IMte  in  the  mouth,  and  in  other 
Mljr  (he  ame  effects  as  when  it  is 
■By;  bus  the  chief  perceptible  effect 
drnad  u  on  the  bowels,  which  it  keeps 
Optu,  Lhloled  nitric  acid  has  often 
jmi  M  ■  poison.  It  is  detected  by 
mlofcd  spots  which  are  observed  on 
la,  •■d  baniU  of  tlie  patient ;  and,  if 
!■  iwit,  by  the  same  color  being 
ki(»  •oMion  of  tho  alimentary  canal, 
I  wi»br»'  19  converted  into 

liaor.  or  "  li  often  perfora- 

iraf  IIm  IKk)  ran  ii.' obtained,  the  ex- 
Miafe  eolored  fumes  nn  trailing  it 
t  ffiagi  ii  a  certain  test  of  aqua-fortis. 
tUmi4  flHiiic^ia  suspended  in  water 

»  *f  ika  diluted  arid  is  from  nj^x.  to 
CVi.«f  water,  given  three  or  four 
Wkn  ned  as  a  bath,  the  mixed 
I  to  the  water,  iiutil  it  is 


about  as  sour  as  weak  vinegar. — Nitric  acid,  even 
when  di'iuted,  is  incompatible  in  prescriptions 
with  oxides,  earths,  alkalies,  the  sulphurets  and 
the  acetates  of  potassa,  and  of  lead.  It  decom- 
poses the  two  last  turned  salts,  and  forms  nitrates 
of  lead  and  potass.  We  have  thus  been  copious 
in  our  accounts  of  the  acids — of  the  muriatic  and 
nitric, — and  have  extracted  largely  from  Dr. 
Thomson,  for  the  reasons  intimated  above  in  re- 
spect to  the  first;  and  because  the  last(aswe  have 
seen)  has  been  proposed,  and  extensively  and  mis- 
takenly, but  at  the  same  time  u.<efully,  adminis- 
tered, as  a  counteractive  of  the  syphilitic  poison, 
and  of  the  constitutional  affections  which  that 
poison  at  different  times  engenders. 

Acidum  $uccinicum.  Edinburgh.  —  Succinic 
acid. 

Take  of  powdered  amber  and  pure  land,  each 
of  equal  parts ;  mix  them  together  and  put  them 
into  a  glass  retort,  of  which  they  may  fill  one 
half.  Having  adapted  a  large  receiver,  distil 
from  a  sand-bath  with  a  gradually  increased  heat. 
A  watery  liquor  with  a  little  yellow  cil  will  first 
come  over,  tlien  a  yellow  oil  aud  an  acid  salt ; 
and  lastly,  a  reddish  and  black  oil.  Pour  the  li- 
quor out  of  the  receiver,  and  lettbe  oil  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  water.  Press  the  acid  salt  col  - 
lected  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  receiver  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper, 
that  it  may  be  freed  from  the  adhering  oil  ;  then 
purify  it  by  solution  m  hot  water  and  crystallisa- 
tion. 

Sand  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  these  prepara- 
tions, to  prevent  the  amber  which  swells  much 
from  passing  over  into  tlie  receiver. 

Qualiliti. — When  the  crystals  of  the  acid  are 
pure  they  are  white  and  shining;  they  have  an 
acid  taste,  and  are  highly  volatile.  They  are 
iiartly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  readily  in 
not  water,  and  in  alcohol.  The  sulphuric  and 
nunc  acids  also  dissolve  tliem  without  producing 
decomposition. 

When  succinic  acid  ii  adulterated  with  tar- 
taric acid,  the  adulteration  may  be  detected  by 
carbonate  of  potass.  Nitrate  of  silver  delects 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa 
would  be  found  by  barytic  water. 

Medical  propertiei. — Very  little  use  is  at  pre- 
sent made  of  this  acid  in  medicine,  although  it 
would  seem  to  possess  stimulating  and  probably 
expectorant  virtues. 

Aciiium  tufphHrifuiH  dilutum.  London.^Di- 
luted  sulphuric  acid. 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid  a  fluid  ounce  and  a 
half,  distilled  water  fourteen  fiuid  ounces  and  a 
half.  Let  the  acid  in  mixing  be  gradually  added 
to  the  water, 

Edinburgh. — ^Take  of  sulphuric  acid  one  part, 
water  seven  parts;  mix  them. 

Dr.  Thomson  expresses  bis  regret  that  when 
the  London  College  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopaia  altered  the  proportion  of  the  acid 
and  water,  they  did  not  adopt  those  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  so  that  there  might  have  been 
a  standard  strength  for  the  whole  kingdom;  at 
present  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  lyondon  contains 
eighty  grains  of  the  strong  acid,  while  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  pbarmacopceias  it  consti 
tutes  an  eighth  part. 
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Tbe  heat  generated  during  the  mixture  of  tlie 
acid  and  water  15  guarded  against  by  the  gradual 
admixture ;  and  the  dduled  acid  beini;  pua-r  than 
the  strong  from  the  circumitance  of  not  being 
able  to  hold  in  solution  some  sulphates  which 
the  latter  contains,  the  Dublin  College  iiave  very 
prn|it<rly  ordered  the  decanting  of  tbe  dear  liquor 
ironi  the  sediment. 

Medical  Proprrtiet. — Tonic,  refrigerant,  anti- 
septic, and  iu  some  cases  astringent.  It  it  a 
very  useful  medicine  in  some  chronic  disorders 
of  the  skin;  and  in  heemorrhagic  aHecUons  it  it 
often  highly  beneficial.      Dose  from    nt.x.   to 

m.xxx. 

Acidumtulphyricumaromoticum,  Edinburgh. — 
Aromatic  sulphuric  acid. 

Take  of  alcohol  two  pounds,  sulphuric  acid 
six  ounces.  Drop  tbe  acid  gradually  into  the 
alcohol.  Digtst  the  mixture  in  a  covered  vessel 
With  a  very  grntle  heat  for  three  days;  then  add 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  bruised  cinnamon  bark, 
and  one  ounce  of  bruised  ginger  root.  Digest 
again  in  a  close  vessel  for  six  days  ;  then  biter 
through  paper  placed  in  a  glass  funnel. 

This  seems  but  little  more  than  a  simple  solu- 
tion of  ginger  and  cinnamon  in  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  very  little  of  the  ethereal  principle 
being  generated  from  the  admixture  of  the  al- 
cohol and  acid. 

Qualities. — The  odor  it  aromatic,  taste  a  grate- 
ful acid,  and  color  rather  brown. 

Medical  properties. — Aromatic  as  well  as  tonic, 
and  therefore  especially  applicable  to  stomach 
Affections.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
It  adopted  by  tlie  London  College,  inasmuch  as 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  often  highly  serviceable 
in  dyspeptic  disorders,  and  the  aromatic  ad- 
ditions make  it  more  applicable  in  these  com- 
plaints. 

Acidam  tarUirirum.   London. — Tartaric  acid. 

Take  of  supettartrate  of  potassa  two  pounds 
and  a  half,  dintilled  water  three  gallons,  prepared 
chalk  one  pound,  sulphuric  acid  one  pound. 
Let  the  superlartrate  of  potassa  lie  boiled  with 
two  gallons  of  diMille<l  water  and  the  prepart-d 
chalk  be  gradually  added  until  bubbles  cease  to 
be  prudtic'd.  Let  the  mixture  be  set  apart 
that  the  tartrate  of  lime  may  subside;  pour  off 
the  fluid  and  wash  repeatedly  the  l.irtrate  of 
lime  with  distilled  water  until  it  come  olT  taste- 
less. Then  pour  upon  the  tartrate  the  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  a  gallon  of  the  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  set  the  whole  apart  for  twetily-foiir 
hours,  occmonally  stirring  it.  Filter  ttie  liquor 
itnd  r«a|>ucHte  it  in  a  water-bath  to  obuio  the 
crystals. 

Tilt  linie  in  this  preparation  sefwi 
tarir  acid  from  the  potusu,  and  theti 
it  up  to  combine  with  the  nulphuric  .^ujii.     11  .1 
little    acet4t«  of  lead    i<  dropped   into   a  >mall 


I- 


'■<  fore  ii  i<  set  aside  li>r 
>te  will  lit  bioducnl  if 
,  iti.iiiiv  mil  then  a  little 
i<e  4dded. 
<  :iMe,  without 
It  1*    readily 


acid. 


more  '*■ 

■inell,  uiil 
•oluhle  III  «u 
ud  auths. 

MnArofrr<'P>r(ir4.— UcftigcnuU;  «ti«n  added 


I  tartcata*  with  aUalit* 


in  sniuiion  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  I 
uuo'l  substitute  for  common  soda  water  ttl 

Appendix  to  ntc  Acidi. 

We  shall  here  use  the  freedom  of 
tile  whole  of  what  Dr.  Thomson  has  11 
into  his  valuable  Dispensatory  under 
title. 

'  In  tlie  following  appendix,'  says 
propose  to  give  a  short  account  of 
winch  although  they  have  not  a  place  ia 
the  Uritish  Pharmacopirins,  yet  ai«  of 
portance ;  the  ooe  being  a  remedy  of 
ble  efficacy  in  a  certain  class  of  dis>9M*,4 
the  other  demanding  the  attention  oi  IW 
cal  practitioner  from  the  frequent  empli 
it  as  a  poison. 

1.    Acidum    hydrocyanicum.        Ilydi 
(Prussic)  acid. — I'his  acid  is  found  in  aiaaab 
getable   productions,   such   a«  the  I 
pruous  padus,  or  bird  cherry  ;  the  I' 
peach  and  nectarine  trees,  bitter  aliiir.iius| 
the  kernels  of  many  fruits  ;  but  for  the  pi 
of  nieilicine  it  is  artificially  prepared. 

Preparation. — The  bent  metliod  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  for  medicinal  use  1 
lowing,  which  was  first  employed  by 

Mix  two  ounces  of  Prussian   bli 
ounces  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury, 
six  ounces  of  water.     Boil  the  mixisre 
minutes,  constantly  agitating  it,  when 
liquor  will  disappear,  and  tlie   mass 
yellowish  gray  hue.     Pour  the  whoW 
and  wash  the  residuum  with  a  little 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  filtered 
this  upon  an  ounce  and   a  half 
filings,  and   add  three  drachms 
phuric  acid.    Shukc  this  mixture  w 
the  powder  subsides,  pour  the  fluid 
and  distil  one-fourth  pan  of  it  over  il 
luted  receiver.     This  ii  the  hydroc; 
containing   an   admixture  of  a  little 
ncid  which   is   readily  separated   bj 
barytic   water.     La  Plancbe 
sixth  only  to  be  distdled  over,  and 
rectified  by  means  of  a  gentle  fire  over 
bonate  of   lime,  drawing  off  afW 
fourths  only  of  the  one-sixtli  of  the 
treated,  by  a  second  distillation.    Thai 
obuined  of  a  uniform  strength  by 

In  the  above  process  the  iron  ( 
sulphuric  acid,  added  to  the  solu 
from  boiling  the  mixtiir«  of  I' 
red  precipitate  of  mercury  in  ' 
the  water,  aud  the  reduced  mercury 
with  the  ov»oo«pn,  the  base  of  llie 


;in(t  inc  cy;iric»^cn  :ii-iii'g  upon  uit/ 
drosen  of  tlie  d«compo«ine  water  ft 
cyanic  vapoti,  which  are  aMorbtd  by  \ 
111  tlie  receiver,  and  constitute  the  hyd 
acid. 

Physical  ami  cknnicat  proptrt 
anic  acid  prepared  in  the  above  1 
net  u  a  colorlna,  transpaieot 

peculiar  odor  not  uolike  that  of  bifl 

II  is  at  firti  bkaod  aii4  nvcel  to  Otti 
ultiouiely  iapnaw*  a  mnfwt  t 


i  it  twy  vobtile;  and  owine  to  this 
I  ijtrilliii  I  if  a  drop  of  it  fall  upon 
fe  apcdfic  f<a*>ty  i>  0-9'J6. 

HI  mil  ii°''  '  '  'i  lemperatiire  and 
|B^«e»'  .  irbonic  ai.'id,  arn- 

lewWi«4c-u  ii;r>iii/|^en  gaji,  whjcli  are 
lind  leave  b«)iind  a  carbonaceous  de- 
Uietefbrv  be  kepi  in  an  opaque 
It  is  very  inflammable,  bum- 
Banoe,  and  »  soluble  hutb  in 
hul.  According  lo  Oay  Lussac 
■  peculiar  base  which  he  has 
D,  acidified  by  hydrocen.  Cya- 
iiwi  consisting  of  two  propor- 
I  and  one  of  nitrogen.  But  the 
ia  medicine  contains  one  part 
If  add  nlemd  to  by  Gay  Lussac,  and 
liiad«hatfvf  water. 
i  pnptrtttt  and  uta.  —  Hydrocyanic 
^Mkea  isio  the  stomach  in  ltir|:e  doses 
I  iaMMMaoeous  and  most  puwerful  se- 
IBaftag  completely  the  nervous  ener^ 
inibbilily  of  the  body,  and  conse- 
Maagtiiaiung  life;  but  in  an  animal 
1  riM  action  of  the  heart  Gontinnes  for 
I  «A((  ibe  animal  has  apparently  ceased 
IWebaerrationof  this  curious  fact  led 
Brra,  in  1809,  to  administer  prnssic 
\  w^mtAj  in  pulmonary  intlammaiion, 
mtA  Ikat  it  quickly  subdued  tlie  vio- 
tm  imeof  'without  having  any  re- 
>  MOte  tlun  preliminary  bleeding.' 
—  Iiliiliii  1 1,  however,  were  altogether 
Mai  wUh  this  remedy  until  after  Dr. 
I  paUialied  his  first  es»ay  on  this  aub- 
115;  ahen  Dr.  Granville,  Ihroujih  the 
iC  Ac  LoDdon  Medical  Kepository  di- 
Mr  aacntion  to  its  powers ;  and  I  refer 
•  am  desirous  of  tracing  the  introduction 
iicid  tDl»  uie,  as  a  medical  agent,  to 
~,bere  refers  to  a  Treatise  on 
hydrocyanic  acid,  second 
^830). 

Dally  exhitited.  is  a  remedy 

spasmodic  coughs  of  every 

cularly   asthma,   chrcmic    ca- 

aping  cou^.     It  has   also   been 

'  trish  taccos  in  palpiiations  of  the 

Medical  and  Pliytical  Journal, 

].)     In  my  own  practice  I  have 

powers   in   that   affection  of  the 

IS  often   mistaken   for    phthisis 

od  atiut  In*  fatal      In  Inietuber- 

if  nee  does  not  ena- 

r  of  prussic  acid  ; 

roueht   forward    lu 

influence   in    this 

.       iiould  not  be  over- 

sv  I  have  slated  in  another  place 

nvilU'i  Treatise,  second  edition, 

judicious   exhibition    of   prussic 

liy  «la(|ca  of  pulmonary  consump- 

l^^iracb  10  bring  that  disease  under 
lOsI  of  tn.  Prussic  acid  has  been  found 
rif  atifcl  k  the  treatment  of  those  ept- 
nkirfti  siiib  which  this  country  is  occa- 

InMti;   and   no  remedy  u   so   well 
M  ■  idjiaicl  to  tonicj  for  rcmovinc; 
i)if*{lU.  aflSectioos   which  are  attended 


with  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  accompanied 
with  heat  and  soreness  of  the  tongue.  In  thesa 
cases  It  reduces  the  morbid  irniability  of  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  enables  the  juices  of  thai 
organ  lo  be  more  slowly  secreted,  and  of  a  more 
healthy  character.  [Here  Dr.  Thomson  intro- 
duces the  following  note : — Ur.  Klliotaon  has 
published  a  small  volume  containing  the  result 
of  his  practice  with  prussic  acid  in  dyspepsia, 
and  has  stated  that  accident  led  him  lo  try  the 
powers  of  the  medicine  in  this  class  of  diseases. 
Kespvct  for  my  own  character  obliges  me  to  say 
that  nothing  could  surprise  me  more  than  this 
statement  of  Ur.  Elliotson,  as  he  acknowledges 
having  read  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Granville's 
treatise,  which  contains  a  letter  from  me,  dated 
the  20tli  of  February,  1819,  stating  my  senti- 
menls  of  the  utility  of  prussic  acid  in  dyspep- 
sia, and  tlie  modus  operandi  of  the  remedy  pru- 
viously  to  his  having  employed  it.] 

Its  beneficial  eflects  in  asthma  and  in  hooping 
cough  are  also  well  established.  M.  Haller 
recommends  it  in  aneurism  of  the  heart  and 
aorta.  (\'ide  Trait*  de  la  necessity  de  ne  point 
insisler  sur  ru.sage  interieur  des  excitans  dans 
I'empoisonnrmeiit  par  I'acide  hydrocj'amque. 
Par.  II.  S.  Haller,  Paris,  1824.)  Cases  are  also 
on  record  in  which  this  acid  has  proved  service- 
able in  the  treatment  of  painful  and  difficult 
menstruation,  floudings,  hemoptysis,  and  ner- 
vous diseases.  It  certainly  is  a  very  powerful 
sedative,  and  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  in 
which  sedatives  and  narcotics  are  indicated  with 
decided  advantage. 

As  a  local  remedy,  prussic  acid  is  the  only 
application  which  can  lie  depended  on  for  allay- 
ing the  itching  and  tingling  which  are  so  dis- 
tressing, in  impetiginous  affections.  1  have 
lately  employed  it  with  unvarying  success  in 
these  comphiinis;  and  having  published  my 
observations  (vide  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, February  1822),  I  am  in  hopes  of  having  iU 
value  delerinined  in  the  hands  of  others.  I  have 
found  it  useful  also  in  combination  with  small 
doses  of  oxymuriale  of  mercury  in  acute 
rosacea,  and  several  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

The  dose  of  prussic  acid  is  from  ni^ij.  to 
It^viij.  It  may  be  administered  in  distilled 
walr>r,  or  in  almond  emulsion,  or  in  infusion  o*' 
cinchona  bark,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
When  un  over  dose  has  been  taken,  its  deleterious 
effects  are  best  counteracted  by  hot  brandy  and 
water,  and  the  ammoiiiated  tincture  of  iron 
M.  Haller  recommends  Vileeding,  aromooiacal 
frictions,  and  acidulated  drink ;  but  more  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  on  stimulants.  As  a  local 
application  it  may  l>e  used  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
ill  the  proportion  of  a  fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid 
ounce  and  n  half  of  distilled  or  of  rose  water,  or 
as  a  cataplasm,  composed  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
soaked  in  a  solulion  of  a  f.  31^  of  the  acid  m 
f.  J),  of  di-iiilled  water.  It  is  incompatible  in 
prescriptions  with  nitrate  of  silver,  die  salts  of 
iron,  and  the  mineral  acids. 

Although  the  instantaneous  power  of  prussic 
acid,  in  destroying  animal  life,  when  it  is  taken 
in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  0[ieiate  as  a  fKiisnn, 
may  perhaps  always  prevent  medical  art  from 
proving  bcnificial   in  such  cases;  yet  it   is  of 
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importance  to  be  uble  to  asrertain,  in  judicial 
etiquiri<»  relative  to  luicide  or  to  niurder,  that 
prussic  acid  lias  been  administered  as  a  poiion. 
Tliis  may  be  done  if  the  animal  he  opeiiod  from 
eighteen  to  forty-eight  hours  after  deatli.  The 
foTlowiog  means  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Granville 
for  detecting  its  presence  in  the  animal  system 
after  death  should  be  known : — Collect  the 
blood  contained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  a 
portion  of  the  conlenU  of  the  stomach,  and  any 
fluid  that  may  be  found  in  the  head,  the  chest,  or 
the  abdomen  ;  agitate  the  mixture  for  some  lime 
with  distilled  water,  and  filler  the  liquid,  taking 
care  to  preserve  the  whole  at  a  low  temperature. 
To  a  small  quantity  of  the  filtered  liquid  add  a 
few  drops  oi  a  solution  of  pure  {lOtassa  in  alco- 
hol ;  then  add  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sul. 
phate  of  iron,  and  if  a  reddish  precipitate  of  the 
color  of  burnt  terra  siena  now  fall  down,  which, 
on  Oie  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid, 
changes  to  a  bluish-green,  and  gradually  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  beautiful 
blue,  we  may  conclude  that  the  death  of  the 
individual  has  been  occasioned  by  prussic  acid. 
The  stomach  is  first  to  be  examined  entire,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  odor  of  that  acid  is  per- 
ceptible in  it ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  cut  io 
pieces  under  distilled  water,  and  .1  portion  of  it 
distilled  with  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  water 
until  one-eighth  ol  the  liquid  has  passed  into 
the  receiver.  That  liquid  is  to  lie  rendered 
■lightly  alkaline  with  potassa ;  then  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulpli.ite  of  copper  is  to  be 
added  to  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  redissolve 
the  excess  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  The  liquid 
will  appear  more  or  less  milky  accordine  lo  the 
quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present.  This  test 
will  d"t«ct  jgjgg  of  bydrocyanlc  acid  in  solution 
in  water. 

[In  addition  lo  the  statement  of  the  medical 
virtues  possessed  by  this  acid  as  above  made  by 
Or.  Thomson,  we  may  add  that  it  will  in  some 
cases  of  pain  from  a  carious  tooth  be  found  ex- 
(.eedingly  useful.  In  iLi  application  care  must 
oe  taken  to  convey  a  drop  or  two  of  the  acid  or 
a  less  limited  quantity  of  the  solution  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  T.  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth, 
and  iti  good  effects  will  sometimes  prove  in- 
stantaneous.] 

2.  Acidum  oxalicum. — Oxalic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  many 
vegetable  and  some  animal  bodies.  Combined 
with  |iota5M  It  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  the 
oxalis  acctosolln,  and  cornicuUta,  riimex  ace- 
tota,  ■ndgcmiiium  acidum,  ami  with  linie  in  the 
roots  of  rhubarb,  valerian,  and  many  other 
plants.  Berthollet  procured  it  from  honey, 
nair,  tendons,  albumen,  and  tome  other  plants; 
but  that  which  Is  found  in  the  sho|i«  manufac- 
tured for  th«  purposes  of  an  Is  produced  artifi- 
cially by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar. 
The  folluwing  process,  which  was  tirsl  described 
by  Bergman,  is  Mill  adopted  for  the  production 
of 


oxalic  acid. 

Into  :i 
»g»r.  i 
Mid  of . 


-'  put  one  ounce  of  white 

■lunccs  of  slroni;  nitric 

1  M7.     UheR  tlkc  whole 


is  dissolved  boi1  the  liquor  tintil  i( 
afford    nitrous    fumes    and  acquires  a 
brown  color;   thei  add  three  ounces 
nitric  acid,  and   continue  the  boiling  utd 
fumes  cease,  and  the  color  of  the  tluid 
pear.     Empty  tlie  corteiits  of  the  retort 
wide  vessel,  and  upon  cooling  a  ctystalll 
will  take  place,  which  is  oxalic  acid. 
ing  the  lixivium  with  two  ounces 
in  the  retort  until  the  red  fumes  all) 
pear,  a  second  supply  of  crystals  will  be  i 
ed.     too  grains  of  sugar,  when  properly  I 
yifid    fifty-eight    grains   of  crystallised 
acid.     The  rationale  of  the  process  is  t 
vious,  the  nitric  acid  is  partially  de 
and  yields  up  a  portion  of  oxygen  whi^ 
of  its  components  to  the  sugar,  which  isi 
pound  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  I 
this  addition  of  oxygen  is  converted  intol 
acid.     The  relative   proportions  of  the 
ponents  of  sugar  is  oxygen  49-4,  carb 
and  hydrogen  CI,  in  100  parts;  that  of  j 
acid,  oxygen  64,  carbon  32,  and  hydr 
100  paru. 

Qualitifi. — Tlie  crystals  of  oxalic 
they  are  properly  prepared  are  four  sided  j 
with  the  sides  altemaiely  larger,  termiiu 
their  extremities  by  dihedral  prisms, 
while,  transparent,  inodorous,  have  a  ver^ 
sour  taste,  and  redden  all  the  vegetable  bill 
cept  indigo.  One  grain  of  oxalic  acid 
nicatcsa  sensible  acidity  to  2633  gram 
The  crystals  dissolve  io  twice  theil< 
water  at  CS",  and  in  their  own  weigh 
water.  Alcohol  at  a  roenn  temperature  i 
forty  pans  of  them,  and  boiling  alcohol  I 
parts.  They  are  spanngly  soluble  in  elh 
crystals  are  In  a  sute  of  a  hydrate,  iOOj 
containing  fifty-two  only  of  acid,  and  f 
of  water. 

(Jxalic  acid  combines  with  alkalies,  i 
metallic  oxides,  forming  oxalates.  Mufi 
acetic  acids  dlssolj^  It  wliliout  alterattony 
IS  decomposed  botn  by  sulphuric  and  mtiilj 
aided  by  heat. 

Medical  proptrlies  and  uk$. — Osalic 
small   doses,    when   it  is  dinolved   in  cl 
quantity  of  water  sweetened  with  nigart  f 
an   agreeable  cooling  beverage,  wliich  i 
used  in  febrile  diseases  in  the  same  roann 
with  the  same  intention,  as  lemonade, 
also  be  employed  to  check  an  external 
rhagy,  which  it  appears  to  do  by  chin 
blood  as  it  issues  from  the  wound,  and 
mechanically  stopping  its  flow.     It  ii  a  ' 
poison  when  swallowed  m  large  do! 
the  resemblance  of  itx  crystals  to  thosfj 
of  magnesia,  many  fiit.il  accidents  hi* 
for  mistaking  oxalic  acid  for  tliat  pur««lif 
The  acid  taste  of  the  one  salt  and  tlur  bill 
of  the  other  would  always  prevent  such  i 
were  individuals  to  taste  their  nirdicinetl 
swallowing  them  ;   but,  besides  the  i 
of  accidents,  oxalic  acid  hat  of  late  beea  I 
■lueiitly  employed  by  the  wretched  wti 
the  purpose  of  self-destruction.     It  i«,  I" 
imfiortant  that  every  medical  practitioon  I 
lie  Brquaintrd  with  the  qualities  of  oxalH 
iLsiH'ccUon  the  aniiiuU  economy,  aud  lb*] 
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^tbcM  when  it  has  been  taken  in 
!  tb  operate  as  a  poison, 
xtent  of  oxalic  acid  which  may  be 
anitjt  has  Dot  been  determined  ; 
propertiei  are  more  or  less 
ling  to  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the 
nine  experiments  on  animals 
Lttn  /ears  since,  and  the  published 
nces  in  dissection  of  »eTeral 
sing  by  oxalic  acid,  I  was  led 
I  that  *  the  primary  morbid  ac- 
ttvta  n  on  the  stomach  itself,  on 
biclt  its  chemical  action  occasions 
animal  solid  to  enter  into  new 
and  thence  produces  a  decompo- 
Akof  the  acid  and  the  pan  to  which  it 
it'  rfut  tlie  acid,  however,  also  enters 
I  by  absorption ;  but,  '  that  the 
of  death  by  oxalic  acid  is  the 
the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
!  fympalhetically  aflecled  by  the 
oe  10  the  stomach.'  (London 
J,  »ol.  lii.  p.  386.)  The  sub- 
kbecn  inrestigated  with  much  care 
nuily  by  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr. 
'  [  observations  published  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  163. 
hese  gentlemen  lam  induced 
f  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
ftte  bring  stomach,  and  to  believe 
)  M&te  of  that  organ  which  was 
■t  in  my  experiments  on  dogs,  is  to  be 
i  la  the  action  of  the  acid  on  its  coats 
Ih.  I  tro,  however,  still  of  opinion,  that 
Ww  to  be  attributed  to  tne  sedative 
f  te  poison  acting  on  the  brain  and 
■jic!  ried  by  absorption,  than 

^B)  11  on  the  nervous  system 

Hkl  K'l'";  <'t  ihe  stomach,  an  opinion 
^Bti  iheir  first  conclusions,  that  *  oxa- 
PKa  introduced  into  the  stomach  in 
Maad  higlily  concentrated  irritates  it, 
fa  H,  by  dufoWing  the  gelatine  of  its 
i  dtath  takes  place  by  a  sympathetic 
imrrouj  system.* 

•ymptoms  attending  poison  by 

e,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach ; 

ant  vomiting,  (he  matter  ejected 

klj  dark  colored,  and  sometimes 

there  have  been  violent 

i;  the  pulse  soon  sinks  and 

ceplible,  and  this  state  is 

coldness  of  the  limbs,  at- 

dily  of  the  lingers,  and  nails,  and 

_  i;  convulsions,  but  not  iii  every 

i«>d  inMniibilily,  precede  death.    With 

lappeannce*  after  death,  no  particular 

I)  IH  ntemil  state  of  the  body  has  been 

Oo  opeoing  the  b<.idy,  the  stomach  is 

Uy  to  contain  a  quantity  of  dark 

vhich   i*  probably  exiravasated 

I  by  (he  poison  ;  in  some  instances 

t  ■smaeb  have  been  found  greatly 

[appearances  of  great  vascula- 

of  ■' -  ~ 'IS  coal,   the  ruga; 

I  ea.  off,   and   in  some 

•ltolBcu.».a:.^.  ...ivebeen  found  ten- 
nw  iMHorucd,  so  that  the  contents  of 
■pcd  into  the  cavity  of  the 


abdomen.  Tlie  lungi  and  heart  hare  not  been 
often  examined ;  but,  in  the  lower  animals  killed 
by  oxalic  acid,  both  have  presented  indications 
of  inflammation  having  existed  in  them,  |>ar- 
tieularly  the  lungs.  The  vessels  of  Che  biain 
have  been  found  turgid. 

The  fakil  effects  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acia 
are  so  rapid  that  little  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
counteracting  them  by  medical  art.  The  first  ob- 
ject certainly,  in  every  case,  is  to  evacuate  the 
poison  from  the  stomach,  and  when  the  stomach 
pump  is  at  hand  it  should  be  instanily  employed. 
The  vomiting  which  usually  supervenes  precludes 
the  necessity  of  employing  emetics  ;  and  copious 
dilution,  which  in  other  cases  of  corrosive  poi- 
son IS  advisable,  is  more  likely  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  acid,  and  consequently  increase 
its  powers.  Before,  therefore,  emetics  are  em- 
ployed, if  they  should  be  deemed  necessary,  the 
activity  of  the  poison  should  be  weakened  by  al- 
tering its  nature  by  some  substance  with  which, 
in  chemically  combining,  its  solubility  is  dimi- 
nished. That  chalk  produces  this  effect  I  dis- 
covered in  making  the  experiments  already 
alluded  to,  and  several  instances  have  since  oc- 
curred in  which  its  adminisiratinn  has  saved  the 
lives  of  individuals  poisoned  by  oxalic  acid.  The 
lime  of  the  chalk  unites  with  the  oxalic  acid,  and 
forms  an  oxalite  which  is  perfectly  inert.  Mag- 
nesia may  be  employed  instead  of  chalk,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  inconveniencing  the 
patient  by  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  copiously  evolved  when  the  chalk  unites 
with  the  acid ;  but  as  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  more 
insoluble  than  the  oxalate  of  magnesia,  and  con- 
sequently more  inert,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  inconveniences  of  the  gas  may  be 
equivalent  to  the  greater  security  from  the  em- 
ployment of  chalk.  A  mixture  of  chalk  and 
water,  or  of  magnesia  and  water,  should  there- 
fore be  instantly  given  when  oxalic  acid  has  been 
taken  in  a  large  dose ;  and,  after  the  local  effects 
of  the  poison  have  been  counteracted,  the  system 
should  be  supported  by  cordials  combined  with 
opium,  and  the  oxalate  afterwards  be  carried  out 
of  the  system  by  the  aid  of  purgatives. 

To  obtain  legal  evidence  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  oxalic  acid  when  none  of  the  poison  is  found, 
we  may  be  guided  to  suspect  the  nature  of  Uie 
poison  by  the  symptoms  and  Ihe  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances ;  but  a  correct  opinion  can  be  formed 
only  by  an  analysis  of  the  vomited  matter,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  its  coats.  For  this 
purpo>e,  the  vomiled  matter  and  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  should  be  separately  diluted  with 
distilled  water,  and  the  coau  of  the  organ  itself 
boiled  in  distilled  water.  These  solutions  should 
then  be  separately  filtered  and  decolorised  with 
chlorine,  and  subjected  to  the  following  tests.  If 
oxalic  acid  he  present,  hydrochlorate  (muriate) 
of  lime  will  occasion  a  prccipitile  which  is  solu- 
ble in  a  small  quantity  of  nunc  acid,  but  not  in 
muriatic,  unless  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  acid 
be  used.  Sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a 
bluish-white  precipitate  in  any  fluid  containing 
free  oxalic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  and  nitrate  of  silver  occasions  a 
heavy  white  precipitate,  which,  when  dried  and 
healed  over  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  the  point  rf 
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n  spatula,  beconiei  brown  at  the  edge,  then  sud- 
denly fulminalej,  and  u  all  dissipated  in  wliile 
fumes.  Tilts  is  a  very  delicate  lest;  for  Dr. 
Chnstison  informs  us  that,  from  a  quarter  of  a 
5tain  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  4000  parts  of 
water,  he  and  Dr.  Coindct  procured  enougn  of 
the  oxalate  of  silver  to  show  its  fulmination  twice. 
(Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  198.) 
Alkalies  akd  S.ilts. 

Under  the  -word  Alkali,  and  in  the  article 
CuLMisTRY,will  be  found  definitions  of  alkalies 
and  sialemenls  of  those  recent  discoveries,  more 
especially  of  Sir  11.  Davy,  which  have  thrown 
new  light  on  their  composition.  VVe  may  here 
repeat  that  the  general  properties  of  these  bodies 
are  those  of  combining  with  acids  forming;  neutral 
nits  in  which  ihc  qualities  of  both  the  compo- 
nenLs  are  lost,  of  clian^ini^  the  blue  colors  of  ve- 
getables to  green,  and  of  comliiniiiK  with  oil  into  a 
soapy  matter  which  thus  occasions,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  union  of  oil  and  water.  Alkalies 
also  have  an  acrid  urinous  taste ;  are  exceedini;ly 
caustic,  so  much  so  as  to  eorro<le  or  dissolve 
animal  matter;  they  have  a  great  affinity  for 
water,  which,  in  some  cases,  they  abstract  so 
rapidly  and  readily  even  from  the  atmosphere, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  well- stopped 
((lass  bottles,  and  they  are  susceptible  of  fusion 
or  volatihsaiion  by  strong  heat. 

Of  the  alkalies,  the  potassa,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia, only  are  used  in  pharmacy  in  an  uncom- 
bincd  state. 

The  London  College,  adopting  the  alphabetical 
order  of  anaDgement,  first  speak  of  the  prepa- 
ntioni  of  atnmonia,  then  of  potassa,  and  lastly 
of  soda. 

Prefaratioks  of  Ammomia. 

Anmmnia  tubcarbonas.  Ixmdon,  (formerly 
called  ammonia  pr«parata,  and  sal  comu  cervi.)— 
Subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  muriate  of  i^mmonia  a  pound,  pre- 
pared chalk  dried,  one  pound  and  a  half.  Let 
tbem  be  powdered  separately,  then  mix  them 
and  sublime  with  a  gradually  increased  heat 
nntil  the  retort  become  red  hot. 

Suhcarbonas  ammimut.  Edinburgh, — Subcar- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia  one  part,  the 
softer  carbonate  of  lime,  dried,  two  parts.  Let 
them  be  separately  pulverised,  then  mixed,  and 
sublimed  from  a  retort  into  a  receiver  kept  cold. 

lu  this  formation  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place.  The  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate 
of  ammonia  is  attracted  by  the  lime,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  by  the  ammonia.  The  subcarbo- 
nate of  ammonia  which  is  formed  sublimes, 
while  the  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the  retort. 

QualUiet. — ^The  salt  is  commonly  seen  in  a 
white,  hard,  semi-traitsparent  mass.  It  ii  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  when  warm  water  is  uied  it  is 
in  some  measure  decomyioaed.  It  it  not  soluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  decum|<osed  by  the  acids  and 
alkalies  a*  well  as  by  their  >uhcartx>nittes.  Mag- 
nesia also  partially  decomposes  it.  The  tuper- 
lanrate  ot  (mtassa,  sulphate  of  twgimia,  the 
metallic  salts,  and  some  of  the  earths,  2fo  dcoom- 
pOM  this  salt,     lu  apecilic  gravity  is  0-96)>. 

Mtdicttl  pnptrttt$. — i>ubcarU>iiate  of  ammo- 


nia is  one  of  tlie  most  useful  t'  mulantaj 
the  pharmacopoeias  afford.     It  may  be  i 
tcred  in  several  cases,  where,  in  couseqo 
the  inflammatory  diathesis  which  prevaili 
excitants  would   be  inadmissible  ;   u 
instances  of  erysipelatous  inflamnjalioo^l 
debility,  and  also  in  childrens'  coropU 
of  its  virtues  being  dependent  upon  ittj 
of  neutralising  acidity  in  the  first 
atonic  gout  it  is  an  excellent  remedj 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  hysle 
part,'  says  Dr.  Thomson,  '  of  puhcnscd  i 
Donate  of  ammonia,  and  three  parts  of  I 
of  belladonna  spread  on  leather  in  the  I 
plaster,  is  an  excellent  application  fgj 
rheumatic  ])ains.     Dose  for  internal  I 
tion  from  six  grains  to  fifteen.      It 
venicutly  rubbed  down  with  a  scrap 
matic  confection. 

Liquor  ammonuc.   London. — Solutioo 
monia. 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia  eight 
lime  newly  burnt  six  ounces,  water  foi 
Pour  one  pint  of  the  water  upon  the  liiatl 
cover  the  vessel  and  set  it  aside   for  uij 
Dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in 
mainder  of  the  water  previously  heated;  ! 
it  the  former  mixture,  and  again  cover  the  \ 
after  the  liquor  has  become  cold  strain  I 
distil  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  solution  of  I 
nia  into  a  receiver  whose  temperature 
exceed  50°.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  I 
is  0'960. 

Jqua  ammonie.   Edinburgh. — ^W»tBr  ( 
monia. 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia  one  \ 
newly   burnt  one  pound   and  a  hal^ 
water  one  pound,  water  nine  ounces, 
lime  broken  to  pieces  pour  the  water  to  I 
or  earthen  vessel,  cover  it  up  until  the  la 
fallen  into  powder  and  become  cold  ;  theo^ 
munate  to  a  fine  powder,  and   tnturata  \ 
lime  in  a  mortar,  after  which  put  them  I* 
into  a  bottle  glass  retort.      Place  the  retoi 
sand-bath  and  adapt  to  it  a  receiver  fni 
with  a  tube  passing  into  a  phial  contain 
distilled  water ;  the   phial,  however,  I 
cienlly   large   to  hold   double   the  qu 
water.     Then  apply  the  fire,  gr-idualty  I 
until  the  bottom  of  the  iron  pot  be  rwd  I 
so  long  as  f;as  and  vapor  are  pioduced. 
cific  gravity  of  this  solution  is  0-939. 

The  muriate  of  lunmonia  in  these  pr 
decomposed    by  the   lime,   this   last 
greater  affinity  for  the  arid   than  hat  Ihv  I 
ma;  the  ammonia  is  consequently  disi 
and  passes  over,  and  the  proiduct  a  l 
solution  of  it. 

Qualitift. — Ammonia  in  this  liquid  (bl 
colorless  fluid,  very  pungent  lu  its 
having  an  extremely  acid  taste.  I(  noil 
all  the  acids  and  fnrnit  with  them  niniti 
It  soon  l)ecomes  cai)>onated  by  mcrt  ( 
to  the  atmosphere.  Ands  and  metallic  i 
alum  are  incompatible  with  it  in  fttn 
When  It  IS  at  all  carbonated  the  presence '«<f 
oarbonie  acid  may  be  detected  by  addtn?  »o*C 
of  the  solution  muriate  of  hin> .  16 

a  precipitate;  if  indeed  it  at  ;::  .1 
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!  of  cailKmic  acid  tnay  be  in-' 

if  fmotin.— Stimulant,  anucid,  and 

IL    Date  fro<n  nix  to  nyxx.     If  uken 

••ad  4«alh  does  not  immediately  ensue 

|lt  (laBMitiet  of  vinegar  should   be 

BVB  *nt  Qiml> 

immm  Jthlt.    Edinburgh.— Distilled 

faMMBia. 

IwMr  of  amnonia  one  part,  distilled 

^^im.     Mil  ihf.m. 

^ponocoat  dilution  ii  always  suffici- 

l,IH>pi*p*niion  might  have  been  dis- 

>  MBMu*  orr/afif.   London. — Solution 
laf  MMnoaia. 

I  ■bcafbooatg  of  ammonia  two  ounciH, 
Mte  «Cid  (nor  pints  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
M  A*  aetd  to  the  subcarbonatr  of  am- 
id Ibe  eflcrreicence  cease. 
BtWJi  —Bill*.  Edinburgh. — Water 
laTanaiooia. 

f  fhiiMte  of  ammonia  in  powder  any 
y«ar«paa  it  so  much  weak  acid  as  will 
Mnt*  itic  ammonia. 
hMer.  perhaps,  that  the  saturation  be 
pns  ami  taste,  and  then  tasted  as  in 
lii  CoHffv ;  for  the  distilled  vinegar  is 
I  vuHd  strength. 

ki. — TItis  Indoor  is  limpid  and  nearly 
Hia*.  S1KM7  acids  and  fixed  alkalies 
■jnesia,  lime  water, 
inate  of  mercury, 
iw  HI  ».iin,  -HP  II  are  all  of  course  in- 
kliwidi  itiB  pmcnption.  The  sulphates 
t  aarf  acetate  of  lead  are  abo  decom- 

at  ynfvrftM.— An  exceedingly  useful 
PlM  diaphoretic  m  disorders  accom- 
ftbrile  heat.    It  is  also  diuretic, 
taken  while  the  patient  is  not 
i»  oaafol  aa  a  cooling  lotion  to  the 
«f  nhienitic  affection,   and   Dr. 
us  Uiat  he  has  employed  it  with 
a  lotion  in  pomgo  affecting  the 
f.  3iij  10  f.  5j. 
sajrorieikitii.     London. — 
of  ammonia. 
of  ammonia  four  ounces, 
a  pinL      Dissolve  the  iubcarbo- 
in  water,  and  tiller  tlirough 

la  wtwtuaatii  oanaoinc.  Edinburgh. — 
Itt  lafaearbooata  of  ammonia. 
*f  iriieartMaaia  of  ammonia  one  part, 
^anfr  few  parts.  Dissolve  the  sub- 
M  ik  dw  water,  and  61ler  throueh  paper. 
kia.— Liaipid  and  colorless  ;  it  forms  a 
anakea  with  twice  its  bulk  of 


. — Stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

i|ta*.  to  f.  3j.  in  any  fluid  tlial 
it. 

f*trmii<r»9  or  Pot*M*. 

rpatwat  London. — Solution  of  potassa. 
■  MAtafhooate  of  potassa  a  pound  ; 
AlaatMf  aooumt;  boilmc  distilled 
'  pll«-    OiasHtc  Ibc  aubcarbonate  of 


potassa  in  two  pints  of  the  water.  Add  the  re>- 
mainder  of  tlie  water  to  the  lime;  mix  the  hot 
liquors  together;  then  set  tlie  mixture  aside  in  a 
covered  vessel ;  and,  when  it  is  cold,  let  it  be 
strained  through  a  cotton  bag.  If,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  any  diluted  acid,  effervescence  be  excited, 
more  lime  must  be  added,  and  the  filtration  re- 
peated. A  pint  of  lliis  solution  ought  to  weigh 
sixteen  ounces. 

A(juu  potastx.  Edinburgh. — Water  of  potassa. 

Take  of  lime  fresh  burnt  eight  ounces;  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  six  ounces ;  boiling  water 
twenty-eight  ounces.  I.et  the  lime  be  put  into 
an  iron  or  earthen  vessel  with  twenty  ounces  of 
the  water.  When  the  ebullition  ceases,  imme- 
diately add  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  remaining 
eight  ounces  of  llie  water;  and,  having  thoroughly 
mixed  the  whole,  cover  the  vessel  till  the  mixture 
cool.  The  mixture  beina  cooled,  aijilate  it  well, 
and  pour  it  into  a  glaM  funnel,  the  tube  cf  which 
is  obsiructeil  with  a  piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover 
the  upper  onlice  of  the  funnel,  while  its  tube  is 
inserted  into  another  glass  vessel,  that  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa  may  gradually  drop  through  the 
linen  of  the  lower  vessel.  When  it  first  ceases 
to  drop,  pour  a  few  ounces  of  water  into  tha 
funnel ;  but  cautiously,  so  that  the  fluid  may  swim 
above  the  niatter.  The  water  of  potassa  will 
again  begin  to  drop.  The  affusion  of  water, 
however,  must  be  repented  until  three  pounds 
have  filtered,  which  will  be  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  days ;  then  let  the  upper  part  of  the 
solution  be  mixed  with  the  lower  by  agitation, 
and  preserve  it  in  a  well  stopped  vessel. 

In  this  separation  the  lime,  attracting  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  tbesubcarbonate  of  potassa,  leave;) 
the  alkali  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  causticity.  The 
liquid  should  be  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles, 
otherwise  it  will  become  carbonated  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

Qualities. — Solution  of  potassa  is  exceedingly 
caustic,  scarcely  admitting  of  being  put  on  the 
tongue.  It  is  without  color,  and  has  an  oily  ap- 
pearance when  shaken.  If  muriates  be  present 
10  it  they  may  be  detected  by  saturating  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid,  then  adding 
nitrate  of  barytes  to  precipitate  the  sulphates  if 
any  ;  and  lastly  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is  precipitated  if  any  muriate  be 
present.  Sulphates  are  detected  by  saturating 
the  liquor  with  muriatic  acid,  and  adding  mu- 
riate of  barytes  ;  and  if  lime  be  present  blowing 
into  a  liqunr  through  a  tube,  by  adding  carbo- 
nic acid,  will  render  it  turbid.  It  is  always  more 
or  less  impure,  as  ordered  by  the  phannacopoMas, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  interfering  with  its  medi- 
cinal virtues.  Tliespecihc  gravityof  the  solution 
ought  to  be  1050.  It  is  a  solvent  of  gum,  ex- 
tractive and  resin,  and  it  forms  soap  when  mixed 
with  oils  or  fat. 

Medical  prmtrlift. — Diuretic,  antacid,  and 
lidioutnptic  Dr.  Willan  speaks  highly  of  it  in 
lepra;  and  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  it  may  be  al- 
most regarded  as  a  specific  in  the  various  species 
of  psoriasis  which  depend  altogether  upon  acidity 
in  the  pnma  viie,  and  a  hasty  and  consequently 
imperfect  formation  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

Dose  itix .  to  f.  3j.  or  f.  3ij  in  some  of  the  cuta« 
neous  afleclions. 
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Liquor  potasts  tubcarbonatis.  London. — So- 
lution of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  a  pound ; 
distilled  water  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Dissolre 
the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  in  tlie  water,  and 
filter  the  solution  through  paper. 

Quatitiet. — This  solution  ought  to  be  quite 
clear,  and  without  color  or  smell.  It  is  of  course 
incompatible  in  prescription  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  the  metallic  salts.  It  is  likewise 
improper  to  mix  with  lime  water,  or  magnesia, 
or  substances  containing  much  of  the  tannin 
principle. 

Medical  propertia.—T^ie  same  as  the  salt  it- 
self.   Dose  from  ttix».  to  f.  3ij- 

Potassa  cum  cake.  London. — Potassa  with 
lime.  Take  of  solution  of  potassa  three  pints  ; 
Kme  fresh  burnt  a  pound.  Doil  the  solution  of 
potassa  down  to  a  pint;  then  add  the  lime,  pre- 
Tiously  slaked  by  the  water,  and  intimately  mix 
them. 

Potassa  cum  cake.  Olim,  Causlicum  commune 
mUius.  Edinburgh. — Potassa  with  lime';  for- 
merly, milder  common  caustic. 

Take  of  the  water  of  potassa  any  quantity. 
Evaporate  it  to  one-third  part  in  a  covered 
iron  vessel ;  then  mix  with  it  as  much  newly 
slaked  lime  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
a  solid  paste,  which  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  well 
stoppe<l  vessel.  The  lime  makes  the  alkali  less 
deliquesced,  and  consequently  more  maiia){table 
as  an  escharotic. 

Potassa  J'usa.  London. — Fused  potassa. 

Take  of  solution  of  potassa  a  gallon.  Eva- 
porate the  water  in  a  clean  iron  vessel  over  the 
fire  until,  the  ebullition  having  ceaicd,  the  }>o- 
tassa  melts  ;  then  pour  it  out  upon  a  clean  iron 
plate  into  pieces  ol  proper  form. 

Potassa.  Olim.  Causlicum  commtmt  acerri- 
mum.  Edinburgh. — Potassa;  formerly  stronger 
common  caustic. 

Take  of  solution  of  polatn  any  quantity. 
Eva|)orate  it  in  a  covered  very  clean  iron  vessel 
until,  the  ebullition  being  over,  the  saline  matter 
flows  smoothly  like  oil,  which  happens  before 
the  vessel  becomes  red  hot  Then  pour  it  out 
upon  a  clean  iron  plate,  cut  it  into  small  masses 
before  il  hardens,  and  let  it  be  preserved  in  well 
slopped  phials. 

•  The  concrete  potassa  procured  by  these  pro- 
ce«es  is  a  hydrate  sufficiently  pure  for  medical 
pur|)0«es  ;  but  it  still  contains  the  same  foreign 
ingredients  as  the  solution.  To  procure  it  as 
free  as  possU)le  from  carbonic  acid,  the  evapora- 
tion should  be  performed  in  a  silver  vessel  very 
quickly ;  the  vessel  should  be  deep,  so  ihut  the 
watery  vapor  which  arises  may  exclude  the  ot- 
mospneric  air.  It  is  c^eiienilly  run  into  moulds, 
and  formed  into  solid cylinden,  which  are  covered 
with  paper,  and  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles. 
Till-  method  of  Bvrtholli't  (or  oblainiiig  it  in 
I><.'rfrci  purity,  which  u  usually  described  in 
chemical  ami  pharmaceutical  works,  i>  ton  trou- 
blesome «im1  e>|>en<ivF  to  be  )te<»'rally  adopted. 
The  fuiluwing  method,  proposed  by  Lcwitt,  is 
more  rconomical ' — 

A  solution  o(  |M  n  limI  till 

a  [lelliclr  forms  c;  wrd  lo 

cool;   and    tliv  miiih-   tii[>o«ii.  \«[iHn    consists 


.cniefly  of  the  foreign  satu,  carefully  • 
llie  evaporation  is  tbuii  to  be  renewed,! 
off  the  pellicles  that  form  on  the  surf 
fluid,  which,  as  soon  as  these  cease  U>  1 
duced,  and  the  ebullition  is  ended,  mu 
moved  from  the  fire,  and  constaiilly  i 
il  is  cold.  The  mass  is  next  lo  l>e  dii 
twice  its  weight  of  distilled  cold  wati 
lution  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  clc 
silver  basin  until  crystals  are  depositi 
heated  fluid  consolidate  into  a  mas9  in  J 
gree,  a  small  portion  of  water  must 
and  the  mass  again  heated  to  fluidil 
supernatant  liquor  is  left  of  a  broil 
which,  after  being  kept  for  some  lime  i 
well-stopped  phials,  deposits  the  colorin 
and  may  again  be  evaporated  and  cr 
before.  The  cryst.ils  obtained  in 
evaporations  are  colorless,  pure 
Thomson. 

QualUifs. — When  made  properly,  [ 
in  the  form  of  a  white  brittle  substance,! 
like  quicklime  when  being  slaked,  and  I 
tic  to  be  tasted.  It  is  soluble  iu 
alcohol,  and  attracts  humidity  from  the  ] 
is  fused  and  volatilised  by  beat ;  and  U I 
with  sulphur,  tlte  fixed  oils,  and  the 
oxides. 

McJical  pnipcrtifi. — Escharotic. 
usefully  in  strictures  requiring  caustic. 

Poluitg  acclas.   Lonlon — .\cvUleof| 

Take  of  sul^carbonate  of  potasu  a  ] 
a  half;  of  the  stronger  acetic  acid  t« 
boiling  distilled  water  two  pints.     Mix  I 
with  the  water,  and  pour  it  upon  the  sub 
of  potassa  till  all  ebullition  cease, 
filter.     First  evaporate  the  solution 
bath  until  no  more  bubbles  rise  ; 
it  to  gradually  increased  heat,  and  co 
evaporation  till   a  pellicle  form,  whickl 
be  removed  and  dried  on  blotting  pap 
peat  the  evaporation  again  and  again,  i 
the  pellicles  as  they  form,  and  drying  I 
the  manner  already  described. 

Jcetas  potassa.  Edinburgh. — i 
tassa. 

Take  of  very  pure  carbonate  of  poB 
pound;  weak  acetic  acid  a  sufficient  r 
Iloil  the  subcarbonale  in  five  pounds  of  i 
and  add  more  acid  at  different  tiroes,  i 
watery  part  of  ttie  former  portion  beu 
dissipated  by  eva]>OTation,  the  acid  newlj 
occasions  no  effervescence,  which  will  bef 
when  about  twenty  pounds  of  it  have  I 
sumcd  ;  then  evaporate  slowly  lo  drync 
qiiefy  this  impure  salt  wiili  a  gentle  I 
short  time  ;  then  dissolve  it  in  water,  i 
through  paper.     If  the  liquefaction 

firo[>erly  performed,  the  lillered  Huul 
impid,  but  otherwise  of  a  hrowti  color. 
wards  evaporate  this  fluid  in  a  shalL 
vessel,  M  thai,  when  r<>moved  from  lh«^ 
may  pass  into  a  crysialhne  mats.  Fii 
acetate  of  potassa  ought  lo  be  | 
closely  shut  vnselt, 

Qualittet. — This  salt  poHHSM  ■  j 
and  a  slinr|>   lasle.     It   is  delique 
t'hangrs  into  a  sulM'arboiKli*   by 
^^d  heat.     It  is  soluble  in  water  ( 
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I  frith  tartrate  of  potassa  a  pre- 
I  occasiooed  by  the  addition  of  tar- 
Dlalion  ;  and  acetate  of  lead  will 
bpitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  sul- 
loiloted  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  and 
I  of  ailTer. 

tin. — Aperient  and  diuretic. 
f  employed  in  dropsical  affectioni. 
tapcnenl  two  or  three  drachms — as  a 
ooi  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  often 

London. — Carbonate   of 

LMlution  of  stibcarbonale  of  potassa 

means   of  a    proper    apparatus 

lie  acid  through  the  solution  until 

Then    filter.     Kvaporate  until 

!  being  careful  not  to  increase  the 

crparate  the  crystals  from  the 

on  blotting  paper. 

I  is  easily  obtained  from  white 

Bated  sulphuric  acid. 

Edinburgh. — Carbonate  of 

carbonate  of  potassa  two  parts, 

DiMolre  the  salt  in  the  wa- 

\  of  a  proper  apparatus  throw 

I  uf  carbonic  acid  gas.     Filter  the 

\  It  etaaea  to  absorb  the  acid,  and 

it  by  a  beat  not  exceeding  1B0°, 

•y  form. 

acid  IS  easily  obtained  by  pour- 
klphuric  acid  on  pulverised   car- 

[tecommeiided  by  some  that  muri- 
1  to  etoke  the  carbonic  acid  from 


•  This  salt,  prepared  by  these  for- 
ttly  speaking,  a  bicarbonate ;  the 
f  the  pharmacopaeias  being  really  a 

lis  witnout odor,  has  a  taste  slightly 
i  mild.  It  is  not  soluble  in  aico- 
ompatible  in  prescriptions  with 
■Its,  with  the  metallic  salts,  with 

lofauimooia,  lime  water,  sulphate 
*  alum. 

1. — Useful  in  the  preparation 
CiDg  draught.     Dose  of  the  salt 

LoodoD. — Subcarbonate 

m (pearl  ashes),  reduced 
I  jBOonds,  boiling  water  three 
Disaolve  the  potassa  in  the 
tbeti  pour  the  solution  into  a 
and  evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat 
thicken;  lastly, being  taker, from 
doously  with  an  iron  kpilula  un- 
CDOCielc  in  small  grains. 
wbctrbonaie  of  potassa  may  be  pre- 
mitef  mantMrr  from  tartar,  previously 
I  of  an  ash  color. 

£<lmburgh. — Subcarbo- 

jcarboaalr  of  potassa  be  put  into  a 
ipMed  to  a  red  heat.     Then  tri- 

I  an  Kiual   weight  of  water.    Pour 

~ei  ine  impurities  have  subsided 

pot,  and  boil  it  to  dryness; 


stirring  the  salt  constantly  towards  the  end  of 
the  boiling,  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the 
vessel. 

This  salt,  as  above  intimated,  is  rather  a  carbo- 
nate than  a  subcarbonate,  '  being  composed  of 
one  atom  of  each  of  its  components.'  See  Che- 
mistry. 

Subcarbonai  potatstt  puritsimut.  Edinburgh. — 
Pure  subcarbonate  of  potassa. 

Take  of  impure  supertarlrate  of  pokissa  any 
quantity,  wrap  it  up  in  moist  bibuluus  paper, 
or  put  it  into  a  crucible  ;  and,  hiving  placed  it 
among  live  coals,  let  it  be  burnt  to  a  black  mass; 
which,  after  having  reduced  it  to  powder,  expose 
in  an  open  crucible  to  a  moderate  fire,  until  it 
become  white,  or  at  least  ash-colored,  taking  care 
that  it  be  not  melted.  Then  dissolve  it  in  warm 
water;  strain  the  solution  through  a  linen  cloth, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  stirring 
constantly  towards  the  end  of  the  process  with 
an  iron  spoon,  lest  any  of  it  should  adhere  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  very  while  siilt  will  re- 
main, which  is  to  be  Uh  a  little  longer  on  the 
Are  till  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  become  red  hot. 
Finally,  when  it  is  cold  let  it  be  preserved  in 
well-slopped  glass  vessels. 

QualUies. — The  same  as  those  obtained  from 
the  potassa  of  commerce,  with  fewer  impurities. 
The  impurities  of  this  salt  we  are  directed  to 
ascertain  in  the  following  manner : — *  If  one 
part  of  it  be  dissolved  in  e>ght  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  saturated  with  pure  nitric  acid,  the 
presence  of  siliceous  earth  will  be  indicated  by 
the  solution  becoming  turbid,  and,  by  weighing 
the  precipitate,  iis  quantity  may  be  ascertained. 
A  precipitate  being  formed  on  the  addition  of 
muriate  of  baryies  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
sulphates  ;  a  white  precipitate  turning  bluish  on 
exposure  to  the  light,  un  adding  nitrate  of  silver, 
proves  the  presence  of  muriatic  salts;  and  cal- 
careous earth  is  rendered  evident  by  dropping 
into  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia.' 

Medical  proptrtiu. — Antacid  and  diuretic  ; 
principally  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
saline  draught,  in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple  to 
a  table  .-ipounful  of  lemon  juice,  or  fidcen  grains 
of  the  concrete  tartaric  acid. 

Potaut  tulphat-  London. — Sulphate  of  po- 
lasia. 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  nitric  acid  two  pounds,  boiling 
water  two  gullons.  Mix  them  so  as  to  dissolve 
the  salt,  and  then  add  as  much  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  as  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid. 
Next  boil  till  a  pellicle  be  formed  on  the  surface, 
and  after  filtering  the  liquor  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallise. Pour  off  the  water,  and  dry  the  crystals 
on  bibulous  paper. 

SuipliBi  potaim.  Edinburgh. — Sulphate  of  po- 
tassa. 

Dissolve  the  acidulous  salt  which  remains  af- 
ter the  distillation  uf  the  nitrous  acid  in  hot 
water,  and  add  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  in 
powder  as  will  saturate  the  superfluous  acid,  and 
leave  the  whole  at  rest  until  the  fxces  subside. 
Having  poured  off  the  fluid  filter  it  through  pa- 
per, agd  evaporate  until  crystals  form. 
K 
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Dr.  Thomson  prefers  the  Edinburgh  process 
IS  being  quite  equal  to  the  others  -with  less  ex- 
pense. 

Quulities. — The  lasle  is  nau<eous  and  rather 
bitter.  The  crj'stals  decrepitate  when  heated, 
btit  they  are  not  efflorescent.  They  are  soluble 
to  a  certain  extent  in  water.  The  nitric,  tnuri- 
atic,  and  tartaric  acids  partially  decoinpo.se  it  : 
iUt  solution  is  also  incompatible  in  prescription 
with  muriate  of  barytes,  muriate  of  lime,  oxy mu- 
riate of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

Medifal  properties. — Cathartic  and  deobstru- 
ent.  It  is  oAen  combined  with  rhubarb  and 
given  in  the  form  of  powder,  on  account  of  its 
being  less  soluble  and  deliquescent  than  some 
other  of  the  saline  purgatives.  Some  practitioners, 
as  Ur.  Yeats,  have  much  lauded  it  in  complaints 
of  children.  Dr.  Y.  recommends  it  to  be  very  fine- 
ly powdered.  Dose  for  an  adult  from  15  grs. 
to  3j. 

Potnsstt  tvpcrsutphat.  London. — Supersulphate 
of  potassa. 

Tnke  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  nitric  acid  two  pounds,  boilin;; 
water  four  pints.  Mix  them  so  that  the  salt  may 
be  dissolved,  and  filter.  Then  let  the  solution  be 
boiled  till  one  half  is  evaporated,  and  let  it  be  set 
aside  to  crystallise.  Pour  off  the  water,  and  let 
the  cry.«tals  be  dried  on  bibulous  paper. 

Qualitici. — The  crystals  are  acid  and  bitterish, 
soluble  inwater,  and  reducible  10  simple  sulphate 
of  potassa  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat. 

Medical  properties. — It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  jiharmacopotia  from  an  idea  that  it  will 
afford  a  useful  means  of  producing  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  combination  with  an  aperient  salt.  Dose 
10  gis.  to  jij. 

Sulphia  pnttasa  cum  sulphure.  Edinburgh. — 
Sulphate  of  potassa  with  sulphur. 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  and  of 
subliniod  sulphur  equal  weights.  Mix  them  well 
together,  nnd  throw  the  mixture  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time  into  a  red  hot  crucible.  The  defla^'ra- 
tion  being  finished,  let  the  salt  cool,  and  preserve 
it  in  a  well-stopped  glass  vessel. 

Thi.i  preparation  was  originally  known  onder 
the  name  of  sal  polychrest.  In  the  process  of 
makiiii;  it  hotli  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids 
are  formed  from  the  sulphur,  but  the  oxygen 
which  IS  evolved  by  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to 
acidify  all  the  sulphur  employed,  so  that  part  of 
the  latter  goes  into  combination  with  the  potassa 
of  the  nitre  as  sulphur.  Thus,  sulphate  and  su- 
persulphate of  potassa  are  formed  together  with 
a  sulpnuret  of  the  same. 

Qualities. — The  salt  tastes  acid,  and  reddens 
an  infusion  of  litmus.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  by  ex|K>sure  to  air  converted  into  sulphate 
of  potasu. 

Metlical  pnTJcrfiM.— Cathartic,  like  the  sul- 
phate of  potassa,  by  which  last  it  is  almost  su- 
perseded. 

fotiusa  tarlrat.  London.— Tartrate  of  potassa. 

Take  of  sulKarbonate  of  potassa  sixteen 
ounces,  supertanntte  of  potassa  three  pounds, 
bniliiiK  watrr  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  subcarbo- 
natti  vf  pot«i«u  III  the  water,  and  add  the  super- 
IwtlMa  of  potana  reduced  to  powder,  till  the 


effervescence  cease.  Filter  the  soM 
paper ;  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  ^ 
surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  cryil 
water  being  poured  off  from  the  cryi 
be  dried  on  bibulous  paper. 

Tarlrat  potatit.  Edinburgh. — 1^ 
tassa: 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  4 
penartrate  of  potassa  three  parts,  ol 
quantity,  boiling  water  fifteen  part 
subcarbonate  dissolved  in  thewatert 
portions  the  supertartrale  of  potasA 
fine  powder  so  long  as  it  excites  eS 
which  gradually  ceases  before  Ihr4 
weight  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potaA 
Let  the  solution  when  it  is  cool  be  i 
porated,  and  set  aside  to  form  crystd 

Qualities. — ^This  salt  is  bitterish  to 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquel 
weaker  acids  partially  decompose  H 
water,  magnesia,  muriate  of  oarytfl 
silver,  and  acetate  of  lead  completely 

Medical  properties. — A  useful  put 
rating  without  j;riping.     Dose  from  C 

Agua  supcrrarbonatis  polattt.  El 
Water  of  supercarbonale  of  potassa.. 

Take  of  water  ten  pounds,  pure  li 
of  potassa  one  ounce.  Dissolve  anj 
solution  to  acurrent  of  carbonic  aci4 
from  carbonate  of  lime  in  powder  tl 
sulphuric  acid  three  ounces,  and  ' 
pounds,  gradually  and  cautiously  id 
chemical  apparatus  of  Dr.  Noolh  ia: 
for  this  preparation.  But,  if  a  largd 
the  solution  be  wanted,  an  apparatui 
admit  of  a  siilTiciently  great  pressuB 
employed.  The  solution  must  be  I 
well  slopped  vessels. 

Qualities. — Taste  pungent  and  adi 
lently  effervescing  with  all  acids. 

Alcdirat  propcrlies. — Antacid,  tH 
lithontnptic.  It  is  better  for  the  sal 
in  effervescence,  than  that  prepared  4 
bonatc.  Dose  in  calculous  disorders! 
or  three  times  a  day.  j 

PatPA«.tTioNs  or  SODAJ 

Soda  carhonai.    London. — Caibori 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  >oda  a  i 
tilled  water  three  pints.  Dissolr*  I 
bonate  of  soda  in  the  distilled  walnl 
carbonic  acid  be  transmitted  through' 
by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus  unti 
rated,  and  set  it  apart  to  crystallise 
crystals  by  comjiressing  them  in  bidl 
Let  the  remainder  of  the  solution  bd 
by  a  heat  not  exceeding  130°,  in  ordi 
crystals  may  be  procured.  TheM 
compressed  and  dried  in  the  lamc' 
before.  J 

CarboMi  tode.  Edinburgh. — Cl 
soda  ~ 

Take  of  suln-arbonate  of  soda  I 
three  parts.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  \ 
subject  It  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  I 
the  acid  be  no  longer  absorbed, 
fluid  he  filtered  and  evaporated  in  a  I 
ceeding  18°,  so  that  crystals  may  fb>^ 
bonic  acid  is  easily  obtained  (roin  «• 
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evbonate  of  lime  and  of  iulpliu- 
tlj  dituled  with  water. 

fbooate.  Dose  from  IS  grs.  to  9ij. 
mdt.     Edinburgh. — Phospha*e  of 

MM>  burnt  to  wbiteness  and  reduced 

■■Bpoonds,  sulphuric  acid  six  pounds, 

t  it  soda  a  sufficient  quantity.     Let 

bono   be   mixed  with   the  sul- 

I  IB  in  eartiisn  vessel ;  then  add  nine 

■M(r,*i>d  mu  ag;ain  ;  keep  the  vessel 

rbath  for  three  days;  after  which  di- 

'  with  nine  pounds  more  of  boiling 

|m1  itrua  through  a  strong  linen  cloth, 

I  Mint  water  gradually  over   it  antil 

' '  of  the  phosphoric  acid  be  washed 

ftrt  In*  strained  liquor  apart  that  the  jm- 

•f  subside,  from  which  pour  it  o9°,  and 

CM  nine  pounds.    To  this  liquor,  sepa- 

its  impurities    and    heated    in   an 

et,  add  a  warm  solution  of  subcarbo- 

|if  ada  ontil  the  effervescence  cease.    Then 

I  if(  the  liquor  aside  for  the  formation 

Ikoe  being  removed   add  to  the 

XMBTf.a  little  subcarbonate  of  soda, 

pboipbonc   acid    may  be   accurately 

1  lii«pose  it  by  evaporation  again 

ImMrii  (o  long  as  these  shall  be  pro- 

rffaaSy  fet  the  crystals  be  kept  in  a  well 

-This  salt  resembles  in  taste  the 
I  talimiy  salt.      It  effloresces  on  expo- 
tiB  Ac  air,  is  soluble,  and  undergoes  the 
»hen   exposed  to  a   sufficient 
MvBla  of  lime,  baryles,  and  magnesia, 
!  it,  aiid  the  strong  acids  convert  it  into 

fnptrtie*. — A  mild  and  gentle  ca- 
)m«  fcom  3»j.  to  .^ift. 

Lsadon. — Subcarbonate  of 

I  «t  ODpttie  soda  (barilla)  in  powder  a 
iMg  dotilled  water  four  pints.  Boil 
I  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  filter 

•.  EtBponte  it  to  two  pints  and  set  it 

•Am  trpt»i»  mtj  (orta.      Tliruw  away  the 
"^  [  bfnor. 

Edinburgh, — Subcarbonate 

■out  carbonate  of  soda  any  quan- 
1  lit  aiui  then  boil  it  in  water  until  all 
'  kc  dissolved.  Filter  the  solu- 
I  paper,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  iron 
;  when  cold  crystals  may  form. 
1.— Taste  mildly  alkalescent.  It  is 
,  asd  fusible  at  XbO"  of  Fahren- 
For  dalactinf  im|raritius  use  the  methods 
■■dcT  aabcarboDate  of  potassa.  If 
H  b*  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sub- 
of  aoda,  and  potassa  be  present,  this 
r  will  fiana  a  pvecipiuie  of  supertartrate. 
iprvftrtm. — Xnucid,liihontriptic,and 
Dwc  trom  BQ.  to  Jj. 

tttictattt.  London. — Dried 

I  of  soda. 

ml  wfccaitionate  of  soda  a  pound,  ex- 

I  a  to  a  boiling  beat  m  a  clean   iron  vessel 

)  jt  hasD«M  perfectly  dry,  and  stir  it  at  the 

dBMtfiinllywtlh  an  iron  spatula.   Lastly 

i  ialB  a  powiUr. 


Mtdtcid  proyertttt. — The  same  as  the  subcs'- 
bonate  but  stronger,  being  deprived  of  the  water 
of  crjatallisation  ;  on  this  account  also  it  is  much 
fitter  to  form  into  pills. 

Soda  tidphas.     London. — Sulphate  of  soda. 

Take  uf  the  sail  which  remains  after  the  dis- 
tillatiou  of  muriatic  acid  two  pouuds,  boiling 
water  two  pints  and  a  half  Dissolve  the  salt  in 
the  water;  then  gradually  add  so  much  carbonate 
of  .soda  as  will  saturate  the  acid.  Boil  the  so- 
lution until  a  pellicle  appear;  and,  after  having 
filtered  it,  set  it  apart  to  crystallise.  Pour  the 
water  off  from  the  crystals,  and  dry  tliem  on  bi- 
bulous paper. 

Sulphas  soda.  Edinburgh. — Sulphate  of  soda. 

Dissolve  in  water  the  acidulous  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid ;  and 
having  mixed  chalk  with  it  in  powder,  to  remove 
the  superfluous  acid,  set  it  apart  until  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  impurities.  Then,  having  poured 
off  the  liquor,  filter  it  through  paper,  and  reduce 
it  by  evaporation,  so  as  to  form  crystals. 

Qualitiet. — This  salt  is  bitter  as  well  as  saline 
to  the  taate.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  effloresces 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  also  undergoes 
watery  fusion  when  exposed  to  a  sufficient  heat. 

Medical  properlics. — Purgative.  Not  so  much 
used  as  fonnerly,  on  account  of  its  bitter  taste. 
Dose  from  Jj  to  j;ij. 

Aijua  tupercarbonatis  toda.  Edinburgh. — 
Water  of  supercarbooale  of  soda. 

Take  of  water  ten  pounds,  subcarbonate  of 
soda  two  ounces.  Dissolve  and  subject  the  so- 
lution to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  ga>,  procured 
from  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  three 
pounds  of  water,  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed 
together.  It  may  be  prepared  conveniently  in 
Nooth's  apparatus.  But,  if  a  large  quantity  of 
it  be  required,  an  apparatus  will  be  requisite 
that  is  capable  of  affording  a  greater  pressure. 
The  fluid  must  be  preserved  in  well  corked 
bottles. 

Soda  tortarizata.  London. — Tartarised  soda. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty  ounces, 
supertartrate  of  potassa  powdered  two  pounds, 
boiling  water  ten  pints.  Dissolve  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda  in  the  water,and  add  gradually  the 
supertartrate  of  potassa.  Filter  the  solution 
through  paper,  then  boil  it  till  a  pellicle  forms  on 
the  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise.  Pour 
the  water  away  from  the  crystals,and  dry  them  on 
bibulous  paper. 

Tartrot  loda  ct  potoutt-  Edinburgh. — Tar- 
trate of  soda  and  potassa. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  one  part,  super- 
tartrate of  potassa  three  parts,  or  a  sufficient 
quaniny,  boiling  water  fitleen  parts.  To  the  sub- 
carbonate, dissolved  in  the  water  gradually,  add 
the  supertartrate  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  so  long 
as  effer>escencc  may  be  excited,  which  generally 
occurs  before  three  limes  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
carbonate  is  added  ;  when  the  fluid  is  cold  filler 
it  through  paper,  and  after  a  proper  degree  of 
evaporation  set  it  aside  ttiat  crystals  may  form. 

This  is  a  triple  sail,  formed  by  the  saturation 
of  the  superabundant  acid  of  the  supertartrate  by 
the  soda  of  the  subcarbonate,  the  dissipation  of 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  latter,  and  tne  union 
of  the  two  alkaline  bases.  j^  i^ 
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Qaafiitn.— Saline  and  bitter.  Soluble,  and 
•li^litly  effenrescenl.  It  is  decompojert  by  a 
ni^h  lieat  and  lUoni;  acids,  and  muriates  of  lime 
and  baryte«. 

Medual  propertiet.—h  mild  cathartic,  and 
iligUlly  diuretic.     Dose  3vj.  lo  Jift. 

EARTHS  AND  EARTHY  SALTS. 

The  earths  are,  as  it  has  been  slated  in  the 
article  CHEMiSTRr,  metallic  oxides  :  some  of 
them  beini;  alkalescent,  and  some  noU  Of  the 
former,  lime,  magnesia,  and  barytes,  arc  those  em- 
ployed medicinally,  the  last  indeed  only  in  com- 
bination. Of  the  earths  that  do  not  possess 
alkaline  properties  one  only  is  introduced  into 
medicine,  tii  alumina,  and  this,  like  barytes,  is 
only  used  when  combined  ;  for  alum  itself  is  a 
sulphate.    See  Cbemistrt.  ' 

PnEPARATIOKS   or   AttJllIM*. 

Alumen  tniccatum.     London — Dried  alum. 

Melt  the  alum  in  an  earthen  vessel  o»er  the 
fire,  and  let  the  heal  be  -ncreased  till  the  ebulli- 
tion ceases. 

Edinburgh.— Melt  the  alum  in  an  earthen  or 
iron  Teuel,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  until  the 
boiling  ceases  :  then  let  it  be  rubbed  into  a 
powder. 

In  this  process  the  water  of  crysUllisalion  is 
expelled,  and  the  aluminous  principle  of  course 
more  concentrated  ;  but  if  the  heat  be  too  great, 
or  not  sufficiently  gradual,  its  sulphuric  acid  is 
partly  expelled  and  decomposed, 

Lii/uor  aluminis  compoiilus.  London..— Com- 
pound solution  of  alum. 

Take  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  each  half 
an  ounce,  boiling  water  two  pints.  Let  the  alum 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  be  boiled  in  water,  and 
then  filtered  through  paper. 

'  Half  an  ounce  of  tliis  solution,  and  six 
ounces  and  a  half  of  rose  water,  form  an  excellent 
collyrium  in  ophthalmia,  after  local  bleeding.' 

PaCPARATinilS   OF    LiHI. 

Call.  London. — Lime. 

Take  of  white  marble  a  pound  ;  break  it  into 
tmall  pieces,  and  expose  these  in  a  crucible  to  a 
rery  strong  fire  daring  an  hour,  or  until  the  car- 
bonic acid  be  so  thoroughly  expelled  that  no  air 
bubbles  will  be  extricated  on  tlie  addition  of 
acetic  acid. 

Cuir  e  Uttu.  London. — Lime  from  shells. 

In  the  lame  manner  lime  is  also  prepared  from 
shells. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  quite  pure,  these  pro- 
cesses are  not  sufficient.  See  CntmsTRT,  article 
Lime. 

Liquor  caleii.  London. — Lime  water. 

Take  of  lime  half  a  pound,  boiling  distilled 
water  twelre  pints.  Pour  the  water  upon  the 
lime,  and  let  them  be  agitated  together ;  cover 
the  Tesael  directly,  and  set  it  apart  three  Imtint, 
The  solution  must  be  pn-wrved  ovor  the  uudis- 
sotred  portion  of  the  lime  m  well  stopped  glass 
bottles,  and  the  clear  fluid  poured  off  when  it 
is  wanted  for  ua«. 

Sutulic  colcit,  lilt  offua  taleit.  E^linburfh. — 
Solution  of  lime,  or  lime  water. 

Take  of  lime  fresh  burnt  half  a  pound.     Put 


it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkl 
four  ounces  of  water,  keeping  the  ves* 
until  the  lime  become  hot  and  fall  inl4 
llien  let  twelve  pounds  more  of  water  ( 
on  it,  and  mix,  by  agitation,  the  watal 
lime.  After  the  lime  shall  have  suhsi4 
agitation  be  repeated ;  and  do  this  { 
times,  the  vessel  being  kept  shut  in  ot4 
vent  the  access  of  air.  Lastly,  let  th|l 
filtered  through  paper,  interposing  gla| 
tween  the  paper  and  the  funnel,  thai 
may  pass  thruugh  as  quickly  as  posfl 
solution  is  to  be  preserved  io  w«l 
bottles.  I 

The  mode  of  the  London  college  % 
by  Dr.  Thomson.  t 

Qualilit$, — Lime  water  is  withaul 
color;  its  Usie  is  styptic.  It  spee<U 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  iherefol 
to  be  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

Medicul yroptrtiei. — Antacid  and  aal 
Dose  from  f.  5(1.  to  Oft.  It  is  geiien 
give  It  combined  with  an  equal  qiiaiitt 

Murim  calcis.     London. — Muriate: 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  afta) 
malion  of  the  sobcarbonale  of  ami 
pounds;  water  a  pint.  Mix  them,  ^ 
solution  be  filtered  through  paper d 
porate  it  till  the  salt  becomes  dry.  ^ 
to  be  preserved  in  well  stopped  boltU| 

'  This  preparation  is  a  ctiloride  4 
Muriate  of  lime  can  only  exist  in  a  sti 
tion  in  water ;  and,  in  evaporating  ( 
the  muriatic  acid  is  decomposed  and 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  ;  while  at 
the  oxide  of  calcium,  forming  part 
ate,  parts  with  its  oxygen ;  the  chloi 
itself  to  the  calcium,  forming  a  chl( 
cium,  which  is  obtained  as  a  dry  a 
oxygen  to  the  hydrogen,  fomiing  wal 
evaporated." — Thomson. 

QuaUlk*. — A  pungent  bitter  nit, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  prod 
during  solution.  I 

Alediral  ymptrlict. — Proposed  h 
scrofulous  disorders  but  very  little  ua 
from  gr.  j.  to  grs.  iv. 

Liquor  murialU  caltii,  London, 
of  muriate  of  lirae. 

Take  of  muriate  of  lime  two  oaim 
water  three  fluid  ounces.  DiMoIre  I 
of  lime  in  the  water,  and  let  the  toll 
tered  through  paper. 

Solutio  nmriatii  cakit,  Ediobur^gh 
of  muriate  of  lime. 

Take  of  the  harder  variety  of  carboi 
(white  marble),  broken  into  small  | 
ounces ;  muriatic  acid  sixteen  oun 
eight  ounces.  Mix  the  acid  with  tin 
eradually  add  the  pieces  of  carbon 
rile  effervescence  being  finished,  d| 
hour.  Pour  off  the  fluid,  and  rcduc4 
poraiion,  to  dryness.  Let  the  residue  I 
in  iu  weight  and  a  hall  of  wai*r,  at 
tion  be  Altered. 

The  chemistry  of  the  preparation 
the  Edinburgh  College  is  aulficM 
In  the  solution  ordered  by  the  Loil4 
of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  an  actual 
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by  the  d«coni  position  of  the 

-Taite  pnngent  and  bitter.     De- 
'  lllc  nlphunc,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
lie  acidf,  and  by  their  neutral 
I  hy  the  alkalies. 

Itn. — Recommended  by  some 
land  glandular  affections.  Dose 
lC3j. 

London. — Prepared  chalk. 

;  a  pound  ;  add  a  little  water  to 

to  a  fine  powder.     Throw  this 

el  of  water ;  stir  it ;  and,  after  a 

r  off  the  supernatant  turbid  water 

ct,  and  let  it  be  set  apart  that 

•y  subside  ;  finally,  let  the  water 

'  and  the  powder  dried. 

taki*   prgparatta.     Edinburgh. — 

Mte  of  lime. 

!  of  lime,  rubbed  to  a  powder  in 
ir,  and  lerigaled  with  a  little  water 
r  stone,  be  put  into  a  large  vessel ; 
r  upon  it,  which,  after  frequently 
kI,  is  to  be  decanted  ofl',  laden 
powder.      Tlie   subtile   powder 
I  when  the  water  remains  at  rest  is 
tLct  the  coarse  powder  which  could 
'  in  the  water  be  again  levigated, 
I  the  tame  manner. 
-Very  while,  soft,  and  light.     It  is 
nbooale  of  lime. 

■/  propirltn. — .\ntacid,  and  absorbent. 
mgrs  XT.  to  3].  or  3j. 
M  tmryt4t.  Edinburgh.— Muriate  of  ba- 

cf  (ubonate  of  barytes,  and  muriatic 
tMfc  otte  part ;  water  three  parts.  To 
tand  the  acid,  mixed  together,  let  the 
t  «l  barytes  be  added,  broken  into  small 
n*  eflerrtscence  beinj  finished,  digest 
then  filter,  and,  after  due  cvapora- 
on  be  set  apart  for  the  formation 
;  the  evaporation  so  long  as 
ned. 
iler  a  ronnate  of  barytes  to  be 
the  sulphate  by  a  more  compli- 
;  bnt  we  do  not  give  the  process, 
I  (uilkienl,  and  the  carbonate  is  a 
0  always  be  procured.  The  mu- 
ia,  more  strictly  speaking,  a 

)■«— M«iia<e  of  barytes  (chloride  of 
I^JMijrtmble  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
He  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  It 
|B  and  ultimately  melts  by  heat.  It 
■yloyed  in  the  following  solution : — 
9  mmriatit  bvryt*.  Edinburgh. — Sola- 
■MnlaH  of  barrtes. 

if  OMiiate  of  barytes  one  part;  distilled 
>e(  parts.     Dissolve. 
■a. — Linipid,  and  without  color.    De- 
lta by  tlte  sulphates  and  nitrates  of  the 
idMcttb. 

H^    jpvfirtitt. — Stimulant,    and    deob- 

II  Ha  been  employed  both  in  scrofula 

Mfia,  bvl  it  IS   not  at  present  much 

aL   Doat  (r«ro  it(,v.  to  ».  or  more  very 

LoadOR.— Magnesia. 


Take  of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  four 
ounces.  Bum  it  in  a  very  strong  fire  for  two 
hours,  or  until  no  effervescence  be  excited  by  Itie 
dropping  of  acelic  acid  into  it. 

Edinburgh. — Let  carbonate  of  magnesia  be 
subjected  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible  for  two 
hours,  alter  which  keep  it  in  closely  stopped 
bottles. 

The  heat  dissipates  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
leaves  the  magnesia  pure. 

Qualities. — White  and  very  soft  powder.  Not 
fusible,  and  requiring  for  solution  an  exceedingly 
large  proportion  of  water. 

Medical  propcrtiei. — See  under  iuicar6oiui(e  of 
viaenesia. 

Alagneaut  tubcarbonat.  London. — Subcarbo- 
nate of  magnesia. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  a  pound  ;  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  nine  ounces ;  water  three 
gallons.  Let  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  be 
dissolved  in  three  pints  of  water,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  in  five  pints,  and  filter; 
then  let  the  rest  of  the  water  be  added  to  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  boil  it, 
adding  to  it,  while  boiling,  the  solution  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  with  constant  stirring. 
Strain  through  linen,  and  lastly  let  the  powder 
be  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling  water,  and 
dried  upon  bibulous  paper,  with  a  heat  of  200°. 

Carbonas  magnesia.  Edinburgh. — Carbonate 
of  magnesia. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  four  parts ;  sub- 
carbonate of  potassa  three  parts ;  boiling  water 
a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  salts  sepa- 
rately in  l^wice  their  weight  of  water,  and  strain, 
or  otherwise  free  from  impurities  ;  then  mix 
them,  and  immediately  add  eight  limes  their 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Boil  the  liquor  for  a 
short  time,  stirring  it;  then  let  it  continue  at 
rest  till  the  heat  be  a  little  diminished,  and 
strained  through  linen,  upon  which  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  will  remain.  This,  after  being  welt 
washed  with  pure  water,  is  to  be  dried  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

In  these  processes  there  is  obviously  a  double 
decomposition ;  the  sulphuric  acid  leaves  the 
magnesia  to  unite  with  the  potassa,  while  the 
cons«xjuently  disengaged  carbonic  acid  of  the 
latter  attaches  itself  to  the  magnesia. 

Qualities. — Inodorous,  perfectly  white,  and 
without  much  taste;  it  is  exceedingly  smooth 
to  the  touch,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  the  alkalies,  and 
neutral  salts.  A  strong  heat  will  also  dissipate 
its  carbonic  acid,  as  shown  in  the  preparation  of 
burning  magnesia. 

Medical  properties. — An  excellent  antacid, 
stomachic,  aperient,  and  lithontriptic.  Only,  how- 
ever, aperient  when  it  encounters  an  acid  in  the 
stomach,  so  as  to  form  a  neutral  salt  Dose 
from  grs.  xv.  to  3ifi.  or  more. 

METALLIC  PREPAR.tTIONS. 
For  an  account  of  the  properties  and  habits 
of  metals  see  Chemisiiiy.  The  metals  winch 
are  employed  in  medicine  are  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  silver, 
tin,  line.  Mercury  and  tin  ate  used  in  their 
metallic  stale,  but  not  very  commonly.    Most  of 
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the  roeOicinal  article*  from  this  clan  of  bodies 
are  combinations  with  diflerent  mixtures  of  oxy- 
gen, or  of  acid.  Some  of  sulphur,  and  other 
substances. 

Prepakations  of  Antihony. 

Sulphurttum  anlimanu  pneparatum.  Edin- 
bun;h. —  Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Put  sulphuret  of  antimony,  rubbed  to  powder, 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and  levii^ted  on  a  porphyry 
stone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  into  a 
lar^e  vessel ;  then  pour  water  on  it.  and,  after 
baring  frequently  agitated  the  vessel,  pour  it  off 
ibden  with  the  fine  powder. 

The  coarse  powder,  which  the  water  is  not 
able  to  suspend,  is  to  be  levigated  again,  and 
a^in  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Qualities. — Tliis  powder  is  of  n  leaden  gray 
'  color,  is  without  much  smell  or  taste,  and  is  not 
soluble  in  water. 

Medical  propertiet. — ^Alterative.  Not  very 
much  employed.     Dose  from  grs.  v.  to  9j. 

Antimonii  sulphurcttwi  pracipitaliim.  London. 

— Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  powder, 

.  two  pounds ;  solution  of  potassa  four  pints  ;  dis- 

^  tilled  water  three  pints.      Mix  them,  and  let  the 

mixture  be  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire  for  three 

hours,  assiduously  stirring  it,  and  occasionally 

adding  distilled  water,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  same 

^measure.     Strain  the  solution  through  a  double 

Llinen  cloth   directly,  and,  while  it  is  ytill   hot, 

■'drop  in  gradually  so  much  sulphuric  acid  as  may 

[lie  necessary  to  precipilnte  the  powder.     Then 

wash  away   the  sulphate  of  potassa  with    hot 

water,  dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 

and  rub  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

Sulphuretum  antimonii  priparatum.  Edinburgh. 
—Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Take  of  solution  of  potassa  four  parts  ;  water 
three  parts;  prejiared  sulphuret  of  antimony 
twu  parts ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Mix  tlie  sulphuret  with  the  solution 
of  potassa  and  the  water ;  then  boil  them  in 
covered  iron  pot  over  a  geolle  fire  during 
lliree  hours,  frei|uently  stirring  with  an  iron 
■paiula,  and  adding  water  as  it  may  be  requisite. 
Let  the  hot  liquor  be  strained  through  a  double 
linen  cloth;  and,  when  strained,  let  there  lie 
•ilded  to  it  so  much  sulphuric  acid  as  may  l>e 
necessary  li>  prrcipitalu  the  sulphurei,  which 
must  be  well  washed  with  warm  water. 

The  pmdiicl  of  theie  proceses  is  a  ralphu- 
reted  hydrosulphurel  of  oxule  of  antimony.  The 
following  ii  given  as  the  theory  of  its  formation : 
'  During  the  boiling  the  pokista  combines  with 
the  sulphur  of  ihe  siilpliuret  ol  antimony,  and 
forms  sulphuret  of  potassa,  which,  decomposing 
part  of  the  watrr,  und  attracting  its  ditrn^aKcd 
liydrogen,  is  parily  converted  into  a  •ulpliiireted 
liydrusulphurct  of  potassa,  while  its  osysen, 
aided  by  the  sulphiirelte<l  hydrngen,  oxidizes 
the  aiitimnny,  which  i«  dissolved  tv  the  sulphu- 
retted  by  Jm«iilphurct  of  poIa»».i.  The  sulphuric 
acid  whic  h  is  now  mhlei)  to  the  strjined  toliition 
while  it  is  hot,  and  which  in  part  coniaini  po- 
tassa, oxide  of  ai  ■  L'cn, 
«nmbine«  with  '  pliu- 
eicd  hydrogen  ^ v  ,,,,,, >^  ,.,  ,,,  iM,it«ny 


if  precipitated,  combined  with  the  di' 
sulphur,   and    the   remaining    tulpliu 
drORcn.' 

(JuaWia.— This  precipitate  is  of  an 
color ;  it  is  without  odor,  is  slightly  stypli 
la.ste,  and  is  insoluble.     When  pure  it  doe« 
effervesce  with  acid,  so  that  if  adulterated 
chalk  It  may  be  easily  tested. 

Medical  properlirt — Alterative,  diaphoi 
and  slighly  expectorant.  Not  so  moch  empV 
as  formerly.     Dose  from  gr.  i.  to  grs.  iv. 

Antimonium    tartariiatum.    London.— 1^' 
ised  antimony- 
Take  of  glass  of  antimony  (see  C%f- 
finely   powdered,    supertartrale   of    pot^--- 
powder,  of  each   one  pound ;  boiling  diMil 
water  one  gallon.  Mix  the  glass  ofantimoi) 
the  supertartrale  of  potassa.  and  add  them 
dually  to  the  boiling  distilled  water,  coi 
stirring  the   mixture  with  a  spatula ;  tfa 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  set  it  aside, 
the  solution  is  cold  let  it  be  filtered,  and 
rate  so  as  to  form  crystals. 

Tartras  antimonii.  Edinburgh.  Olim, 
emciicut. — Tartrate  of  antimony  :  formerly, 
tar  emetic. 

Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  niirstr 
potassa,  of  eacii  an  equal  weight ;  supertaritalr 
potassa  a  sufficient  quantity.    Piltrate  sepai 
the  sulphuret  and  nitre  ;  and,  having  well 
tlicm  together,  throw  them  into  a  red  hot  cruc 
When  the  deflagration  is  over,  let  the  red 
be  separated  from  the  white  crust,  and 
down  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  mint 
washed  with  several  effusions  of  warm  srater,: 
subsequently  dried. 

This  powder  is  now  to  be  rubbed  tog<!ther«iA 
an  equal  weight  of  supertartiate  of  poiUM,  oi 
the  mixture  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel  w«tk  <Mt 
times  its  weight  of  distilled  water  during  as 
hour ;  then  strained  through  paper,  and  te 
strained  solution  set  aside  io  order  that  crflOlt 
may  form  by  evaporation.  * 

III  the  process  of  the  London  College  the  ia» ,  4 
cess  of  acid  in  the  supertartrale  of  potassa  mff  t 
upon  the  glass  of  antimony  in  such  a  manrxctgy^ 
to  leave  its  sulphur  untouched  ;  the  tartrate  '"li*cl|\^ 
remains  is  held  in  solution  with  the  anlioKHM^ 
laitrate  ;  thence  the  product  is  a  double  aU,  T%t' 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  antimony  :  the  s  r 
IS  also  formed  in  the  other  process  by  ti.  . 

abundant  acid  of  the  supertartrale  of    piiuss* 
combining  with  antimonial  oxide*.    '  Tartratcof 
anlMiioiiy  and  potas*a,'says  Dr. Thomson,* 
on  the  principles  of  the  reformed  nomi 
to  be  the  name  of  this  salt;'  and  he  vwy 
perly  regrets  that '  all  the  oollcgM  have  not 
curred  Id  adopting  the  same  preparation  of 
mony  for  the  formation  of  this  important  salt' 

Quttlitiei — Tartar  emetic  is  while,  withoOi 
smell,  and  has  a  sliglilly  metallic  last*,  li  H 
soluble  in  water;  but  when  kept  in  solntion  koag 
is  spontaneously  decomposed.  It  is  often,  Mi 
are  told,  adulterated  with  supertartrale  of  p*» 
l!«sa  and  tartrate  of  lime.  When  the  fonaarit 
the  r:i»e  it  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  nl^ 
tion  by  the  addition  of  spiril.  If  the  i  ijinh 
di'liqutfcc  iti  purity  is  to  be  susprctetl.  *  It  |l 
dccoiiipused  by  hrJt,  the  mrong  acids,  the  alka- 
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lliluiiM  cvbonat«s,  ibe  eartlii,  liydro- 

k«f  the  metals  anil  their  oxides, 

Mta  of  lime,  and  acetate  of  lead, 

|t(  4ecocti(nu   or   infusions    of  many 

tnt   vegetables,   as    those   of 

llvl,  rbubarb.  galls  and  catechu  ;  with 

:  It  ought  never  to  be  conjoined 

We  think,   hojwever,  in  the 

I  dMmical  objection  to  the  cumbi- 

tMk  mm!  ftntimony,  that  we  have  seen 

MliDded   nrilb   advantage    in    some 

(bodi  femedies  have  b«en  simultane- 

'  fnftrtia. — Emetic,  sudorific,  dia- 

,  niJ  allerative,  according  to  the  dose 

kit  B  pien.     It  is  one  of  the  very  best 

I  of  antimony,  and  may,  by  a  due 

Bl  of  dose  to  the  circuoutancej  of 

^Iitaa4e  almost  to  supersede  the  other 

of  antimony.     Indeed  the  facility 

I  It  may  be  minutely  divided  consti- 

■■   of  its    advanta^s.     Dose,    as    an 

I  one  to  two  grains,  as  a  diaphoretic 

k«r<i|M>of  a  grain.     The  continental 

,Mp«eiaUy  the  Italians,  administer  it 

\tt  frooi  four  lo  twelve  grains  io  violent 

•  tartariiati.     London. — So- 

I  antimony. 

\M  lartari«(d  antimony  a  scruple,  boil- 

wsler  eight  fluid  ounces,  rectified 

Md  oancn.     Dissolve  the  uriarised 

f  ia  (be  boiling  distilled  water;  then  let 

Ibc  added  to  the  filtered  solution. 

I  anttniiynii.   Edinburgh. — Wine 
I  «r  antimony. 

ti  tutrate  of  antimony  twenty-four 
■%  tMDisii  white  wine  one  pound.  Mix, 
Ifinnv  the  tartrate  of  antimony. 

MM  a  good  menstruum  for  dividing 
I  of  antimony,  aj  it  occasions  a  slow 
of  It,  occasioning  it  is  said  a  pre- 
t  tt  amide  of  antimony  with  a  portion  of 
of  potassa.      Dr.    Paris    remarks 
I  good  sherry  wine  is  employed,  no 
I  of  the  salt  lakes  place ;  and,  if  any 
t  occurs,  it  IS  tartrate  of  lime,  arising 
I  accidental  impurity  in  the  bitartntte  of 
)  i»  ike  pteparauon.' 

'  fropertitt- — The   «ame   as   the  salt. 
Vl  tv.   to  f.  3i.     From  3ij.  lo  ^R  as  an 

—>M»oii  in/is.      London. — Anttmonial 

i  «f  palpkuret  of  antimony  in  powder  a 

shavings   two  pounds.     Mix, 

I  littm  into  a  broad  iron  pot  that  has 

10  whiteness,  assiduously  stirring 

■•*  to  rise.     I.et  what   remains  be 

poiwdeT;  and,  having  put   it  into  a 

nble.  «tpo*e  it  to  a  lire  which  is  to 

lly  ratiM  so  as  that  a  white   heat  be 

far  two  hours.     I/et   the  residue  be 

»»  ttito  y"'  •^'""  'iMwder. 

amiimoii  phate  cnlcis,  ohm 

i/u,      1  .jli. — Oxide  of  an- 

tittl  pbotpbatt  of  lim«,  formerly  anti- 

"tr. 
'o^  nlfliynt  of  antimony    in   coarse 


powder  and  hartshorn  shavings,  each  equal 
parts.  Mix,  and  throw  them  into  a  wide  iron 
pot  heated  to  redness,  and  let  them  be  assidu- 
ously stirred  until  they  are  burnt  into  a  gray 
colored  matlei,  which  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
Are,  rubbed  to  powder,  and  put  into  a  coaled 
crucil)U;  over  which  another  cruri1)le,  having  a 
small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is  to  be  inveited  ai.d 
luted ;  then  apply  the  lire,  gradually  raising  it 
to  a  white  heal,  which  is  lo  be  kept  at  this  heat 
for  two  hours.  Lastly,  reduce  the  matter  when 
it  is  cold  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Sulphur,  by  the  action  o(  heat,  is.expelled  in 
this  process  from  the  sulphnret  of  antimony,  and 
the  metal  becomes  partially  oxidised ;  this  oxide 
is  partially  rectified  by  the  subsequent  applica- 
tion of  heat,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the 
hartshorn  shavings  mixes  with  the  antimonial 
oxide;  but  whether  the  mixture  be  mechanical, 
or  the  lime  yields  part  of  its  phosphoric  acid  so 
as  to  form  a  phosphate  of  antimony  as  well  of 
lime,  seems  not  ascertained.  The  preparation 
is  uncertain  as  to  strength.  It  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  G.  Pearson  as  a  close  imitation  of  the  cele- 
brated empirical  composition  which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  James's  powder. 

QuaUlici. — This  powder  was  formerly  much 
employed  as  a  powerful  sudorific  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fevers ;  it  is  at  present  in  much 
less  use  than  formerly,  and  perhaps  justly  so  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  dose  and 
operation.  It  is  now  principally  employed  as  a 
idild  and  alterative  diaphoretic,  and  given  in 
conjunction  with  guaiacum,  calomel,  &c.  Dose 
from  grs.  ij.  lo  gra.  vj. 

PiLSPARiTuu  EX  Aroento. — Preparation  of 
silver. 

Argenti  nitrai.  London. — Nitrate  of  silver. 

Take  of  silver  an  ounce,  nitric  acid  one  fluid 
ounci;,  distilled  water  two  fluid  ounces.  Let 
the  nitric  acid  and  water  be  mixed  together,  and 
the  silver  dissolved  in  the  mixture  on  a  suiid- 
bath.  Then  let  the  heat  be  gradually  increased  ,  * 
that  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  dried.  Melt 
this  in  a  crucible  on  a  gentle  fire  until,  the  water 
having  evaporated,  the  ebullition  cease;  llien 
pour  il  directly  into  proper  moulds. 

Sitras  argenti.  Edinburgh. — Nitrate  of  silver. 

Take  of  pure  silver  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
one  part,  nitnc  acid  diluted  two  parts,  distilled 
water  one  part.  Dissolve  the  silver  in  the  acid 
and  water  previously  mixed  together,  in  a  phial 
with  n  gentle  heat,  and  let  the  solution  be  eva- 
porated to  dryness.  Then  put  the  mass  into  a 
large  crucible  and  place  it  on  the  fire,  which 
must  be  at  first  gentle  and  gradually  increased 
till  the  mass  flow  in  the  manner  of  oil ;  then 
pour  it  into  iron  pipes  previously  healed  and 
rubbed  with  crease.  Lastly,  the  preparation  is 
to  be  prcsened  in  a  well  stopped  glass  vessel. 

The  silver  in  this  process  partly  decomposes 
the  acid,  it  becomes  oxidised,  and  as  it  oxidises 
It  is  clissolvcl  in  the  remaining  acid.  The 
quantity  of  acid  ordered  by  ihe  colleges  is  un- 
necessarily large:  ten  tfuid  drachms  being  amply 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  Iwo  ounces  of  silver. 

Qualitm. — Nitrate  of  silver  is  of  a  dark 
gray  color,  t«  ithout  any  smell,  but  exceedingly 
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pungent  and  caustic  to  the  taste.  It  does  not 
deliquesce  when  properly  prepared  and  con- 
stituted. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
•  It  is  blackened  and  reduced  by  exposure  to 
light  or  a  strong  beat,  by  phosphorus,  hydrogen 
gas,  and  the  h)drosulphurets;  is  precipitated 
from  Its  aqueous  solution  by  mercury,  copper, 
and  some  other  metals;  and  is  decompo.sed  by 
the  alkalies  with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  by 
the  alkaline  earths,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the 
hydrosulphurets,  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
arsenious  acids,  the  majority  of  the  neutral  salts, 
kid  by  astringent  vegetables,  solutions,  and  hard 
water.' 

Medical propertiet. — Tonic  and  antispasmodic 
internally ;  escharotic  when  employed  externally. 
It  has  been  osed  in  chorea  and  other  spasmodic 
aCTections,  but  more  especially  in  epilepsy. 
Dose  from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  tliree  or  four 
grains.  Orhla  regards  salt  as  one  of  its  best 
antidotes  when  taken  in  too  larsc  a  quantity. 
Dr.  Uwins,  in  his  Treatise  on  Disorders  con- 
nected with  Indigestion,  suggests  whether  the 
copious  use  of  salt  while  the  patient  is  taking 
this  medicine  might  not  prevent  that  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
the  continued  employment  of  the  nitrate  as  an 
internal  remedy. 

Preparata  cx  Arskkico. — Preparations  of 
arsenic. 

Arttnicum  album  tublimahim.  London. — Sub- 
limed while  arsenic. 

Rub  white  arsenic  to  powder;  then  pal  it 
into  a  crucible,  and  applying  beat,  let  it  be  sub- 
limed in  another  crucible  inverted  over  the  6rst, 
A  superfluous  process. 

Liquor  arsenicalis.  London. — Arsenical  solu- 
tion. 

Take  of  sublimed  white  anenie  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  subcarlwnate  of  pola^sa  from 
tartar,  of  each  sixty-four  grains,  compound 
tpirit  of  lavender  four  fluid  drachms,  distilled 
water  a  pint.  Let  them  lie  boiled  tugplhrr  in  a 
glass  vessel  until  the  arsenic  )«  entirely  dis- 
solved. Add  to  the  sohiiion  when  it  is  cold  the 
romiiound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  lastly  so  much 
distilled  water  as  will  make  up  the  whole  to  a 
pint. 

Solulio  ar$enkalis.  Edinburgh. — Arsenical  so- 
lution. 

Take  of  oxide  of  arsenic  rubbed  to  a  very 
line  powder,  veiy  pure  subcarbonate  of  potasn, 
of  each  sixty-four  grains,  d istilled  water  fourteen 
ounces.  Boil  them  lORether  in  a  glass  vessel 
until  a'l  the  oxide  he  dissolved  ;  add  to  the  so- 
lution when  it  i<  cold  half  an  ounce  of  thv  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  and  so  much  distilled 
water  as  will  make  the  whole  siiicen  ounces, 

Qualitut. — In  appearance  like  the  compound 
spirit  nf  lavender.  Decomposible  by  '  lime 
Water,  bydrosniphuret  of  putassa,  nitrate  of 
Sliver,  ihe  sails  of  copper,  and  instantly  form*  a 
copious  precipitate  when  dropped  into  an  infu- 
lion  or  aeroction  of  cinchona  bark.' 

Medical  prnprriiei. — Tonic;  principally  tm- 
oloyed  in  inii-rmitienu,  and  in  sslhtnic  head- 
aches. Dr.  Thniiison  tells  us  that  he  haa  given 
It  with   decided    advantage  after   cupping  and 
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purging    in    tlireatened    apoplexy,    when  II 
strength  has  been  little  and  Uie  complcxioo  |4 
Dose  iT\^v.  gradually  increased  to  iriixv  «rtf  c 

PrepaRatvu  c  Bismdtho Preparatim 

bismuth. 

Bitmutlii    lubnitrai.  London. — SubmlalfA 
bismuth. 

Take  of  bismuth  one  ounce,  nitri' 
fluid  ounce  and  a  half,  distilled  w  ' vi 
pints.  Mix  six  fluid  drachms  of  the 
water  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  di 
bismuth  in  the  diluted  acid ;  then 
solution  be  filtered ;  add  the  remaindi 
water  to  the  filtered  solution,  and  set  is 
that  the  powder  may  subside.  Next,  lit  ap* 
natant  fluid  having  been  poured  off,  «i.<k4l 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  with  distilled  w.it.^t,  ■! 
having  wrapped  it  in  bibulous  paper,  let  i% 
dried  with  a  gentle  heat.  1 

In  this  process  a  hydrated  oxide  of  bisinat 
formed,  combined  with  a  small  propoititn^ 
nitric  acid. 

Qualiliet. — White,  without    much   smet 
taste.     Insoluble  in  watek     Sulphureted  by4 
gen,    and  all   the  hydrosulphurets   blackn, 
Reducible  by  charcoal. 

Medical  properties. — Antispasmodic  ami  ltd 
Exceedingly  useful  in  those  painful  aflitiiusit 
the  stomach  which  go  under  the  nimc  of 
trodynia.     It  is  highly  lauded  by  Dr.  Ycatt 
Dr.  Uwins.     Dose  from  five  giaiiis  to 
leo. 

Pa.tPARATA  E  Ci'PHO. — Preparations  of 

Mrugo  preparata.    Dublin. — Prcpand 
digns. 

Let  the  verdigris  be  reduced  to  po' 
the  more  subtile  parts  separated  in  the 
directed  for  the  preparation  of  chalk 

Cuprum  ammonuicum.  London. — / 
copper. 

Take  of  sulphate   of  copper   half  u 
subcarbonate   of  ammonia  six   drachm*, 
them  together  in  a  glass  mortar  till  the  { 
vescence  cease  ;  then  wrap  up  the  ami 
copper   in  bibulous  paper  »nd   let  it 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Ammoniaretum    cupri.    Elioburgh 
niarct  of  coppi'r. 

Take  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  two 
tubcarbonate    of   ammonia   three  parti. 
them  be  thoroughly  rubbed  together  ia 
mortar  until   all   effervescence  ceate, 
form  a  violet-colored  ma>s,  which  wi 
bibulous  paper  and  dry,  first  on  a  diall 
and  subsequently  with  a  Kentle  heat.     LmI 
preserved  in  a  well  stopped  glass  phial. 

During  these  processes  part  of  iha 
the  sulphate  of  copper  is  given 
ammonia.  It  seems  not  quite  ecrtaia 
ther  the  resultioR  compound  be  '  a 
phate  of  oxide  of  copper  and  ainmoa 
miiture  only  of  subsulphate  of  cop{ 
lulphate  of  ammonia,' 

Qualitirt. — The  nail  1*  of  a  rich  blut 
smells  like  ammonia  and  is  exceedingly 

Mtdteal prnprrtui- — Tonic  and  anlis] 
Administered  in  chorta  aod  fpiltptgr, 
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UB,  pwlualiy  increased  to  four  or 

kit.    London, — Solution 

I  copper. 

nmini  copper  a  drachm,  distilled 

DtssoUe  the  ammonialed  copper 

let  tile  solution   be   Altered 

Hkty  of  water  used  by  the  London 
fttgd  to  be  too  much,  'it  beint;  a  cu- 
^■W  lalt  15  more  soluble  in  a  smaller 
^■Icr,  omn'^  to  the  larger  quantity 
^nlic  sobsulphate  of  copper  and 
■Keluble  oxide  of  copper,  which  is 

liet. — Principally  used  as  ade- 

iit  cvprt  compoula,     Edinburgh. 

nlutioii  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

ilphate   of    copper,    sulphate    of 

Hree  ounces;  wa'.er  two  pounds; 

I  one  ounce  and  a  hnlf.     Let  the 

in  the  water  in  order  to  dis- 

tken  add  the  acid  to  the  liquor 

I  paper. 

I  of  the  sulphates. 
ttlUt- — Principally  employed  in 
sons,  largely  diluted. 

Fcaao Preparations  of  iron. 

ri  pttrifitala.    Edinburgh. — Puri- 

I  m  sieve  over  the  filings,  let  a 
Jie<l  so  that  it  may  draw  the  61ings 
I  the  sieve. 

pHTificatum.      Edinburgh. — 
Tmide  of  iron. 

[scales  of  tlie  black  oxide  uf  iron 

at  the  anril  of  the  blacksmith, 

alion    of  the    mafinel :    for   the 

tlie    thinner   and   purer  scales 

I  the  brger  and  less  pure. 

liei. — These  imperfect  oxides 

uied   as   antlielminlics.      Dose 

London. — Amrooulat- 

irbonale  of  iron,  muriatic  acid, 

onia,  each  a  pound.     Pour  the 

Hpon  Ihr  ^iibcarbonale  of  iron,  and 

jlf '  cease  to  arise.    Let  the 

.:h  p,iper  and  boiled  to 

iriiiiM  ••ly  the  residuum  wiih  the 

Donia ;  then  directly  sublime  by 

of  a  strong  heat:  lastly  reduce 

•tier  to  powder. 

■  rt  ftrn,     Edinburgh. — Mo- 
Bia  and  of  iron. 

mid*  of  iron  washed  and  again 

I  of  ammonia,  each  equal  parts  by 

llhem  well  together,  and  let  them 

'  a  quick  fire.     Reduce  the  sub- 

"  r,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well 

I  otdered  by  the  I.Andon  college 
I  •  nature  of  muriate  of  ammo- 
mMfille  of  iron   is    produced :    the 
ate  of  iron  employed  is 
ilhracid. 


QMaliittt. — ^The  color  of  femim  ammoniarum 
is  of  an  orange  yellow  :  it  has  an  odnr  of  saffron 
and  rather  a  styptic  taste.  It  is  soluble  and  de- 
liquescent. 

Medical  properties. — ^Tonicand  emmenagogue. 
From  being  somewhat  aperient  it  is  occasionally 
admissible  in  cases  where  otherforms  of  llie  me- 
tal would  disagree.  We  have  found  it  very 
useful  when  the  combination  is  required  o'  a 
deobstnicnt  and  tonic.  Dose  from  grs.  iij.  to  9ft 
or  more. 

Stibcarbonal  ferri  prgparalvi.  Edinburgh. — 
Prep.ired  subcarbonate  of  iron. 

Let  purified  filings  of  iron  be  frequently 
moistened  with  water  till  they  fall  into  rust, 
which  rust  is  to  be  rubbed  into  powder. 

Qualitiet. — Color  of  a  reddish  brown;  taste 
styptic;  very  little  smell. 

Mcilical  propertiet — Rust  of  iron  has  lately  been 
used  for  tic  douleureux.  As  a  tonic  and  emmena- 
gotfue,  and  vermifuge,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  dose 
is  from  gr?.  v.  to  grs.  xv. 

Ferri  jubcarbonai.  London. — Subcatbonale  of 
iron. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  eight  ounces,  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda  SIX  ounces,  boiling  water  a  gal- 
lon. Let  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbonate 
of  soda  he  dissolved  separately  in  four  phits  of 
water ;  then  mix  the  solutions  together,  and  set 
the  mixture  aside  io  order  (bat  ihe  powder  may 
subside;  then  decant  off  the  supernatant  fluid  ; 
wash  Ihe  subcarbonate  of  iron  in  hot  water,  and 
let  it  be  dried,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper, 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

Cnrbonas  I'rrri  prtrcipilatus.  Edinburgh. — Pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  iron. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  fourounces,  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda  hve  ounces,  water  ten  pounds.  Let 
the  sulphate  be  dissolved  in  the  water ;  then  add 
the  subcarbonate  previously  dissolved  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  mix  them  together.  Wash  the  carbon- 
.ite  of  iron  wrhich  is  precipitated  with  tepid  water, 
and  afterwards  dry  it. 

Here  a  double  decomposition  is  effected  :  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  unites  with 
the  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  attracted  by  the 
iron. 

Qualities. — Taste  but  slightly  styptic.  Color 
brown.  No  smell  Insoluble  in  water.  Decom- 
posible  by  heat.  • 

Medical  properliet. — Nearly  the  same  as  the 
last.  VVhen  given  fortic  douleureux  the  dose  is 
sometimes  a  drachm  frequently  repeated. 

Ferri  tulphui.  London. — Sulphate  of  iron. 
Take  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  each  eight  ounces, 
water  four  pints.  Mix  the  acid  with  tlie  water  in 
a  glass  vessel,  and  to  these  add  the  iron  ;  then, 
when  the  effervescence  is  over,  let  the  solution 
be  filtered  through  paper  ;  and,  after  due  evapo- 
ntion,  set  it  apart  for  crystals  to  form.  Having 
poured  off  the  liquor,  let  the  crystals  he  dried  on 
bibulous  paper. 

Sulphas  Jerri,  Edinburgh. — Sulphate  of  iron. 

Take  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  of  each  by 
weight  eight  ounces,  water  four  pints.  Mix  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  water  in  a  ^'lass  vessel, 
and  put  the  iron  to  them.  When  the  elfcrvescence 
is  over,  filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and  after 
due  evaporation  set  it  apart  that  crysta  s  may 
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form.  Tlie  liquor  being  poureJ  off,  dry  the 
crytlals  on  bibulous  paper. 

In  iliMe  nrocestes  a  sulphate  of  oxide  of  iron 
is  formed,  tne  oxyneii  of  part  of  the  water  com- 
bining niili  the  metal,  and  its  hydrogen  being  sent 
off  in  a  gaseous  form.  The  oxide  thus  produced 
unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  sulphate  is 
formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  that  part  of  the 
water  which  has  not  undergone  decomposition. 

Qualiliet. — Color  green,  taste  styptic,  very 
little  odor.  Soluble  in  water  and  fusible  by 
heal.  Decomposed  by  the  following  substances, 
'the  earths,  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates ; 
lime  water,  borate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  baryies,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  every  salt  the  base  of  which  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
soaps.  It  IS  alr>o  decomposed  by  all  infusions  of 
vegetable  astringents.' 

Medical  prnpirliet. — ^Tonic,  deobstruent,  an- 
thelmintic, and  emmenagogue.  A  very  useful 
preparation.     Dose  from  gr.  i.  to  gr.  v. 

isulphat  ferri  ciiiccalia.  Edinburgh. — Dried 
lulphale  of  iron. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  any  quantity.  Heat 
it  in  >in  unglazed  earthen  vessel  on  a  moderate 
fire,  until  it  become  quite  dry  and  white. 

I'liis  process  merely  deprives  the  salt  of  the 
water  of  crystallisation. 

Oxidiim  firri  rubrwn.  Edinburgh.  —  Red 
Oiide  of  iron. 

Let  dried  sulphate  of  iron  be  exposed  to  a 
violent  heat  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  red  colored 
matte/. 

The  Dublin  college  properly  order  this  oxide 
to  be  washed  In  order  to  separate  a  portion  which 
still  remains  of  the  red  sulphate, 

Ferrvm  tttrtantatum.  London. — Tartarised 
iron. 

Take  of  imn  a  pound,  supertarlrate  of  polassa 
in  powder  two  pounds,  water  five  pints,  or  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Let  the  iron  and  the  super- 
tarttate  be  rubbed  together, and  subject  the  mix- 
ture in  an  open  glass  vessel  with  a  pint  of  water 
to  the  action  of  tlie  air  for  twenty  days,  daily 
slirrin-^  them  and  preserving  a  moisture  in  the 
mass  by  additions  of  distilled  water.  Then  boil 
it  in  four  pints  of  distilled  water  during  fifteen 
minutes,  and  filler  the  solution.  Evaporate  in 
a  water-bath  uniil  the  tartarised  iron  be  quile 
dry.  I*t  it  be  reduced  to  powder,  attd  pre- 
served in  a  stopped  bottle. 

Tartna  polatu  et  feni-  Edinburgh — Tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  of  iron. 

Take  of  purified  filings  of  iron  one  part, 
supertartrate  of  potassa  in  powder  two  parts, 
water  one  part.  Itub  them  together  and  expose 
them  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel  for 
firti'vn  days,  stirring  the  mass  daily  with  a  spa- 
tula, and  keeping  it  moist  by  frequent  aildiiiont 
of  water.  Then  let  the  whole  he  boiled  for  a 
short  time  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
pour  oir  the  solution  from  the  oiher  firces.  K.v;i- 
poiate  the  aolution  to  dryness  in  a  water-hath ; 
and,  having  rublird  the  ni.iss  into  powder,  let  it 
be  kept  iti  a  wi  !1  ^iup(>f<l  hollle. 

It  IS  i>  Dr.  Thomson  thai  the  pro- 

portion I'l  lAic  of  (wLtssa  empl«y»d  in 

thes«  preparaliuot  may  uol  b«  sufficient  lor  lh« 


quantity  of  metal ;  the  inteolioa  is  6nt  ta< 
the  iron  by  a  partial  decomposition  of  l' 
employed,  and  then  to  combine  this  ifliid 
the  sujierabundant  acid  of  llie  super 
potassa. 

QuuUtiet. — The  color  of  this  preparatM 
a  brownish  green  ;  it  is  without  smell.  < 
but  a  slightly  styptic  taste.     '  The  'irong  | 
lime  water,  hydrosulphuret  of  potA.'^a, 
fusions  of  astringent  vegetables  decomp 
and  are  therefore  incompatible  in  fonoU 
it.' 

Medical  properties. — This  form  of  if 
been  supposed  particularly  applicable  in  d 
as  combining  a  diuretic  with  a  toaic  i 
Dose  90  to  3fi. 

Liquor  Jerri  aUuilini.     London. — S 
alkaline  iron. 

Take  of  iron  two  drachms  and  a 
acid  two  fluid  ounces,  distilled  water 
ounces,  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  [ 
fluid  ounces.     Mix  the  acid  and  the  t 
Iher,  pour  the  mixture  over  the  iron;' 
the  effervescence  shall  have  ceased   pout  i 
acid  and  solution.     Add  this  gradually  i 
intervals  to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  i 
tassa  frequently  agitating  until   it  beco 
brownish  red  color  and  no  further  effen 
he  excited.     Finally,  set  it  aside  for  six  ; 
and  pour  off  the  liquor. 

In  this  preparation  the  diluted  acid  I 
dises  the   iron,  and,  when   the  subcarf 
polassa,  is  added,  carbonic  acid  is  extn 
a  red  precipitate  formed,  which  is  uiti 
solved  by  the  excess  of  poiassa. 

Qualititt. — Taste  slightly  styptic  an 
exciting  a  sensation  of  coldness  in   the 
Water  precipitates  the  alkaline  iron 
clear  fluid  supernatant,  which  yields,  | 
poralion,  crystalsof  nilmle  of  polasi 

Medical  properties. — The  same  with  I 
preparations  of  iron  ;  but    scaicely  at  | 
ployed  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  I 
position  and  strength. 

Tinctura  ferri  ommoniati.      LoDdoD>> 
turt  of  ammoniated  iron. 

Take  of  ammoniated  iron  four  ouncM*! 
spirit  a  pint.     Digest  and  filter. 

Tmelura  ferri  timriatii.     Londou.- 
of  muriate  of  iron. 

Take  of  carbonate  of  iron  half  a  po 
riatic  acid  a  pint,  rectified  spirit  tlir«e  | 
the  acid  be  poured  over  the  carbonati 
*  glass  vessel,  and  let  the  mixture  be  < 
shaken    for   three   days.     Set  it  ip 
frees,  if  there  be  any,  may  subside  ; 
off  the  solution  and  add  to  it  the  spirit. 

Edinburgh. — Take  of  black  oxide  of  if 
rified  and  reduced  to  powder  three  ounces^  I 
riatic  acid  about  ten  ounces,  or  sulKci«nl  I4  I 
solve  the  powilvr.     DigeU  with  a  gentle 
and,   the  powder  bring  dissolved,  let 
alcohol  be  added  as  will  make  the  wIm 
amount  to  two  ..-..•..i-  ..,.|  «  half, 

llie  London  >  i«  of  amocci 

strength  than  H      !  uh  formula, 

Qualilift. — This  tiniUire   has  «  rtrf 
taste,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  bruwn 
coutains  th«  iron  in  lh«  slate  of  a  chk 
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i  t  black  oxide  of  iron  reni^iins 

With  the  alkalies  aod  the  r  ear- 

i  a  red  precipitate,  strikes  a  black 

>  01  astringent  vegetables,  and 

of  acacia  gum  an  orange 

BeDce  these  substances  cannot 

rilions  with  this  tincture.' 

ties. — A  useful  preparation  of 

given  in  large  doses  under 

nces   of    suppression  of   urine. 

I  from  ni^v.  to  f.  3fl. 

London. — Wine  of  iron. 

one  drachm,  lupertartrate   of 

Jer  six  drachms,  distilled  water 

I  much  OS  will  be  necessary,  proof 

luid  ounces.     Rub  the  iron  and 

0e  of  polassa  together,  and  expose 

glass  vessel  with   one   fluid 

be  air  for  six  weeks,  stirring 

,  and   frequently  adding  so 

^Si«r  as  may  be  necessary  to 
!  in  the  mass.  Then  dry  it  with 
|rab  it  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with 
knees  of  distilled  water.     Let  the 

■Jti  and  then  add  the  spirit. 
pThis  IS  'a  solution  of  tartrate  of 
riib  an  excess  of  superlarlrate 
iron  being  being  oxidised  and 
I  kcid  of  the  supertartrate. 

TtUt. — A  pleasant  preparation 
i  from  f.  3j.  to  f.  3ft. 

,  MX  Utdbarcyro. — Preparations 
of  mercury. 

nn  creta.    London. — Mercury 

ri&ed  mercury  (by  weight)  three 
'  chalk  five  ounces.  Let  them 
er  until  the   globules  entirely 

ilion  something  seems  to  be  ef- 
I  oiidisemenl  and  merely  mecha- 
Kof  (he  mercury. 

lUi. — Amoslexcellentalterative, 
[complaints   of  children    that   are 
tphatic  weakness  and   mesenteric 
for  ao  adult  from   grs.  vi. 

miiricu  ojyJum.  London. — Nitnc 

meicury  (by  weight)  three 

acid   by  weii;ht  a  pound  and  a 

I  water  two  pints.     Mix  them  in  a 

boil  until   the  mercury  he  dis- 

•  bit*  mass  remain  after  the  water 

Rub  tliis  into  powder,  and  put 

r  very  shallow  vessel ;  then  expose 

U,  sod  let  the  fire  be  gradually 

I  wpors  no  longer  be  emitted. 

ri  rubntm  per  acidum  ntlri- 

uxide   of  mercury    by 

i  meicary  three  parts,  diluted 
ur  parts.     Dissolve  the  mercury, 
I  ch»  solution  over  a  gentle  lire  to 
-"ti,  being  reduced  to  pow- 
v»  cucurbit,  and  covered 
....i-s.  Tlien  iidapt  a  capital 
I  having  nlacMl  it  in  a  sand-hutli 
be  roasted  with  a  tire 


gradually  raised  until  small  red  scales  be 
formed. 

QudHtia. — '  When  properly  prepared  this  is  a 
peroxide  mixed  with  some  nitrate  of  mercury.' 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  briglit  red  scales  which 
are  corrosive  and  acrid  ;  tliey  are  insoluble  in 
water  but  totally  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  de- 
composible  by  a  red  heat.  '  It  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  red  oxide  of  lead,  which  may  be 
detected  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the  oxide  in 
four  of  acetic  acid  ;  if  lead  be  present  the  solu- 
tion has  a  sweetish  taste  ;  and,  when  sulphureted 
water  is  dropped  into  it,  a  dirty  dark  precipitate 
is  thrown  down.  When  pure  it  is  perfectly 
volatilised  when  thrown  on  a  red  hoi  iron. ' 

Medicul  properties. — This,  the  ted  precipitate 
of  common  language,  is  only  used  as  an  external 
application  in  cases  of  chronic,  inflammatory,  and 
old  sores. 

Acetai  hydrarpyri.  Edinburgh. — Acetate  of 
mercury. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  three  ounces,  dilut-  d 
nitrous  acid  four  ounces  and  a  half,  or  a  little 
more  than  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  mercury, 
acetate  of  potassa  three  ounces,  boiling  water 
eight  pounds.  Mix  the  mercury  with  the  acid  ; 
and  towards  the  ctsiation  of  the  effervescence 
digest,  if  necessary,  until  the  mercury  be  com- 
pletely disolved.  Tlien  dissolve  the  acetate  of 
potassa  in  the  bailing  water,  and  immediately  to 
this  solution,  still  hot,  add  the  former,  and  mix 
them  together  by  agitation.  Set  the  mixture  aside 
lo  crystallise;  then  wash  the  crystals  placed  in  a 
funnel  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  finally  dry 
them  with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

In  preparing  the  acetate  of  mercury  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  the  vessels  which  are  used,  and 
the  funnel,  be  of  glass. 

In  this  preparation  a  nitrate  of  mercury  is  first 
procured  by  tlie  action  of  tlie  nitrous  acid  upon 
the  metal,  which  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  the 
potassa  of  the  acetate  unilingwith  tlie  acid  of  the 
salt ;  in  this  way  a  nitrate  of  potassa  is  procured 
which  remains  dissolved;  and  the  acetic  acid  of 
the  acetate  combines  with  oxidated  metal,  and 
thus  forms  the  acetate  of  mercury. 

Qualities. — This  salt  should  appear  in  small 
flat  crystals  of  a  silvery  whiteness  :  it  is  acrid  to 
the  taste;  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  not  in  alco- 
hol, and  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  heat. 

Mdlicttl  properties. — It  is  a  form  of  mercury 
not  much  used  ;  in  the  proportion  of  grs.  ii.  to 
f.  Jij.  of  rose  water,  some  have  recommended  it 
as  a  wash  in  certain  cutaneous  disorders.  Dose 
gr.  i.  twice  a  day. 

Hydrurgyri  oiydvm  cinertum.  Londcn. — Gray 
oxide  of  mercury. 

Take  of  submuriate  of  mercury  an  ou:  ce, 
lime-water  a  gallon.  Boil  the  submuriate  of 
mercury  in  the  lime-water,  stirring  it  assiduously 
until  the  gray  oxide  of  mercury  subside.  Let 
it  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  dried. 

Osidum  \i/drargt/ri  cincreum.  Edinburgh.— 
Cray  oxide  of  mercury. 

Take  of  submunate  of  mercury  half  an  ounce, 
lime-water  Bve  pounds.  Boil  the  submunate  in 
the  solution  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  slightly 
covered  vessel.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  fluid, 
and  let  the  oxide  be  washed  with  distilled  water 
and  dried. 
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The  lime  water  decomposes  the  subrouriale, 
and  the  gray  precipitate  is  a  protoxide.  l[  ca- 
lomel be  considered  a  proto-chloridc  of  mercury, 
we  must  admit  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  that  the  wa- 
ter of  the  lime-water  is  decomposed,  and  its 
bydrojen,  nnitiog  with  the  chlorine,  forms  muri- 
atic acid,  which  converts  the  lime  into  amunale, 
while  its  oxygen  changes  the  mercury  into  the 
protoxide. 

QuuUlUt. —  Color  gray.  Insipid,  without 
smell,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Mcdieal  properties. — Some  hare  considered 
this  preparation  as  an  exceedingly  useful  form  of 
mercury,  partly  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
its  strength.     Dose  from  gr.  i.  to  grs.  iij. 

Hydrargyri  oii/dum  rubrum.  Londoa. — Red 
oxide  of  mercury. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  (by  weight)  a  pound. 
Put  tlic  mercury  into  a  tall  glass  vessel  with  a 
narrow  mouth  and  broad  at  the  bottom.  Subject 
this  vessel  open  to  a  heat  of  600°  until  the  mer- 
cury be  converted  into  red  scales,  which  are  then 
to  be  rubbed  into  a  fine  powder. 

The  heat  in  this  process  volatilises  the  mercury, 
and  the  metal  in  this  siale  attracts  oxygen  from 
the  air  and  is  thus  converted  into  a  red  oxide. 

Qtialitiet. — This  preparation  produces  spark- 
ling deep  red  scales,  which  are  small  and  ex- 
ceedingly bnlliant,  without  odor,  but  of  a  sharp 
caustic  taste. 

Medical  proper liet. — Formerly  it  was  consi- 
dered ait  excellent  form  of  mercury  for  syphilis, 
but  is  at  present  very  little  employed.  Dose 
from  one-iixth  or  eighth  of  a  grain  to  one  grain. 
It  is  apt  to  affect  the  bowels,  and  is  therefore 
usually  combined  with  opium.  It  is  employed 
by  some  externally  as  an  escharolic. 

Hi/drargyri  oryinurioi.  London. — Oxjrmuriate 
of  mercury. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  (by  weight)  two 
pounds,  sulphuric  acid  thirty  ounces  (by  weight), 
dried  muriate  of  soda  four  pounds.  Boil  the 
mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel 
until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  become  dry;  rub 
this  when  cold  with  the  muriate  of  soda  in  a 
mortar  of  earthenware  ;  then  sublime  it  in  a 
glass  cucurbit,  with  a  heal  gradually  raised. 

Muriat  liydrarfyri  rorroncut.  tdinburgb. — 
Corrosive  muriate  of  mercury. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  two  pounds,  sul- 
phuric acid  two  pounds  and  a  half,  dried  muriate 
of  soda  four  pounds.  Boil  the  mercury  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel  placed  in  a 
sand  bath  until  the  matenal  become  dry.  Mix 
this  when  cold  in  a  gla>s  vessel  with  the  muriate 
of  soda;  then  sublime  in  a  glass  cucurbit  with  a 
heat  gradually  raised.  Separate  the  matter  sub- 
limed from  the  scons. 

'  According  to  the  latest  doctrines,  the  chlorine 
of  the  common  salt  leaves  the  sodium  and  uniting 
with  the  mercury  of  the  hypersulphale  forms  a 
bichloride  of  mercury  which  sublimes,  while  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  combining  with 
the  sodium  converts  it  into  soda,  which  unilM 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of 
•oda  which  remains  m  the  bottom  of  the  cu- 
curbit.' 

Qiia/i/irs.— Corrosive  lubliiMte,  as  it  was  for- 
merly called,  appear*  tii  the  form  of  very  small 


shining  white  crystals,  which  have  a  ve 
taste,  and  are  without  smell ;  they  rffloii 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  soluble  in  ' 
hoi,  and  the  acids.  Alkalies  and  oil) 
and  reduce  it.  '  It  is  also  decomp 
tions  of  tartrate,  of  potassa,  and  an 
trale  of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead,  and  (bq 
cipitales  in  infusions  and  decoction*  ] 
followingvegetable  substaLces.  Camo 
ers,  horse  radish  rooUcolumba  rool,( 
chona-bark,  rhubarb  root,  senna 
aruba  bark,  oak  bark,  tea,  and  in  J 
mixture,  consequently  it  is  incomp 
temporaneous  formula  with  these  sa 

Medieal  properties. — Formerly  veiyi 
ployed  in  syphilitic  affections ;  and 
tuting   the   main  ingredient  of  several] 
medicinals  which  profess  to  contain  no  I 
in  their  composition.    At  present  it  is  i 
in   chronic   affections  of  the  skin   than  ] 
other  disorder,  whether  these  have  or, 
syphilitic  origin  and  character.     I> 
tenth  of  a  grain  to  a  fourth,  two  or  I 
day. 

Liquor   fiydrargyri  ojymuriatit. 
•Solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

Take  of  oxymunate  of  mercury  eigbtj 
distilled  water  fifteen  fluid  ounces,  tedil 
rit  a  fluid  ounce.  Let  the  oxymuriate  or 
ry  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  the  spirit 

The  dose  of  this  solution  is  from  f.  5fi. 
each  fluid  ounce  containing  half  a  | 
salt.     The  solution  should   not  be  I 
exposed  to  a  strong  light,  as  it  thus  1 
composed  and  tlirows  down  calomel, 
lution  is  externally  useful  in  tetters  diln 
half  its  measure  of  water. 

Hydrargyrum  prttcipifatum  album. 
White  precipitated  mirrcury. 

Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  half  ( 
muriate  of  ammonia  four  ounces,  solutM 
carbonate  of  potassa  half  a  pint,  distill 
four  pints.     Dissolve  first  the  muriate  of] 
nia,  then  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  I 
tilled  water,  and  add  to  the  mixed  sola 
solution   of  subcarboiiate  of  potassa. 
precipitated  powder  be  washed  until  it  I 
tasteless,  then  it  is  to  be  dried. 

The  Dublin  College  order  the  pr 
be  made  by  an  addition  to  the  fluid  [ 
from  the  precipitated  submuriate  ofaqa 
water  of  ammonia,  which  Dr.  Thomson  l 
is  a  more  simple  and  a  more  economictl] 
of  obtaining  the  product.     The  corrosive  « 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  held  in  soluliaa| 
fluid  in  question,  and  is  precipitated  by  I 
monia. 

Qualitiei. — Muriate  of  mercury  and  : 
(so  Dr.  Thomson  names  it)  is  without 
taste;  it   is  a   sinouth  white   insoluble 
When  adulterated  with  while  lead  the  fr«il 
be  detected  '  by  digesting  one  part  of  it 
parts  of  acetic  acid,  and  adding  to  the 
a  small  c^uanlily  of  sulphuret  of  ima 
black  precipitate,  insoluble m  sulphuric  j 
dicites  the  pmrnce  of  lead.     Ciialk  and] 
are  also  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  kad 
detected  by  heating  ihr  nrrnaratioo  lo 
tpoon ;  if  pure  it  is  completely  rotstiln 
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March  a  black  coal  is  led  ;   or 
lift  a  «Kile  powder  at  ihe  boltom  of 

». — Used  only  as  an  oint- 
:  other  affections  of  the  skin. 
tfm^icatwn.  London. — Purified 

inio  an  iron  retort,  and  having 
■tji  the  punfied  mercury. 
\  furtjicatvt.    Edinburgh. — Purifi- 

ory  «ii  parts,  filings  of  iron  one 
)  together  and  distil  from  an  iron 

rial.  London. — Subrouriale 

mcrcory  (by  weight)   four 
raeid  (by  weight)  thirty  ounces, 
I  one  pound  and  a  half,  muriate  of 
I  ounce*.     Boil  two  pounds  of  the 
;  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel 
f  of  mercury  be  dry  ;  when  this 
be  triturated  with  two  pounds  of 
\  u>  earthen  mortar,  that  they  may  be 
Then  add  the  muriate  of  soda, 
cethertiil  all  ginbules disappear ; 
lime.     Reduce  the  sublimed  mat- 
\^nt  powder;  pass   it   tlirough  a 
it  carefiilly  with  the  muriate  of 
riously  dissolved    in   a  gallon   of 
water.     Set  it   aside   that  the 
^Mbaide.     Pour  off  the  solution,  and 
r  repeatedly  with  distilled  water, 
ilntion  of  ammonia  dropped  into 
pg  duwD.     Finally,  reduce  it  to  a 
'   :  in  the  mauner  directed  for  the 
lehalk. 

rgyri    mit'a    lice    calomelat. 
tild    tubmuriate   of  mercury   or 

ate  of  mercury  four  parts,  puri- 
parts.     Rub  the  muriate  in  a 

nth  a  little  water  in  order  to  pre- 

Hi  powder  from  rising ;  then  add  the 

lOrf  (icain  triturate  until  it  be  extin- 

fat  the  dtied  mass  into  an  oblong 

only  of  which  it  shall  fill,  and 

land-baih.  Again  let  the  sublimed 

rated,  and  again  sublimed  ;  then 

-fine  powder,  which  is  lastly  to  be 

ilh  boiling  diililled  water. 

porlaiit  pieparation  is  a  proto- 

ury  (and  nut  a  submuri^te).    In 

of  tlie  London  College,  following 

the  mercury  is  first  formed  into 

which  is  mixed  with  the  common 

rtcd  into  corrosive  sublimate,  but 

aotDenl  of  its  formation,  is  again 

the  ammonia  of  the  muriate  of 

1)  isd  converted   into   calomel.      But 

■a»«cioally  the  case,  that  the  cor- 

h  is  formed  is  a  perchloride, 

calomel  by  one- half  of  the 

><th  the  additional  portion  of 

ng  a  prolochlonde.    By  Inlu- 

iry,  a«  directed  by  llie  two 

the  corrosive  muriate  the 

a  gray  color.     The  sublima- 

eembination  of  the  mercury  with 


(he  chloride  and  its  reduction  to  the  state  of  prn- 
tochloride  complete  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Ihe  first  sublimation,  for  both  metallic  mercury 
and  corrosive  muriate  are  found  unchanged  in  the 
sublimed  mass ;  and  thence  the  necessity  of  the 
second  trituration  and  subsequent  sublimations 
By  repeating,  however,  the  sublimation  loo  often 
the  product  is  injured,  as  corrosive  muriate  is 
formed  in  each  sublimation.  The  final  tritura- 
tion and  levigation  are  intended  to  separate  any 
corrosive  muriate  that  may  have  been  formed. 
In  performing  the  process,  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  during  the  trituration  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  first  instance  is  very  necessary;  as  otherwise 
the  operator  is  apt  to  suffer  extremely  from  the 
acrid  powder  of  (he  corrosive  muriate  which  is 
elevated .'. — Thomson. 

Qualities. — Calomel  is  of  a  dull  white  appear- 
ance, without  odor  or  taste  ;  it  is  insoluble.  It 
is  rendered  black  by  trituration  with  lime-water 
and  the  alkalies,  and  it  is  also  decomposed  by 
sulphureted  hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphureu, 
by  antimony,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  soap. 

Medical  propertiei. — This  preparation  in  dif- 
ferent doses,  according  lo  circumstances,  is  in 
greater  use  than  any  other  form  of  mercury.  It 
is  employed  as  a  purgative,  alterative,  and  de- 
obstruent,  and  antispasmodic,  and,  indeed,  as  a 
diuretic  and  sedative,  when  combined  with  other 
substances  and  duly  proportioned  as  to  dose, 
which  varies  from  the  sixth  of  a  grain  to  many 
grains  and  even  scruples. 

Submuriat  liydrargijri  pr^cipitutui.  Edin- 
burgh.— Precipitated  submuriate  of  mercury. 

Take  of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  purified  mercury, 
of  each  eight  ounces,  muriate  of  soda  four 
ounces  and  a  half,  boiling  water  eight  pounds. 
Mix  the  mercury  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
and  towards  the  termination  of  the  effervescence 
digest  with  a  gentle  heal,  frequently  shaking  Ihe 
vessel.  It  is  necessary  for  more  mercury  to  be 
mixed  with  the  acid  than  it  can  dissolve,  so  that 
a  completely  saturated  solution  be  obtained. 

Dissolve  at  the  same  time  the  muriate  of  soda 
in  the  boiling  water ;  then  to  this  add  the  other 
solution  while  it  is  yet  warm,  and  mix  tliem  very 
quickly  together.  After  the  precipitate  has  sub- 
sided pour  off  the  saline  fluid,  and  wash  the 
submuriate  of  mercury  by  frequent  affusions  of 
warm  water,  which  are  to  be  poured  off  each 
time  af^er  the  precipitate  subsides,  until  the 
water  come  off  tasteless. 

In  this  process  the  mild  muriate  is  mixed  with 
the  subnilrate  of  mercury,  by  which  its  powers 
are  modified;  for  Ihe  metal  is  oxydiscd  to  a  maxi- 
mum by  solution  in  nitric  acid  with  heni,  and  a 
subnilrate  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Heat,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  the 
process. 

Qualiliet. — Calomel  prepared  in  the  above 
way  is  smoother  and  not  so  heavy  as  that  ob- 
tained by  sublimation,  but  otherwise  is  similar, 
with  the  exception  of  its  containing  the  subni- 
lrate if  prepared  with  heat  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  tlie  college. 

Medical  propcrliei. — Essentially  the  same 
with  common  calomel. 

Hi/drarfyri  tulphuittum  tignim.  Lcndon.— 
Black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
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Take  of  purified  mercury  (by  weiglit)  one 
pound,  suhliined  sulphur  a  pound.  LfI  them 
be  ruhbed  tncieihirr  till  the  lilobules  diiappear. 

Sulphuretum  lii/drarf:yri nigrum.  Edinburgh. — 
fihick  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Take  of  purified  mercury,  sublimed  sulphur, 
of  each  equal  weights.  Let  them  be  trhurated 
together  in  a  elass  mortar  with  a  glass  pestle, 
until  the  globules  of  mercury  altogether  disap- 
pear. It  may  also  be  made  with  double  the 
quantity  of  mercury. 

It  seems  that  some  chemical  combination  is 
effected  by  the  trituration  of  the  mercury  with 
the  sulphur,  but  that  the  metal  is  not,  as  it  had 
been  supposed  by  Fourcroy,  at  all  oxidated. 

Qualilies. — The  black  sulphuret  of  mercury 
b  without  taste  or  smell.  The  application 
'6f  heat  occasions  it  to  emit  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  When  aduher3ted  with  ivory  black,  which 
la  not  sellom  the  case,  the  fraud  may  be  de- 
tected by  thruwini;  the  m.-us  on  a  red  hut  iron, 
when  ashes  will  be  left  if  there  had  been  any  ad- 
mixture of  the  irory  black. 

Medical  properties. — It  has  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  affections, 
and  as  a  remedy  against  worms.  Dose  from 
gr.  V.  to  3ft. 

Ilydnngyrt  tulphitrelum  rubrum.  London. — 
>ed  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
Take  of  purified  mercury  (by  weight)  forty 
nces,  sublimed  sulphur  eight  ounces.  Having 
melted  the  sulphur  over  the  fire,  mix  the  mer- 
cury, and  immediately  upon  the  swelling  of  the 
masi  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover 
it  with  force  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  calcliing 
fire  ;  then  rub  it  into  powder  and  sublime. 

Qualiliei. — This  preparation  (cinnabar)  is  of  a 
bright  vivid  red  color,  without  taste  and  inso- 
luble. '  It  is  sometimes  adultemte'l  with  red 
lead,  dragon's  blood,  and  chalk  :  the  first  is  dis- 
covered by  the  same  process  as  was  described 
for  discovering  it  in  the  red  oxide;  spirit  of 
wine  detects  the  second  by  extracting  the  color- 
ing matter ;  and  the  last  is  discovered  by  an 
effervescence  being  excited  by  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lime  on  add- 
ing S'llpliuric  acid. 

Mrdieal  prnpertiet. — Deobstruent  and  altera- 
tive. Not  at  present  much  employed.  Dose 
for  internal  use  gr.  x.  to  id.  Factitious  cinna- 
bar, as  it  has  been  called,  is  used  by  some  for 
fumigating  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat. 

Subinlphai  hydrargt/ri  Jlama.  Edinburgh. — 
Yellow  subsulpliate  of  mercury. 

Take  of  purified  mercitry  two  parts,  sulphuric 
acid  three  parts.  Tut  them  into  a  gla^  cucur- 
bit, placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  boil  lliein  to  dry- 
ness. Pulverise  the  white  mass  le(\  ai  Uie  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  and  tiirow  it  into  boiling  water. 
It  will  be  immediately  changed  into  a  yellow 
powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  frequent 
affusions  of  warm  water. 

Ill  tins  process  a  supersulpliale  of  mercury  i* 
first  formed;  but  the  continued  application  of 
beat  eiucls  and  partly  decomposes  a  portion  of 
the  aciil,  til"  "1.1  ii  •'■•"omes  more  oxidised,  and 
a  subsulph.i'  .'d. 

QuaUtKi  ;  .imtlon  isof  a  ftnebright 

yellow;   it   »  without  smtll,  but  of  u  acrid 


taste, 
cury 


It  is  changed  by  rubbing  i( 
into  the  black  oxide  ;   and  a  n 


by  I 

ide  ; 
duces   It   to  its  metallic  state 


aiioit  I 


by  ej 
oxyi;en. 

Medical  properliet. — Principally  i 
errhine.  It  has  been  found  exlreni 
in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  diseases  o 
but  even  for  this  purpose  its  acrimoi 
to  be  sheathed  with  swme  bland  powd< 
or  liquorice  root,  powder  in  the  pr 
grs.  V.  to  gr.  j.  of^  subsulphate.  u 
grs.  V.  it  operates  as  a  powerful  enietj 

Pr^pakata  e  Pluhbo — PreparatiQ 

Plumbi  acetoi.  London. — Acetals  i 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  lead  a  pd 
acetic  acid  one  pint,  boiling  distilled 
pint  and  a  half.  Mix  the  acid  with  dM 
these  add  the  subcarbonate  of  lead, 
then  filter  the  solution  through  paper,  i 
evaporated  it  until  a  pellicle  appear  i 
face,  set  it  apart  for  the  formatioit  i 
Pour  off  the  fluid,  and  let  the  ci 
upon  bibulous  paper. 

.Acetat  plumbi.  Edinburgh 

Take  of  white  oxide  of  lead  any 
weaker  acetic  acid  a  sufiicienl  quantity 
oxide  into  a  cucurbit,  and  (lOur  over  t 
its  weight  of  the  acid.  Ijet  the  mill 
upon  a  warm  sand-bath  until  the  aci 
sweet ;  then  pour  it  off,  and  add  fit 
successive  portions,  until  no  more  s* 
communicated.  Evaporate  all  the  i 
from  impurities  in  a  glass  vessel  to  ^ 
lence  of  thin  honey,  and  set  it  aside 
place  for  crystals  to  form,  which  are  ti 
in  the  shade.  Again  evaporate  Che 
liquor  tli.it  new  crystab  may  be  obb 
repeal  the  evaporation  until  no  more  ( 

These  piocesses  are  seldom  emp 
acetate  of  the  shops  being  generally  I 
is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  treatin| 
lead  with  distilled  vinegar. 

Qualities. — Acetate  of  lead  (sugv  i 
possessed  of  an  astringent  and  sweet  I 
in  die  form  of  white  crystals.  It 
efflorescent,  and  is  soluble.  It  iideeM 
the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  ■ 
acids  and  neutral  salts,  lime,  nugotel 
the  sulphurets ;  but  it  is  not  affected  1 
tion  of  gum. 

Medical    prtmrtiet. — Powerfi 
and  sedative.     Dose  from  a  quai 
a  grain.      It  is  in  the  general 
bine  it  with  about   half  its  q 
Externally  it  is  much  used  as  a  coUyrl 
proportions  of  fifteen  grains  or  a  tcm 
a  pint  uf  water. 

Liquor  plumbi  subacetatii.  LoodoB^ 
of  suhacetale  of  lead. 

Take    of   semivitrified  oxide 
pounds,  acetic  acid  (distilled  vii 
Mix  them,  and   lioil  them   down  to 
stirring  assiduously  ;  then  set  the  tohl 
tliat  the  impurities  may  subside,  andt 

Qualiltfs. — lilts  solution  u  of  • 
straw  color,  with  a  sweetish  and  Ml 
taste.  '  It  is  partially  decoraj 
diluted  sritb  distilled    water 


anectea  i 

rerfol^l 
juart^H 
ilw^H 
quaiJ^ 
1  cnllyrl 
a  tcm 
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piccipiute    immeilialely    lakes 
precipitated  in   the  form  of  a 

t  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates ; 
Ipncipitate  is  produced  by  the  alka- 

*t».      It  is  inae»>d  the  best  t<>3t  for 

barated  hydrogen  in  any  compound. 

I  is  klso  incompatible  with  solutions 
Ike  gam  of  which   it  coa^lates ; 

OMSl  delicate  test  for  mucilage  with 
•in  ac<{U9iniet). 

M  fnftrtitt. — Only  employed  exier- 
It Mailed  Goulard's  extract  from  harin; 
IwJuccJ  into  practice  by  a  surgeon  of 
licr«f  A*t  name. 

f  a^Mii  tubacetutit  ditulus.  London. — 
iMataea  of  subacetale  of  lead. 
Ifnlafbon  of  subacelate  of  lead  a  fluid 
(teflltil  water  a  pint,  proof  spint  a  fluid 
,    Mu  them. 

ptrfhioas  preparation,  inasmuch  as  the 
I'  M  easly  made  extemporaneously,  and 
|ih  ■ttording  to  circumstances. 

IUTji  ■  Zinco. — Preparations  of  zinc. 
'imjf^perata.  London. —  Prepared  cala- 

k(  Cut  calamine  and  beat  it  to  powder  ; 
hi  it  hau>  a  state  of  very  fine  powder,  lo 
HrdiiMied  for  prepannz  ch.-ilk. 
laa  amei  iuipuna  preparalus.  Edin- 
-P«»p«r«d  impure  carbonate  of  zinc. 
b|  raMhRl  lo  powder,  in  an  iron  moitar, 
■te  of  zinc  roasted  by  those  who 
and  having  levitated  it  with  a 
1 1  porphyry,  it  Is  to  be  put  into  a 
I  and  water  poured  over  it,  which, 
lly  agitating  the  vessel,  is  to  be 
r  leaded  with  the  powder.  The  fine 
nslMides  after  the  water  lias  re- 
Ijihen  to  be  drie<l.  The  coarse 
anoot  suspend  is  again  to  be 
"  as  before. 

riKj. — Calamine  is  principally 
form  of  a  dry  powder  to  the 
>  which  infants  are  subject,  and  is 

1^^  useful  application. 

Baa    impurtuH    pritparatum.    Edin- 
•■Alpatcd  imimre  oxide  of  zinc. 
^npifvi  in  the  same  manner  as  the  im- 
•OMteof  line. 

yttitam.  London. — Oxide  of  zinc, 
•f  Mtphalc  of  zinc  one  pound,  solution 
Bail  one  pint,  or  so  mucli  as  may  be  re- 
dhwilhJ  water  one  pint.  Dissolve  the 
>  if  tine  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add 
\  aohttiou  of  ammonia  as  may  be  neces- 
Miaiy  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  zinc. 
r  dba  aolBlion,  wash  the  powder  repeat- 
k  dwdlVd  water,  and  dry  itupona  sand- 
al ciars.  Bdmburgh. — Oxide  of  zinc. 

hl^  cnclble  be  placed  in  a  furnace 
Mil  bsiBiBf  coals  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mhtx  iaclined  to  its  mouth,  and  when 
vm  tt  aim  beated  to  a  moderate  detrree 
■•  A(«w  inlo  it  a  piece  of  tine  of  about 
■  pai|^.  The  zinc  is  soon  inflnmed 
■■ilu)  into  while  flocculi,  which  are  oc- 
I7  lokt  famoTed  from  the  surface  of  the 


metal  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  combustion  ;  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  over,  let  the  oxide  of  zinc  be  reniov(><I 
from  the  crucible.  Then  throw  in  another  pn-ce, 
and  let  the  operation  be  repealed  as  often  as 
necessary.  Finally,  let  the  oxide  of  zinc  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  the  impure  car- 
bonate of  zinc. 

The  quantity  of  water  ordered  by  the  London 
College  is  said  to  be  too  small.  Mr.  Brande  as 
quoted  by  Ur.  Thomson  says  the  word  congium 
should  be  substituted  for  octarium. 

Qutttitiej. — Insipid,  of  a  pure  white  color 
and  infusible,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  acids.  It  is  oRen  adulterated  with 
chalk,  and  sometimes  contains  while  lead.  By 
pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  the  specimen,  the  first 
IS  discovered  by  the  eflerrescenee  which  is  ex- 
cited, the  second  by  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead 
being  formed. 

Mtdicul  propertiet. — Tonic  and  antispasmodic. 
Considerably  employed  in  chorea  and  epilepsy. 
Dose  gr.  i.  to  grs.  v. 

Zinci  sulphtu,  London. — Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Take  of  zinc  broken  into  small  pieces  four 
ounces,  sulphuric  acid  by  weight  six  ounces, 
Wiiter  four  pints.  Mix  them  in  a  glass  vessel, 
an  J,  when  the  effervescence  Is  over,  filter  the  so- 
lution through  paper ;  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle 
bei;in  to  form  on  the  surfiice,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallise. 

Edinburgh. — Take  of  zinc  cut  inlo  small 
pieces  three  parts,  sulphuric  acid  five  parts, 
water  twenty  parts.  Mix,  and  the  effervescence 
being  over  digest  for  a  short  time  on  hot  sand. 
Then  filter  the  decanted  solution  through  paper, 
and  after  due  evaporation  set  it  apart  for  the  for- 
mation of  crystals. 

In  these  processes  the  zinc  decomposes  the 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  being  attracted  by  the  metal  hydrogen 
becomes  disengaged  with  effervescence.  The 
greatest  portion  of  tlie  sulphate  of  zinc  which  is 
used  in  tiie  shops  is  prepared  by  exposing  blende 
in  such  a  way  that  white  vitriol,  an  it  is  culled, 
results.  This  white  vitriol  is  purified  by  solu- 
tion in  water,  the  solution  being  allowed  to  eva- 
porate slowly  in  an  open  vessel  containing  some 
granulated  zinc;  by  tliis  process  any  sulphate  of 
lead  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  caused  to  subside,  and  the  other  salts  are 
decomposed  by  the  metallic  zinc. 

Qualitie$. — ^The  preparation  is  probably  a  su- 
persutphate;  its  taste  is  acidulous  and  mrlalllc. 
It  is  without  smell.  '  It  Is  decomposed  by  the 
alkalies,  earths,  and  hydrosulphurets ;  and 
throws  down  a  dirty  looking  precipitate,  from 
astringent  vegetable  infusions,  with  which  there- 
fore It  is  incompatible  in  prescriptions.' 

Medicai  propcrliri. — "roiiic,  antispasmodic, 
and  astringent.  In  scruple  or  half  drachro 
doses  It  is  emetic.  It  is  also  employed  In  ex- 
ternal aflitctlons,  especially  in  ophthalmic  com- 
plaints accompanied  by  a  laxity  of  vessel.  Dose 
as  a  collyrium  3j.  to  half  a  pint  of  rose  water. 
Do»e  for  internal  administration  from  one  grain 
to  three  or  four. 

Solutio  tulphutU  tinci.  Edinburgh. — Solutioo 
of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
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Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc  sixteen  grains, 
water  ei|;ht  ounces,  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
sixteen  drops.  Dissolve  thesulpbute  of  line  m 
the  »aler,  and,  afler  adding  the  acid,  filter  the 
solution  llirous;li  paper. 

Sulutio  acttutit  tiaci.  Edinburgh. — Solution 
of  acetate  of  zinc. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc  one  drachm,  acetate 
of  lead  four  scruples,  distilled  water  twenty 
ounces.  Dissolve.  Let  the  salts  be  mixed 
separately  in  ten  ounces  of  the  water;  then  mix 
the  sulntions,  and,  after  the  precipitate  has  sub- 
sided, filter. 

Here  there  is  a  double  decomposition  ;  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  gives  out  its  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  oxide  of  lead  contained  in  the  acetate,  and 
the  zinc,  ri;Huced  to  the  sute  of  oxide,  combine* 
with  (lie  acid  of  the  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  acetate 
of  zinc  remains  in  solution  and  is  thus  easily 
separ.ktcd  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  by  filtering. 

Medical  propntttt. —  Employed  principally  as 
a  collyrium,  and  in  gooorrhosa  after  tbe  ioflam- 
roation  has  subsided. 

SuLPBirRE*. — Preparations  of  sulphur. 

0/nimsu//)Aur<i(H/ii. London. — Sulphuretedoil. 

Talie  of  washed  sulphur  two  ounces,  olive 
oil  a  pint.  Add  the  sulphur  to  the  oil  gradually, 
the  oil  being  heated  in  a  very  large  iron  pot ; 
stir  the  mixture  after  each  addition  till  union  is 
produced. 

Qualities. — Smell  fetid  and  taste  acrid,  color 
of  a  reddish  brown;  it  emits  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen when  subjected  to  heal. 

Medical  propertici. — Stimulant ;  and,  when 
employed  externally,  cleansing  or  detergent,  it 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  chronic  affec- 
tioii!  of  the  chest,  under  the  notion  of  its  healing 
nature,  in  doses  of  from  n\  v.  to  tri  ixx. 

Polatsa  lulphurctum,  London. — Sulphuret  of 
potassa. 

Take  of  washed  sulphur  an  ounce,  snbcarbon- 
ate  of  pulassa  two  ounces.  Rub  them  together 
and  place  the  mixture  in  a  covered  crucible 
over  the  fire  until  they  unite. 

Sulphiirctum  potaaa.  Edinburgh. — Sulpburet 
of  potassa. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  two  parts, 
sublimed  sulphur  one  part.  Hub  them  together 
and  put  them  into  a  large  covered  crucible,  to 
which,  a  cover  being  adapted,  apply  the  fire 
cautiously  until  they  melt.  Preserve  tlie  mass 
in  a  well  closed  vessel. 

We  are  told  that  id  order  to  effect  a  complete 
combination  the  subcarbonate  should  be  ex- 
posed in  a  crucible  to  a  red  heat  previously  to 
Its  beiiiJiC  rubbed  with  the  sulphur  ;  the  water  of 
ih*  subcarbonate  would  thus  be  dissipated,  and 
at  tlie  <aine  time  a  portion  of  tlie  carbonic  acid 
expelled,  both  of  which,  when  nol  driven  off, 
alter  the  product.  So  that  the  direclioiu  of  the 
colleges  for  th«  preparation  are  defective. 

Qualititt. — \V  ithont  much  odor  when  dry, 
but  emitting  sulphureted  hydrogen  when  moist- 
ened. Taste  «rnd,  texture  brilile.breakui^wiih 
a  glassy  fracture  of  a  brown  color.  It  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air.  thereby  becomes  green, 
and  gradually  changed  into  a  hydrogureted 
tulphuret   of  pol«ssa,   combined   with    a   situll 


E 


portion  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  It 
posed  by  acids,  and  its  sulphur  sub 
the  mass  is  exposed  to  a  violent  heat 

Med'ual  proptrlies. — Alterative  ai 
degree  diaphoretic.  It  has  been  m 
allay  the  extreme  irritation  of  pruri; 
employed  in  other  cutaneous,  as  ali 
mstic  and  pulmonary  disorders.  I> 
v.  to  gr.  X. 

Sulphur  latum.  London. — Washed 

Take  of  sublimed  sulphur  a  po 
boiling  water  upon  it.  so  that  the  ai 
be  any,  may  be  washed  away;  then  i 

Sulphur lublunatum  lolum.  Edinbur) 
ed  sublimed  sulphur. 

Take  of  sublimed  sulphur  one  part 
parts.     Boil  the  sulphur  for  a  short 
water ;  then  pour  off  this  water,  and 
affusions   of  cold    water,    let   all    t1 
washed  away.     Lastly,  dry  the  sulph 

Sulphur  prgcipitatum.  London.—! 
sulphur. 

Take  of  sublimed  sulphur  a 
burnt  lime  two  pounds,  water 
Boil  the  sulphur  and  the  lime  togi 
water,  then  niter  the  liquor  through 
let  as  much  muriatic  acid  be  droppe 
may  be  sufficient  to  precipitate  tl 
Lastly,  wash  this  with  repeated  i 
water  until  it  lose  all  taste. 

'  In  the  first  part  of  this  ptt)C« 
gureted  sulpburet  of  lime  is  prodti 
combination  of  the  lime  and  sulphu 
ing  a  decomposition  of  pan  of  the 
hydrogen  of  which  unites  with  a  po 
sulphur,  and  forms  a  liydrosulphure 
oxygen  with  another  portion  furmi 
acid  that  combines  witti  |>art  of  th> 
thus  the  solution  contains  a  small 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  sulpburet 
rather  tlie  base  of  limp,  calcium,  cor 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  hydroi 
phuiet  is  then  decomposed  by  the  m 
which  unites  with  the  lime,  and  for« 
muriate  while  the  sulphur  is  preci| 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengag< 
son. 

Qualities. — Color  white,  inclininj 
not  materially  differing  from  subliou 

Ui/droiulphurrtum  ammoruc.  Edmt 
drosulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  sulphi 
of  each  four  ounces,  muriatic  acid  e 
water  two  pounds  and  a  half.  P( 
previously  mixed  with  the  water  oo 
ret,  and  transmit  the  evolved  gas 
water  of  ammonia.  Preserve  the 
well-stopped  phials. 

Qua/ifirf.— Color  of  a  dark  greet 
and  taste  acrid.     Acids  decompoM  j 

Medicai  proptTtie$. — Sedative, 
principally  employed  in  dia^ 
niv.  gradually  increased. 

VF,nET*MM». — V( 

For  collecting  vegetables  we  han 
ing  directions  given  by  the  London 

Vegetables  are  to  be  gathered  ( 
and  place  where  they  grow  spontao 


wlien  no  dew  is  futiiid  upon 

,,  '  tre  to  l)«  collecteJ  yearly,  and  any 
^LiaTr  been  kept  for  more  tliiin  a  year 
Itlhown  aw»y. 

Pint  the  most  part  to  be  dug  up 
oting  out  of  their  stems  or  leave*. 
lu  bv  collected  at  that  season  in 
ktion  from  the  wood  is  more  easily 

to  be  gathered  aAer  tlie  expansion 
and  before  the  seeds  have  come 


K 


to  be  gathered  when  they  are  just 


I  at  to  be  eollected  when  ripe,  and  be- 
|l(vp  from  the   plant.     They  ought  to 
IlllB  their  seed  vessels. 
^^m  f^peraliv-  London. — Piepara- 

^B  io«n  after  being  gatlirrod,  except 
PRie  to  be  used  in  .1  recent  stale,  are 
Jiljr  ipread  out  and  dried  as  quickly  as 
»it)i  »  fenllf  li»,it.  so  that  tlieir  color 
(be  altered;  they  are  then  to  be  pre- 
ia  proper  situation)  or  vessels  where 
tmoatare  are  excluded 
lyltith  we  demre  to  be  preserreil  fresh 
iMied  io  dry  sand.  The  squill  root, 
^Bfi  ts  to  be  denuded  of  its  and  coats, 
pKfty  cut  Into  thin  slues. 

rfrmis  if  they  be  not  ripe,  or  if  they  be 
4ritd,  are  10  be  placed  in  a  damp  silu- 
ItAiy  may  become  sof^ ;  (hen  the  pulp 
fpBwd  out  through  a  hair  sieve;  then 
Wh  »  gentle  heat,  frequently  stirring; 
"  I  water  evaporated  in  a  water  bath 
I  act^Dtre  a  doe  consistence. 

pods  of  cassia  pour  boiling 
I  wash  out  the  pulp,  which  is  first 
I  through  a  sieve  with  lar^'e  holes, 
through   a  hair  sieve ;  then  the 
dissipiled   in  a  water-bath,  until 
Bre  a  due  consistence. 
TeT  juice  of  ripe  and  fresh  fruits  is 
1  through  a  sieve  without  boiline. 
tTtu-culiv.     Edinburgh. — The 
1  and  flowers. 

flowen  should  be  dried  by  the 
'  •  stove  or  a  common  fire  in  such 
■taaoe  as  will  admit  of  the  operation 
RMgdpljr  finished ;  for  thus  are  their 
^^^^bcrred,  the  indication  of  which 
^^^^P^preferration   of  their   natural 


*f  b*mlock,  and  of  other  plants 
If  *  '■'   vrilntile  matter,  are  immc- 

p»r  <<\  to  be  reduced  to  pow- 

Mpi  to  wen  «iopperl  glass  vessels. 
)Ot<d  H»  KO-quiU  freed  from  its  outer 
»  be  imwvenrly  cut  into  Ihin  slices. 
lalioa  ttf  i)»  being  properly  dried  is  the 
•f  ill  b«Ueme»  and  acrimony  after  it 
Mfrnbte. 

Edmhiurgb. — Extraction 


wUdi  aieni  >  pulp,  if  unripe,  or  if 
dry,  kre  la  be  boiM  in  a  small  quan- 
lill  tbey  become  son ;  then  the 
through  a  h«ir  sieve. 


and  afterwards  boiled  with  a  gentle  beat  in  an 
eaithen  vessel,  stirring  frequently  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  burning,  until  it  acquire  the  con- 
sistence of  honey. 

In  like  manner  the  pulp  of  cassia  fistula  is  to 
be  boiled  out  from  the  bruised  pod,  and  then 
brought  to  a  due  consisleuce  by  the  evaporation 
of  the  water.  The  pulps  of  fresh  and  ripe 
fruits  are  to  be  pressed  through  a  sieve  without 
previous  boiling. 

Succi  spisiati.  Edinburgh. — Inspissated  juices. 

Beat  the  fresh  substance  and  press  it  strongly 
through  a  canvas  bag  so  as  to  obtain  the  juice, 
which  being  put  into  a  wide  and  shallow  vessel, 
and  heated  by  means  of  boiling  water  saturated 
with  sea  salt,  is  to  lie  reduced  to  the  consistence 
of  honey.  The  mass  when  cold  is  to  be  put 
into  glazed  earthen  vessels,  and  moistened  with 
strong  alcohol. 

Gummi  Tcsina.  London. — Gum-resins. 

Separate  opium  very  carefully  from  all  extra- 
neous matter,  particularly  from  that  on  its  out- 
side. Let  it  be  preserved  in  a  sof\  state  proper 
for  forming  pills,  and  in  a  stale  of  hardness  such 
as  can  be  produced  by  drying  it  in  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  so  that  it  may  be  reducible  to 
powiler. 

Those  gum  renins  are  to  be  considered  the 
best  which  can  be  selected  so  free  from  impurity 
as  to  require  no  purifying  opention.  If,  how- 
ever, they  appear  less  pure,  boil  them  in  water 
until  ihey  soften,  and  squeeze  them  by  a  press 
through  a  hempen  bag:  then  set  them  apart  that 
the  resinous  matter  may  subside.  Pour  off  the 
supernatant  fluid,  and  evaporate  it  by  a  water- 
bath  heat,  adding  the  resinous  portion  toward* 
the  end  of  the  opention,  that  it  may  combine 
with  the  gummy  part. 

Those  gum  resins  which  liquify  readily  are  to 
be  purified  by  putting  them  into  an  ox  bladder, 
and  holding  them  in  boiling  water  until  they 
become  sufficiently  soft  to  be  freed  from  impuri- 
ties by  pressing  them  through  a  hempen  bag. 

Dissolve  the  balsam  of  storax  in  rectified  spirit 
and  strain  ;  then  distil  off  the  spirit  by  a  gentle 
heal,  until  the  balsam  acquire  a  due  consistence. 

OtCA  ExpRESSA — Expressed  oils. 

Oleum  amygdalarum.  London. — Oil  of  al- 
monds. 

Macerate  almonds  either  bitter  or  sweet  in 
cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  bruise  them  ; 
then  express  the  oil  without  heat. 

CHeum  amygdali  communit.  Edinburgh.— Oil 
of  the  almond. 

Take  fresh  almonds  and  bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar;  then  put  them  into  a  hempen 
bag,  and  express  the  oil  by  a  press  without 
heat. 

Medical  prnpertiei. — Demulcent  and  emol- 
lient.    Dose  from  f.  Jft  *"  f-  .?j- 

Oleum  tint.  London. — Oil  of  lioteed. 

Bruise  the  seeds  of  common  flax,  and  then 
express  the  oil  without  heat. 

Medieat  prppertiei. — Jjixative  at  well  as  de- 
mulcent and  emollient.  It  has  been  much  re- 
commended by  some  in  hsroorrhoidal  aflectioni ; 
but  it  is  principally  used  either  as  an  external 
applicatior>  in  cases  of  bums  and  scalds,  or  id 
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the  form  of  enemata.  Dose  by  the  mouth  from 
f.  3fl  to  f.  ^.  as  an  enema  from  f.  3i>j-  to  f.  3»j- 

Ulewn  ricini.  London. — Castor  oil. 

Bruise  the  seeds  of  castor,  first  deprived  of 
their  pellicles,  and  express  the  oil  without  heat. 

O1.E&  DiSTiLLATA. — Distilled  or  rolatile  oils. 

Olea  diiliUata.  London.^Distilled  oils. 
The  seeds  of  anise  and  carraway,  the  flowers 
of  chamomile  and  lavender,  the  berries  of  juni- 
per and  all-spice,  the  tops  of  rosemary,  and  the 
whole  plants  of  the  other  articles  are  to  be  used. 

Any  one  of  these  is  to  be  put  into  an  alembic, 
and  so  much  water  is  to  be  added  as  will  cover 
it,  the  oil  is  then  to  be  distilled  in  a  large  refri- 
geratory. 

The  water  which  distils  over  with  the  carra- 
way, peppermint,  spearmint,  all-spice,  and  pen- 
nyroyal is  to  be  kept  for  use. 

OUa  volatilia,  Edinburgh. — Volatile  oils. 

So  much  water  only  is  to  be  used  as  wilt  pre- 
yent  empyreuma  during  distillation.  The  dis- 
tillation may  be  immediately  commenced  after 
due  maceration,  and  the  oil  afterwards  separated 
firom  the  water. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe  in  preparing 
tlicse  oils  and  the  distilled  waters,  that  the  quality 
of  the  materials,  their  texture,  the  time  of  tne 
year,  and  other  circumstances  may  occasion  so 
many  differences,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  any  certain  and  general  rules  which  shall 
strictly  apply  in  all  cases.  Many  things,  there- 
fore, whicn  must  be  regulated  by  the  judgment 
of  the  operator,  are  omitted,  and  the. more  gene- 
ral only  given. 

Oleum  aniii.  London.  Oleum  volatile  pimpi- 
nelUe  ami.  Edinburgh. — Oil  of  aniseed. 

This  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  water, 
spermaceti,  or  camphor ;  but  the  fraud  is  easily 
detected,  for,  on  moderately  warming  the  genuine 
oil,  the  crystals  dissolve,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  sophisticated.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed  consnmed  in  tius  country  is  prepared 
in  Spain. 

Medical propertiei. — Carminative.   Dose  ttt.v. 

Oleum  anthemidit.  London.  Oleum  volatile 
antkemidis  nMlii.  London. — Oil  of  chamomile. 

Medkal  propertiet. — Stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive.   Dose  n),v. 

Oleum  carui.  London. — Oil  of  carraway . 

Medial  propertiet. — Stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive.   Dose  from  mj.  to  xt[y 

Oleum  juniperi.  London.  Oleum  volatile  ju- 
niperi  communii.  Edinburgh. — Oil  of  juniper. 

This  when  genuine  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medieal propertiei. — Diuretic  and  carminative. 
Dose  trj,iij. 

Ofeimi  lavanduU.  London.  Oleum  volatile 
havenduUt  tpic4e.  Edinburgh. — Oil  of  lavender. 

Medical  propertiei. — Stimulant  and  cordial. 
Dose  from  ni,i.  to  mv.  on  sugar. 

Oleum  volatile  luuri  tauajrat.  Edinburgh. — 
Oil  of  sassafras. 

Medical  Droprr/iet.— Sudorific,  diuretic,  and 
stimulant   Not  much  employed.    Dote  niij.  to 

Oleum  menHit  ptperUt.  London.— 0/c urn 
volatile  Mentkt  piptritt.  Edinburgh.— Oil  of 
peppermint. 


Medical  propertiei. — Stimulant : 
tive.    Dose  n{j.  to  n^^iij. 

Oleum  mentkieviridu.  London.— 
mint. 

Medical  propertiei. — The  same  a 
mint,  but  loss  pungent. 

Oleum  origani.  London.  Oleun 
gani  maxjorame. — Oil  of  common 

Medical  propertiei. — Not  used  in 
casionally  applied  to  a  carious  too 
pain,  two  or  three  drops  being  p 
of  cotton  and  inserted  into  the  tooi 

Oleum  pimentt.  London.  O 
mytipimentte.  Edinburgh. — Oil  o 

MitUcal  properties.— Siomichic 
lant  Dose  from  tif^iij.  to  ttiv.  in 
proper  vehicle. 

Oleum  pulegii.  London. — Oil  of 

Medical  propertiei. — Stimulant, 
much  use.    Dose  n^ij.  to  ni,». 

Oleum  rosmarini.  i.ondon.  Oi 
roriimarini.  Edinburgh. — Oil  of  re 

This  when  long  kept  deposiu  en 
phor. 

Medical  propertiei. — Stimulant, 
externally  in  combination  with  othc 
a  liniment.    Dose  for  internal  use 

Oleum   herhte  juniperi  labina. 
Oil  of  savine. 

Medical  propertiei. — Savine   is 
some  to  possess  specifically  emme 
perties.    Dose  of  the  oil  from  ni.ij 

Oleum  tuccini.  London. — Oil  of 

Put  the  amber  into  an  alemb 
from  a  sand-bath,  with  a  graduall; 
an  acid  liquor,  the  oil,  and  a  salt 
with  oil.  Then  redistil  the  oil  a 
and  a  third  time. 

Oleum  tuccini.  Edinburgh. — Oil 

Take  of  amber  in  powder,  and 
equal  parts.  Mix  them  together  i 
tort,  the  capcity  of  which  the  mii 
fills ;  and,  having  adapted  a  lar^e 
distil  in  a  sand-bath  with  a  gradu 
heat.  An  aqueous  fluid  tinned 
yellow  oil  will  come  over  first ;  l 
oil  with  an  acid  salt;  and  lastly 
reddish  oil.  Pour  the  fluid  from 
and  separate  the  oil  from  the  watei 

Oleum    luccini    puritsimum. 
Pure  oil  of  amber. 

Distil  the  oil  of  amber  mixed  ' 
its  quantity  of  water,  from  a  e'as 
two-thirds  of  the  water  pass  into 
Then  separate  this  purified  oil  fr 
and  preserve  it  in  well  stopped  pli 

Qualitiei. — Exceedingly  strong 
sant  odor.  Insoluhle  in  water  : 
tially  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medical  proprrtut. — Stimulant 
ent.  Occasionally  it  has  been  u 
in  cases  of  obstructed  nienstruatio 
hysteric  and  spasmodic  complaint 
to  ttl".  Externally  it  \%  u.sed  ii 
with  opium  in  hooping  cough  a 
affections,  and  lie  douleureux. 

Oleum  trrthintiina  rcctificatm 
Rectified  oil  of  turprntine.  Tak( 
peiitine  a  pint,  water  four  pints:  < 
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t  pau  ftttriamum.  EUiiiLiiirgh. — 
lofurpeoUoc. 

f  al  ef  Mupentine  one  part,  vratei  four 
\  a»  long  as  any  oil  comes  over. 

I. — An'tbelniinlic,  antispas- 
utittMnttoatic.  Dt»e  for  wormx 
IftpUcfNy  n^ixx. ;  fortheumatism  f.  3j. 
IM  the  kidneys  may  be  guarded  against 
;  It  with  acacia  miiciluge,  or  giving 
tot  dnnk  in   combination   will) 


1  DutiLtuTX. — Diililled  walers. 

colle^  pria  the  following  tli- 
rikc  prvpatauon  of  distilled  waters. 
Id  De  di:itillcfl    from  dry    plants 
I  it  If  o(famrij«  ordered  ;  because  fresh 
b«  p^>cured  at  all  limes  of  the 
ifnah  plant* aieemployed,  the  weight 

:  IS  to  be  doabiet] . 
I  iiallon  of  these  tvaiers  let  fire  fluid 
(poof  spirit  be  added,  in  order  to  pre- 
tfnm  spoilinij. 

London. — Dislilled  water. 
'  mter  ten  gallons.     First  distil  four 
I  an  to  be  thrown   away,  and  then 
Keep  tlie  distilled  water  in 

tUtU.  Edinburgh. — Distilled  water. 

be  distilled   in  dean  vessels  until 

t«flW quantity  employed  have  passed 

t  water  is  necessary  in  (brmule  con- 

of  ibe    following  subitances :  aci- 

(inn.aciduin  citticum.antimonium 

treciiti  oitxas,  cuprum  ainmonia- 

I  lartanzatiim,  hydrarvyn  oxymurias, 

■  \>\  acetans,  liquor 

^1  Mjlutio    murialis 

■•.III,  <iiii.i  luijiiias,  fern  sulphas,' 

London. — Dill  water. 
tin  sccdi  bruised  a  pound,  pour  upon 
I  aach  water  as  during  the  distillation 
~  '  ml  to  prevent  ecnpyreuma.     Let  a 
lAnaied. 

London. — Carraway  water. 
I  af  btuiMd   carraway   seuds   a    pound, 
I  «ucr  enoui;h  to  prevent  empy- 
|4fiftiUation.  I>Fta|nIionhedisiilled. 
aarondi.    Edinburgh. — Water  of 

h  onng*  peel  two  pounds.     Add 
r  Ihal,  when  ten  pounds  have  been 
T^tt,  ikafv  (Imll  remain  sufficient  to  pre- 
Afiet  due  maceration  distil 
,  lowtneti  add  five  ounces  nf  diluted 

o*ii  mtehtM.    EdinbtlTinh. — Water    of 
I  lad.  pi«|arad  n  liie  tame  manner  as  the 

itiwaamomt.  London.     Aijua  Unirt  tin- 

E^itn^ryh. — i'tniiamon  water. 
taf  hfoacd'  it,  orof 

abv 

[  wl  I.  f  tijf  four- 

kcain,  '  'Jilt  quantity 

r<o  yiaxot  <;..^..^-...-  ...;c-r  the  disiil- 
hn  a  pklicm  b<:  dislilM. 


Aqvatawi  cuuiit.  Kdinbureh. — Waterof  Caa- 
sia  bark.  Prepared  in  tlie  same  manner  at  tUe 
last. 

Atjuo  fttniculi.  London. — Fennel  water. 

Take  of  fennel  seeds  bruised  a  pound.  Pour 
on  them  a  suthcient  quantity  of  water  to  prevent 
empyreuma.     Let  a  trallon  be  distilled. 

Aqua  inenlhtt  piperita.  London.  Edinburgh. 
—  Peppermint  water. 

Take  of  peppermint  a  pound  and  a  half,  or 
double  the  quantity  of  the  fresh  herb.  Pour 
upou  it  so  much  water  as  will  prevent  empyreu- 
ma.    Let  a  gallon  be  distilled. 

Aijua  uirnthtt  viridit.  London.^SpeanniDt 
water. 

Take  of  spearmint  a  pound  and  a  half,  or 
double  the  quantity  if  the  fresh  herb  he  em- 
ployed. Distil  a  gallon  in  the  same  manner  ai 
above. 

Aqua  pimenls.  London. — A^a  myrti  pimaUt. 
Edinburgh. —  Pimento  water. 

Take  of  pimento  berries  bruised  half  a  pint, 
water  a  pint.  Macerate  the  berries  m  the  water 
for  four-and-lwenty  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon 
(ten  pounds,  Edinburgh)  in  the  same  manner  as 
above. 

Aqua  puleiiii.  London — Aqua  menlhtc  pulegii. 
Ediiiburizh. — Pennyroyal  water 

Take  of  pennyroyal  a  pound  and  a  half,  or 
double  the  quantity  if  the  fresh  herb  be  used. 
Distil  a  gallon  (ten  pints,  Edinburgh)  in  the 
same  manner  as  above. 

Aqua  rott.  London.— v^^ua  roic  (cntifolit. 
Edinburuh. — Rose  water. 

Take  of  the  petals  of  the  hundred  leaved  rose, 
eight  pounds  (six  pounds,  Edinburgh),  let  a  gal- 
lon (ten  pints,  Edinburgh)  be  distilled  as  above. 

Infl'sa. — Infusions. 

'  The  substances  which  water  without  the  aid 
of  boiling  can  extract  from  vegetable  matter  sub- 
mitted to  its  action  are  gum,  mucus,  extractive 
tannin,  the  bitter  and  narcotic  principles,  gum 
resin,  volatile  oil,  acids,  and'  alkalies,  a  range 
which  includes  most  of  the  principles  on  which 
tlie  medical  propeities  of  plants  depend.  These 
principles  also  are  less  liable  tn  be  altered  by 
infusion  than  by  decoction,  and  consequently 
this  form  of  preparation  is  to  be  preferred  in 
every  instance  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The 
strength  and  quality  of  the  infusions  are  varied 
by  the  degreeof  temperature  of  the  water;  those 
made  with  hot  water  being  necessarily  stronger, 
but  parlicnlarly  in  liic  case  of  biUers  ;  cold  infu- 
sions are  more  -'rateful. 

'  Infusions,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition,  if  kept  even  for  a 
few  days,  and  therefore  the  London  college  has 
properly  directed  half  a  pint  only  lo  be  made  at 
one  time,  thus  regarding  them  as  extemporaneous 
prescriptions.'     Thomson. 

Infutiim  anihnnuiu.  I jondon. —  Infutum  afilht- 
mijit  nobil'u.  Eflinburgh. —  Infusion  of  chuino- 
raile. 

Take  of  chamomile  Nowers  two  drachms,  boil- 
111?  wnicr  half  a  pint  Macerate  for  li>n  minutes 
(twenty-four  hours,  Minbutgb)  in  a  slightly  co- 
vered veuel,  and  slum. 

■  This  infusion  prrfcipitates  solution  nl  isinglass 
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whitish;  infution  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  white; 
solution  of  SDlphale  of  iron,  and  or  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron,  black  ;  solution  of  nitrate  ofsilver, 
white;  ofoxymunaleof  mercury, pale  brown  ;and 
of  acetate  and  superacetate  of  lead,  yellowish- 
while.  These  substance?,  tliereforr,  are  incom- 
patible in  prescription  with  this  infusion.' 

Medical  properties. — Stomachic  and  Ionic. 
Dose  from  f.  Jj.  to  f.  ^ij. 

Infufum  armoracitt  conipotititm.  London. — 
Compound  infusion  of  horse  rodish. 

Take  of  fresh  horse  radish  root  sliced,  of  mus- 
tard seed  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce,  boiling 
water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
■lightly  corered  vessel,  and  strain  ;  then  add  one 
fluid  ounce  of  compound  spirit  of  horse  radish. 

'This  infusion  precipitates  infusion  of  ealls, 
yellowish,  and  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  bark, 
white.  The  solutions  of  the  pure  alkalies  do  not 
affect  it,  but  with  their  carbonates  whitish  preci- 
pitates are  produced,  as  is  al-io  the  case  with  so- 
lution of  oxy  muriate  of  mercury;  while  nitrate  of 
silver  produces  a  precipitate  of  a  brown  color. 
Hence  all  those  substances,  except  the  pure  al- 
kalies, are  incompatible  in  formulir  with  this  in- 
fusion.' 

Medical  properlia. — Stimulant.  Useful  in  pa- 
ralysis.    Dose  from  f.  Tij.  to  f.  jiij. 

Infuium  aurantii compotitum.  London.'— Com- 
pound infusion  of  orange  peel. 

Take  of  dried  oranee  peel  two  drachms,  fresh 
lemon  peel  one  dmclim,  bruised  cloves  half  a 
drachm,  boiling  water  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  fif- 
teen minutes  in  a  vessel  lightlycovered,aiid  strain. 

'This  infusion  precipitates  sulphate  of  iron, 
black  ;  and  also  produces  precipitates  with  su- 
peracetate of  lead,  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona 
bark,  and  lime  water.' 

Medical  properties. — Stomachic.   Dose  f.,^ifl. 

Infutum  calumba.  London.  Ijifttium  colwnba , 
Edinburgh. — Infusion  of  calumba. 

Take  of  calumba  root  sliced  one  dmchm,  boil- 
ing water  half  a  pint.  Macerate  in  a  slightly 
covered  vessel  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 

'This  affords  precipitates  wah  infusion  of  yel- 
low cinchona  bark,  lime-water,  and  solution  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury." 

Medical  pritprrlitt. — .Stomachic.     Dose  f.^ifl. 

I»l'ujum  corytiphi)llotum.  London. —  Infusion 
of  cloves. 

Take  of  bruised  cloves  a  drachm,  boiling  wa- 
ter half  a  pint.  Miceraie  for  two  hours  in  slight- 
ly covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

•This  alTords  prwipitales  with  infusion  of  yel- 
low cinchona  hark,  the  strong  acids,  and  lime- 
water.  Solution  alio  of  sulphate  of  iron  occa- 
sions a  copious  black  precipiuie;  sulplmie  of 
xinc,  suporacvlatr  of  lead,  and  iiilratr  of  silver, 
brown  precipiiaies.  It  also  decomposes  tartar- 
ised  niicmony.' 

Medical  proprrtiet.—\  warm  stomachic. 
liott  f.  .^ifl. 

Infutum  etutarilU.  London. — Infusion  of  ca»- 
carilla 

Take  of  cascariUa  bruised  half  an  ounce,  boil- 
ing water  half  a  pint.  .Macerate  for  two  hours 
in  •  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain. 

'This  is  incompatible  in  foriiiuli*  with  the 
following  subtl«nces,  which  it  precipiutcs :  lime- 


water,  infusion  of  galls,  infusion  of  \ 
chona  bark,  solution  of  nitrnte  of  til 
and  superacetate  of  lead,  sulphate  ol 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  slowly  ttal 
of  a  pale  olive  color.'  I 

Medical  projxrliet Tonic,    stira 

perhaps  ex|ieciorant.     Dose  f.  Jifl.    i 
Jnjusum  catechu  compoiitum.  LoikI 
pound  infusion  of  catechu. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu  two  di 
a  half,  bruised  cinnamon  bark  half 
boiling  water  half  a  pint  Macerate 
in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  then : 
Infutum  acacie  catechu.  Edinbut^ 
of  catechu. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu  pul« 
drachms  and  a  half,  cinnamon  bark  I 
a  drachm,  boiling  water  seven  oun 
syrup  one  ounce.  Macerate  the  ext« 
bark  with  the  water  for  two  hours,  il 
vessel ;  then  strain  and  add  the  syrup 
'The  following  substances  preo 
tannin  of  this  infusion  or  otherwise  b| 
pertics,  anil  therefore  ought  not  to  b«i 
furmuls  with  it : — Solution  of  isiuglal 
of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  the  strong 
phaie  of  iron,  sulphate  of  zinc,  oxy 
mercury,  lartarised  antimony,  and  n 
of  lead.' 

Medical  properties. — Astringent.   I 
Infutum  cinchona.  London. — Infiis 
chona  bark. 

Take  of  lanced-leaved  cinchona  bl 
half  an  ounce,  boiling  water  half  a  pit 
rale  for  two  hours  in  a  lightly  cow 
and  strain. 

Infutum  cinchonee  lancifoluc.  Edinb 
fusion  of  cinchona. 

Take  of  cinchona  bark  bruised  one 
ler  one  pound.  Macerate  for  twenty* 
agitating  frequently,  and  strain. 

'  These  infusions  afford  precipitata 
following  substances:  the  strong  acidl 
line  ca'bonates,  lime-water,  solutions  i 
of  iron,  sulphate  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silvi 
riaie  of  mercury,  oxide  of  arsenic,  stil 
of  potftssa,  and  tartarised  antimoo*  ; 
ous  infusions  and  decoctions  01  ' 
flowersi,  calumba,  cascarilla,  hone-tad 
catechu,  orange  peel,  foxglove,  seoo^ 
valerian,  simaruba,  and  elm-bark.* 
Medunt  propcrlitl. — Tonic.  Dosc 
Infutum  eutpana,  London. — Infusi 
paria. 

Take  of  cuspana  bark  bruised  iwi 
boiling  water  half  a  pint.  MaoMa 
hours  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and 
'The  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  th 
a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  and  a 
zinc  a  yellowish  one  :  nitrate  of  silvfl 
nate  of  mercury,  snporaccl.Tlc  of  lead 
of  galls  and  of  cnlechu,  alu)  produoc  ■ 
in  It.  Tartarised  antimony  i*  slowly  da 
and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  onll 
inuls  wiib  this  infusion.' 

MedKnl    propertia. — Tonic     aod 
Dosef.  ^.n 

Infutum  iifUalit.  LofMlos.»Iafia 
glov*.  ; 
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I  dncd  leaves  of  foxglove  a  drachm, 

^iulf  a  pint.     Macerate  in  a  lightly 

^for  Iwo  hours,  and  strain ;  tlieu  add 

on  Haifa  fluid  ounce. 

purpuna.  Edinburgh. — In- 

o»e. 

fotglore  leaves  one  drachm, 

Itight  ouocei,  ipirit  of  cinnamon 

erate  the  leaver  with  the  waipr 

iin  a  vesicl  lightly  covered ;  then, 

;  added,  strain. 

.of  sulphate  of   iron   slowly 

"l  prrcipitate  from  these  iiifu- 

lof  lead,  and  infusion  or  de- 

'  cinchona  hark,  produce  instan- 

noas  precipitates.' 

rtia. — Diuretic,  &c.  Dose  from 

rrmifotHum.  London. — Com- 
I  of  iLenluin. 

Moot  sliced,  orange  peel  dried 

vh  lemon  peel  two  drachms 

fluid   ounces.      Macerate 

vessel  lightly  covered,  and 

-Take  of  gentian  root  sliced  half 
orange  peel  bruised,  coriander 
f  each  a  drachm,  diluted  alcohol 
one  pound.  First  pour  on 
I  after  three  hours  the  water  ;  then 
rUe  hours  without  heat,  and  strain. 
I  of  acetate  of  lead  throws  down 
tpitsle  in  this  infusion,  and  sul- 
W  »tnkes  a  brown  color,  but  no  pre- 
19  place  for  twelve  hours/ 

-Tonic    and    stomachic. 

npoatum.     London. — Com- 

lisrted. 

bruised  one  ounce,  liquorice 

I  ounce,  boilini;  water  two  pints. 

■r  hours  ro  a  vessel  lightly  co- 
Let  the  TCssei  stand  near  the 

mitatiuimi.    Edinburgh. — Infu- 

l  an  ounce,  bruised  liquorice 
koM,  boiling  water  two  pounds. 
'  fear  hours  in  a  lightly   covered 

it  a  solution  of  mucus  nearly 

It  is  clear,  colorless,   inodor- 

ny   in<ipid      .Mcohol   precipitates 

•kite  Aoccu'i,  and  precipitates  are 

[by  suHacrtate  and  acetate  of  lead, 

of  fnttnated  iron ;  hence  these 
^tiica«n|>atible  in  formulae  with  this 

-Demulcent.    Dosef.  Jij. 
(.  London. — Infusion  of  quas- 

wood,  chipped,  a  scruple, 
m  pint.      Macerate  for  two 
tj  eOTcred  rewel,  aii<l  strain. 
tuult*.  Edinburgh. — Infusion 

J,  rasped,  half  a  drachm, 

ounces.      Macerate    in    a 

\  *«mI  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 


'  These  infusion*  are  not  altered  by  any  of  the 
substances  usually  employed  as  adjuncts  to  bit- 
ters, and  by  two  only  of  the  metallic  sails.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  slowly  throws  down  soi\  yellow 
flakes,  and  acetate  of  lead  a  white  precipitate. ' 

Medical  proprrtia. — Tonic.     Dose  f.  Jifi. 

Infitiuin  rluei.  London. — Infusion  of  rhubarb 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  a  drachm,  boiling 
water  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
vessel  lightly  eo^'ered,  and  strain. 

Eilinluiri^li. — Take  of  rhubarb  root,  bruised, 
ha!>"  an  ounce,  boding  water  eii(ht  ounces,  spirit 
of  Cinnamon  one  ounce.  Macerate  the  root  with 
the  water  in  a  covered  vessel  during  twelve 
hours  ;  then  add  tlie  spirit,  and  strain. 

'The  following  substances  either  occasion  pre- 
cipitates in  these  infusions,  or  otherwise  alter 
their  properties,  and  are  therefore  incompatible 
in  formulx  with  them :  the  strong  acins  and 
lime-water,  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate 
of  line,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxymiinale  of  mercury, 
acetate  of  lead,  tartarised  antimony,  and  infusions 
of  catechu,  cinchona,  and  cusparia.' 

Mcdii-ni  nroperlui.  —  Tonic  and  aperient. 
Uoie  of  the  London  formula  from  f.^j  to  f.  Jiij, 
half  the  quaotily  of  the  Edinburgh. 

Infuxum  Tost  rompositum.  London. — Com- 
pound infusion  of  roses. 

Take  of  llie  dried  petals  of  the  red  rose  half 
an  ounce,  boiling  water  two  pints  and  a  half, 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  three  fluid  drachms, 
double  refined  sugar  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour 
the  water  on  the  rose  petals  in  a  covered  glass 
vessel ;  then  drop  in  the  acid,  and  macerate  for 
half  ail  hour ;  lastly,  strain  the  liquor  and  add  the 
suj.Tir. 

Infufum  rotit  gaUktt.  Edinburgh. — Infusion 
of  the  red  rose. 

Take  of  the  dried  petals  of  the  red  rose  one 
ounce,  boiling  xvnter  two  pounds  and  a  half,  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  half  an  ounce,  refined  sugar 
one  ounce.  Macerate  the  petals  with  the  water 
in  an  earthen  vessel  which  has  not  been  glazed 
with  lend  for  four  hours;  then  pour  in  the  acid, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar. 

'The  incompatible  substances  with  these  infu- 
sions are  those  which  are  decomposed  by  tht 
sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  line, 
although  they  do  not  immediately  alter  it,  yet 
slowly  produce  dark -colored  precipitates  after 
sonic  hours.' 

MtJiral  properiirt. — Refrigerant  and  astrin- 
gent.    Dose  f.  5'fi. 

Jiifiuum  trnud  rompotitum,  London. — Com- 
pound infusion  of  senna. 

Take  of  senn.i  leaves  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
ginger  root  sliced  a  drachm,  boiling  water  a  pint. 
Macerate  during  an  hour  in  a  lightly  covereil 
vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

Infusum  cauia  itnnm.  Edinburgh. — Infusion 
of  senna. 

Take  of  senna  leaves  six  drachms,  gir,u;er  rcot 
bruised  a  scruple,  boiling  water  nine  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel  for  an  hour, 
and  strain. 

'  These  infusions  are  precipitated  by  the 
strong;  acids,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  lime-walor. 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, iuperacelate  of  lead,  tartarised  utiiooof. 
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and  infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  which  are 
consequently  incompatible  in  formulae  with 
them.' 

Medieal  propertie$. — Aperient.  Dose,  when 
given  alone,  from  f.  Jiij.  to  f.  $\v. 

Infumtn  ttnna  compotUum.  Edinburgh. — In- 
fusion of  tamarinds  and  senna. 

Take  of  preserved  tUmarinds  one  ounce,  senna 
leave]  one  drachm,  coriander  seeds  bruised  half 
a  drachm,  raw  sugar  half  an  ounce,  boiling 
water  eight  ounces.  Macerate  in  a  covered  ear- 
then vessel  which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  fre- 
quently shaking,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
^train. 

Tamarinds  considerably  cover  tlie  nauseous 
flavor  of  the  senna. 

lafumm  timaroubt.  London — Infusion  of 
Sima'ruba. . 

Take  of  Simaruba  bark  bruised  half  a  drachm, 
boiling  water  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two 
hours  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

'  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  lime  water  render 
this  infusion  milky,  and  the  following  substances 
occasion  precipitates.  Nitrate  of  silver,  oxyniu- 
riate  of  mercury,  superacetate  of  lead,  infusion 
of  galh,  catechu,  and  yellow  cinchona  bark.' 

Medical  properties.  Tonic  and  antidysenteric. 
Dose  f.  Tift 

Infutum  tabaci.  London. — Infusion  of  to- 
bacco. 

Take  of  tobacco  leaves  a  drachm,  boiling  water 
a  pint.  Macerate  in  a  lightly  coveted  vessel 
during  an  hour  and  strain. 

Medical  properlie$.  Used  as  an  enema  in  stran- 
gulated hernia,  in  ileus  and  other  obstinate  de- 
rangements of  the  bowels. 

MuciLAGiNES. — Mucilages. 

In  pharmacy  mucilage  implies,  as  welt  as  a  sim- 
ple solution  of  gum  or  mucus  in  water,  any  solution 
ot  a  thick  and  adhesive  nature  resembling  in  its 
appearance  the  solutions  of  gum. 

Mucilago  acacite.  London. — Mucilage  of 
acacia. 

Take  of  acacia  gum  in  powder  four  ounces, 
boiling  water  half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water  gradually  adding  the  latter  until  a  mu- 
cilage be  formed. 

Mucilago  acacia  araUca.  Edinburgh.— Muci- 
lage of  gum  atabic. 

Take  of  gum  arable  in  powder  one  part, 
boiling  water  two  parts.  Digest  with  occasional 
agitation  until  the  gum  be  dissolved ;  then  strain 
the  mucilage  through  linen. 

'The  stron;;  acids  act  on  mucilage  as  they  do 
on  gum,  but  when  diluted  they  do  not  alter  mu- 
cilage. Alcohol  converts  it  into  a  white  curd, 
but  proof  spirit  produces  scarcely  any  alteration; 
no  change  is  produced  by  spirit  of  nitric  ether, 
but  sulphuric  ether,  and  compound  spirit  of 
ether,  precipitate  a  thick,  white,  tenacious  curd. 
Tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  even  when  diluted, 
converts  mucilage  into  a  brownish  or  oiangc- 
colored  insoluble  jelly ;  and  subacetate  of  lead 
fives  a  copious,  dense,  flaky,  precipitate,  winch 
IS  a  compound  of  gum  and  oxide  of  lead,  while 
no  chance  is  produced  by  the  following  metallic 
luhstances :  superactrtatc  of  lead,  green  sulphate 
of  iroo,  tuiphata  of  xinc,  oxymnriate  of  mercury, 


and  tartarised  antimony ;  nor  by  the  alki 
the  neutral  salts.' 

Medical  properties.— DemuUxnt.  Dr 
f.  5ft.  to  jifl. 

Mucilago  oitragbli  tragaeantka.  Ediob 
Mucilage  uf  tragacanth. 

Take  of  gum  tragacanth  to  powd 
drachms,  boiling  water  eight  ounces.  K 
for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  triturate  I 
carefully  that  it  may  be  dissolved;  tbei 
the  mucilage  ttirough  linen. 

Medical  properties  — The  same  as  the  i 

Mucilago  amyli.  London.  Edinburgh 
cilage  of  starch. 

Take  of  starch  three  drachms,  water 
Hub  the  starch,  gradually  adding  tiM 
then  boil  until  a  mucilage  be  formed. 

Medical  properties. — Demulcent.  It  is 
mon  and  good  vehicle  for  giving  anod; 
enemata. 

Decocta  . — Decoctions. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Ix)ndon.- 
pound  decoction  of  aloes. 

Take  of  extract  of  liquorice  half  an 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  two  scruples;  p< 
extract  of  spiked  aloes,  powdered  myr 
saffron,  of  each  a  drachm :  water  a  pint 
down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces ;  then  add  roi 
tincture  of  cardamoms  four  fluid  ounces. 

'This  decoction  is  decomposed  by 
strong  acids ;  corrosive  muriate  of  merci 
duces  a  pale  brown  precipitate ;  while  ta 
antimony,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  stiperac 
lead  produce  white  curdy  precipitates.' 

Medical  properties. — Cathartic  and  e 
gogue.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  tl 
known  beaome  de  vie.   Dose  from  f.  50. 

Decoctum  althete  compositum.  Ediob 
Decoction  of  marsh  mallows. 

Take  of  marsh  mallow  root  dried  and 
four  ounces,  raisins  stoned  two  ounces,  w 
ven  pounds.  Boil  down  to  five  pouix 
aside  the  strained  liquor,  and  when  th 
have  subsided  decant  it. 

Medical  properties.  —  Demulcent.  I 
libitum. 

Decoctum  anthemidis  nobilis.  Ediub 
Decoction  of  chamomile. 

Take  of  chamomile  flowers  dried  ow 
carraway  seeds  bruised  half  an  ounce,  w 
pounds.  Boil  during  a  quarter  of  an  b< 
strain. 

Decoctum  cincluma.  London. — Deco 
cinchona  bark. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  br 
ounce,  water  a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  minv 
vessel  lightly  covered,  and  strain  the  liqu 
it  is  hot. 

Decoctum  cinckon<t  limcifoiut.  Ediol 
Decoction  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark 

Take  uf  cinchona  bark  in  powder  oni 
water  one  pound  and  a  half.  Boil  du 
minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  tl 
while  it  is  hot. 

For  medical  properties,  and  incompati 
infusion  of  cincboiia. 

Decoctum  cydonite.  LoDdoa. — Dcco 
quince  seeds. 


.j^  qaiace  aceds  tvra  drachms,  water  a 
tfarn  over  a  g<ende  Are  during  ten 
istmn. 
caafoialed  hj  atcohol,  acids,  and 
■NMMic  nltt,  which  therefore  are 
in  fonnule  wllh  it:  it  inuU  be 
n  n  ia  made.' 

Ttitt. — Demulcent:  ad  libitum. 
mnera.  Edinburgh. — ^De- 
_    ■aereon. 
if  A*    bark    of  mezrreon   root  two 
tuol  limited  half  an  ounce, 
Bull  down  tu  two  pounds 
,  and  strain. 

fir*. — Altenitire.     It  lias  been 

syphilitic   affections,  and    in 

and  ill  sevenal  forms  ot'  cu- 

ftium  tfUtamane.  London. — Decoction  of 
MMhMle. 

r«l  Ike  ttalki  of  woody  nightshade  sliced 
Iff,  wairr  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil  down 
1  itmiii. 

rtiet. — Diuretic   and    narcotic, 
tn  some  chronic  disorders  of 
f.  ?lj  to  f.  Ji. 
Oto^roi/tc  infrniM.     Edinburgh— 
Tabbipe-lree  bark. 
\  tt  cabtiaz«-tree  bark    in   powder  one 
•aier  two  pounds.     Boil  with  a  gentle 
nv  la  one  pound,  and  strain. 
•sch  vwA  in  this  country. 

fmaiaci  compoiitum.  Edinburgh. — 

lion  of  guaiacum. 

otn  wood  rasped  three  ounces; 

sliced  sassafras  root,  bruised 

of  each  one  ounce ;    watet  ten 

the    guaiacum   wood    and    the 

rte  water  over  a  gentle   lire  to  five 

'  the  roots  tonards  the  end  of  the 

I  ftiain. 

rtin. — Alterative  and  antirheu- 
f.  'i.iv.  lof  .Vi'j. 
»1*M  kirdri.  Ixmdon,  (distichi,  Edin- 
l^— Decoction  of  barley, 
i  «f  pearl  barley  two  ounces,  water  four 
■ia  Mlf  (fite  pounds  Edinburgh).  First 
If  cttnnenas  substances  away  that  may 
ftUf  tB  Ihe  barley  ;  then,  having  poured 
|fk  fiM  of  water,  boil  for  a  few  minutes. 
{ itirown  awiy,  let  the  remainder 
;i  then  boit  il  lo  Iwo  pints  and 


Ifi  ronrpuridtm.  London. — Com- 
of  barley. 
~  ilMXiction  of  barley  two  pints,  figs 
wo   onoccs,  lirjuorice   root   Sliced   and 
baif  u  I '  '  tied  two  ounce.', 

bIM.      II<  ind  strain. 

tal  prtfu  iif. —  I  It  liKii' .rit :  ad  libitum. 
ftam  bduMO    l.rindon  (Islandici,  Edin- 
i-Oicaciion  of  lir<:rwort. 
«f  brtfwort  one  ounce,  water  a  pint  and 
Edinburgh).     Boil  to  a  pint. 


t. — r>emulcent    and    tonic. 


■il^T»rrfir 
BaHiuii  of  : 


im.  t/}ndoo. — Com- 


of  null 0 Ml 


Take  of  mallows  dried  an  ounce,  chamomile- 
flowers  dried  half  an  ounce,  WAter  a  pint  Bod 
during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

yiidinil  prvjierlirt. —  Demulcent.  Used  for 
fomentations  and  enemas. 

DecoctuiH  papaixrii.  London. — Decoction  of 
poppy. 

Take  of  the  white  poppy  capsules  bruised  four 
ounces,  water  four  piuts.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  strain. 

Medical  propcrtiet. — Anodyne.  I'sed  for  fo- 
mentations. 

Decoctiiin  quercui.  London  (roboris,  Edin- 
burgh).— Decoction  of  oak  baik. 

Take  of  oak  bark  one  ounce,  water  two  pints 
(two  pounds  and  a  half  Edinburgh).  Boil  to  a 
pint,  and  strain. 

'  This  decoction  is  precipitated  by  solutions  of 
isinglass,  mftlsion  of  yellow  cinchona  baik,  the 
carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  lime-water,  and  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  oxy  muriate  of  mercury, 
and  .sulphate  of  zinc,  which  are  therefore  incom- 
piitible  in  formulip  with  it.' 

Mcdifui  propcrtiet. — Astringent  and'tooic.  It 
is  useful  as  a  gargle  in  cases  of  relaxed  tonsils 
or  uvula,  and  as  a  wash  in  procidentia  ani  et 
uteri. 

IJccoctam  tanapariUa.  London. — Decoction 
of  sarsapurilla. 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root  sliced  four  ounces, 
bailing  water  four  pints.  Macerate  during  four 
hours  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered  and  placed  near 
(lie  fire;  then  take  the  sarsaparilla  out  and  bruise 
it.  Return  it  to  the  liquor  and  macerate  in  the 
same  way  for  two  mnre  hours ;  then  boil  it  down 
to  two  pints,  and  stntin. 

liecnctum  tiiiilarit  mnapttriUt.  Edinburgh. — 
Decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  sliced  six  ounces,  water 
eight  pounds.  Digest  during  two  hours  in  a 
temperature  of  about  19.5° ;  then  take  the  root  out 
and  bruise  it ;  in  this  state  return  it  lo  the  liquor, 
and  boil  down  lo  Iwo  pounds,  over  a  gentle  fire ; 
then  express  and  sirain. 

'Thete  bruising*  and  macerations,'  Dr.  Thom- 
son tells  us,  'are  rather  worse  than  superfluous. 
The  entire  root,  merely  bruised  and  macerated  in 
water  at  160°  of  Fahrenheit,  will  yield  up  all  its 
medicinal  properties.  It  affords  precipitates 
with  lime-water,  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes 
and  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  are  therefore  in- 
compatible in  formulae  with  it.' 

Dccortmn  lanaparitla  compontum.  London. — 
Compourtd  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  sarsapanlla  decoction  boiling  four 
pints  ;  sassafras  root  sliced,  guaiacum  root  rasp- 
ed, liquorice  root  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce; 
bark  of  tneiereon  root  three  drachms.  Boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  strain. 

McUical  prcTXT**?*.— Sarsaparilla  dectKtion  is 
employed  as  an  alterative  and  an  adjunct  to 
mercury.  The  compound  decoction  is  likewise 
used  for  the  tame  purpose,  as  well  as  for  several 
cutaneous  disorders  and  rheumatic  affections. 
Dose  f  .5iv. 

TkciHtMm  tenrgir.  London. — Decoclum  poiy- 
gala  vnrfur.  Edinburgh. — Decoction  of  Moelca. 

Take  of  scncka  root  an  ounce,  water  two  pints 
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Boil  to  a  pint,  and  slrain.  Dose  f.  y{i.  to  f  Jiij. 
Sen  MaTcbia  Medica, 

Decoctum  veralri.  London. — Decoction  of 
while  hellebore. 

Take  of  uhlle  hellebore  root  bruised  one 
ounce,  water  two  pints,  rectified  spirit  two  fluid 
ounces.  Boil  the  root  with  the  water  down  to  a 
pint,  and  strain  ;  then,  when  the  decoction  is 
cold,  let  the  spirit  be  added, 

MtJ'tcal  |«-o;wT/ie».— Principally  employed  as 
a  lotion  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 

E:tTRACTA. —  Extracts. 

These  are  preparations  obtained  by  evaporating 
solutions  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  consistence  of 
a  firm  mass.  The  London  college  iinves  the 
fbllowini;  directions  rcspectinj  them: — 

*In  pre|>anii';j  all  kinds  of  extracts  evaporate 
the  fluid  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  broad  shal- 
low dish,  placed  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  ex- 
tract acquire  a  consistence  proper  for  forming 
pills,  and  towards  (he  end  of  the  operation  stir 
assiduously  with  a  spatula. 

'  Sprinkle  a  small  quantity  of  rectified  spirit 
upon  all  the  softer  extracts.' 

Ettractum  ucniuti.  London, — Extract  of  aco- 
nite or  wolfsbane. 

Take  of  i!ie  fresh  leaves  of  aconite  a  (lound. 
Bruise  thrm  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  over 
Ihcin  a  liUle  water;  then  express  the  juice,  and 
without  any  depuration,  let  the  water  he  eiapu- 
raled  so  thit  a  mass  is  left  of  prop«;t  consistence. 

Suicm  ijuftiitiis  acuniti  naptlli.  Edinburgh, — 
Inspissaiej  juice  of  aconite. 

Let  the  fresh  leaves  nf  aconite  be  biuiscd,  and 
enclosed  in  a  hempen  bag  ;  press  tiiem  strongly 
until  they  yield  their  juice  which  is  to  be  evapt>- 
raled  in  flat  vessels,  heated  with  Itoiliii,;  water, 
saturated  with  common  salt,  and  immediately  re- 
doced  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 

Medical  proptrtit*. — See  Mati:ria  Mluica. 
Duse  half  a  grain  gradually  increased  to  grs.  iv. 
or  grs.  V. 

Erlraetum  aloa  purificatum.  London. — Ex- 
tract of  aloes. 

Take  of  extract  of  sjuked  aloes  powcierrd  a 
pound,  boiling  water  a  gallon.  .Macerate  for 
three  days  in  a  gentle  heal  ;  then  strain  the  solu- 
tion and  set  it  aside  fur  the  dregs  to  subside. 
Pour  nS'tbc  clear  liquor  and  evaporate  to  a  due 
coDsistence. 

An  nnnecewary  preparation.  Doie  froto  ft. 
X-  to  er.  XV, 

Ettroclum  natkrmidit.  London. —  Ejtrarlum 
anthemidu  nobitit.  Edinburgh, —  Kxttacl  of  clia- 
moiiiilc. 

Take  of  rhamomlle  flowers  dried  a  pound, 
water  t  .^>il..r.  Roil  down  to  four  pints  ami 
*<rain  I  .>liile  it  is  hot;  then  evajwrate 

to  a  dir  ■    !  p. 

The  aroma  ami  volatile  oil  are  distipateil,  and 
vrry  little  more  ilian  »  simple  biiier  left  by  tliis 
process.     I  tout  "cJfl.  to  9i. 

Kurni-tnm  kfttadom*.  {.oodon. — ■Sucrau  i]>t<H- 
' '  lladtmna.    Edinlnitgh, — Extract  of 

■■»li  If.ives  .'■■•'  ' 

in  a  sliinr 

I   ..   1,1,1,    valCr;    thi*Il  r\i'[t»'    vji*'    tun,  ,   ain 


oiotoa] 


without  any  Mparation  nf  tbe  ledimeat 
ev,it>orated  to  a  due  contisteoce. 

Medical  propcrliet. — Antispasmodic 
dative.     Dose  from  gr.  i.  very  gradually 
ed   to  ers.  v.     It   requires  great  caulii 
administration.     As  a  remedy  for  hoopii 
in  conjunction  with  soda  Dr.  Tbo^ 
highly  of  It, 

Kslitictum  ciiuhont.  London. — Ext 
choiia  bark. 

Take  of  lanced-Ieaved  cinchona  bark 
a  pound,  water  a  gallon.     Boil  to  six  ^inl« 
strain  the  liquor  while  it  is  warm.     1. 
again  in  the  same  manner  for  four  t. 
cession  in  an  equal  quantity  of  wait 
Lastly,  mix  the  solutions  together,  .n 
the  mixture  to  a  due  consistence. 

This  extract  ought  to  be  kept  in  a 
proper  for  making  pills,  and  in  a  hard 
reduction  :o  powder.     Dose  from  3(i  ti 

Elilractum  cinchona  retinomm.  Londi 
■inous  extract  of  bark. 

Take  of  lanced-Ieaved  cinchona  btfki 
a  pound,  rectified  spirits  four  pints, 
during  four  days,  and  strain.     Let  the 
be  distilled  in  a  water-batli  until  tlic  ex 
acquired  a  proper  consistence. 

Kilractum  cinchutut  lancij'olitc.  Edii 
Extract  of  oflicioal  cinchona  bark. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark 
der  one  pound,  alcohol  four  pounds, 
four  (lay?,  and  pour  ofl'  the  tincture. 
re.sidue  in  five  pounds  of  distilled  wa 
teen  minules,  and  sinun  the  decoction 
hot  through  a  linen  cloth.  Repeat  tbitl 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  wat 
again,  and  evaporate  the  liquor  to  the 
of  thin  honey.  Uislil  the  alcohol  from 
ture  until  il  be  reduced  to  a  similar  cc 
Then  mix  the  inspiss.\ted  liquors,  an<j  cvapt 
them  to  a  proper  consistence  in  a  bath  ofbl 
water,  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda. 

These  are  preferable   prepai   •  tht 

lery  extracts,  as  the  active  pr 
are  better  taken  up  by  the  sepui..,!  ..■..,■.•.%  ol 
water  and  spirits  tlian  by  water  alone 
from  3lj.  to  Jfl. 

Eitractum  cotocyntkitUi.  London. — ClU 
colocynth. 

Take  of  the  pulp  of  colocynth  a  j 
a  gallon.     Uoil  down  to  four  pints  .ii 
liquor  while  it  is  hot;  then  cvaporalr  to* 
J>cr  consisience. 

.MfJical  proprrtitB. — A  IBlld  purgative 
from  3(t,  lo  5ft, 

Fjtrmtum  cidiKifnlhiJit  (Ottipotitum.  I 
— Compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

Take  of  colocynth  pulp  sliced  ux  oui 
tract  of  the  spiked  aloe  powdered  twslvt  on 
scammony  powdered  four  ounces,  r»rda 
»ee»)s  powdered  oiw  ounce,  hatil 
ounces,  proof  spirit  one  gallon.  I., 
cyuth  pulp  be  macerated  in  the  ^| 
gentle  hiut  for  four  days.  .Strain  tl" 
add  the  scammony,  the  aloes,  and  thrsaa|>i 
•vapiirate  it  to  a  due  consistence,  and 

I  of  the  invpitiatioii  rrtix  in  the  c«?dl 

II, ,iu,it  p'V'i  I  f/(i, —Combined  with  ca! 
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I  puistlire.  Do«  from  3ft.  to  3ft. 
(»«i.  Ijondoii. — Sutcus  ipitsatiu 
tAiohunf), —  Extract  of  hem  lock . 
\  bemlock  a  pound.  Bruise  it  in 
,  sprinklinc;  a  little  water  over  it ; 
e  yxtct,  and  without  separating 
iporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

^  tHiet. — The  same  ai  the  powder. 

I  M(oiC4.     Dose  gr.  ii.  gradually 

London. — Extract  of  ela- 

iimbers,  express  the  juice  very 

it  through  a  very  hne  hair  sieve 

rl :  then  put  it  aside  for  some 

^•cker  part  has  subsided  ;  reject 

nl  part,  and  let  the  thicker 

I  gentle  heat. 

^res  the   fscula  of  the  plant, 

elateriam,  which,  according  to 

>  uf  Dr.  Clutierbuck,  it  only  con- 

ortion  of  six  grains  to  forty  of 

the  pure  elaterium  would  be 

'  than  this  improperly  called 

Ikt- — A   most   powerful   and 
Dose   from  a  quarter  of  a 

London. — Extract    of 

I  foot  sficed  a  pound,  boiling 

enite  during  twenty-four 

rn  tti  four  pints;    let  the  li- 

'    It  is  hot,  aitd  evaporated 

luttt.  Edinburgh. — Ex- 

to   root  any  quantity.     Having 
it,  pour  eight  times  its  weii;lvt 
r  upon  it.     Boil  down  to  one-half, 
■  tlioncly,  and  strain  it.      Eva- 
lion  immediately  to  the  consist- 
ney  in  a  bath  of  boiline   water, 
ommon  salt.  Dose  from  3l\.  to  Jtl. 
rAisc.  London. — Extract  of 

ice  root  sliced  a  pound,  boiling 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
0  four  pints ;  let  the  hot  solution 
then  evaporate  to  a  due  consist- 

ed  the  refined  liquorice  of  the 
extract  of  commerce  dissolv- 


ar 


tamfrtluant. 


London. —  Estractvm 
Edinburgh. — Extract 


Dfwood  rasped  a  po^nd,  boiling  wa- 
.  Macvnte  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
fear  pint*,  itraio  the  hot  liquor  and 
iM  to  a  proper  consistence.     Dose 

•  3n. 

■  rWicu  heltthoh  nigri.  Edinburgh, 
f  black  btllebore  root 

ia  Iht  Boie  manner  as  the  extract  of 

■  I— a/i.   London. — Extract  nf  hop. 
K«  •iriihili  <  of  hop  four  ounces,  water 


a  gallon.  Boil  to  four  pinla,  strain  the  hot  ti' 
quor,  and  evaporate  to  a  due  consistence.  Dose 
from  9ft.  to  'dy 

Kxtracliirn  hyosryami.  London. — Succui  spii- 
satva  kj/oKyami  nigri.  Edinburgh. — Extract  of 
henbane. 

Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  henbane  a  pound. 
Druise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  a  little 
water  on  tliem ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and 
without  separaiing  the  sediment  evaporate  to  a 
due  consistence. 

Medit-al  profifrtirs. — A  substitute  for  opium 
when  It  is  dpsirahle  to  avoid  co.otiveness.  Dose 
from  gr.  ij.  gradually  increased  to  9j. 

Ktlractumjalapit.  London. — Extract  of  jalap. 

Take  of  jalap  root  powdered  a  pound,  rectified 
spirit  four  pints,  water  one  gallon.  Macerate 
the  root  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  and  decant 
the  tincture.  Boil  the  residue  in  the  water  to 
two  pints.  Then  strain  the  tincture  and  decoc- 
tion separately ;  distil  the  former  and  evaporate 
the  latter  until  both  begin  to  thicken.  Lastly, 
mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  evaporate  the 
liquor  to  a  due  consistence. 

This  extract  should  he  preserved  in  a  soft  state 
fit  for  forming  pills,  and  in  a  hard  state  so  that  it 
may  be  reduced  to  powder. 

Ritractum  conuolvult  jalapt.  Edinburgh.— 
Extract  of  jalap. 

This  IS  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  extract  of  cinchona.  Dose  from 
9ft,  to  5fl. 

Ettraclutn  lacluct.  Loodoa. — Extract  of  let- 
tuce. 

Take  of  fresh  lettuce  leaves  one  pound.  Bruise 
them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  over  them  a 
little  water;  then  express  llie  juice  and  evaporate 
it  un.strained,  until  it  acquire  a  due  consistence. 

Shcciu  spisKtlm  loiluat  uitiva.  Edinburgh.— 
Inspis«alRd  juice  of  garden  lettuce. 

Sitcnii  spissulut  lactuca  vinna.  Edinourgh. — 
Inspist.ited  juice  uf  the  wild  lettuce. 

To  be  prepared  a>  other  inspissaled  juipes. 

Meilical  proiiCTlia. — Substitutes  for  opium. 
Dose  gr.  vj.  increased. 

ErtrncluiH  opii.  London. —  Extract  of  opium. 

Take  of  opium  sliced  sixteen  ounces,  water 
one  gallon.  Pour  upon  the  opium  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  water  and  macerate  for  twelve  hours 
that  it  may  become  soft;  then,  gradually  adding 
the  remaining  water,  rub  them  together  until  they 
be  well  mixed,  and  set  the  mixture  apart  for  the 
fieciilencies  to  subside.  Lastly,  strain  the  liquor 
and  evaporate  to  a  due  consistence.  This  wa- 
tery solution  contains  less  of  the  rpsinous  than 
the  gummy  part  of  the  drug,  and  also  'contains 
more  of  morphia  on  which  depends  the  remedial 
quality  of  opium.' 

Its  incompatibles  are  *  solutions  of  astringent 
vegetables,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  corrosive 
muriate  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate 
of  line,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver.' 

Medical  propertift. —  It  is  said  to  possess  the 
virtues  without  the  deranging  influence  of  opiuB. 
Dose  from  gr.  i.  to  gr.  v. 

Kxlrartwn  papatxrii.  London — Eztrarlttm 
papavtrii  tomn^eri.  Edinburgh. — Extract  of  pop 
pies. 
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Take  of  the  capsnUs  o.'  the  poppy,  freed  from 
the  seeds  and  bniised,  a  po)ind  ;  boiliog  water  a 
gallon.  Macerate  durinj;  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  to  (bar  pints;  strain  the  liquor  while  hot, 
and  let  it  be  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Medical  properliet. — I«ss  liable  to  affect  the 
head  or  act  deleteriousty  than  opium  is.  Dose 
grs.  iij.  to  grs.  xij. 

Extnctum  rktL  London. — Extract  of  rhu- 
barb. 

Take  of  powdered  rhubarb  root  a  pound, 
proof  spirit  a  pint,  water  seven  pints.  Mace- 
rate in  a  gentle  heat  during  four  days ;  then 
strain  the  solution,  and  set  it  apart  for  the  sub- 
siding of  the  fieculencies.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  due  consistence. 
An  objectionable  preparation.  Dose  grs.  x.  to 
3ft. 

Extrartum  rule  graveolentu.  Edinburgh. — 
Extract  of  rue. 

To  be  piepared  to  the  same  manner  as  the 
gentian  extract. 

Medical  propertiet. — Very  little  more  than  a 
mere  bitter.    Dose  from  grs.  xv.  to  3ft. 

Saccus  tpiaatui  tambuei  mgrtt.  Edinburgh. — 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  black  elder. 

Take  of  the  ripe  berries  of  the  black  elder 
fire  parts;  purified  sugar  one  part.  Boil  with 
a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 
An  apparently  useless  preparation. 

Extraetum  urtaparuUe.  London. — ^Extract  of 
sarsaparilla. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla  root  a  pound ; 
boiling  water  a  gallon.  Macerate  during  twenty- 
four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints ;  strain 
(he  solution  while  hot,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  due 
consistence. 

■  It  appears  trotnJMr.  Pope's  experiments  that 
by  submitting  the  root,  cut  transversely,  to  the 
action  of  steam  or  distilled  water,  at  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  below  boiling,  an  elegant  soluble 
extract  may  be  obtained,  containing  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  plant,  not  liable  to  decomposition, 
and  applicable  to  the  various  purposes  of  extem- 
poraneous prescription ;  whilst  by  the  method 
ordered  in  the  above  formula  of  the  college  an 
insoluble  inefficacious  extract  only  is  obtained ' 
— Thomson.     Dose  from  3ft.  to  3j. 

Eilrachan  stramonii.  London. — Extract  of 
tbom-apple. 

Take  of  the  seeds  of  thorn  apple  one  pound, 
boiling  water  one  gallon.  Macerate  during 
four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  near  the  fire,  then 
take  out  the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mor- 
tar, and  put  them  again  into  the  liquor.  Lastly, 
evaporate  until  the  mass  become  of  a  due  con- 
sistence. 

Medical  properliet. — Narcotic,  and  antispas- 
modic. Dose  from  gr.  ft.  to  grs.  ij.  Particu- 
larly applicable  to  spasmodic  a.stbma. 

Extraetum  taraiaci.  London. — Extract  of 
dandelion. 

Take  of  fresh  dandelion  root  bruised  a 
pound,  boiling  water  a  gallon.  Macerate  during 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  boil  down  to  four 
pints,  strain  the  liquor  while  hot,  and  evaporate 
It  to  •  doe  consistence. 

Medical  prapcrfies.— Deobstruent  Useful  in 
chronic  obetiuctions  of  the  liver.  Dose  from  9ft. 
to  Si. 


MiSTURC — Mixtures. 

These,  iu  the  London  college,)  im 
used  to  be  called  emulsions.  They 
formed  extemporaneously. 

Mittwaammoniaci.  London. — Mix' 
moniacum. 

Take  of  ammoniacum  two   drach 
half  a  pint.    Tnturate  the  ammonia 
adding  the  water  until  a  union  be 
formed. 

This  preparation  '  is  coagulated  b 
vinegar,  the  oxymels,  ether,  spirit  of  n 
supertaitrate  of  potassa,  and  oxymuri: 
cury;  which  are,  therefore,  incom| 
prescription  with  mixture  of  ammoiii: 
Medical  properties. —  Expeclorar 
from  f.  3ft.  to  f.  5j. 

Mislura  amygdidarum.  London, 
mixture. 

Take  of  almond  confection  two  oi 
tilled  water  a  pint.  Add  the  water 
to  the  almond  confection  during  tritui 
then  strain. 

Emuluo  amygdahe  communis.  Edi 
Almond  emulsion. 

Take  of  sweet  almonds  an  ounc< 
suttar  half  an  ounce ;  water  two  poii 
half.  Let  the  blanched  almonds  be  b 
gently  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  the  wa 
gradually ;  then  strain. 

Emultio  acacia  arabica.  Edinburgi 
sion  of  gum  atabic. 

Take  of  mucilage  of  gura  araliic  t> 
almonds  one  ounce,  refined  su;;ar  '^alf 
water  two  pr.unds  atid  a  half.  ISIan 
monds,  and  then  let  them  be  beaten  i 
morlar  with  the  sugar  and  the  mucila 
ally  adding  the  water.  Then  strain  thru 

'  These  emulsions  are  decomposeo 
oxymel  and  syrupof  squills,  spirits  am 
(unless  these  be  in  small  quatiliiie: 
and  superlartrate of  potaasa,  supersulp 
tassa,  nitrate  of  potassa,  oxymuriate  o 
acetate  of  lead,  and  spirit  of  ni'.ric  eti 
are  tlierefore  incompatible  in  presciip 
almond  emulsions.' 

Medical  properties. — Demulcent  an 
Dose  f.  Jij. 

Mislura  astttfittida..  -Mixture  of  as 

Take  of  assafetida  two  drachms,  wg 
pint.  Triturate  the  assafictlda,  adding 
the  water  to  it  until  a  thorough  union  I 

Medical  properties. — Antispasmodi 
principally  in  enemas.  Dose  when  I 
the  stoiT.ach  from  f.  Jft.  to  f.  ^ift. 

Mislura  cumphora.  London. — M 
camphor. 

Take  of  camphor  half  a  drachm 
spirits  ten  minims  ;  water  a  pint, 
camphor  with  the  spirit  first,  then  pv- 
the  water ;  strain.  Dose  from  f.  Jft. 
Eimilsio  camphor^.  I'Ainhur^h.— 
emulsion. 

Take  of  camphor  a  scruple ;  »weel 
blanched,  refined  sugar,  of  e<tch  half  ; 
water  a  pint  and  a  half.  To  be  ma 
same  manner  as  the  common  almond  < 

A  more  powerful,  and  therefore  b 
paration  than  that  of  the  London  colle 
from  f.  3ft.  to  f.  3ij. 


.butshom  two  ounces ;  acacia 
ounce:  water  three  pinw. 
cnntinuall)r  slimng,  and 
ition. 

. — Mixture  of  chalk. 
chaU   hiiK  an  ounce ;  re- 
|}uT<!   drachm*  ;    acacia    gum,    in 
uuiice ;  water  a  pint.     Mix  by 

'U  talcif.     Edinburgh. — Chalk 

eariionate  of  lime  (chalk) 
d  su^r  half  an  ounce,  muci- 
arjhir  iwo  ounces.     Kub  liiem  lo- 
i^  of  water  two  pounds 
I >.imon  two  ounces.    Mix. 
(If*. — Antacid,  and  astringent. 


fa.  London. — Compound 


powdered,  a  drachm;  sub- 

Iwenly-fire  grains ;    rose- 

iid  ounces  ami  a  half;  sulphate 

"«»,  a  scruple;  spirit  of  nulineg 

t;  refined  siigTir  a  drachm.  Rub 

arboiiale  of  potassa,  and  the 

i,  during  triluralion,  add  first 

and  the  spirit  of  nutmec  and 

fa(phate  of  iron.  Put  (he  mixture 

'  Mt»  •  proper  glas*  vessel,  and  keep 

rMfif«d. 

M  prrparation  a  tulpbate  of  pota.4«a  is 
*  su^rartionate  of  iron,  the  last  of 
I  dtw^ved,  btit  merely  diffused  and 

Oct. — Tonic  and  deobstnient. 

to  f.  3ij. 

L    Loodoo. — Mixture  of  giiai- 

^Hwutjar""-  '  ■•"•■'im  and  a  half, refined 
Moncbn^  of  j^um  acacii  two 

water  eight  fluid 
lh«  guajacum  with  the  sugar,  then 
aftf ,  and  while  Irituratinir  gradual- 
kitiBBUnon  water.  Dose  from  3(1  tof.3ij. 
■•■MrU,  London. — Mixture  of  musk. 
4f  Boak,  acacia  gum  in  powder,  refined 
t  nch  a  drachm ;  rose  water  six  fluid 
Eab  tbe  mask  first  with  the  sugar,  then 
l|nm,  Md  icradoally  add  the  rose  water. 
In/ ^ruftrriM.— Antispasmodic,  and  sti- 
D«H  {rem  t  5(1.  to  f.  ^ij. 

--'KiTvs. — Spirit*. 

^^   _on.    See  CumrsTiY. 

Londoo. — Spirit  of  am- 


(f  NElifled  tpirit  three  pints,  muriate  of 
I  bar  e«ne««,  tubcarbonaie  uf  polnsia 
a.  Mil  ihrm,  and  distil  with  a  gentle 
Inl  and  a  half  of  spirit  of  ammonia  into 
IT  wliKb  n  kept  cold. 
tt  ^imtmMtutu.  Edinburgh. — Ammoni- 
i6d4. 

tt  lieeliot  tlilr1>-two  ounces,  lime  re- 
twolvt  ounces,  muriate  of  ammonia 
.vaMT  lis  ounces.     From  these  am- 


moniuted  alcohol  is  to  be  prepared  prpci!>«ly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  of  aiomonia. 

The  decompositions  in  the  .ibove  processes  are 
sufficiently  obvious. 

Spirilut  ammoTiia  arcmnticus.  I^ndon. — Aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  bark  of  cinnamon  bruised,  cloves 
bruised,  of  ench  two  drachms,  lemon  peel  four 
ounces,  snhcarbonnle  of  potassa  half  n  pound, 
muriate  of  aminoniH  five  ounces,  rectified  spirit 
four  pini;,  walt-r  a  gallon.  Mix  them,  and  distil 
over  SIX  pints. 

AUoliol  ummonidlum  (iromal'cuai.  Edinburgh. 
— Aromatic  amniomaied  tincture. 

Take  of  ammonialcd  alcohol  eight  ounces, 
volatile  oil  of  rosemnry  a  drachm  and  a  fialf, 
volatile  oil  of  lemons  a  drachm.  Mix  them  *u 
as  that  the  oils  shall  be  dis.'tolved. 

Medical  properlici. — Stimulant,  and  aromatic. 
Dose  from  f.  ofl  to  f.  St- 

Spiritut  ammonia  J'tttidia.  London. — Fetid 
spirit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  spirit  of  ammonia  two  pints,  aiisafiEtida 
two  ounces.  Macerate  during  twelve  hours; 
then  by  a  gentle  fire  distil  over  one  pint  and  • 
half  into  a  cold  receiver. 

Tinctiira  attafirliilit  nmmnniata.  Edinburgh. — 
Ammoniated  tinctun-  of  assafcitida. 

Take  of  ainmoniated  alcohol  eight  ounces, 
assafntida  half  an  ounce.  Digest  in  a  close 
vessel  during  twelve  hours,  then  distil  over  eiglit 
ounces  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Medical  properties,  and  dose,  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Spirilus  ammonia  iiiccinntiit.  London.  Suc- 
cinaled  spi  rit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  masticli  three  drachms,  alcohol  nine 
fluid  ounces,  oil  of  lavender  fourteen  miuims, 
oil  of  amber  four  minims,  solution  of  ammonia 
ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the  mastich  in  the 
alcohol  so  as  to  dissolve  it,  and  pour  ofi°  the 
clear  tincture;  then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  mix  them  by  aplation. 

Medical  proiKTtia. — Stimulant  and  antispas- 
modic. Dose  from  Mix-  to  f.  3fl.  It  has  been 
successfully  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
rattle  snake. 

Spiritut  aniji.  Ix)ndon. — Spirit  of  aniseed. 

Take  of  bruised  aniseeds  half  a  pound,  proof 
spirit  a  gallon,  wntcr  sufficient  to  prevent  einpy- 
reuma.     Distil  one  gullon. 

Medical jiropcrtiet. — Carminative.  Dose  from 
f.  5j.  to  f.  id. 

Spiritut armoracia compMitut.  London. — Com- 
pound spirit  of  horse  radish. 

Take  of  fresh  hotse  radish  sliced,  orant,e  peel 
dried,  of  each  a  jraund ;  nutmegs  bruised  half 
an  ounce ;  proof  spirit  a  gallon ;  water  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  during 
twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  over  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

Medical  pniperlin. — Principally  employed  in 
drojisies.     Dose  f.  3j.  to  f  'fl. 

!>piritui  camphorg.  London. — Spirit  of  cam- 
phor. 

Take  of  camphor  four  ounces,  rectified  spirit 
two  pints.      Mix  so  as  to  dissolve  the  camphor. 

Tineturit  camphort.  Kdioburgh. — ^Tinctur*  of 
camplior. 
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Take  of  camphor  one  ounce,  alcohol  a  pound. 
Mix  so  as  to  dissolve  the  camphor.     It  may  be 
Fnade  with  double  or  treble  the  quantity  of  cam- 
Tphor. 

Medical  properlie$. —On\y  fit  for  external  use. 
Spiritus  carui,  London. — Spirit  of  carraway. 
Take  of  carraway  seeds  bruised  a  pound  and  a 
half,  proof  spirit  a  gallon,  water  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent empyreuina.  Macerate  dunng  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  distil  over  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 
fire. 

Spiritui  cart  carui.  Edinburgh. — Spirit  of  car- 
raway. 

TaJce  of  carraway  seeds  bruised  half  a  pound, 

proof  spirit  nine  pounds.     Macerate  in  a  close 

I  Teasel  during  two  days;  then  add  water  sufficient 

[to    prevent   empyreuma,  and  distil   over   nine 

■  pounds. 

I     Medical proptrtiet. — Carminative.    Dose  from 
^f.  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 

Spiritui  einnapmmi.  London. — Spirit  of  ciona- 
inon. 

Take  of  oil  of  cinnamon  by  weight  five  scni- 

I  pies,  rectilied  spirit  four  pints  and  a  half.     Add 

'  the  spirit  to  the  oil  with  the  addition  of  so  much 

waleraswill  be  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma; 

then  dislil  a  gallon  over  by  a  slow  fire. 

Spiritus  zawi  cmnaniomi.  Edinburgh. — Spirit 
of  cinnamon. 

To  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
spirit  of  carraway  :  using  a  pound  of  cinuamou 
bark. 

MedKol  propertiet. — Cardiac.  Dose  f.  3j.  to 
3ij.^ 

Spi-itai  colckici  ammoniatta.    London. — Am- 
moniated  spirit  of  colchicum. 
Take  of  colchicnm  seeds  bruised  two  ounce?, 
Earomalic  spirit  of  ammonia  a  pint.     Macerate 
or  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Medical  propertiet. — Dr.  Williams  of  Ipswich 

ugcesied  the  use  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum  as 

onUining   the  virtues  without   the  deleleiious 

Biialities  of  the  plant.     Uther?  have  questioned 

heir  power.     Dose  of  this  preparation  f.  3j. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compotitut.  London.  Edin- 
burgh.— Compound  spirit  nf  juniper. 

Take  of  juniper  beiries  bruiieo  a  pound,  car- 
raway seeds  bruised,  fennel  seeds  bruised,  of 
each  an  ounce  und  a  half,  proof  spirit  a  gallon, 
water  a  sufficient  quantity  to  pievent  empyrenma. 
Macerate  during  iwenly-four  hours  ;  then  distil 
,  over  a  gallon  by  a  gonile  heat. 

Mrdu.tl   propeitiit. — Diuretic.     Dose    f.  3j. 

f-  Sii- 

Spiritui  latanduLc.  London. — Spirit  of  laven- 
er. 

Take  of  fresh  lavender  flowfn  two  pounds, 
ytciiAed  spirit  a  gallon,  water  sufficient  tu  pre- 
sent empyreuma  Macerate  dunng  iwenty-laut 
ours;  then  distil  over  a  gallon  by  a  g«ntle  heat. 
Spiritut  lavanduU  Mpict.  Edinburgh. — Spirit 
^•f  Uvttiidcr. 

Take  of  fresh  flowers  of  laveiidor  two  pnunds, 
alcohol  eight  pounds.     Distil  over  seven  jiounds 
'ith  the  hr»t  of  a  water-bath, 
rnncipally  einpluved  t»  *  perfume. 
SpHtuih  -      '  '       nfHttitia.  London. — Com 

KHllld  Spll:  .  r. 


Take  of 


iMieodrr  thrte  piat«,  spirit 


of  losemary  a  pint,  cinnamon  bark  b 
megs  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce, 
ders  wood  chipped  one  ounce,    Macei 
fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Edinburgh. — Take  of  spirit  of  lavet 
pounds,  spirit  of  rosemary  one  pound, 
bark  bruised  or.e  ounce,  nutmegs  bi 
drachms,  red  saunders  wood  rasp 
drachms.  Macerate  during  seven  i 
strain. 

Medical  propert'ia. — Stimulant  and 
Dose  from  f.  3ft.  to  f.  3ij. 

Spirituimenthir piperita.  London.   E( 
Spirit  of  peppermint. 

Take  of  dried  peppermint  a  pound 
proof  spirit  a  gallon,  water  a  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  dun 
ly-four  hours;  then  distil  over  a  gal 
gentle  heat. 

Medical  propertiet. — Carminative.  D 
to  f.  3ij. 

Spiritui  mentha  viridii.  London.^ 
spearmint. 

Take  of  spearmint  dried  a  pound 
proof  spirit  a  gallon,  water  sufficient  tc 
empyreuma.        Macerate    during     t' 
hours  ;  then  by  a  gentle  heat  distil  over 

AJcdical  propertiet.— hiVe  the  last. 

Spinim  myitlicit.  London. — Spirifiuj 
motchala.  Edinburgh. — Spint  of  nutmf 

Take  of  nutmegs  biuised  two  oone 
spirit  a  gallon,  water  sufficient  to  pre 
reuma.  Macerate  during  twenty-four  lio 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Spiritut pimcnt a.  London. — Spirit  of 

Take  of  pimento  bernes  bruised  f 
proof  spirit  a  gallon,  water  a  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  Maceraia 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  by  a  gentle  h 
over  a  gallon. 

Spiritut  uiyrti  pimentit.  Edinburgh, 
pinienta. 

To  be  prepared  with  hilf  a  pound  ( 
pimento  berries  in  the  same  manner  as 
way  spint. 

Medical  propertiet. — Carminative.  D 

Spiritut  pule^ii.   London. — Spint 
royal. 

Take  of  pennyroyal  dried  a  pound 
proof  spirit  a  itallon,  water  sufficient  li 
empyreuma.  Macerate  during  twenly-fC 
then,  by  a  gentle  fite,  distil  over  a  g«lk| 

Medical  propertiet. — Like  >[iearmint 

Spiritut  roirnarin%.  London, —  Spirit 
loary . 

Take  of  fresh   rosemary   tops   iw& 
proof  spinl  a  gallon,  water  sufficient 
empyreuma.       Macerate     dunng     I 
hours  ;  then  distil  a  ^'allon  with  a  gentk 

Spmtui  rorumarmt  iiffictnal^.  Edil 
Spirit  of  rosemary. 

Take  of  Irrsh  rosemary  tops  two  pool 
hoi  eight  )>oii>iil«'     Draw  on  by  duUtI 
waiei-baih  seven  pounds. 

Ti  HCTva*.— Tinctvirsj. 

Tiiutura  alofi.  Iwondon. — Tinctura 

Take   of   extract  of  spiked   aloes 

half  an  ounce,  esUact  of  liquorice  to 
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mater  »  piot,  rectified   spirit  four  fluid 
Miwmtr  in  •  sand-baih  until  the  ex- 
ttimohti ;  then  strain. 
Mm  altM  nratonnc.    Edinburgh. — Tinc- 
jaaolanne  aloes. 
lif  iocotohne  aloes  iu  powder  half  an 

fat  Uqaonce  one  ounce  and  n  half, 
oamces,  water  a  pound.  Digest 
4ays  with  a  e^ntle  heat  in  a  close 
n  to  be  shaken  frequently  (a  cir- 
eito  be  attended  to  in  the  preparation  of 
>  BMUtllyi;  then  pour  off  the  clear 
I    OOM  from  f.  5ft.  to  f.  ^ifj. 

ttJtena.   Edinburgh. — Etlierial 

Tine  aloes,  mynh,  of  each  pow- 
and  a  half,  English  saffron  cut 
'  Mtpfcuric  ether  with  alcohol  one 
I  Ihe  myrrh  for  four  days  with  the 
a  cioaed  bottle ;  then  add  the  saffron, 
ikas.  Again  dii;cst  for  four  days ;  and, 
1 4icg*  Imtc  subsided,  let  the  tincture  be 

wtfnfttliet. — Stimulant  and  stomachic. 

^.  lo  I.  3uj. 

r»  afao  r— ipuiifa.  London. — Compound 

ofaloca. 

if  tnmel  of  spiked  aloes,  powdered  saf- 

■Mb  three  ounces,  tincture  of  myrrh 

K    MaBCtMe  during  fourteen  days,  and 


■«  tiaa  tt  myrrhs.  Edinburgh. — ^Tinc- 
■KS  ud  myrrh. 

tf  Bynii  in  powder  two  ounces,  alco- 
wd  Kid  a  h«lf,  water  half  a  pound.  Mix 
M  with  the  water ;  then  add  the  myrrh, 
hnag  (mr  days  ;  and  lastly  add  ofsoco- 
powder  one  ounce  and  a  half, 
I  cot  in  pieces  one  ounce.  Digest 
^ibrce  days,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
!  from  f.  3j.  to  f  5iij. 
ufetuU.  London. — Tincture    of 

■  four  ounces,  rectified  spirit 
imjpints,  water  eight  fluid  ounces.  Add 

Hamfalida  previously  triturated 
^digest  during  seren  days,  and 
wii<U.  Edmburgh.— Tincture  of 
(bur  ounces,  alcohol  two 


I  a  iaH.     Digest  during  seven  days, 
kiaagh  paper.     Done  from  f.  3j.  (« 


*«   MTSKfit.     Ijoudon.  —  Tincture    of 

$t  Crok  etaage  peel  three  ounces,  proof 
•  plim.     Manrale  during  fourteen  days, 
t    DoM  from  f.  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 
■■  IsatOMi  anapon/d.  London.^ — Com- 

>CIW>a  of  MBBOtD. 

tt  hmmmm  diiee  ounces,  storax  balsam 
,  (olu  balsam  one  ounce,  ex- 
balf   an    ounce,  rectified 
■  during  fourteen  days, 

tompoiita.    Edinburgh. — 
I  of  benzoin, 
if  taaoto  in  powder   three  ounces. 


balsam  of  Peru  two  ounces,  hepaticaloespowdei- 
ed  half  an  ounce,  alcohol  two  pounds.  Digest 
during  seren  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Mcdual  propertitt. — Expectorant.  Dose  fron. 
(.  3j.  to  {.  3ij. 

Tirtclura  bonplandia  Irifoliata.  Edinburgh 

Tincture  of  bonplandia,  or  augustina. 

Take  of  the  bark  of  trifoliate  bonplandia  bruis- 
ed two  ounces,  proof  spirit  two  pounds  and  a 
half  Digest  during  seven  days,  ana  filler  tlirougb 
pappr.     Dose  f  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 

Tincluru  calumbg.  London. — Tincture  of  ca- 
I'jmba. 

Take  of  sliced  calumba  root  two  ounces  and 
a  half,  proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during 
fourteeu  days,  and  filter. 

'Ilnclura  colombe.  Edinburgh.— Tincture  of 
calumba. 

Take  of  columba  root  in  powder  two  ounces, 
proof  spirit  two  pounds.  Digest  during  seven 
days,  and   filter  through   paper.     Dose    f.  3i. 

10  f  3ft. 

Tinctura camphortc  cmnputUa.  London. — Com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor. 

Take  of  camphor  two  scruples  ;  hard  opium 
powdered,  acid  of  benioin,  of  each  one  drachm  ; 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  fourteen 
days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  opii  campliorata  five  eliiir  parrgori- 
cum  Anglorum.  Edinburgh. — Camphorated  tinc- 
ture of  opium  or  paregoric  elixir. 

Take  of  camphor  two  scruples;  hard  purified 
opium  powdered,  benzoic  acid,  of  each  a  drachm; 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Digest  during  seven 
days,  and  filter. 

Mediial  properties. — Anodyne  and  expecto- 
rant, after  inflammatory  symptoms  have  some- 
what subsided.     Dose  from  f.  3ft.  to  f  3ij. 

Tinctura  cantliaridii.  London. — Tincture  of 
blistering  fly. 

Take  of  blistering  flies  bruised  three  drachms, 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  fourteen 
days,  and  filler. 

Tinctura  cantharidii  veticatoriic.  Edinburgh. — 
Tincture  of  blistenng-Hy 

Take  of  blistenng-flies  bruised  a  drachm, 
proof  spirit  a  pound.  Digest  for  seven  days,  and 
filler  through  paper. 

Mrdifat  pmpertict. — Stimulant:  useful  in  gleets 
and  leucorrbtpa.    Dose  from  inx.  to  f.3j. 

Tinctura  capiici.  London. — Tincture  of  capsi- 
cum. 

Take  of  capsicum  berries  one  ounce,  proof 
spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  fourteen  days, 
and  filter. 

Medical  propertiet. — Stimulant.  Dose  from 
mxij.to  f.  3ft  :  f.3ij.loapintofwater  for  a  gargle. 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  London. — Tincture  of 
cardamoms. 

Take  of  cardamom  seeds  husked  and  bruised 
three  ounc«s,  proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate 
during  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  amomi  rcpentii.  Edinburgh. — Tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms. 

Take  of  lesser  cardamom  seed;  bruised  four 
ounces,  proof  spirit  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digest  during  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  compoata.  LoodoD'— 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms. 


\hH 
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Take  of  cardamom  Med-i,  cnrriway  seeds,  co- 

Ithineal,  of  each  powdered  two  dracliras,  cinna- 

[Inon   bark  bruised  half  an  ounce,  raijini  stoned 

bur  ounce?,  proof  spirit  two  pmls.     Macvrate 

r^urins  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

ilcdicul  pritprrlies. — Cordial.     Dose  f.  3ij. 
Tinclura    fuicarillit.    London. — Tincture    of 
Lcaacanlla. 

Take  of  cucarilla  bark  powdered  four  ounces, 
broof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  fourteen 
days,  and  filter. 

Tinclura  crotonu  eUutheriir.  Kdinburgli. — 
Tincture  of  crotoii  elcutlieria  or  casearilla. 

Take  of  crolon  elculliena  bruised  four  ounces, 
proof  spirit  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  dur- 
ing seven  days,  and  filler  through  paper.  Scarce- 
ly at  all  used. 

Tinclura  eastorei.  London. — Tincture  of  cas- 
tor. 

Take  of  castor  powdered  two  ounces,  rectified 
.spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  seven  days, 
land  filter. 

Edinburgh. — Take  of  castor  powdered  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  alcohol  a  pound.  Macerate 
during  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tineturo  custorti  compostla.  Edinburgh. — 
[Compound  tincture  of  castor. 

Take  of  Russian  castor  in  powder  one  ounce, 
ssafofiida  half  an   ounce,  ammoniated  nicoliol 
kone  pound.     Digest  duringseven  days,  and  filter 
tthruugh  paper. 

Medical  properl its. — These  tinctures  are  ([iven 
lili  drachm  and   two  drachm  doses,  in  hysteria 
nd  spasmodic  tiatuleiicies. 
Tinclura  catechu    London. — ^Tincture   of  ca- 
chu. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu  thrve  ounces,  cin- 
iDamon  bark  bruised  two  ounces,  proof  spirit 
Iwo  pints.  Macerate  durin;  fourteen  days,  and 
'  filter. 

Tinclura  catechu  acorur.  Edinburijh. — ^Tinc- 
ture uf  cittechu. 

Take  of  extract    of  catechu  powdered    three 

ounces,  cinnamon  bark  bruised  two  ounces,  proof 

I  spirit  two  pounds  and  a  half.     Digest  ilurinu: 

l<4even  days,  and  filter  through  pap«r.    Dose  f.  3j. 

'   if.Sitj. 

Tinclura  cinchona.  I/}ndoa. — Tincture  of  cin- 
chona. 

Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  powdi^red 
seven  ounces,  proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerati; 
1  for  fourteen  ihiy^,  and  fillfr. 

Ttacturu  (im-huna.  KdinburgK. — Tincture  of 
llctnohoni. 

Take  of  ciniliona  b.%ik  powderetl  four  onnceii, 
^Btoof  spirit  two  pounds .tnd  »  lialf.  Dijcvsl  diii- 
l-llig  seven  dnys,  .iml  Altec  lUrough  paper.  Dvsv 
f  from  f.  3iJ-  to  f.  »rt. 

TtnctuTU  cmchimtt  nmmiiniata.  London. — \m- 
ir.otiiatcil  ii'  ■":>■ ', 

Take  u(  bona  bark  in  pow- 

f  der  four  fiiin<  •  '■,  :it"tii.iiit  spirit  of  amcnoiiu  iwc 
■pints.  M4<;rr.«i<t  during  two  days,  and  hlicr. 
'  iJosi"  f  Jij.  to  I'   .-111 

7*ini'ttir<t  lint tminr k'i*tnfHnita.  London. — Coin- 
^  pound  lilnMiir,'  (if tiMna. 

Take  oi  ■  iichona  bark  in  pow- 

^derlwooii"  '   je  peel  oac  ounce  and 

•  half,  vtrginmn  snake  rvul  brntud  thMsdractiint, 


rafTron  a  drachm,  cochineal  povidered 
pies,  proof  spirit  twenty  fluid  ounces. 
during  fourteen  days,  and  tiller. 

Hoxham's  tincture.     Dose  from  f.  3j. 

Tinclura  cinnamonii.  London. — Tmt 
cinnamonii.  Edinburgh. — Tincture  of 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark  biiii<ied  ttiref 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  durio) 
days,  and  filtei.     Dof<e  from  f.  3j.  to  I. 

Titictura  einnumomi  coinpiuUa.  J 
Compound  tincture  uf  cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised  six 
cardimon'  seeds  bruised  three  dract 
pepper  powdered,  ginger  root  sliced,  ol 
drachms,  proof  spirit  two  pints.  M 
ing  fourteen  days,  and  filler. 

Tinclura  cinnamomi  compoiiln.  Edii 
Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  I' 
room  seeds  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
per  in  powder  two  drachms  ;   proof 
pounds  and  a  half.     Digest  dunng  i 
and  filter  through  paper.     Dose  f.  3j. 

Tinclura  conii  maculati.  Edinburg 
turc  of  hemlock. 

Take  of  dried  leaves  of  hemlock  tw 
cardamom  seeds  bruised  half  an  oui 
spirit  sixteen  ounces,  Digest  dunng  I 
and  filter  through  paper.     Dose  f.  3&. 

Tinclura  croci  talivi,  Etlinburgh. — T 
saffron. 

Take   of   English   safTrt^n  cut   io 
ounce,  proof  spirit  fifteen  ounces, 
seven  days,  and  6ller  through    pipct 
inert.     Lsed  for  its  color. 

Tinclura  digUatit.  London. — TiscU 
glove. 

Take  of  foxglove  leave*  dried  tot 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  dv 
teen  days,  and  filter. 

'Tinclura  digtlalis  purpurtt.  EdU 
Tincture  of  foxglove. 

Take  of  foxglove  leaves  dried 
proof  spirit  eight  ounces.  Digest  dull 
iluys,  mid  filter  through  paper.  Dose 
dually,  liiit  carefully,  increased  to  a  f. 

Ttnctuia  gallnrum.  Edinbiityh-'^ll 
galls. 

Take  of  galls  powdered  two  ouiM 
spirit  sixteen  ounces.  Maceniie  dm 
days,  then  filler  itirougli  paper.  Dm 
f.  3iij. 

Ti'ictura  gtntiana  compotila.  \  mrfii 
pound  tincture  of  gentian. 

Take  of  guiitian  rout  cut  two  nunol 
iicel  dried  one  ounce,  c.iid.iinoin  tM^ 
half  an  ounce,  piouf  spint  lw,^  piols. 
during  fourteen  days,  and  Alter. 

Tinclura  gtntianti  compotilm.  TAit 
Comuound  tinctuie  of  gentian. 

Take  of  yellow  gentian  mot  sliced 
two  ounces,  oranee  peel  dried  and  btl 
uiince,  canella  albit  bruio^d  half  an 
noal  in  powder  half  a  drachm,  proof  1 
pints  and  a  half.  l)ig«l  during  teten 
hller  thtough  paper.     Dose  f.  5ij.  to  j 

'iW-/ura  guatiici.  Ixiudoii. — ^Tmcm 
acuin. 

Take  of  fuaiacnm  powdaitd' 
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fait  two  fnnts.  Maceraie  during  foitr- 
«Md  tttet. 

ri    offtcinalis.    Edinburgh. — 
141  i|vaiicinD. 

d  (aaiacuin  in  powder  six  ouncei,  %1- 
m  poomlt  and  a  half.  Ui;e<t  during 
fi,  aad  &llet  through  paper.  Duse  1 3j. 

n  gtoMci  tmmaniota.  London.  Edin- 
AoinoaiaiM  tincture  o'  guaiacum. 
4f  gvaMcuni  in  powde.  Tour  ounces, 
tpoA  of  ammonia  one  pint  and  a  half. 
(  dann^  fourt»vn  fsevcn  days  Fdin- 
tnii  filler.     A  good  preparution.     Dose 

Siri  mgri.    London. — Tincture 

t  ihc  root  of  black  hellebore  iliced  lour 
IR)r '  1  pints.   Macerate  during 

V  if  bUck  he'.lebore    root 

r  bineal  in  powder  fiftfen 

i<»;>iri;  nncen  ounces.  Digestduring 

ft;  IMa  filter  through  paper. 

it  /nptrlut. — Emmenagogue.      Dose 

A- to  5). 

wmkmmli.  London.  Edinburgh. — Tine- 

IM|w  fire  onnces,   proof  spirit  two 
during  fourteen  days,  .iiid  strain 
^    Let  tike  tincture  be  expressed,  and 
■eeofh  paper. 
iaf|M)p(r«io.— Efficacy  doubtful.    Dose 

Si- 

hn  kfeieyami.    London. — Tincture    of 

L 

<f  die  dried  leaves  of  hpnbane  four 
ifnof  spirit  two  pints.     Macerate  during 

•  %«,■»]  filter. 

!••  k^oteyami  nigri    Edinburgh. — Tinc- 

Iff  iK#  .in.  ,f  l;>3res  of  black  henbane  an 
fKt  '  (ounces.     Digestduring 

■I*,  •  "irougli  paper,     ^(ubstitute 

IB.    On**  n|*v.  to  f.  3j. 
"^     ■'         London, — Tincture  of  jalap, 
ilip   root  powdered  eiitht  ounces, 
two  pints.      Digest  during  fourteen 

ttweolruti    juli>p<r.     Edinburgh. — 
rjalap. 

•  rf  talap  root  in  powder  three  ounces, 
HtiA*en  ounces.  Digest  during  seven 
^Htn  through  paper.      Dose  f.  3j.  to 

ItsbW. 


I^mdon. — Tincl'ire  of  kino. 
in  powder  three  ounces,  proof 


Mpbw.    Macenue  during  fourteen  days 

ftt.    DoM  from  f.  3j.  to  (.  3i|. 

|Im    myrht.      London. — Tincture    of 

tt 

t<f  Wyiili  broiled  four  ounces,  rectified 

ribv  jidU.     Macente   during   fourtei-n 

*ha|k,  TUte  of  myrrh  in  powder  three 
It  ftetM  twenty  ounces,  water  imi  ounces. 
.  4annf  srren  davs,  and  Alter  through 
I'RKipally  empioycd  a  a  n-j^h  to  the 
■«■*  it  ipongy  gums. 


Tinctura  opii.  London. — Tincture  of  opium. 

Take  of  hard  opium  powdered  two  uunces  and 
a  half,  proof  »pint  two  pints.  Macerate  during 
fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

TiiKtura  opii.  Edinburgh. — Tincture  of  opium, 
commonly  called  liquid  laudanum. 

Take  of  opium  two  ounces,  proof  spirit  \wo 
pounds.  Macerate  during  twelve  days,  and 
filter  through  pr.per.  rkne  from  nivj.  to  f.  Jj. 
or  more. 

Tincttira  opii  ammimiu(a.  Edinburgh. — Olim 
Elixir  paregoricum.  Anirmmiated  tincture  of 
opium. 

Take  of  opium  two  drachms,  Benzoic  acid, 
saffron  cut  in  shreds,  of  each  three  drachms; 
volatile  oil  of  aniseed  h:ilf  a  drachiu ;  aramo- 
niated  alcohol  sixteen  ounces.  Digest  durinf 
seven  days,  and  filter  ihrougn  paper.  Dose  from 
f.  5ft.  to  3j. 

'ZVnr/uru  quattia  ezcelia.  Edinburgh  .-'Tinc- 
ture of  quassia. 

Take  of  quassia  wood  rasped  one  ounce, 
proof  spirit  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest 
during  seven  days,  and  (liter  llirough  paper. 
Dose  f.  3ij. 

Tinclura  rhti.  London. — ^Tincture  of  rhu- 
barb. 

Take  of  rhubarb  root  sliced  two  ounces,  car- 
damom seeds  bruised  one  ounce  and  a  half, 
saffron  two  drachms,  proof  spirit  two  pints. 
Macerate  during  fourteen  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  filter. 

Tinelura  rhai.  Edinburgh. — Tincture  of  rliu- 
barb. 

Take  of  rhubarb  sliced  three  otioees,  lesser 
cnrdimom  seeds  bruised  half  an  ounce,  proof 
spirit  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  during 
seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinclvrn  rhtri  composita.  London. — Com- 
pound tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of  rhubarb  root  sliced  two  ounces, 
li<|iiurice  root  bruised  half  an  ounce,  ginger  root 
sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two  drachms,  proof  spirit 
a  pint,  water  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Macerate 
with  a  gentle  heat  during  fourteen  days,  and 
filler. 

Tinctura  rhai  tt  aloet.  Edinburgh. — Tincture 
of  rhubarb  and  aloes.     Formerly  sacred  elixir. 

Take  of  rhubarb  root  sliced  ten  drachms,  so- 
cotorine  aloes  powdered  six  drachms,  lesser  car- 
damom seeds  bruised  half  an  ounce,  proof  spirit 
two  pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  during  seven 
days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Tinclura  rhai  et  f  en/ia/w  Edinburgh. — ^Tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb  and  gentian. 

Take  of  rhubarb  root  sliced  two  ounces,  gen- 
tian root  sliced  half  an  ounce,  proof  spirit  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  during  seven  days,  and 
filter  through  paper.  Dose  of  the  above  tinc- 
tures, as  a  purgative,  from  f.  Jfi.  to  Jj. ;  for  a  sto- 
machic, f.  3j.  to  f.  3iij. 

Tinctura  tcitlie.  London.  Edinburgh.— Tinc- 
ture of  squills. 

Take  of  recent  squill  root  four  ounces  (two 
ounces  Eilinhurgh),  proof  spirit  two  pints  (six- 
teen ounces  Kdiiiliurgh).  ^lacerale  during  four- 
teen days,  and  filter.  Dose  from  t^xv.  to  f. 
31J. 

Ttnrttira  tcnmt.  I.Andon. — Tincture  of  senna. 
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Take  of  senna  leaves  three  ounces,  camway 
seeds  bruited  tlire«  drachms,  cardamom  seeds 
bruised  a  drachtn,  stoned  raisins  four  ounces, 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  Kith  a  gentle 
neat  during  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  scniid  compouta.  Edinburgh  — Com- 
pound tincture  of  senna. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  senna  two  ounces,  jalap 
hruued  one  ounce,  coriander  seeds  bruised  half 
an  ounce,  proof  spirit  three  pounds  and  a  half. 
Digest  dunng  seven  days,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  refined  su^^r  to  the  tincture  when  filteied. 
Dose  from  f.  3ij.  to  f.  5vj. 

Tinctura  urpcntaria.  J.j}ndon. — Tincture  of 
make  root. 

Take  of  snake  root  three  ounces,  proof  spirit  two 
pints.    Macerate  during  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Tinctura  arislolochia  urpentaria.  Edinburgh. 
Tincture  of  snake  root. 

Take  of  snake  root  bruised  two  ounces, 
cochineal  in  powder  a  drachm,  proof  spirit  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Digest  during  seven  days, 
and  filter  through  paper.  Dose  from  f.  311'  to 
f.  3ii. 

Tinctura  toluij'erit  baUami.  Edinburgh. — ^Tinc- 
ture of  tolu. 

Take  of  balsam  of  tolu  one  ounce  and  a  half, 
alcohol  a  pound.  Digest  until  the  balsam  be 
dissolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  Very  little 
used. 

Tincttira  vaUriane.  London — Tincture  of  va- 
lerian. 

Take  of  valerian  root  in  powder  four  ounces, 
proof  spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  four- 
teen days,  and  filler.     Dose  f.  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 

Tinctura  vateriamr  ammoniata.  London. — 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  valenan. 

Take  of  valerian  root  four  ounces,  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  two  pints.  Macerate  during 
fourteen  days,  and  filter.     Dose  f.  3J. 

Tinctura  veratri  albL  Edinburgh. — Tincture 
of  while  hellebore. 

Take  of  white  hellebore  rnot  bruised  eight 
ounces,  proof  spirit  one  pound  and  a  half.    Di- 

fest  during  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper, 
lut  little  used.  Dose  ni»  'o  ni"- 
Tinctura  tingiberit.  London.  Tinctura  amo- 
tni  tingibcrit.  Edinburgh. — Tincture  of  ginger. 
Take  of  ginger  root  sliced  two  ounces,  recti- 
fied spirit  two  pints.  Macerate  during  fourteen 
days  (seven  days  Edinburgh},  and  filter.  Dose 
f.  3j.  to  Sy. 

iETBCiiiLA. — Preparations  of  ether. 

Xihtr  lulphuricui Sulphuric  ether. 

For  the  modes  of  preparing  sulphuric  ether. 
Mid   (he  theory  of  its  composition,  see   Cbe- 

MISTRV. 

Spirilut  tthtrit  oromaticvi.  London. — Aro- 
niiic  spirit  uf  ether 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised  three  drachms, 
cardamom  seeds  powdered  u  drachm  and  ■  half, 
long  pepper  (xiwdered,  ginger  root  slued,  of 
tach  •  drachm,  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  a  pint. 
Mac«rat«  dunng  fourteen  days  lu  a  stopped  glass 
bottle,  and  strain. 

£lher  ttdpha-iaa  cum  aUokoli  arvmaticui. 
Fxlinburgh.—ATomatic  sulphuric  ether  with  »l- 
cohoL 


Take  of  cinoamon  bark  bruised, 
seeds  bruised,  each  an  ounce:  long  pep 
twodiachms;  sulphuric  ether  with 
pounds  iiiid  a  half.      Digest  during 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Spa-ilus   alhcris   nitrici.    London.* 
nitric  ether. 

Take  of  rectified  spirit  two  pints, 
(by  weight)  three  ounces.  Ado  the 
ally  to  the  spirit,  and  mix  them,  ( 
that  the  temperature  during  the  mi 
not  exceed  120°;  then  distil  over  li 
heat  twenty-four  fluid  ounces 

Spirilut  alherit  nilrosi.  Edinburgti. 
nitrous  ether. 

Take  of  alcohol  three  pounds,  i 
one  pound.  Pour  the  alcohol  into  a. 
placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
gradually  add  the  acid  with  frequent 
Let  the  phial  be  slightly  corked,  and 
cool  place  during  seven  days ;  tbel 
liquor  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
ceiver  kept  cool  with  snow  or  water, 
any  spint  comes  over.  ^ 

Medical  proprrtiet. — Refrigerant,  di 
anlispasniudic.     Dose  from  f.  3ft.  to  ( 

Spirilut  gthcrii  tulphurici.  London^ 
sulphuric  ellier. 

Take  of  sulphnric  ether  half  a  pii 
spirit  a  pint.     Mix  them. 

Mthtr  tulphuricu$  cum  olcohoU.  £d| 
Sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol. 

Take  of  sulphuric  ether  one  part,  I 
parts.     Mix  them. 

Medical  proprrtia. — Stimulant, 
die,   and   narcotic.      Dose   of   the 
from  f:  3ft.  to  f.  3ij.i  of  the  spirit  fra 
f.  3iij. 

Spiritut  alhrrit  tulphurici  compoiili 
— Compound  spirit  of  ether. 

Take  of  spirit  of  sulphuric  elh( 
ethereal  oil  two  fluid  drachms.  Mi 
stitute  for  HofTman's  anodyne.  Dose  1 
to  f.  3>j. 

Vim*. — Wines. 

Vinum  aloci.  London. — Wme  of  s 

Fake  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes  ei 
canelta  b.ark  two  ounces,  proof  spir 
water,  of  each  four  pints.  Rub  the 
powder  with  while  sand  previously 
impurities;  ruh  also  the  canella  bark 
der,  arid  on  these  mixed  together  let 
and  spirits  be  pouted;  then  digest «il 
agitation,  during  fuurlet-n  days,  and  si 

I'lnuffi    aU>fi   uvotm ina.  ICdinbui] 
of  socolorine  aloes. 

Take  of  socotoriiic  aloes  in  ponder 
lessi.'r  cardamom  seeds  bruised,  gi 
bruised,  of  each  a  drachm,  Spanish 
two  pounds.  Digest  for  »*Ten  dtjt 
the  ini>ture  frequently  and  itnin. 
mula  of  the  Loudon  college  is  sostti 
a  wine. 

Htdicttl    properties. — Slo"  ij 

tive.      Dose  from  f.  Jj.  to  '  ri 

intention,  from  f.  Jft.  to  f.5:li   lur  Wv 

Vtnum  (uUhici.  London. — S\  lue  ofi 

Take  of  the  fresh    loot  of  col 
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fRof  spirit  twelve  fluid  ounces, 
I  witK  tscnljr  Buid  ounces.  Macerate 
|ut»»ii  Jan,tud  filter.  Sherry  wine  is 
taolteni  tot  the  colcbicum  than  spirit. 

tJ  wnffrtiet. — Sedative,  purgative,  and 
"^"     D(»e  from  n{,xy.  to  f.  3j.:  in  in- 
:  lU  effects  should  be  carefully 

(ompositum.     Edinburgh. — 

I  of  gentian. 

rffntiui  root  half  an  ounce,  cinchona 

e,  orange  [>cel  dried  two  dr^hnis, 

kdrarhm,  proof  spirit  four  ounces, 

wine  two   pounds   and  a   half. 

t  proof  spirit  on  the  root  and  the 

1  bruised,  ind  at  the  end  of  Iwen- 

tadcl  the  wine;  then  macerate  dur- 

I  liajs.  and  strain.     Dose  f.  311. 

iifauamlu.  London. — Wine  ofipeca- 

f  ^aoMSoanha  root  bruised  two  ounces, 
Ml  twelve  fluid  ounces,  distilled  water 
■iooBcet.    Macerate  during  fourteen 

K^u — Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha 
M*  amice*,  Spanish  white  wine  two 
KgpM  faring  seven  days,  then  filter. 
Ml  emetic  from  f.  3ij.  to  f.  Jj-  for  an 
is  an  expectorant,  &c.,  mxij.  to  f.  3l1. 
■icatasM  talari.  Edinburgh- — Wine 
•• 

ejiaoBO  leaves  one  part,  Spanish  while 
pMi.    Macerate  during  seven  days, 
^-faM^  paper. 

rf  /nmerliet. — Diuretic  and  antispas- 
Dm  from  n^x.  to  f.  3tl. 
itfi.  London.     Edinburgh. — Wine  of 

if  ixtrsct  of  opium  an  ounce,  cinnamon 
iad,  clove  bruised,  of  each  a  drachm. 
Id  lix  fluid  ounces,  distilled  water  ten 
Ml.  Macerate  dunng  eight  days  (seven 
|k)b  ind  filler. 
dpvptrtut. — Ustfiil  where  opium  in 

I«Te  tinctore  is  objectionable.  Dose 
or3j. 
Edinburgh. — Wine  of  rhubarb, 
id  rhubarb  roottwoounces,  canella 
drachm,  proof  spirit  two  ounces, 
wine  fifteen  ounces.  Macerate 
dav^,   iird    filter   through    paper. 

rf  wfail*  balleborc  root  bruised  eight 
aDof  spirit  a  pint,  distilled  water  a  pint 
%•  Macsrtte  dunnK  fourteen  days,  and 
iMMi  tnployed.     Dote  nts.  lo  f.3ii. 

Tlt*.<-Prtpantion<  with  vinegar. 

■  «i<iaaa  iromaticvm.    Edinburgh. — 

(f  ranMiy   lops   dried,   sage   leavps 

toancc;  lavender  flowers  dried 

tkraiaed  half  a  drachm;  dis- 

mdi.      Macerate   during 

r'dw  ex  pressed  liquor  ihroiigh 


I— Wineofwhitehelle 


Mrdieal  ;iroy)er<ict— Chiefly  employed  ta 
correct  tiie  odor  of  sick  rooms.  Dose  iiucniall} 
as  a  stimulant  from  f.  3lV  tu  f.  3j. 

Acidum  dcrlicum  catnphoratum,  Edinburgh.^ 
Camphorated  acetic  acid. 

Take  of  acetic  acid  six  ounces,  camphor  half 
an  ounce.  Hub  the  camphor  to  powder  by  the 
assistance  ofa  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  then  dis- 
solve it  in  the  acid. 

Mrdieal  properties. — Snuffed  up  the  nostrils 
in  fainlings  and  languors. 

Acctumcoichici.  London. — V'inegarof  meadow 
saffron  (colchicum). 

Take  of  fresh  meadow  saffron  root  sliced  ao 
ounce,  distilled  vinegar  a  pint,  proof  spirit  a 
fluid  ounce.  Macerate  the  meadow  ^nfl'ron  root 
with  the  vinegar  in  a  covered  glass  vessel  during 
twenly-four  hours  ;  then  express,  and  set  the  li- 
quor aside  for  the  subsidence  of  the  fxculencies. 
Lastly,  add  the  spirit  lo  the  clear  liquor. 

Meilical  properties. — Diuretic,  sedative,  aud 
antiarthrilic.     Dose  from  f.  311.  lo  f.  3j. 

Acetum  seilltc.  London. — Vinegar  of  squill. 

Take  of  fresh  squill  root  dried  a  pound,  dis- 
tilled vinegar  six  pints,  proof  spirit  naif  a  piut. 
Macerate  the  squill  r(x>t  in  the  vinegar  with  a 
gentle  heat  and  in  a  covered  vessel  duringtwen- 
ty-four  hours ;  then  express  the  liquor,  and  set  it 
aside  for  the  subsidence  of  the  fcculencies.  Lastly 
add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor. 

Acidum  acelicum  scUUticum.  Edinburgh. — Vi- 
negar of  squill. 

Take  of  squill  root  dried  one  ounce,  distilled 
vinegar  fifteen  ounces,  alcohol  one  ounce  and  a 
half.  Macerate  the  squill  with  the  acid  during 
seven  days ;  then  express  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
alcohol  to  It.  When  the  fieculencies  have  subsided 
pour  off  the  clear  l.quor.  Dose  from  f.  3tl.  to 
f.  3ij. 

Mellita. — Preparations  with  honey. 

Mel  disputnatum.  Ijondon. — Clarified  honey. 

Melt  the  honey  in  a  water-bath;  then  separate 
the  scum. 

Mel  bnraeis.  London. — Honey  of  borax. 

Take  of  subborate  of  soda  powdered  a  drachm, 
clarified  honey  one  ounce.     Mix  them. 

Medieal  properties. — Useful  in  apthous  affec- 
tions of  the  fauces  as  a  local  detergent. 

Mel  ro$t.  London. — Rose  honey. 

Take  of  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  dried  fonr 
ounces,  boiling  water  three  pints,  clarified  honey 
five  pounds.  Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water 
during  six  hours,  and  boil  it  down  by  means  of 
a  water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence.  This  ii 
chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  gargles. 

Osymel  simplex.  London. — Simple  oxymel. 

Take  of  clanfied  honey  two  pounds,  distilled 
vinegar  one  pound.  Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel 
by  a  gentle  heat  to  due  consistence.  A  cooling 
beverage  in  fevers.  Dose  f.  3j.  or  f.  3ij.  dissolv- 
ed in  water  or  barley  water. 

Ori/ml  teiJIe-.  London.— Oxymel  of  squill. 

Takf  of  clarified  honey  three  pounds,  vinegar 
of  squill  two  pints.  lioil  in  a  glass  vessel  over 
a  eeiitle  fire  to  a  due  consistence. 

Medical  pro/iKTliu. — Expcclonnt.  Dose  f.?ft 
lo  fjij. 

M 
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Syropi. — Syrups. 

These  wth  a  very  few  exceptions  might  be 
banished  from  the  pharmacopoeias  and  disused 
in  exteiiipotaneous  prescription. 

&/rupui  iintpUx.  Loadon. — Syrup. 

Take  of  refined  sugar  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water 
by  means  of  a  water-liath ;  then  set  it  aside  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  separate  the  scum,  and  if  there 
be  any  feces,  pour  off  the  clear  part  from  them. 

Syn^mi  $implex.  Edinburgh. — Simple  syrup. 

l^e  of  purified  sugar  fifteen  parts,  water 
eight  parts.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  by 
a  gentle  heat,  aud  boil  it  a  little  so  as  to  form 
syrup. 

Svnqna  aceti.  Edinburgh. — Syrup  of  vinegar. 

I^e  of  vinegar  five  parts,  refined  sugar  sevea 
parts.  Boil  so  as  tn  form  syrup.  Useful  in 
mixing  with  barley  water  in  febrile  and  inflam- 
matory disorders. 

Syn^nu  dtkae.  London.— Syrap  of  marsh 
mallows. 

Take  of  fresh  marsh  mallow  root  bruised  half 
a  pound,  refined  sugar  two  pounds,  water  four 
pints.  Boil  the  water  with  the  root  down  to 
one  half,  and  express  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold ; 
set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  for  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  feces,  tlien  decant  off  the  clear  li- 
quor, and,  having  added  the  sugar  to  it,  boil  down 
to  a  due  consistence. 

Syruput  ttlthae  offieinalu.  Edinburgh. — Syrup 
of  marsh  mallows. 

Take  of  <^h  root  of  marsh  mallows  sliced 
one  part,  water  ten  parts,  refined  sugar  four 
parts.  Boil  the  water  with  the  root  down  to  one 
naif,  and  strain  by  strong  expression.  Put  aside 
the  strained  liquor,  and  when  the  fieces  have  sub- 
sided add  the  sugar  to  it ;  then  boil  so  as  to  form 
a  syrup.  A  useless  preparation,  only  slightly 
demulcent 

Sj/rtqna  ■aunmlionim.  London.  —  Syrup  of 
oranges. 

.  Take  of  fresh  orange  peel  two  ounces,  boiling 
water  a  pint,  refined  sugar  three  pounds. 
Macerate  tne  peel  in  the  water  during  twelve 
houn  in  a  covered  vessel;  then  pour  the  li- 
quor off,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 

<%nipt(i  ctfrt  aurantii.  Edinburgh. — Syrup  of 
orange. 

Take  of  the  fresh  peel  of  Seville  oranges  three 
ounces,  boiling  water  one  pound  and  a  half,  re- 
fined sugar  three  pounds.  Macerate  the  peel 
with  the  water  in  a  covered  vessel  durine  twelve 
bouts ;  then  add  the  sugar  to  the  strained  liquor, 
and  subject  it  to  a  gentle  heat  so  as  to  form  a 
syrup. 

Syruput  eolchiei  autMfnnalit.  Edinburgh.— .Sy- 
rap of  meadow  saflron. 

Take  of  fresh  meadow  saffron  root  cut  into 
thin  slices  one  ounce,  distilled  vinegar  sixteen 
ounces,  refined  sugar  twenly-six  ounces.  Mace- 
rate the  root  in  the  acid  during  two  days,  occa- 
sionally shaking  the  vessel;  then  cxpressini; 
gently,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 
Lastly,  boil  a  little  so  as  to  form  syrup.  Dose 
f.  3(1.  to  f.  3vj.  gradually  increased. 

Si/niptucroci.  Ixindon.— Syrup  of  sallron. 

Take  of  saffron  one  ounce,  boiling  water  one 
pint,  refined  sugar  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Mace- 


rate the  saffron  iii  the  water  during  twi 
in  a  slightly  covered  vessel ;  then  filter  I 
and  add  to  it  the  sugar. 

Syniput  diantlu  caryopkyUi.  Edinbu  rgl 
of  the  clove  July  flower. 

Take  of  recent  petals  of  the  clove  J 
fieed  from  their  claws  one  part,  boil 
four  parts,  refined  sugar  seven  parts, 
the  petals  in  the  water  during  tnel 
then,  to  the  liquor  being  strained  add 
and  dissolve  it  with  a  gentle  heat 

Svrupus  lemonam.  London. — Syrup 

I'ake  of  strained  lemon  juice  a  pin 
sugar  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the  su; 
juice  in  the  manner  ordered  for  syrup. 

Syruput  citri  medktt.  Edinburgh.— 
lemons. 

Take  of  lemon  juice  strained,  after 
have  subsided,  three  parts ;  refined  { 
parts.  Dissolve  the  sugar.  An  agreu 
for  acidulating  drinks. 

^nipm  mori.  London. — Syrup  of  n 

I'ake  of  strained  mulberry  juice  a  pit 
sugar  two  pounds.  Let  the  sugar  be 
in  the  juice  in  the  manner  directed  for 

^rupta  paptmtrit.  London. — Syrup  i 

"faVs  of  the  dried  capsules  of  the  po|: 
ed  and  freed  from  seeds  fourteen  ounce:!, 
sugar  two  pounds,  boiling  water  two  ga 
a  half.  Macerate  the  capsules  in  the  v 
ing  twelve  hours ;  then  boil  the  whole  ii 
bath  down  to  one  gallon,  and  strongi; 
Boil  the  liquor  again  down  to  two  poi 
strain  it  while  it-  is  hot.  Set  it  asid 
hours  for  the  subsidence  of  the  feces ; 
the  clear  liquor  down  to  one  pint,  an< 
sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  makit 

Syruput  papaverit  somniferi.  Edinbu: 
run  of  white  poppy. 

Take  of  the  capsules  of  the  white  po 
and  freed  from  the  seeds  one  part,  boil 
fifteen  parts,  refined  sugar  two  parts, 
the  sliced  capsules  in  the  water  durii 
hours;  then  boil  until  a  third  part  only 
quor  remains,  and  strain  the  decoction 
expression.  Boil  the  strained  liquor 
one-half,  and  strain  it  again.  Lastly,  ha' 
ed  the  sugar  boil  for  a  short  time  so  a 
syrup.  A  useful  anodyne.  Dose  fi 
tof.Jj. 

Syruput  rhteadot.  Londnn. — Syrup  o 
poppy. 

Take  of  the  recent  petals  of  the  red 
pound,  boiling  water  a  pint  and  two  flui 
refined  sugar  a  pound  and  a  half.  To 
heated  in  a  water-bath  gradually  add  ' 
of  the  red  poppy,  stirring  them  occs 
then,  having  removed  the  vessel,  macera 
twelve  hours,  press  out  the  liquor,  and  s 
for  the  subsidence  of  the  impurities,  li 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  oraered  for  m 
rop.    A  mere  coloring  syrup. 

Syruput  rhamni.    London. — Syrup 
thorn. 

Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buckdioi 
four  pintH,  pinser  root  sliced,  [limvni 
bniised,  of  each  an  ounce,  refintti  »u 
pounds  and  a  half.  Set  apart  the  ju 
days  for  the  subsidence  of  the  feces ;  tli 
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I  juice  udd  the  gine^er  root 
n  bcTTics ;  then  mac«rale  with  u  gentle 

Kn,  and  strain.     Boil  the  re- 
down  to  a  pint  and  a  half; 
add  the  tugar  in  the  manner 
Jiup. 
torlici.  Edinourgh. — Symp 
s. 
t  clarified  jttice  of  ripe  buckthorn 
refined  sugar  one  part.     Boil 
lip.    The  London  formula  the 
tic.  Doje  from  f.  jij.  to  f.  Jj. : 
pting  in  veterinary  practice. 
London. — Syrup  of  the  rose, 
als  of  the  hunured-leavpd  rose 
refined  sugar  six  pounds, 
r  pints.     Macerate  the  rose  pe- 
ibr  twelve  hours,  and  strain. 
lliained  liquor  in  a  water-bath 
and  a  half;  then  add  the  su- 
lyrup. 

ctntij'otif.  Edinburgh. — Syrup 
MM. 

Ibe  6«9h  petals  of  the  damask  rose 

fliw  water  four  parts,  refined  sugar 

Macerate  the  peuls  in  the  water 

It  hoon ;  then  add  the  sugar  to  the 

(or,  uhI  boil  so  as  to  fi>rm   syrup. 

Duse  from  f.  3ij.  to  f.  ^i'fl. 

gaUict.  Edinburgh.    Syrup  of 

I  of  the  red  rose  dried  one 
nine  parti,  refined  sugar  ten 
the  petals  in  tlie  water  duiing 
I;  Atn  boil  a  little  and  strain.  Add 
tibe  strained  liquor,  and  again  boil  a 
Ki  ferm  a  syrup.  A  wrak  astringent. 
■napariUf.  London.    Syrup  of  sar- 

lU  root  one  pound,  boiling 

refined   sugar   one    pound. 

in  the  water  during  twenty-four 

Idown  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 

,  add  the  su^r  and  eva- 

ice.  A  nselejs  preparation. 

'.  Edinburgh.    Syrup 

of  squill  four  parts,  refined 

^'  \  parti.     Dissolve  the  sugar 

I  to  form  s)'rap,   Dose  from 

K.  LoimIod. — Syrup  of  senna. 
Haaa leaves  two  ounces,  fennel  seeds 
fonce,  maona  three  ounces,  refined 
■if  boiliiig  water  a  pint.  Macerate 
hntl  aiM  the  fennel  seeds  in  the 
fntfe  beat  during  twelve  hours; 
(|ur;  mix  with  it  tht;  manaa  and 
1  down  to  a  due  consistence. 

WM*.  Edinburgh. — Syrup  of 

lores  two   ounces,    boiling 

I.  aad  a  half,  burnt  synip  eight 

"     leaves  in  the  water  iu  a 

libur  hours  and  strain  ;  then 

•■tie  heat  until  the 

tlie  burnt  syrop. 

I  (.iimiivii.     Dose  from  3ij. 


Si/rupus  toliiluHui.  I>oniloa. — Syrup  of  tolu. 

Take  of  b.ilsam  of  tolu  an  ounce,  boiling 
water  a  pint,  refined  sugar  two  pounds.  Roil 
the  balsam  in  the  water  during  half  an  hour  in  a 
close  vessel,  frequently  stirring  it,  and  strain 
the  liquor  when  cold  ;  th:n  add  the  sugar  so  as 
<o  form  syrup. 

Syruput  lotwiftre  halsomi.  Edinburgh. — Syrup 
of  tolu. 

Take  of  simple  syrup  two  pounds,  tincture  of 
balsam  of  tolu  one  ounce.  To  the  sjrrup,  im- 
mediately upon  its  being  made  and  before  it  is 
quite  cold,  add  gradually  the  tincture,  frequently 
stirring. 

Sympus  viola  odaratt.  Edinburgh. — Syrup  of 
violet. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  the  odorous  violet  two 
parts,  boiling  water  eight  partj,  refined  sugar 
hfleen  parts.  Macerate  the  flowers  in  tlie  water 
during  twenty-four  hours  in  a  covered  glass  or 
glazed  earthen  ware  vessel :  then  strain  without 
expression,  and  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar  to  make  syrup.  This  synip  is  principally 
employed  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies;  but  it 
is  an  agreeable  laxative  for  young  children. 

Si/nipui  zingiherU.  London. — Syrup  of  ginger. 

Take  of  ginger  roots  sliced  two  ounces,  boil- 
ing water  a  pint,  refined  sugar  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  ginger  root  in  the  water  during 
four  hours  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  sugar  so  ai 
to  form  syrup. 

Syruput  amomi  iingiber'a.  Edinburgh. — Syrup 
of  ginger. 

Take  of  ginger  root  powdered  six  drachmi:, 
boiling  water  one  pound,  refined  sugar  tvf  t^nty- 
two  ounces.  Macerate  the  root  in  the  uatei. 
the  vessel  being  covered,  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  add  the  sugar  to  the  strained  infusion  and 
dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat.  Carminative,  Dose  f.^ij. 

CowFECTioiiES. — Confections. 

Conserves  and  electuaries  are  included  under 
this  head  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacoposia. 

Confcctio  amygdalanoH,  London.  —  Confec- 
tion of  almouds. 

Take  of  sweet  almonds  an  ounce,  acacia  gum 
in  powder  n  drachm,  refined  sugar  half  an  ounce. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  water  to  separate  the 
cuticle ;  then  beat  all  the  ingredients  together, 
until  they  be  completely  incorporated.  Useil 
for  forming  the  almond  mixture. 

Ccnffctio  aramatica.  London. — Aromatic  con- 
fection. 

Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  nutmegs,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  cloves  one  ounce;  cardamom  seeds 
half  an  ounce  ;  saffron  dried  two  ounce? ;  pre- 
pared shells  sixteen  ouncca;  refined  supar  in 
powder  two  pounds ;  water  a  pint.  Hub  tlie 
dry  substances  mixed  together  into  a  very  fine 
powder;  then  grailiially  add  the  water,  and  mix 
until  the  whole  bo  thorouehly  incorporated. 

Ucctuarium  uramatUum.  FJinhurgh. — Aro- 
matic electuary. 

Take  of  the  aromatic  powder  one  part,  syrup 
of  orange  two  parts.  Mix,  and  beat  them  well 
together  so  as  to  make  an  electuary.  An  excel- 
lent form  of  giving  cordials  and  aromalics. 
Dose  from  Dft  to  3fl  or  more. 
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Vonfectio  Mtrnntimum.  London. — Ctinfeclion 
of  oranges. 

Take  of  ihe  outer  rind  of  the  fresh  orange 
separated  by  rB^pint;  a  pound,  refined  8ug;ar 
three  jKXinds.  Beat  the  nod  io  a  stone  mortar 
with  a  nooden  pestle ;  then  add  the  sugar  and 
continue  the  beating  untjl  they  be  completely 
incorporated. 

Cimterva  citri  aurantii.  EUlinburgb. — Con- 
serre  of  oranecs. 

Grate  ofl'  ihc  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges, 
beat  it  into  a  pulp,  and  while  bi-aling  it  add 
cradually  three  limes  its  weight  of  refined  sugar. 
Stomachic.     Dose3j.  to^ll 

ConJ'eclio  catnia.  London. — Confection  of  cas- 
sia. 

Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp  half  a  pound,  mnn- 
na  two  onnces,  tamarind  pulp  one  ounce,  syrup 
of  roses  half  a  pound.  Bruise  the  in;inna  ;  then 
dissolve  it  in  the  syrup  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  and,  having  mixed  in  the  pulp,  evaporate 
to  a  due  consistence. 

ElcctuariumcasiucJUtuU.  Edinburgh. — Elec- 
tuary of  cassia. 

Tnlce  of  cassia  puip  four  parts,  tamarind  pulp, 
manua,  of  each  one  part,  syrup  of  damask  roses 
our  parts.  Bruise  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  syrup  by  means  of  a  gentle 
heat;  then  add  the  pulps,  and  by  a  continued 
heat  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  due  consistence. 
Gently  laxative.     Dose  3j.  to  jvj. 

Canfectioopii.  Ix>ndon. — Confection ofopium. 

Take  of  hard  opium  in  powder  six  drachms, 
long  pepper  an  ounce,  ginger  root  two  ounces, 
carranay  seeds  three  ounces,  syrup  a  pint.  Hub 
the  opium  with  the  syrup  made  not ;  then  add 
the  remaining  articles  reduced  to  powder  and 
mix  tliem. 

EUctuarium  opialum.  Edinburgh. — Olim  eltc- 
tuaruim  llirkaicum. — Opiate  electuary,  formerly 
thebaic  electuary. 

Take  of  aromatic  powder  six  ounces,  Virgi- 
nian snake  root  in  fine  powder  three  ounces, 
opium  ditfused  in  a  sufficient  quaotity  of  Spa- 
nish white  wine  half  an  ounce,  syrup  of  ginger 
a  pound.     Mix  so  as  to  form  an  electuary. 

Mtdtcal proprrtiet. — Excellent  forms  of  giving 
opium  in  chronic  affections  of  the  Iniwels,  (cc. 
Dose  from  gr.  vj.  to  3ij. 

Confeclio  piperii  nigri.  London. — Confection 
of  black  pepper. 

Take  of  black  pepper,  elecampane  root,  of  each 
one  pound  ;  fennel  seeds  three  pounds ;  honey, 
lefiiied  sugar,  of  each  three  pounds.  Rub  the 
iry  inBreoients  together  into  a  fine  powder; 
then  add  tlie  honey  and  beat  the  whole  into  a 
mass.  A  substitute  for  Ward's  paste.  Dose 
Sj.  to  3ij. 

Hictvarium  ealerhu  cotnpoutvm.  Edinburgh. 
— Compound  electuary  of  catectiu. 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu  four  ounces,  kino 
thr«e  ounces,  cinnnmnn  Uirk,  mitmcss,  of  each 
one  ounce,  opium  diffusnl  in  a  «iitYiciciii  qiiati- 
tity  of  Sjianith  while  wine  a  dnichm  anrt  a  half, 
•jrrup  of  rvd  rosei  1x>iled  to  the  thuknesi  of 
Itoncy,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  flnlnoe  the 
•olid  ingrcdientt  to  powder :  then  mix  tli"m  with 
lb*  opium  and  hon*y  ui  as  lu  itiitke  mi  t'lcvlu-'iry. 
DiMC  so  to  3ij. 


Canfrctio  naa  ran'mt, 
of  the  dog-rose. 

Take  of  Ihe  pulp  of  the  da 
refined  sugar  in  powder  twenty  < 
together  so  as  completely  to  inc 

Confrctio  rout  gallics,  London.—' 
of  the  red  rose.  i 

Take  of  the  unblown  petals  of  ill 
freed  from  the  claws  a  pound,  rc^ 
three  pounds.  Beat  the  petals  in  a' 
tar ;  then  add  the  sugar,  and  beat  agd 
whole  be  completely  incorporated,   j 

Edinburgh. — Beat  the  unblowo  n 
red  rose  to  a  pulp,  and  add,  during  I 
three  times  their  weight  of  refined  fuj 

Confcclio  nittt.  London. — Coofecj 

Take  of  rue  leaves  dried,  carra^ 
laurel  berries,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a] 
penum  half  an  ounce;  black  pepper  tWi 
clarified  honey  sixteen  ounces.  L^ 
articles  be  rubbed  together  into  a  veij 
der;  then  add  the  honey,  and  mis' 
together.  Used  principally  rubbed  i| 
gruel  in  enemetaforchildrens'conroli 
or  two  scruples  being  employed  as  aj 

Confeclio  tcammonia.  London..    ~ 
scammony. 

Take  of  scammony  in  powder  i 
a  half;  bruised  cloves,  powdered  | 
each  six  drachms  ;  oil  of  carraway  I 
syrup  of  roses  a  sufScient  quantitT.i 
dry  substances  into  a  very  finepowdeli 
dually  add  the  syrup,  and  rub  thera  aW 
after  adding  the  oil  of  carraway,  mix 

ConJ'eclio  teruue.  London. — Cod 
senna.  ] 

Take  of  senna  leaves  eight  onnd 
pound  ;  tamarind  pulp,  cassia  pulp,  j 
prunes,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  corn 
four  ounces ;  liquorice  root  three  oiuMJ 
sugar  two  pounds  and  a  half, 
senna  leaves  with  the  coriander  se< 
rate  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powde 
Boil  the  residue  with  the  figs  and  "' 
in  four  pints  of  water  until  it  be 
half;  then  press  out  and  strain  the  \i<[ 
porate  the  strained  liquor  m  a  walel 
of  the  whole  only  a  pint  and  a  hi 
then  the  sugar  being  added  make  atr 
ly  mix  the  pulps  gradually  with  the  ^ 
iiaving  added  tlie  sifled  powder  let  Itl 
mixed  together.  ' 

EUeluarium  (mnf  compoiilum.  Ed 
Compound  electuary  of  senna. 

Take  of  senna  leaves  eight  ounoc^ 
seeds  four  ounces,  liquonce  root  111 
ounces,  fig«,  pulp  of  prum  ■   ■■'  -"'*! 
pulp  of  tamarinds  half  n 
two  pounds  and  a  half,  wai  , 

the  senna  with  the  conai  ■ 

ounces   of  the  mixed  pow^  _      I 

the  residue  with  the  figs  and  liquonca 
water  dfiwn  to  one  ball;  then  c»prflj 
Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to  ab| 
and  a  half;  add  the  sugar, 
pulps ;  and  lastly  nut  in  the  i 

AttJunl    proptrtirt.  —  Mild 

furxxlivrs,  similar  to  the  oU 
)o»«  5ij.  in  .;(V 
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Its — Powders. 
tthaeemfoiitia.  Londcm.— Compoand 

i  extract  of  spiked  aloes  an  ouoce  and 
IJKBm  gura  min  an  ounce,  compound 
if  doDanon  half  an  ounce.  Let  ihe 
riioes  and  the  gnaiacom  be  powdered 
L  dm  mix  them  with  the  compound 

1. — Wann  cathartics.     Dose 

ecmpetUiu.   Ediobuigh. — Com- 
\  of  asanbocca. 
I  leaves  of  asarabacca  three  parts, 

yoram,  and  flowers  of  lavender, 
Let  them  be  rubbed  together 

I  io  tooth  ache,  snuffed  up  the 

aionrpontus.  London. — Com- 

f  of  cinnamon. 

-„  on  bark  two  ounces,  catda- 

(Mince  and  a  half,  ginger  ro<A 

.-{  P^ps'  half  an  ounce.     Hub 

>  iai0  ^  ^fry  fine  powder. 

iitia.    Edinburgh. — Aromatic 

DO  bark,  cardamom   seeds, 
^  each  equal  parts.     Rub  them  to 
,  which  must  be  preserved  in 
IpbiaL  • 

!  f  wu  f iM.^-Aromatic  and  carmina- 

compoalui.    Loodoo. — 

coQtrayerra, 
jrerra    rvxit    in    powder   five 
>elb  a  pound  and  a  half.     Let 

*. — Sudorific  and  stimulant, 
lafbrmerly.    Dose  3A  to  3(1. 
rfj  0011  opio.  London. — Powder 
I  with  opium. 

opmm   ui   powder  a  drachm, 

ax>d  prepared  an  ounce,  cochi- 

i  drachm.     Let  them  be  mixed. 

Edlobnrgh. — Opiate  powder. 

I  one  part,  prepared  carbonate 

Let  them  oe  rubbed  toge- 

dcr.    Dose  of  these  powders 

*.  London. — Compound 
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I  chalk  half  a  pound,  cinna- 
xs,  tormentil  root  and  acacia 

nil  tftfM  ounces,  long  pepper  half  an 

•I  tften  Mparatcly  be  rubbed  mio  fine 

■4  Am  the  whole  mixed. 

mhmmtii  cakis  anmoiUus.  Edinburgh. 

m4  poviieT  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

4  pnpmi   carbonate   of  lime   four 

rk  a  drachm  and  a  half, 

Rob  them  together  into 

I.— Astringent  and  antacid  ; 
Pywyaialion   the  most   efEcacious. 

ntc  umfmUat  am  opio.  London. — 
>t  P>*d«r  of  c}»tk  with  opium. 
(OHWaad  powder  of  clialk  six  ounces 


and   a   half;  hard   opium    four   scruples, 
them  be  mixed. 

Mcdkal  propertUs. — Anodyne  as  well  as  asw 
tringent.     Dose  from  (jr.  xv.  to  9ij. 

Fulvit  jalapiT.  cinn^miUus.  Edinburgh. — Com- 
pound powder  of  jalap. 

Take  of  powder  of  jalap  root  one  part,  super- 
tartrate  of  potassa  two  parts.  Let  them  be 
rubbed  together  mio  a  fine  powder. 

Medical  properliei. — Deobktruent,  and  purga- 
tive.   Dose  3j.  (o  9ij. 

Pulvit  ipfcncuanha  compotilus.  London,— 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

Taike  of  ipecacuanha  root  powdered,  hard 
opium  in  powder,  of  each  a  drachm;  sulphate  of 
potassa  powdered  one  ounce.     Mix  them. 

Pulvis  ipccacuanhtt  ct  opii.  Edinburgh, — Pow- 
der of  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  root  powdered,  opium, 
of  each  one  part ;  sulphate  of  potassa  eight  parts. 
Hub  them  together  into  a  fine  powder 

Attdical  properties. — Sudorific.  A  substitute 
for  the  old  Dover's  powder.    Dose  grs.  v.  to  9j. 

Pultis  kino  compvtitut.  London. — Compound 
powder  of  kino 

Take  of  kino  fifteen  drachms,  cinnamon  bark 
hair  an  ounce,  hard  opium  a  drachm.  Hub  Ihem 
separately  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mix  tliem. 

Medical  properttct. — Astringent.  Dose  9ft. 
lo9j. 

Pulvis  latinui  compotitut.  Edinburgh. — Com- 
pound saline  powder. 

Take  of  pure  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, of  each  four  parts ;  sulphate  of  potassa 
three  parli.  Dry  the  salts  with  a  gentle  heat ; 
then  ))0wder  them  separately,  and  afterwards 
rub  them  together.  Let  the  powder  be  preserved 
in  a  well  stopped  vial. 

Medical  propcrtia. — Purgative.     Dose  from 

Sft.toij. 

Pulvis  scammonit  composilus .  London. — Com- 
pound powder  of  scammony. 

Take  of  scammony,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  ginger  root  half  an  ounce.  Hub 
them  separately  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
mix  them. 

Pulvis  scammonia  compositus.  Edinburgh. — 
Compound  powder  of  scammony. 

Take  of  scammony,  supettartrate  of  potassa, 
of  each  equal  parts.  Let  tliein  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Medical  properties. — Cathartic,  and  vermifuge. 
Dose  of  the  first  from  grs.  x.  to  9j.,  of  the  second 
from  Bil.  to  30, 

Pulvis  setma  compotitut.  London. — Com- 
pound powder  of  senna. 

Take  of  senna  leaves,  supertartrate  of  potassa, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  scammony  half  an  ounce ; 
ginger  root  two  drachms.  Keduce  the  scammony 
to  a  very  fine  powder  by  itself,  and  the  other  in- 
gredients together ;  then  mix  the  whole. 

Pulvis  aluminis  compviitus.  Edinburgh.— 
Compound  powder  of  alum. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  alum  four  parts,  kino  one 
part.  Let  them  be  rubbed  together  to  a  fine 
powder. 

Medical  properties,— AitrinfeoL  Dose  3fl. 
to  be  taken  dr)-. 

Pulvis  trogncanttit  compoiitus.  London. — 
Cunipoiind  puudcruf  Iragacanth. 
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T:ike  of  tragacanth  powder,  acacia  gum  pow- 
dered, starch,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a  half;  rr- 
•'mcd  sugar  three  ounces.  Let  the  starch  and 
ilie  sugar  be  rubbed  together  to  a  powder ;  then 
itdd  the  tragacaiuh  and  the  acacia  gum ;  and  mix 
the  whole  together. 

Medical  pnipertiet. — Demulcent  Do»e  3ij. 
to  5ifl. 

PlLCL£. — Pills. 

PiluU  olort  compotitt.  London. — Compound 
aloetic  pills. 

Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes  powdered  an 
ounce,  extract  of  gentian  half  an  oiince,  oil  of 
carraway  forty  minims,  syrxip  a  sufticient  quan- 
tity. Ikat  tliem  together  until  they  combii>e 
mil)  a  uniform  mass. 

I'iluU  ulutlict.  Edinburgh. — Aloetic  pills. 

Take  of  »  icotorme  aloes  m  powder,  soap,  of 
CAch  equal  |>arls.  Ueat  them  with  simple  syrup 
so  as  to  form  a  mass  proper  for  mwing  into 
pdlt. 

Mniirat  properlits. — Purgative  and  itomachic. 
Dose  HA.  to  3j. 

Pitula  alott  el  aitafdtiiU.  Edinburgh. — Pills 
of  aloes  and  assafaitida. 

Take  of  socotoiine  aloes  in  powder,  assafxtida 
loap,  of  each  et^ual  parts.  Let  them  be  beat 
into  a  mass  with  mucilase  of  gum  arabic. 

Medical  properties. — Stomachic  and  aperient. 
Do»3fl. 

Pilulit  ttlntt  nan  myrrha.  London.— Pilb.  of 
aloe*  with  myrrh. 

Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes  two  ounces, 
saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  one  ounce,  syrup  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  sepa- 
rately to  powder ;  and  beat  the  whole  into  a 
mass. 

PiluU  aUiet  et  myrrhe.  Edinburgh. — Pill*  of 
aloes  and  m}rrrh. 

Tike  of  aocotorine  aloes  four  parts,  myrrh  two 
puts,  saffron  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  mass 
with  simple  syrup.  Deobstruent,  and  cathartic. 
Dose  9fl.  to  3j. 

PUuUe  ammoniartti  cupri.  Edinburgh. — Pills 
of  ammoaiaret  of  copper. 

Take  of  ammoniaret  of  copper  rubbed  to  fine 
powder  sixteen  grains,  crumb  of  bread  four  scni- 
pt««,  water  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  sufficient 
auaality.  Let  them  be  beaten  into  a  mass  and 
formed  into  thirty-two  equal  pills. 

Medical  properties. — Anlicpiteptic.  Dow  one 
f>ill  twice  a  day,  gradually  increstsed. 

Pilvia  tmnhopt  cmnpo%it,t.  London.  Edin- 
btufh. — Compound  pills  of  gamboge. 

Take  of  gamboge  in  powder  a  drachm,  extract 
of  spiked  aloes  a  drachm  and  a  half,  ginger  in 
powder  half  a  drachm,  soap  two  drachms.  Mix 
the  powden  together ;  then  add  the  soap,  and 
beM  the  whole  into  a  mast. 

Pibiir  cnliKyntkidii  comfimtM.  Ediobargti. — 
CompoaDd  oofocyiith  pills. 

Take  «f  locolurine  aloes,  tcamoMny,  of  each 
«igtit  puts,  colocynlh  pulp  four  parts,  sulphate 
of  potiwa.  oil  of  clores ,  ol^  each  one  part.  Beat 
logMber  the  extract,  gum  resin,  and  sulphate, 
mio  powdrr,  then  with  the  colocynlh  pulp  rubb«l 
to  fine  powder.  Mix  them  with  the  oil,  and 
finally  b«al  Um  taMe  Into  a  moss  with  mucilage 
of  gum. 


PtluUferri  tompmilit.  London.— Pj 
Willi  myrrh.  , 

Take  of  mytrli  in  powder  two  Atai 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron.] 
each  a  drachm.  Hub  the  myrrh  with  tl 
bonate  of  soda,  then  having  added  tta 
of  iron  rub  again,  and  lastly  beat  tbf  i 


one  mass. 


Loitda 


Pilultt  galliani    composila. 

pound  pills  of  galbanum.  j 

Take  of  ealt^num  an  ounce,  inynl 

num,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  j 

half  an  ounce,  syrup  a  sufficient  quaira 

them  together  into  a  mass.  { 

PUuLc  assaftttida   compoiita.    Edi 

Compound  assafcctida  pills.  i 

Take  of  asufoeUda,  galbanum,  myq 

eight  parts,  purified  oil  of  amber  one  j 

them  with  simple  syrup  into  a  mass,  j 

Medical  projierlict. — Emmenagogid 

tispasmodic.     Dose  3ft.  to  ^}.  , 

Pilula  hydrargyri.  London. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  two  drad 

fection  of   red   roses  three    drachms^ 

root   in  powder  a  drachm.     Hub  tM 

with  the  confection  until  globules  no  ] 

seen ;  then  add  the  liquorice  rxiot,  aa| 

whole  into  one  mass.  < 

Edinburgh. — Take  of  purified  meii 

serve  of  the  red  rose,  of  each  one  <M 

two  ounces.  Rub  the  mercury  with  tld 

iu  a  glass  mortar  until  the  globule*  f| 

appear,  adding  if  necessary  a  little  i^ 

gum  atabic  ;  then  add  the  starch,  »^ 

whole  into  a  mass  with  a  little  water,  ^ 

be   immediately  divided   into  480  e} 

pills.     It  is  undetermined  whether,  ill 

parations,  the  mercury  is  merely   df 

chaoically  or  whether  it  undergoes  Old 

Medical  properties. — Alterative,  aot 

and  stimulant,      Dose  from  gn.  f>, 

more,  accordingly  as  it  may  be  desin 

to  produce  the  specific  action  of  the  ^ 

PHuU  liydrargyri  tubmyrialis  comft 

don.  Edinburgh. — Pills  of  submuriatc^ 

Take  of  submuriate  of  meicury,  (j 

sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each  tw4 

guaiacum  gum  resin  rubbed  down,  hal 

rectified  spirit  half  a  dracbro.      Rub  I 

nate  with  the  precipitated  sulpburet  ol 

then  with   the  guaiacum,  and  add  | 

quantity  of  spirit  (mucilage  Edin.)  1^ 

a  proper  consistence.  J 

Medical  properties.— A  useful  all^ 

deobstruent.      Dose  gr».  *.  to  3c  j 

Plummer's  pill  of  the  old  phanQ>cii| 

PiluU   rhai   eompmitit.    Ediufanl 

pound  rhubarb  pillv 

Take  of  rhubarb  toot  in  powder  ( 
socotorine  aloes  six  drachms,  m^ 
ounce,  volatile  oil  of  peppermint  hu 
Beat  them  into  a  mass  with  tjnip 
peel. 

Medical  propertiet.—StotDKhic  at 

tire.    DaaedO  to  3j.  ] 

PiluU  nponii  run  opio.    Ltiwto^ 

soap  and  opium. 

Tak  c  of  nard  opium  powdered  J 
hatil  »oip  two  onncts  "  " 

th<y  become  a  mau. 
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Ohm  pUuU   ththnkiC.  Edin- 

t^iat*  pitK  formerly  thebaic  pill;. 
^Dium  one  pan,  extnct  of  liquorice 
^Eptmento  berries  two  partj.  Mix 
^P  upiuin  anJ  the  extract,  softened 
Flloohol, and  beat  ibetn  into  a  pulp; 
M  Jamaica  pepper  rubbed  to  powder, 
I  wbole  be  beaten  into  a  roau.  Dose 
doa  fiamniia  gn.  t.  ;  of  the  Edinburgh 


London. — Compound 


I 

^Hi  «quill  root  dried  and  powdered 
|Ffinger  root  powdered  and  hard 
a  Dktee  drachms,  ammoniacum  pow- 
luns.    Mix  the  powders  together ; 

I  with  the  soap,  adding  so  much 
>te  »  proper  consistence. 

£.  Llinburgb. — Squill  pills. 

II  toot  dned  and  rubbed  to  a  fine 
Mlcniple,  ammoniacum,  cardamom 

iHcd,  extract  of  liquorice,  one  drachm. 
ino  a  tna»  with  syrup. 

trtm. — Expectorant,  aoil  diure- 

XV. 

i(u  $<dU.  Edinbiiigh. — Pills 
Tsoda. 
at«<l  lubcarbon.ite  of  soda  four 
I  three  pim>.     I3eat  into  a  mass 

_  -Litbontriptic  and  diuretic. 

»o  3j. 

a/^Aatu  <rrri  compotUa.  E<liobui|;li, — 
1  pills  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
salphate  of  iron  reduced  to  powder 
,  extract  of  chamomile  flowers  one 
•  iMli^  oil  of  peppermint  a  draclim. 

nple  syrup,  into  a  mass.     Dose 

CBitcJ.— Troche*. 

and  the   Dublin  colleges  have 
ons. 
4»  coicw.  Edinburgh. — Tro- 
>  of  lime, 
prepared   carbonate  of  lime  four 
mat  g:um  one  ounce,  nutmegs  one 
near  six  ounces.     Kub  them 
l4}»m  them  into  a  mass  fit  for 
£.■'**'"  of  water. 

-Antacid:  but  theireflects 
are  counteracted  by  the  sugar. 
iit  magnaU.  Edinburgh. — 
^  of  magnesia. 
^fbomle   of  magnesia  six  ounces, 
H(hr«e  oancei,  nutmegs  a  scruple. 
H^  ■  powder,  and  make  them  up  into 
■  felgicanth  mucilage. 
fHftrtiet. — Anucid  and  aperient. 
I   giifijrrhiis   glabrt.    Edinburgh. — 
liq»J0fte«. 

axliact  of  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  of 
mix,  itftoed  sugar  two  parti,  boiling 
aatity.  Dissolve  and  strain ; 
olution  by  a  gentle  heat  to  a 
'  makin'^  troches. 
-Demulcent. 

•  cum  npio.    Edinburgh. — 

t  with  opium. 


Take  of  opium  two  drachms,  tincture  of  balsam 
of  Tola  half  an  ounce,  simple  syrup  eight 
ounces,  extract  of  liquorice  softened  ny  hot 
water,  ijum  arabic  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounce*. 
First  rub  well  the  opium  with  the  tincture;  then 
gradually  add  the  syrup  and  tlie  extract;  after- 
wards sprinkle  in  the  powder  of  gum  ambic; 
Lastly,  the  mass  is  lu  be  dried  and  formed  into 
troches  of  ten  grains  weight. 

Medical  properties. — Tlie  same  as  the  last. 

Trochisci  giunmiiii.  Kdinbur;;li. — Gum  tro- 
ches. 

Take  of  giim  arabic  four  parts,  starch  one 
part,  refin<:d  sugar  twelve  parts.  Uub  tlie  whole 
into  powder,  and  with  rose  make  it  up  into  a 
mus  proper  for  forming  troches. 

Trochisci  nilralis  potaua.  Edinburgh, — ^Tro- 
ches of  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potassa  one  part,  refined 
sugar  three  parts.     IJcal  tlicm  into  powder,  and 
form  a  mass  fit  for  making  troches,  ny  means  of ' 
tragacanth  mucilaKC. 

medical  prnpcrtiu. — llefrigeraiit.  Dose  two 
or  three  troches. 

Preparata  ex  Ammalibi-s. — PrepanUoua 
from  animals. 

Adqjs pritparata.  London. — Prepared  fat. 

Cut  the  fat  into  small  fragments ;  then  melt  it 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  press  it  through  linen. 

Sevum  prir[mraluin.   London Prepared  suet. 

Cut  the  suet  into  pieces  ;  then  melt  it  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  press  it  through  linen. 

Comu  laluin,  London. — Burnt  hartshorn. 

Bum  pieces  of  hartshorn  iu  an  open  fire  un- 
til they  become  thoroughly  white;  then  powder 
them,  and  prepare  them  in  the  manner  ordered 
for  the  preparation  of  chalk. 

Medical  propertiei.  —  Exceedingly  question- 
able. 

Spongia  lata.  London. — Burnt  sponge. 

(ut  sponge  into  small  pieces,  and  bruise  it  in 
order  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  extraneous 
substances  ;  then  burn  it  in  a  covered  iron  vessel 
till  it  become  black  and  friable.  Finally,  let  it 
be  rubbed  into  a  very  fine  powder. 

Iodine  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  are  the  active 
ingredients  in  burnt  sponge. 

Medical  proiKrlici.—  Deobstruent  and  tonic. 
Used  especially  in  bronchocele.  Dose  from  5j. 
to  3ij.  or  more,  mixed  with  honey  or  other  male- 
rials  in  the  way  of  an  electuary. 

Tcila  prapnralir.    London. — Prepared  shells. 

Wash  the  shells  with  boiling  water,  having 
first  freed  them  from  extraneous  matters;  tlien 
prepare  them  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  pre- 
peration  of  clialk. 

This  preparation  is  superfluous. 

Emplastra. — Plasteis. 

Emptattrum  ammoniaci.  London.  Edinburgh. — 
Ammoniacum  plaster. 

Take  of  purified  ammoniacum  five  ounce*, 
diluted  acetic  acid  half  a  pint  Dissolve  the 
ammoniacum  in  the  vinegar  ;  then  evaporate  the 
solution  in  an  iron  vessel,  assiduously  stirring  it 
until  it  become  of  a  due  consistence. 

Medicnl  proprrdin.  Resolvent  Useful  in  is* 
dulent  tumors. 
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EiHpliutniip  ammoniaci  cum  hi/drargyro. 
don — Aminonincal  plaster  with  mercury. 

'lake  of  puritieJ  unimoniacum  a  pound,  puri- 
fied mercury  iliree  ounces,  sulphurcted  oil  a 
fluid  draclim.  Rub  ihe  mercury  with  the  «ul- 
pliurelcii  oil  until  the  globules  no  longer  appear; 
then  gradually  addAIie  ammoniacum  previously 
melted,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 

Medical  properties. — KesoWgnl  and  discutient. 
Applicable  to  indolent  swellings. 

EmplaslruH  auafatidit.  Edinburgh. — Auafoe- 
tida  plaster. 

Take  of  plaster  of  semivitreous  oxide  of  lead, 
assafictida,  of  each  two  parts  ;  galbanum,  yellow 
wa« ,  of  each  one  part. 

ALiUcaipropertia. — Antispasmodic  and  stimu- 
lant. 

Kinplastrum  cert.  London. — Wax  plaster. 

Take  of  yellow  wax,  prepared  suet,  of  each 
three  pounds  ;  yellow  resin  a  pound.  Let  them 
*be  melted  together  and  strained. 

Emplmtrum  simplcj.  Edinburgh. — Simple 
plaster. 

Take  of  yellow  wax  three  parts  ;  mutton  suet 
and  white  resin,  of  each  two  parts.  Seldom  em- 
ployed. 

Emplastrvm  atmini.  London.     Cumin  plaster. 

Take  of  cumin  seeds,  cirraway  see<Is,  laurel 
herries,  of  each  three  ounces ;  dried  pilch  three 
pounds;  yellow  wax  three  ounces.  I.el  the  pitch 
and  the  wax  be  melted  together;  then  add  the 
dry  ini^redients  in  powder  so  as  to  form  a  proper 
consistence. 

Emplutrvm  gatbaai  compositum.  London. — 
Compound  galbanum  plaster. 

Take  of  puhhed  galbanum  eight  ounces,  lead 
plaster  three  pounds,  common  turpentine  ten 
drachms,  resin  of  the  spruced  fir  powdered  three 
ounce*.  The  galbanum  and  the  turpentine  hav- 
ing been  mixed  together,  add  first  the  resin  and 
then  the  lead  plaster  previously  melletl  by  a  slow 
lire,  and  mix  the  whole  together. 

Emplattrum  gummopuK.  Edinburgh. — Gum 
plaster. 

Tak*  of  plaster  of  semivitreous  oxide  of  lead 
eight  parts;  ammoniacum, gum  resin,  galbanum, 
jrellow  wax,  of  each  one  part.  Add  the  gum  re- 
sin to  the  plaster  and  wai  while  meltpd,  and  mix. 

Emplattrum  kydrargyri.  London. — Mercurial 
plaster. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  three  ounces,  sulphu- 
retcd  oil  a  Huid  drachm,  lead  plaster  a  pound. 
Rub  the  ineicury  with  the  sulphureted  oil  until 
globules  no  longer  appear ;  then  by  degrees  add 
the  lead  plaster,  and  mix  the  whole. 

Edinburgh. — Take  of  oli»e  oil,  resin,  of  each 
one  pan;  mercury  tliree  ports;  platter  of  semi- 
vitreous oxido  of  l«'t  5IX  (lurti,  I'  "i-r- 
cury  with  the  oil  ami  miii  pi  led 
toycth«r  and  cooled  until  til'-  '  .ir; 
Iben  grtdnally  add  ihi-  pi..                           out 

oxide  of  lead   melted,  wl  .- j   ....a  ilic 

whole  logvtlier. 

Mrdieai  prmttrttrt. — nitiiilicnl.  Eapccially 
applicable  to  old  sypl  '  ions. 

FmplattTvm  coafAn"  U>n.— Blistering 

plasti-r. 

T»k»  of  Mitteriof  Kin  lubbrd  to  a  ve^  fine 
pc  wd«  a  pound,  wax  pUsltr  •  pound  and  a 


half,  prepared  lard  a  pound.  M4 
and  the  lard  together ;  and,  having  reC 
from  the  fiie  just  before  they  beo 
sprinkle  in  the  blistering  flies,aiid  i 
together. 

Ei«plaitrum    cantharid'u    vtact 
burgh. —  Ulistering  plaster. 

Take  of  mutton  suet,  wax,  whitel 
ing  plaster  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powi 
equal  weights.  Mix  the  powder  wit 
articles  previously  melted  together  ai 
from  the  fire ;  then  stir  till  the  mixtui 
cooling. 

Einplatlrum  carUhurida  veticatori 
turn.  Edinburgh. — Compound  plastei 
files. 

Take  of  Venice  turpentine  eighteen  | 
gundy  pilch,  blistering  flies,  of  d 
parts,  yellow  wax  four  ports  ;  snbaoet 
per  two  parts ;  white  mustard  seed,  bli 
of  each  one  part.  Melt  the  Burgund; 
tlie  wax,  and  add  the  turpentine  to  tb 
these  remain  warm  after  being  melte 
in  the  other  ingredients  reduced  to  fi 
and  mix,  constantly  stirring,  so  as 
plaster.  More  active  and  immedi 
operation  than  the  common  blistering 

Kmplattrum  opii.  London.  Ed 
Plaster  of  opium. 

Take  of  hard  opium  powdered  hal 
resin  of  the  spruce  fir  powdered  tbi 
lead  plaster  a  pound.  Melt  the  pLu 
resin  together,  then  let  the  opium  be  i 
the  whole  mixed.  ■ 

Medical  propcrtia. — Anodyne  M 
matic.  ■ 

Emplattrum  oiidi  /rrri  rubri.  Ed 
Plaster  of  red  oxide  of  iron. 

Take  of  plaster  of  semivitreous  ox 
twenty-four  parts,  white  resin  six  pa 
wax,  olive  oil,  of  each  three  parts,  n 
iron  eight  pans.  Rub  the  red  ozi 
with  the  oil,  and  adding  the  other 
melted,  let  the  whole  be  well  mixed. 

Medical propfTlici. — Supposed  toni 

Emplaitrwn pica  compositum.  Lond 
pound  pitch  plaster. 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch  two  pound 
the  spruce  fir  a  pound ;  yellow  retin,  y 
of  each  four  ouuces ;  expressed  oil  ot 
ounce ;  olive  oil,  water,  of  each  two  fl 
To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  mel<» 
first  add  the  resin  of  the  spruce  Ar,  < 
of  nutmeg,  the  olive  oil,  and  the  wi 
tlie  whole  and  rtrduce  it  to  a  due 

Medical  propcrtiit*. — Stimulant 
cient. 

Kmptaitrwn  plumhi.  London. — 

Take  of  semivitreous  oxide  of  tea 

a  very  fine  [>owdcr ' '      '- 

water  two  pints. 

fit V.  ,,,!!,.      ..  ...,    ^,. 

e  of  a  plastr 
>•    ■        .  ;.   to  add  a  li 

water,  it  thai  winch  was  employed  i 

mn;  iliall  ti-np  brtn  consumed  bcfe 

1 ' 

.:ilHiemi{ 
—  l't..kr  ul  icmiviucotn  oxide  i 
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■i*rlreou$  oxide  of  lead  one 
ml   two   fans,   water   a   julficieiit 

Bod  them,  coniunlty  siimng,  until 

kcOKid*  comblDe  into  a  platter. 

Hyrifiii — Cnnclpilly  employed  for 

Htppoit  and  defence. 

IB  raanc  London. — Resin  plaster. 
yMam   cesin  half    a   pound,   lead 

i  peond*.   Melt  the  lead  plaster  with 

It,  then  add  the  resio  powdered  and 

MVHMMMM.  Edinburgh. — ResiiMus 

l^kr  of  femiritreous  oxide  of  lead 
^K  oae  part.     Melt  them  with  a 
^Bm  continue  stirring   the  liquor 
^Htiff  iu  cooling. 
PpvltR. — Principally  adhesive. 
im  Mfmit.  London.— So.ip  pUster. 
■d  Miui  sliced   half  a  pound,  lead 
t  piWWi      Mix  the  soap  with  the 
Kr;  llkni  boil  it  down  to  a  due  coii- 

■I  nya^tmni.    Edinburgh. — Soap 

wmniXnovi  oiide  of  lead  four  parts, 
ta«f«rts,  soap  sliced  one  part.  Mix 
I  piasters  melted  togetiier ;  then 
t  as  to  form  plaster. 
n. — Discutient,  but  less  effi- 
I  mercurial  plaster. 

*EAAT*. — Cerates. 

jiaie  between  plasters  and 

Ie.r.  London. — Cerate, 
oil   four  fluid  oui)ces,  yellow 
Add  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax, 

p'lpuliti. — Emotlieot :  used  for  ex- 

cdbauM.    LoodoD. — Calamine  ce- 

OTp>r<d  calamine,   yellow  wax,  of 
poand,  oliie  oil  a  pint    Mix  the 
■■ttiit  mt ;  then  let  the  mixture  be 
I  ifc,  aad  so  soon  as  it  begins  to 
Bine,   constantly  stirnng, 

lUKi  impuri.  Edinburgh. 
!  eaibonate  of  ttiic. 
cnrnte  five  parts,  prepared 
I  aif  noc  one  pan.    Mix. 

-L'seful  for  eiconalions, 
I  ba*«  been  called  Turner's  ce- 

(rtant.  London. — Spermaceti  cerate. 
tpcrauedt  half  an  ounc«,  white 
Mma^  ohTc  oil  four  fluid  ounces. 
ililMili  and  the  wax  l>e  nrtelted 
Mtiddlheoil  and  stir  them  until  tliey 

Edinburgh. — Simple  cerate. 

I  od  Ml  parts,  white  wax  three 

1  part.     Let  the  wax  and  the 

in  the  oil  with  a  gentle 

r  ttir  until  the  mixture  stiffen 

London.— Cerate  of  blis- 


Take  of  spermaceti  cerate  six  diochms,  blister- 
ing flies  rubbed  to  a  rery  fine  powder  a  drachm. 
Add  the  blistering  flies  to  tlie  cerate  softened  by 
the  tire,  and  mix  them  together. 

Medical  properlks. —  Employed  to  keep  open 
blistered  surfaces. 

Ceratum  plumbi  acetalit.  London. — Cerate  of 
acetate  of  lead. 

Take  of  acetate  of  lead  in  powder  two 
drachms,  white  wax  two  ounces,  olive  oil  half  a 
pint.  Melt  the  wax  in  seven  fluid  ounces  of  the 
oil ;  then  add  gradually  the  acetate,'sepaialely 
rubbed  down  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  stir 
with  a  wooden  spatula  until  the  mass  be  tho- 
roughly formed. 

Medical  proprrliet. — Exceedingly  useful  for 
bums  and  excoriations. 

Cerutum  plwmbi  compotitum,  London. — Com- 
pound cerate  of  lead. 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  two  fluid 
ounces  and  a  half,  yellow  wax  four  ounces,  olive 
oil  nine  fluid  ounces,  camphor  half  a  drachm. 
Melt  the  wax  and  mix  it  with  eight  fluid  ounces 
of  the  oil ;  then  let  them  he  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  thicken  add 
gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  stir 
as.«duously  with  a  wooden  spatula  until  they  be 
cold.  Lastly,  mix  the  camphor  dissolved  in  the 
remainder  of  the  oil. 

Medical  /iropcrtict. — The  same  as  the  last.  It 
b  called  Goulard's  cerate. 

Ceralum  resitut.  London. — Resin  cerate. 

Take  of  yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  a 
pound,  olive  oil  a  pint.  Melt  together  the  resin 
and  the  wax  by  a  slow  fire ;  then  add  the  oil  and 
strain  the  cerate  while  it  is  hot  through  a  linea 
cloth. 

Vnguentum  minofum.  Edinburgh. — Resinoui 
ointment. 

Take  of  hogs'  lard  eight  parts,  resin  five  parts, 
yellow  wax  two  parts.  Melt  the  whole  by  a  genile 
heat,  and  stir  llie  mixture  until  it  become  stiff  iii 
cooling. 

Medical  prnpcrtics. — Stimulant  and  detergent. 

Ceralum  suiting.  London. — Cerate  of  savine. 

Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  savine  bruised  a 
pound,  yellow  wax  half  a  pound,  prepared  lartl 
two  pounds.  Melt  together  the  lurd  and  the  wax 
and  boil  the  savine  leaves  in  the  mixture ;  then 
strain  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Medical  proptrtiet. — Stimulant.  It  is  used  to 
keep  open  blisters  when  the  .cantlmrides  are 
thought  loo  stimulating. 

Ceratum  taponit.  London. — Soap  cerate. 

Take  of  bard  soap  eight  ounces,  yellow  wax 
ten  uifnces,  semivilreous  oxide  of  lead  powdered 
a  pound,  olive  oil  a  pint,  vinegar  a  gallon. 
Boil  the  vinegar  or  the  oxide  of  lead  over  a  slow 
fire,  tteiitly  stirring  untd  they  incorporate ;  then 
add  the  soap  and  boil  again  in  the  same  manner 
until  the  moisture  be  entirely  evaporated  ;  laMly, 
let  tlie  wax  previously  melted  be  mixed  withtJie 
oil. 

Medical  pntprrlies. — Tliis  is  properly  a  ceiate 
of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  a  cooling  dressing  to 
inflamed  surfaces. 

l'>ovFKT*. — Oinkmetits, 
I'nfiiienlHin  acidi  nt/fon.  Edinburgh. — Oint- 
ment of  nitious  acid. 
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Take  of  iiogs'  lard  one  pound,  nitrous  acid 
^ix  drachms.  Mix  gradually  the  acid  with  the 
melted  lard,  and  assiduously  as  it  cools  beat  the 
mixture. 

Mtdical  propcrtiei. — It  has  been  employed  in 
ulcers  of  a  syphilitic  and  herpetic  kind. 

Unguentum  cetacd.  LondoD. — Spermaceti 
ointnient. 

Take  of  spermaceti  six  drachms,  white  wax 
two  drachms,  olive  oil  three  fluid  ounces.  Melt 
them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  stir  tlietn 
constantly  until  they  be  cold. 

Medical  properties. — Healing  and  emollieoi. 
Unguenttan    clemi     comporitum.     London.— 
Compound  ointment  of  elemi. 

Take  of  elemi  a  pound,  common  turpentine 
ton  ounces,  prepared  suet  two  pounds,  olive  oil 
two  fluid  ounces.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet, 
then  let  it  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  immedi- 
3tel|r  mix  in  the  turpentine  and  the  oil.  Lastly, 
strain  the  liquor  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Meilieul  proptrliet. — Stimulant  and  digestive. 
Unguentum     hi/drargyri   J'ortiut.    London. — 
Strong  mercurial  ointment. 

Take  of  punlied  mercury  two  pounds,  pre- 
pared lard  twenty-three  ounces,  prepared  suet 
one  ouoce.  Fint  rub  the  mercury  with  the  suet 
and  a  little  of  the  lard  until  there  be  no  appear- 
ance of  globules,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
fat  and  mix. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri.  Edinburgh. — Mercu- 
rial ointmsit. 

Take  of  mercury,  mutton  tuet,  of  each  one 
part,  hogs'  lard  three  parts.  Rub  the  mercury 
diligently  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the  hogs' 
lard,  until  there  be  no  appearauce  of  globules  ; 
then  add  the  remainder  ol  the  lard.  It  may  also 
be  made  with  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of 
mercury. 

Unguentum  hi/drargyri  mitiui.  London. — 
Milder  mercurial  ointment. 

Take  of  the  stronger  mercurial  ointment  a 
pound,  prepared  lard  two  pounds.     Mix  them. 

Mrdical  proptrties. — It  IS  used  in  friction  for 
the  same  purposes  with  which  mercury  is  given 
by  the  mouth  when  specific  eflects  arc  tequircd. 
Quantity  for  friction  3j.  night  and  morning. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  pilule  hydraro^yri  so  even 
here  there  are  doubts  whether  the  mercury  is  in 
a  degree  oxidised,  or  only  mechanically  divided. 
Vngyenlian  ojidi  hydrargifri  eintrti.  Edin- 
burgh.— Ointment  of  gray  oxide  of  mercury. 

Take  of  gray  oxide  of  mercury  one  part,  hog's 
lard  three  parts.     Mix.     Not  much  employed. 

I'nguenltuH  kydrargyri  nilratn.  London. — 
Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Take  of  purifitd  mercury  one  ounc*,  nitric 
acid  eleven  tluid  dmchms,  prepAreil  lard  six 
ounces,  olive  oil  four  fluid  ouncci.  KirsI  dissolve 
the  mercury  m  the  acid  ;  then  while  il  is  liot  mix 
the  solution  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted  toge- 

|)>«T. 

Vngmntum  nitrati$  ht/drargyri  /ortita,  vulgj) 
■n^entum  citrinum.  Edinburgh. — Stronger 
oinlinent  of  oiiraie  vt  mtntity. 

Take  of  purified  mercury  one  part,  nitrons 
acid  two  parts,  ulivp  oil  nine  parl»,  hogs'  lanl 
tbrae  parts.  DiasoNe  the  nieicury  in  the  acid  ; 
iheK  Deal  up  the  solutioa  strongly   in  a  glass 


mortar,  with   the  Inrd  and  oil  pre' 
together  and  nearly  cold,  !o  as  to  m{ 
ment. 

Unguentum  mtratit  kydrargyri 
burgli. — Milder  ointment  of  nitrate  a 
It  IS  made  in  the  same  way  a*  ll 
with  a  triple  portion  of  oil  and  lard. 
Medical  properties — Tlicsc  ointmt 
mulnnt  and   detergent.    They  are 
veral  chronic  eruptions  of  the  skin 
fulous  aflections  of  the  eyelids. 

Unguentum    gallf.     Loodon — Oil 
galls. 

Take  of  galls  in  fine  powder  one 
eight  parts.     Mix. 

Medicid  propcrtiet. — Useful  in  pilei 

Ungiumlnm  liydrargt/ri  nitrico-oiydi 

— Ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercuf 

Take  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury 
white  wax  two  ounces,  pre|)ared  lard 
Melt  the  wax  and  the  lard  together; 
the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  in  very  fii 
and  mix. 

Unguentum  oiidi  hydrurgyri  rubri.  1 

— Ointment  of  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Take  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  by  i 

in  fine  powder  one  part,  bogs'  lard  « 

Mix. 

niedical  properties. — Stimulant  and 
Unguentum  hydrargyn  praeipitati 
don. — Oinimeat  of  white   precipital4 
cury. 

"Take  of    white    precipitate   of 
dtachni,  prepared  lara  an  ounce  and  •: 
the  precipitated  mercury  to  tho   lard 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix. 

Medical  propertia. — Useful  m  itch 
cutaueous  atfectioas,  where  sulphur 
to. 

Unguentum  cemtharidu.  London/-* 
ointment. 

Take  of  blistering  flies  finely  p«' 
ounces,  distilled  wat>!r  tight  fluid  oui 
cerate   eight  ounces.      Ikiil  the  walrri 
blistering  (lies  down  to   half  its  qui 
strain.     Mix  the  cerate  with  the  stiaifl 
and  evaporate  to  a  due  consistence. 

Unguentum  inj'uti  ca*tharidi$  • 
Edinburgh. — Ointment  of  infusioo  of 
flies. 

Take  of  bli>tering  flies,  resits,  ydlM 
each  one  part ;  Venice  tDrpcntior,  bog 
each  two  parts ;  boiling  water  four  pal 
cerate  '.he  flies  in  the  water  during  a 
and  strain  the  liquor  with  strong  ej 
add  the  liquor  to  the  fui,  and  boil  until 
b<>  evaporated  ;  tlicn  add  the  wax  i 
and  thoM'  being  iiiellrtl  remove  llw  li^ 
thv  fire;  add  the  Venice  turpcnUne, 
These  are  injudicious  prepanitiOM. 

Unguentum  juntpm  mMm.  E£i 
Oioliucnt  of  savine. 

Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  (ariiM  i 
yellow  wax  one  part,  lard  four  |iart>. 
wax  and  lard  together,  then  boil  tti«  Ic 
mixture,  and  rxprexs  through  a  dolK. 
keepini;  blistcr«i  surfaces  open. 

I  'ugui  ntum  carbematii  pbimhL  EAlt 
OintmcDt  of  nrbeoUa  «f  Uad. 
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loiDtment  five  parts,  caHiODate 
ipui.    Mix. 
hd  infirtia. — A  cooling  desiccalive 

■<>■  wt£  tiati  impuri.  Edinburgh. — 

tf  of  impure  oxide  ot  zinc. 

c^  liaple  liniroeot  five  parts,  prepared 

tad*  of  ziDC  one  part    Mix.    Not  at 

Hch  employed. 

mt»»p>cit  Itjuid^.  London. — ^Tar  oint- 

suef,  of  each  a  poand. 


t,tnA»nxa  the  mixture  through 

ll|k. — Take  of  tar  five  parts,  yellow 
^WIL  Melt  the  wax  with  a  gentle  heat ; 
A*  rar,  and  itir  until  the  mixture  be- 
Fni  cooling. 

rfyryrrtri  Detergtnt  and  stimulant. 
timrn  fidi  nigrt.   London. — Ointment 

fUaek  pitch,  yellow  retin,  of  each  nine 
bAvc  «•!  cue  pint  I>et  them  be  melted 
■I  Mnined  tlirough  black  cloth. 
ifrvfiriia. — Digestive  and  stimulant. 
iHbb  fUrrrit  cttntkahdit  veiitatoritr. 
k^-OMUnwnt  of  the  powder  of  blister- 

r  miMm  ointment  seven  parts,  pow- 
Iklteg  tiei  one  part.      Sprinkle   the 
Hadn  melted  ointment,  and  stir  the 
■Mil  it  stifTeo  in  cooling. 
tjltfuliei. — Uied  to  keep   blistered 

mrui^rt.  London. — Black  re- 

RMfi,  yvllow  wax,  yellow  resin, 
I ;  oUve  oil  a  pint  .Melt  tbeni 
■in  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Luodoii. — Elder  oint- 


'  flowwj,   prepared  lard,  of  each 

mI  the  elder  Mowers  in  the  laid 

rcrup;  tlini  let  the  ointment  be 

I  ■  linen  cloth. 

t  OMittnents,  and  therefore  useless 

Edinburgh. — Simple  oint- 

I  oil  five  parts,  white  wax   two 

. t  wax  in  the  oil;  then  stir  tlie 

Mil  ilboroaw  Miff  in  cooling. 

■lis  evfiri.  Edinburgh. — 
I  of  copper. 
I  oMmeot  fifteen  parts,  sub- 
COpptr  on*  part.  Sprinkle  the  sub- 
■  •■  tllnl  ointment,  and  stir  until 
ritiif  in  cooling. 
I. — Deten^Bt  and  eschaiolic. 
Ijoodoib — Sulphur  oiot- 


i  Mlphur  three  ounces,  prc- 
MV«  peoad.    Mix. 
igk'— Tike  of  bog's  lanl   four  parts, 
Ml|kw  oae  part.     Mis. 
\fnfuttu     Specific  in  itch. 
im  MhiaHi  famp(>$Uum.  London.— 
I  •■■■(■(  of  nil  pbur. 
laMtMrf  adpfaur  half  a  pound,  while 


hellebore  root  in  powilrr  two  ounces,  riiirate  of 
potAssa  a  drachm,  soft  soap  half  a  pound,  pre- 
pared lard  a  pound  and  a  half.     Mix. 

Medical  proprrtia. — The  same  but  more  tU- 
mulant  llian  the  last. 

UnguentHm  vcralri.  London. — Ointment  of 
white  hellebore. 

Take  of  white  hellebore  root  in  powder  two 
ounces,  prepared  lard  eight  ounces,  oil  of  len.oa 
twenty  miniros.     Mix. 

Medical  properties. — Less  oettaio  for  the  cure 
of  itch  than  the  sulphur  ointment. 

Vnguentum  iinci.  London  — Zinc  ointment. 

Take  of  oxide  of  line  one  ounce,  prepared  lard 
six  ounces.     Mix. 

Vnguentum  oriditincL  Edinburgh. — Ointment 
of  oxide  of  zinc. 

Take  of  simple  linimeot  six  ports, oxide  of  zinc 
one  part.     Mix. 

Medical  propertiet. — Astringent  and  healing. 

LiHiMEHTA. — Liniments. 

Xtnimdi/iim  <rni^iRif,  London.  Liniment  of 
verdigris. 

Take  of  verdigris  powdered  an  ounce,  vinegia 
seven  fluid  ounces,  clarified  honey  fourteen 
ounces.  Let  the  verdigris  be  dissolved  in  the 
vinegar,  and  the  solution  strained  through  a  linen 
cloth;  then,havio$  .idded  the  honey,  boil  the  mix- 
lure  to  a  due  consistence. 

Medical  properliei.  Detergent  aikd  escharotic, 
not  much  usea. 

Litamealum    oimumic    fortiia,     I^ondon. 
Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  solution  of  ammonia  a  fluid  onoce, 
olive  oil  two  fluid  ounces.  Shake  tbem  together 
until  a  union  is  formed. 

Oleum  aatmoniatum.  Edinburgh,  Ammoniat- 
ed  oil. 

Take  of  olive  oil  eight  parts,  water  of  ammonia 
ooe  part.    Mix. 

Medical  propertiet.  RubefacienL  Useful  ia 
chronic  riieumalism. 

Unimeniiim  ammonia  tuhttirlionatis.  London. 

Liniment  of  subcarbrmale  of  ammonia. 

Take  of  solution  of  subcarbunate  of  ammonia 
\  fluid  ounce,  olive  oil  three  fluid  onocet.  Shake 
liiem  together  so  as  to  form  a  uiaon. 

lAnimentum  aqua  catcis,  tive  oleum  tint  obh 
calce.  Edinburgh.     Liniment  of  lime  water. 

Take  of  liniieed  oil,  linie-waler,  of  each  equal 
paitj.     Mix. 

Medical  propertiet. — Useful  for  bums  and 
scalds. 

.    Linimeittum  camphor t.  London. — Liniment  of 
camphor. 

Take  of  camphor  half  an  ounce,  olive  oil  two 
6uid  ounces.     Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

Uleum  camphoratum.  Edinburgh. — Camphora- 
te'l  oil. 

Take  of  olive  oil  four  parts,  camphor  one  part. 
Mix  so  as  to  dissolve  the  camphor. 

Medical  propertiet. — Useful  in  glandular  awell- 
ings  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  cases  of 
deafness  arising  from  hardened  wax  it  will  be 
often  useful  to  put  some  of  this  oil  at  night  into 
the  ear  by  meins  of  cotton  or  bnL 

Linimenlum  camphora  compntilum.  LoodoD.— 
Compound  liniment  of  camphor. 
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Take  of  camphor  two  ounces,  solution  of  am- 
rnonia  six  fluid  ouncfs,  spirit  of  lavender  a  pint. 
Mix  the  solution  with  the  spirit;  tlien  distil  a 
pint  with  a  gentle  heat  from  a  glass  retort. 
Lastly,  dissolve  the  camphor  in  this  distilled  li- 
quor. 

Medical  propertki. — Stimulant  and  nibela- 
cienl. 

Liniitmtuin  hydrargyri.  London. — Liniment 
«f  mercury. 

Take  of  the  stronger  mercurial  ointment,  pre- 
pared lard,  of  each  four  ounces;  camphor  an 
ounce  ;  rectified  spirit  fifteen  minims ;  solution  of 
ammonia  four  fiuid  ounces.  First  rub  the  cam- 
phor with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  lard  and  mer- 
curial ointment.  Lastly,  drop  gradually  in  tlie 
solution  of  nmmonia  and  let  the  whole  be  mixed. 

Atedkat  properties. — Stimulant  and  discutient, 
especially  of  chronic  affections  of  the  syphilitic 
kind. 

I^nimentum  taponis  eompotitum.  London. — 
Compound  soap  liniment. 

Take  of  hard  soap  three  ounces,  camphor  one 
ounce,  spirit  of  rosemary  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  spirit ;  then  add  the  soap,  and 
macerate  in  the  beat  of  a  sand-bath,  till  a  solu- 
tion be  effected. 

TinctUTit  taponis  camphorata,  rulgi)  linimentum 
4ammiic(um.  Kdinburgh. — Camphorated  tincture 
oi  .soap,  commonly  called  liniment  of  soap. 

Take  of  hard  soap  sliced  four  ounces,  camphor 
two  ounces,  volatile  oil  of  rosemary  half  an 
ounce,  alcohol  two  pounds.  Let  the  soap  be 
•lif^sled  in  the  alcohol  during  three  days  ;  then 
add  the  camphor  and  the  oil,  frequently  shaking 
the  mixture. 

Medical  propcrtiet. — Stimulant  and  anodyne. 

Tinctura  lapomt  et  opii,  vulgi")  linimentum  ano- 
dynum.  Kdinburgh. — Tincture  of  soap  and  opium, 
commonly  called  anodyne  liniment. 

Take  of  hard  soap  sliced  four  ounces,  opium 
one  ounce,  camphor  two  ounces,  oil  of  rosemary 
half  an  ounce,  alcohol  two  poundi.  Let  the 
soap  be  digested  in  the  alcohol  for  three  days ; 
then  to  the  strained  solution  add  the  camphor 
and  the  oil,  frequently  shaking  the  mixture. 

Medkal  properliet. — Stimulant  and  anodyne. 

Lmimtntum  ttrtbintkint.  London. — Turpen- 
tine liniineot 

Take  of  cerate  of  resin  a  pound,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine half  a  pint.  Melt  the  cerate  ;  then  add  the 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  mix. 

MrtUnt  propertiet. — An  excellent  application 
to  recent  burns  and  scalils. 

CATiri.isUATA.— Cataplasms. 

C<>la;>'a<>Ra  /rrmtntt.    London. — VeuA  cata- 
plasm. 
Take  of  Hour  a  pound,  ynst  of  beer  half  a 

CL  Mil,  and  e>|M>se  the  initlure  to  a  gentle 
I  till  il  bvgin  to  swell. 

Medual  pritpertiei. — A  corrector  of  foul  ulcen, 
l>y  vtTtue  ot  the  carbonic  acid  gas  thai  is  evolved. 

OUaplatma  mutpii,  London. — Cataplasm  of 
mustard . 

Take  of  raiistard  seed,  linseed,  of  each  in  pow- 
der half  a  {lound  ;  hot  vinegar  a  •uftcient  quan- 
tity. Mix  them  tu  the  coinistence  of  a  cau- 
plasm. 


Medical   propcrtiet. — Slimulan 
and  often  vesicatory. 

PART  in. 

The  principal  FonxuLxof  Mage 
and  some  which  have  been  recently 
into  the  E'BAnMACOpaiA  of  the  Di 
LE«E,  and  others  employed  in  ll 
States  or  Amcbica. 

In  the  application  of  chemistry  to  pt 
and  medical  purposes  much  has  rci 
done  towards  ascertaining  the  precin 
upon  which  medicinal  eliicacy  mani 
and  many  new  remedies  have  beat 
and  brought  into  practice,  more  espeoi 
the  Frencli  chemists  by  separating  < 
from  another,  of  a  particular  subat 
separated  portion  being  in  several  ins 
ceived  to  be  that  upon  nbicb  the  wl 
of  the  material  had  depended.  Coi 
elegance,  and  increase  of  effect,  havt 
occasionally  introduced  into  medicine, 
consequent  good  has  resulted ;  in  somi 
indeed,  we  may  consider  the  propose 
ments  to  be  questionable ;  for  fact  il 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Paris  in  his  Phai 
that  even  the  inert  woody  fibre  of  nn 
bles  when  in  combination  with  olll 
principles  becomes  active,  so  that  1 
misled  in  supposing  that  by  an  eztl 
separation  of  a  medicinal  principle 
and  separate  tlie  whole  of  medicinal  ] 

Another  objection  may  be  taken  i 
new  medicinals  as  il  refers  to  their  non 
for  in  some  instances  the  coocentratetl 
are  named  from  their  medicinal  effect 
case  of  narcotine,  while  in  others  I 
chemical,  or  natural  history  principl 
the  appellation, — but  the  science  of 
in  the  way  now  referred  to,  may  be  i 
its  infancy,  and  time  with  more  malur 
ation  will  doubtless  effect  still  more  in 

of  It. 

The   principal   of  the   medicii 
thus  introduced  are  the  following 

Strychnine  and  brucinc,  two  pe 
alkalies,  discovered  by  Messrs,  I'elteti 
ventou,  which  exist  in  a  slate  of  con 
an  acid  called  the  igaturic,  in 
Si.  Ignatius's  bean ;  tlic  upas 
and  the  snake  wood,  which  tepaii 
ther  aie  described  as  possessing  I 
properly  of  exciting  strongly  the  spS 
without  affecting,  exceplini;  iiiilirrctli 
lions  of  the  braiir,        '  '        ' 

efficacious  in  sor 

Morphine^  apinuijiM'  .iiiumf-ii  mv  * 
which,  at  well  as  by  other  meaut^  r 
tained  by  treating  opni"'  »>"i''  — •nrtii 
which  )s  said  to  be  thr  nnc 

drug,  and  the  salts  of  \^  ill«| 

Mts  all  the  good  ptopeitN*  of  opiun 
inooavenienca. 

Norrottnr,  one  of  the  imine 
likewise  of  opium,  po«*e*«ed  ol 
those  of  morpiiinc,  but  less  |>owe 

EmctxHt.  '  M.  M.  IVIIilier, 
pttaeuted  a  memoir  to  the  Acade 
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Ivbich  il  wm  announced  as  tlie  mult 
r  «rperitiients,  timt  ihe  power  of  ihe 
«s  of  ipecacuanha  depenOcd  on  a 
r  pnncipl*  droominaled  emetine,  and  that 
toao*  Mios  much  more  active  than  the 
■Ib  itself,  without  possessing  either  its 
nUf  utt«  or  nauseous  smell,  might  on  all 
■  bt  ssbstiluted  for  it  with  advantage.' 
Mbwippean  to  be  a  new  vegetable  alkali. 

m  im  euvJkmiite The  gray  bark  was 

B  jiM  cinchonine,  a  peculiar  alkaline 
M|bil«  '  the  yellow  bark  furnished  an 
^H^  though  in  many  respects  resem- 
NBlr,  differed  in  certain  properties  too 
lit  10  admit  of  their  being  confounded  ; 
1^  1hetcfet«,  its  discoverers  denominated 

'  We  owe  oar  knowledge  of  this 
I  to  M.  M.  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 
bfabte  chemists  had  remarkei  that 
I  tribe,  almost  all  the  individuals 
Bical  character)  possessed  a  dis- 
hvcrytcnd  taste,  while  they  produced 
rtctioo  on  the  animal  economy.  They 
^J conceived  iliat  it  would  be  interesting 
■hcdier  such  properties  did  not  re- 
'colar  substance  common  to  all 
!  conjectures  were  confirmed 
Fthe  seeds  of  the  veralrum  sa- 
'wliich  they  separated  the  acrid  prin- 
MfBiinig  in  it  all  the  alkaline  proper- 
'  ■tarmrdi  detected  it  in  the  bulb 
I  auluronalc,  in  tliat  of  the  vera- 
Or  white  hellebore ;  and  named 
the  family  denotnination  be- 
!  plant.' 

Ine  discorerer  of  this  principle  in 
oily  of  the  soUnex,  the  sola- 
•  iolanum  dulcamara,  was  M. 

^BD.  This  principle  possesses 

,  aiDCtic  powers,  but  the  latter 
Hj    aod   conspicuously   than   the 

-This  alkali  was  detected  in  1819 
'  the  delphinium  staphlsagria  by  M. 
od  Lassaigne,  who  thus  named  it 
that  the  acnd  properties  of  the 
r  licpended   upon  this   principle — 
ver,  which  has  not  been  con- 
I  analysis  of  other  plants  belonging 
iicuukl  properties  of  delphine  have 
Bodt  Uied. 

-'  A  very  singular  circumstance 
>ith  the  discovery  of  this  principle. 
faai  Caventou  were  both  employed 
,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
pfnoeediDgi,  upon  the  analysis  of 
and  arrived  at  results  so  perfectly  iden- 
,  apo*  comparing  notes,  they  found  the 
ea  at  co-operation  so  striking  that  they 
aoaiugate  thefr  labors  together.' 
1  from  the  gentian  and  its 
k  highly  concentrated  bitter,  es- 
applicable    to    scrofiitous 


account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  article  CnKMisrnr.  Its 
madicnul  pru(>rrUes  are  coo^picu- 
'  to  the  glandular  organisation  and 


lymphatic  system,  and  it  has  been  employed  m 
scrofula  with  reputed  success. 

Lupuliju. — 1)r.  Ives  of  New  York  has  the  cre- 
dit of  discovering  this  principle  as  resident  in 
the  humulus  lupulus.  It  is  said  to  be  aromatic, 
tonic,  and  narcotic.  Some,  however,  have  doubt- 
ed its  pretensions. 

Piperine. — '  This  substance  was  discovered  in 
the  black  pepper  by  M.  j'Erstaedt,' by  whom  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  alkali,  but  other  ex- 
periments have  tended  to  disprove  this.  It  has 
lately  been  employed  in  Italy  as  a  febrifuge. 

Besides  these  principles,  and  time  may  proba- 
bly add  to  their  number  rapidly,  several  new  sub- 
stances and  combinations  of  substances  have  been 
introduced  into  the  more  recent  pharmacopceias ; 
and  Dr.  Thomson  has  availed  himself  of  these 
additions  in  a  very  useful  work  he  has  published 
under  the  name  of  a  Conspectus  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias :  what  follows  will  be  principally  com- 
piled from  that  publication  ;  the  articles  to  which 
the  letter  D  is  attached  are  from  the  last  edition 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopeia;  those  to  which 
U.  S.  are  added  are  from  tlie  order  of  the  United 
Stales  ;  and  the  others  are  French  preparations. 

Acetum  opii.  I'.  S. — Vinegar  of  opium. 

Upium  half  a  pound,  vinegar  three  pints, 
bruised  nutmeg  one  ounce  and  a  half,  sall'ron  half 
an  ounce,  sugar  four  ounces,  yeast  a  fluid  ounce. 
Boil  the  first  mentioned  articles  to  a  proper  con- 
si-slence;  then  add  the  sugar  and  yeast.  Digest 
for  seven  weeks,  and  then  decant,  filter,  and  bot- 
tle up,  adding  a  little  sugar  to  each  bottle. 

AlcdiaU  proptrtiei. — Anodyne.  Dose  from 
mv.  to  mxx. 

Cinchonina  (cinchonitie). — Cinchoiiia.  Dr.  T. 
prefers  the  termination  of  these  words  in  a. 

Take  any  quantity  of  powder  of  cinchonia 
lancifolia;  boil  it  in  alcohol  until  it  lose  all 
bitterness,  and  distil  the  tincture  to  dryness.  Dis- 
solve the  residue  in  boiling  water  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid  ;  then  add  an  excess  of  magnesia, 
and  boil  for  some  minutes.  Filtrate  when  cold, 
wash  the  magnesian  residue  with  cold  water,  and 
dry  it  in  a  stove ;  then  digest  repeatedly  ia  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  mix  the  alcoholic  liquors,  which 
in  cooling  wilt  yield  crystals  of  cinchonia. 

Medical propertiei. — In  all  cases  in  which  bark 
is  useful.    Dose  from  gr.  ij.  to  3ft. 

Cyanurttum  hydrargyri.  D. — Cyanuret  of 
mercury. 

Take  of  the  cyanuret  of  iron  six  parts,  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  five  ()arts,  distilled  water  forty 
parts.  l.et  the  cyanuret  of  iron  and  oxide  of  mer- 
cury be  mixed  together,  then  add  tlie  hot  water. 
Let  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  stirring 
it  all  the  time,  and  then  filter  through  blotting 
paper.  Let  the  residue  be  well  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water.  Finally  evaporate  tlie  filtered  solu- 
tions, and  crystallise  in  cooling. 

Medical  proiiertiet. — The  same  as  those  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  but  more  fitted  for  external  ap- 
plication. 

Drtoclum  calutnb<r  compoiilum.  V.  S. — Com- 
pound decoction  of  C'alumba. 

Take  of  bruised  Caliiinba  root,  quassia 
.shavings,  of  each  two  diatlinis,  orance  |>eel  one 
drachm,  powdered  rhubarb  a  scruple,  carlionate 
of  polassa  half  a  drachm,  wal^r  twenty  fluid 
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otiDCOs.    Boil  down  lo  a  pint,  and  add   half  a 
tluiil  ounce  of  tincture  of  l.irendcr. 

iledieal  prvptrtict.  A  tonic  in  convalescence 
from  fever.     Dose  f.  5. 

Dccoctum  pyroLr.  D. — Decoction  of  irinter 
green. 

Take  of  pjrrola  umbellata  one  ounce,  water 
by  measure  two  pounds.  Macerate  for  six  hours, 
then  bruise  and  return  tl)e  pyrola  to  the  liquor, 
and  reduce  the  mixture  by  evaporation,  when 
stnined  and  expressed,  to  a  pound  by  measure. 

Medical  propcrlits. — Highly  diuretic.  Dose 
from  f.  5j.  to  f.  5ij. 

Decochtm  tcilUc.  U.  S.— Decoction  of  squill. 

Take  of  squill  three  drachms,  juniper  berry 
four  ounces,  seneki  root  three  ounces,  water  four 
pints.  Boil  to  one-half,  then  strain,  and  add 
spirit  of  nitric  ether  four  fluid  ounces. 

Medical  prapcrtia. — Diuretic.  Dose  from 
f.  xi.  to  f  3ij. 

Emetina. — Emetine. 

Take  of  powdered  root  of  ipecacuanha  any 
quamily  ;  digest  it  several  times  in  ether  at  60^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  in  alcohol.  '  Evaporate  the 
•Icoholic  tincture  in  a  waler-bath,  and  disolve 
the  residue  in  cold  water;  then  add  magnesia  and 
macerate  ;  and,  after  drying  the  magnesian  pre- 
cipitate, digest  it  in  pure  alcohol,  and  evaporate 
the  solution  to  dryness. 

Medical  proprrliet.  Emetic,  narcotic,  purga>- 
live.  Dose  from  one  third  of  a  grain  to  grs.  iij.  in 
any  bland  fluid. 

Jncompalibkt.  Preparations  of  nutgalls,  and 
all  vegetable  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 

Exlractum  nuci$  vomicii.  D. —  Extract  of  oox 
vomica. 

Take  of  rasped  nut  vomica  eight  ounces, 
Tm>of  spirit  of  wine  by  measure  two  pounds. 
Digest  in  a  covered  vessel  for  three  days,  strain 
the  liquor,  and  express  what  renukins  in  a  press ; 
to  this  residue  ado  a  pound  and  a  half  of  proof 
spirit,  digest  for  three  days,  and  express  the  re- 
sidue. Consume  the  mixed  liquors  by  distilla- 
tion, and  reduce  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Medical  properiiet. — Antiparaljrtir.  Dose  gr. 
J  to  gr.  ifl. 

Terri  pnutioM.  V.  S. — Prtissiate  of  iron.  Pni*- 
sian  blue,  composed  of  Prussic  acid  35- 1,  red 
oxide  of  iron  53,  water  11  9  in  100  parts. 

Medical  properties  — Tonic  and  antispafmodic. 
In  intermiitents,  scrofula,  chorea,  and  epilepsy. 
DoK  gn.  iij.  to  gis.  viij.  in  syrup  thrice  >  day. 

Hydriodai  potaate.    D. — Hydriodate   of  po- 

Take  of  iodine  one  part,  snlphuret  of  iron  in 
coarse  |iowder  five  parts,  sulphuric  acid  seven 
part*,  distilled  water  forty-eight  parts,  srater  of 
carbonate  of  potass*  as  much  as  necessary,  recti- 
fiefl  spirits  six  parts.  Mix  the  iodine  by  aid  of 
friction  with  sixteen  parta  of  the  water,  and 
pour  the  mixture  into  a  glaa  vestel.  Poiir  the 
acid  diluted  with  (hirty-two  pans  of  the  water 
upon  the  tulphuret,  put  into  a  matrais,  and  by 
a  tube  fiti»d  to  the  neck  of  the  m3lra«v  and 
teaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing 
IIm  ieduM  aiHl  water,  let  the  iris  pass  through 
llw  ailWr*  until  the  iodine  alioi<ethcr  disappears. 
SMpentc  the  strained  liquor  immediately  with 
a  gtinlrr  hat,  and  *mia  it  again.    Then  add 


enouksh  of  the  solution  of  curboiarie  of  | 
saturate  the  acid,  which  is  known  by  th«  1 
vescence  ceasing.     Then  expose  the  mixti 
a  gentle   heat  until  tlie  residuary  nil 
dry  and  of  a  while  color :  pour  the  spirit  I 
this,  and  dissolve  with  heat     Finally  1 
the  liqour  poursd  off  from  the  retidn 
and  having  evaporated   it   to  drynea  Id 
preserved  in  a  slopped  bottle. 

Medical  properties. — ^The    same    a*   nd 
Dose  from  gr.  i.  lo  grs.  iij.  of  the  dn«d  1 
from  mvj.  to  ni.u-of  the  saturated  solution. 
Iodine. 

Infusum  cinchona  run  nu'co  itmonvm. 
Infusion  of  cinchona  with  lemon  juice. 

Take  of  cinchona  in  powder  one  «unc«,l 
juice  two  fluid  ounces,  compound   tig 
camphor  three  fluid  drachms,  cold  water  a  | 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours  ih  a  coveted  1 
and  strain. 

Mrilical  properties. — Tonic  when  the  1 
is  too  irritable  lo  bear  bark  in  the  common  i 
Dose  from  f.  Jj.  lo  (.  ^iij. 

Infusum    cupatorii. — lnfnsion    of 
wort.' 

Take  of  eupatoriom  one  ounce,  bot 
pint     Infnse  for  two  bonn  in  a  covered  < 
and  strain. 

Medical  proprr/ict.  —  Emetic,    diap 
tonic  when  given  cold. 

lodinium. — Iodine.  D.  See  CBrjusrar. 
Medical  properties.  —  Stimulant, 
and  emmenagogue.     Useful  in  broncho 
other  glandular  swellings  not  of  a  schin 
lure ;  to  bring  on  menstruation  in  young  I 
in  whom  it  has  not  occurred ;  to  assist  tte^ 
trization  of  venereal  ulcers.  Doae  from  4 
of  a  grain  to  grs.  iv,  in  piHs,  wilh 
bread. 

Lhtimentum  tahaci.  U.S.— Liniment  ofM 

Take  of   cut   tobacco  one   ounce,    \mt{ 
pound.     Simmer  the  tobacco  in  the  laiil  4 
gentle  fire  until  it  become  crisp,  and  1 

Medical  proprrtits. — Usefiil  in  tine^  i 
and  in  hemorrnoids. 

Liqtar  labamupiii   ehloro-iodaicuM,- 
sodaic  solution  of  labarranue. 

Dissolve  grs.  2187-5  of  pure  1 
bonate  of  soda  in  f  Jxx,  of  distilled 
saturate  the  solution  with  chlorine  gas. 

Medical    properiiet. — Antiieptjc, 

tonic,  used  for  disinfecting  foul  air,  da 
animal  putrefaction  ;  an  escelleiit  lotioa  ferS 
blains,  fetid  ulcers,  and  gangrenotis  < 
the  best  lotion  m  ptyalism  yet  dim>*trad. 
ternally  in  dysentery.    DoM  CraiB  mxi.  To  I 
in  a  cupful  of  water ;  for  a  lotion  or  a 
f.  5xij.  in  fjvj.  of  distilled  water. 

Ijuputr  morphitue  actlatis. — Solution  of  I 
of  morphia. 

Take  of  acetate  of  morphia  sixtefo 
distillnl  water  six  fluid  dradma,  dilata^i 
acid  (.  3ij  ;  mix. 

Medical   properties. — See    "— -rWrur 
Dose  from  nxvj.to  mxxxvi.  in  any  UandT 

MultiTa  Itryctmiiur.—MixtUTt  of  *tr)d 

Take   of  strychnia    gr.   i.,  whila  mtf 
drachms,  disiilird  water  two  fluid  oaiwa 

Medical  ^im^crtics.— See   Stryrknim. 
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L  Sij.  every  morning  ami 

imm).  Morphia.  Morphine, 
solution  of  opium,  and 
i  mgimia  'm  the  proportion  of  ten 
>«d>  pound  of  opium  used.  Filtrate 
te  dapotit  on  the  filter  with  cold  rain 
1  oiler,  and  when  it  is  dned  digest  it 
■Icr  212°  with  weak  alcohol  Filtrate 
III  dcwait  with  a  little  cold  alcohol ; 
lit  t  lar^  quantity  of  rectified  alco- 
fenle  while  tlie  liquor  is  hot.  The 
I  ifeposited  as  the  liquor  cools,  and 
n^M  by  repeated  solutions  and  crys- 
.  Sobmuel's  metliod. 
/rtftrtttt. — Sedative.  Chiefly  em- 
MtM  Ibe  salts  of  morphium.    Dis- 

■  ■■li  ivbbed  on  the  skin  it  produces 

I  titlM. — Acetate  of  morphia. 
tuphiifonr  partx,  distilled  water  eight 
S  dita  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  then 
•nd,  specific  gravity  1075,  until  lit- 
r  ■  riightly  reddened.  Evaporate 
lljliui  and  reduce  to  powder  (Codex 
■Miai).    It  most  be  kept  la  a  ground 

pvfutia. — $Iarcotic  and  sedative. 

fukvtfe.  iij. 

r  H^Aa. — Sulphate  of  morphia. 

■■iihil  SIX  parts,  distilled  water 
in,  MpkiirH:  acid  diluted  with  twice 
mtK  a  aufficicnt  quantity  to  saturate 
ik  Etvpocal*  slowly  and  crystallise 
'-'- — Dtuius).    To  be  kept  in  a 

See    Morphia.     Dose 

IT.  S.'— Oil  of  wotmseed. 

u —  Antbelmiotic.     Dose 

■faHM.  U.  S.— Oxidated  oil 

r  ■  Bnid  drachm,  nitric  acid 
Asthau  and  a  half.  Put  the  oil  of 
glMt  ramel,  and  gradually  drop  the 
ftA  tfhe  wuat  lime  stirrine  the  mixture 

■  l«d.  Let  it  staiHl  for  thirty-six 
I  wponte  the  tupemaiant  resinous 

■  <be  acid  fluid  beneath,  and  wash 
r  ftnl  with  cold  and  lastly  witli  hot 
le  and  taste  be  romnred, 
frvftrtitt. — A  substitute  for  musk. 
racJMi  manotiai  privatum. — Extract 
kiod  frets  oajtotine. 

I  eoandy  powdered  opium  in  cold 
■(  aad  «vaporaIe  to  the  consistence 
■In*  liifest  in  mtified  ether,  and 
m  iaa|  ai  my  crystals  of  narcotine 
A*  mUiic  of  the  distilled  ether. 
Ifonlt  the  sohitton  which  has  been 
tloaaruncL 

/i  nu  laov— Antxlyne ;  without  being 
p  DoMcr.  I  to  err.  vj. 
t  mJftm.  D.— Sulplute  of  quinine. 
f  *t  jwBow  bark  (heart  leaved)  in 
>  feu  pounds,  distilled  water  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid 
I  a  proper  vessel  and  in  a 


high  tempeiature,  agitating  frequently  ;  digest 
for  four  hours,  then  strain ;  the  residue  of  the 
bark  is  then  to  be  again  mixed  with  an  e<pinl 
quantity  of  water  and  strained ;  this  should  be 
done  three  times.  To  the  mixed  solutions  add  a 
quantity  of  fresh  burnt  lime  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  acid.  Separate  the  precipitate  by  means  of 
blotting  paper,  and  add  to  it  three  pints  of  rec- 
tified spirit,  then  digest  with  frequent  aplation 
for  six  hours  and  strain  ;  again  digest  the  resid  uary 
powder  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rectified.spirit 
and  strain.  Let  this  be  done  three  times.  Mix 
the  spirituoussolutions,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
in  a  water-bath.  To  the  residue  add  gradually 
as  much  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  will  make  it 
just  sensibly  acid ;  then  evaporate  and  crystallise. 

Medical  properties. — Powerfully  tonic ;  espe- 
cially usefiil  Id  intermittent  fever.  Dose  gr.  i. 
to  3ft. 

Sulphat  fuinirue.     See  Quininte  tulphat,  above. 

Stryehnina,  strycknium. — Strychnia. 

To  a  solution  of  extract  of  nux  vomica  in 
water  add  a  solution  of  suhacetate  of  lead  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Filtrate  and 
separate  any  excess  of  the  subacctate  of  lead 
from  the  solution  by  sulphureled  hydrogen;  then 
filtrate  again  and  boil  the  solution  with  magne- 
sia ;  wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  distilled 
water,  redissolve  it  in  alcohol,  and  evaporate. 
The  residue  of  the  evaporation  is  strychnia, 
which  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  precipitating  by  means  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Medical  propertici. — Antiparalytic  in  cases  of 
paraplegia.  Dose  gr.  ^  to  gr.  |,  made  into  pilU 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

Sunipus  cinchoniiue, — Syrup  of  cinchona. 

lake  of  sulphate  of  cinchooia  gr.  xxxix.  sim- 
ple syrup  sixteen  fluid  ounces.  Dose  f.  5j.  tof.  5j- 

Si/rupiu  emetirue. — Syrup  of  emeta. 

l^ake  of  pure  emeta  gr.  iv.,  simple  syrup  a 
pound;  mix. 

Medicid  properties — In  catarrh,  hoopino; 
cough,  and  all  cases  iu  which  ipecacuanha  is 
useful. 

Syruput  morpkitt  acetatii. — Syrup  of  acetate  of 
morphia. 

Take  of  clarified  syrup  one  pound,  acetate  of 
morphia  four  grains.     E)ose  f.  3j.  to  f.  3ij. 

Syrupia  morphia  mlphali*. — Syrup  of  sulphate 
of  morphia. 

Take  of  clarified  syrup  one  pound,  sulphate 
of  morphia  four  grains.  Make  into  a  syrup. 
Dose  f.  3j.  to  f.  3iv. 

Surupus  quinimt. — Syrup  of  quinine. 

"fake  of  sulphate  of  quinine  forty-four  grains, 
simple  syrup  two  pounds,  mix.  Dose  f.  3ij.  to 
f.  3iv. 

!n«r/uro  capaici  cl  cantharidum.  U.  S. — Tinc- 
ture of  Cayenne  pepper  and  blistering  flics. 

Take  of  cantharides  bruised  ten  diachms,  cap- 
sicum one  drachm;  diluted  alcohol  a  pint. 
Diitest  for  ten  days  and  filter. 

Medical  ;>r«ptrto.— Stimulant  and  rubefa- 
cient. 

Tinctura  cinchonin/e. — Tincture  of  cinchonia. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia  eight  grain*; 
alcohol  a  flind  ounce.     Dose  f,  3j.  to  f.  3iv. 

Tinctura  iodinii.  D.— Tincture  of  iodine. 

Take  of  iod  ine  two  scruples ;  rectified  spirit 
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a  fluiil  ounce.  Mix  and  dissolve  tlie  iodine  by 
Ileal.     Dose  n\x.  to  npx. 

Ttnctura  lubelU.  V.  S. — ^Tincture  of  IndiaD 
tobacco. 

Take  of  Indian  tobacco  two  6uid  ounces, 
diluted  alcohol  a  pint.  Digest  for  ten  days  and 
filter. 

lUrdical  propertiei. — Emetic  and  expectorant. 
Dose  f.  3j.  to  f.  3iij. 

Tinctura  nucis  vomicit.  D. — Tincture  of  nnx 
vomica. 

Take  of  the  fruit  of  the  strychnui  nux  vo- 
mica rapped  two  fluid  ounces,  rectified  spirit 
eight  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  for  taiea  days, 
then  strain. 

Tinctura  tptinint. — Tincture  of  quinia.  Take 
of  sulphate  of  quinia  six  grains,  aliolml  (spe- 
cific gravity  -847)  a  fluid  ounce.  Dose  f.  5j.  to 
f.  3iij. 

Tinctura  umguinarit.  U.  S. — ^Tincture  of  blood 
root. 

Take  of  bruised  blood  root  Iwo  fluid  ounces, 
alcohol  a  pint.     Digest  for  ten  days,  and  filler. 

Medical  properties. —  Expectorant  and  tonic, 
and  in  large  doses  emetic.  Dose  nix.  to  f. 
3ifl. 

rinr/urfl  ttrychnintt. — ^Tincture  of  strychnia. 

Take  of  strychnia  three  grains,  alcohol  (Spe- 
cific gravity  -837)  a  fluid  ounce.  Dose  xt\y\- 
to  mxxiv. 

Vngucnium  iodinii.  D. — Ointment  of  iodine. 

Take  of  iodine  one  scruple,  prepared  lard  one 
ounce.     Kub  them  together  into  an  ointment. 

yimuH  cintlionina ■ — Wine  of  cinchonia. 

Take  of  cinchonia  fourteen  grains,  Madeira 
wine  thirty-one  fluid  ounces.  Doscf. 3ij.  lof.  Jij. 

I'iaumquininte. —  Wine  of  quinia. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  quinia  nine  grains,  Ma- 
deira wine  two  pounds.     Dose  from  f,  3iv.  to  f. 

APPENDIX  I. 

An  account  of  the  constituent  parts  of  some  of 
tlie  most  popular  among  P*T£ht  and  other 
M inic I >Es,  extracted  from  Dr.  Paris's  Puak- 
MAC0Loar«. 

AniUrton't  pills  are  formed  principally  of 
aloes,  with  a  portion  nf  lalap  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

Anodynt  ntckluei. — The  roots  of  henbane  are 
commonly  strung  in  the  form  of  beads,  and  sold 
under  tliis  name,  to  be  tied  round  the  necks  of 
coildien  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  their  teeth, 
and  allay  the  irritstion  of  teething. 

Antivtnertol  Jropt,  so  fiinoiis  at  Amxterdam, 
were  analysed  by  Scheele,  who  found  that  they 
were  composed  of  mnnale  of  iron,  with  a  iinall 
portion  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Aromatic  vinegar  (Henry's)  is  merely  a  solu- 
tion of  camphor  and  some  essential  oil.  A  pre- 
paration of  this  kind  may  be  extemporaneously 
made  by  putting  one  drachm  of  ncctate  of  po- 
lan*  into  a  phi.tt,  with  a  few  drops  of  sonio 
fnmnt  oil,  and  nixx-  of  concentrated  lulphuric 
acid. 

BitUam  of  honey,  or  pectoral  baltam,  is  the 
tincture  of  benioin,  or  that  of  Tolu. 

balmoneftiiiuorict.  (Pectoral).  The  proprie- 
tor of  lilts  nostrum  pavely  «flir«n,  that  f.  _^irt. 
contains  the  viriiw]  of  a  whole  pound  nf  liquo- 


rice root;    but,  upon  investigation,  it 
found  to  consist  principally  of  faresoric  I 
very  strongly  impregnated   with  the  oil 
seed. 

Barclay  t  anliOilious  pillt.     Takeoftbcl 
of  colocynth   two   drachms,  resin  of  j' 
drachm,  almond  soap  a  drachm  and  tf 
acum  three  drachms,  tartarised  antimo 
grains,  essential  oils  of  juniper,  carTawa| 
rosemaiy,  of  each  four  drops,  of  syrup  < 
thorn,  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  J 
to  be  divided  into  sixty-four  pills. 

Bateman't  pectoral  dropt  consist 
of  the  tincture  of  castor,  with  portiofa  i 
phor  and  opium,  flavored  by  aniseed  audi 
by  cochineal. 

Batllcy'i  tedativc  /ifuor  (liquor  opii  I 
Under  this  name  Mr.  Battley,  of  Fl 
London,  has  introduced  a  narcotic  pn 
which  it  IS  generally  »uppos«>d  owes  it*  4 
to  the  acetate  of  morphia ;  on  being  kr 
ever,  I  found  that  it  underwent  some  io 
change,  during  which  so  much  air 
gaged  as  to  blow  out   the  cork  from  thtf 
with  violence.    This  is  a  great  objeclioa  ] 
admission  into  practice.  [We  think  il,  \ 
right    to   state  that  this   preparation 
used  by  us  and  very  many  of  our 
decided  advantage  over  the  commoa  I 
opium. — EM.] 

Black  drop,  or  the  Lancaster  or  Qadbrlj 
drop.  This  preparation,  which  has  Io 
known  and  esteemed  as  being  more  po« 
its  operation,  and  less  distressing  in  itt  i 
than  any  tincture  of  opium,  has  until  ItH* 
involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  the  pap 
ever,  of  the  late  Edward  Walton,  of  Si 
one  of  the  near  relatioru  of  the  original  ] 
tor,  having  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
strong,  that  gentleman  has  oblifpd  the  I 
by  publishing  the  manner  in  whit^  iI  I 
pared,  and  it  as  follows : — '  Take  half  «J 
of  opium  sliced,  three  pints  of  good 
(juice  of  the  wild  crab),  and  one 
ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  half  an  ouncej 
Boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness ; 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  two  iip 
of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place  I 
fire  for  six  or  eight  weeks ;  then  jilac*  itj 
open  air  until  it  become  a  syrup.  I^astlj 
filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  ■  lit]' 
each  bottle.  One  drop  of  this  prepan 
sidered  about  equal  lo  three  of  lh«  1 
opium. — Ph.  L.  Il  woulil  appear  ' 
late  of  morphia  is  formed,  which  is  1 
and  less  distressing  in  its  effects  than 
narcotic  combination. 

The  French  Codex  contains  direction*  I 
paring  a  compound   very    limil.ir   m  iK*^ 
drop,  vii.  I'inum  opialum 
or  Ciutla,  uu  luuaanum  ui 
of  while  honey  twelve  ounces,  warm^ 
(H>unds.   l)i»«o|v«>  the  honey  in  the  i 
into  a  matrass  and  set  il  a<idc  in  a  ' 
as  toon  as  fermentation  ha«  <  ("nrncnced,*  | 
ounces  of  goi>il  opium,   I  •  vio« 

sijlvt'd,  or  ralhrr  diffusT':  r  o»  1 

water.     Allow    them  to  t<-rnvtn   if»gn 
month  ;  ihrn  rviiporate  until  ten  outiref  i 
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hm  «onc»  sinj  a  half  of 

t  ardial  consists  of  tlie  linc- 

D,  calamba,  cardamom,  and  hark, 

ipirit  of  lavender  and  wine 

I  ;..r^....,, — These  consist  of  yel- 
:  the  former  are  taken  in 
1 1   -  -he  succeed  ins;  mornittK. 

loienges.     Saffron  half  an  ounce, 

\ho{\  and  strain  ;  add  of  white  pa- 

ury  (calomel  washed  in  spirit  of 

i,  white  suijar  twenty-eight  pounds, 

Bgacanlh  as  much  as  may  be  suHi- 

ta  masn,  which  roll  out  of  an  exact 

» that  each  lozence  may  contain  one 

era.     Dose  from  one  to  six. 

Panacea  seren  ounces, 

iinds  and  a  half,  while 

•  U{i;eof  tragacanth  enough 

li>  contain  half  a  grain  of  i>a- 

-Ui>der  this  word.  Dr.  Paris  says, 

qaack's  sheet  anchor.  The  various 

tneil  as  cough  drops  for  the  cure 

,  catarrhs,  ice,  are  preparations 

•  similar  to  paresTonc  elixir.     Pec- 

Itquorice,  and  essence  of  coltj- 

pns  of  this   kind.     Grindle's 

eparation  of  this  kind,  made 

Kt  instead  of  proof  spirit,  and 

htghly  charged  with  stimulant 

be  mischief,'  observes  Dr.  Fother- 

procreded  from  the  healing  ano- 

1  scarcely  be  imaipned  ;  for  in 

1  stipprcsscd  perspiration,  or 

hesis,  opiates  generally  do 

Sticking;  plaster. — Black  silk  is 
braitied  over  ten  or  twelve  times 
tityf  preparation  :      Dissolve  half 
'^fum  benzoin  in  six  fluid  ounces  of 
Mihl ;   in  a  separate  vessel  dissolve  an 
rfnttiT  in  half  a  pint  of  water;  strain 
(■■a;  mix  them;  and  let  them  rest,  so 
ppmtt  puts  may  subside.     When  ihc 
■r  ii  cold  It  will  form  a  jellY,  which 
vanned  before  it   is  applied.     When 
ftttto  prercnt  its  cracking,  it  is  finished 
I  •oJ.jtinn  of  four  ounces  of  Chio  lurpen- 
>f  tincture  of  benioin. 
/ )  her  nill«.  or  lady  Webster's 
■   the  pilulic  stoma- 
I.  •  .,  iif  ilie  Codex  Mc- 

Hhk  I'^ixei")!*.  Lditio  nuinta,  A.  D. 
^VTake  of  best  aloe<  six  drachms, 
^B  nd  row  of  each  two  drachms, 
^Kiwooil  a*  much  as  will  be  siiWcient 
RBlB.  The  mass  is  divided  into  pills 
imeIi. 

TTjis   is   the   linctura   sennm 
luhstilution  nf  trracle  for 
tliJditinn  of  aniseeds.     Dif- 
um  are  sold  under  the 
t  Oiey  differ  principally  in 
keiAule  mimitiie  or  unimportant  addi- 
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ite.    Tliii  consists  of  carbo- 
Iwo  scruples,  oil  of  peppermint 


one  drop,  of  nu(in<»g  two  drop*,  of  aiiiieed  three 
drops,  of  the  tinctures  of  ra.«tor  thirty  drojis,  of 
a.ssaf<ttida  fifteen  drops,  spirit  of  pennyroyal  hf- 
teen  drops,  of  the  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms thirty  drops,  peppermint  water  two  fluid 
ounces. 

Dinner  pilli.      See  Lady  Crcspigny'i  pillx. 

Diron't  antihiliout  nills.  Aloes,  scammony, 
rhubarb,  and  turtarised  antimony. 

Dutch  ilropi.  The  basis  of  this  nostrum  con- 
sists of  the  residue  of  a  redistillation  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  is  a  thick,  red,  resinous  matter, 
to  which  the  name  of  balsam  of  turpentine  has 
been  given  :  a  preparation  however  is  frequently 
vended  as  •  Dutch  Drops',  which  is  a  mixture  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum,  spirit  of 
nitric  ether,  *ilh  small  portions  of  the  oil  of 
amber  and  cloves. 

Kmi  medicinaU.  AOer  various  attempts  to 
discover  the  active  ingredients  of  this  Parisian 
remedy,  ii  is  at  length  determined  to  be  the  col- 
chicum  auturnnale,  which  several  ancient  authors, 
under  the  name  of  hermodnctyls,  have  recom- 
mended in  the  cure  of  gout.  The  followintf  is 
the  receipt  for  preparing  this  medicine; — Take 
two  ounces  of  the  root  of  colchicum  cut  into 
slices,  macerate  it  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  proof 
spirit,  and  filter. 

Eacnte  of  coffee.  The  pulp  of  cassia  is  said 
to  form  the  basis  of  this  article. 

Etience  of  coltifoot.  Tliis  preparation  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  the  balsam  of  tolu  and  the 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  to  which  is  added 
double  the  quantity  of  reclifie<l  spirit  cf  wine. 

Eaence  of  mustard.  (Whitehead.)  This  con- 
sists of  oil  of  turpentine,  camphor,  and  n  portion 
of  spirit  of  rosemary  ;  to  which  is  added  a  small 
quantity  of  flour  of  mustard. 

Etsence  of  muttard  pills.  Balsam  of  tolu  with 
resin  1 

Eaence  of  tpruce.  A  fluid  extract  by  decoc- 
tion from  the  twigs  of  the  species  of  fir  called 
the  pinus  larix,  producint;  the  Venice  turpentine, 
is  the  well  known  essence  of  spruce,  which, 
when  fermented  with  molasses,  forms  the  popular 
beverage  called  spruce  beer. 

Euential  %alt  of  U-mom.  The  preparation 
sold  under  this  nanie  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
iron  moulds  from  linen  consists  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  superoxalate  of  potassa,  or  salt  of  sorrel, 
in  equal  proportions. 

Vriar't  baltnm  is  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  betiioin  of  the  pharraacopcfiias. 

Godfrri/'t  cordial.  The  following  receipt  for 
this  nostrum  was  obtained  from  a  wholes;de 
drngKis'i  ^l'"  makes  and  sells  many  hundred 
dozen  bottles  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There 
are,  however,  several  other  formulas  for  its  pie- 
paration,  but  not  essentially  different.  Infuse 
nine  ounces  of  sassafras,  and  of  the  seeds  of 
carraway,  coriander,  and  anise,  of  each  one 
ounce,  in  six  pints  of  water;  simmer  the  mixture 
nntil  it  is  reduced  to  four  pints  ;  then  add  six 
pounds  of  treacle,  and  boil  the  whole  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  wben  it  is  cold  add  three  fluid  ouiiccl 
of  the  tinctu  re  of  opium. 

Golden  ointment.  Under  this  niune  is  sold  a 
preparation  which  consists  of  sulphutel  of  arsenic 
forpiment]   with   lard  or  spermaceti   onitmciiL 
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The  unguentum  hydnr^yri  nitrieo-oxydi  of  Ihe 
London  college  is  also  sold  under  the  same  title. 

Gout  tinclurt  (Wilson's).  This  is  merely  an 
inrusion  of  colcliicum,  as  Dr.  Williams  of  Ips- 
wich has  satisfactorily  shown. 

(jovlamCt  lotion  is  a  solution  of  sublimate  in 
an  emulsion  formed  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  a  grain  and  a  half  to  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Hooper't  pillt.  Compound  aloetic  pill  with 
myrrh  (pil.  ruti),  sulphate  of  iron,  and  Canella 
bark. 

James't  pout/cr.  See  the  present  article  under 
the  word  Putvit  antimonialu. 

Jamcs'i  analeptic  pillt.  These  consist  of 
James's  powder,  gum  ammoniacum,  and  the 
pill  of  aloes  with  myrrh  (pil.  rufi),  equal  parts, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  tincture  of  castor 
to  make  a  mass. 

Norton'*  drop$.  A  disguised  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Opodeldoc  (Steers's).  Castile  soap  one  ounce, 
recUiied  spirit  eight  ounces,  camphor  three 
ounces  and  a  half,  oil  of  rosemary  halT  a  fluid 
drachm,  oil  of  origanum  one  fluid  drachm,  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  six  fluid  drachms. 

Oxley'i  concentrated  atence  of  Jamaica  einger. 
A  mere  solution  of  gini;er  in  rectified  spinL 

Portland  potcder.  Equal  quantities  of  the 
roots  of  gentian  and  birthwort,  the  tops  and  leares 
of  germander,  ground  pine,  and  lesser  centaury 
powdered  and  mixed  together. 

Riga  baUam.  From  the  shoots  of  the  pinai 
cembra  previously  bruised,  and  macerated  for  a 
month  in  water.  This  same  fir  aUo  aflbrds 
Brian^on  turpentine. 

Rotht't  tmhroealion.  Olive  oil  mixed  with 
almut  half  its  quantity  of  the  oil  of  cloves  and 
amber. 

Ruipini'i  tincture.  This  consists  of  the  root  of 
the  floretitiiie  iris  eight  ounces,  cloves  one  ounce, 
rectified  spirit  two  pinm,  ambergris  one  scruple. 

Seidiit:  pou-deri.  These  consist  of  two  dif- 
ferent powdtrs ;  the  one  contained  in  a  white 
paper  consists  of  two  drachms  of  tartarised  soda 
and  two  scniples  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  that  in 
the  blue  paper  of  ihirty-five  grains  of  tartaric 
acid.  The  contents  of  the  white  paper  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  to  which 
those  of  the  blue  paper  are  to  l>e  added ;  the 
draught  is  to  be  taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 
The  acid,  being  in  excess,  renders  it  more 
gmleful  and  no  less  efficacious  xs  a  purgative. 

Singleton's  uinttncttt.     See  Golden  ointment. 

Sodaic  puvaderi.  Contained  in  two  distinct 
papers,  one  of  which  is  blue,  the  other  while  ; 
lliat  in  the  former  consists  of  h.ilf  a  drachm  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  ;  that  in  the  latter  of 
twenty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  These  pow- 
ders require  half  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  a  solution  of  these  powders  is  by  no 
means  similar  to  soda  water,  winch  it  is  intended 
to  emulate;  for  in  this  latter  preparation  the  soda 
il  in  ciimhination  only  with  carbonic  aciii, 
whereHs  the  Kilutioii  of  the  sodaic  [lowderj  is 
»htti  oi  1  11.  iiir  .1  .lit  with  a  portion  of  fixed  air 
di 

■'rlrtitic  dn»p»..— Of  corroaive 
sublimate  two  drachma,  prepaicd  aulphuivt  of 


antimony  one  drachip,  gentian  root 
peel  equal  parts  two  drachms,  shai 
Sanders  one  drachm,  made  into  a  t 
a  pint  of  proof  spirit.    Digest  and  s) 

Stephen  I  (Mrs.),  rtmtdt)  for  iht 
sisted  of  lime  in  conjunction  with  t 

Velno't  vegetable  synrn — There  it 
scurity  with  respect  to  the  genuine 
of  this  nostrum:  it  is  supposed  to  cO 
limate  rubbed  up  with  honey  and  m 
have  reason,  however,  to  believe  tha 
antimony,  and  the  syrup  of  roan 
Swediaur  says  that  the  volatile  alkali 
it  as  an  ingredient :  this  alkali  was  ] 
Dr.  Peyrile  as  a  substitute  for  mer 
constitutes  the  active  ingredient  ol 
sition,  propc»ed  by  Mr.  Besnatd,  { 
the  king  of  Bavaria. 

Virgin's  milk.  A  spirituous  solul 
zoin,  mixed  with  about  twenty  pa 
water,  forms  a  cosmetic  long  kiM 
name.  A  sulphate  of  lead  is  also 
this  name,  which  is  prepared  as  foll< 
saturated  solution  of  alum  add  of  O 
tract  one  third  part.     Shake  them  la 

fVanfi  paste/or  fistulas,  piles,  &i 
black  pepper  and  elecampane,  pow4 
parts,  half  a  pound ;  of  tlie  seeds 
pound  and  a  half;  of  honey  and  i 
parts,  one  pound  ;  beat  and  well  a 
all  the  ingredients  in  a  mortar.  O 
of  a  nutmeg  three  times  a  day. 

Wonn  cakes  {Storey's). — Caloine 
made  into  cakes  and  colored  by  cinl 

APPENDIX  II. 

TiBLE. — Showing  the  proportiom 
Opii'm,  Antimony,  Aasr.sic,  and 
are  contained  in  some  compounU 
From  Thomson's  Dispf..<I8*tubt. 

Opium, 

Conftctio  opii.  Ixindon. — Col 
opium.  Thirty-six  grains  contain  i 
opium. 

FJectuarium  opiatum.  EdiDbai| 
electuary  contains  in  each  drachm 
grain  and  a  half  of  opium. 

PUutit  saponis  cum  opio.  Londa 
soap  and  opium.  Five  grains  cootai 
of  opium. 

PUuU  opiatit.  Edinburgh, — Opil 
Thebaic)  pills.  Each  drachm  cootaii 
of  opium.  A  pill  of  five  grains  codI 
grain  of  opium. 

Pulfu  eornu  mtt  cum  opio.  Londo 
of  burnt  hartshorn  witli  opium.  Ten 
lain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  trrltr  romposifus  evm  opio. 
Compound  powder  nf  chalk  with  o{ 
»cruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium 

Puliis    ipecocuittOur    cnrnpositut. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
contain  onr  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvu  kino  ctimpotitus.  L'.indoik-.' 
|iii»iUr  of  kino.  Fjich  scrupl*  ^ 
yraiii  of  opiuir, 

Tmctura  opu.  I.(indnn. — Tinctus 
Nineteen  minims  contain  OM  giaia  i 
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Edinburi^h. — Tinrlure  ofopiuin 

Iwo  scruples  of  opium  i.i  each 

d.  Of  each  drachm  should  contain 

Bat  one  drachm  of  the  tincture 

1  yields  only  three  grains  and  a 


fttmtp»ar^  tompotUa.  London. — Com- 
idore  of  camphor.  Tinctura  opii  cam- 
Umburgfa. — Half  a  fluid  ounce  con- 
ij  oae  grain  of  opium, 
rs  tpa  ammcuuata.  Edinburgh.— Am* 
liacture  of  opium  is  made  with  about 
M  of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  liquid,  or 
hm  ihould  contain  nearly  one  grain  of 

m  t^oai$  tt  opiL  Edinburgh. — Tinc- 
If  ud  opium  IS  made  with  one  scruple 
■  ach  oonce  of  the  liquid. 
ri ^tyryrrtutt  nan  opio.  Edinburgh, — 
4  liquorice  with  opium.  Each  drachm 
Muly  one  grain  of  opium. 

AVTIMONT. 

nlimonii   tarlariiali.    Loiuion.— So- 
iMtUtied   antimony,  conlains  in  each 

!f  two  grains  of  lartarised  antimony. 

fcHnta an/iaioiiij.  Edinburgh. — Wine 

r  «f  •ntunony  contains  in  each  ounce 

I  <d  taitnte  of  antimony. 

MstCUBT. 

Mrargyri.    Edinburgh. — Mer- 

Ekch   drachm   conlains   about 

mercury  (hfieen  London). 

H   nan  creti.  London. — Mercury 

I  Hkm  grains  contain  one  grain  of 

^^  atymurialit.  London. — 
ittriale  of  mercury.  Two  fluid 
half  a  gnin  of  oxymuriate  of 

London. —  Mercurial 
contain  one  drachm  of 

ri.  Tendon. — Mercurial  pills. 
I  one  Krain  of  mercury. 

Edinburgh. — Mercurial 
I  contains  fifteen  graiosof  mer- 
grain  pill  contains  one  and 
I  of  mercury. 

j^yri     lubmiaialu     compotila. 
nbargh. — PilU  of    lubmuriate  of 
I  ibur  grains  contain  one  gram  of 
if  at  nwmiry. 

Ilam  tydrmgyri  Jartiut.  London. — 
I  oiotnent.  Two  drachms  con- 
'  mercury. 

tni/iui.  London. — 
Hntnenl.  Six  drachms  con- 
fHiemiry. 

fri.  Edinburgh. — Mer- 
draclim  contains  twelve 
_lmaile  with  double  the  quan- 
I'iacfa  drachm  contains  twenty 

I  titnttit  iydrarf-yri  fortiia.  Edin- 
amtment  of  niirale  of  nier- 
•  Bootaini  four  grains  of  mer- 

til  kydrarpiii  mitiui.    Edin 


burgh. — Milder  ointment  o^RraR  of  mercury. 
Each  scruple  contains  half  a  grain  of  meifiiry. 

Ungunitum  vridi  hydrareyri  cinerti.  Edin- 
burgh.— Ointment  of  ilie  gray  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. Each  drachm  contains  fiueeu  grains  of  the 
oxide. 

Uftgmnlum  oxidi  hydrargyri  rubri.  Edinburgh. 
— Ointment   of   red   oxide   of   mercury.     Each 
drachm  contains  seven  grains  of  the  oxide. 
Arsemic. 

Liquor  artenicalit.  London. — Solutio  anmi- 
eatit.  Edinburgh. — Anenical  solution.  One 
fluid  ounce  contains  four  grains  of  while  sublimed 
arsenic. 

APPENDIX  in. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

(Extracted  from  Mr.  Gray's  Supplement  to 
llie  Pharmacoporia,  a  most  useful  work,  and  from 
which  we  had  contemplated  much  extract;  but 
our  limits  being  already  trespassed  upon,  and 
not  being  able  to  do  justice  to  our  original  de- 
sign in  reference  to  this  work  without  very  con- 
siderable enlargement  of  the  article,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  recommending  the  pos- 
session of  this  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  curious  to  learn,  not  only  the  drugs  and 
compounds  which  are  used  by  practitioners  of 
medicine,  but  also  <  most  of  those  which  are 
used  in  the  chemical  arts,  or  which  undergo 
chemical  preparation,"  &c.  Many  of  these  have 
of  course,  and  will  further  fall  under  notice  in 
the  prosecution  of  our  own  labors ;  but  we  think 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  most  meritoriously  employed 
in  collecting  a  mass  of  information  into  one 
volume,  of  which  we  repeal  our  recommendation). 

Medicines,  except  a  few  hereafter  mentioned, 
were  formerly  sold,  and  the  prescriptions  of  phy- 
sicians made  up,  by  the  common  English  weight, 
called  nvoirdupois.  The  ounce  of  that  weight 
being  then,  as  appears  by  all  the  old  auttiors 
on  arithmetic,  subdivided  into  eight  drachms, 
twenty-four  scruples,  and  430  English  grains ; 
the  medical  pound  diflenng  from  the  common 
by  its  containing  only  twelve  ounces,  while  the 
troy  ounce  had  for  its  fractions  pennyweights 
and  troy  grains.  The  College  of  Physicians 
having  at  length,  in  the  1720  edition  of  thePhsr- 
macopceia,  ordered  the  drachms,  scruples,  and 
grams  to  be  adjusted  to  the  troy  ounce,  hence, 
as  tlie  dispensers  of  medicines  were  the  only 
persons  who  used  these  snfall  weights,  those  ad- 
justed to  the  avoirdupois  ounce  went  out  of  use, 
and  were  no  longer  made,  and  the  quarter-ounce 
was  the  smallest  avoirdupois  weight  in  common 
use,  as  it  still  continues  ;  but  as  the  Italian  rotolo 
for  raw  silk  has  been  adjusted  to  the  avoirdupois 
weight,  and  made  twenty-four  ounces  a  pound  ; 
a  smaller  weight,  the  Spanish  adamie,  equal  la 
the  sixteenth  part  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  was 
used  under  the  name  of  a  dtam,  for  weighing 
Mlk,  and  this  has  now  become  an  established 
fraction  of  this  ounce,  but  it  is  scarcely  used  by 
any  other  petitons  than  hRbenla»hers,  and,  for  all 
weights  less  than  the  quarter  of  an  ounce  troy, 
apolhecaries*  weights  are  employed,  although  as 
theavoirdupoLS  pound  isest-ibliiihrdby  statute  at 
7000  troy  (iniins,  the  quarter  ounce  containing 
109  grs.  375,  and  the  drachm  27,  gr.  3437.S,  are 
most  inconvenient  numbers  fo'  *eductioti. 
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Table  of  Avoibdcfois  Weight. 


ComniercUl  Fnctions. 
1     pound 
15  ounces 
14 


13  — 

12  — 
11  — 

10  — 
9  — 

8  — 
7  — 

6  — 

5  — 
4  — 

3  — 

a  — 
t  — 

15  diachmt 

14  - 

13  - 
la   - 

11  - 
10   - 

9  - 
9    - 

7  - 

6  - 
5"- 

4  - 
3  - 
2  - 
1  - 
i  - 


.       01 

"ipo 

.    or 

"ipo 

.     ot 

iVO 

0 

ffOl 

0 

rioi 

01 

fj<» 

Troy  Grains. 
7000- . 

6562-50  . 

612500  . 

5687-50  . 

5250-00  . 

4812-50  . 

4375-00  . 

3937-50  . 

350000  . 

3062-50  . 

8625-00  . 

2187-50  . 

1750-00  . 

1312-50  . 

875-00  . 

437-50  . 

410-16  . 

382-81  . 

355-47  . 

328-13  . 

300-78  . 

273-44  . 

246-09  . 

218-75  . 

191-41  . 

164-06  . 

136-72  . 

109-35  . 

82-03  . 

54-69  . 

27-34  . 

13-67  . 


Decimal  Fraction* 

10000 

0-9375 

0-8750 

0-8125 

0-7500 

0-6875 

0-6250 

0-5625 

0-5000 

0-4375 

0-3750 

0-3125 

0-2500 

0-1875 

0-1250 

0-0625=1-0000 

0-0586=0-9375 

0-0547=0-8750 

0-0508=0-8125 

0-0469=0-7.^00 

00430=0-6875 

0-0391=0-6250 

0-0352=0-5625 

0-0313=0-5000 

0-0273=0-4375 

0-0234=0-3750 

0-0 195=0-3 125 

0-0156=0-2500 

00117=0-1875 

0-0078=0-1250 

0-0089=00625 

0-0019=00313 


Apothecabies'  Weight. 
A  few  choice  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
as  lapis  bezoar,  seed  pearl,  white  amber,  balm 
of  Mecca,  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  some  electuaries, 
high  in  popular  estimation,  and  imported  from 
Italy,  as  Venice  treacle  and  orrietan,  were  al- 
ways weighed  by  the  troy  ounce,  and  its  subdi- 
visions into  pennyweights  and  grains,  and  still 
pay  duties  at  the  custom-house  by  that  weight, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  book  of  rates.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  directions  given  m  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  edition  of  1720,  tint  the  troy 
ounce  was  divided  into  the  same  fractions  of 
drachms,  scruples,  and  grains,  as  the  avoirdupois, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  dispensing  all  such  dni^  as 


were  ordered  by  weight  This  alteratio 
have  been  and  is  still  productive  of  ver 
confiision,  by  obliging  the  same  persoa 
two  sets  of  weights, — one  for  buying  and 
the  other  for  preparing  the  officinal  prepi 
and  compounds,  and  for  making  up  p 
tions.  It  does  not  clearly  d^pear  wl 
alteration  was  made  in  respect  only  M 
ordered  by  weight,  by  which  their  propoi 
the  officinal  prepaiations  and  compositk 
increased  one-tenth ;  as  the  avoirdupois 
with  its  old  divisions  into  eightdiachms,  anc 
sixty  of  which  were  presumed  equal  to  thed 
was,  and  is  still  retained,  in  respect  todn 
ace  dispensed  by  measure. 


Table  or  ApoTHECAktEs'  Weight. 


1 

11 

10 

9 

8 

r 

6 
S 

4 
3 
2 


Usual 
pound 
ounces 


FiacUona. 


orfl 

1). 

.'     ot  1  n 

>. 

or  }  n 

). 

•    or  1  ouii 

ce 

Troy  Grains. 

Decimal  Fractionii. 

.      5760       ....     10000 

5280 

.    0-9167 

4800 

.     0-8333 

4320 

0-7500 

3840 

.    0-6667 

3360 

.     0-5833 

.      2880 

.     0-5000 

2400 

.     0-4167 

.      1920 

.     0-3333 

1440 

.     0-2500 

960 

.     0-1667 

480 

.     0-0833=10000 

420 

.     0-0729=0-8750 

300 

.     0-0625=0-T'>00 

300 

.     O-O5-21=O0-J.S(» 

34U 

.    0Hm7=O-.'K»00 
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Trey  Giains. 

DwiaMd  FnetioM. 

J    . 

.        .        180 

.    0-0315=0-3730 

S  . 

120 

.    0-0308=C-SMO 

1   . 

00 

.    0-0104=01350 

3aetapl«. 

40 

.    0H)07Q=0K)83S 

1   dnm    . 

SO 

.    0«059=0;OOS5 

1  icniple . 

90 

.    0^)035=0-0410 

iaernpte.       . 

10 

.  o-ooir=oHn» 

5 

.    0-0006=0-0100 

3 

.  oooo5=oHX)e3 

S 

.    0-0003=00041 

1 

.    OK)003=OHM«1 

or  ctwinwti  Midoiii  keep  troy 
Ihyood  four  or  eight ooocet,  tfie  niatioB 

■  the  ■potbecny  or  troy  poondi  end 
■Md  the  ooDBoa  weight  ii  men leqnind 
noDg  the  ofSeinal  prepantions,  and  is 
(•a;  ihe  ^naiter  ounce  being  used  inttead 
larairdnpoH  diadim,  u  the  latter  weight  is 

■  ar  aerw  kept  by  diemists  or  dispensers. 

AToirdapois. 

gnuni. 
31-350 
15-635 
90-875 
38-135 
68-749 
34-375 
108-135 
35-635 
73-500 

Avoiidvpoif* 
Ola  j^nnt* 
54-375 
36-350 
18.135 
85-000 
43-500 
31-350 
10-635 

..,1  the  qoaiter  oonce  boolr  109  grains 
,  it  wiQ  be  conrenient  in  adding  two  or 
'■  rf  diese  ledoctions  together  to  take  the 
tlO  giaios  as  its  value. 
•Scotch  poond  tione  is  equal  to  9600  grains 
k  tnj  weight,  or  9537  giains  English  -35 : 
iMdi  Datch  troy  pound  is  equal  to  7680  . 
kfnini,  or  7620  grains  English  -8  :  both 
di  we  divided  into  sixteen   ounces,  the 

•  Dutch  eqoal  to  476  grains  English  -31 
■del  lh«  regular  weitrtits,  articles  are  some- 
iqaotHl  by  the  weif^t  o(  seeds  or  kernels, 
ivetgbt  of  a  notmeg,  or  of  so  many  black 
p  corns.  In  India  they  use  the  paddv 
k  or  that  of  the  grains  of  rough  rice,  each 
hth  is  equal  to  alxmt  3-5ths  of  a  grain ;  the 
ladom  weight,  or  that  of  a  jumble  bead, 
1  to  about  one  grain  {^ ;  the  retti  weight, 
i  to  about  two  giains  ^.  Cold  coins  are 
■■(s  aicd,  as  the  goM  fanam  weight  equal 
|kt  giaios ;  the  star  pagoda  weight  equal 
km  eighty^Dur  graiiu. 

Measube5. 

lathe  old  sdilioas  of  the  London  Phannaco- 
ate  liquids  wen  compounded  by  avoinlu- 

•  *«^t-,  and  the  following  terms  were  used 
'BjNaugadelenninate  number  of  oujices. 


The  Cyadras,  or  cap  for     1  04 

HaniDa,  or  cotyle     .  -<-     Sob 

Libra,  orpint   .  .       —    ISte 

8eKtariiis,oriofaooDghis       —    18  oi 
Coogius,  or  galkw  —  106  oa 

In  1730^  when  the  FtianMeopaia  was  im- 
ptoved  by  Sir  Haas  Sioaae  and  Dr.  Qoinqr, 
the  liqaids  were  ocdeied  by  mcaMire^  and  tba 
pUon  adopted  by  the  Loodoa  CoUaga  was  iktf 
just  enaded  for  wina  and  saiiitnons  liqncni, 
containing  331  cubic  indies,  divided  into  aMit 
pints;  they  divided  the  pint,  which  holds  »• 
teen  avoiranpois  oonees,  ten  dradmis,  •»•»• 
teen  grains  of  water,  into  sistean  ounces  and 
these  into  eight  drachms.  Smaller  aoantitiaa 
were  ordered  by  dtopa,  sapposed  to  ba  eqoal 
to  giains;  bnt  now  tba  dram  measaie  b  ii- 
vided  into  siity  minims,  and  graduated  tabaa 
used  to  measnin  them,  so  that  the  old  dhririaBS 
of  the  avoifdnpns  onnca  weie^  and  an  itill  ia> 
tained  in  respect  to  liqnids. 
Aisriform  nnids  are  measared  by  oabie  indMS. 
The  relation  between  wine  meanr^  with  Iha 
college  divisions,  and  eabic  iocfaes,  is  thns  exr 
pressnl. 

Wine  and  Medical  Cubic  1000th 

Ueasara.  iacbas.  farts. 

10  gallons  ....  3310K)00 

5    ....  1155-000 

3    ....    693-000 

3    ....    463-000 

1    ....    331-000 

i  gallon,  or  four  pints  .  115-500 
Spinu  ....  57-750 
I  pint  ....  38-875 
}  pint,  or  twelve  ounces  1 

medical  measure        ) 
i  pint,  or  eight  oonees 
>t  pint,  or  four  ounces 

3  ounces 
1. ounce    .... 

6  drachms 

4   .... 

3  drachms 

1  drachm 

\  drachm,  or  tUity  minims 

30  minims 


31-645 


10   . 

5   . 

3    . 

3    . 

1    . 

Scotch  gill  . 

mutchken 

choppen 

^—   pint 

quart 

gallon 


14-43r 
T-216 
3-600 
1-804 
1-353 
0-903 
0-451 
0-335 
0-1  IS 
0-050 
0O37 
0O18 
0011 

ooor 

0-003 
6-463 
35-85 
51-T 
103-4 
•206-8 
827-28 
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The  Scotch  pint  is  equal  to  forty-onr  ounces 
Irene  of  Tay  water,  or  tifly-fi»e  ounces  trviy  of 
Leith  water;  specific  gravity  of  Tay  water  loO, 
of  Leith  water  10.3. 

Ale  and  beer  measure  is  seldom  mentioned 
by  medical  or  chemical  writers ;  the  gallon  con- 
tains 282  cubic  inches ;  thirty-two  gallons  are  a 
London  barrel  of  ale,  thirly-four  a  country 
barrel  of  eitlier  ale  or  beer,  and  thirty-six  a 
Ix>ndoQ  barrel  of  beer.  Nor  is  dry  measure 
oOen  used  ;  the  Winchester  bushel,  of  eight  gat- 
tons,  measures  2150  cubic  inches  '4,  or  one  cubic 
foot  -822,  and  the  quarter  eight  bushels. 

The  imperial  gallon,  lately  added  to  the  others 
in  use,  is  established  by  the  weight  of  distilled 
water  it  will  hold  3162"  Fahrenheit,  the  batome- 
ter  standing  at  thirty  inches. 

The  gallon  is  to  hold  ten  aroirdupois  pounds 
of  water,  and  must  consequently  measure  277 
cubic  inches  '274. 

Tbe  pint  is  to  hold  twenty  avoirdupois  ounces, 
and  should  of  coarse  measure  thirty-four  cubic 
inches  -6S9> 

The  avoirdupois  ounce  measure  of  water  is 
therefore  one  cubic  incb  -73298. 

The  troy  ounce  of  water  ineasum  one  cubic 
inch  •9013214. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water  ii  353 
grains  -456  ;  and  that  of  a  cubic  foot  is  sixty-two 
avoirdupois  pounds  -320€. 

A  cubic  loot  of  air,  or  1728  cubic  inches, 
weighs  528  troy  grains  -367,  or  one  aroirdupois 
ounce,  three  drachms,  eight  grains  -23. 

Besides  these  measures,  other  irregular  mea- 
sures of  uncertain  content,  are  used  : — 
A  table  spoonful,  cochlearium  magnum,  of 
syrup  3ft. 
of  distilled  waters  3>ijft  to  Jft. 
of  spirits  and  tinctures  5ij  to  3iij. 
A  dtweit  spoonful,  cochlearium   mediocre,  of 
water  3ij. 
A  tea  or  coffee  spoonful,  cochlearium  parrum, 
of  syrup  3j  to  3ii. 
of  distilled  waters  djft  to  3iJ. 
of  spirit  and  tinctures  9j  to  9jft. 
of  a  light  powder,  as  magnesia, 

9fl  to  3j. 
of  a  heavy  powder,  as  sulphur, 

9jfl  to  9ij. 
of  a  metjdtic  oxide  3j  to  9iii^. 
A  tliirobleful,  clypeola  metallica  pro  digitis, 
U  usually  tb<>  same  as  a  tea  siMonful. 
A  tea-cup,  vasculum  pro  the*,  Jiij  to  yv. 
A  wine  glass,  scyphus  pro  vino,  cyathus,  ^ft. 

APPENDIX  IV. 
A    List    of   AbbR£tu'iio>s  taken    from    the 
Pitil's  Pbakmacoi^eia  by  Ma.  Mavchau. 
An  exceedingly  useful  publication  for  nnedical 
studenis  whose  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  ex- 
tensive. 
A .  or  •«.—••«,  MM,  signifies  0/  tth,    I|  ia  placed 
after  two  or  more  subttancM,  thos  : — 
W.  Tioctuiw  Uvandula, 

cianamoDi,  ii  3ij< 

I.  (.  tak«  of  tincture  of   lavender,  (no  of  tinc< 
Ian  of  liiiniimoB.  of  c nrh  two dracbmi. 
AUmi.—  \     ■  V. 

Ma.Jilir  '  tfmr  hn»g  ainnt, 

JU  2  •«. ...  .......  »»v..  .(  Ui;  mM>j^. 


Ad  gr.  mrid. — Ad  gratam  aciditaltni,  to  a«i 

acidity. 
Ad  lihil. — Ad  libltam,  of  ;>laan<rr. 
AdJ. — Adde,  ndd  ;  addanlur.  In  lli*m  W 1 

dendas,  10  bt  added. 
Admoi. — Admoveltur,  kl  il  be  ufpiM ;  aiia 

tar,  lei  them  it  applied. 
Adet.ftbn — .Adstanle  feUre,  lk«/*nr  Mit;  J 
Aggted.  fvhrt — .Aggrcdlente  fabra,  lA*  fm 

on. 
Allern.  horii — Alternii  horis,  •!  nwy  acW 
AtvQ  adet. — Alvo  adstricto,  Ou  Wy  ar  I 

bcwid. 
Af.  tuU. — Aqua  buUlens,  bnlinf  water. 
Aq.ftro. — Aqua  ferveos,  boUitif  ttuler. 
Htf  itid. — Uis  indies,  twice  dailji. 
Ua.  £6J<.— Baibadensij,  Barbadaet. 
Bu/J. —Bulllat.  Ut  it  IkU;  buUlant,  M  Ileal 
t'<mj. — Ccruljus,  Wne. 
Cap.  or  Cupl. — Capiat,  let  him  laJkt,  [i.  e.  iM^ 

tient  ukc] 
C  m. — Crms  maoc,  to-marrow  morning. 
C*6A.  ampl. — Cochlciro  amplum,  a  Large  1 
('ivfi.  iiijani. — Cochleare  infaotis,  a  diiU'n 
Cvrh.  magn. — Coclilcara  mafpum,  a  Imrft  1 
Coc/i.   mod. — Cochleare  moaicuia, 

ipoonj'td,  i.  e.  a  deatrt  ipwHfiel, 
Cach.  parv. — Cochleiire  parvam,  •  (iltis  < 

lea-eponnfat. 
Cat, — ColStUf,  ttrained. 
Calal. — Colatur,  lei  U  he  ttrained 
Colat. — Colaturs,  nf  or  to  the  Urainad  [lujoarJ 
CoUrnl. — Colentur,  let  them  be  ttrainad, 
Crmp. — Composltus,  compound. 
C-uni.  rem.— Contiouentur  remedia,  let  the  1 

ha  coutinued. 
Cof . — Coque.  boil ;  or,  coquaotur,  let  iham  [ikl 

ii^Ttditntt]  be  boiled. 
Cratl. — Crasllnus,  of  l«-awrrvw. 
Cn;.— Cuins,  0/  irbick. 
Cu/Hd, — CujutUbel,  of  any. 
Cvath.  their — Cyfitho  thcc  in  a  rup  cj  tea* 
Deb,  rpia. — Deblla  spiuitudo,  o  proper  to 
Vecuh. — Decubitus,  'ymr  dtmm. 
De  d.  in  d. — De  die  in  dicni,/r«M  day  r**  U49. 
liej.  alii — Dejectlooes  alri,  lArvuifiyi  dom  1 

bauett, — ttuaU, 
Drr.— Detar,  Ul  it  bt  gim;  deotar,   M 

fiwii. 
Dub,  alt. — Diebus  alterais,  ratry  other  4my, 
Dieh.  ten. — Dicbas  tertiis,  fnry  third  dmf 
Dim, — Dimidiui,  mm  half. 
Dir.  prop. — Oirectione  pro|irIl,  vitk  •  \ 

tion. 
Donor,  ah.  bii  dej, — Donee  alvui  bis  dejicilu 

(Ac  Uiicalt  an  t«HO*  ■«■»<■ 
Dante  alv.  tol,j'u»T. — UoaMalvia  solata  M 

Ike  bemek  thall  have  bnamt  riUttd, 
fjned.—  Ejusdem,  of  Ike  mme, 
Enem, — Enjma,  a  elyHer ;  plunU.  •noiolta. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Gieck  I'l^/u,  (a  (  ' 
is  of  tbe  nruter  gender. 
Eel,  np.  alut, — Kitcode  sn|ier  alatast,  1 

Itmtker. 
F.  pil.  ly. — Fac  pil&las  duodCctn,  niA*  I 
Fab.  due. — Febrc  durann,  daring  ihe/mt>, 
fern,  intfm.^-KciDoilbusiatemis,  t»  iA*iaMr| 

Ike  ihighe. 
Ft,  embraeal.^fiH  entbtsCtUo,  Ultmi 

made. 

Ft.  rmrynr. — Flat  gar^ansmut.  let  aMfylsitl 
Ft.  hatiti. — Flit  liAuttus,  lei  «  rfrai^lu  tt  m 
Ft,  mux.  —  Flit  niiXuni,  lei  .■  ■ai.riNrf  be  ■■ 
Fi.  pit.  i.j.—Yuat  pilulv  duod<<cim.  <c«  (■ 
b*  made. 
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f.  mmau—TrnX^  laoaMctw.  Itt  binding  h* 

i^-fMh  amata,  •  prtpmi  pip*,  i.  e.  ■ 
■f^  mt  UaiitT  fTrfaitifffT  mm. 

k-C«ianBA  qnini,  in  any  wrt  of  jtUy. 
,_(!^Bn  guttz  Gtmbis,  Gomh;^  ifrvf*. 

«  fTBM  ;  or  gnam,  yrainj. 
M,  •  'n>p  ;  or  ft*',  iraja. 
y<      nnttii  qnilMtwUiB,  wtlik a/cv  rfrvpt. 
■■k  liil'ri— Hftnun  pilul2niiD  samantur  ties, 

L — H«*  dmbltui,  «l  (A«  htUT  of  lying 

L.  c  al  f«n^  t>  tW. 

^tlorl  ionmi,  at  Ai  %our  of  itttp,  i.  e.  ■( 

c. 

fut<»— Uora  nnliu  spatio,  a(  <A«  cijHmtwn 

lUttt    mtcrmedlii,  al    mltnntdiate 

im,*aly. 

Dto,  ill  3T%tl. 

ar  enifnia,  I"  a  elyter  tn  given. 
i  4>ln)ti,  O  ■*<  afftctti  lid: 
m,  Bta;  aloo  nwiuarS.  6y  nuotur*;  and 
Bii,  a  UM;r«'- 

>ha^  priap.  aarly  in  >^  awmin^. 
"iil-^—   lAa  laittflA  pirr  of  a  fiuii  draekm. 
Vat,  md :  millaiar  l«i  it  U  mt ;  mitUn- 
ttaalr  amt. 

f.  at  3x*j-  aaliaiu- — Mittatar  sasguU  ad 
I  aailttt,  Ut  ilMi  bt  laAfli  auwy  r» 


lb — Moda  pr*«cripto,  ia  |A«  aiaaitfr  prt* 
Man  wllio.  in  th*  unial  mnntr. 


fUi  BOaebata.  a  a««a<{f . 
Iriai,  a  »m  pini. 

.  i--0\tnm  lini  tine  igoe,  tiiuM^  oH  itiOuut 
.a.aM*B«a.] 
il  niiri  Mao.  —trg  NwdajM. 
— Omsi  i>ih««io,  aMiy  tmt  bmtn, 
'irt.  aarry  Aaar. 


,  (wry  ayAl. 

qaadiute  bone,  afrry  fuar- 


>  iaac*  aaHrA^m*  aM^A<. 

(i%ac%*<. 

PMm  aqallaa,  mm/  p*r<«. 

aia  DuDlioanaU.  pharmaeopaia  of 


TAinrrfn,  pharmaeoptcia  of 
■a  f<flaiftafini'*i  ftutmacnpaia  of 


••VlitniB  airlbaa,  in  iirided  iottt. 

mM      raiaili  operatlone  emelici,  tbt  opt- 

f  4*  mCM  Ubf  finiAtd. 

,  tit,  fif, — Paat  tingulas  ledc*  liquidai, 

A  Bf^ar  Inm  UoU. 

•Pl«  laaati,  aapariwiaqy  [i.  e.  aacordia;  to 

kClona  ■litii,  according  to  tbo 

iiwg  ID  rAa  ay«  of  a  p*ni<ii.] 

Thia  word  in  IMiny  ii|nii6c« 

'it  ia  lalaodcd  to  daoole  a  gripo  be- 

mUlkmmb. 

ptacvl,  t  amrA  ai  jrou  pbaia 
taMatt,  m  mueh  m  may  h*  mjhim. 

hcrft,  at  <ary  hmir. 
tfwtiik. 
t>Va.«rfr. 


Had.  ia  pub. — Redactua  in  pulvfiem,  iidaaad  It 

povdtr. 
Stdig.  in  putv. — Redigalurio  pulrj!icin,  ZatiC  fa  rf> 

ductd  to  poxtder 
Rtg.  umbil, — Kcgio  umbilici.  l/i<  rfgiim  tftka  natal 

[i.  e.  the  ptirti  about  the  fwoc/.] 
Repet. — Repclalor,  let  il  6r  continiiad ;  or  rapctaa- 

(ur,  lei  them  be  ctmliHttd. 
S,  A. — Secundum  artem,  according  to  art, 
Seimdr. — Semidractima.  half  a  dmehtn. 
Stmih. — SemihOra,  half  an  hour. 
Seaunc. — S«auncU,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
SaifutA. — Seaquihora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Si  n.  vai. — Si  non  vajeat,  if  it  ihould  n<(  anaanr. 
Si  op.  lit — Si  opus  tit,  if  there  iheuld  be  teeatkm. 
Si  tir.  pnrn.— Si  vires   pennittaat,  if  the  itrmglh 

permit. 
Sign.  n.  pr. — Signetur  Domloe  proprlo,  let  ij  fa  marked 

with  the  proper  aamt ;  ai.  Tiiu-lurs  i/faa«ad<r,  ia- 

(lead  of  TineTuTa  lai>aadu/<r,  tic. 
&.— Semi,  half. 

St. — Stet,  let  il  <tand  ;  or  iteat,  l«r  fA«m  Hand. 
Sub  Jin.  coet. — Sub  fintm  coctidnis,  (iwurdi  the  end 

of  boiling  [i.  e.  when  boiling  i$  juM .finiahad.'] 
Sum.  (a/.—Sumat  talem,  let  hm  [i.  e.  (fa  patitntl 

tahe  tuch  aa  thit. 
&  V. — Spirllut  viDosna,  ardentlepirit. 
8.  V.  II. — Spirlluavioiisuarectificalus,  rrdf/itdipiril 

of  uiine. 
S.    V.   T. — Spirltus  vinosua  tenuis,  two/c  tpirit  of 

Vint  [i.  «.    proof  ipiril ;  half  ipirit  of  wina,  and 

half  tt'dler.^ 
Ttmp.  dejt- — Tcmpori  deztro,  to  the  rirht  lempta. 
Temp,  iinitt. — Teitipori  sinistro,  to  the  left  temple, 
T.  U. — 'i'inctuni  opii,  tincture  of  opium, 
T.  0.  C. — Tinctura  opii  camphorata,  oamp/iimi(ed 

rinrfiira  of  opium — paregoric. 
UU,  preex. — Ultimo  pnescriptus,  the  iail  pretcrihed. 
V.  0.  8. — Vitello  ovi  solutui,  dienhed  in  the  yolk  ef 

an  egg. 
I'om.  urg. — Vomitione  orgcnie.  ifa  wm'tiny  taking 

plaet  [i.  e.  ufan  (fa  aaRiiiny  begiiu.} 
2a. — Zinzibcr,  gi*giT. 
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PART  III. 

Tke  priacipal  pharmaceutical  preparatiou* 
have  been  inrrodaced  by  the  axialytirn! 
of  the  Trench  aad  other  Chemitui 
priaing  thoee  in  the  new  edition  of  the  L 
PhakmacoP(£IA,  aa  well  aa  aome  lucfi 
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Csmpoaitinn  of  Patent  and  other  Meok 
fram  Dr.  Paris'i  Pharmacologia    . 

APPENDIX  II. 

Table  of  the  proportions  of  Opium,  Ami' 
Arsenic,  and  Mercury,  conuincd 
Compoond  Medicines  most  in  use 

APPENDIX  III. 

Weights  and  Measures  from  Gray's  S 
ment  to  the  Pharmaeopicia  . 

APPEKDIX  IV. 

List  of  ABBRBV  lATIONS  from  M  augham'a  I 
Pharmacopicis 


PIIARMECUSA,  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  where  Julius  Cgesar  was  seized  by  pirates. 

PHAIIMUTHI,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, one  of  the  months  of  their  year,  answer- 
ing to  April  in  the  Roman  kalendar. 

PIIARNABAZUS,  the  son  of  Phamabazus,  a 
satrap  of  Persia,  and  a  general  under  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  See  Persia.  He  betrayed  the 
celebrated  Alcibiades  to  his  enemies.  He  flou- 
rished about  A.  A.C.  409. 

PIIARNACE,  a  town  of  Pontus. 

PHARNACES,  the  fovoriteson  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  who  ungratefully  re- 
belled against  him,  and  caused  liim  to  kill  him- 
self. He  was  defeated  by  Cssar,  in  the  expedi- 
tious battle  of  which  he  wrote  home  to  Rome, 
Veni,  V'idi,  Vici.  Itiamaces  was  afterwards 
killed  in  another  battle  with  the  Romans.    See 

POSTUS. 

PHARNACEUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  twenty-second  order,  caryophylleae. 

PIURNAPATES,  a  general  of  the  Parthians, 
under  Orodes,  who  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
Romans. 

PHARNCS,  a  king  of  Media,  who  was  con- 
quered by  Nions  king  of  Assyria. 

PlIA'ROS,«.s.>     From  l>han«  in  Egypt. 

Phare.  )  A  light-house ;  a  lantern  on 

the  shore  to  direct  ships. 

He  augsMnted  and  repaired  the  port  of  Ostia, 
Iraill  a  flmn$  or  light-house.      Ariutknot  «i  CUni. 

PnAROs  is  a  pile  or  erection  raised  near  a 
port,  where  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  night,  to 
direct  vessels  near  at  hand.  The  Ph^os  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  uUnd  of  Pharos  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  anciently  very  fiunous, 
insiomuch  as  to  communicate  its  name  to  all  the 
rest.  This  must  magnificent  tower  consisted  of 
«e*eral  stories  and  galleries,  with  a  hintvm  at 
top,  in  which  a  light  being  continually  burning, 


might  be  seen  100  miles  off.  It  was 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worU 
built  by,  the  arehitect  Sostrates,  a 
Cnidos,  or,  according  to  some,  Deip 
father  of  Soctrates ;  and  cost  I'tolem) 
phus  800  talents.  The  several  sic 
adorned  with  columns,  balustrades, 
leries  of  the  finest  marble  and  wurl 
to  which  some  add,  that  the  architec 
trived  to  fasten  some  looking-glassc 
fici^ly  against  the  highest  galluries 
could  see  in  them  all  the  sliips  Uial 
the  sea  for  a  great  way.  Instead  of 
structure,  there  is  now  only  an  irreg< 
without  ditches  or  outworks  of  any  stj 
of  which  rises  a  tower,  which  serves  I 
house,  but  has  nothing  of  the  beauty 
deur  of  the  old  one.  The  Colossus 
also  served  as  a  pharos. 

Pharos,  in  ancient  geo<;rap!iy,  a 
long  island  adjoining  tlic  coniineiit 
ever  against  Alexandria.    On   uccou 
port  of  Alexandria,  the  cntraiicu  to 
difficult  and  dangerous,  the  I'harui 
the  key  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  Egy  iiliuii  sc 
and  Pharos,  from  being  a  pro|:cr  iia 
come  an  appellative  to  denote  all  li 
from  the  magnificent  buildini;  uf  tliat  < 
on  the  island.     It  stood   upon   fuu 
glass. 

Pharos,  an  island  on  the  eoa-U  of 
now  Lesina. 

PIIARI'AR,  or  Pharpuab,  one  o 
of  Damascus,  or  rather  an  arm  uf  t 
or  Chrysorrhoas,  which  waters  Dai 
tha  country  about  it.  2  Kint;s  v. 
river  of  Damascus  has  its  fountain  in 
tains  of  Lebanus.  At  it.s  approach  tc 
is  divided  into  three  arms,  uii<-  uf  w 
through  Dama.<cus.  Tin-  oiIht  two 
C^nlvns  ruuml  about,  and  then,  rtu 
Jus4.'  ihonistlvuN  at  four  or  five  U-ajrv 
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rnorth-    SceMaandrcU'sTnvels 
to  Jerusalem ;  alio  (lie  articles 

ISALLV,  an  epic  poem,  composed  by 
I  the  civil  war  Letvteeii  Ponipey  and 
■d  particularly  ou  the  victory  or  the 
r  the  baaet.  It  is  a  poem  uniTersally 
Iged  to  bare  both  grt'ut  beautiei  and 
MP;  btit  we  are  the  less  capable  of  esti- 
I  Bcrit  ai  a  whole,  that  either  time  has 
■•  of  the  last  booka,  or  its  author  has 
■iplete. 

LI  4  or  PaiBSALit-ii,  Pharsalos  or 
9,  •  town  of  Fhthiotis,  a  district  of 
near  Phene  and  Larissa,  now  Farsa, 
sst  place  Pompey  fled  from  the  plains 
kaa.  It  is  watered  by  the  Enipeus, 
•  inlo  the  Apidanus,  and  both  into  the 
BetwecD  Pbarsalus  and  Enipeus  Poni- 
op  hit  men  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Phar- 
tne  conuneiKeiiient  of  tliis  battle  tlie 
ia  was  covered,  from  Pharsalig  to  the 
with  two  aimies,  dressed  and  armed 
■at  manner,  and  bearing  the  same  en- 
1  fent  boO)  kept  a  mournful  silence ; 
ftk  the  tmrapets  sounded,  and  Ca-sar's 
■ced  to  begin  the  attack,  when  Caius 
I  a  eenturion,  at  the  head  of  120  men, 
■tlf  upon  the  enemy's  first  line  with 

>  fbrr,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
01  while  he  was  still  pressing  forward, 
n  way  through  the  first  line,  one  of 
'  BMO  nn  at  him  with  such  violence 
oizit  of  bis  sword,  piercing  him  in  the 
■Br  out  at  the  hind  part  of  his  neck. 

"era  then  took  counge,  and  stood 
While  the  foot  were  thus 
in  the  centre,  Pompey's  horse 
'  i|),  and,  having  widened 
n  to  surround  Csesar's 
m  111^  tuvalry,  and  forced  thera 
Hereupon  CsEsar  ordered  his 
a  little,  and  give  way  to  the  six 
Im  bod  posted  in  the  rear  as  a 
These,  upon  a  signal,  coming 
sd  the  enriiiy'i  horse  v»ith  determined 
,  MBunc  unly  »>  ihc  faces  of  the  enemy. 
'  of  lighting  liad  the  desired  ef- 
young  palriciaus,  whom  Ca;sar 
dancer*,  not  willing  to  have 
with  scars,  turned  their 
i  in  the  utmotit  confusion,  leaving 
K  ibe  mercy  of  ilie  enemy.  Cssar's 
aol  punu«  them;   but,  charging  the 

>  oaked  and  unguarded,  surrounded 
I  vH  OMM  of  them  to  pieces.  I'ompey 
iiywtid  with  rage  at  seeing  the  Hewer 
wm^linm  cut  in  pieces,  that  he  left  his 
^■■Ind  slowly  to  his  tent,  without 
Hrd,  and  continued  there,  like  one 
^'  iM  Id*   whole  army  was  defeated. 

HSMT  mm  himself  master  of  the  field 
■Md>«d  to  attack  Poinjiey  in  his  en- 
M;  nfno  which  the  latter  stole  out  at 
BU  .  '  look  the  road  to  I^arissa, 

ly  li  hown  gre;it  all.iclinit:nt 

:  y>.t.\  now  murdered;  though 
I  at  I'clusium.    (See  Pom- 
i  lime  Cesar  began  the  attack 


on  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  vigorously  de- 
fended by  the  cohorts  Pompey  had  lef\  to  guanl 
it;  but  they  were  at  length  forced  to  yield. 
Ca!sar  was  not  a  little  surprised  when,  after 
having  forced  the  entrenchments,  he  found  the 
enemy  had  rtiade  preparations  beforehand  for  a 
festival  after  the  victory,  which  they  thought  cer- 
tain. In  I'ompey's  tent  C'ssar  found  the  box  in 
which  he  kept  his  letters;  but,  with  a  magna- 
nimity worthy  of  himself,  he  burnt  them  all, 
without  reading  one;  saymg  that  he  had  rather 
be  ignorant  of  crimes  than  obliged  to  puuish 
them.  The  next  day,  when  the  dead  were  num- 
bered, it  api^iearcd  tlmt  Cipsar  had  scarcely  lost 
200  men;  among  whom  were  about  thirty  cen- 
turions, whom  be  caused  to  be  buried  willi  great 
solemnity.  He  paid  particular  honors  to  the 
body  of  Crastinus,  and  ordered  his  ashes  to  be 
deposited  in  a  tomb.  On  Pompey's  side  the 
number  of  the  dead  amounted  to  1.5,000  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  to  25,000  according  to  others. 
Cssar  took  24,000  prisoners,  eight  eagles,  and 
180  ensigns. 

Phabsalus,  or  Puahsalia,  an  extensive  plain 
of  Tliessaly,  between  the  above  town  and  the 
Eoipeus,  in  which  tlie  decisive  battle  above- 
mentioned  was  fought. 

PllAKL'S,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  muntccia  class  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
fourth  order,  grainina.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bi- 
valved  uniHorous  glume ;  the  corolla  a  bivalved 
glume;  the  female  calyx  the  same  witli  the  male; 
the  corolla  a  uniflorous,  long,  and  wrapping 
glume.    There  is  but  one  seed. 

PHAIIUSII,  or  PiiAuiiusii,  anancient  nation 
of  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania. 

PliAKYliCS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  wluch 
runs  into  the  A'.geaa  Sea;  by  some  called 
Baphynis. 

PIIAUYCADON,  an  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Pencils. 

PllAKYCJR,  an  anritnl  town  of  Lucris. 

PHARYNUU'TOMY.  n.«.  Gr.  ^piry?  and 
ri^vu,  to  cut.  An  incision  into  the  pharynx  or 
wmd  pipe,  made  wlien  some  tumor  in  the  throat 
hinders  respiration. 

P1IAIINY.\.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

PllAUZA,  or  Farsa,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey  in  .Taiina,  the  ancient  Thessaly,  anciently 
called  I'harsalia,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Larissa. 
See  Far^a  and  Puarsalia. 

PllASC'l'M,  in  botanv,  a  genus  of  the  order 
of  musci,  beloni^ng  to  the  cryptogamia  class  of 
plants.  "Die  antlicra  is  operculated,  wilfi  a 
ciliated  moutli ;  the  calyptnc  are  minute. 

PIIASE,  or  Phasm.     See  Puasis. 

PIliVSELIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Pamphytia, 
much  frequented  by  pirates. 

PILASELS.  LaL  phaseoli.  French  beans.— 
Ainsworth.     Sec  Puaslolus. 

PHASED  LI'S,  the  kidncy-bam;  a  g?nus  of 
tlie  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dindelphia 
class  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  thirty-second  order,  papilionacec. 
Linnicus  enumerates  fifteen  sjiecies.  Of  tliese, 
one  comprehends  many  varieties.  Tlio.ie  princi- 
pally cultivated  for  llie  table  are,  1.  Tlie  itim- 
mon   white,    or    Dutch  kidnev-lic.ui ;    2.  'lli« 
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tmalier  kidnev-bean,  called  the  Battenea  kid- 
ney-bean ;  and,  3.  The  upright  5ott,  called  the 
tree  kidney-bean.  1 .  The  first  »ort  was  some 
time  a^  propagated  in  Enj^Iand,  and  is  still  in 
Hulland  ;  it  crows  very  tall,  and  requires  long 
stakes  and  poles  to  climb  on,  and  its  beans  are 
considerably  broad ;  this  makes  them  less  saleable 
in  the  markets,  people  supposing  them  to  be  old 
because  they  are  broad  ;  and  they  are  hence 
grown  into  disuse,  though  a  much  mot«  valuable 
kind  for  eating  than  any  other.  2.  The  Baitersea 
bean  is  what  is  more  Universally  cultivated :  it 
never  grows  very  tall,  nor  rambles  far,  and  the 
air  can  easily  pass  between  the  rows,  because  of 
its  moderate  growth-;  this  makes  it  bear  plenti- 
fully, and  ripen  well  for  the  table.  It  is  the 
best  tasted  bean,  except  the  last.  3.  The  tree 
kidney-bean  is  also  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  never 
rambles,  but  grows  up  in  form  of  a  shrub ;  but 
its  beans  are  broader  than  the  Baitersea  kind, 
and  arc  not  so  well  tasted.  They  are  all  propa- 
gated from  seeds,  which  are  to  be  put  into  the 
ground  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  for  an  early  crop;  but  they  should  hare  a 
warm  situation  and  a  dry  soil ;  and  be  planted 
in  a  dry  season.  The  manner  of  planting  them 
is  to  draw  lines  with  a  bough  over  the  bed,  at 
three  feet  and  a  half  distance,  info  which  the 
seeds  are  to  be  dropped  about  two  inches 
asunder;  and  the  earth  is  to  be  drawn  over  them 
with  the  head  of  a  rake,  to  cover  them  about  an 
inch  deep.  In  a  week  af^er  sowing  the  plants 
will  appear,  and  the  earth  should  be  drawn  up 
about  their  stalks  as  they  rise  up;  for  a  few  days 
after  this  they  will  require  no  farther  care  ex- 
cept to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and,  when  the 
beuis  appear,  to  have  them  gathered  twice 
a-week ;  for,  if  the  beans  arc  suffered  to  hang  on 
too  long,  tliey  not  only  become  of  no  value,  but 
they  weaken  the  plant.  The  first  crop  of  kidney- 
beans  will  contiaue  a  month  in  good  order ;  and, 
to  supply  the  table  afterwards,  there  should  be 
fresh  sowings  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June; 
the  last  of  which  will  continue  till  the  frosts 
come  to  destroy  them.  Some  raise  their  early 
oops  on  hot  beds;  and  this  is  to  be  done  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  raising  the  early  cu- 
ctunbers. 

Piustottni,  aspecies  of  phaseolus,  apparently 
a  very  useful  one,  has  been  discovered  by  M. 
Moraney,  'un  inhabitant  of  Mome-Rouge,  de- 
pendent on  the  Cape ;'  we  suppose  Cape  Fran- 
foia  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  It  requires 
no  peculiar  management :  its  roots  are  in  season 
when  the  pods  blacken,  and  its  fibres  run  in 
every  direction,searching  for  nourishment  through 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  receiving  the  impression 
of  the  strata  without  injury.  If  the  principal 
root  is  left,  the  plant  shoots  again  and  flourishes 
as  before  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  whether 
it  puts  forth  any  new  roots.  The  t«.-cds  are  not 
alimentary  when  dressed,  as  if  nature  deiigned 
lliem  only  for  propagating  other  plants.  Every 
use  winch  a  ftirinaceous  tilniit  cm  supply  this 
new  phaseolus  h«i>  sucrc««tiilly  aniwreretl. 

PllASlANIA,  in  ancient  trfovrraphy,  a  coun- 
tiy  of  Alii,  ii^.tcjf  on  the  bank.t  of  ih«  Ph»i«ii. 

['  'the  pcoplo  of  Fhuiana.    They 
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PIIASIANUS,  ill  ornithology,  • 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  gall 
cheeks  are  covered  with  a  smooth  I 
Gibbon,  in  his  Roman  History,  tells  t 
name  phasianus  is  derived  from  the  rit 
the  banks  of  which  are  the  native  14 
the  pheasant.  There  are  many  fpecl 
rieties.  ' 

1 .  P.  argus  is  yellowish,  with  blad 
red  face,  and  a  blue  crest  on  the  t 
head.  It  is  found  in  Chines*  TaiU 
Argus,'  says  Latham,  '  though  it  be  I 
China,  is  very  commonly  found  in  th 
Sumatra,  where  it  is  called  coo-ow.  I 
extremely  difficult  to  be  kept  alive  fta 
siderable  time  after  catching  it  in  ■ 
never  for  more  than  a  month.  It  set 
an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  quitt 
in  the  open  day  ;  but,  when  kept  m  a  I 
it  appears  perfectly  at  ease,  and 
makes  its  note  or  call,  from  which 
name ;  and  which  is  rather  plaintiw 
harsh.like  that  of  a  peacock.  The  flesi 
that  of  the  common  pheasant.' 

2.  P.  colchicus,  red,  with  a  bit 
wedge-shaped  tail,  and  papillous  ch 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

3.  P.  gallus,  the  common  dunghil 
hen,  with  a  compressed  caruncle  or  ( 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  couple  C 
or  wattles  under  the  chin.    The  eart' 
and  the  tail  is  compressed  and  erects 
birds   perhaps  this  species  affords  i 
number  of  varieties;  there  being  tcaa 
be   found    that  exactly  resemble  «< 
plumage  and  form.    The  tail,  which  i 
a  beautiful  figure  in  most  of  these  b 
tirely  wanting  in  others;  and  in  SM 
rump  also.    'The  toes,  which  are  usti 
all  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in 
amount  to  five.    'The  feathers,  which 
and  in  such  beautiful  order  in  most  C 
arc  acquainted  with,  are  in  a  peculiar 
inverted,  and  stand  staring  the  wrong 
there  is  a  variety  that  comes  from  Ja| 
instead  of  featliers,  seems  to  be  cfl 
with  hair.     It  is  not  well  ascertaina 
cock  was  first  made  domestic  in  Euii 
is  generally  agreed  that  he  was  first 
Europe  from  Persia.    Aristophanes  a 
the  Persian  bird;  and  tells  us  be  4 
kingdom  before  some  of  its  earliest 
This  animal  was  known  so  early  rrri' 
savage  parts  of  Europe  that  the  cock 
the  forbidden  foods  among  the  ancjc 
Indeed  the  domestic  fowl  seems  tohai 
the  wild  one.     Persia   itself  leemi 
to  know  it  in  its  natural  form.     But 
still  found   in   the  islands  of  Tinial 
others  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  in  th( 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  its  3 
pendeuce.     In  his  wild  cii  | 
black  and  yellow,  und  his  '                  m 
low  and  purple.     Tlicre  i                  J 
also  in  thiwe  of  the  Indian  v.     ,  ;.     tfi 
which,  when  boiltil,  with  im   re   »hiM 
are  ai.  black  as  ebony.     Nn  ..irr.i!  | 
courage  than  the  cock  wh,  i 
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his  own  specie*;  and  to  tt 
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I  MtJ  (lolnheJ  manners  have  not 
ice.  rock-fightins:  u  a  principal 
China,    India,    llie    Fliilippine 
*  the  east,  cock-fi(;lilmg  is 

ent  even  of  kings  andi 
:  U  declining  every  day ;  and 
r  hoped  it  irill  in  time  be  abolislied 
i;  Uw  vulgar.  The  cock  claps  his 
he  ba  fifip  or  crows.  His  sight  is 
■g;  ami  he  nerer  fiiili  to  cry  in  a  pe- 
iMr  when  he  diacoven  any  bird  of 
His  extraordinary  courage  is 
trom  his  being  the  most  .sala- 
A  tingle  cock  suffices  for  ten 
and  it  is  said  that  he  is  the 
spirits  are  not  abated  by  in- 
be  soon  grows  old;  the  radical 
ll  ■xkaostnl;  and  in  three  or  four 
mean  utierly  unfit  for  impregnation. 
X'  sayi  NViUuuphbv,  'as  they  for  the 
■t  of  the  yeu  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot 
M  wamy  births,  but  for  the  most  part 
I  JaUB  become  barren.'  The  hen  seU 
H*  a  brood  of  chickens  above  ouce 
dna^  instances  have  been  known 
•ybave  produced  two.  The  number  oS 
M0t>c  ben  will  lay  in  the  year  arc 
iporided  she  be  well  fed  and  supplied 
r  wut  liberty.  It  matters  not  much 
ki  be  trodden  by  the  cock  or  not; 
MBtiiroe  to  lay,  although  the  eggs 
li  ow  acTer  by  hatching  be  brought  to 
I  Virlmf  aniinal.  Her  nest  is  made 
Wf  can,  if  left  to  herself;  a  hole 
ia  dw  gnrand,  among  a  few  bushes,  is 
'  a  she  makes  for  this  season  of 
1.  Nature,  almost  exhausted 
_ ,  seems  to  inform  her  of  the 
faalchin^,  which  she  herself  testi- 
Dole,  and  by  discontinuing  to 
i»ei,  who  often  get  more 
than  by  their  chickens,  often 
this  ducking  season,  and 
remoTe  it.  As  soon  as  a  hen 
•y  ftint  her  in  her  provisions ; 
ttt  fmh,  tbey  plunge  her  into  cold 
bi  for  the  time,  eflectaally  puts  back 
bfl  bat  then  it  often  kills  the  poor 
WbM  ooU  and  dies  under  the  operation. 
My  to  herself,  the  hen  would  seldom 
n«My  eggs  in  the  same  nest,  without 
(tahadicb  them.  In  the  wild  state  the 
IB  hya  abore  fifteen  eggs.  XS'hen  the 
■chad  ber  chickens,  her  alTection  seems 
r  wrf  Mture,  and  correct  her  imper- 
Ve  laOMr  voracious  or  cowardly,  she 
IMI  rfi  no4  that  her  young  can  swal- 
■m  Mdly  at  every  creature  ttiat  she 
iMf  <«  <lo  ibem  mi.v:hief.  Capons 
ady  he  uafht  in  clutch  chickens. 
Ifeb  Hmj  pluck  the  feathers  off  his 
ri  nb  liie  bare  skin  with  nettles  ;  they 
Ik*  <Wffc»iw  to  him,  which  presently 
•  bla  tavan  and  belly,  and  probably 
Mi  b«e  ikin  gently  with  their  heads, 
)  idMflir  pain  which  the  nettles  had 
h  repeateil  for  two  or  three 
takes  an  affpclion  lo  the 
'Dibs  given  him  relief,  and 


continues  to  i;ive  them  tlie  protection  they  seek 
for.  He  from  that  time  brings  up  a  brood 
of  chickens  like  a  hen,  clutching  them,  feeding 
them,  clucking  and  performing  all  the  functions 
of  the  tenderest  parent.  A  capon  once  accus- 
tomed to  this  service  will  not  give  over;  but 
when  one  brood  is  grown  up,  he  may  have 
another  nearly  hatched  put  under  him,  which  he 
will  treat  with  the  same  tenderness  he  did  the 
former.  The  cock,  from  his  salaciousness,  is  a 
short  lived  animal  in  a  domestic  state ;  but  how 
long  these  birds  live,  if  left  to  themselves,  is  not 
yet  well  ascertained.  Aldrovandus  hints  their 
age  to  be  ten  years ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
may  be  its  extent.  They  are  subject  to  some 
disorders ;  and  as  for  poisons,  besides  nux  vo- 
mica, which  is  (htal  to  most  animals  except  man, 
Ihey  are  injured,  as  Linnarus  asserts,  by  elder- 
berries, of  which  they  are  not  a  little  fond.  Of 
this  species  Mr.  Latham  enumerates  no  less  than 
thirteen  varieties,  beginning  with  the  wild  cock, 
which  is  a  third  less  in  the  body  than  the  domes- 
tic cock.  This  variety  he  imagines  lo  be  the 
original  stock  whence  nil  our  domestic  va- 
rieties have  sprung.  They  appear  to  be  natives 
of  the  forests  of  India.  There  are  but  few  places, 
however,  as  he  observes,  where  the  different 
voyagers  have  not  met  with  cocks  and  hens  eithei 
wild  or  tame.  Those  of  Pulo  Condore  are  very 
much  like  our  own,  but  considerably  less,  being 
only  of  the  siie  of  a  crow.  Damp.  Voy.  vol.  I. 
p.  392.  Those  of  Sumatra  and  Java  arc  remark- 
ably large,  and  are  called  the  St.  Jago  breed. 
The  cock  is  so  tall  as  to  peck  off  a  common 
dining-table.  When  fatigued,  he  sits  down  on 
the  first  joint  of  the  leg.  Hist.  Sumatra,  p.  M. 
They  are  found  in  New  Guinea,  but  not  in  great 
plenty.  For.  Voy.  p.  105.  Forster  observes 
that  they  are  noraerous  at  Easter,  Society,  and 
Friendly  Isles ;  at  the  two  last  they  are  of  a 
prodigious  size.  They  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
Marquesas,  Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia;  but 
the  Low  Isles  are  quite  destitute  of  them.  See 
Obs.  p.  193.  Uucks  and  poultry  are  numerous 
in  the  Sandwich  Isles.  Cook's  Journal,  p.  229. 
Tliey  are  not  found  lo  breed  in  llie  northern  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  in  Greenland  are  only  kept  as 
rarities'.     Faun.  Groen. 

4.  P.  Guinccnsis,  the  motmot,  or  Guinea 
pheasant,  is  brownish,  somewhat  red  below,  with 
a  wedge-like  tail,  and  wants  spurs. 

5.  P.  necthemerus  is  white,  with  a  black  crest 
and  belly,  and  a  wedge-shaped  tail.  It  is  a 
native  of  China. 

6.  P.  pictus  has  a  yellowish  crest,  a  red  breast, 
and  a  wedge-shaped  uil.   It  is  a  native  of  China. 

PHA'SIS,  n.t.  In  the  plural  phases.  Fr. 
phase;  Gr.  facig.  Appearance;  particular  ap- 
pearance of  a  heavenly  body,  as  the  moon,  kc. 

All  the  hypotheses  yet  contrived,  were  built  upon 
loo  narrow  an  iDHpection  of  the  phatr*  of  the  iini- 
verse.  GUtMiHt. 

He  o'er  the  seas  shall  love,  or  fame  purine  ; 
And  other  months,  aoolher  p/iatii  view  ; 
Fi«t  lo  the  rudder,  be  shall  baldly  ttrei. 
And  past  those  rockt  which  Tiphyi  used  to  fear. 

Cnnh. 
Such  ala« ' 
Are  the  illusions  of  this  I'roteuv  liiv ; 
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All,  all  It  r*lM  -.  through  every /lAoiti  still 
'Tis  shadowy  and  deccilful.  Kirt  Whilt, 

Phasis,  in  ancient  gcojjraphy,  a  river  which 
(alls  into  the  Euxine,  about  700  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople. '  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus,'  says 
Gibbon,  '  the  most  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of 
Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehe- 
mence that  in  a  short  space  it  is  traversed 
by  120  bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become 
placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  the  town  of 
Sarapann,  five  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus, 
which  flows  from  the  same  bills,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  to  the  Caspian  Lake.  The  proximity 
of  these  rivers  has  suj^gested  tlie  practice,  or  at 
least  the  idea,  of  wafting  the  precious  merchan- 
dise of  India  down  the  Oxuji,  over  the  Caspian, 
up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the  current  of  the  Phasis 
into  the  Euxme  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  As  it 
successively  collects  tlie  streams  of  the  plain  of 
Colclios,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished 
speed,  though  accumulated  wei){ht.  At  the 
mouth  it  IS  sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  half  a  league 
brood ;  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed 
in  the  midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so  soon 
as  it  has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sedi- 
ment, floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is 
DO  longer  susceptible  of  corruption.  In  a  course 
of  too  miles,  forty  of  which  are  navigable 
for  large  ves.wls,  the  Phasis  divider  the  celebrated 
rcirion  of  Colchos,  or  Mingrelia,  which,  on  three 
sides,  is  fortified  by  the  Iberian  and  Armenian 
mountains,  and  whose  maritime  coast  extends 
about  2(X)  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tre- 
lii/ond  to  Uioicurias,  and  the  confines  of  Circas- 
sia.  Doth  the  soil  and  climate  are  relaxed  by 
excessive  moisture ;  twenty-eighl  rivers,  besides 
the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams,  convey 
iheir  waters  to  tlie  sea ;  and  the  hollowness 
of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subter- 
raneous channels  between  the  Kuxine  and  the 
Caspian.' 

PuAsis,  an  ancient  city  of  Colchis,  so  named 
from  the  above  river. 

PlIiVSM,  n.i.  Gr.  fav/m.  Appearance; 
phantom;  funcietl  apparition. 

Thence  proceed  many  tereal  ficlioni  and  fhumu 
and  cbymxras  created  bv  the  vanity  of  our  own 
hearts  or  seductions  of  evil  spirits,  and  ndt  f  linleJ 
in  them  by  God.  Hammoml. 

PHASMATA,  PiiAsMs,  ill  phy»iology,  are 
certain  ap|)earanccs  arising  from  the  various 
tinctures  of  the  clouds  by  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  the  sun  ami  moon.  The.se  are 
infinitely  diversified  by  the  different  figures  and 
situations  of  the  cloudj,  and  the  appuUe»  of  the 
rays  of  light;  and,  together  with  ilie  occasional 
(la.ihings  and  ihoolings  of  dilftrent  meteors,  they 
liavp,  no  doubt,  occasioned  those  prrxligies  of 
armies  fighting  in  the  air,  kc,  of  which  we  liave 
siiili  frp<)iienl  iitcounts  in  most  ancient  authors. 
See  2  KUctiib.  xi.  8 ;  Alelancth.  Meteor  ;  2  Sbel. 
de  Comet,  ann.  1618  ;  JoHophus. 

PlIAS.SAt  lIATb-S.  in  litholoey,  a  species  of 
agate,  which  the  ancients,  in  its  various  appeor- 
ahcoi,  soinotimn  called  leucachalet  and  |i«n- 
leucoo. 

PflAl'SINGES,  in  tne<licioe,  Gr.  faOwiy^.c, 
red  cirdes  in  ib«  leg,  produced  by  the  hott  of 
the  fire. 


PHAVORINl'S,  an   ancient  lexk  _ 
author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  still  extant;' 
edition  of  which   i.s   that  in    fol.  \'eu 
Lempriere.     Perhaps  he  is  tlie  i 
rinu.i,  a  native  of  Aries  in  Gaol.  See| 

PlIAYLLUS,  tyrant  of  Ambn 
the  celebrated  Unoman^us  of  Phocis. 
CIS.     Paul.  X.  c.  2. 

PUEiV,  or  Pheia,  an  ancient  town  i 
Hamir't  Iliad,  vii. 

PHEAS'ANT,  n.«.     Ti.  faUan;   Ut,f 
anut,  from  Pliasis  a  river  of  Colchis, 
of  wild  cock. 

The  batdeit  to  draw  tie  tame  birds ;  ■  i 
peacock,  and  sA«usiii.  Peacham  an  I 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curiooi  « 
Will  chute  a  pMuanl  still  before  a  hen. 

Not  so  the  plutuani  on  his  charms  pi 
Though  he  too  has  a  glory  in  hit  plus  _ 
He,  Christian-like,  retreats  with  modest  i 
To  the  close  copte,  or  far  tequetterad  graa^J 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 

Pbcasamt,  in  ornithology.    See  Pa 
Mr.  Latham  enumerates  nine  different  i 
pheasant,  and  six  varieties  of  the  i 
as  he  gives  them  no  distinctive,  trivia],  < 
cal  names,  we  reserved  a  description  of  | 
of  them  to  this  article. 

I.  PuEASAKT,  CoMMOK.  Latham 
that  the  common  pheasant  is  now 
state  of  nature  in  almost  the  whole  of  j 
continent.  They  sometimes,  he  says,  i 
fiirni-yaids  near  woods,  and  produce* 
with  common  hens.  ■  M.  Saleme,'  he ) 
marks  that  the  hen  pheasant,  when 
and  sitting,  will  get  the  pluinage  of  L^ 
and  after  that  become  so  little  ii'^spected  I 
as  to  be  treated  witli  the  same  incir" 
would  show  to  one  of  his  own  s'.-x. 
were  originally  brought  into  Kuropir 
banks  of  tlie  Phasis,  a  river  of  Cole" 
Minor;  and  from  whence  they  still 
name.  Next  lo  the  peacock,  they  uv  i 
beautiful  of  birds,  as  well  for  the  vivid  t 
their  plumes  as  fur  their  happy  mixtuttsi 
ricty.  These  birds,  so  be.-iutiful  lo  the  l 
not  less  delicate  when  served  up  to 
Their  flesh  is  considered  as  tlie  greatai? 
A  spirit  of  independence  teems  to  i 
iiheasant  even  in  captivity.  In  the  < 
nen  pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  la 
in  a  season ;  but,  in  a  domestic  iitate^i 
lays  above  ten.  In  the  amr  nuiauer.i 
she  hatches  and  lead.s  up  ber  brood  with  I 
vigibuce,  and  cour,it;e ;  but  when  kept  I 
never  sil.s  well,  so  that  a  hen  it  eroe 
substitute  upon  such  occasions:  and,  at  I 
ing  her  young  to  their  food,  she  is  ulii 
rant  of  \«here  it  is  lo  be  found  ;  and  thai 
birds  starve,  if  left  solely  to  licr  protcctia 
pheasant,  therefore,  on  every  account,  i 
ter  left  at  large  in  the  woods  than 
lo  pristine  t-.iptivity,  lis  fecundity  i 
sunicicnt  lo  stoi k  in«  forest ;  its  bcna' 
adorns  il ;  and  its  flesh  retains  «  __ 
from  lU  iinliniited  frt-edom.  At  ni^faTl 
u|Kin  tlic  highest  Ihnw  of  the  wood; 
Ibey  come  down  into  th»  lower 
buslies,  where  their  food  ii  chiefly 
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'  a  kind  of  flappiog  noise  when 
t  ftmales ;  and  this  oden  apprises 
I  of  Ihtfir  retreau.  Al  olhcr  limes 
ikiii  tn  tlie  snow,  and  frequently  takes 
pnng».  But  of  all  birds  they  are  shot 
By;  M  they  always  make  a  whirring 
IB  they  rise,  by  which  they  alarm  the 
bd  beiiig  ■  large  mark,  and  flying  very 
ke  b  liule  chance  of  missing  them, 
■e  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping, 
IBM  Bs  familiar  as  chickens.  For  her 
paas  and  leaves  must  be  laid  for  her  in 
llljl.  The  young  ones  are  very  difli- 
t  nokred,  and  they  must  be  supplied 
'  t^gs,  which  is  the  food  the  old  one 
b  lo  gather  when  wild  in  the  woods. 
.these  go  the  farther,  they  are  to  l)e 
l|i  vith  curds  or  other  meat :  and  the 
M  ate  lo  b«  fed  with  great  exactness, 
la  ibe  quantity  and  the  time  of  their 
Xkia  Mod  IS  sometimes  also  to  be 
ri  vood-lice,  earwigs,  and  other  insects, 
t»  ■  fahety.  The  place  where  they  are 
M  be  kept  extremely  clean ;  their  wa- 
N  fbllipii  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  they 
I  he  exposed  till  the  dew  is  off  the 
i  Ike  morniog,  and  they  should  always 
le  befate  sun*et.  NVben  they  become 
y  ^n  vciT  well  shift  for  themselves ; 
He  particularly  food  of  oats  and  barley. 
hen  full  grown,  seems  to  feed 
n  every  thing  that  offers.  A 
iMU  that  tliey  regale  even  upon 

«,  CotraiFn.    The  courier  phea- 
hnjierffctly  described  by  Fer- 

Hid  to  be  eighteen  inches  long. 

or  of  the  plumage  is  white,  in- 

i;  about  the  tail  lliey  are  black, 

LAiots  of  white ;  the  tail  itself 

rn  color,  reflecting  in  some 

Crs  of  a  peacock  :  the  wings 

I  (pecies  inliabits  the  hotter  parts 
I  stow;  but  is  recorded  to  outrun 
1  bone* 

U»*»T,  llTaiiiDiL,  a  name  given  by 
Ivaipacies  or  variety  which  is  a  mixed 
Imbii  the  pheasant  and  cock;  one  of 
ti  ia  the  Lrvcrian  Museum. 
M>«>T.  pAai«tA.  The  parraka  is 
laiaof  a  small  fowl,  resembling  it  in 
Mp^  and  body.  Its  length  is  twenty- 
■■■  The  color  of  the  bill  is  d.irk  ru- 
i  lyai  are  brown ;  the  general  color  of 
NC*  is  a  deep  brown  on  the  back,  and 
lader  th»  bflly:  the  lop  of  the  head  is 
kad  the  foithera  are  somewhat  long,  but 
hdi  ■•  to  form  a  real  crest ;  the  wings 
I;  iha  w«b«  of  some  of  the  quills  are 
|ln(>Qi:  the  tail  consists  of  twelve  fea- 
tnu  M  tlie  end,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
h»  ibe  Biost  part,  carried  pendent;  the 
lei  a  diffc  rufous,  inclining  to  black; 
k  IM  hke  ihose  of  a  fowl.  It  is  pecu- 
i  Mt.  Latham]  in  its  internal  structure 
!•  la  Ihewiodpipe;  which,  instead  of 
I  dhMly  the  breast,  as  in  most  birds, 
!"«'  *•  tide  of  Ute  lefl  clavicle,  and  on 
lid*  «f  d»  flaih;  part  of  tl>e  breast,  being 


covered  only  by  the  skin ;  then,  taking  a  tunt 
upwarfls,  pa.sses  over  the  right  clavicle  into  the 
breast,  and  is  distributed  through  the  lungs  in 
the  usual  way.  The  female  has  not  this  circum- 
volution of  the  windpipe,  Tlie  hannequaw,  men- 
tioned by  Bancrotl,  is  probably  the  same  bird. 
He  says  that  it  is  black,  roosts  in  trees,  and  mny 
be  heard  early  in  the  rooming,  distinctly  but 
hoarsely,  repeating  the  word  hannequaw  (easily 
mistaken  for  parraquaw)  very  loud.  These  are 
found  in  the  unfrequented  woods  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  Cayenne,  Guiana,  and  many  parts 
of  South  America.  At  sun-rise  they  set  up  a 
very  loud  cry,  which  is  thought  lo  be  the  loudest 
of  all  birds  in  the  New  World  ;  at  which  time  the 
eyes  appear  red,  as  does  a  small  skin  under  the 
breast,  which  is  not  at  all  seen,  except  when  the 
bird  makes  such  exertions,  or  is  angry.  This 
cry  is  very  like  the  word  parraquaw;  and  is 
repeated  many  times  together;  and  often  many 
cry  at  once,  or  answer  one  another,  but  most  in 
breeding  time,  which  is  twice  in  the  year;  at 
each  time  laying  from  four  to  six  eggs;  makinz 
the  nest  in  low  branches  or  stumps  of  trees,  and 
behaving  with  their  chickens  in  the  same  manner 
as  hens.  Tl»ey  feed  on  grain,  seeds,  and  herbs  ; 
but  feed  the  young  in  the  nest  with  worms  and 
small  insects.  These,  with  many  other  birds,  in- 
habit the  woods  by  dav,  coming  out  into  the  open 
savannas  morning  and  evening  to  feed ;  at  which 
times  they  are  chiefly  killed  by  the  natives  and 
ne,tr  inhabitants.  They  may  be  brought  up  lame ' 
and  their  flesh  is  much  esteemed. 

5.  Pheasant,  Superb.  This  bird  Linnicus 
describes  from  the  various  represeiilalions  of  it 
painted  on  pai^er  hangings,  and  (.'hina-ware; 
and  farther  confirmed  by  a  figure  and  descrip- 
tion in  a  Chinese  book  which  came  under  his 
insjicction. 

In  stocking  a  pheasanlrj",  says  Mr.  Loudon, 
the  general  mode  is  to  procure  eggs  from  some 
establishment  of  this  sort  or  otherwise.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  the  directions  of  Castang,  as  given  in 
Mowbray's  Trc-atise  on  Poultry  : — F-gip  being 
provided,  put  them  under  a  hen  that  has  kept 
the  nest  three  or  four  days;  and;  if  you  set  two 
or  three  hens  on  the  same  day,  you  will  have  the 
advantage  of  shifting  the  good  eggs.  Al  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  Oirow  away  those  that 
are  bad,  and  set  the  same  hen  or  hens  again,  if 
sitting  hens  should  nol  be  plenty.  The  hens 
having  sal  their  full  time,  such  of  the  young 
pheasants  as  are  already  hatched  put  into  a 
basket,  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  till  the  hen  has 
done  hatching.  The  brood  now  come,  pnt  under 
a  frame  with  a  net  over  it,  and  a  place  for  the 
hen,  that  she  cannot  get  to  the  young  phea.sants, 
but  that  they  may  go  to  her:  and  feed  them  with 
boiled  egg  cut  small,  boiled  milk  and  bread, 
alum  curd,  ants*  eggs,  a  little  of  each  sort  and 
often.  After  two  or  three  days  they  will  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  call  of  the  hen  that  batched 
them,  may  have  their  liberty  lo  run  on  the  grass 
plat,  or  elsewhere,  observing  to  slxift  them  with 
the  sun,  and  out  of  tlie  cold  winds ;  they  need 
not  have  their  liberty  in  the  rooming  till  the  mui 
is  up ;  and  tliey  rausi  be  shut  in  with  the  hen  in 
good  lime  in  the  evening.  Every  thing  now 
going  on  properly,  you  must  be  very  careful  (in 
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order  to  ^r>l  ngainst  the  distemper  to  which 
they  are  liable)  in  your  choice  of  a  situation  for 
breeding  the  bird<  up ;  and  be  less  afraid  of 
foxes,  dogs,  polecats,  and  all  sorts  of  vermin, 
than  the  distemper.  Castang  had  rather  en- 
counter all  the  former  than  the  latter  ;  for  those 
with  care  may  be  prevented,  but  the  distemper 
once  got  in  is  like  the  plague,  and  destroys  all 
your  hopes.  What  he  means  by  a  good  situation 
is  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  no  poultry, 
pheasants,  or  turkeys,  &c.,  have  ever  been  kept ; 
such  as  the  warm  side  of  a  field,  orchard,  plea- 
sure-ground, ot  garden,  or  even  on  a  common, 
or  a  good  green  lane,  under  circumstances  of 
this  kind;  or  by  a  wood  side;  but  ttien  it  is 
proper  for  a  man  to  keep  with  them,  under  a 
temporary  hovel,  and  to  have  two  or  three  dogs 
chained  at  a  proper  distance,  with  a  lamp  or  two 
at  night.  He  has  known  a  great  number  of 
pheasants  bred  up  in  this  manner  in  the  most 
exposed  situations.  It  is  proper  for  the  man 
always  to  have  a  gun,  that  he  may  keep  off  the 
liawks,  owls,  jays,  magpies,  &c.  The  aogs  and 
lamps  shy  the  foxes  more  than  any  thing;  and 
the  dogs  will  give  tongue  for  the  man  to  be  on 
his  guard  if  smaller  vermin  are  near,  or  when 
strollers  make  their  appearance.  The  birds 
going  on  as  before  mentioned,  should  so  conti- 
nue till  September,  or  (if  very  early  bred)  the 
middle  of  August.  Before  they  begin  to  shift 
the  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  they  are  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  basket  with  the  hen  regularly  every 
night;  and  when  they  begin  to  shift  their  tail 
the  birds  are  large,  and  be^n  to  lie  out,  that  is, 
they  are  not  willing  to  come  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  basket:  those  that  are  intended  to  be  turned 
out  wild,  should  be  taught  to  perch  (a  situation 
they  have  never  been  used  to) ;  this  is  done 
by  tying  a  string  to  the  hen's  leg,  and  obliging 
her  to  sit  in  a  tree  all  night :  be  sure  you  put 
her  in  the  tree  before  sun-set ;  and,  if  she  falls 
down,  you  must  persevere  in  putting  her  up 
again  till  she  is  contented  with  her  situation : 
then  the  young  birds  will  follow  the  hen,  and 
perch  with  her.  This  being  done,  and  the  coun- 
try now  covered  with  com,  fruits,  and  shrubs, 
&C.,  they  will  shift  for  themselves.  For  such 
young  pheasants  as  you  make  choice  of  for  your 
bree<ling-«tock  at  home,  and  likewise  to  turn  out 
in  the  spring  following,  provide  ■  new  piece  of 
ground,  large  and  roomy  for  two  pens,  where  no 
pheasants,  &c.,  liave  been  kept,  and  tli(n«  put 
your  young  birds  in  as  they  negin  to  shift  their 
tail.*.  Such  of  tlicm  as  you  intend  to  turn  out 
■t  a  future  time,  or  in  another  place,  put  into 
one  |)en  nettc^I  over,  and  leave  their  wings  as 
they  are;  and  tho^e  you  wish  lo  Veep  for  breed- 
ing put  into  the  other  pen,  cutting  one  wing  of 
each  bird.  The  gold  and  silver  pheasants  you 
must  pen  earlier,  or  they  will  l)e  off.  Cut  the 
wina  often  ;  and  when  first  pennf^i  fued  all  your 
youiiv'  Iiir.li  with  barley-meal,  dough,  com,  and 
pl<  >   turnip*. 

Une«i  is  to  be  observed  m  frcding 
phedsaulii .  the  in«at  mutt  not  Ik.-  tainted  wjih 
tlung,  and  t)i«  water  to  be  pure  and  often  r>'- 
newcd.  Ants'  cy^i'  being  scarce,  li«c-lice,  r*i- 
wigii,  or  any  insect  may  be  gnen  ;  or  artificial 
wtt'  9ggt  fobMltuled,  composed  of  Hour  beaten 
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up  with  an  et;g  and  ihcll  together,  the  p« 
rubbed   between  the  fingers  to  the  pr 
After  the  first  three  weeks,  in  a  scan:.', 
eggs,  Castang  gives  a  few  Kenlle«,  procimd  I 
a  good  liver  tied  up,  the  gentles,  when  i 
dropping  into  a  pan  ot  box  of  bran ;  to  b« 
sparingly,  and  not  considered  as  coaun«« 
lood  for  grown  pheasants,  barley  nr 
nerally  the  same  as  for  other  poultry, 
spring  hemp  seed,  or  other  wanning 
comfortable,  and  will   forward    the 
stock. 

PucASANT-poun.    Young  phctawii} 
driving  and  taking  of  which  within 
you  have  found  out  an  eye  of  them, 
nets  cross  the  little  paths  aad  wajs 
made,  which  are  much  like  sheep  tracks; 
possible,  you  should  find  out  one  of  their 
cipal  haunts,  which  may  be  easily  knowi 
barrenness  of  the  ground,  their  mutingSk 
feathers  which  lie  scattered  about ;  and 
take  the  wind  with  you,  for  it  is  their  c 
run  down  the  wind ;  place  the  nets  hoi 
and  circular-wise ;  the  nether-pan 
lened  to  tlie  ground,  and  the  upper 
hollow,  so  that  when  any  thing  rusna  i% 
fall  and  entangle  it.    Having  so  fixed  the 
to  the  liaunls,  and  if  you  find  the  eye 
with  your  call  draw  them  together,' and 
find  them  begin  'o  cluck  and  pipe  to  one 
then  forbear  calling,  and  lake  an  insti 
some  called  a  driver ;  which  is  made 
white  wands,  or  osiers,  such  as 
use,  which  must  be  set  in  a  handle : 
three  pUces  it  must  be  twisted  or  bound 
small  osiers,  according  to  the  figure, 
driver,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  pbeaant* 
together,  make  a  great  noise  on  the  ' 
bushes  about  you,  which  will  so  frighl 
that    they  will  all  get  close  together, 
away  a  little  distance,  and  stand  to 
then  make  the  same  noise  a  second 
will   make  them   run   again,  and 
same  till  you  have  driven  them  into 
for  they  may  be  driven  like  sheep  :  hot,  ii 
pens  that  they  take  a  conliary  «n\,  (hen 
croaking  noise,  as  it  were,  in  their  Ckm 
will  presently  turn  tlicm  the  right  way, 
would  have  them;  bi'i    '"  ii>.ii.ir  ihe  d 
observe  secrecy,  in  k  i  >•■!(  oui 

sight;  for  if  they  es|i\  wiU  nio 

tlivm-selves  in  holes,  under  shrubs,  alMl 
stir  till  night.  Secondly,  take  tune  aad 
for  rashness  and  over-haste  spoil  the 

Pnr«KA«T-siii><>TiNC.     Tins   is  O' 
method  (as  liawking  is  disused)  by 
sants  are  taken  by  the  fnir  spottunan. 
article  SHooriNri. 

I'HCASAxr's  r.rr,  in  botany.     Sec  A 

I'iir««AMS  I^tt  or,  or  IsLc  i>r.  F*t 
the  I«i.r.  or  CoMinr.Ntr.,  an    island 
l-'nuice   and   Sp:ii'>     frirrii<.d    by   the 
abounding  wn!  The  Bfa' 

long  Ijcen  a  ini,  ,  uilr  Xmt* 

and  Spam,  each  couiiiry  I 
clusivoly  ;  until   the  fiftrt  i 
was  atrrpt<l  betw««n   lyouis  XI 1.  u{  I'l 
Frr<linMnd  \'.  of  Spun,  that  the  river  i 
common  to  both  nations.   This  Uland  * 
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Ir  RB»  »l)«re  another  treaty,  called  the 
tAi  Ppaxes,  <ms  concluded  between 
ad  Spain,  in  1699:  and  itwaj  also  the 
imprriew  between  the  monarclu  of 
nui,  oo  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV'. 
I  tattar  aaoie.    It  lies  about  two  miles 

E,  a  deaconess  of  the  port  of  Corinth, 
Bbna.  St.  Paul  had  a  particular  eiteem 
ad  Tbeodoret  thinks  he  lodged  at  her 
ttt  be  cootioued  at  Corintli.  She 
the  epistle  he  wrote  to  the 
she  is  commended  in  so  adran- 
Sce  Rom.  xvi.  i,  3, 
*. •.  Perhaps  to  feaze.  To  comb; 
my.  Obsolete, 
ti  l^tni  with  me,  I'll  pAcoe  his  pride. 

I         Shakspeare, 

HUM,  an  ancient  inland   town  of 

B»ar  Ptos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  a 
'  lariod  bv  tbe  Midianites  and  Moab- 
BPstiably  by  all  the  other  tribes  which 
oilni  Syria.  Phegor,  or  Peor,  is  the 
I  (be  Hebrew  word  pechor,  which  sig- 
luit,  and  pnibablv  refers  to  the  poetic 
ahnyi  attributed  to  the  solar  deity, 
hi  opeiM<l  or  discovered  things  to 
ceotdin^  we  find  I'hegor  or  Peor  ge- 
Itoed  to  Baal,  which  was  the  Syrian 
baa  Mine  of  the  sun  after  he  became 
»hip;  hence  Baal-Phegor  must 
worshipped  by  some  particu- 
Jer   tome  particular  character. 

I,  water  hemlock ;  a  genus 

and    pentandria  chiss  of 

forty-fifth,    umbellaiK. 

,  one  of  which,  vii. 

native  of  Britain.    This 

and   ponds,   but  is  not  very 

1W  stalk  u  remarkably  thick  and 

tn,  and  grorws  in  the  water.     It  is  a 

bringing  npon  them,  as  Lin- 

a  kind  of  pialsy ;  which,  how- 

~  to  be  owmg  not  so  much  to 

of  the  plant  itself,  as  to 

ttch  feeds  upon  it,  breeding 

/•id  which  he  calls  curculio 

Tbc  Swedes  give  swines'  dung  for 

Tkt  accds  are  sometimes  given  in  in- 

I  fc««n,  and  the  leaves  are  by  some 

llwlhrt  cataplasms.     In  the  wmtcr 

m4  fta*,  dissected  by  the  inRuence  of 

IT,  aftid  a  Tery  curious  skeleton  or 

Hons,    theep,    and   goats,  eat  the 

lia*  arc  Bol  bnd  of  it ;  cows  refuse  it. 

UA.  a  mcr  of  Laconia. 

LOi^  ao  ancient  town  of  Achaia. 

LTTSt  two  ancient  towns  of  Greece: 

Kitica;   and   tbe   other  in    Elis,   near 

IB  ancient  mnsician,  who  taught 

9E,  a  pntstess  of  Apollo,  who  is 
I  lb*  imenlress  of  neroic  verses. 
,  ibc  people  of  Pheneum. 
■a  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, 
p  bki  a  temple. 


PIIENEUS,  a  town  and  lake  of  Arcadia. 

PHKNGITES,  among  the  ancients,  tlie  na^ne 
of  a  beautiful  species  of  a]abn.ster.  It  was  a 
rude  irrepilar  mass,  very  shattery  and  friable, 
but  of  a  brightness  superior  to  that  of  most  other 
marbles,  and  excelling  them  all  in  transparence. 
The  color  an  agreeable  pale  yellowish,  white,  or 
honey  color ;  the  yellow  being  more  intense  in 
some  places  than  others,  and  sometimes  making 
an  obscure  resemblance  of  veins.  It  is  still 
found,  and  is  very  weak  and  brittle  in  the  mass ; 
when  reduced  to  small  pieces,  it  may  be  easily 
crumbled  between  tbe  fingers  into  loose,  but 
considerably  lai^  angular  pieces,  some  perfect, 
others  complex,  irregular,  or  mutilated,  and  all 
approachmg  lo  a  flat  shape.  The  ancients  were 
very  fond  of  this  species  in  public  buildings; 
and  the  temple  of  Fortune,  built  entirely  of  it, 
has  been  long  celebrated.  Nero's  golden  house 
was  constructed  mainly  of  this  marble :  and 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  portico  built 
wholly  of  it,  in  which  he  promenaded  enclosed. 
Its  great  beauty  is  its  traaiparcnce,  from  which 
alone  tbe  above  temple  was  perfectly  light  when 
the  doors  were  shut,  though  it  was  built  without 
a  window,  and  had  no  other  light  but  what  was 
transmitted  through  the  stone  itswalls  were  built 
with.  It  was  anciently  found  in  Cappadocia, 
and  is  still  plentiful  there :  we  have  it  also  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  in  Derbyshire  and 
some  other  English  counties.  It  takes  an  excel- 
lent polish,  and  is  very  (it  for  ornamental  works, 
where  there  is  no  great  strengtli  required.  See 
Ametiivst. 

PlIENICE,  a  port  of  the  island  of  Crete,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island.  St.  Paul  having 
anchored  at  Phenicc,  in  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxvii.  12).  advised  the  ship's  crew  to 
spend  the  winter  there,  because  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced. 

PHEMCIA.     See  PHdsicu. 

PHEMCOPTER,  «.».  Or.  ^tvwoirripoc ; 
Lat.  p/iitnicoptcna.  A  kind  of  bird  described 
by  Martial. 

He  blended  together  the  livers  of  giUhes3s,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongnei  of  ;i/rrni- 
copltrt,  and  the  tnclts  of  lampreys.  llaktwM, 

PHEWX,  n.i.  Or.  ^i«i;  Lal.pA<rair.  A 
bird  stipposetl  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  agaiD 
from  its  own  ashes. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phenii  throne  ;  one  phenix 
A  t  this  hour  reigning  there.      Shakiptart,   Trmpat, 

To  all  the  fowls  he  seems  a  phtniM.  Milttm. 

Having  the  idea  of  a  pAraix  in  my  mind,  the  fiist 
enquiry  in,  whether  such  a  thing  does  exist.  Loekt. 

PHENOMENON,  n.  i.  French  phtnomnc  : 
Gr.  fairafuyov,  oflen  written  pbanomrnon.  It 
has  the  original  plural  termination  phsnumetia  : 
appearance;  visible  quality:  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. 

Short-sighted  mindt  are  unfit  to  make  philono- 
pbers,  whose  butincss  it  is  to  ilescribe,  in  compre- 
hensive theories,  tbv  phtnomtnu  of  the  world  and 
their  causes.  Burnri. 

These  are  curiosities  of  little  or  no  rtHnnent  to 
the  undenlandiug  the  pkirnvmtna  of  nature. 

StWtCHt 

The  mul  oonsiderable  fKtnomeHoa,  belonging  tl 
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ceming  the  gods  and  the  ori(^ 
wlijch    ihe    ancient   Grecian    ttij 
rowed  from   Egypt.      See  F*vrT,", 
Mytholocy,  and  Polytheism. 

PHERES,  in  fabulous  hUlonr,  d 
Crclheusi  and  Tyro,  who  built  Phenq 
saly,  where  he  reigned.  He  married 
by  whom  he  had  Admetus.     Apollod. 

PHEHETIMA,  the  wife  of  Battu^ 
Cyreiie,  and  the  mother  of  ArcesiU^ 
her  son's  death  she  recovered  the  kil 
the  aid  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  aadi 
the  murder  of  Arceailaus,  she  caused  J 
sassins  to  be  crucified  round  the  walls^ 
and  she  cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  i 
hung  tliem  up  near  tlic  bodies  of  their 
It  is  said  that  she  was  devoured  alive  I 
a  punishment  from  heaven  for  her  ut 
cruelties. 

PHERON,  a  king  of  Egjpt,  who  , 
Scsostris.  lie  was  blind ;  and  rec4 
sight  by  washing  his  eyes,  acconline 
rections  of  the  oracle,  in  the  urine  d 


tenotrial  bodies,  is  gravitation,  whereby  ill  bodies 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  earth  pre«s  towards  its  centre. 
BenlUt/'t  Strmom. 

PlIEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barb«l  heads  of 
darts,  arrows,  or  other  weapons, 
frequently  ^bome  in  court  ar- 
mours, and  termed  a  Pheon's 
Head,  in  Latin  Ferrum  Jaculi, 
in  French  Fer  de  Dard ;  as 
'  He  beareth  azure,  a  chevron 
between  three  pheons.' 

PHEOS,  in  botany,  a  name  which 'Dicophras- 
tus,  Dioscorides,  and  others,  give  to  a  plant 
used  by  fullers  in  dressing  their  cloths,  nnd  of 
which  there  were  two  kinds,  a  smaller  called 
simply  pheos,  and  a  larger  called  hippopheos. 
Tliis  plant  is  sometimes  called  phleos ;  and  is 
thus  confounded  with  a  kind  of  mar^h  cudweed, 
or  gnaphalium,  called  also  by  that  name;  but  it 
raay  always  be  discovered  which  of  the. two 
plants  an  author  means,  by  observing  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used,  and  the  use  to  which 
the  plant  was  put.  The  phleos,  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  the  cudweed,  was  used  to  stuff 
beds  and  other  such  things,  and  to  pack  up  with 
earthen  vessels  to  prevent  their  breaking ;  but 
the  pheos,  improperly  called  phleos,  only  about 
r'loths  :  thb  was,  however,  also  called  stebe  and 
Cnaphon. 

PHER.E,  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  where 
the  tyrant  Alexander  reigned,  hence  named 
Phenrus.     Strabo  8.     Cic.  de  Off.  2. 

PHERiEUS,  a  surname  of  Jason  and  Alex- 
ander. . 

PHERECRATES.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Aristophanes. 
After  the  example  of  the  ancient  comedians,  who 
never  introduced  upon  the  theatre  imaginary 
but  living  characters,  he  acted  his  contempo- 
raries. But  he  did  not  abuse  the  liberty  which 
at  that  lime  prevailed  upon  the  stage.  He  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself  never  to  hurt  the 
reputation  of  any  person.  Twenty-one  come- 
dies are  attributed  to  him,  of  which  there  now 
only  remain  some  fragments  collected  by  Hcrtc- 
lius  and  Orotius.  From  these,  however,  it  Is 
easy  to  discern  that  Pherecrales  wrote  the  purest 
Greek,  and  possessed  that  ingenious  and  delicate 
millery  which  is  called  attic  urbanity.  He  was 
aiiihur  nf  a  work  on  Mujic.  and  a  kind  of  verso 
called  Pherecratic. 

PIIKRECRATIC  Vrnsr.  Thelavt  Uiref  fe« 
were  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  first  of  those 
three  feet  was  always  a  spondee.  This  verse  of 
Horace,  for  example,  Quamvis  pontica  pinus,  is 
a  Pherecratic  verse. 

PHERECYDES,  a  native  of  Scyros,  who 
flotiristied  about  A.A.  C.  460,  and  was  disciple 
of  Pitlacus.  See  Piitaccs.  He  is  said  to 
b«ve  been  the  first  philosopher  who  wtole  on 
natural  tubjecls  and  the  essence  of  the  goiJs. 
He  was  also  the  first  who  held  the  mliciilous 
opinion,  '  thai  animals  were  mere  machines.'  He 
v»«Jt  I'vihagonvs's  master,  who  loved  him  as  hit 

own  litther:  he  liveti  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  I'hidias  formed  a  most  adminblj 
and  was  on«  of  the  first  prose  «  riters  among  the  ivory  and  gold,  thirty-nine  feet  hi|i)i.  j 
Greeks.  It  it  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  ac-  rendered  his  name  iinniortal  proved  al 
count  of  tho  doctrines  of  I'hprrcydcs.  It  is  his  ruin.  He  had  oarkcd  iipmi  the  %H 
niosi  probable  tliut  Ik-  taught  those  opioioot  con-    guddvss  his  own  porttail  and  that  of 


who  had  never  bad  any  unlawful  d 
He  tried  his  wife  first,  but  she  appeail 
been  faithless  to  his  bed,  and  was  bati 
those  whose  virtue  would  not  abide  th 
scribed :  he  married  the  woman  who  f 
him.     Hcrodot.  ii.  c.  111. 

PHETRI.    See  Paetbia. 

PHIAL,  n.i.  Gr.  ^toXii  ;  Fr.  ji 
phiala.     A  small  bottle. 

I'pon  my  secure  hour  Iby  uncle  stole  ' 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  pltta^,^ 

He  proves  his  expticationt  by  cxperlq 
witli  1  phial  of  water,  and  with  globes  i ' 
with  water. 

Nor  leit  inspire  my  conduct  than  vifi 
Teach  my  best  reason  reason  ;  my  besti 
I'earh  rectitude  ;  and  fix  my  fino  resolv 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  loog  i 
Nor  let  the  phml  of  thy  vengeance, 
On  this  devoted  head,  bo  poured  in  vain. 

PHIALIA,  a  town  of  Arcadia.     F! 

PHICURES,  an  ancient  nation  who 
tlie  bunks  of  the  Palus  Msolis.     .Mdj 

PIHI)IA.S,  the  most  famous  scu]tili| 
quity,  was  an  Athenian,  and   (lourul 
eighly-thii\j  Olympiad.      Thu  sronili 
was  not  only  ^llul  in  the  ii!i«  of  hi* 
.iccompliibf>d.  we  are  (old,  in  hislofj 
fahle,  gcomclr)',  optics,  &c.     M-  hr»i 
Greeks  to  imitate  nature  |' 
works   were   received    willi 
were  also  incredibly  numerous ;   tot 
most   ]>eculiar   to   Phiduis   that   he  I 
greatest  hicility  with  the  greatest  p«ciiM 
Nemesis,  one  of  his  6nt  pieces,  wat  i 
of  a   block   of  marble,    found   in   th 
camp,  after  the  buttle  of  Maraihoo. 
an  excellent  statue  of  Minerva  for  ib^ 
but  the  statue  of  this  goddei*  in  her  d 
temple  al  Athens,  of  which  there  am 
relics,  was  an  astonishni);  produetiaii.i 
ordere<i  Phidias  to  make  a  statue  of  iM 
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I  a  crime.  U(_>on  thishewilh- 
'aad  mitic  fur  the  bliuns  the  Olym- 
(I :  »  prodigy  of  art  which  wi^  rankeU 
I  MTCD  woaiien  of  the  world.  It  was 
■d  gold;  sixty  feel  high,  and  every 
iM^pard.  Phidias  concluded  hij  la- 
^Hb  iiiasierpiece ;  and  the  Klians,  lo 
9H*  memory,  appropriated  to  his  dc- 
f  die  office  of  keeping  clean  this  mag;- 
BMge.  The  teniaios  of  the  statue  of 
liaiBn  Ceres  were  purchased  by  the  late 
D.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cnpps  of  Jesus 
Caatbtidf  e,  and  after  being  removed  at 
labor  and  expense,  from  Greece  to 
Bonr  now  &xed  in  the  public  library 

ItT. 

)£S,  a  celebrated  courier,  who 
Alkcns  lo  Lacedcmon,  about  152  En- 
ia  two  days,  to  ask  of  the  Laceda;- 
Mtialaaoe  against  the   Persians.    The 
\t  nlvd  a  temple  to  his  memory. 

Grecian  antiquity,  feasts  cele- 
.t  frugality  at  Sparta.  They 
id  m  the  public  places  and  in  the  open 
|fc  id  poor  assisted  at  them  equally, 
^^bne  footing;  their  design  bein^  lo 
^^Bt,  friendship,  good  unuerstandiug, 
^Vainoog  the  citizens  great  and  small. 
^Kh  those  who  attended  this  feast 
In  a  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of 
■ad  cliorus,  five  mince  of  cheese,  and 

>\LEI.  an  ancient  j)Cople  of  Pelopon- 
bited  the  country  near  Messenia. 

^tXnv,  to  love,  in  mythplogy, 
(tributes  of  Venus,  which  distin- 
I  tfce  mother  of  love. 
I  ancient  town  of  Macedonia. 
iLPUlA,  in  antiquity,  were  games 
Sanlii  to  celebrate  the  union  of 
b  iad  Gcla,  the  sons  of  Seplimius  Sc- 

laitmiv,    jr>    ancient   geography,   the 

flown*;  I.  In  Arabia.  2.  In  Cicilia. 
(Lempr.)  4.  In  Lydia,  now  called 

"u.  ».  c.  29. 
til,  an  ancient  town   of  Natolia, 

[feat  of  mount  Tmolus,  by  the  river 
there  n  u  fine  view  over  an 

km       It   was   founded   by  Attalus 
of   Kumenes,   and  very 
»   t-        ,  which,    perhaps,    arose 

h^^^UO  t'le  region  called  Catakekan- 
^^^^^^B  were  those  earthquakes  that 
m^^nm  were  not  aecure  ;  and  so  fre- 
tm  thcT  liuit  theic  experienced  daily 
^gaa,  "rfi*  ii.ii.hiu.nis,  therefore,  who 
tl  anWT'  ill  perpetual  appre- 

I  snI  Ikt''  '  employment  was  in 

'  In  fact,  10  great  were  their  fears,  that 
Lf  Hihiliiin  was  in  the  country,  ihe  soil 
lltMa  ««y  fertile.  Such  is  Strabo's  ac- 
f  tUi  pbce.  Id  1 1^97  it  was  taken  by 
by  Joint  Docas  llie  Greek  general.  It 
dWat  difficulty  reduced  also  in  1106, 
ha  MiDf  emperor  The  Turks  marched 
I  OHt  witlt  J  de»ik;ii  to  plunder  it  and  the 
W  towniL    The  emi>eror  Manuel  in  1173 

i^ot.  %vn. 


retired  for  protection  from  tlie  Turks  to  thii 
place.  In  1300  it  fell  by  lot  to  Karaman.  In 
1306  it  was  besieged  by  Alisaras,  and  consi- 
derably harassed;  but  was  not  taken.  In  1391 
this  place  alone  refused  lo  admit  ftajazet ;  but 
it  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate  for  want  of 
provisions.  It  has  been  mailer  of  surpri.?e  that 
tnis  town  was  not  totally  abandoned  ;  and  yet 
it  has  survived  many  cities  less  liable  to  incon- 
veniencies,  and  is  still  an  extensive  place,  though 
in  appearance  it  is  poor  and  mean.  The  male- 
rials  of  the  walls  appear  to  have  been  small  stones 
strongly  cemented :  llicy  were  thick,  lofty,  and 
had  round  towers.  Among  the  mountains  near, 
is  a  spring  of  a  purK:iiive  quality;  and  many 
people  resort  to  it  in  liie  hot  months.  The  fa- 
nious  wall  which  credulity  has  believed  to  be 
made  of  human  bones,  stands  beyond  this  and 
the  town.  Or.  Chandler,  who  visited  it,  says, 
'  the  number  of  churches  is  twenty-four,  mostly 
in  ruins,  decorated  witli  painted  saints.  Unly 
si.\  are  in  a  better  condition.  T)ie  episcopal 
church  is  large,  and  ornamented  with  gilding, 
carving,  and  holy  portraits.  The  Greeks  are 
about  300  families,  and  live  in  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  Turks.  The  clergy  and  laity  in 
general  are  ignorant  of  Greek,  yet  the  liturgies 
and  offices  of  the  church  are  read  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  Philadelphians  are  a  civil  people. 
One  of  the  Greeks  sent  us  a  small  eailtien 
vessel  full  of  choice  wine.  Philadelphia  pos- 
sessing waters  excellent  in  dyeing,  and  being  si- 
tuated on  one  of  the  most  capital  roads  to  Smyrna, 
is  much  frequented,  especially  by  Armenian 
merchants.  The  Greeks  still  call  this  place  by 
its  ancient  name,  but  the  Turks  call  it  Allaliijur. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  8000;  of 
whom  200O  are  supposed  to  be  Christians.'  It 
IS  about  forty  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Smyrna. 

PuiladcLpdu,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  north  by  Bucks  C'oiinty,  soulh-easl  by 
Delaware  River,  south-west  by  Delaware  county, 
west  and  north-west  by  Montgomery  county. 

Pait.*nEi.r«iA,acity  and  port  of  entry,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  a  county  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Delaware  ;  ninety  miles  south- 
west of  New  York,  100  north-east  of  Baltimore, 
321  south-west  of  Boston,  137  of  \Va.thington. 
Long.  75°  10'  W.,  lat.  30'  37'  N.  Population  of 
the  city  and  liberties,  in  1790.  ■43,525  ;  in  1802 
62,000;  in  1810  92,247;  and  in  1830  estimated 
at  168.000.  In  1810  there  were,  within  the 
city  and  suburbs,  22,764  buildings,  of  all  kinds, 
for  residence,  business,  worship,  &c. 

It  is  126  miles  from  the.  Atlantic,  by  the 
course  of  the  river  and  bay,  and  is  situated  on 
the  narrowest  part  of  an  isthmus  between  tlie 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  six 
miles  above  their  confluence.  The  situation  is 
very  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  was  originally 
laitl  out  by  William  Penn,  in  1683. — The  ground 
plot  of  the  city,  distinct  from  the  liberties,  is  an 
oblone,  about  one  mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
Iwo  from  east  to  west.  Bui  the  buildings  now 
occupy  a  space  upwards  of  three  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  they  extend  from  the 
Delaware  lo  the  Schuylkill,  lliere  wer«  ori- 
ginally nine  streets  extending  from  one  river  to 
the  other,  whicii  were  intersected  at  right  anglei 
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by  twenty-three  running  north  and  louth.  Tlie 
number  of  squares  in  the  original  plan  wa5  184, 
but,  as  several  of  these  have  been  intersected  by 
riew  streets,  their  number  now  amounts  to  304 ; 
and  several  of  these  are  again  intersected  by 
lanes  and  alleys.  Broad  Street  is  1 13  feet  wide  ; 
High  or  Market  Street  100 ;  Mulberry  Streetsixty  ; 
and  the  other  streets,  in  the  original  plan,  fifty 
feet  wide.  The  greatest  part  of  the  city  is  well 
paved  with  stones  in  the  middle,  with  neat  side 
walks  of  brick  ;  furnished  with  common  sewers 
and  gutters,  so  that  the  streets  are  in  geaenil 
kept  very  clean. 

The  public  buildings  are  the  late  state  house 
and  offices,  two  city  court  houses,  a  county 
house,  a  state  penitentiary,  a  bridewell  or  jail,  a 
university,  the  I'hilosophical  Society's  hall,  tlic 
hall  for  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the 
Washington  Hall,  a  public  library,  a  Iiospital, 
the  Friends'  alms-house,  three  dispensarici,  an 
alms-house,  two  dramatic  theatres,  a  medical 
theatre,  a  laboratory,  an  amphitheatre,  a  ma.sonic 
hall,  ten  incorporated  banks,  and  fifty-nine 
houses  of  public  worship,  nine  for  General  As- 
sembly Presbyterians,  two  for  Associate  Keforined 
Presbyterians,  two  for  Dutch  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians, two  for  Reformed  Presbyterians,  one 
for  Associate  Presbyterians,  one  for  German 
Presbyterians,  eleven  for  Methodists,  six  for 
Episcopalians,  six  for  Friends,  five  for  Baptists, 
four  for  Roman  Catholic?,  two  for  German  Lu- 
therans, one  for  Knglish  Lutherans,  one  for 
Swedes,  one  for  Moravians,  one  for  Universalists, 
one  for  Unitarians,  one  for  Llunkers,  a  New 
Jerusalem  church,  and  a  Jews'  Synagogue. 

Several  of  the  churches  are  verv  sijacious  and 
elcgHnt  edifices.  Each  of  the  V.piscopal,  the 
Geiman,  and  two  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches 
lire  furnished  with  organs ;  and  one  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches  is  ornamented  with  a  steeple. 
The  state  house  was  erected  in  1753,  and  its 
architecture  is  much  admired.  It  is  now  ap- 
propriated as  a  museum,  and  contains  the  largest 
collection  of  curiosities  in  America.  Adjoining 
to  It  is  an  enclosed  square,  which  is  ornaraentpd 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasant  public 
walk.  The  bank  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  remark- 
ably elegant  edifice  of  marble.  The  masonic 
halt  is  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  hand- 
some steeple.  The  houses  of  the  city  are  gene- 
rally constructed  of  brick,  without  much  orna- 
ment, but  have  s  striking  appearance  of 
convenience,  comfort,  neatness,  and  opulence. 
The  city  contains  five  different  markets,  the 
principal  of  which  is  in  Market,  or  High  Street, 
and  extends  from  the  Delaware  through  six 
squares.  The  market  houses  are  well  supplied 
with  various  provisions,  which  are  expose<i  to  sale 
daily,  and  most  abundantiv  every  Wednesday 
and  Satunlny.  The  I'nitcd  Stales'  bank  is  in 
thiH  city  ;  and  here  is  the  mint  of  the  I'nited 
S^tatc^,  III  which  the  national  money  is  coined. 

Philadelphia  exceeds  all  other  towns  in  the 
United  Slates  in  the  variety,  extent,  and  excel- 
lence of  lU  manufactures.  In  1810  the  city  and 
county  contained  eight  cotton  manufactories, 
twenty  nail  manufactories,  eighteen  dislillcries, 
•evcntccn  brpweries,  fifty-nine  tanneries,  seven 
pap«r-mill>,  fifttra  tope  walks,  three  glass  work«, 


fourteen  marble  yards,  fifty-four  printing 
and    numerous   other   manuficturing 
roents.    The  total  amount  of  the  manu 
of  the  city  and  county  m  1810  was  16,ll 
dollars.     Printing  is  carried  oo  here 
tensively  than   in  any  other  place  in 
This  city  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
brewery. 

Philadelphia  is  a  place  of  great  opale 
its  Irade  is  extensive  and  flourishing.     T^ 
roads  of  the  best  construction  diverge  I 
various  directions.     Over  the  Delaware,! 
kilt,  and  Susquehanna,  in  the  approax^ 
city,  there  are  ten  excellent  bridges, 
ware  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  a  tevfl 
gun  ship,  and  for  sloops  to  Trenton.    " 
ping  belonging  to  this  port  in  1816  an 
101,830   tons. — The   environs   of  the 
pleasant  and  well  cultivated. 

The  literary  and  benevolent  instituticl 
numerous,  and  highly  honorable  to  the 
tants.    The  Philadelphia  library  orisiiatej  ( 
Dr.  Franklin,   and  was   incorporated   lU  " 
The  building  lielonging  to  the  library  i 
is  an  elegant  edifice,  and  in  iu  front  is  a  I 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  of  while  marble.     It  i 
museum,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  the  I 
dclphia  library,  and  Uie  I^ogaoian  library,  i 
together,   have    about    22,000    volumes. 
American  Philosophical  Society  was  i 
here  in  1769,  and  has  a  library  of  4000  ' 
Tlie  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  t 
lure  was  instituted  in   1785,  and    has 
library,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  i 
for  agricultural  implements.     Tlic  Athe 
Philadelphia  was  incorporated  in  1813,  i 
a  library  of  2000  volumes,  a  cabinet  cf  I 
and  medals,  and  upon  its  tables  are  to  I 
the  principal  newspapers  published  in  l" 
Stales,  ana  a  numerous  collection  of  the  I 
and  RuropeanMagazines.  The  Academy  < 
Science)  was  founded  in  1812,  and  in 
in  1817,  and  has  a  library  of  2000  to 
handsome  collections  on  natural  hi 
library  of  the  Society  of  Friends  coitti 
2000  volumes.    The  oldest  semituur  of! 
in  Pennsylvania  is  that  incorporated  by  T 
Penn,  by   the  title  of  Friends  Public 
This  corporation   has  considerable 
supports  a  number  of  schools;   and 
directions  the  Latin  and  Greek 
mathematics,  and  natural  and  experime 
losophy,  are  taught.     The  astronomical  i 
lory  in  the  city  belongs  to  this  institutio 
likewise   possesses  an   extensive   phila 
apparatus. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  i 
1752,  and  is  the  most  respectable  ia 
the  kind  in  tliv  union.  The  whole  nil 
buildings  from  east  to  west  is  ' 
tached  from  the  hospital  is  ^n 
three  stories,  culciilaled  to  acc' 
fifty  paticnu.  The  number  ol 
from  190  to  220,  includinv 
lliere  are  belonging  to  the  hospital  a  valo 
anatomical  museum,  and  •  libr^ir)'  of 
4500  volumes.  In  1817  a  haodtotM 
was  erected  (or  the  accommodatioo  of  tl*  i 
bnied  painting  of  Mr.  West,  ivpTt*aUaf  ( 
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1.  Tliis  painliii^  n  a  (ource  of  a 
iiDi!  U>  the  hospital. 
Illy  of  PennsylvaDia  was  erected 
litjr,  upoo  the  foundation  of  what 
l«d  the  Academy  aud  Cliarity 
and  it  is  chartered  as  a  complete  uni- 
the  board  of  trustees,  who  are  twenty- 
Humber,  have  the  power  of  appointing 
all  the  branches  of  science.  The 
coosi^ls  at  present  of  four  depart- 
medicine,  natural  science,  and 
wliicli  lectures  are  given,  and  a 
Uoo  is  established.  Connected 
ily  are  the  academy,  in  which 
■meted  in  the  learned  languages, 
to  college,  and  a  chanty  school  for 
of  poor  children. 
■difice,  built  for  the  ax:commodalioa  of 
it  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  is  occupied 
nitT.  Tlie  building  devoted  to  the 
t  MM  Ims  excellent  lecture  rooms,  and  a 
I  far  public  exercises.  Tlie  apparatus 
to  tor  college  is  said  not  to  be  sur- 
f  ntj  other  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
eonaJM  3000  or  4000  volumes. 
D  the  department  of  arts  ate  a  pro- 
aUo  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
Kro ;  >  rice  provost,  nrho  is  also  a 
'•f  ■mhfim'"'*  and  natural  philosophy, 
of  languages.  The  number  of 
u  about  forty.  The  course  of 
I  li  «aaipleted  in  three  years. 

nuk  STnsDs,  a  name  which  some 
given  to  what  are  otherwise  called 
Ha  fcund  in  the  nails  of  the  Nato- 
td  Ikis  iMine.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that 
nt  built  of  bones;  the  tradition  of 
<  bait^  that  when  the  Turks  look  the 
fatiftcd  It  for  themselves,  and  built 
ef  t))e  bon<M  of  the  Christians  whom 
ri  ttare.  'IIid  idle  opinion  gained  cre- 
f  feom  •  loose  and  porous  stone  of  the 
id  Mag  found  in  an  old  aqueduct  in 
fit  VmaX  Rycaut  brought  home  pieces 
■M^  which  he  supposed  to  have  been 
M  llwjr  prored  on  cxaniination  to  be 
*■  1,  AmStf  vegetable,  incrusted  over 
m  a  spar  of  the  nature  of  that 
neraitatioos  in  knaresborough 
places  with  us.  These  bodies 
together  m  considerable  num- 
Mr.  and  thoir  true  shape  lost  in 

l«]f    SociKTY,    in    ecclesiastical 

gave  and  inconsiderable  society  of 

'  llwul  the  end  of  the  seventeenih 

M   Elfish   female  fanatic,  whose 

This  woman  induced  by  her 

and  doctrine,  several  per- 

to  become  her  disciples.    She 

illaBiiiiiiiii  among  Christians 

il  Ike  Ungdom  of  the  Redeemer 

ct  elwhty  and  felicity,  if  Chris- 

the  forms  of  doctrine  or  disci- 

wvtntl  communions,  would   all 

tbeb  Mvls  to  the  care  of  the 

to  be  instructed,  governed,  and 

Im  dtvina  impolse  aiid  suggestions. 
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But  she  went  farther:  and  pretended  a  divine 
commission  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  this 
glorious  communion  of  saints.  Une  of  her  lead- 
ing doctrines  was  that  of  the  final  restoration  of 
all  intelligent  beings  to  perfection  and  happiness. 

FHIL^VDELriiUS,  in  anUquity,  from  the 
Greek  ^iXoc,  lover,  and  a^cA^oc,  brother;  a  title 
or  surname  of  several  ancient  kin^s.  See  Pto- 
lemy and  EcvPT. 

FuiLADELfUi'S,  in  botany,  the  pipe-tree,  or 
mock  orange ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
and  icosandria  class  of  plants ;  natural  order 
nineteenth,  hesperidea*. 

1.  P.  coronanus,  while  syringa,  or  mock 
orange,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country  as  a  flowering  shrub:  it  is  not 
well  known  in  what  country  it  is  to  be  found 
native.  It  rises  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  sending 
up  a  great  number  of  slender  stalks  from  their 
root.  These  have  a  gray  bark,  branch  out  from 
their  sides,  and  are  garnished  witli  oval  spear- 
shaped  leaves.  These  last  have  deep  indentures 
on  their  edges ;  their  upper  surface  being  of  a 
deep  green,  but  the  under  surface  pale,  with  the 
taste  of  a  fresh  cucumber.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  come  out  from  the  sides  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  in  loose  bunches,  each 
standing  on  a  distinct  foot-stalk :  they  have  four 
oval  petals,  which  spread  open,  with  a  great 
number  of  .stamina  witnin,  surrounding  the  style. 
This  shrub,  by  its  flowers,  makes  a  fine  figure  in 
May  and  June ;  for  they  are  produced  in  clusters 
both  at  the  end  and  from  th&sides  of  the  branches. 
They  are  of  a  fine  white  color,  and  exceedingly 
fragrant.  The  petals  of  which  £^ch  is  composed 
are  large,  and  spread  open  like  those  of  the 
orange ;  and  then  forming  branches,  which  stand 
each  on  its  own  separate  fool-stalk,, and  being 
produced  in  plenty  all  over  the  shrub,  feast  al 
once  both  the  eye  and  the  smell.  These  flowers, 
however,  are  very  improper  for  chimneys, 
water-glasses,  &c.,  in  rooms,  as  their  scent  will 
be  too  stronu.  The  double-flowering  syringa  is 
a  variety  seldom  rising  above  a  yard  high.  The 
leaves  and  branches  are  also  pro|>ortionally  smal- 
ler and  more  numerous,  and  the  biirk  of  the 
shoots  of  a  lighter  brown,  than  in  the  other.  It 
sometimes  produces  flowers  with  three  or  four 
rows  of  petals;  whence  the  name.  They  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  other,  and  flourish 
only  once  in  five  years,  which  makes  it  liardly 
worth  propagating.  The  dwarf  syringa  is  still 
of  lower  growth,  seldom  arising  to  more  tlian 
two  feet  in  height ;  and  the  branches  and  leaves 
are  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  the  bark  is 
of  a  lighter  brown.     It  never  produces  flowers. 

2.  1*.  inodorus,  the  Carolina  syringa,  with 
entire  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  as  yet 
but  little  known  in  Europe.  It  rises  with  a 
shrubby  stalk  of  about  sixteen  feet  in  height, 
sending  out  slender  branches  from  the  sides  op- 
posite, garnished  with  smooth  leaves  shaped  like 
those  of  the  pear-tree,  and  standing  on  pretty  long 
foot-stalks.  The  flowera  are  produced  al  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  and  are  large,  white, 
spreading  open,  with  a  great  number  of  short 
stamina  with  yellow  summits.  This  is  the  tall- 
est grower  bv  far  of  the  species,  and  makes  tlie 
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nandest  show  when  in  blow,  though  the  flow<>rs 
have  no  smell. 

3.  P.  nanus,  with  oval  leaves  somewhat  in- 
dented, and  double  flowers,  seldom  rises  above 
three  feet ;  the  flowers  come  out  singly  from  the 
sides  of  the  branches,  and  have  a  double  or  tre- 
ple  row  of  petals,  of  the  same  size  and  form,  as 
well  as  the  same  scent,  with  No.  1 ;  but  it  flowers 
very  rarely.  The  pro|>stgation  of  all  the  sorts  is 
very  easy.  1.  Tlie  most  certain  method  is  by 
layers ;  for  the  young  twi^ni,  being  laid  in  tho 
earth  in  winter,  will  be  good  rooted  plants  by 
autumn  following.  2.  These  plants  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  which  being  planted  in  Oc- 
tober, in  a  shady  moist  border,  many  of  thera 
will  grow ;  though  it  will  be  proper  to  let  those 
of  the  Carolina  sort  remain  until  spring,  and 
then  to  plant  them  in  pots,  and  help  them  by  a 
little  heat  in  the  bed.  By  this  assistance,  hardly 
one  cutting  will  fiul.  3.  They  may  be  also  in- 
creased by  suckers;  for  all  the  sorts  throw  out 
sucken,  though  the  Carolina  syringa  the  least  of 
any.  These  will  all  strike  root,  and  be  fit  for  the 
nursery  ground :  nay,  the  double-flowering  and 
the  dwarf  sorts  are  always  increased  this  way ; 
for  these  plants,  having  stood  five  or  six  years, 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  several 
scores.  All  the  plants,  however,  whether  raised 
from  layers,  cuttings,  or  suckers,  should  be 
planted  in  the  nursery  to  get  strength,  before  they 
are  set  out  for  good.  They  should  be  planted  a 
foot  asunder,  and  the  distance  in  the  rows  should 
be  two  feet.  After  this,  they  will  require  no 
other  care  than  hoeing  the  weeds,  until  they  have 
«tood  about  two  years,  which  will  be  longenough 
for  them  to  stand  there. 

PHIL/E,  a  town  and  island  of  Egypt,  above 
the  smaller  cataract,  but  placed  opposite  Syene, 
by  Pliny ;  ▼.  c.  9. 

Phils,  one  of  the  Sporades  Isles. 

PHIL/ENI,  two  brothers,  citizens  of  Carthage, 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  good  of  their 
country.  When  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Africa,  uie  Cyrenians  were 
also  a  great  and  wealthy  people.  The  country 
between  them  was  sandy,  and  of  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance. There  was  neither  river  nor  moun- 
tain to  distinguish  their  limits,  which  engaged 
.  the  two  nations  in  terrible  and  tiedious  wars.  At 
last  they  agreed,  '  that,  upon  a  day  appointed, 
deputies  should  set  out  from  their  respective 
homes,  and  the  place  where  they  met  one  an- 
other should  be  accounted  the  common  boundary 
of  both  nations.'  Accordingly,  the  Philaeni,  sent 
from  Carthage,  made  all  despatch  to  perform 
their  journey.  The  Cyrenians  proceeded  more 
slowly.  These  last,  perceiving  themselves  be- 
hind, charged  the  Carttiacinians  with  setting  out 
before  the  time ;  and  made  a  mishty  bustle  upon 
it.  The  Carthaginians  then  desired  any  other 
terms ;  on  which  the  Giet'kt  made  this  proposal 
to  the  Cartha-iinians,  '  either  to  be  buried  alive 
in  the  place  which  they  claime<l  as  the  boundary 
to  their  nation,  or  that  they  would  advance  for- 
ward to  what  place  they  chose  u|)on  the  same 
condition.'  The  PhiU-ni,  accepting  the  oflier, 
made  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives  to  their  country, 
aad  wet«  buried  ^live.  The  Carlliaginians  dedi- 
nied  altan  in  that  place  to  the  memory  of  the 


two  brothers.  These  altars,  called  Ara 
rum,  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  emp 
Carthaginians,  which  extended  from  tl 
ment  to  Hercules's  Pillars,  which  is  al 
miles,  or,  according  to  the  accurate  ob 
of  ttie  modems,  only  1420  geographi 
Sallust.  de  Bell.  Jug. 

PllILXUS,  the  son  of  Ajax  b; 
daughter  of  Coronus,  one  of  the  Lapit. 
lineal  ancestor  of  Miltiades. 

Puii..Ei'S,  the  son  of  Augeas,  kin 
whom  Hercules  placed  on  thetlironeal 
his  father. 

PlllLANTHROPOS,  from  ^w, 
and  avOpuirot,  a  man ;  so  called  fron 
1.  A  medicine  which  relieves  the  pa 
stone.  2.  The  herb  goose-grass,  t 
sticks  to  the  garments  of  those  who  toi 

PHILANTHROPY,  n.  1. 1     Gr.  < 

PHrLAN'THKOPIST.  \  avOfwICi 

of  mankind ;  good  nature :  a  lover  of 
Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature 

j^Uantkropy,  that  love  of  mankind,  whic 

the  title  of  a  moral  virtue. 
The  sufTeringa  which  he  underwent,  aa< 

ness  to,  on  this  occasion,  made  an  imprei 

his  mind  that  probably  was  a  principal  a 

philanthropieal  exertions  which  afterward) 

so  great  a  portion  of  his  life. 

Philanthrophy  is  of  nearly  the  sai 
with  benevolence;  and  diflers  from  { 
as  this  last  afiection  subsists  only  be 
dividuals,  whilst  philanthropy  compre 
whole  human  species.  Whether  man  I 
stinctive  propensity  to  love  his  speci 
makes  him  incapable  of  happiness  t 
midst  of  society,  and  impels  him  to  i 
good  that  he  can  to  otiiers,  feeling  the 
an  addition  to  his  own,  is  a  question  thai 
warmly  debated  among  philosophers.  A 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  centui^ 
took  the  unpopular  side  of  this  questio 
ing  that  man  is  naturally  a  selfish  anil 
pable  of  any  generous  principle.  Lop 
bury  adopted  the  opposite  side,  and 
since  followed  by  bishop  Butler,  Hi 
lord  Karnes,  Ur.  Beattie,  l)r.  Reid,  &c 
sist  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  result 
intuitive  principle  called  the  moral  se 
which  philanthropy  is  inseparable.  S( 
Philosophy. 

PHILATES,  or  Filates,  a  town  ol 
pachallc  of  Uelvino,  on  the  ascent  t 
Alontzkeli,  near  the  small  river  Calao 
the  chief  place  of  a  canton  of  this  name 
lation  2000.  Twenty-five  miles  west 
of  Joannina. 

I'HILBERT  nt  Gbakd-Liev,  a' 
the  west  of  France,  on  the  northern  b« 
lake  of  Grand  Lieu.  Population  3000. 
miles  south  by  west  of  Nantes. 

PHILKLPHLS  (Francis),  profess* 
quence  at  Padua,  was  bom  in  1398. 
he  was  sent  by  the  republic  of  N'enio 
stantino|>le,  where  he  married  the  di 
the  learned  F.mmanuel  Chrysoloias. 
])eror  .lohn  Paleologus  sent  him  to  Ih 
tiigismund  to  a.sk  assistance  against  I 
He  was  very  learned.    Ue  died  at  11 
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Dii*wk5w«re  printed  at  Basil,  in  1739, 

(LEMOK,  •  Greek  comic  poet,  son  to 
hatdeoDtemporar^r  witii  Menander.  Any 
ht  had  over  lht<  poet  was  owing  le6S 
8>«rii  than  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
itiK  has  imitated  his  comedy  of  the 
is  reported  to  hare  died  laugh- 
his  au  eat  figs.  He  was  then 
en  years  of  age. 
taox  the  younger,  son  of  the  above,  was 
I  anther  of  fifty-four  comedies,  of  which 
■  stiU  extant  considerable  fragments 
Iky  Grotius.  These  prove  that  he  was 
tt  of  tb«  first  rank.     He  flourished  about 

■  h  citiien  of  Colossie  in  Phrygia, 
•  !  to  the  Chnstian  faith,  with 
in  » lie,  by  Epaphras  the  di.-iciplc  of  St. 
(.'oloss.  ii.  I.  Perhaps  we  should  have 
Philemon  had  it  not  been  on 
.ve  t)ne^imu.s,  who,  having 
y  from  him,  came  to  Home, 
St.  Paul,  and  was  very  scr\ice- 
St.  Paul  converted  and  ba])tised 
titBt  iiim  back  to  his  master  Philemon ; 
I  lie  wrote  a  letter,  still  extant,  which 
y  m  BMsterpiece  of  pathetic  eloquence, 
I  oaor  natuial,  lively,  and  strong.  Philc- 
hai  conveoed  a  church  in  his  house; 
tics,  as  well  a>  himself,  were 
ity.  liberality,  and  compas- 
h^gg  to  all  that  were  in  dis- 
ilicol  Constitutions  say  tJiat 
bishop  of  Colossu: ;  but  the 
•  '  ■■  lit  lo  (laza  in  Pales- 
ilennd  first  bishop. 
1  .:j '.  :.  !.r.  where  he  suffered 
til  bis  wife,  in  the  lime  of  Nero. 
a  town  of  Attica,  between  Athens 

tat,  Theb.  iv.  102. 
,  a  town  of  Macedonia. — Pliny- 
Ul'S,  a  eunuch,  who  was  made 
us  by  Lysimachus.  whom  he 
ed  with,  and  made  himself 
,A.A.C.  283.  See  pFKr.A- 
twenty  years,  and  was  suc- 
■ephew  Eumenes  I. 
'AS>  •  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
ef  Cm,  who  nourished  under  Philip 
ike  Great,  and  was  preceptor  of 
FkSadttpkiu.  He  was  the  author  of 
Epamms,  and  other  works,  which 
■stut.  Me  is  c«leb(ate<l  by  Ovid  and 
im.  m  oae  of  the  best  poets  of  his  ase. 
l,KTVS.  a  man  mentioned  by  .St.  Paul, 
teood  fpislte  to  Timothy,  ii,  16,  17,  18, 
ftii  lipovtat\t»,  as  persons  who  had  erre<l, 
the  muneclion.  NVe  have  nothing 
coocrming  Philetuv,  hut  a  fiibuloiu 
in  th«  life  of  St.  James  major, 

'    -       "iion  to  that  apostle. 

i.TftA.  «,  or    I'liATRA,   a 

ria  U.»  — '.'t  of  the  Morea,  in 
>lliiiil  two  miles  from  the  scti.  It  is 
IB  •  «SHrtct  inters^irrseil  with  ulivtSHiid 
m;  (be  iwvtt*  brine  .scattered,  but  bcau- 
MfiBiml  with  gardens  and  vineyard:'. 
at  Aic«iia. 


PHI 

PHILIBEG.  a  little  plaid,  called  abo  a  kilt, 
is  a  sort  of  short  petticoat  reaching  nearly  to  the 
knees,  worn  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  It  ii  « 
modem  substitute  for  the  lower  part  of  the  plaid, 
being  found  to  be  less  cumbersome,  especially  in 
time  of  action,  when  tlie  Highlanders  used  to 
tuck  their  brechdan  into  their  girdle.  Almost  all 
of  them  have  a  great  pouch  of  badger  and  otlier 
skins,  with  tassels  dandling  before,  in  which  tliey 
keep  their  tobacco  and  aioiiey- 

PlIILIDAS,  a  friend  of  Pelopidas,  one  of 
those  who  joined  in  the  conspiracy  to  ex|>el  the 
Spartans  from  Tliebes,  and  in  whose  house  they 
met. 

PHILIDOR.  (Andre),  a  musician  of  Dreux, 
in  France,  was  the  son  of  Michael  Uanicau, 
chamber  musician  to  I^uis  XIII.,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Philidor,  from  a  compliment  paid  him 
by  that  monarch,  who  once  called  him  so  after  a 
famous  hautbois  player.  lie  procured  his  son, 
who  was  born  in  1726,  the  situation  of  a  page, 
and  he  composed  a  successful  niottet,  with  full 
choruses,  in  his  twelfth  year.  As  he  grew  up,  his 
passion  for  the  game  of  chess  discovered  itself, 
and  in  order  to  indulge  it  he  travelled  over  great 
part  of  £uroi>e,  but  by  no  means  abandoning  his 
musical  studies.  About  the  year  I7J3  he  came 
to  London,  when  he  .set  to  music  Dryden's  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  an  attempt  which  is  said  to  have 
elicited  the  approbation  of  Handel.  He  conti- 
nued in  England  some  time,  and  here  first  printed 
his  Analysis  of  Chess,  a  book  still  considered  a 
standard  work.  On  his  return  to  France  he  be- 
came chapel-master  to  the  queen,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  comic  opera.  Tliere  are  twenty- 
one  o|ieratic  pieces  all  of  his  composition,  one  of 
which,  Le  Marochal,  in  1761,  ran  more  than  100 
nights.  Philidor  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and  sot  the  Carmen  Seculare,  esteemetl  the  best  of 
his  works.  His  death  took  iilace  in  London  in  1795. 
A  short  time  previously  he  played  two  games  of 
chess  at  the  same  time,  blindfold,  against  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  amateurs,  one  of  which  he 
won  :  and  the  other  was  a  drawn  game. 

PIlILirSUS,  a  native  of  Agrigcntum,  who 
fought  along  with  Hannibal  against  the  Itumans. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punic  wars. — C.  Nep. 
Polyb. 

PHILIP,  the  apostle,  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in 
Galilee.  It  is  supposed  that  he  and  Nalhanael 
were  present  at  the  marriage  at  Cana.  In  the 
I'pper  Asia  this  apostle  took  great  pains  in  plant- 
ing the  gospel,  and  by  his  preaching  and  miracles 
made  many  converts.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  wgare  told,  he  came  to  Hierapolis  in  Pliry- 
gia,  a  city  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  particularly 
to  the  worship  of  an  immense  ser|)ent.  St.  Phi- 
lip by  his  prayers  procured  the  deatli  of  this 
monster,  and  convinced  its  worshippers  of  the 
absurdity  of  paying  divine  honors  to  creatures. 
But  the  magistrates,  enraged  at  Philip's  success, 
imprisoned  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  severely 
scourged,  and  then  put  to  death,  which  some  say, 
was  by  cr\icifi\ion  ;  others,  by  hanging  him  up 
against  a  pillar.  St.  Philip  is  generally  reckoned 
among  the  mamed  apostles  ;  and  it  is  said  he 
had  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  preserved 
their  virginity,  and  died  at  Ilieraiwlis;  the  third 
died  at  Ephesus.    The  pretended  gospel,  under 
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his  name  was  forged  by  ihe  (Jnostics,  to  counte- 
nance their  bad  principles  and  worse  practices. 
The  Christian  church  ousene3  his  festival,  with 
that  of  St.  James,  on  the  first  day  of  May. — 
Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  30. 

Prilip,  the  second  of  the  seven  deaconi,  was 
chosen  by  the  apostles  after  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection.— Acts  vi.  rt.  This  deacon,  they  say,  was 
of  C'Ksarea  in  Palestine.  It  is  certain  that  his 
daughters  lived  in  tliis  city. — Acts  xxi.  8,  9.  The 
modern  Greeks  say,  that  he  went  to  Tmllcs  in 
Asia,  where  he  founded  a  church,  of  which  he 
was  the  apostle  and  bi:«hop  ;  and  where  he  rested 
in  peace,  aflcr  perfonnine;  many  miracles.  The 
Latins,  on  the  contrary,  state  that  he  died  at  Cssa- 
rea,  and  that  three  of  his  daughters  were  there 
buried  with  him.  It  is  ttioagbt  that  the  eunuch 
converted  by  St.  Philip  was  the  first  apostle  of  Ihe 
Ethiopians  ;  and  the  Aby.^sinians  boast  of  having 
received  the  Christian  faith  from  him. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  jMacedonia.  See  MACtDON. 

PaiLiP  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  wa.s  the  fourth 
son  of  Amynlas  II.  He  was  sent  to  Thebes  as 
an  hostage  by  his  father,  where  he  learned  Ihe 
art  of  war  under  Epaminondas,  aud  studied  the 
manners  and  pursuits  of  the  Greeks.  He  disco- 
vered, from  his  earliest  years,  that  quickness  of 
genius  and  greatness  of  courage  which  after- 
wards procured  him  so  great  a  name.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas  III.  he  ascended 
the  throne  as  truardiao  of  his  nephew  Arayntas 
III.,  whom  he  got  deposed,  and  succeeded 
about  A.  A.  C.  360.  The  principal  transactions 
of  his  life  and  reign  being  related  under  Mace- 
pox,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  add  a  few  cha- 
racteristical  anecdotes  of  him. — He  was  Ihe  first 
who  caused  gold  to  be  coined  in  his  name  ;  and 
is  said  to  have  employed  his  wealth  in  proc>iring 
spies  and  partisans  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Greece ;  thus  making  conquests  without  the  aid 
of  arms.  At  the  siege  of  Methone,  in  Thrace,  he 
received  a  wound  in  his  right  eye  by  an  arrow  ; 
which  was  inscribed  with  Uie  words,  '  For  Phi- 
lip's right  eye.'  Atler  the  archer,  who  had  shot 
it,  had  offered  his  scrsices  to  Philip,  boasting 
that  he  could  hit  the  swiftest  bird  on  the  w-ing, 
Philip  ridiculed  his  art  by  saying.  '  Ihat  he 
would  be  of  use,  if  they  were  to  make  war  with 
starlings  ; '  which  made  Aster  join  the  enemy, 
uhI  lake  this  method  of  revenge.  By  assuming 
the  mask  of  a  moderator  and  peace-maker,  he 
gained  confidence  :  in  attempting  to  pniluct  the 
Peloponncsians  against  the  encroaching  power  of 
Sparta,  lie  rendered  hi.s  cause  popular ;  ;iiid,  by 
ndiculiug  the  insults  offered  to  his  person  as  he 
pa«sed  through  Corinth,  he  displayed  his  mode- 
ration and  philosophic  virtues.  In  his  atiempls 
10  make  himself  master  of  Kubna,  he  was  un- 
successful; and  Phocion,  who  despised  his  gold 
*s  well  as  his  meanness,  obliged  him  to  evacuate 
an  island  whov  iiihahilantH  were  as  insensible  to 
Ihe  charms  of  money  a.s  they  were  unmoved  at 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  bold  eflbris  of  a  vi- 
gilant enemy.  From  Eiibfra  he  turned  his  arms 
■(tainst  the  Scythians  ;  but  the  advantages  he 
obtained  over  lluit  indisent  nation  «erp  incoiui- 
defable,  and  he  again  m-idc  Greece  an  object  of 

Elundcr  and    rapine.     His  behaviour   after  the 
ittle  of  Chsronea  reflects  greiti    diitgiace  upon 


him  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch.     lu  thg  ho>| 
festivity,  and  during  the  entertainment 
given  to  celebrate   his  victories,  Philip 
from  his  camp,  and  with  the  mhumanil 
brute,  insulted  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  aod< 
over  the  calamities  of  the  prisoners.     II 
lence,  however, 'was  checked,  when 
one  of  the  Athenian  captives,  excUiroed, 
do  you,  O  king,  act  the  part  of  a  Thersitc 
you  can  represent  with  so  much  dignity  I 
vated  character  of  an  Agamemnon  ? ' 
proof  was  felt ;  Demades  received  his 
and    Philip   learned    to   gain    populanr 
among   his   fallen    enemies,  by    relievii 
wants  and  easing  their  distresses.     At  I 
of  Chxronea  the  independence  of  Greece^ 
tioguished ;    and  Philip  formed  new  eot« 
and  meditated  new  conquests,  being  >p 
general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Pen 
he  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his 
parations,  being  stabbed  by  Pausank 
tered  the  theatre  at  the  celebration  of  I 
of  his  daughter  .Cleopatra.    This  mur 
given  rise  to  m^ny  conjectures.     Many  ( 
the  repudi.ttion  of  Olympias  and  the  i 
of  Alexander  as  the  causes.      The  nd 
honors  which   (Jlympias  paid  to  her 
murderer  strengthened  the  suspicions  ;  _ 

?ueen ;    but  Alexander  declared  that  he 
'ersia  to  revenge  his  father's  death  u{i 
Persian   princes,  by  whose  intrigues  the  ( 
nation  had  been  committed.     'The  cha 
Philip  was  that  of  a  sagacious,  artful, 
and  intriguing  monarch  :  he  was   brave  ' 
field,  eloquent  and  dissimulating  at  boni^J 
possessed  the  art  of  changing  his  conduct  I 
ing  to  the  caprices   of  mankind,   witfaoj' 
altering  his  purpose,  or  losing  sight  efj 
bilious  aims.     He  possessed  much 
and  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  he  j 
vigorous.     He  had  diat  eloquence  ' 
spired   by   strong    passions.     His 
prevented  him  from  achieving  the  j^ 
undertakings  ;  otherwise  he  might  hare  I 
as  many  laurels,  and  conquered  as  many  I 
as  his  son    Alexander  did ;    and   W 
have   been    added    to   Ihe  Macedonian 
perhaps   with    greater    moderation,   will 
glory,  and  with  more   Listing  advant^ 
private  character  of  Philip   raises 
riie  admirer  of  his  virtues   is  dis^ 
him  disgracing  himself  among  the 
doned  prostitutes,  as  wr-ll  as  by  the  reoin 
tiiral  crimes  and  lascivious  indul".  "•- 
murdered  in  ihe  forty-sevenlh  \> 
Ihe  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,   .■ 
before  the  Christian  era.     His  rtign 
ing,  and  his  administration  a  matter  of 
lion.     He   is  the  first  monarch  whoar 
actions  are  described  wiih  accuracy  and  1 
fiiilhfiilncss.    Philip  was  the  father  of  j' 
the  Great    and    of  Cleopatra  by  Olj 
had  also  by  Audaca  an  lIlyriun.'CyiB 
ried    Amynlas,  the  son    of    Pcrtlicca*. 
elder  brother ;  by  N  icasipolis  a  I'hessaliHi,! 
who  married  Cassander ;  by  Philvna.  a  I 
dancer,   Aridxus,  or    Philip  1II_,  i*ho 
some  time  after  Alexander's  death  :  by  C 
Ihe  niece  of  Attalus,  Caranus  uid  Eur 
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_^fmiadtiti  by  Olympus  ;  and  Ploleiny, 
M  iiig  «t  EcypU  by  Arsinoe,  wlio  in  the 
■OBlk  of  her  pregnancy  was  married  to 
L  (X  Ikt  many  memorable  sayings  re- 
I  liy  Pluiucfa  of  this  prince,  the  following 
t  aial  remarkable : — A  poor  woman  bad 
l^prtuaeil  biro  to  do  her  justice,  but  was 
It  ha  bad  no  time  to  attend  to  her  peti- 
ttKRUpoD  «be  said  with  some  warmth, 
I  liien  lo  be  a  king.'  Philip  felt  the  force 
Kffoof,  and  immediately  gave  her  satis- 
Anothvr  woman  came  to  ask  justice 
■  an  be  wo*  goin^  out  from  a  great  enter- 
M,  and  was  condemned  :  '  I  appeal,'  ex- 
I  »hf  '  And  to  whom  do  you  appeal  ?  ' 
!  king,  'To  Philip  fasting.'  This  answer 
^  eyes  of  the  monarch,  who  retracted 
MO*.  If  be  possessed  any  virtue  it  was 
pAriog  injuries  with  patience.  Having 
Am  aomeAllieuian  ambassadors  changed 
lUi  MMnbly,  with  atrocious  calumnies : 
ater  great  obtigalioiu,'  said  he,  '  to  those 
(A,  (or  I  thall  henccforwards  be  so  cir- 
VI  m  mjr  words  and  actions,  that  I  shall 
ibMi  of  £Uiebood.'  One  saying  of  Philip, 
!,  dee*  him  less  honor  than  those  above 
ad.  Til. — '  Let  us  amuse  children  with 
(p,  md  men  with  oaths.'  This  abomina- 
toB  ^>c  rise  lo  the  observation,  *  That 
a  full  length,  what  Louis  XL  afterwards 
DtDiatTue.'  It  IS  well  known  that  Philip 
■MB  about  him,  who  called  out  at  times, 
fjigaembet  that  thou  art  mortal : '  but 
^UitiouU  place  this  to  the  account  of 
^Blu»  buffiility  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 

ir  IlL  and  1\'.  two  short-lived  moaarchs 
See  Macedok. 
king  of  Macedon,  was  the  son  of 
"  I  infiuicy,  at  the  death  of  his  fother, 
i  by  Antigonus,  one  of  his  friends, 
I  tfie  throne,  and  reigned  for  twelve 
li>pcndent  monarch.  When 
.\i  recovered  his  father's 
ouly  lif  ten  years  of  age,  and  he 
himself  by  his  boldness  and 
I  «iews.  He  came  to  the  throne  in 
rfore  our  Saviour,  and  the  begio- 
I  rendered  glorious  by  the 
B  general  who  was  as  emi- 
jiutice  as  his  skill  in  war. 
I  a  character  could  hardly  fail  to 
nnUeU  >  prince  who  indulged  himself 
mciM  of  dissipation  and  vice ;  and  his 
0  nm  woo  displayed  his  character  in  its 
t  i  lor,  to  the  gratification  of  every  vice, 
Ik*  (ManDos  to  sacrifice  this  foiihful 
•ooi  Albeoian.  Not  satisfied  with  Ma- 
Philip  ■»}iii«d  to  become  tlie  friend  of 
^  tnkin  with  him  the  spoils  which  the 
»  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  promise. 
Ifwcflliott*  were  frustrated;  the  Ko- 
inw»lllt  his  intrigues ;  and,  though 
A  by  ikc  valor  of  the  Carthaginians,  they 
Ml  waMed  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of 
HbcobmiI  L^vinus enterifd  Macedonia; 
i  a  Ticturjr  orcr  him  near  .\pollonia,  re- 
10  ashes,  and  coni|)elled  him  to 
Thi*  was  not  permanent ;  and 


when  the  Romans  discovered  that  he  had  auisted 
their  formidable  enemy  Aniubal  with  men  and 
money,  they  appointed  T.  Q.  Flaminius  lo  pu- 
nish his  perfidy.  The  Roman  consul,  in  a  gene- 
ral engagement,  fought  nearCynoccphale,  totally 
defeated  the  monarch,  who  saved  his  life  by 
flight,  and  was  obliged  to  demand  peace  by  his 
ambassadors,  which  was  granted  with  difiiculty. 
In  the  midst  of  these  pubfic  calamities  the  peace 
of  his  family  was  disturbed  ;  and  Perseus,  the 
elde:it  of  his  sons  by  a  concubine,  raised  suspi- 
cions of  his  brother  Demetrius,  whose  concie- 
scension  and  humanity  had  gained  popultrity 
among  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  fiom  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome  as  an  hostage,  had  gained  the 
good  graces  of  the  senate.  Philip  listened  to  the 
false  accusations  of  Perseus,  that  Demetrius 
wished  to  rob  him  of  his  crown.  But,  no  sooner 
was  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  credulity,  than  Philip 
became  convinced  of  his  rashness ;  and,  to  pu- 
nish the  perfidy  of  Perseus,  he  attempted  to 
make  Antigonus,  another  son,  his  successor.  B'<t 
he  was  prevented  by  death,  in  the  forty-seconu 
year  of  ni»  reign,  A.  A.  C.  178. 

Philip,  a  native  of  Acarnania,  physician  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  When  tliat  monarch  had 
been  suddenly  taken  ill,  after  bathing  in  the 
Cydnus,  Philip  undertook  to  remove  the  com- 
plaint, when  the  rest  of  the  physicians  believed 
that  all  medical  assistance  would  be  ineffectual. 
Uut.ashewos  preparing  his  medicine,  Alexander 
received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  in  which  he  was 
advised  to  beware  of  his  physician  Philip,  as  he 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  The  monarch 
was  alarmed ;  and,  when  Philip  presented  him 
the  medicine,  he  gave  him  Parmeaio's  letter  to 
peruse,  and  began  to  drink  the  potion.  The 
serenity  and  composure  of  Philip's  countenance, 
as  he  read  the  letter,  removed  every  suspicion 
from  Alexander's  breast ;  he  pursued  the  direc- 
tions of  Lis]  physician,  and  in  a  few  days  reco- 
vered. 

Philip,  foster-brother  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(1  Mace.  vi.  14.  and  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29),  was 
a  Phrv'gian  by  birth,  and  vety  much  in  Anti- 
ochus s  favor.  This  prince  made  him  governor 
of  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  viii.  8;  v.  22),  where  he 
treated  ibe  Jews  very  cruelly,  to  force  them  to 
forsake  their  religion.  Seeing  that  Apollonius 
and  Seron  were  defeated  by  Judas  Mafcabxus, 
he  sent  for  new  succours  to  Ptolemy  governor 
of  Ccelo-Syria,  who  sent  him  Gotgias  and  Nica- 
nor  with  a  powerful  army.  Some  time  after, 
Antiochus  going  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  ex- 
tort money  from  the  people,  Philip  went  along 
with  him ;  and  Antiochus  finding  himself  near 
his  end  (1  Mace.  vi.  14)  made  him  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  put  his  diadem  into  bis  hands,  hu 
royal  cloak!,  and  his  ring,  that  he  might  render 
them  to  hLs  son  the  young  Antiochus  Eui>ator. 
But  Lysias  having  taken  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  young  Eupator,  who 
wa,*  but  a  child,  Philip  not  being  able  lo  cope 
with  him,  durst  not  retuni  into  Syria ;  but  he 
went  into  Egypt,  carryiiiijthe  body  of  Epiphanes 
along  with  him,  to  implore  assistance  from  Pto- 
lemy Philometor  against  Lysias  the  usurper  of 
the  government  of  Syria.  The  year  following, 
while  Lysias  was  busy  m  the  war  canying  on 
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BguDst  the  Jews,  Philip  got  into  Syria,  and  took 

ressioii  uf  Antioch :  but  I^ysia^  returning  into 
country,  with  great  diligence,  retook  An- 
tioch, and  put  Philip  to  death,  who  was  taken  in 
the  cily. 

PnitiF  (M.  Julius),  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an 
obscure  family  in  Arabia,  whence  he  was  sur- 
named  the  Arabian.     From    the    lowest    rank 
in  the  army  he  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  of- 
fices; and,  when  he  was  made  ecneral   of  the 
I  pretorian  guards,  he   aj^assinated    Gordian    to 
I  make  himself  emperor.     To  secure  himself  on 
[the  throne,  he  \e(i  Mesopotamia  a  prey  to  the 
Vcontinual  invasions  of  the  Persians,  and  hurried 
[to  Rome,  where  his  election  was  approved  by 
[the  senate  and  people.  Philip  rendered  his  cauiie 
I  popular  by  his  liberality  and  profusion ;  parti- 
^Cularly  on  occasion  of  the  centenary  commemo- 
ntion  of  the  foundation  of  thacity ;  which  was 
celebrated  with  more  magnificence  tlian  under 
the  preceding  reigns.     His  usurpation,  however, 
was  short.  He  was  defeated  by  Decius,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Pannouia ;  and 
was  assassinated  by  his  own  soldiers  near  \  ero- 
na,  in  the  forty-fifih  year  of  his  age,  and  fifth  of 
his  reicn.     His  son,  who  had   shared  with   him 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  also  missatred  in  tlie 
,  arms  of  his  mother.     Young  I'hilip  was  then  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  and  the  Komons  lu- 
i  nented  in  hiui  tlie  loss  of  rising  talents,  of  na- 
'tural  humanity,  and  endearing  virtues. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  France,  succeede<l  his  father 
Henry  I.  in  1060,  when  only  eight  years  of  age, 
under  the  gxiardianship  of  Baldwin  V.  count  of 
Flanden,  who  discharged  his  trust  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  He  defeated  the  Gascons  who  were  in- 
clined to  revolt,  and  died  leaving  his  pupil  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  Tliis  young  prince  made  war 
in  Handers  against  Robert.  Baldwin's  younger 
son,  n  ho  had  invaded  Flanders,  which  belonged 
to  the  children  of  his  elder  brother.  I'hilip 
marched  against  him  with  a  numerous  army, 
which  was  cut  to  pieces  near  Mount  Cassel : 
«nd  the  conqueror  enjoyed  his  usurpation.  Phi- 
lip, after  this,  tired  of  his  wife  Bertha,  and  fond 
of  Bcrtrade,  wife  ofFolques  count  of  Adjou, 
carried  her  oft'  from  her  husband.  Having,  in 
109:!,  niinullcd  his  own  marriage,  as  well  as 
Berlrade's  with  the  count  of  Aniou,  both  under 
pretext  of  harreniie'is,  Philip  and  she  were  mar- 
ried by  the  bi«hop  of  Beauvais.  This  union  was 
decUn-d  void  by  pope  I'rhan  H.,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  who  pronounced  the  sentence  in  France, 
to  which  he  had  come  for  an  asylum.  Philip, 
fearing  the  pope's  anathemas  might  encite  his 
•ubjecU  to  rchel,  sent  deputies  to  the  pope,  who 
obuiiiied  a  dflay,  »ith  permission  to  use  the 
crown.  This  delay  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Fhilip  was  evcoinmunicated  anew  in  a  council 
held  at  Poictiers  in  1100;  but,  in  1104,  Lam- 
bert bishop  of  .Arras,  legate  of  pope  Pascal  II., 
•t  last  hruiiEht  him  his  absolution  to  Paris,  after 
hnving  made  him  promise  never  to  set  Bertrade 
more;  n  promise  which  he  did  not  keep.  It 
would  appear  thai  the  pope  afterwards  approved 
their  marriage ;  for  tlieir  sons  were  dcclartil  c»- 
p»bl«  of  succeeding,  Philip  died  at  Melun  the 
99th  of  July,  1108.  aged  lifty-seTcn.  See 
Fb^kce. 


Philip  II.,    sumamed   Augustus,  wi 
vain  titles  (see  France),  son  of  Louis  ¥ 
of  Alix  his    third   wife,   daughter   of  1 
count  of  Champagne,  was  bom  the  3S| 
gust,  1165.     He  came  to  the   crown  | 
father's  death  in  1180,  at  the  age  of  fifWl 
king  of  England  seemed  willing  to  tak^ 
tage  of  his  minority,  and  to  seiie  upon 
his   dominions.      But  Philip   marcl 
him,  and  compelled  him,  sword  in 
firm  the  ancient  treaties  between  the 
doms.     As  soon  as  the  war  wa^  ended, 
his  people  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace, 
a  check  to  the  oppressions  of  the   gr 
banished  the  comedians,  punished  bl 
caused  the  streets  and  public  places  at 
be  paved,  and  annexed  to  that  capital  a 
adjacent  villages.  It  was  enclosed  by 
towers ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
equally   proud  to  fortify  and   embell 
The  Jews  having  for  a  long  time  pmM 
most  shameful  frauds  in  France,  Philipt 
them  from  his  kingdom,  and  declared  i 
due  to  them  cancelled.  The  tranquillity! 
was  disturbed  by  a  difference  with  th4 
Flanders,  which  was  terminated  in  lift 
time  after  be  declared  war  against  UtI 
Kngland,  and  took  from  him  the  towns; 
dun.  Tours,  Mans,  and  other  places, 
demical   madness  of  the  crusaxles  tbea 
all  Europe;  and  Philip  caught  the  infiei 
embarked  in  1190wit}i  Richard  I.,  kin 
land,  for  the  reUef  of  the  Christians  io 
who  were  oppressed  by    Saladin.    Tl 
monarchy  now  sat  down  before  Acr«,  Ikl 
Ptolemais ;  as  did  almost  all   the  Chd 
the  east,  while  Saladin  was  engaged  i 
war  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  TM 
joined  to  those  of  the  Asiatic  Chrisli 
above  300,000  fighting  men.     Acre  snl 
the   13th  of  July,  1191 ;  but   the  disa| 
which  look   place  between  Philip  and 
did  more  mischief  than  could  be  cod 
by  .300,000  heroes.     Philip  returned  t 
with  a  languishing  disorder,  which  wasi 
to  poison,  but  which  might  havebeeooi 
merely  by  the  scorching  heat  of  a  clinH 
ferent  from  that  of  France.     He  lost  hit 
beard,  and  his  nails ;  his  very   flesh  I 
Ttie  year  after  he  obliged  Baldwin  VT 
of  Flanders,  to  leave  him  the  county  ( 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  ILicMI 
England,  from  whom  he  took  Evreuxag 
though  he  had  promised  upon  the  go«f 
to  take  any  advantage  of  hu  rival  duril 
sence.     I'hilip,  repulsed  from  Kotien' 
made  a  truce  for  six  months;  during' 
married  Ingelburga,  princess  of  Draini 
beauty  could    only  be  equalled  by  I 
Tlie  divorcing  of  this  lady,  whom  he  4 
marry  Agnes  daughter  of  ihe  duke  or 
embroiled  him  with  the  court  nf 
pope  excommunicated    him,   but 
upon    his    promising   to   take   back 
wife. 

John  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
1199,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  ni 
to  whom  of  right  it  belonged 
lupporivd  by  I'hilip,  took  anai 
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rm  Poitou,  where  lie  was  taken 
'  (fienrirds  murdered.  The  raiir- 
rJohn,  being  lummoncd  before  ihe 
fnnce,  not  having  ap{>eare<),  was  de- 
iilfjr  of  hi»  nephew's  death,  and  con- 
to  lose  lu>  life,  in  1303.  His  lands, 
>  fnn«,  were  forfeited  to  the  crowTi. 
■d  upon  Normandy,  carried  his  vic- 
■•  into  Maine,  Anjou,  Tonraine,  Poi- 
nted those  provinces  once  more  to 
<lf  FWKC-  The  English  had  no  other 
ranee  but  the  province  of  Guienne. 
lit*  ffnod  fortune,  John  was  embroiled 
'"■'uie.  This  ecclesiastical  ihun- 
il>le  fiir  Philip.  Innocent  II. 
^niiii  »  perpetual  right  to  the  kiug- 
^hd.  To  give  the  greater  force  to 
■Pieeinployeii  a  whole  year  in  build- 
nd  in  pre [laring  tlie  finest  army  that 
MO  in  rt.jtii  f.  Europe  was  in  expec- 
tt>-  between  the  two  kinvfs, 

ggt  a  both,  and  artfully  took 

Ht  be  liiul  bestowed  upon  Philip.  A 
^Ped  John  to  irive  his  crown  to  the 
Ew.  Then  Philip  was  expressly  for- 
:  to  make  any  attempt  upon  Eng- 
;,•  see  of  the  Roman  church, 
»ho  was  under  her  prolec- 

Philip's   great   preparations 

ill  EuiO|)e;  Gennany,  Eniiland, 
fluids  were  united  against  him. 
lof  nanders,  Philip's  vassal,  joined 
"  Philip  was  not  disconcerted  ;  his 
[licuous  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines, 
July,  1214,  which  lasted  from 
Before  the  engagement,  he  had 
!  of  his  nobles,  who  followed  him 
e,  lealous  in  his  cause.  The  enemy 
of  tjO.OOO  fighting  men;  that  of 
half  so  numerous;  but  it  was 
flower  of  his  nobility.  The 
boziud  of  his  life;  for  he  was 
itr  tlie  horses'  feet,  and  wounded 
B  said  30,<XK)  Germans  were 
ounts  of  Elanders  and  13ou- 
:  Paris  in  irons.  Tlie  French 
Bests  on  the  side  of  Germany 
rablc  action  ;  but  it  cnined 
Mtad  power  over  his  vassals.  Philip 
tf  Gennany,  and  possessor  of  almost 
^Uk  dominions  in  France,  was  in- 
I  «4  England  by  the  subjects  of 
8  grown  Weary  of  his  tyranny. 
t  acted  like  an  able  politician. 
!li;.'ti!ih  lu  :itk  his  son  Louis 
Duis  made  a  descent  upon 
at  I^iidon.  and  excoin- 
in  Hit).  See  F.N&i.*.Nri. 
ui»hed  tlie  resentment 
!  declared  themselves 
forced  Louis  to  leave 
lied  at  Nantes,  the  14th  of 

-nine,  af^er  a  reign  of  forty- 

■  »H  the  kings  of  the  thinl  rate, 

accession  to  the  crown 

llie  greatest  power  to  his 

kited  to  his  dominions  Nor- 

Touraine,  Poitou,  Sec. 

Faabdttcd    John  he  humbled   tlie 


great  lords,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies  took  away  the  counter- 
poise which  balanced  his  authority.  He  was 
more  than  a  conqueror ;  he  was  a  great  king  and 
an  excellent  politician  ;  fond  of  splendor  on  pub- 
lic occa-sions,  but  frugal  in  private  life ;  exact  in 
the  administration  of  justice:  skilful  in  employ- 
ing alternately  flatter)-  and  threatenings,  rewards 
and  punishments;  zealous  in  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  the  church ;  but  he  knew  well  how  to 
procure  from  her  succours  for  the  stale.  The 
enterprises  of  Philip  were  almost  always  suc- 
cessful; he  formed  his  projects  with  deliberation, 
and  executed  them  with  dispatch.  He  began  by 
rendering  the  French  happy,  and  in  the  end 
formidable  ;  and  though  he  was  more  inclined  to 
punish  than  to  pardon,  he  was  regretted  by  his 
subjects,  as  a  great  monarch,  and  as  tlie  bther 
of  his  country. 

Philip  \'I.,  the  first  king  of  France  of  the 
collateral  branch  of  N'alois,  was  son  to  Charles 
count  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.  He 
mounted  the  throne  in  1 328,  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Charles  IV'.,  after  having  held  the  regency. 
France  was  much  divided  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  disputes  about  the  succession.  Edward 
HI.  of  f.ngland  laid  claim  to  it  as  grandson  of 
Philip  IV'.  by  his  mother ;  but  Philip  of  Valois 
took  possession  of  it  as  first  prince  of  the  blood. 
He  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  vassal  the  count 
of  Flanders,  whose  subjects,  on  account  of  bad 
usage,  had  taken  up  arms  against  him.  He  en- 
gaged the  rebels  at  Cassel,  performed  prodigies 
of  valor,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  on  the  24th 
of  August  1328.  Having  made  all  quiet,  he 
devoted  the  time  of  peace  to  the  internal  reguU- 
lions  of  his  kingdom.  Tlie  financiers  were  called 
to  an  account,  and  some  of  them  condemned  to 
death;  among  others  Peter  Remi,  general  of  the 
finances,  who  left  behind  him  nearly  £20,000,000. 
He  afterwards  enacted  various  laws  respecting 
freeholds,  the  appeal  comme  d'abus,  &c.,  the 
principles  of  which  are  more  ancient  than  the 
name.  The  year  1 329  was  distinguished  by  a 
solemn  homage  paid  to  Philip,  by  Edward  III. 
of  England,  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  upon  his 
knees,  and  with  his  head  uncovered.  I'he  in- 
terior peace  of  the  kingdom  was  disturbed  by 
disputes  about  the  distinction  of  the  church  and 
state.  This  controversy  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  the  disputes  afterwards  agitated  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  two  powers;  which  contnbuted  to 
confine  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  nar- 
rower limits.  Soon  after,  Edward  III.  declaring 
war  against  France,  he  recovered  tliose  parts  of 
Guienne  of  which  Philip  was  in  possession. 
The  Flemings,  having  again  revolted  from  France, 
joined  the  standard  of  Edward  ;  and  required 
that  he  would  assume  the  title  of  king  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  as 
then,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  their  treaty,  they 
only  followed  the  king  of  France.  From  this 
period  Ls  dated  the  union  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
and  leopards  in  the  arms  of  England.  Philip's 
arms  were  at  first  attended  with  some  success; 
but  those  advant.iges  were  far  from  compensating 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Sluys  or  Ecluse,  in  which 
the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  120  large  ships, 
and  manned  by  40,000  seamen,  was  beat  by  tliat  of 
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England  in  1310.  This  war,  viliich  had  been 
alti^rtiately  discontinued  and  renewed,  begnn 
aj^iD  with  fury  in  1345.  The  two  amiles  having 
come  lo  an  engagement  the  26th  of  August, 
1346,  near  Crecy,  in  Ponthicu,  tlie  Knghsh 
gained  a  signal  victory.  See  Cressy.  The  loss 
of  Calais,  and  several  other  places,  was  tlic  fruit 
of  this  defeat.  Some  time  before,  Edward  had 
challenged  Philip  of  \'alois  lo  a  single  combat ; 
which  he  refused,  not  from  cowardice,  but  from 
the  idea  that  it  was  improper  for  a  sovereign 
prince  to  accept  a  challenge  from  a  king  who 
was  his  vassal.  At  length,  in  1347,  a  truce  for 
six  months  wa.s  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  and  afterwards  prolonged  at  different 
times.  Philip  died  23d  August,  1330.  lie  had, 
however,  reunited  Dauphiny  to  France.  See 
Dal'puint.  Phdip  likewise  added  to  liis  do- 
main Rousillon,  and  a  part  of  Cerda^e,  by 
lending  some  money  lo  the  king  of  Alajorca, 
who  gave  him  those  provinces  as  a  security ; 
provinces  which  Charles  V'lII.  aAerwards  re- 
stored without  any  reimbursement.  ITie  fic- 
titious and  ideal  value  of  the  coin  was  also  raised, 
and  a  great  deal  of  bad  money  was  issued  from 
the  mint.  The  officers  of  the  mint  were  sworn 
upon  the  gospels  to  keep  the  secret;  but  Plulip 
was  a  fool  to  think  that  so  gross  a  fraud  would 
not  be  discovered. 

Philip  I.,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  son  oftlie 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  1490  he  married 
Jane,  or  Joan,  queen  of  S])ain,  in  whose  right 
he  obtained  that  crown.  He  died  in  1506,  aged 
twenty -eight ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  \.    See  Spais, 

Philip  II ,  son  of  Charles  \'.  and  Isabella  of 
Portugal,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  on  the  21sl  of 
May  1527,  and  became  king  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  by  his  filher's  abdication  in  1554.  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  on  the  t7th  of 
January  1556.  Cluirles  had  made  a  truce  with 
the  French,  but  his  son  broke  it ;  and,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  England,  poured  into 
Picardy  an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  French 
were  cut  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintm, 
on  the  20th  of  August  1557.  ITiat  town  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  day  on  which  the 
breach  was  mounted  Philip  appeared  armed 
cap-a-pie  to  animate  the  soldiers.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  time  that  he  ever  wore  this  military 
dress.  His  terror  was  so  great  during  the  action 
that  he  made  two  vows ;  one,  that  he  would  never 
again  be  present  in  a  battle ;  and  the  other,  to 
build  a  mngniflceni  monastery  to  St.  Ijvjrenee, 
to  whom  he  attributed  the  success  of  his  arms, 
which  he  executed  at  Escurial,  about  seven 
leagues  from  Madrid.  The  taking  of  Chalelet, 
Ham,  and  Noyon,  were  the  only  advantages  de- 
rived from  a  battle  which  might  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  F^rance.  The  duke  of  Guise  repaired  tlie 
disunce  of  his  country  by  the  taking  of  Calais 
and  Tliionvillp.  While  he  was  animating  the 
French,  I'liilip  gained  a  battle  aj^inst  marshal 
de  Tlierines,  near  Gravelines.  His  army  was 
commanded  by  count  Fgniont,  whom  he  after- 
wHrds  caused  to  l>e  beheaded.  He  made  no 
better  u«e  of  the  victory  of  (iravclines  than  he 
bod  done  of  tliat  of  St.  (juinlin;  but  he  reaped 
■draolagt  from  iJie  pvait  of  Cliaieau  Cambriji*, 


the  master-piece  of  his  politics.  By  thai  I 
concluded  the  13th  April,  1559,  he  gained  p 
session  of  Thioiiville,  Mahenbourv,  Monttix 
Hesdin,  and  tlie  county  of  Charolois.  Thm 
so  terrible,  and  attended  with  so  much  cr 
was  terminated,  like  many  others,  by  a  ! 
Philip  took  for  his  third  wife  Elizabeth,  i 
of  Henry  II.,  who  had  been  promised  to  hiH 
son,  prince  Charles,  and  returned  in  triumfl 
Spain,  without  having  drawn  a  sword.  ] 
first  care,  upon  bis  arrival  at  \'alladolid,  wit, 
demand  of  the  grand  inquisitor  an  "■'■•  ■'« ' 
This  was  immediately  granted  to  bin. 
lims  were  strangled  and  burnt.  On-  .j 
Don  Carlos  de  Seza,  ventured  to  draw  DMi 
the  king,  and  said  to  him,  '  How,  Sir,  can  M 
suffer  so  many  wretches  to  be  commiltn)  to! 
flames?  Can  you  be  witness  of  such  iMrbai 
w-ithout  weeping?'  To  this  Philip  replied, I 
my  own  son  were  suspected  of  heresy,  I  «<■ 
myself  give  him  up  to  the  severity  of  ' 
sition.  if  an  executioner  werewanln 
supply  his  place  myself."  On  other  ijcmw 
he  conducteti  himself  agreeably  to  this  iiit 
spirit.  At  length  the  Flemings,  no  long 
to  bear  so  hard  a  yoke,  revolted.  Tlie 
began  witli  the  large  provinces  of  the  co 
but  the  maritime  provinces  only  obtain 
liberty.  In  1579  they  fonoed  theiDsctvttJ 
republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Umii 
viNcES,  which  see- 

Philip  sent  tlie  duke  of  .\lba  to  redo 
but  the  cruelty  of  ttiat  general  only  '. 
exasperate  the  insurgents.     Never  did  op 
parties  fight  *ilh  more  courage  or  fmy. 
iem  having  surrendered  at  discretion, 
querors  caused  all  the  magistrates,  all  l 
and  above   1500  citizens,  to  be 
duke  of  Alba  being  at  length  recalle 
commander  of  the   Hequesnes  was 
place,  and  after  his  death  Don  John  < 
but   neither  of  those  generals  could 
quillily  in  the  Lower  Countries.     To  I 
Charles  V.  succeeded  a  grandson  no  le 
trious,  namely,  Alexander  Faniese  duke  t 
ma,  the  greatest  roan  of  his  time;  but  I 
neither  prevent  the  indeiiendcnce  of  th 
Provinces,   nor  the  progress  of  that 
Philip,  always  at  his  ease  in  S|>ain,  i 
coming  to  reduce  the  re1>els  in  I  lander) 
scnbed   the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
crowns  U|x>n  his  head.     NViUiain,  sup 
Philip,  disdained  to  make  use  of  that 
venjjeance,  and  trusted  lo  his  sword  for  I 
servation.     In  the  ine.ui  time  the  king  i 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Poitngal,  to  i 
had  a  right  by  his  mother  Isabella.     Tint 
dom  was  subjected  to  him  by  the  duke  i 
in  three  weeks,  in  1580.   Antony,  prior* 
being  proclaimed  king  by  the  |>op<ilace< 
had  the  resolution  to  come  to  an  i 
but  he  was  vanquished,  jm         '         I 
fiy  for  his  life     A  cow.ircli 
Gerard,    by   a   pistol-slu>i  mimi    m.- 
Orange,  and  llifreliy  delivered  I'hilip  froal 
most  implacable  and  dangerous  eneu 
vna   chargril   with  this  crime  will 
though,  wlicn  ibe  news  was  commit 
him,  b«  wM  inpntdcni  rnou^h  to  excluta, ' 
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B.  W  bifa  fpiea  two  years  ago,  the 
1^  rtVcfum  and  I  should  have  gained  a 
itoi  b^  it'  But  this  murder  did  not  re- 
tt  Philip  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
(wblic,  already  powerful  by  sea,  assisted 
n  lEiinst  him.  Philip,  having  resolved 
itss  Elizabetli,  fitted  out,  in  1588,  a  fleet 
dUM,  which  were  partly  captured,  partly 
mil  partly  shipwrecked;  and  of  which 
■  celurneil  See  Aii«An.\.  This  entcr- 
M  Sfiun  40,000,000  of  ducal*,  20,000 
ad  luO  ships.  While  Philip  attacked 
ltlie«a»«ncoiiraKinj;  in  France  the  Holy 
I  Ae  object  of  which  was  to  overturn  the 
Ual  itividc  the  state.  The  leai^ers  cou- 
pon bim  the  title  of  protector  of  their  as- 
I ;  which  he  eagerly  accepted,  from  a  per- 
llMl  their  nertions  would  soon  conduct 
we  of  his  ^roily,  to  the  throne  of  France. 
OIT  IV.  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
le  V.i-  '  '  •  France  in  a  quarter  of  an 
Plnl  U,  exhausted  by  the  de- 

Mt  ol    :i3  ivMiii,  and  the  toils  of  govern- 
h«  near  bis  last  hour.    A  slow  fever,  the 
infill    -Tniit,    in. I    ri   'omplicalioil  of  Other 
■  hira  from  business, 
'     •:  I  complaint.    At  lost, 

Elication  of  aistempen,  and 
c«,  he  expired  the  1 3th  of 
*f,  I3W,  aged  seventy-two,  aAera  reign 
■Afifp  T'jrs  and  eight  months.  No  cha- 
■  irawn  by  different  historians  in 
>r«  than  that  of  Philip.  Irom 
>  ncorued  in  history ,  we  cannot  doubt 
IJiiwuJi  in  an  eminent  degree,  penetra- 
pnet,  and  a  capacity  for  government. 
m  tolo  every  branch  of  administration; 
I  a*er  the  conduct  of  his  ministers  with 
i«d  attention ;  and  in  hi*  choice  both  of 
A^hw  generals  disco\-ercd  considerable 
Hk  nerer  appeared  to  be  either  elated 
1^0.  His  tem|Krr  was  the  most  im- 
rmd  his  looks  and  demeanor  were 
'  ami  •MTfrc ;  yet,  among  his  Spanish 
i(bc  .icccss,  listened  patiently 

tor  I.  where  his  hi'^olry  did 

'  redress  their  griev- 
Lippose  that  he  was 
r  M*  wB  xc'ti  •'-'•  *•-  i..iun.     But,  as  his  re- 
H'4f.'ft(  ino<t  corrupt  kmd,  it  ser^-ed 
dm*  Oiir  depravity  of  his  disjiosition ; 
'II  to  commit  the  moit  odious 
ii<-s.     Of  the  triumph  of  honor 
•uiiky  oTcr  th<-  dictates  of  .superstition, 
not  a  Single  instance  in  the  whole 
who  violated  the  most  sacred 
ufUm  m  ri'ligiun  aHbriled  him  a 
1  for  many  year*  the  most 
I  liout   reluctance  or  re- 
1,    which    was    exorbilanl; 
^ich  was  iniplncablc  ;  his  arbi- 
...1,1  submit  to  no  control, 
•  al  for  the  Catholic 
')  spim  to  as  great  a 
■f.t  attained.    Tliough  of 
ill  agreeable  person.     His 
av«,  his  air  tranquil,  and  one 
ftma  his  looks  cither  joy  in 


prosperity  or  chagrin  in  adversity.  The  wan 
ai:^inst  Holland,  France,  and  England,  cost 
Philip  564,000,000  of  ducaU;  but  America  fur- 
nished him  with  more  than  tlie  half  of  that  sum. 
His  revenues,  after  the  junction  of  Portugal,  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  25,000,000  of  ducats, 
of  which  be  only  laid  out  100,000  for  the  mip- 
port  of  his  own  household.  Few  princes  have 
been  more  dreaded,  or  more  abhorred.  He  had 
successively,  if  not  all  at  once,  war  to  maintain 
against  Turkey,  France,  England,  Holland,  and 
almost  all  the  Protestants  of  the  empire,  without 
a  single  ally.  Notwithstanding  so  many  mil- 
lions employed  against  the  enemies  of  Spain, 
Philip  found  in  his  economy  and  his  resources 
wherewith  to  build  thirty  citadels,  sixty-four  for- 
tified places,  nine  seaports,  twenty-five  arsenals, 
and  as  many  palaces,  without  including  the  es- 
curial.  His'debU  amounted  to  140,000,000  of 
ducats,  of  which,  after  having  paid  7,000,000  of 
interest,  the  greatest  part  was  due  to  the  Genoese. 
He  had  sold  or  alienated  a  capital  stock  of 
100,000,000  of  ducats  ill  Italy.  He  affected  to 
be  more  than  commonly  devout ;  he  ate  often  at 
the  refectory  with  the  monks  ;  never  entered  their 
churches  without  kissing  all  the  relics ;  caused 
his  bread  to  be  kneaded  with  the  water  of  a  foun- 
tain which  was  thought  to  possess  a  miraculous 
virtue;  and  boasted  of  never  having  danced. 
One  great  event  of  his  domestic  life  is  the  death 
of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  The  manner  of  this 
prince's  death  is  not  known.  His  body,  which 
lies  in  the  monument  of  the  escuri,il,  is  separated 
from  his  head.  All  that  we  know  of  the  matter 
is,  that  in  1368,  his  father  having  discovered,  or 
pretending  to  have  discovered,  that  he  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  Hollanders,  his  enemies, 
arrested  hirn  himself.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time 
to  pope  Pius  \' .  an  account  of  liLs  son's  imprison- 
ment ;  and  in  his  letter  to  this  pontiff,  the  30th 
of  January,  13tJ8,  says,  'that  from  his  earliest 
years,  the  strength  of  a  wicked  nature  has  stifled 
in  Don  Carlos  every  p<itenml  instruction.'  Philip 

I I.  cause<l  to  be  printed  at  Anvers,  between  1509 
and  1572,  in  8  vols,  folio,  the  fine  Polyglot  Bible 
which  bears  his  name ;  and  he  subjected  the 
islands  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.  He 
married  successively,  1 .  Mary,  daughter  of  John 

III.  king  of  I'ortugal ;  2.  Marv,  daughter  of 
Henry  \'III.,  queen  of  England;  3.  Elizabetli 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  II.;  4.  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  Don 
Carlos  was  tlie  son  of  his  first  wife. 

Piiit.li>,  an  island  in  Lake  Superior,  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  It  lies  towards  the  south 
tide  of  the  kike,  and  south-east  of  Isle  Royal. 

Philik,  F'obt  St.,  a  lately  celebrated  fortress 
of  the  island  of  Minorca,  at  the  entrance  of  Port 
Maiion.  The  works  were  levelled  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1805,  but  the  houses  still  fonn  a  neat 
town. 

PtiiLir  (St.),  a  village  of  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  celebrated  for  a  bridge  of  eight  arcliea, 
curiously  conslniclcd.  Hie  pillars  are  mode  of 
neat  wood  work,  something  similar  to  a  crate, 
and  in  the  fonn  of  a  keel  boat,  the  sliar])  end  lo 
the  current.  Tliis  crate  is  filled  with  stone,  in 
which  the  river  has  lodged  suid,  ckiy,  &c.,  until 
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it  has  become  of  a  toleribly  firm  consistence. 
l)n  the  top  of  the  pillars  lire  pine  logs  laid 
lengthways,  squared  on  two  sides  and  joined 
pretty  close ;  the  whole  makes  a  tolerable  bridge 
for  horses. 

Philip  Islamis,  two  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  cn]>t;»in  llunler  in 
1791,  on  his  return  from  New  South  Wales. 
Tliey  are  nearly  joined  together  by  a  long  sandy 
spit  above  water.  Round  the  largest  island  is  a 
sand-bank  above  water,  which  extends  above  half 
a  mile  into  the  sea.  These  islands  are  danger- 
ous in  the  night  to  shins,  on  account  of  the  sandy 
spits  which  abound  here,  and  the  land  is  low 
and  barren.     Long.  140°  3'  E.,  lat.  8°  6'  S. 

Philip  Island,  an  island  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  about  six  miles  south  of  Norfolk  Is- 
land. Also  another  in  the  South  Pacific,  dis- 
covered by  captain  Turnbull,  and  .so  named  in 
honor  of  Sir  Richard  Philips.  It  is  in  long. 
143'  57'  W.,  lat.  16="  24'  S.  There  are  also  two 
islands  of  this  name  in  the  south  and  ea.Ht  coast 
of  New  Holland. 

PllILlPPlivVU,  or  PuiLTPEAUX  C'ohn  Fre- 
derick), count  of  Maurepas,  a  French  statesman, 
bom  in  1701,  and  in  171.5,  at  the  age  of  only 
fourteen,  appointed  secretary  at  court.  In  1728 
he  became  superintendant  of  the  marine,  and  in 
1738  minister  of  state;  but  in  1749  he  was 
banished  to  Bourges,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  lady 
at  court.  In  1774  he  was  recalled  to  the  minis- 
try by  Louis  X\'I.,  who  placed  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learnuie, 
and  great  liberality;  but  has  been  blamed  by  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Bourbon,  for 
the  advice  he  gave  the  king,  to  assist  the  Ame- 
rican republicans  to  throw  otT  their  ilepcndpnce 
on  Great  Britain.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the 
consequences,  as  he  died  in  1781. 

PHILIHPEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
de|>artment  of  llie  Ardennes,  anciently  called 
Corbigny,  till  Mary  of  Austria  fortified  it  in 
1577,  and  named  it  Philippeville,  in  honor  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Its  fortifications  were  re- 
newed by  lx>uis  Xl\'.  It  is  thirty-six  miles 
north  of  Charletille. 

PHILIPPI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Edones,  on 
the  confines  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  eminence ;  anciently  called  Daluni  and 
Drenides  (Appian),  though  Stralio  secm.s  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  This  town  was  famous  on  seve- 
ral accounts ;  not  onlv  as  taking  its  name  from 
the  celebrated  Philip  1l.  of  IMaccdon,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  a  fit  place  for  carrying  vn  the  war 
affainst  iheTliracinns;  Imtaliioon  uccounl  of  two 
battles  fought  in  its  neighhourhoml  brtwcen  Au- 
gustus and  the  republican  parly.  In  llit  )ir»t  of 
these  battles  Brutus  and  C'asmushad  the  command 
of  thi  '  '       I  army!  while  Oclavinnus,  afier- 

waril  .  .111(1  M;irc  Anionj.  hvij  ihrioni- 

mami.,,  ,,,,,,  ..littrsaric'  '  '"■  ■■"■'■■•<'  Hmlusand 
t'n.«iu«  consisted  of  i'  I  2n,0(K» 

hone;  the   iiii(>eri!il   I'  ,     '  number 

of  legions,  but  more  complete, ami  1;i,iHK)  home: 
so  that  the  niimlxT^  on  both  sides  wi're  protly 
equal.  The  troops  of  Brutus  were  richly  dn?«se<l, 
n>o*t  of  them  linviMjr  ihcir  annoiir  adorned  with 
gold  aad  sUver;  for  Ilrulus,  though  very  frugal 


in  other  respects,  was  thus  extravaganl 
pect  to  his  men,  thinking  that  the  I 
tliey  bad  about  them  would  make  tl 
themselves  the  more,  to  prevent  these 
ing  into  the  enemy's  bands.  Both  thi 
can  generals  appeur  to  have  been  I 
skill  to  Marc  Antony;  for  as  to  Octavi) 
allowed  neTcr  to  have  conquered  b 
valor  of  othen.  A  little  before  the  fit 
ment,  Oclavianus,  who  had  been  il 
wiLs  carried  out  of  the  camp  at  the  pel 
Artorius,  his  physician,  who  had  dn 
he  saw  a  vision  directing  him  to  h4 
Brutus's  men,  who  opposed  the  wing  o 
by  Octavianus,  charged  without  on 
caused  great  confusion,  llowerer, 
succe.ssful ;  for  part  of  them,  taking 
about,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  rear:  t 
they  took  and  plundered  the  camp, 
great  slaughter  of  such  as  were  in  it.  t 
the  rest  putting  2000  Lacrdemoni* 
sword,  who  had  newly  come  to  the  U 
Octavianus.  Tlie  emperor  himself  t 
for,  but  in  vain,  having  been  conveye 
the  reasons  above-mentioned ;  and,  a*  t 
pierced  the  litter  in  which  he  was  u 
ried,  it  was  thence  reported  that  IM 
killed.  This  threw  that  whole  part  d 
into  such  consternation,  that,  when  [ 
tacked  them  in  front,  they  were  most  i 
routed  ;  three  whole  legions  being  cul 
and  a  prodigious  slaughter  made  amot 
lives.  But,  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
jiursuing  too  far,  -the  wing  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Cassius  was  left 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army  j 
they  were  alt.icked  at  once  in  front  oi 
and  thus  they  were  defeated,  and  ( 
takqp,  while  Brutus  imagined  that  be 
a  complete  victory.  Ca-ssius  himself 
an  eminence  at  a  small  distance  front 
whence  he  sent  one  of  his  greatest  i| 
procure  intelligence  concerning  the  fl 
tiLs.  I1iat  general  was  on  his  way,  m 
in  view,  when  the  messenger  set  out, 
met  his  fnruds ;  but  they  surrounding 
quire  the  news,  Cassius,  who  beheld  wl 
imagined  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
retired  to  his  tent,  and  in  despair  caij 
his  freed  men  to  cut  off  his  head,  i 
thus  far  is  certain,  that  he  went  intoth 
a  freed  man,  and  that  his  head  was  ft 
rated  from  his  body  when  Brutus  env 
man,  we  arc  told,  was  never  aflcm 
'Ilie  se<ond  engagement  was  pretty  si( 
first.  Brutus  again  op|>oscil  Octov 
met  with  the  same  siicci.'^s ;  but  in 
time  Antony,  to  whom  he  ought  un<l< 
have  opposed  himself,  havinc  to  do  od 
lieutenants  of  CassiU'.,  t 

over  tlioin      W  hat  v.  t 

stnd  of  Ifuviiii;   the  lu  ..i    ..i    .  inr  3 
Ih'd  fur    prulrclion    to    Bruiiis's    VTS 

Crowdilli;     III    iilni.ii-     t!;.-    riML<     \\:t\    /^ 

pair  an<l   <  g 

a  total  d<f. 

was  almost  cuiin-ly  cut  in  pirrr*. 
tie,  Brutus  put  an  imd  to  hit 
ItoM  (..    The  city  of  Philippi  u  I 
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Altai  j«mot  of  an  epistle  writicn  by  St.  F'aiil 

)jt  iW  ciiR^  in  that  place.      It  wns  a  Koniuii 

Ltue,  I'liny,  Coin,  Inscription.     It  is 

nawiiible  for   bein^    the   birth-place   of 

Uh  periratetic  philosopher,  and  dijci- 

'/  AnMolk.    The  town  is  still  in  being,  but 

~j  4«e>j-cd.     However,  there  is  on  old  am- 

tre.  and  serenU  oUier  monuments  of  iL9 

gntuit\iT. 

nitliPPIANS.    F.PISTtE  OF    PAtt.  TO  1UE. 

-uoicaJ  mtstle  of  the  New  Te'sl;iincnl,  is  gc- 

j  ■p«M  to  hare  been  written  by  Si.  Paul 

MOOCKi  year  of  Ins  imprisonment  at  Home, 

A  t»   «. .'      Tlie  Chnstian  church  was  first 

iii  about  the  year  of  our  1x31x1  51, 

>vho,   having   made   a   progres.s 

ind  Phrystia  (Acts  xvi.)  and  in- 

i«  his  tour  through  Bithynia,  wa.s 

l>y  tlie  Spirit  to  ^  over  to  Macedo- 

j  arrived  at  Philippi,  he,  with  Timothy, 

Silas,  spent  some  days  there  in  preach- 

fOipel.     Though  the  apostle  soon  after 

fi  Luke  and  Timothv  continued  there 

longer  to  carry  on  t!ie  work ;  and  this 

(son  why  he  fixed  on  the  latter  to  visit 

ouis  in  his  absence.     Philip  ii.  19 — 

,,  >..   (r,.,n  Act«  XX.  0,  that  St.  Paul 

(the  I  X  second  visit. 

1  is  quite  of  the  practical 

1  to  be  tli.sii^ed  to  comfort  the  Philip- 

^nndcr  the  concern  they  had  exprcsse<l  at 

I  of  his  imprisonment ;  to  check  a  parly 

;ila>l  3;ip<«r<  to  have  broken  out  among 

,  ud  to  promote  on  the  contrary  an   en- 

»ul  harmnnv  of  aHcction  ;  to  guard 

be-.i  •!  from  tlie  purity  of 

ilui^  .:ng  teachers  ;  to  sup- 

t  WMler  iiii^  tii.ii^  uiih  which  they  strug- 

,  ibove  all,  to  inspire  them  Miih  a  con- 

KB  their  profession  by  the  most  exalted 

I  m  the  divine  life. 

lUHPlC,  from  the  invectives  of  Demos- 

t  Philip  of  Macedon.  Any  invective 

ILIPPirS,  Or,  ^iXtiriricoi  \oyoi,  in  litera- 
whirh  is  given  to  the  orations  of 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
i  Tk«'    ,  are  reckoned  the  master 

4lf  Uiat  great  orator :  I^onginus  quotei 
ilMlaoca  of  the  sublime  m  them ;  and 
I  cut  a  thousand  latent  beauties.  Indeed 
eloquence  in  %vhich  Demosthenes 
dM  (k«qu«nl  inieniigations  and  apo»- 
I  wkcfe^th  be  attacked  the  indolence  of 
couUj  be  no  where  better  em- 
f«d.  Wlisiever  delic^ii^y  be  in  the  oration 
Lrptioim,  the  philippics  have  (he  advan- 
>  o»er  tt,  were  it  only  on  acount  of  tlie  suh- 
,  •kieh  z<y<^  Oeninsihcnes  so  fair  a  field  to 
Ml,  thai  of  moving  and  as- 
llalicamasseus  ranks  the 
'•\e  among  the  (ihilippics, 
ii  in  unler :  but  though  hi.s 
I.  Ill  that  force  and  majesty 
Cioero  characterises  the  philippics  of 
I  «C«m  to  exclude  the  oration  on 
:  and  authorise  the  almost  universal 
of  ikc  learned,  who  reject  it  as  spurious. 
Pkotm,  tiui  others,  but  above  all  the 
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langiiidness  of  tlie  style,  and  the  lowness  of  the 
expressions,  which  reign  throughout  tlie  whole, 
seem  to  a-^sign  it  to  Ilegesippus. 

PiiiMPPics  is  a  term  likewise  applied  to  the 
fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against  Marc  Antony. 
Cicero  himself  gave  them  this  title  in  his  epistio 
to  lirutus  ;  and  posterity  have  found  it  so  jus4 
that  it  has  been  conthued.  Juvenal,  Sal.  x. 
calls  the  second  tlic  divine  philippic,  and  styles 
it  ConspicuiB  divina  Philippica  fain:e.  That  ora- 
tor's entitling  his  last  and  most  valued  orations 
after  the  philippics  of  Demosllienes  shows  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  them.  Cicero's  philip- 
pics cost  him  his  life;  Marc  Antony  having 
been  .so  irritated  with  them,  that  when  he  arrived 
at  the  triumvirate,  he  procured  Cicero's  muider, 
cut  off  his  head,  ana  stuck  it  up  in  tlie  very 
place  whence  the  orator  had  delivered  them. 

The  PHILIPPINE  15I.ANDS,  the  best  defined 
division  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  extending 
between  the  latitudes  5°  and  20"^  N.,  or  from 
Borneo  nearly  to  Formosa:  their  number  has 
been  estimated  at  above  10,000,  but  500  or  GOO 
only  are  of  any  consequence;  the  remainder 
being  merely  rocks,  and  m^ny  not  half  a  mile  in 
circuit.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  Luyon,  or 
Luconia;  to  the  south  of  which  the  principal 
islands  are  Mindoro,  Panay,  Marindique,  Negros, 
Masbatc,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Samar,  and  Magin- 
danao :  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  being  denomi- 
nated Bisayas  ;  alsolslas  de  Pintados,  or  Painleil 
Islands,  the  inhabitants  having  been  accustomed 
to  paint  their  bodies  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards.  All  these  islands  are  nominally  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Spnish  government  at  MuniKa, 
and  some  of  them  partially  colonised,  paying  a 
tribute,  collected  by  the  corregidores,  or  alcaides 
mayores,  of  the  provinces  into  which  they  are 
subdivided.  Into  oilier  places,  however,  the 
Spaniards  have  never  been  able  to  penetrate ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  having  escaped  from  their  yoke 
into  the  fastnesses  and  inaccessible  parts,  wage 
an  inveterate  war  against  them. 

These  islands  offer  a  terribly  magnificent 
spectacle.  The  mountains  which  cross  them  in 
every  direction  lose  their  heads  in  the  clouds, 
while  their  sides  are  covered  with  basaltes,  lava, 
scoric,  and  other  volcanic  matter,  and  in  many 

filaces  are  seen  boiling  springs  and  wells  of 
iquid  burning  sulphur.  All  these  appearances 
and  phenomena  are  the  work  of  extinct  volca- 
noes, of  those  still  in  ignition,  or  of  fires  con- 
cealed in  the  bowels  of  ibe  earth,  which  produce 
fre<|uent  and  terrible  earthquakes.  Tlie  sur- 
face of  the  islands  is  almost  universally  furrowed 
by  innumerable  ravines,  and  has  many  large 
tracts  of  marsh  and  turf  and  some  consider- 
able lakes. 

The  same  variety  of  seasons  is  found  here  as 
on  the  coasts  of  Hlodostan,  and  proceeds  from  a 
similsyr  cause,  the  chain  of  mountains  lliat  run 
thmugh  the  Archipelago  from  north  bo  south. 
During  the  monsoon  from  May  to  September, 
the  rain  is  continual  on  the  west  coasts,  and  all 
the  plains  arc  transformed  into  lakes.  Violent 
storms  are  al.so  exjierienced  at  this  season  ;  while 
towards  the  nortli  and  east  the  winter  is  serene 
and  dry.  The  north-east  monsoon  in  October, 
however,  brings  smiilar  rains  and  storms  on  lliese 
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toasts.  This  constant  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere rendors  these  islands  supereminently  fer- 
tile, and  preserves  a  porpetual  verdure,  not  only 
in  the  trees,  but  on  tht  meadows,  which  produce 
a  luxuriant  herba9;e,  and  are  throughout  the  year 
enamelled  with  Howen  of  the  roost  beautiful 
tinU. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  colonial  commodities  ;  and  their  situa- 
tion is  most  advanUigeoiu  for  the  commerce  of 
India,  China,  and  America.  Rice  is  their  chief 
production,  and  the  best  food  of  the  natives,  who 
appear  to  have  cultivated  it  in  large  quantities 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  'Die  oilier 
products  are  diffbrpnt  sorts  of  pulse,  such  as 
mongos,  patani,  kidney  beans,  and  millet,  Tlie 
pith  of  the  palm,  the  young  shoots  of  the  sugar 
cane,  green  w^ithes,  and  other  Kucculents,  serve 
also  as  food,  and  the  natives  cultivate  the  bread 
fruit,  beans,  the  cacavata.  Sic.  lliey  take  parti- 
cular care  of  the  palm  tree,  as  from  it  th«v  pro- 
cure both  a  spirit  and  an  oil,  together  with  a 
species  of  sweetmeat,  named  by  them  chanaca. 
The  fruit  trees  are  few  in  number,  and  of  an  in- 
different quality,  except  the  plantain,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  oninge  and  mango.  The 
areca,  or  betel  nut,  is  also  cultivated,  and  u.sed 

f)rofu»€ly  under  the  name  of  ilmo.  Manilla 
ikewise  producer  indi)>o.  Cotton  is  also  raised 
for  clothing;  and  dyed  with  indigo,  log-wood, 
and  the  seed  of  the  achisic  tree.  Wax,  wild 
honey,  amber,  marble,  tar,  brimstone,  and  many 
other  lesser  objects,  may  also  be  named  among 
the  commercial  produce. 

Iir  the  interior  there  are  mines  of  gold  and 
iron,  but  they  are  little  attended  to ;  gold  is  also 
procured  by  washing  the  sand  which  flows  in 
the  small  streams  from  the  mountains.  At  Pa- 
racale  the  gold  mines  are  worked,  but  rer)'  in- 
dolently, and  scarcely  so  as  to  defray  the  charges. 
In  the  mountains  there  is  excellent  limber  both 
for  ship  and  house  building,  and  the  bamboos 
are  very  long  and  thick.  Of  these  the  natives 
construct  their  houses,  covering  them  with  palm 
leaves. 

The  Spaniards  introduced  here  horses  and 
homed  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  so  as  to  run 
wild  among  the  inountams.  They  also  intro- 
duced sheep,  geese,  grapes,  figs,  wheat,  pepper, 
coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  various  turo- 
peao  plants,  which  have  thriven  remarkably  well. 
Among  the  birds  found  here  are  the  swiillows, 
which  form  the  edible  nests  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese ;  the  biche  de  mar,  another  Chi- 
ticse  delicacy,  is  also  procured  on  the  coast. 
On  the  shores  are  a  great  variety  of  shells  and 
shell  fish :  among  the  rest  are  cowries  and  the 
enormous  Kima  cockle,  some  of  which  will  hold 
■  gallon,  and  are  used  for  vessels  of  holy  water 
in  (he  churches. 

The  sloth  both  of  the  Indians  and  Hie  Spa- 
niard* are  here  great  obitacles  to  improvement; 
add  to  iheie  the  liumcniies  which  sweep  away 
and  de?tri>y  the  plantations,  and  the  destruction 
caused  by  insects,  nis,  and  other  vermin  with 
which  the  country  teems. 

The  natives  carry  on  Hmonc  themselves  a  b.\r- 
tff  in  winch  gold  i»  ilie  medium  of  exchange  ; 
tliejr  c«rry  on  likewise  a  small  tnde  with  the 


Chinese  and  M,ilays  of  Borneo  for  flag-i 
copper,  and  articles  of  fiimiture-  As  to  ciol 
ing,  they  go  almost  naked  ;  their  rice  tlieyxgl 
in  a  joint  of  the  bamboo,  and  eat  it  off  ^^M 
tain  leaf.  V^ 

The  early  Spanish  visitors  of  the  Philippuii 
seriously  speak  of  the  natives  as  divided  ui 
three  cUsses ;  satyrs,  men  with  tails,  ami  ■ 
monsters.  It  is  probable  they  mean  the  vuiii 
tribes  of  Bisayan  Indians,  and  the  strange  tM 
of  oriental  negroes,  who  still  occupy  the  PiipM 
Isle ;  the  latter  roaming  the  mountains  alnq 
in  a  stale  of  nature,  and  subsisting  on  roots  UI 
such  animals  as  they  could  kill  with  the  bowHj 
arrow.  Tlie  Spaniards  are  of  opinion  tliat  Um 
are  the  original  iuhabitanls  of  the  PhiltnpiM 
and  that  the  Bisayans  were  intruders.  At  pi) 
sent  the  Papuas  are  few,  and  their  powir  liniilt^ 
but  their  hatred  to  the  Bisajans  11' 
such  perfection,  that,  when  the  lattti 
gro,  it  is  customary  fur  another  to  binU  luuufl 
to  bis  countrymen  by  oath  ttiat  he  will 

f>ear,  and  will  not  return  among  them  un 
las  killed  tliree  or  four  Bisayans.     The 
tribe  is  principally  found  in  tlie  Island  i 
con ;  but  there  are  several  other  races  ' 
habit  these  islands,  who  differ  conside 
features  and  language.     Such  are  the  Pj.mp 
who   reside   to   the   north  of  Manilla, 
painted  races. 

Among  the  Bisayans,  the  rajah,  or  chie 
the  assistance  of  elders,  regulates  civil 
but  in  criminal   cases  the   relations  are 
tomcd  to  compound  with  the  aggressor  iaj 
unless  in  cases  of  murder,  when  the  law  i 
liation  is  sanctioned.     If  the  perpetrator  I 
to  be  of  a  different  village  or  tribe,  all  i' 
munily  of  which  the  deceased   was  a 
make  it  a  common  cause,  and  numbers! 
consequence,  killed  and  made  slaves  ool 
sides.     A  person  suspected  of  thef\  is  obli| 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  drawing  a  stone  fr« 
bottom  of  a  cauldron  of  boi'.ing  water,  aial| 
fails  is  fined  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
tery  is  also  punished  by  a  mulct.     Polyi; 
not  allowed  ;  but  concubines  are  freely  I 
the  principal  pervins. 

Among   certain    tribes   the   bndrgrooml 
chases  his  bride  by  a  previous  service  of  i 
years.     Huring  this  |>roliation  it  is  iiicumb 
all  the  relations  of  the  suitor  to  behave  i 
fully  to  the  bride  and  her  family,  as  if  i 
suit  be  offered  the  marriage  is  annulled,  i 
female  is  to  be  dis|>osod  of  a  second  time, 
bridegroom,  to  console  himself  for  las  sulT 
as  soon  as  his  term  of  service  ends,  tr 
wife  OS  a   slave.      Tlie   marriage 
pcrforme<l  by  the  immolation  of  a  lio«r,  ' 
slain  by  a  priestess  with  much  giimac«. 

Of  the  Ta-gala,  or  Ciala  language,  tfa« 
six  dialects  in  the  island  of  Ijiyon,  and 
Atton.  Some  of  these  are  current  in 
lands,  but  the  most  general  are  the  Ta 
Misaya  ;  the  last  of  which  is  very  barbuoil , 
the  other  more  refined  and  polished.  ThttI 
phabet  consists  of  seventeen  letters ;  ihnl  < 
these  beinit  vowels  and  fourteen  consononU.  11 
Tagula  characters  are  used  in  Comintoa,  I 
genenl  among  the  Tagols*,  who  have 
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The  idioms  of  Oiis  languaee  are 
wteofHtt,  lad  it  often  becomes  quite  impos- 
"  ri  ptnoo  "bo  undpnjiands  all  the  words 
to  coinpreheod  the  meaning   of 
The    religious    traditions   of    the 
.  (heir  gennlogics,  and  the  fi?ats  of 
id  berocf,  are  carefully  preserved  in 
I  petriM  and  mjd^. 

ir  leh^oos  ceremonies  the  Bisayans  use 

ruiablior  temples,  their  sacrifices  bein); 

I  m  uboun,  which  they  raise  for  that  pur- 

■or  hare  they  any  external  address  to 

They  h.«ve  priestesses,  whom  they 

iilfnin.  .ir  calalonas  :  and  the  sacrifices 

I  evil  spirits  and  to  the  manes 

|r  They  have  many  superati- 

!  of  winch  is  respecting  the  Patianac,  a 

i  or  ideal  being,  whose  employment   they 

IMBKMs  in  preventing,  by  a  method  peculiar 

"  ",  the  delivery  of  a  woman  in  labor.     To 

I  die  malignity  of  tliis  demon,  the  htis- 

j  made  fiist  the  door,  strips  off  his 

kGgbia  a  Are,  and,  arming  himself  with  ii 

1  it  funouily  about  until  the  wo- 

>fc  drill  wed-    The  Tigbalang  is  another  ob- 

^iMr  apprehension,  and  is  described  as  a 

which  assumes  a  variety  of  uncouth 

I  Md  ialcrpoies  its  authority  to  prevent 

IWted  Indians  from  performing  the  du- 

l<f  l«li({ion.     They  do  not  believe  in  any 

(  of  reward  or  punishment ;  but  they 

the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 

It  to  retain  in  the  next  world  all  the 

I  iMidcnl  to  that  on  earth.     For  this  reA- 

t^nhee  on  the  tomb  clothes,  arms,  and 

i}  ttd,  on  the  fourth  day,  when  llie  funeral 

•t  is  performed,  a  vacant  seal  is  left   at 

I  for  the  deceased,  whom  lliey  believe  to 

',  tlthinigh  not  perceptible. 
lilbnd*  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
It  bol  It  was  not  till  the  year  1.565  that 
f^tn  uken  possession  of  by  a  fleet  from 
Itft  which  first  anchored  off  the  island  of 
|Md  lubdued  It.  In  1570  a  settlement  was 
l_«t  the  mouth  of  the  Manilla  River,  and 
nog  year  the  town  of  that  name 
Ilie  capital  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
In  1574  the  colony  was  attacked 
^  of  Chinese  pirates,  who  were  with 
rnimbed. 

pniiards  io  1590  attacked  the  island  of 

r  Jolo,  but  were  in  their  turn  repulsed 

1  •laMthter ;  nor  could  they  make  any 

I  Ml  uc  Sooloo  pirates,  who  have  for 

(■atnries  been  the  scourge  of  the 

The    Dutch    having    established 

te  India,  a  war  commenced  in  this 

I  between  them  and  the  Spaniards, 

I  amtlj  half  a  century.      By  A.  D. 

HBker  of  Chinese  on  these  islands 

d  to  30,000.      In  1639  the  Spaniards 

a  war  against  them,  and  made  so 

i  a  hiT<ick,  that  in  a  short  time  they  were 

I  to  7000,  who  surrendered  at  discretion. 

I  this  period  the  nitiitc  Indians  remained 

t  haiim  k  (reater  hatred  to  the  Chinese 

>T>T>kctiMfoYof  the  Philippines  enpelled 
*CMmm;  im,  m  order  to  prevent  their 


future  eslablishincnt  in  the  archipclai;n,  appro 
priuted  tlie  quarter  of  St.  Fernando  for  the  re . 
ception  of  such  as  should  come  in  future  on 
commercial  pursuits. 

In  1762  Manilla  was  taken  by  the  English. 
They  arrived  in  the  bay  23rd  of  September,  and 
found  the  Spaniards  quite  unprepared  to  receive 
them.  Un  the  morning  of  the  24th  a  summons 
was  sent  to  the  town ;  the  troops  and  stores  were 
then  landed,  and  the  city  invested.  On  the  4th 
of  October  the  batteries  were  opened,  and  tlie 
following  day  a  practicable  breach  was  effected, 
on  the  fith.  at  day-liEht,  the  storming  party 
mounted  the  breach,  and  the  governor  and  prin- 
cipal officers  were  ^lad  tosurrender  at  discretion. 
At  the  peace  in  1764  it  was,  however,  relin- 
quished. 

Since  this  period  the  Spanish  colonies  in  these 
islands  have  not  been  disturbed  by  European 
enemies,  although  frequently  threatened  with  in- 
vasion from  the  British  settlements.  liesides 
Manilla,  and  the  larger  establishments  on  I.ucon, 
they  have  many  settlements  scattered  over  the 
islands  to  the  south,  but  such  is  the  weakness 
of  the  colonial  government  that  they  have  never 
been  able  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of 
a  few  despicable  pirates,  in  February,  1809, 
the  Spanish  government  of  the  Philippines  pub- 
lished a  declaration  of  their  adherence  to  Fer- 
dinand VII.  and  opened  their  ports  to  the  Bri- 
tish ;  afler  which  a  brisk  trade  arose  which  has 
been  considerably  injured  by  the  revolutionary 
warfare  in  Mexico. 

All   kinds  of  India  piece  goods  may  be  im- 

fiorled  here  with  advantage,  especially  ordinary 
ong  cloth,  white,  blue,  and  red  ;  handkerchiefs 
of  all  kinds  ;  chintz,  principally  dark  grounds  ; 
Surat  goods  of  most  sorts,  and  all  kinds  of  cut- 
lery and  iron.  The  exports  are  birds'  nests, 
cassia,  gold  dust,  pepper,  rattans,  sago,  tortoise 
shell,  wax,  wild  honey,  amber,  marble,  tar, 
brimstone,  and  many  inferior  articles.  From 
1802  (o  1806  there  were  imported  into  Manilla, 
from  the  British  settlements  in  India,  goods  and 
treasure  to  tlie  amount  of  2,859,822  rupees, 
equal  to  about  £286,000 ;  the  exports  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  5,163,564,  equal  to 
about  £516,356.  Junks  also  come  to  Oiese 
islands  from  China,  bringing  various  articles  for 
the  coiuumption  of  the  resident  Chinese,  silk 
goods,  lackered  ware,  teas,  China  ware,  &c.,  for  the 
Acapuico  ships.  Their  returns  are  principally 
in  dollars,  cochineal,  or  black  wood. 

PiiiLipriNEs,  a  religious  society  of  young 
women  at  Home,  so  called  from  their  taking  St. 
Philip  de  Neri  for  their  protector.  It  consists  of 
100  poor  girls,  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are 
of  age  to  be  married,  or  become  nuns,  under  tlie 
direction  of  religious  women.  They  wear  a 
white  Teil,  and  black  cross. 

PlllLIPPISTS,  a  temporary  sect  among  tlie 
Lutherans ;  the  followers  of  Melancthon.  He 
had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ubiqnists,  who 
arose  in  his  time;  and,  the  dispute  growing  still 
hotter  after  his  death,  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg,  who  espoused  Melancthon 's  opiniuu,  were 
called  by  the  Flacians,  who  attacked  it,  Philip- 
pis  ts. 

PHILIPPOPOLI,  or  Fii  isr,  a  considerably 
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town  of  Greece,  in  Macedon,  situated  on  a  small 
island  formed  by  the  Marizia,  which  is  here  na- 
vigable. It  was  founded  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  before  the  earthquake 
which  took  place  here  in  1818,  was  n  lliriving 
place,  containing  30,000  inhabiuints,  a  consider- 
able number  of  whom  were  (ireek  Christians, 
and  bad  an  archbishop.  It  had  several  hand- 
some liaths  and  mosques,  but  the  above  calamity 
greatly  re<Iuoed  the  place.  The  chief  existini; 
manufactures  are  woollens  and  cotton  yarn  ;  rice 
is  also  lar);ely  cultivatifd  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ninety-five  miles  W.  N.  \V.  of  Adrianople,  and 
225  W.  N.  W.  of  Constantinople. 

PHILIPPON     DE     L»     MADELEINE     (Louis), 

bom  at  Lyons  in  1734,  studied  the  law  at  Be- 
sanfon,  where  he  settled,  and  filled  several  public 
offices.  In  1795  he  was  created  librarian  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  and  on  the  Kcstonition, 
in  1814,  received  a  pension  from  monsieur,  now 
Charles  X.  He  died  in  IB  IB,  having  published 
the  following  works : — Jeux  d'un  Enfant  dii 
Vaudeville;  Choix  de  Chansons  de  M.  Philip- 
jion  de  la  Madeleine;  L'EU-ve  d'Epicure;  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  Necessity  et  les  Moyens  de  suppri- 
mer  les  Peines  Capitales  ;  Manuel  et  nouveaux 
Guide  du  promeneurauxTuilleries;  Grammaire 
des  Gens  du  Monde ;  Uictionnaire  portatif  des 
Poetes  Francaises  morts  depuis  1050,  jusqu'en 
1804,  preceded  by  an  abridged  history  of  French 
poetry;  Dictionnaire  portatif  des  Rimes;  Voy- 
ages de  Cyrus,  par  Ramsay  ;  Morceaux  choisis 
des  Caracu^res  ae  la  Bruyere,  with  a  notice  on 
the  author.  Philippon  al-so  wrote  several  come- 
dies, in  conjunction  with  MM.  Leger,  Therigny, 
viscount  Segur,  and  the  prevost  d'tray. 

PHILIPS  (Ambrose),  an  English  poet,  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Leicester- 
ihire,  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  wrote  his  pastorals,  which 
acquired  him  at  the  time  so  high  a  repuation. 
His  next  performance  was  the  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  written,  according  to  Cibbcr,  to  make 
known  his  political  principles,  the  archbishop, 
who  is  the  hero  of  his  work,  being  a  strong  oppo- 
nent to  the  high  church  measures.  When  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  came  to  London,  he 
became  a  constant  attendant  at  Button's  coffee^ 
house,  where  be  became  intimate  with  the  most 
Crlebtated  geniu.<ies  of  that  age,  particularly  with 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  who,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Tatler,  inserted  a  poem  of  Mr.  Philips'*, 
called  a  Winter  Piece,  date<l  from  Copenhagen, 
on  which  he  bestows  the  highest  encomiums ; 
and,  indeed,  so  much  justice  is  in  these  bis  com- 
mendations, that  even  Pone  himself,  who  had  a 
fixed  aversion  for  the  autnor,  while  he  afl'ected 
to  despise  his  other  works,  used  always  to  except 
this.  He  wrote  se%eral  dramaiiml  pieces;  The 
Briton  ;  Distressed  Mother  :  and  Humphrey 
ThiVe  of  Gloucester,  all  of  which  met  with  suc- 
cess, and  one  of  them  a  still  a  standani  of  enter- 
lainmem  at  the  theatres,  being  generally  repealed 
several  times  every  season.  Mr.  Philips  s  cir- 
cumstances were  in  general,  not  only  easy,  but 
affluent,  from  his  being  comiette<l,  by  his  politi- 
cal principles,  with  penuiis  of  great  con.«equence. 
He  wan  concerned  with  Or  Hugh  Boulter,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  right  bonoruble 


Richard  West,  csn.,  lord  cliancellor  of  Ijj 
bisiiop  Burnet,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Step" ' 
writing  a  series  of  papers  called  the  Free! 
which  were  all  published  together  by  ." 
lips,  in  3  vols.  12mo.     In   the   end   of\ 
Anne's  reign  he  was  secretary  to  the  Ita 
Club,  a  set  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wiio  ! 
formed  an  association  in  honor  of  thai 
and  for  the  support  of  its  interests,   "v 
station  in  this  club,  wiih  the  leal  r^li. 
writing>>,  recommended  him  to  the  favon 
new  government.     He  was,  soon  after  I 
sion  of  king  George  I.,  put  into  the  i 
of  the  peace,  and  appointed  a  commii 
lotler)'.     And,  on  Di.  Boulter's  being  i 
mate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  that 
across  St.  George's  Channel,  where  he  ( 
siderable  preferments,  and  was  elected 
ber  of  the  house  of  commons  for  , 
length,  having   purchased   an  aimuity 
of  £400  per  annum,  he  came  over  to  1 
some  time  in  1748,  but  died  soon  after,] 
lodgings  near  Vauxhall  in  Surrey.     '  Of  I 
snnal  character,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'all 
beard   is,   that    he   was    eminent   for 
and  skill  in  the  sword,  and  that  in  ooa* 
he  was  solemn  and  pomjwus.' 

PiiiLii>s(CathBrine),  an  ingenious  lady,^ 
ter  of  Mr.  John  Fowler,  merchant,  bom  i ' 
don  in  January,  1631.  and  educated  at  Hi 
She  married  James  Philips  of  the  priory  < 
digan,  esq.,  and   went  with  the   vi* 
Dungannon  into  Ireland,  where  she 
Corneille's   tragedy   of   Pompcy    into 
which  was  several  times  acted  there 
applause.     She  translated  also  the  four  I 
of  Horace,  another  tngedy  of  Comeille,4 
being  doi:e   by  Sir  John   Uenham.     ~ 
died  of  the  small-)M)X  in  London,  22d  Jo 
much  and   justly  regretted ;  '  having 
says  Lingbaine,  '  any  of  ber  sex  her  i 
poetry.' 

Philips  (Fabian),  author  of  several  I 
lating  to  the  ancient  customs  and  prir 
England,  was  bom  at  Prestbury  in  GU 
shire,  September  2Bth,  1601.     He  studio 
inns  of  Chancery,  and  the  Middle  TemplCtJ 
he  became  learned  in  the  law.    In  the  ar 
he  was  a  bold  assertor  of  tlie  king's  { 
and,  two  days  before  Charles  I.  was  I 
wrote  a  protestation  against  the  intended  I 
and  caused  it  to  be  printed,  and  affixed  I 
in  all  public  places.     He  likewise  pub" 
1649,  4to.,  a  pamphlet  entitled  Veritas  ! 
cussa ;  or  King  Cliarles  1.  no  Man  of  Uk 
a  Martj-T  for  his  People ;  which  was  t«p 
ICCO,  8vo.     In  1653,  when  the  courts  of  J 
at  Westminster,  especially  the  Cha 
voted  down  by  Oliver's  parliament,  he  [ 
Considerations  against  ttie  dissolving  aod  | 
them  awav  ;  for  which  he  received  the  ih 
\\illiam  Lenthal,  esq.,  speaker  of 
He  was  for  some  time  ftlazcr  for  La 
dicsex,  Cambridgeshire,  and   Hunlin 
and  s|)ent  much  money  in  sorehing  i 
writing  in  fiivor  of  the  royal  prrr 
only  reward  he  receivwl  wai  the  pli 
the  commissioners  for  regulatinft  th>.^ 
X°200  ]ier  annum,  which  lasted  two  ycus. 
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n,  when  the  bill  for  taking  awny 

I  *a  dnxniliiig   in   parliament,  lie 

nMohed  a  Ixiok  to  snow  tlie  neces- 

TOf  theiD,  entitled  Tenenda  non 

^ifte ifeoewiijr  of  presenringTenures 

"' niij^itVwrv  ice,  which  were  a 

Jim  pojiuli,  &c.,  1660,  4to, 

bfd  The  Antiquity,  l.e^lity, 

"Necessity  of  Preemption  and 

king,  4to. ;  and  afterwards 

Pieces  upon  similar  subjects.     lie 

ate*  in  his  Klenchus  Motiium.  lie 

17th,  1690,  in  his  ei^-lily-ninlh 

>  I'Urn'l  :H  Tw^ford  in  Middlesex. 

s  neither  close  nor  well 

a  political  pamphlet  iii 

Ltw   Major  et   Minoi,  showing' 

I  Midi  I  est,  as  ii  I'acliouiily  pre- 

f,  and  arbitrary  l'o«er. 

kn),  an  eminent  Krglish  poet,  was 

I  was  eJuciiied  ;ii  \\  iiitliesler 

11  poem  which  diMiiiftuislied 

vlid   .'^liiilinv,   publi^shed    in 

xi  waa   Blenheim.     In    1706   lie 

poem    upon  Cyder,     lie  aUo 

|Oilc  10  lleory  St.  John,  p.<<q.,  which 

masterpiece,     lie  was  contrivin<; 

\i  but,  his  health   failin;^,  he  was 

every  thing  but  the  care  of  it. 

r*er,  did  not  save  him  ;  for,  af^er 

'  lime,  be  died  at  Hereford,  Feb- 

8,  of  a  consumption  and  asthma, 

rhcU  his  ihirty-thiid  year.     He 

Mb  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and 

Mil  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 

•  by  Sir  Simon  Iiarcourt,aAerwards 

t,  wilh  an  epitaph  written  by  Dr. 

YTbomm),  a  learned  English  Catholic, 
ij  in   Buckinghamshire,  in  1708, 
ttl  Ixturain.     He  was  afterwards 
miasiooary  to  tlneland,  where  he 
Tiler  10  a  Student  in  Divinity,  and 
"In!  llie  work  for  which  he  is  most 
I.iff  of  Cardmal  I'ole,  in  2  voU. 
•  i-ndeavoured  to  soften  the  harsh 
f«nd  to  wa»h  his  church  from 
nd  tyranny.  Several  EnLdish 
nswent  tn  this  work,  particu- 
,  Dr.  Closter  Uidlev,  kc.     Pliilips 
«  I7T4. 

'UO,  a  town  of  Baden,  about  half 

I  Rhine.     It  was  long  fortified, 

SI  places  in  Germany ;  but 

to  go  to  decay,  and  in  the 

revolution  completely  dis- 

ilton  i*  in  the  midst  of  marshes, 

[tmbeolthy.    I'he  celebrated  duke 

of  James  II.  of  England,  was 

ill,wibilr  (iitiling  llie  trenches 

tlh  June.  1734.      l'<ipulalion 

Buth  uf  Spire,  and  fourteen 

.  rbing  sctl.ement  of  Ij>wer 
ccasi  of  Missiqui  Bay, 
I  the  bouiKiary  line  between 
dw  territories  of  the  United 
i  fhet,  but  chiefly  built  of 


I'HILIST;E.\,  in  ancient  geoprajihy,  the 
country  of  the  Fhilisliues :  which  lay  along  the 
Medilenanean,  from  Joppa  to  the  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  extending  to  inland  places  not  fur 
from  the  coasL  It  is  also  called  Falestina  (Jo- 
sephus),  a  name  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  Holy  Land.     See  Palestiks. 

I'HILIST.Kl,  or  I'milistim,  the  people  of 
Philistna,  called  also  C'aphtorim  and  Philisiini, 
originally  from  Egypt,  and  descendants  of  Ham. 
Moses.  Tliey  expelled  and  destroyed  the  Ili- 
vites  tlie  ancient  inhabitanUi,  and  occupied  theii 
country;  that  is,  the  regions  which  retained  the 
name  of  I'liilistim,  in  which  tliat  of  Caphtonm 
was  swallowed  up. 

J'llIl.ISTINES,  Hhilistini,  the  andem 
inhabitants  of  I'alestine,  well  known  in  saiivd 
history.  The  people  aie  sometimes  called  in 
Scripture  Cherethites  and  Caphtorims.  The 
earlier  part  of  tlieir  history  is,  like  tliat  of  uiost 
other  nations,  very  obscure  and  unceitain.  The 
authors  of  tlie  I'niversal  History  tell  us  that  tliev 
were  descended  partly  from  the  Casluliim,  and 
partly  from  the  Caphtonm,  both  from  Mizrami, 
the  sun  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah.  Muses  tells 
us  (Ueul.  xi.  23)  lliat  they  drove  out  tlie  Avini, 
or  Avites,  even  to  Auah,  or  Cazali,  where  tliey 
settled :  but  when  this  happened  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Hut  our  learned  authors  are  clearly 
of  opinion  that  the  Cusluhini  and  Caphloriin, 
from  whom  the  I'hilij^ines  are  descended,  cauie 
originally  from  Egypt,  and  cidled  the  country 
which  they  had  conquered  by  their  own  name. 
.See  I'.u.ESTixt.  Many  interpreters,  however, 
think  tiat  Caphtor  was  but  smoihcr  name  fur 
Cappadocia,  which  they  imagine  to  have  been 
the  origin.il  country  of  the  Philistines.  But 
father  Calmet,  in  a  particular  dissertation  prefixed 
to  the  first  book  of^  Samuel,  endeavours  to  show 
that  they  were  originally  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Tlie  reasons  which  led  him  to  think  that  Caphtor 
is  the  Isle  of  Crete  are  as  follow  : — Tlie  I'liiJis- 
tincs  were  strangers  in  Palestine,  as  appears  in 
various  parts  of  Scripture,  such  as  Gen.  x.  14 ; 
Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xlvii.  4;  and  Amos  ix.  7, 
whence  the  iSeptuagint  always  translate  this  name 
strangers.  Tlieir  proper  name  was  Chercthims. 
See  Hzekiel  xxv.  16;  Zephaniah  ii.  5;  and  1 
Samuel  xxx.  14.  I'he  kings  of  Judah  had 
foreign  guards,  called  the  Cherethites  and  Pcleth- 
ites,  who  were  of  the  number  of  the  Philistines. 
2  Sam.  XV.  18.  I'he  Septuagint,  under  the  name 
Cherelliites,  understood  the  Cretans;  and  by 
Chereth  they  understood  Crete.  Besides,  the 
Scripture  says  that  the  Philistines  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Caphtor.  Now  we  see  no  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  wherein  the  marks  whereby  the 
Scnptiire  describes  Caphtor  and  Cherelhim, 
agree  better  than  in  the  Isle  of  Crete.  The 
name  Cretim  or  Chereihim  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Cretenses.  Tlie  Cretans  are  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  people  who  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  pretended 
to  have  been  jiroduced  originally  out  of  their 
own  soil.  This  island  was  well  peopled  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Homer  calls  it  the 
island  with  100  cities.  The  city  of  Gaza  in  Pa- 
lestine went  by  the  name  of  Minoa  (Steph, 
Byzant.  in  Gaza)  because  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
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coming  into  tlint  country,  called  this  ancient  city 
by  Ill's  own  name.  llerc>di)tus  acknowltdges  lh»l 
the  Cretans  were  originally  all  barbarians,  and 
did  not  come  from  Greece.  Homer  says  that  a 
different  language  wa.^  spoken  in  the  Isle  of 
Crete ;  that  there  were  Greeks  there,  true,  or 
ancient  Cretans,  Pelasgians,  &c.  The  ancient 
Cretans  are  the  same  as  the  Cherethites,  the  Pe- 
lasgians  as  the  Philistines  or  Pelethites  of  Uie 
Scripture:  their  language  wa.s  the  same  wilh  that 
of  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  that  is,  Hebrew : 
they  were  descended,  as  well  as  Canaan,  from 
Ham,  by  Miiraim  (Gen.  x.  6,  13,  14).  Tlie 
manners,  arms,  religion,  and  gods  of  the  Cretans 
and  Philistines  were  the  same.  The  arms  of 
both  were  bows  and  arrows.  Uagon,  the  god  of 
the  Philistines,  was  the  same  as  the  Uictynna  of 
the  Cretans.  But  Mr.  Wells  does  not  think 
these  arguments  convincing.  He  is  of  the  same 
opinion  with  the  aulliors  of  the  Universal  His- 
tory, who  say  that  Coplus,  the  name  of  an  old 
city  of  Egypt,  is  a  cormption  of  the  ancient 
Caphlor.  But  whether  they  came  from  Crete, 
from  Cappadocia,  or  from  Kgypt,  they  had  cer- 
tainly been  a  considerable  time  in  the  land  of 
Cajiaan  when  Abraham  arrived  there,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  2083.  They  were  then  a  very  pow- 
erful people,  were  governed  by  kings,  and  in 
possession  of  several  considerable  cities.  Sex-enil 
of  their  kings  then  in  power  were  named  Abiine- 
lech.  This  race,  howevei^  was  but  of  short  du- 
ration, for  their  monarchy  wis  changed  to  an 
aristocracy  of  five  lords,  who  were  partly  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  though  they  acted  in  con- 
cert for  the  common  cause.  This  formofgovem- 
ment  was  again  succeeded  by  another  race  of 
kings,  among  whom  the  prevailing  names  were 
Achish  ami  Abimclech.  They  were  not  com- 
prehended in  the  number  of  nations  devoted  to 
extermination,  and  whose  territory  the  Lord  had 
promised  to  the  Hebrews;  nor  were  they  of  the 
cursed  seed  of  Canaan.  However,  Joshua  gave 
their  lands  to  the  Hebrews.  Josh.  xv.  45,  47; 
and  xiii.  2,  3.  But  these  conquests  of  Joshua 
must  have  been  ill  maintained,  since  under  the 
Judges,  under  Saul,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  David,  the  Philistines  oppressed  tlie 
Israelites.  Shamgar,  Samson,  Samuel,  arid  Saul, 
indeed  made  head  against  them,  but  did  not  re- 
duce their  power ;  and  they  continued  inde- 
pendent down  to  the  reign  of  David,  who  con- 
ouered  them.  They  continued  in  subjection  to 
the  kuigs  of  Judah  down  to  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  that  is,  for  about  246 
years.  However,  Jehoram  made  war  against 
them,  and  probably  reduced  them  to  his  obe- 
dience again  ;  as  they  revolted  agjin  fioin  Cziiah, 
who  kept  them  in  subjection  during  his  reign. 
2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  and  xwi.  G,  7.  During  the  un- 
fortunate reign  of  Ah.iz,  the  Philistines  made 
great  havock  in  the  terriiories  of  Judah  ;  but  his 
ion  Hezekiah  subdued  them.  2  Chr.  xxviii.  IH, 
and  2  Kings  xnii.  8.   Ijistlv.  they  rczained  their 

full  liberty  im  !■  •  '>  ■•  1  .•■'  i- '  ■•!"    '.•■'   i v| 

we  fin'1  (Toil)  I 

l|i»ni  by  thf  ,  ,  ■!, 

Jeremiah,  ati  '  u:it  Uiv)  brniii2*ii  loany 

haidiJiip*  aii'i  ■  .  upon  the  children  of 

Itmtl:  for  winch  cruelties  Uod  threttmed  to 


punish  them.    Ksarhaddon  besieged  Ashd 
took  It.     Isa.  XX.  1 .     And  according  to  | 
otus,  Psammeticus,  king  of  Egypt,  took  i  ~ 
city,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years. 
IS  great  probability  that  Nebuchadneiz 
he  subdued  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  T 
and  other  nations,  bordenng  upon  the  . 
duced  also  the  Philistines.    After  tiiu 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians; 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  de^lroya 
the  only  city  of  Phoenicia  tluit  durst  opp 
After  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  tp 
the  Asmonicaiu  subjected  under  their  < 
several   cities  of  the   Philistine.^;  and 
gave  to  Jonathan  Maccabeus  the  gove 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  fit 
as  far  as  Egypt,  which  included  all  tlie| 
of  the  Philistines. 

PHILISTIS,  an  ancient  queen,  who 
still  extant,  but  of  whose  life,  reign,  coua 
government,  nothing  is  recorded,  or  caa  1 
ascertained.     Her  coin  is  also  mentioned  ] 
rodotus,  which  shows  that  she  must  1 
rished  before  the  time  of  that  ancient 
but  nottiing  else  is  recorded  by  him 
her.     Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks  she  reigned  i 
and  as  a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  I 

some  inscription?  of  BASIAISS AS  ♦lAli 
on  the  Graedini  of  the  theatre  at  Syr 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  older  than 
of  the  Koreans.    Some  authors  think  she] 
in  Malta  or  Cossara,  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  t 
think  this  probable. 

i'llil.ISTCS,  an   ancient  historian,  1 
Syracuse.     He  enjoyed  the  friendship  ofl 
sius;  but,  being  oftcnvards  exiled,  otj 
History  of  Sicily,  in  twelve  books,  ' 
much  admired.  He  was  afterwards  i 
sent   against  the   Syracusuns   by 
vounger,   but,  being  defeated, 
A.A.C.  356. 

FIHLUP,  a  county  of  New 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Go 
the  north-west  by  n  line  extending  acroMtl 
jeegong  river  ;  on  the  south-west  by  th*  ( 
gong  river  to  its  source  ;  on  tl>e  soutli-i 
north-western  boundary  of  the  county  < 
let. 

PHILLYREA,  mock  privet;  ai 
monoiD'nia  order  and   diandria  class  of  j 
natural  order  forty -fourth,  sepiaris. 
contains  two  males  and  one  fen 
there  are  seven  s^iecies.  all  shiubb 
natives  of  Prance  or  Italy.    Others  i 
three  siiecies,  vix. 

1.  P.  angustifolia,  the  narrow-leaved  I 
or  mock   privet,  a  deciduous  >hr\ib, 
Spain  und  Itiily.  Tins  is  of  low  growtk,! 
rising  higher  than  eight  or  ten  feeC  Th«  f 
are  few  and   slender,  but    they   ar« 
spotted  with  gray  spots.     Tin-  leaves 
posite  by  pair*.      ITiey   arc   long  ai>d 
spear-shaped,  and  undivided,    of  a  de 
color,  and  of  a  ihick  c<iii>i-si<-  *" 

arc  entire,  and  they  stand  on 
The  flo«(»r«  make  no  sliow. 
■'nd    grow   in    clusleni   from  ihi* 
branrheo.  in  March,  and  an  sue 
round  black  liemw.  The  vwlctia  of  tkifi 
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'  phill^rea,  la/'iuler  pliillyrea, 

">Jia,tlie  broad  leaved  phyllyrea,  or 
>  tall  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
S«f  Europe.     It  will  grow  to  about 
pigh.  The  branches  are  strong  and  up- 
The  hark  is  of  a  gray  color,  spotted  with 
vhicb  bai  a  prvlty  cflect ;  and  the  leaves 
ppo»ite  by  pairs.     They  are  of  a  heart- 
oral  6gure,  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  a 
lark  men  color.  Their  edges  are  sharply 
,  ana  they  stand   on  short  strong  foot- 
■   rs  grow  from  the  wings  of  the 
in  March.  They  are  of  a  kind 
lib-while  color,  make  no  show,  and  are 
k1  by  small  ronnd  black  berries.     There 
!  vmrieties,  vii.  the  ile.t-leaved  phillyrea, 
Jy  phillyrea,  and  the  olive  phillyrea  with 
lemloi  Hges. 

Bttdu,  the  oval-leaved  phillyrea,  or  mock 
r  the  medial-leaved  phillyrea,  a  tall  ever- 
mb,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
I  three  varieties,  viz.  i.  the  common 
iBved  phdiyrea.  Tliis  plant  grows  to 
It  ibartecn  feet  high,  and  the  branches 
owmfroa*.  The  older  branches  are  co- 
di  K  dark  brown  bark,  but  the  bark  on 
I  tkoota  is  of  a  fine  green  color.  They 
,  Ip—r^haped,  and  grow  opposite,  by 
i  strooK  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers 
need  in  clusters  from  the  wings  of  the 
aacbes.  They  are  small,  and  of  agreen- 
t  eoior ;  tlwy  appear  in  March,  and  are 
li  bjr  berries,  which  are  first  green,  then 
I  bMck  in  aritumn  when  ripe.  2.  The 
phillyrea  grows  to  ten  or  twelve 
",  the  branches  are  covered  with  a 
The  leaves  a  little  resemble  the 
I  ftre  of  a  fine  green  color,  and  grow 
•  branches.  They  are  of  a  lan- 
Bud  their  edges  are  entire,  or 
9;  for  HOme  signs  of  lerratures  some- 
pnr.  The  flowers  grow  in  clusters  in 
TUej  are  whitish,  and  are  succeeded  by 
Kk  birries.  .3.  The  olive-leaved  phil- 
tWoMst  beautiful  of  all  the  sortj.  It 
ibk  mboat  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ;  and 
^^L  which  are  not  numerous,  spread 
VV  free  ea»y  manner,  which  give  the 
m  »ir.  They  are  long  and  slender,  co- 
■ib  a  Itzhi  brown  bark  ;  and  on  these 
tt  stand  opposite  by  pairs  at  proper 
—  short  loot-stalks.  They  resemble 
oll»e-lree,  and  ure  of  a  delightful 
■urface  i»  exceedmgly  smooth,  their 
ire.  and  the  membrane  of  a  thickish 
lee.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white, 
Ibe  other  sorts  make  no  show.  They 
witid  by  single  roundish  berries.  All 
"^  «n»y  he  either  prijp;igaled  by  seeds 
By  seeds.  Tliese  riptn  in  autumn, 
be  sown  soon  aftrr.  The  mould 
fiae;  and,  if  it  is  not  naturally 
sand  be  added  it  will  lie  so 
The  seeds  for  the  most  part 
ond  spring  liefore  they  come 
not  sown  soon  after  tney  are 
come  up  even  the  third  siring 
■mtsi  be  sown  about  an  inch  dvep  ; 


and  during  the  following  summer  shoa.a  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds.  After  they  are  come  up,  the 
same  care  must  be  observed,  and  also  watering 
in  dry  weather;  and  if  the  beds  are  hooped,  and 
the  plants  shaded  in  the  hottest  season,  »o  much 
the  better.  But  at  the  approach  of  winter  they 
must  be  hooped,  and  the  beds  covered  with  mats 
in  the  hardest  frosts,  otherwise  there  will  be 
danger  of  losing  the  whole  crop ;  for  these  trees, 
though  they  are  very  hardy  when  grown  tolerably 
large,  are  rather  tender  whilst  seedlings.  They 
should  remain  in  the  seed  beds  with  tliis  ma- 
nagement for  two  summers;  and  then  wailin; 
for  the  first  autumnal  rains  in  September  i  r 
October  (and  having  prepared  a  spot  of  ground), 
they  should  at  that  juncture  be  planted  out,  on 
which  they  will  immediately  strike  root.  The 
distance  from  each  other  need  not  be  more  than 
a  foot,  if  they  are  not  designed  to  remain  long  in 
the  nursery.  If  there  is  a  probability  of  llieir 
not  being  wanted  for  some  years,  they  should  be 
allowed  nearly  double  that  distance;  and  every 
winter  the  ground  in  the  rows  should  be  well 
dug,  to  break  their  roots,  and  cause  them  to  put 
out  fresh  fibres,  otherwise  they  will  be  in  danger 
of  being  lost  when  brought  into  the  shrubbery 
quarters.  2.  By  layers  they  will  easily  grow. 
The  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  this  operation, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  fit  for  the  purpose. 
The  best  way  of  layering  them  is  by  making  a 
slit  at  the  joint;  though  they  will  oflen  grow 
well  by  a  twist  being  only  made.  When  the 
gardener  chooses  the  method  of  twisting  a  young 
branch  for  the  layers,  he  must  be  careful  to  twist 
it  about  a  joint  so  as  only  to  break  the  bark;  fur, 
if  it  be  too  much  twisted  it  will  die.  But, 
if  it  be  gently  twisted,  it  will,  at  the  twisted 
parts,  strike  root,  and  hy  autumn  following,  as 
well  as  those  layers  that  liad  been  .ilit,  will  have 
good  root;  the  strongest  of  which  will  be  fit  for 
planting  where  they  are  wanted  to  remain,  whilr*. 
the  weaker  and  worst  rooted  layers  may  be  planted 
in  die  nursery  ground  like  tlie  seedlings,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

PIULLVKEASTRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  in 
Vaillant's  system  of  botany ;  called  monnda  by 
Linnxus. 

PUILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  was 
of  a  noble  family  among  the  .lews,  and  flourished 
at  Alexandria  during  the  rc-ign  of  Caligula ;  to 
whom  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 
from  the  Jews,  to  defend  them  against  Appion, 
A.  U.  42.  Tlie  best  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  London  in  1742  by  Dr.  Mangey,  in 
2  vols,  folio.  For  farther  particulars  respecting 
this  celebrated  man,  see  Josephiis's  Antiq.;  Euse- 
bius's  Eccl.  Hist.;  St.  Jerome  I)e Script.  Eccles. 
Fabr.  BiM.  tlntc  ;  Cave  Hist.  Liter,  and  Mon. 
of  the  Greek  Church,  vol.  2. 

Pin  Lo,  a  native  of  Byblos,  a  grammarian,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  century,  and  acquired  cele- 
brity by  his  works;  the  chief  of  which  is  $an- 
clioniathon's  History  of  Phanicia,  which  he 
translated  into  Greek.  Some  fragments  are 
extant. 

I'litLO,  a  celebrated  architect  and  writer  of 
Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  A.A.C.  .')00. 
He  wrote  a  ireatise  on  Machines  used  in  War, 
which   is  extant,  in  the  Mathematici  Veleres, 
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1693,  folio.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  but 
on  dubious  grounds,  a  work,  entitled  De  vii. 
Orbis  Spectaculis;  Komx,  1640. 

PHILOBfEOTlJS,  a  mounUin  of  Boeotia. 

PllILOCIIOIlUS,  an  ancient  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  a  history  of  Athens  in  seventeen 
books,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  He  died 
A.  A.  C.  222. 

PHILOCI-KS,  an  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  during  the  Peloponnesianwar.  He  recom- 
mended to  his  countrymen  to  cut  off  the  right 
hand  of  such  of  the  enemies  as  were  taken,  that 
they  might  be  rendered  unfit  for  service.  His 
plan  was  adopted  by  all  the  ten  admirals  except 
one;  but  their  expectations  were  frustrated,  and, 
instead  of  being  conquerors,  they  were  totally 
defeated  at  ^'Egospotamos  by  Lysander,  and  Phi- 
locles  was  put  to  death  with  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

PHILOCRATES,  an  ancient  author,  who 
wrote  a  History  of 'fhessaly. 

PHILOCTETES,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son 
of  PiEan,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  Hercu- 
les :  who,  at  his  death,  obliged  him  to  SMrear  not 
to  dbcover  the  place  where  his  ashes  were  in- 
terred, and  presented  him  with  his  arrows  dipi>ed 
in  the  Hydra's  blood.  The  Greeks  at  '.he  siege 
of  Troy  bein;  informed  by  an  oracle  that  they 
could  never  take  that  city  without  those  fatal 
arrows,  went  to  Philoctetes,  and  insisted  upon 
his  discovering  where  he  bad  left  his  friend; 
when  Philoctetes,  to  evade  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
let  them  know  where  Hercules  was  entombed, 
by  stamping  upon  the  place ;  but  he  was  pu- 
nished for  the  violation  of  his  oath,  by  dropping 
an  arrow  upon  that  foot ;  which,  after  giving 
him  ^eat  agony,  was  at  length  cured  by 
Macbaon.  He  was  afterwards  taken  by  Ulysses 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he  killed  Paris  with 
ohe  of  his  arrows. 

PHILOCYPUL'S,  a  king  of  Cyprus  in  the 
age  of  Solon,  by  whose  advice  he  change<l  the 
situation  of  a  city,  which,  in  gratitude  to  tlie 
Athenian  legislator,  he  named  S^li. 

PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  a  celebrated  phi- 
losopher of  antiquity,  of  the  school  of  Pythago- 
ras, to  whom  that  philosopher's  Golden  Verses 
have  been  ascribed.  '  He  was,'  says  Dr.  Enfield, 
'  a  disciple  of  Archyta.s,  and  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Plato  purchased 
the  written  records  of  the  Pythagorean  system. 
Interfering  in  affairs  of  state,  he  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  political  jealousy.  Philolaus  treated  the  doc- 
trine of  nature  with  great  subtlety,  but  with  great 
obscurity ;  referring  every  thing  that  exists  to  ma- 
thematical principles.  He  taught  that  reason, 
improved  by  mathematical  learning,  is  alone  ca- 
pable of  judging  concerning  the  nature  of  things; 
that  the  whole  world  consists  of  infinite  and 
finite ;  that  number  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  the 
cham  which  by  it.i  |>ower  sustains  the  eternal 
frame  of  things ;  that  the  Monad  is  not  the  sole 
principle  of  all  things,  but  that  the  Binary  is  ne- 
ces.saiy  to  furnish  materials,  from  which  all  sub- 
sequent numbers  may  be  produced ;  that  the 
world  is  one  whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre, 
about  which  the  ten  celestial  spheres  revolve, 
heaven,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  earth,  and  the 
mooo;   and  the  s'm   has  a  vitreous  surface, 


whence  the  fire  diffusc<l  thmu^h  tl 
reflected,  rendering  the  mirror  from 
reflected  visible;  that  all  lUin^  are  p 
harmony  by  the  law  of  necc-ssity  ;  ai 
world  is  liable  to  destruction  both 
by  water.  Trora  this  summary  of  tl 
of  Philolaus  it  appears  probable  that 
Timaus,  whose  writings  he  possessc< 
departed  from  the  Pyili^orean  sy; 
conceive  two  independent  principles 
God  and  matter,  and  that  it  was  froi 
source  that  Plato  derived  his  doctrin 
subject.' 

I'HILOL'OGER,  n. ».  f    Gr. ^o 
Philol'ogy,  > whose  chi 

Ph  I  lolog'ica  l,  adj.  j  language ; 
of  languages. 

It  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  tl 
wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  become  gidd 
jihilottigg  of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  of 

Philologm  and  critical  discourstrs,  w 
yond  the  shell  and  obvious  exteriors  of 
not  be  angry  with  our  narrower  explorat 

V'ou  expect  that  I  should  discourse  o: 
like  a  naturalist,  not  a  phUologer. 

'I'he  best  philologen  say,  that  the  oi 
does  not  only  signify  domestick,  as  opp 
reign,  but  also  private,  as  opposed  to  cui 

Sftrai 

Temper  all  discourses  of  yhilology  wil 
sions  of  morality. 

Studies,  called  philological,  are  bistor 
grammar,  rhetorick,  poesy,  and  criticism 

Philology  is  composed  of  ^<Xo 
and  Xoyoci  a  word,  and  imports  th 
investigating  the  properties  and  r 
words,  or  language ;  yet  it  has  often 
in  a  more  extensive  signification  :  ani 
prehended  the  study  of  grammar,  cril 
mology,  the  interpretation  of  ancie 
antiquities;  and,  in  a  word,  every  tin 
to  ancient  manners,  laws,  religion,  g 
language,  8ic. 

This  seems  any  thing  but  an  adhere 
cision  in  matters  which  particularly 
Uetuming  to  the  proper  signification  i 
our  article  Gra.mm.ir  may  \te  referrei 
tainingsome  original  and  comprehensi 
tions  on  the  first  princi|>les  of  writter 
language,  i.  e.  of  philology  :  the  ar 
c  VACE  supplies,  after  Adelung,  a  com] 
of  the  '  General  History  of  Langu; 
need  here  only  add, 

I.anguages,  in  general,  may  be  div 

1.  Ancient  languages;  which  arc 
have  become  extinct  with  the  people 
them,  or  have  been  so  altered  and 
that  they  no  longer  resemble  the  langi 
were  spoken  by  those  people. 

2.  Oriental  languages ;  the  study 
necessary  in  order  to  the  understan 
text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especia 
Testament. 

3.  Learned  languages;  which  are 
are  indispensably  necessary  in  the  s 
lite  literature ;  and  the  critical  know 
of  the  modern  tongties  :  which,  whil< 
people  in  the  world  who  made  tbea 
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IWfML.  i>«fT  c.ilird   livint;;  but,  as   no 
■R  euw  lukti  UK  of  them,  they  are  called 
I  hqpaje,  and  are  therefore  to  be  learned 
I  MkM  or  in  Khoob. 
l^lMffD  hngmees;  in  which  are  distin- 
'■  bit,  the  common  language  of  the  £u- 
( »!iotr :  jTid,  secondly,  the  languages  of 
habit  (he  other  parts  of  the 

lii-O'LViilLS,   a  lorer  of   learning  or 

JMBROTL'S,  an  archon  of  Athens, 
I  vboK  government,   the   republic  being 

I  by  £>ctioni,  the  rn^lation  of  the  itate 

d  to  Solon,  who,  by  his  wisdom  and 

f,  blDOgfat  the  citizens  to  a  ngbl  under- 


. )         From      Philomela. 
S  Changed    mio  a    bird. 


tOMFXiB.!. 
■ru. 

.  de. 
I  dhras  the  6ocks  from  field  to  fuld, 
inran  nge,  >nd  roclu  grow  coltl, 

I  bccometh  dumb.  Sliaktjiearc. 

i  tht  jay  the  inftccts  gilded  win^, 
I  lite  hawk,  when  phihmgln  sings  ?    P->pe. 
1  Urached  his  reed  ;  iweel  I'hilnmrl 
,  ud  oft  cuayed,  to  raich  the  strain, 
uring,  a*  on  ber  ear  they  fell, 
I,  echoed  note  (or  note  again. 

Coujter. 

in  fabulous  history,  a  dauehler 

I  kio^  of  Athens,  and  sister  to  I'ruciie, 

I  OHnictl  Tcreus  king  of  Thrace.    Procne. 

attached  to  I'hilomela,  became  nic- 

till  ibe  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 

AJttM  ioa  bring  her  sister  to  Thnice. 

I  thtfti :  but  bad  no  sooner  obtained  Pan- 

Aymmittioa  to  conduct  Philomela  toThtace, 

'   *  "1  in  love  with  her,  dismissed  the  guards, 

Imee  to  Philomela,  and  cut  out  her 

It  she  might  not  discover  his  barbarity 

I  VfllDT-     Me  lh«n  conline<i  her  in  a  lonely 

k;  an,  returning  to  Tlirace,  told  Procne  that 

ihad  die<l  by  the  way.     On  this  I'rocnc 

Manuig  for  Philomela ;  but  a  year  had 

ttapaed  before   Philomela,  havini;  de- 

i  no  a  piece  of  ta|)estry  her  misfortunes 

nlklily  of  Tcreus,  privately  com  eyed 

oho  hasteneil  to  deliver  her  suler 

and  concerted  with  her  inca- 

t  pMtriJiifij;  Tereos.     Dunne  the  festival 

I  ah*  monlered  her  son  Itylus,  then  in 

I  yw  of  his  a(!e,  and  served  him  up  as 

I  brr  huiband.     Tereus,  in  the  midst 

ttntX,  odlcd  for  Itylus ;  when  Procne  in- 

Kmb  lliM  lie  was  then  feasting  on  his  itesli, 

throwing  on  the  table  the  head 

tnovinced  him  of  the  reality  of  the 

le  now  drew   his  sword  to  punish  the 

1  <»ler^  but  was  changed,  we  are  told, 

I  k  haofxw.    Philomela   into  a  nightingale, 

ia«w»llow,  and  Itylus  into  a   |>he.'i- 

mplffadir  bappened  at  Dauli.<  in  Pliocis; 

fWMMMi  aan  Slnuo,  who  mention  the  stury , 

iboiH  Ak  ■  •lion;  and  llie  for- 

r*«a  tlat  >  r  this  bloody  re- 

to  Mcnv.  ^iHTv   ho  killed  him^lf. 

'  •  iWMd*  monument  to  his  meaior) , 

)  Acjr  ttSitiA  jrcarl;  Mcrifices,  and  pbced 

of  barley.    On  this  nionumeni 


the  hoopoes  were  first  observed.  Procne  and 
Philomela  died  llirough  excess  of  grief;  and,  as 
the  voices  of  the  nightingale  and  swallow  are 
peculiarly  mournful,  the  poets  embellished  the 
fable  by  the  supposed  metamorphoses. 

PHILOMELUM,  a  town  of  Phrygia. 

PllJLU.MELUS,  or,  as  Plutarch  calls  him, 
PniLoucnES,  a  general  of  Phocis,  who  plundered 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  See  Piiocis. 
He  died  A.A.t.  354. 

PllIL'OMOT,  «</;.  Corrupted  from  French 
I'euilk  morte.  A  dead  leaf.  Colored  like  a  dead 
leaf. 

One  of  them  wa.s  blue,  auotlicr  vetlow,  and  another 
phili'fiioi  ,  the  fourth  wa.s  of  a  pink  color,  und  the 
fifth  of  a  pale  green.  Addison. 

PlllLONIl'M,  in  pharmacy,  a  kind  of  somni- 
ferous anodyne  opiate,  taking  its  name  from 
Philo  the  Inventor. 

PHILUNIZE.  I^t. philoniio.  Toimiutethe 
style  and  sentiments  of  Philo.  Tin's  verb,  and 
its  companion  Platoiiiie,  owe  their  derivation 
and  existence  to  the  circumstance  of  Philo,  the 
Alexandrian  Jewish  (ihilosophcr,  having  imbibed 
the  phi  losophical  principles  of  Plato  so  thoroughly, 
and  imitated  his  manner  so  closely,  that  in  read- 
ing Philo's  works  it  became  a  proverbial  saying, 
'  Aut  Plato  Philoniiat,  aut  Philo  Platonizat,'  i.e. 
'  Either  Plato  Philonizes,  or  Philo  Platonizes.' 
See  Piiito. 

PllILOM  S,  a  village  of  Egypt. 

PHI  LOPATEK,  a  surname  of  the  fourth  Pto- 
lemy.    See  Er.Yrr  and  Piolemy. 

PIIIL()PU-:MEN,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  bom  in  Megalopolis,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. He  was  no  sooner  able  to  bear  arms  than 
he  entered  among  the  trtx>ps  which  Megalopolis 
sent  ajfuinst  Ijiconia.  When  Clcomenes  III., 
king  o?  Siiarta,  attacked  Megalopolis,  Philopce- 
men  displayed  much  courage.  He  signalised 
himstif  no  less  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  where 
Aniiaonus  defeatc-d  Cleomenes.  Antigonus  made 
very  advantageous  offers  to  gain  him  over  to  his 
interest ;  but  he  rejected  them.  He  went  to 
Crete,  then  engaged  in  war,  and  served  several 
years  as  a  volunteer,  till  he  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  military  art.  On  his  return 
home  tic  was  appointed  general  of  the  horse;  in 
which  command  he  behaved  so  well,  that  the 
Aclia:an  horse  became  famous  all  over  Greece. 
He  was  soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the 
Achafan  forces,  when  he  applied  himself  to  re- 
establish military  discipline  among  the  troops  of 
the  republic,  which  he  found  in  a  verv  low  con- 
diilon.  lor  eight  months  he  exercised  hi'i  troops 
d.iily,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  .Machmi- 
das  was  udvancing,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  to  invade  las  country.  He  accordingly, 
taking  tlie  field,  met  the  enemy  in  tlie  temlnrirs 
of  Manlinea,  where  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
lie  completely  routed  the  Laceda;moniajis,  and 
killed  their  leader  with  his  own  hand :  this  hap- 
|MJued  about  A-A.C.  Wi.  But  what  most  of  all 
raised  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Philopcsmen 
was  his  joining  the  powerful  stale  of  Lacedcmon 
to  the  Acliann  corunionwe.\llh ;  by  which  means 
the  Aclnans  came  to  eclipse  all  the  oilier  slates 
of  Greece.  This  memorable  event  hapjiened  in 
the  year  191.    The  Lacedsmonuini,  uvvrjuyed 
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tos«e  thenueWes  delivered  from  the  oppressions 
they  had  long  groaned  under,  ordered  the  palace 
ami  furniture  of  their  tyrant  Nabis  to  be  sold ; 
and  the  sum  accruing  thence,  to  the  amount 
of  120  talents,  to  be  presented  to  Philopoe- 
men,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  On  this  oc- 
casion, so  great  was  the  opinion  which  the  Spar- 
tans hud  of  his  disinterestedness,  that  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  take  ujwn  him  to 
odTer  the  present,  until  Timolaus  was  compelled 
by  a  decree.  The  money  however  he  rejected, 
declaring  he  would  always  be  their  friend  with- 
out expense.  About  two  years  after  this,  the 
city  of  Messene  withdrew  itself  from  the  Achvan 
eague.  Philopamen  attacked  them ;  but  was 
wounded,  fell  from  his  horse,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  poisoned  by  Uinocrates,  the  Messenian  gene- 
ral, in  his  seventieth  year,  A.A.C.  183.  Philo- 
pctmen  drank  the  cun  with  pleasure,  when  he 
heard  from  the  jailor  that  his  countrymen  were 
victors.  The  Achzans,  to  revenge  his  murder, 
marched  up  to  Messene,  where  Uinocrates,  to 
avoid  their  vengeance,  killed  himself.  The  rest 
concerned  in  his  murder  were  sacrificed  on  his 
tomb,  and  annual  sacrifices  were  held  to  his 
memory  by  the  Megalopolitans.  To  the  valor 
and  prudence  of  Philopocmen  Achaia  owed  her 
glory,  which  upon  his  death  declined ;  whence 
Philopoemen  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Brutus  was  afterwards  styled  the  last  of  the 
llomans. 

PHILOPONUS  (John),  a  learned  grammarian 
and  philologist  of  the  seventh  century,  bom  in 
Alexandria.  He  was  of  so  studious  a  disposition 
that  he  was  styled  the  Ix>ver  of  Labor.  He  pub- 
lished many  of  Aristotle's  tracts,  with  learned 
commentaries. 

PHILOS'OPHEME,  Ji.f.'l    Gr.  ^oao^tiiia; 

Phii.os'opiier,  Fr.     phUotophe ; 

Phii-OSoph'ic,  adj.  Lat.    philosophus. 

Philosopb'ical,  ^Principle  of  rea- 

Philosopu'ically,  a<lv.        soning ;  theorem  : 

PuiLOs'opnisE,  v.a.  a  philosopher  is  a 

Philos'ophv,  n.  I.  J  man  of  profound 

research  in  natural  or  moral  knowledge  :  philo- 
sophic and  philosophical,  belonging  (o,  or  skilled 
in  philosophy  ;  rational ;  wise  ;  temperate  ;  the 
adverb  corresponding:  to  philosophise  is  to  act 
or  reason  as  a  philosopher :  philosophy,  natural 
or  moral  knowledge ;  system  of  knowledge  or 
reasoning ;  argumentation. 

I  had  Devcr  read,  heard,  nor  teen  any  thing,  I  had 
never  any  taste  of  philMopkii  nor  inward  feeling  in 
myieU,  which  for  a  while  I  did  not  call  to  my  suc- 
cour. Sidney. 

Many  wiind  in  belief  have  beeo  alto  great  nfiifiuo- 
phtrt.  Hooker. 

A  drunkard  is  a  good  phileuphtr  ;  for  he  thinks 
•njrht ;  the  world  goes  nraod.  OuTburg. 

We  hav«  our  fkiltmifluml  persons  to  make  modem 
•ad  fualiat  things  •up«matnnl  and  causeleu. 

Shalaftmn. 
Hang  up  phiJmirphy  ; 
Unlaw  phihiopl^  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Diaplaol  1  town,  reveise  a  prince's  doom, 
It  help*  not.  Id. 

Tha  progm*  yon  have  made  in  fKUomrphti .  hath 
eoalilMl  you  to  beoeBt  yourself  with  what  I  have 
writlsD.  Digbji, 

ti»  fUUttpher  bath  long  am  told  us,  that,  ac- 
(oriiag  to  thit  divers  natures  ol  things,  to  roust  th« 


evidences  for  them  be ;  and  that  'tis  ■( 
an  undisciplined  wit  not  to  acknowledfl 

That  stone  , 

Pkitotoplwi  in  vain  so  long  have  || 

Others  in  virtue  placed  felicity :      I 
The  stoick  last  in  ftitiowphtck  pride 
By  him  called  virtue;  and  hin  rirtua 
\\  ise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  poia 
Uf  gnod  and  evil  much  ihey  argue^ 
Vain  wisdom  all  and  falw  pliilatapliiff 
Qualities  occult  to  ArMlotle,  mutt 
and  we  mutt  not  philutophiM  beyond  t\ 
antipathy. 

The  law  of  commonweait  that  col  I 
hand  of  malefactois,  if  phitatophicaUii  i 
impartial ;  otherwise  the  amputation  nob 
isheth  all. 

That  part  of  chemistry,  which  is  atj 

transmutation  of  metals,  and  the  tearcl 

lotopher'i-iiont,  has  enchanted,  not  to  la 

brains  of  many.  , 

They  all  our  famed  philotopheT$  defe 

And  would  our  faith  by  foice  of  leate 

Thii  is  what  nature's  wants  may  well 
But,  since  among  mankind  to  few  there  i 
Who  will  conform  to  philotophick  fare, 
I'll  ningle  something  of  our  times  to  p) 

No  man  hat  ever  treated  the  paasioo  I 
so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  e^ 
searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  ft 
than  Ovid. 

Some  of  our  phitoivphiiing  divinet  ha] 
exalted  the  faculties  of  our  toult,  wh«| 
maintained  that  by  their  force  mankil 
able  to  find  out  God.  i 

Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philta^ 
the  advant.tjes  of  mankind  above  all  otk 

If  the  phtlaurphen  by  fire  had  been 
their  observations  and  sincere  in  their 
those,  who  call  tbemielves  phiUfophert.  t 
been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies 
ui  had  been  yet  much  greater. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  wordi 
tions  of  our  phiUni^i/,  and  the  docit 
tchools. 

.\dara,  in  tlie  ttaie  of  innocence,  ctj 
world  a  phiUitnpher,  which  tufficiently  I 
hit  writing  the  natures  of  things  upon  ( 
he  could  view  etseooet  in  themtelve*.  *% 
witlioul  the  comment  of  their  respectiM 

When  the  lafely   of  the  publick  ii 

the  appearance  of  a  philMopkieal  or  i| 

Ivnce  mutt  trite  either  from  ttupidily  <| 

net*.  JdSiam'a  j 

Mow  rould  our  chymick  friendt  go  ^ 

To  finil  the  phiU>Klphic^  ttone  ! 

Hit  decisions  are  the  judgment  of  | 
not  of  hit  reason,  the  fhilamjAf  of  the  | 
the  man.  ' 

Acquaintance  with  God  it  not  a  spend 
ledge,  built  on  abttrtctvd  reasoning  ah 
lure  and  rMcncc,  turh  as  phiUtpluemli 
buiy  themtclvet  in,  without  reaping  ftoq 
advantaie  towards  regulating  thof 
practical  knowledge. 

If  natural  lawi  were  once  nettled, 
to  be  reversed  ;  to  violate  and  infria 
lame  at  what  we  call  miracle,   and 
very  phtloiopliieatlii  out  of  the  muulh  el 
Bt. 
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IT,  Gr.  fiXovvfta,  o(  ^iXiw,  to  love, 
stated  DV  f~ 


'«•  viU  Utn  how  ID  aJJms  younvll  to  children 
tmt  boafi.  ud  ilerire  <aiae  usual  philtuophrmu 
Mremnlcruiament.  H'aiu. 

htthmflkUmifkg  impart  to  man 
ludMBWtwd  iroiiiUn  '.  I^i  her  soar 
li  ka  HMdaM  hcigbii ;  to  where  she  canglit 
ttt  tl  Newloo  soil  or  ^o<'^ates, 
italtadi  Wf  Kope  of  wild  araaie 
Mntiea.  JT.  H'Ai«. 

'  PatLOSorstas  Stoxe  was  the  Kreate^t 
•f  al()i«m;r,  a  long  sought  Tor  preparation, 
•brii  found,  WIS  expectpd  to  convert  all 
a  mercurial  part  of  mclal  into  pure  gold, 
Au  anjr  Uial  u  dug  out  of  mine^,  or  per- 
hf  lb*  rcflner't  an.  Some  Creek  uniers 
boitb  lad  fifth  centuries  speak  of  this  art 
If  then  known;  and  towards  the  end  of 
rMMth,  when  the  learning  of  the  east  had 
MOf^t  hither  by  the  Arabians,  the  same 
igas  began  to  spread  through  Europe. 
intMT,  CutMiMRY,  and  Traksmuta- 
Akfacnusu  attempted  to  arrive  at  the 

Pl^ts  thus  stated  by  Cicero  to  owe  its 
to  Ae  modesty  of  Pythagoras : — '  Every 
DIN  that  among  t^e  Greeks  there  were 
imincnt  men,  who  have  since  been  uni- 
.  ,i^..r,.,„^<.^,\  tjie  'seven  wise  men'  of 
earlier  penod,  Lycurgus, 
„  ._  .      '-■  ages,  Ulysses  and  Nestor, 

rntie  men  ;  in  short,  that  this  appel- 
frotn  the  most  ancient   times,  been 
Is  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
Hamplaiwn  of  nature.     This  title  con- 
ffl  uw   till  the  lime  of  Pythagoras.     It 
mi,  while  this  great  man  was  at  Phlius, 
'  liief  of  tlie  Phliusian.s,  was  ex- 
I'd  with  the  ingenuity  and  elo- 
'•iiji  wiinh  he  discoursed  upon  various 
■ad  atkal  him  in  what  art  he  principally 
J;  )f»  ..  1...1.    I'vthagoras  replied  that  he 
t  fr  If  niaster  of  any  art,  but 

wa.1  J.    I -'[iher.'     Leon,  struck  with 

cby  of  the  term,  asked  Pythagoras  who 
h^Mophtn,  and  in  what  they  di6ered 
Hk  iD«n '  Pythagoras  replied  that,  as 
^Bic  gama,  while  some  are  conteixling 
tf,  tiM  elhen  are  buying  and  selling  in 
of  glto,  ibere  is  always  a  third  cla<s  of 
^  wbo  aUend  merely  as  spectators  ;  so,  in 
liftj  afliklst  the  various  characters  of  men, 
mmUcI  Dumber  of  those  who,  despising 
^■Biuitft,  assiduously  apply  themselves 
|B^  of  nature,  and  the  search  after  wis- 
iem,  miAtA  Pythagoras,  are  the  persons 
[  eaQ  pkilosophers.'  Cicero  Tuscul.  Disp. 
3. 

pv  kod  it  been  for  science  and  for  man- 
■1  litis  ambition  to  be  considered  '  searchers 
■dem*  callier  than  *  wise  men'  been  |ier- 
i :  kit  ihoM  who  adopted  the  new  term 
equal  vanity  with  their  prcdeces- 
litw  to  Qumtiliao,  'despising 
t  IM  orator  (no  very  decisive 


making  of  gold  by  three  methods  :  the  first  by 
separation ;  for  every  metal  known,  it  was  af- 
firmed, contains  some  quantity  of  gold  ;  only,  in 
most,  the  quantity  is  so  little  as  not  to  defray  the 
expense  of  getting  it  out.  The  second  by  matu- 
ration; for  they  thought  mercury  the  base  and 
matter  of  all  metals;  that  quicksilver  pureed 
from  all  heterogeneous  bodies  would  be  much 
heavier,  denser,  and  simpler,  than  the  native 
quicksilver,  &c.;  and  tliat  by  subtilising,  purify- 
iiiKi  and  digesting  it  with  much  labor,  it  was 
possible  to  convert  it  into  pure  gold.  ITie  third 
nieltiod  was  by  transmutation,  or  turning  other 
metals  into  ))ure  gold,  by  melting  tlieiii  in  the 
lire,  and  casting  a  quantity  of  a  certain  prepara- 
tion Into  the  fused  matter.  That  which  was  to 
work  the  desired  change  in  the  metals  was  called 
the  philosopher's  stone.  This  pretended  secret 
was  encouraged  by  four  licenses,  granted  to  dif 
fercnt  projectors  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
and  in  succeeding  limes  was  patronised  all  over 
Europe. 
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proof  of  folly,  however),  employed  themselves  in 
prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  in- 
solently assumed  the  title  of  the  tolr  professors 
of  «isdom.'  In  its  uiual  acceptation  the  term 
philosophy  has  been  taken  to  denote  a  science, 
or  collection  of  sciences,  of  which  the  universe  is 
the  object.  Pythagoras  has  defined  it  as  iirw- 
rqfiri  ruv  ovTuv,  '  the  knowledge  of  things  exist- 
ing:' Cicero,  af^er  Plato,  '  scientia  rerum  divi- 
narum  et  humanarum  cum  causis ;'  and  Bacon, 
'  inlerpretatio  naturse.'  M.  Chauvin,  deriving  the 
word  from  f iXia,  desire  or  study,  and  ao^ia,  un- 
derstands it  to  mean  the  desire  or  study  of  wis- 
dom ;  for,  say?  he,  '  Pythagoras,  conceiving  that 
the  application  of  the  human  mind  ought  rather 
to  be  called  study  than  science,  set  aside  the  ap- 
pellation of  wise  as  too  assuming.'  VNTielher 
any  of  these  definitions  be  sufficiently  precise, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
may  be  questioned  ;  but  if  philosophy,  in  its  ut- 
most extent,  be  capable  of  being  adequately  de- 
fined, it  is  not  here  that  the  definition  would  be 
given.  '  Explanation,'  says  an  acute  writer,  '  is 
the  first  office  of  a  teacher ;  definition,  if  it  be 
good,  is  the  Ust  of  the  enquirer  after  truth  ;  but 
explanation  is  one  thing,  and  definition  quite 
anollier." 

The  principal  objects  of  philosophy,  taken  in 
it-s  most  general  sense,  are  (jod,  nature,  and  man. 
That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  God  is  called 
theology ;  that  which  treats  of  nature  physics 
and  metaphysics ;  and  that  which  treats  of  roan 
logic  and  ethics. 

An  ingenious  contemporary  says,  'By  phi- 
losophy we  mean  ttie  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
of  things,  in  opposition  to  history,  which  is  the 
bare  knowledge  of  fiicts  :  or  to  mathematics, 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  things 
or  their  measures  ;  and  well  observes, 

'  These  three  kinds  of  knowledge  ought  to  be 
joined  together  as  much  as  possible. '  History 
furnishes  matter,  principles,  and  practical  era- 
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iniDations,  and  inathcmatics  cotnplet«  the  evi- 
Ldence.  Philosophy  being  the  knowl(^<lge  of  the 
ITCason  of  things,  all  arts  must  have  their  pe- 
uliar  philosophy,  which  constitutes  their  theory : 
|1lot  only  law  and  physic,  but  the  lowest  and 
nost  abject  arts  are  jiol  destitute  of  their  rea- 
ons,  which  might  usefully  employ  tlie  time 
'  of  the  studious ;  and  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  kind  of  employment  have  been  am- 
ply manifested  in  the  discoveries  of  modern 
times.  One  great  obstacle  to  ilie  progress  of  arts 
and  sciences  has  been  the  neglect  of  practice  in 
speculative  men,  and  the  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  theory  in  mere  practical  men.  What  chimeras 
and  absurdities  the  neglect  of  expeinence  and 
practice  has  produced  need  not  be  mentioned  ; 
the  mischiefs  arising  from  a  neglected  theory  are 
not  so  obvious ;  yet  certainly  it  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  arts.  All  invention  or  improvement 
must  be  either  casual  or  rational,  including  ana- 
logy or  inference  from  similar  cases,  under  the 
term  rational.  Now,  although  the  foundations 
of  arts  have  often  been  owing  to  some  casual 
discovery, as  gunpowder,  or  the  loadstone,  yet  is 
this  not  to  be  trusted  to  alone.  Improvements 
do  not  always  flow  from  this  source,  but  rather 
from  the  reflections  of  artists ;  and  if  these  re- 
flections were  rendered  more  distinct,  more  com- 
municable, and  easier  to  be  retained,  by  the  pro- 
per use  of  signs  and  other  philosophical  helps, 
great  advantages  might  be  expected  :  it  being 
certain  that  philosophical  knowledge  is  more 
extensive,  and  more  sure  in  tlie  application  ;  and 
besides  gives  a  pleasure  to  the  mind  not  to  be 
expected  from  that  which  is  merely  historical. 
The  bare  intelligence  and  memory  of  philoso- 
phical propositions,  without  any  ability  to  de- 
monstrate tliem,  is  not  philosophy,  but  history 
only.  However,  where  such  propositions  are 
determinate  and  true,  they  may  be  usefully  ap- 
plied in  practice,  even  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  their  demonstrations.  Of  tliis  we  see  daily 
instances  in  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  practical 
geometry,  and  navigation ;  the  reasons  of  which 
are  often  not  understood  by  those  who  practise 
them  with  success.  And  this  success  in  the  ap- 
plication produces  a  conviction  of  mind,  which 
is  a  kind  of  medium  between  philosophical,  or 
scientitical,  nnd  historical  knowledge.' 

^Ve  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  u  term  of  such 
immensely  wiile  and  general  import  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  little  satisfactory  treatment  in  a  compen- 
iliuiii  of  science.  Our  aim  has  been  to  treat 
fully  and  phil<isophic:illy  of  each  of  the  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  they  succes- 
tively  present  themselves  in  our  alphabet ;  not 
neglecting  that  of  the  science  of  mind  itself; 
or  the  best  account  we  could  obtain  of  the  spe- 
culations of  our  ablol  pre<lecessors  on  the  nature 
and  ojicrationi  of  human  thought.  Sec  the  articles 
IxM'.icaiid  MtrAPHTSits.  Nor  have  we  nc<:lectcd 
to  priuient  the  reader  with  the  s\ibslance  of  the 
most  importiint  doctrines  of  ancient  and  modem 
limes  on  the  subjects  ordinarily  embraced  un- 
dci  the  term  Ethics,  or  Mora).  I'li  iiosfiPHV. 
Sec  the  last  of  these  articles.  We  refer  also  to 
thi'  Article  TiiroLocT,  as  suggesting  tlic  leading 
|>oiDti  and  influences  in  which  all  true  mental 
and  moml  philosophy  will  terminate.     Tbc  arti- 


cle Pnvsics,  in  this  volume,  will 
almost  every  other  principal  branch 
phy,  taken  in  ils  widest  sense.  This  p) 
be  occupied  chiefly  with  an  historical  I 
certain  principal  philosophical  sy.steinfl 
tlie  claims  of  experimental  philosopbyr] 

Sect.  I. — Ascient  ard  Kxpi^odeu  a 

Of  the  ChuUean  philosophy  much  I 
said,  but  very  little  is  known.  Astroooq 
to  have  been  their  favorite  study ;  and ! 
standing  their  extravagant  assertions  of) 
quity  of  tliat  science,  which  they  prei^ 
ancestors  had  continued  through  a  ■ 
470,000  years,  Callisthencs,  upon  the  a 
nute  enquiry,  which  he  made  at  tlie  i 
Aristotle,  found  that  their  observatioon 
00  farther  back  than  1 903  years  or  A .  AJ 
Kven  this  is  a  more  early  p>eriod  thaaj 
allows  their  science ;  for  he  mentions  fl 
dean  observations  prior  to  the  eta  of  1 
sor,  or  747  years  before  Christ.  That] 
tivated  something  which  they  called  pfa| 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  this,  at 
questioned  ;  for  Aristotle,  on  the  crati 
most  ancient  records,  speaks  of  the  ^ 
magi  as  prior  to  the  Ecryptian  prie4 
were  certainly  men  of  learning,  before  i 
of  Moses,  tor  any  other  science  iha| 
the  stars  we  do  not  read  that  the  ChaUfai 
fiifflous ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
by  them  chiefly  as  the  foundation  oft 
astrology.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  HIiiM 
\'itruvius,  who  quote  Berosus  (see  Bu^ 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldean  wrise  ■ 
an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happens  when  || 
of  ils  body  which  is  destitute  of  fire  ist' 
wards  the  earth.  Their  cosmogony,  aa  j 
Berosus,  and  preserved  by  Syncellus,  i 
this,  that  all  things  in  the  beginning  ( 
darkness  and  water ;  that  a  divine  po« 
ing  this  humid  mass,  formed  the  world  J 
the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  frog 
vine  nature. 

The  claim  of  the  Egyptiam  to  an  i 
ledge  of  nature   is  certainly  well-found 
as  their  science  was  the  immediate  i 
of  the  Greeks,  we  shall  defer  our  nolio 
the  present,  and  turn  our  attention  tol 
philosophy,  us  it  was  cultivated  from  a  \ 
period   by    the  brachnians  and   gymn 
"  e  pass  over  Persia,  because  we  kn 
science  jieculiar  to  that  kingdom,  excrp 
trines  of^  tlie  magi,  which  were   rrlifio 
than  philosophical ;  and  of  iheiii  ll>«  i 
fiod  an  account  under  the  words 
THEISM,  and  /oroaste*. 

We  are  certain  that  the  /■  tiJI 

from  whatever  quarter  they  t  oj 

sopliy,  were  held  in  high  repiitc  al 
very  remote  antiquity,  since  they  \ 
b^  Pytliagoras  uia  other  aagcs  of  I 
')  rt  they  seem  to  have  beeo  in  that  i 
well  as  at  present,  more  dinting 
seventy  of  their  manners  than 
tion  of  science.     The  philosophy  i 
has   indeed  from  the  brginoinjc  f 
on   their   religious  dogmas,  and 
compound  of  exiraragnni  tnrtaphyrie 


il>«  r«M 
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»wy  slight  mature  of  the 
idjr  «/  nature.  The  pimdils  of  Ilindos- 
vm  go  powen  whatever  to  matter,  but 
ee  the  Supreme    Being   as   the   immc- 

60/'  erery  effect,  however  trivial, 
ipinl  of  God,"  says  one  of  their 
autliohties,  '  is  absorbed  in  nM- 
.  The  nme  is  the  mighty  Lord, 
prenmt  in  every  part  of  space,  whose 
•nee,  as  expressed  in  the  Reig-Beid,  or 
I  shall  iK>w  explain.  Brehm  is  one, 
iim  there  is  no  second  ;  such  is  truly 
Hw  omniscience  is  self-inspired  or 
ligent,  and  its  comprehension  includes 
■Me  species.  To  illustrate  this  as  for 
the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
faculties  is  omniscience :  and, 
fiired,  it  is  .«ubject  to  none  of  the 
ality,  conception,  birth,  growth, 
neither  is  it  subject  to  passion 
It  the  three  distinctions  of  time, 
and  future,  are  not.  To  it  the 
r  of  bemg  are  not  (to  be  awake,  to 
1  Id  b«  tmconscious).     It  is  separated 

E»e,  anil  imlependent  of  all.  Ttiis 
named  Brehm.  By  this  omnis- 
ojieratirmi  of  God  are  enlivened. 
also  the  tweniy-four  powers  of 
lated.  I  low  is  this  >.  As  the  eve 
Uf  as  the  pot  by  the  Are,  as  iron  by  ttie 

Kiriety  of  imitations  by  the  mimic, 
fuel.  OS  the  shadow  by  the  man,  as 
in«l,  M  the  arrow  by  the  spring  of 
ind  a»  the  shade  by  the  tree;  so  by 
!  world  is  endued  with  the  powers 
yihe  powers  of  the  will,  and  the 
:  so  that  if  it  emanates  from 
'  the  channel  of  the  ear,  it  causes  the 
n  of  Kiunds ;  if  it  emanates  ftom  the 
Ibt  cbacDel  of  the  skin,  it  causes  the 
■  «f  touch :  if  it  emanates  from  the 
jlftK  channel  of  the  eye,  it  causes  the 
^Hf  visible  objects ;  if  it  emanute.s 
WSn  by  llie  cliannel  of  the  tongue,  it 
kc  perception  of  taste ;  if  it  emanates 
the  channel  of  the  nose,  it 
on  of  smell.  l°his  also  invi- 
i' members  of  action,  the  live 
F|iClccption.  the  live  elements,  the 
^•nd  tlie  three  dispositions  of  the 
I  tlie  creation  or  the  annihilation 
,  tthile  itiM-lf  beholds  every  thing 
ctalor.'  From  this  quota- 
all  the  motioas  in  tlie  uni- 
!  perceptions  of  man,  are,  ac- 
:  bnhmint,  caused  by  the  iinme- 
'  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  seems 
•  conaiiltnd  as  the  soul  of  the  world. 
fpBti*  ftom  tome  papers  in  the  Asiatic 
m,  that  tbe  most  profound  of  these  Urien  ■ 
wiuinii,  and  even  tiie  authors  of  their 
MBS,b«lieTe  not  m  the  existence  of  raat- 
mftntt  mbMSDce.  Sir  W.  Jones  says 
I  Mi  opinion  respecting  it  similar  to  that 
MMaXd  IWrttobv. 

Ke'tfcawi  ;  iMapliy- 

!tfMB  oi  'ing  tlie 

Mil  Aftir  Tii>i  iiirii  iiiiiiv  ui  I  yUiagoras 
>;  aad   Ikol  thry  believe    it   lo  lie  an 


emanation  from  tlie  great  soul  of  tlie  world, 
VN'hich,  after  many  iransinigralions,  will  be  finally 
absorbed  in  its  parent  subsliiiice.  Krom  the 
brahmins  believing  in  the  soul  of  the  world,  not 
only  a.<<  the  agent,  but  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
every  motion  in  nature,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
them  10  have  made  any  great  progress  in  that 
science  which  in  Europe  is  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  physics.  Tliey  have  no  inducement  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  nature  ;  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  principles  of  their  philosophy, 
which,  together  with  their  religion,  they  believe 
to  have  been  revealed  from  heaven,  every  phe- 
nomenon, however  regular,  or  however  anoma- 
lous, is  produced  by  the  voluntary  act  of  an 
intelligent  mind.  Yet  in  astronomy,  geometry, 
and  chronology,  they  appear  to  have  made  some 
proficiency  at  a  very  early  period  fsce  Astro- 
nomy, Index).  Tlieir  chronology  and  astronomy 
are  indeed  full  of  those  extravagant  fictions;  but 
their  calculations  of  eclipses,  and  tlieir  computa- 
tions of  time,  are  conducted  upon  scieiitihc 
principles.  '  They  suppose,'  says  Mr.  Halhed, 
'  that  there  are  fourteen  spheres,  seven  be'ow 
and  six  above  the  earth.  Tlie  seven  inferior 
worlds  are  said  to  be  altogetlier  inhabited  by 
an  mfiniie  variety  of  serpents,  described  in  every 
monstrous  figure  that  tlie  imagination  can  sug- 
gest. The  first  sphere  above  the  earth  is  the 
immediate  vault  of  the  visible  heavens,  in  which 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  placed.  The  se- 
cond is  the  first  paradise  and  general  receptacle 
of  tho^e  who  merit  a  removal  from  the  lower 
cartli.  The  third  and  fourth  are  iuhabiled  by 
the  souls  of  those  men  who,  by  the  practice  i<{ 
virtue  and  dint  of  prayer,  have  acquired  an  ex- 
traordinary degrt-e  of  sanctity.  Tlie  fifth  is  the 
reward  of  those  who  have  sdl  their  lives  per- 
formed some  wonderful  act  of  penance  and  mor- 
tification, or  who  have  died  martyrs  for  their 
religion.  The  highest  sphere  is  the  residence 
of  Brahma  and  his  particular  favorites,  such  as 
those  men  vtho  have  never  uttered  a  falsehood 
during  their  whole  lives,  and  those  women  who 
have  voluntarily  burned  themselves  with  th»ir 
husbands.  All  these  are  absorbed  in  the  divine 
essence.'  On  ethics,  the  Hindoos  have  nothin- 
that  can  be  called  philosophy.  Their  duties, 
moral,  civil,  and  religious,  are  all  laid  down  in 
their  \'edas  and  Sliaslers,  and  enjoined  by  what 
they  believe  to  be  divine  authority :  which  su- 
perseile^  all  reasoning  concerning  their  fitness 
or  utility. 

Uespecting  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Aro- 
biaiu  and  Chinese,  the  narrow  limits  of  such  an 
abstract  as  this  hardly  admit  of  our  meniioninj 
the  conjectures  of  the  learned.  There  is  indeed 
sufficient  evidence  that  both  na'ions  were,  at  a 
ver)'  early  period,  observers  of  the  stars  ;  and 
that  the  Chinese  liad  even  a  theory  by  which 
they  foretold  eclipses:  but  there  is  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Arabians,  like  other  people  in  their 
circumstances,  were  little  more  than  judicial 
astrologers.  I'liny  makes  mention  of  their  magi, 
whilst  later  writers  It'll  us  that  they  wot  fa- 
mous for  their  ingenuity  in  solving  enigmatica 
questions,  and  for  tlieir  skill  in  the  arts  of  ilivi 
nation  :  but  the  authors  of  Greece  are  silent  coi. 
ccniing  tlieir  philosophy;  imd  theic  is  t:o  work 
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of  {greater  antiquity  than  the  Koran  extant  among 
tbem. 

We  pass,  therefore,  to  the  Plumiciam,  whose 
coraniercial  celebrity  h;i3  induced  many  learned 
men  to  allow  them  great  credit  for  early  science. 
If  it  be  true  indeed,  as  it  seems  probable,  that 
the  ships  of  this  nation  had  doubled  the  (Jape  of 
Good  nope,  and  almost  encompassed  the  |>enin- 
sula  of  Africa  long  before  the  era  of  Solomon, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Phsnicians  had 
made  great  proficiency  in  navigation  and  astro- 
nomy, at  a  very  remote  period.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  sciences  cultivated  by  that  ancieni  peo- 
ple: Aloschus  or  Mochas,  a  PhajiiiCian.  who, 
according  to  Strabo,  flourished  before?  the  Trojan 
war,  was  the  author  of  the  atomic  philosophy, 
afterwards  adopted  by  Leucippus,  Democritus, 
and  others  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  vva.i  witli 
some  of  the  successors  of  this  sage  that  Pytha- 
goras, as  Jamblicus  tells  us,  conversed  olSidon, 
and  from  them  received  his  doctrine  of  Monadis. 
Another  proof  of  the  early  progress  of  the  I'lur- 
nicians  in  philosophy  may  be  found  in  the  frag- 
ments of  their  historian  Sanchoniatho,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  Euscbius.  ITiis  ancient 
writer  teaches  that,  according  to  the  wise  men  of 
his  country,  all  things  arose  at  first  from  the 
necessary  agency  of  an  active  principle,  upon  a 
passive  chao  ic  mass,  which  he  calls  '  mot.  This 
chaos,  Cudworth  thinks,  was  the  same  with  the 
elementary  water  of  ITiales,  who  was  also  of 
Phanician  extraction  ;  but  Mosheim  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  was  rather  dark  air,  since  Philo 
translates  it  aipa  Zofmilti-  Besides  Mochus  and 
Sanchoniatho,  Cadmus,  who  introduced  letters 
into  Greece,  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  a 
philosopher.  Several  other  Phoenician  philoso- 
phers are  mentioned  by  Strabo;  but  its  they 
flourished  at  a  later  period,  and  philosophise'' 
after  the  systematic  mode  of  the  Greeks,  they 
fall  not  properly  under  our  notice.  We  pass  on 
therefore  to  the  philosophy  of  Egypt. 

The  Oreckt  confess  that  all  their  learning  was 
derivetl  from  the  Egyptians,  either  imported  im- 
mediately by  their  own  philosophers,  or  brought 
through  Phanicia  by  the  sages  of  the  east ;  and 
we  know  from  higher  authority  that,  at  a  period 
so  remote  as  the  birth  of  Moses,  '  the  wisdom  of 
llie  Egyptians  was  famous.'  Yet  the  history  of 
Egyptian  learning  and  philosophy,  though  men 
of  the  first  eminence,  both  ancient  and  nnodem, 
have  bestowed  much  pains  in  attempls^o  eluci- 
date it,  still  remains  involved  in  clouds  of  doubt 
and  hieroglyphics.  ITiat  they  had  some  know 
ledge  of  physiology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,  are  facts  which  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  e»en  these 
sciences  were  in  Egypt  pushed  no  farther  than 
to  the  uses  of  life.  That  they  believed  in  the 
existence  of  incorporeal  substances  is  certain ; 
because  Herodotus  assures  u>  that  they  were 
the  first  asserters  of  the  immortality,  pre-e\i»t- 
eoce,  and  transmigration  of  humuii  souls,  which 
they  could  not  have  been  without  l>elieving  the 
soul  to  be  at  least  incorporeal,  if  not  immaterial. 
PItto  says  that  Tholh,  TJieut,  or  Taaul,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Iltrmes,  and  by  the  Itomans  Mer- 
Ciirjr,  wu  the  inventor  of  letters;  iiud.  lest  we 
should   suppose   that   by  those  letten  nothing 


more  is  meant  than  picture  writing  or  t 
cal    hieroglyphics,  it   i.s  added,  tliat   he 
guished  between  vowels  and  consoaanls,( 
mining  the  number  of  each.  Thesamephilo 
attributes  to  Thoth  the  invention  of  ariti 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  hieroglyphic  i 
Tlie  art  of  alchymy  also  has  been  said 
been  professed  by  the  ancient  Egyptn 
from  Hermes,  their  celebrated  philosopher,! 
been  called  the  Hermetic  art. 

When  the  intercourse  between  the 
and  Greeks  first  commenced,  the  wisdom  I 
former  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  scit 
legislation  and  civil  policy,  and  the  philo 
the  divine,  the  legislator,  and  the 
united  in  the  same  person.  Their  ( 
differed  little  from  that  of  the  Phu-nicians. 
held  that  the  world  was  produced  from  i 
the  energy  of  an  intelligent  principle; 
likewise  conceived  that  tliere  is  in  nature! 
tifiual  tendency  towards  dissolution.  In  I 
Timajus,  an  Egyptian  priest  is  intiodu 
scribing  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  4 
ing  that  it  will  be  effected  by  means  of  i 
fire.  Tliey  conceived  that  the  universe  ! 
,(oes  a  periodical  conflagration;  aAer  wU 
things  are  restored  to  their  onginal  form,  I 
agdin   through  a  similar  succession  of 

'  Of  preceptive  doctrine'  says  Dr.  EnA 
his  History  of  Philosophy,  '  the  Egyp  ' 
two  kinds,  the  one  sacred,  the  other  vo 
former,  which  respected   the  ceremonial 
gion  and  the  duties  of  the  priests,  was  do 
written  in  the  sacred  books  of  Hermes,  I 
too  carefully  concealed  to  paA  down  to  [ 
The  latter  consisted  of  maxims  and  rulo^ 
tue,  prudence,  or  policy.     It  is  in  vain 
for  accurate  principles  of  ethics  among  I 
rant  and    supercilious    people.      And  I 
ancient  Egyptians  merited  tliis  charactHl 
dent  from  tins    single  circumstance, 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  I 
tors,  particularly  by  the  professors  of  tbtl 
art  of  astrology.' 

Phorooeus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  and 
were  among  the  earliest  instructors  of  thl( 
and   they   inculcated    Egyptian  and 
doctrines   in   delache<l    mnxims,   aad_ 
them,  not  by  t<trengt)i  of  argua 
authority  of  tradition.     Their  cosn 
wholly  Phienician  or  Egyptian,  dia 
Grecian   names  ;  and   they  taught  a  | 
of  rewards  and  punishments.     The  ] 
the  moon,  t  )rphpiis   conceived  to 
worlds,  and   the  stars  to  be  firry  bodltrl 
sun :  but  he  tauelit  that  they  are  all  anin 
divinities :  an  opinion  which  pnrvailcd 
Egypt  and  the  vasl :  and  it  do«t  not  a 
he  gave  any  other  proof  of  hii  Hn^  irin 
confident  assertion  that  i'  -nT 

tome  god.     Aroonc''"'  'i 

penetrating  peojile.  ;  -oon  i 

form  of  profound    -.  Two 

philo*oplien  arose  neaily  ai    the 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  par«nu  I 
of  Grecian  science,  but  of  almost  all  t)io| 
cultivated   in  Europe,  prior  to  the  en 
Kacon  :  these  were  Thales  and  l'« 
whom  the  former  foanded  die  loiiK  i 
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italic:  (rotn  which  ttvo  sprung  the 
runo  which  the  Creek  philosophers 
dirideil.  A  bare  eaumeralion 
I  KCb  i>  all  that  our  limits  will  afford  ; 
alaU  lire  it  m  the  pemplcuous  langiiaee 
SltcU,  referring  our  readers  for  a  fuller 
Am  we  can  give  of  their  reipective 
'bis  tranilatioD  of  Brurker's  history. 
'  tlK  Ionic  school  were,  1 .  The  I  onic 
Mr,  wbow  iutinder  Thules  had  as  his 
I  iUaximenes,  Anaiagoras,  Diogenes, 
^B  and  Archelaus.  2.  The  Socmtic 
^Bd  by  Socrates,  the  principal  of 
^H||»:  were  Xenophoo,  /Eschines, 
^^HN^i^'ipP"^-  Hhicdo,  Euclid, 
PlBMiy  Cntias,  and  Alcibindes.  3. 
Mic  aict,  of  which  Aristippus  was  the 
b  feUowers  were,  his  dauehler  Arete, 
Ankeris,  Thecdorus,  and  Bion.  4. 
or  Eristic  sect,  formed  by  Euclid 
I  whom  succeeded  Eubulides,  Dio- 
tilpo.  Cinious  for  their  losicol  sub- 
rliac  or  Eretriac  school,  raised 
Eli»,  who,  ihoueh  he  closely  ad- 
ilrine  of  Socrates,  gave  name  to 
lis  successors  were  Flistanus  and 
:  the  Utter  of  whom,  bcinit  a  native 
naiferrcd  the  school  and  name  to 
BIry.  6.  The  Academic  sect,  of 
»»s  the  founder  After  his  death, 
ciples  deviating; from  his  doctrine, 
divided  into  the  old,  new. 
Dies.  7.  The  Peripatetic  sect, 
iri<loiic,  whose  successors  in  the 
Theophrastus,  Strabo,  Lycon, 
Has,  and   Diodorus.      Among  the 

*  besic)«rs   those  who   occupied    the 

I'Vbo  Uicsarchus,  Kudemus,  and  De- 
haletnis.     8.  The  Cynic  sect,  of  which 

Fis  Anti»thenes,  whom  Diogenes, 
TraliM,  Metrocles,  Mcnippus,  and 
Mccceded.  In  the  list  of  Cynic 
im  auut  alio  be  reckoned  Hipparcliis, 
If  Cntts.  9.  The  Stoic  sect,  of  which 
ike  founder.  His  successors  in  the 
»  P«n»'i«  Vri^Ki  of  fhios,  Ilerillus, 
OmtHh'  "IS,  '/.eiio  of  Tarsus, 

llw  Bat'  \iuipater,  Pansetius, 

f  tiM  Italic  school  were,  I.  The  Italic 

rt:   it  was  founded  by   Pythagoras,  a 

r  WirtiMTydr*.     Tlie  follo%vers  of  Pytha- 

■       ''US,    Mnesarchus,    Alcmiron, 

,    ■■.    Emfiodocles    Epicharmus, 

»nt,  Archyias,  liippasus,  Philolaus, 

?.  The   Eleatic  sect,  of  which 

*    the    author :     his    successors, 

itiisui,  Zeno,  belonged  to  the  me- 

^  this  sect ;  Leucippus,  Pemo- 

,  Diaeoras,  and  Anaxarchus,  to 

SThe   Heraclitean   sect,  which 

clitus,  and  soon  afl[T\viirds 

Hippocrates  philosophised 

ttl  lleraclitus,  and  other  philu- 

(reely  from   this  system.     •). 

a  branch  of  the  Klcaiic,  had 

■;  among  whose  followers 

Poly»nu5,   liermachus,  Poly- 

Protarchus.   5.  Tlie  Pvn- 


honic  or  Sceptic  sort,  the  parent  of  which  wis 
I'yrrho;  his  doctrine  was  taught  by  Timon  the 
Phliasian;  and  afWr  some  interval  was  conti- 
nued by  Ptolemy,  a  Cyrenean,  and  at  Alexan- 
dria by  yEnesidemus.'  Of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  these  sects,  the  reader  will  in  this  work  find  a 
short  account,  either  in  the  lives  of  their  respec- 
tive founders,  or  under  the  names  of  the  sects 
themselves. 

All  the  systematic  philosophers  pursued  their 
inquiries  into  nature  by  nearly  the  same  method. 
Tliey  established  certain  definite  arrangements  or 
classes,  to  some  of  which  every  thing  past,  pre- 
sent, or  to  come,  might  be  referred ;  and  having 
ascertained,  as  they  thought,  all  that  could  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  these  classes,  they  proved, 
by  a  short  process  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  that 
what  is  tnic  of  the  class  must  be  true  of  every 
individual  comprehended  under  it.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  arrangements  is  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  categories;  which  Mr. 
Harris  thinks  at  least  as  old  as  the  era  of  Pytha- 
goras. These  categories  are,  subitonce,  quality, 
quantity,  relation,  action,  puuion,  when,  u-hrre, 
position,  and  hubit ;  which,  according  to  the  sys- 
tematic philosophy  of  the  Greeks  comprehend 
every  human  science  and  every  subject  of  hu- 
man thought.  '  Historv',  natural  and  civil, 
springs,'  says  Mr.  Harris,  '  out  of  substance ; 
mathematics  out  of  quantity  ;  optics  out  of  qua- 
lity and  quantity;  medicine  out  of  the  same; 
astronomy  out  of  quantity  and  motion ;  music 
and  mechanics  out  of  the  same  ;  painting  out  of 
quality  and  site ;  ethics  out  of  relation  ;  chrono- 
logy out  of  when  (or  time) ;  geography  out  of 
where  (or  place) ;  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
attraction,  out  of  action  and  passion  ;  and  so  in 
other  instances. 

'  This  modeof  philophisiiigspread  from  Greece 
over  the  wliole  civilised  world.  It  was  carried 
by  Alexander  into  Asia,  by  his  successors  into 
Egypt ;  and  it  found  its  way  to  Home  after  the 
conquest  of  Greece.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Jews,  by  the  Christian  fathers,  by  the  Maho- 
metan Arabs  during  the  caliphate,  and  by  the 
schoolmen  through  all  Europe,  till  its  futility 
was  exposed  by  lord  Bacon.  Its  professors 
often  displayed  great  acuteness ;  but  their  sys- 
tems were  built  on  mere  hypotheses,  and  sup- 
ported by  syllogistic  wrangling.  Now  and  then 
indeed  a  superior  genius,  such  as  Alhazen  and 
our  countryman  Hoger  Bacon,  broke  through  the 
trammels  of  the  schools,  and,  regardless  of  the 
authority  of  the  Suigyrite,  made  real  discoveries 
in  physical  science,  by  experiments  judiciously 
conducted  on  individual  substances ;  but  the 
science  in  repute  still  continued  to  be  that  of 
Generals.' 

Prom  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  ccnliirj"  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  whole  circle  of  iiistruciioni 
or  the  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  called,  consisted 
of  two  branches,  the  trivium  and  the  quadri- 
vinm ;  of  which  the  former  comprehended  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  dialectics;  the  latter  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  a.stronomy,  to  which 
was  added,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  study  of  a  number  of  metaphysical 
subtleties  equally  useless  and  unintelligible.  TVie 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek   philosophers   had 
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been  hitherto  read  only  in  imperfect  Latin  tnn»- 
llktions  :  und,  before  the  sclioliistio  system  uas 
Iconiplelely  established,  Plato  and   Aristolie  had 
|lieen   alternately    looked    up    to   aa    oracles    in 
cicnce.      The  rigid   schoolmen,  however,  uni- 
Ji^ersally   gave  the  preference  lo  Arislo'lc;    be- 
Icausc  hi:i  analysis  of  body  into  matter  uiiil  form 
is  peculiarly  calculated   to  keep  in  countenance 
that  most  incredible   doctrine  of   the    Kuinish 
church  (Iransubstantialion) ;    and,  upon  tlie  re- 
vival of  Greek    learnini;,   this    preference   was 
Ccnntinued  afler  the  school  philosophy  had   be- 
(gun  to  fall  into  contempt. 

I      At  last  Luther  and  his  associates  set  the  minds 
[of  men  free  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient  names, 
1>olh  in  science  and  theology ;  and  many  philo- 
sophers sprung  up  in  dilTcrent  countries  of  Ku- 
rope,  who  professed  to  study  nature,  regardless  of 
r  every  authority  but  that  of  reason.     Of  these  the 
[  most  eminent  beyond  all  comparison  v^'as  Francis 
Bacon,  lord  \  erulam.      This    illustrious    man, 
1  having  read  with  attention  the  writings  of  the 
I  most   celebrated    ancients,    and    made   himself 
I  master  of  the  sciences  which  were  then  cultivated, 
l.soon  discovered  the  absurdity  of  pretending  lo 
I  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  syllo- 
gistic  reasoning   from  hypothetical   principles ; 
and,  with  a  boldness  becoming  a  genius  of  ihe 
first  order,  undertook  to  give  a  new  cliart  of  hu- 
man knowledge.     This  he  did  in  his  two  admi- 
rable  works,  entitled    I.   Ue  Uignitate  et  Aug- 
mentis  Scientiarum ;    and   2.   Novum  Organum 
Scientiarum,  sive  Judicia  vera  de  Intcrpretatione 
^>uturs.     In  the  former  of  these  works  he  'akcs 
,  very  minute  survey  of  the  whole  circle  of  liu- 
[  man  science,  which  he  divides  into  three  great 
,  1)tanches,  history,  poelr)',  and   philosophy,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  faculties  of  tlie  mind, 
memory,   imagination,   and    reason.       Kach    of 
these  general  heads  is  subdivided  into  minuter 
bmnrhes,   and    reflections   are   made  upon  the 
whole,  though  we  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge 
here.     The  purpose  of  the  Novum  Organum  is 
lo  point  out  the  proper  method  of  interpreting 
'  nature ;  which  the  author  shows  can  never  be 
done  by  the   logic  which  was  then   in   fashion, 
but  only  by  a  painful  and  fair  induction.     This 
great  man  was  no  less  an  enemy  to  liypollieses 
•nd  preconceived  opinions,  which  he  calls  idola 
\  Iheatri,  than  to  syllogisms  ;  and  since  bis  days 
almost  every   philosopher  of  eminence,  except 
Descartes  and   his  followers  (see  Caiiies),  lias 
professed  to  study  nature  according  to  the  me- 
tlio<l    >iO    accural»-ly   laid   down    in    the   Novum 
Organum.     Of  this  mode  of  philosophising  we 
thall  now  give  a  short  but  accurate  view,  by 
Italiiig  its  ohiects,  cnmpatiiig  it  with  that  which 
it  superseded,  exploiaing  its  rules,  and  pointing 
out  its  uses. 

Srcr.   IL — Vuw   or   Lord   Bacok's  Pnii.o- 
soniv- 

That  unbounded  object  of  the  con  tern  plat  inn, 
curiosity,  and  researches  of  man,  the  universe, 
may  l)e  consKlcred  in  various  imi>utt4iil  points 
of  view.  I'  "■  ■•  i.p  consiileren  merely  iw  a 
collection  •  <,  related  to  each  otiier  by 

means  of  I'  '?  and  dutini.iwns;  situa- 

tion, micc«*«ion,  and  derivaUoii,  as  nutkinc  parts 


of  a  whole.  In  this  view  it  is  the 
pure  description :  and,  in  order  lu 
knowledge  of  the  universe  in  this  poii 
we  must  enumerate  all  the  beings  in  i 
their  sensible  qualitie-s,  and  mark  all  th 
for  each.  But  this  would  be  labor 
and,  when  done,  an  undistinguishat 
A  book  containing  every  word  of  a 
wdulil  only  give  us  the  materials  of 
guage.  To  make  it  comprehensible,  M 
put  into  some  form,  which  wdl  compi 
whole  in  a  small  compass,  and  enable  ■■ 
to  pass  eaMJy  from  one  word  to  anolllt 
relations  among  words,  the  most  ol 
those  of  resemblance  and  derivatioo. 
mological  dictionary,  therefore,  in  w| 
are  classed  in  consequence  of  their  reM 
and  arranged  by  means  of  their  derii 
tinclions,  will  greatly  liicilitate  Ihe  t 
of  the  language. 

Thus,  too,  the  objects  of  nature  aroui 
be  classe<l  according  to  their  resembl 
then  arranged  in  those  classes  by  parti 
tinctions.  In  this  classilicaiion  we  pi 
our  faculty  of  abstracting  our  atlentu 
circumstances  in  which  things  difler, 
it  lo  those  only  in  which  they  agree, 
faculty  we  can  not  only  distribute  l' 
duals  into  classes,  but  also  subdit 
classes  into  orders,  genera,  and  specie 
vast  number  of  individuals  rcsemk 
other   in  the  single  circumstance  of 

foses  the  most  extensive  kingdom  i 
f  it  be  required  that  they  shall  furthei 
in  the  circumstance  of  laving  featbet 
gious  number  of  animals  are  excluda 
form  the  inferior  class  of  birds.  We 
great  number  of  birds  by  requiring 
similarity  uf  web  feet,  and  have  Ibl 
anseres.  If  we  add  lingua  ciiiata,  1 
attention  to  the  genus  of  anates.  In 
ner  may  die  whole  objects  of  the  u] 
arrange<l,  divided,  and  subdivide<l.  I 
doms,  classes,  orders,  giner;!,  and  S]4i 
This  classihcatiun  and  ariangemenl 
natural  hi.story.  and  is  the  only  toot 
any  extensive  knowlinlge  of  naluf«i 
natural  liistonan,  therefore,  the  world 
lection  of  existences,  the  subject  of  ( 
arrangement.  His  aim  is  tlin.rlbld  : 
serve  with  care,  and  describe  with  »et 
various  objects  of  the  universe.  2.  To 
and  enumeiate  all  the  ■■'•■  ■'  ■ '  •--"-  < 
to  distribute  and  iirr.u  ' 

ordinate  classes,  \hroii-,  I 

ation,  till  he  arrive  at  what  are  ontv 
varieties,  which   are    susi-eptible   of 
distribution ;   and  to  innik  with    p 
principles  of  this  distribution  and 
and    tlie   characteristics   of  the   vai 
blages.     3.  To  determine  with  cm 
licular  group  to  whicli  any  propOMii 
belongs. 

Description,  therefore,  arransei 
ferentx',  constitute  the  whole  of  hi* 
and  in  this  consists  all  '    -  -•  ■• 

Were  the  universr  i 
would  constitute  the  u:..;.    ..   jui 
nature ;  but  we  ,ire  witnessts  of 


I  tl  nances  and  our  attention  a  con- 
lo  'be  evtnlt  winch  are  inces- 
around  tij.  These  form  a  set 
Dore  interestinjf  to  us  than  the 
kMurces  of  almost  all  the  plea- 
•  from  eNtemal  objects. 
;  which  happen  around 
stinp,  and  we  are  strongly 
ute  it ;  but  they  are  so  nume- 
nHillifariouK  that  the  labor  would 
,  withoit  some  conlnvance  for  ab- 
Dd  Militating  it.  The  same  help 
^  liere  as  in  the  study  of  what  may  be 
Sctoeni  nature.  Kvenu,  like  existences, 
jltifcle  of  classltication,  in  consequence 
rfaocfs  and  dutmction  ;  and,  by  atten- 
hcw, ««  csin  acquire  a  very  extensive 

E»tth  active  nature.     <Jur  attention 
'^      "  I  to  those  circumstances 

I'semble  each  other,  while 
smips  III  a  thousand  others.  Then 
Hlcml  to Uieir  most  general  di<tinciions, 
iscindions  of  smaller  extent,  and  so  on. 
>y,  accordingly,  we  have  advanced  in 
of  active  nature,  and  are  gra- 
no  mwnj  slowly,  forming  assein- 
Iju  more  and  more  extensive,  and 
bese  with  greater  and  greater  pre- 
eir  ilitivrent  classes. 
Bg  those  cireumst.inces  of  similarity 
I  oud  in  distributing  them  accord - 
Hilarities,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
suiicy  which  is  observed  in  the 
ature,  in  the  events  which  are  the 
contemplation  Events  which 
t  been  observed  to  accompany  each 
ebuerred  always  to  do  so.  The  rising 
Ejl  always  accompanied  by  the  light  of 
^B  setting  by  the  darkness  of  night. 
^Beot  IS  accom[)anied  by  conviction, 
^nnotion,  kindness  by  a  feeling  of 
|H|  tlie  perception  of  good  by  desire. 
Hn  experience  of  mankind  informs  us 
IVCnts  of  nature  go  on  in  certain  regular 
1.  if  sometimes  exceptions  seem  to 
1ti«  general  affirmation,  more  attentive 
e»er  fails  to  remove  the  exception, 
spontaneous  events  of  nature  are 
lied ;  and  it  frequently  requires 
and  penetration  to  discover  the 
I  MDidst  a  crowd  of  unessential  cir- 
NJI  which  are  at  once  exhibited  to  our 
Int,  when  we  succeed  in  this  di.scovery, 
fail  to  Kknowletlgr  the  perfect  unifor- 
e*cnl  to  what  lia.s  been  formerly 
""  we  firmly  believe  that   this 

i  >till  coiuinii>' ;  that  fire  will  melt 
paper,  will  burden  clay,  as  we 
[  lAten«A  it  to  do  ;  and  whenever 
it  the  circumstances 
■>f.'  same  as  in  some 
gli  Dui  iince  observed,  we  ex- 
:  that  the  event  will  also  be 

pnpCl  of  ihe  universality  of  this  law  of 
Miailu  are  not  necessary.  Tlie  whole 
■nd  astions  of  men  are  instances  of  the 
•II  laaguaga  there  is  a  mode  of  con- 
vmA  to  espiCM  this  relation  as  distinct 


from  all  others,  and  the  conversation  of  Uie  most 
illiterate  never  confounds  them.  The  general 
employment  of  the  active  and  passive  verb  i.« 
regulated  by  it.  'The  tower  was  demolished  by 
the  soldiers ;  the  town  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake ;'  are  sentences  that  express  two  re- 
lations, and  no  school-boy  will  mistake  them. 
The  distinction  therefore  is  perceived  or  fell  by 
all.  Nor  is  any  language  without  general  tprn"* 
to  express  this  relation,  cause  and  effect.  Nay, 
even  brutes  show  that  they  expect  the  same  uses 
of  every  subject  which  tliey  formerly  made  of  it ; 
and,  without  this,  animals  would  be  incapable  of 
subsistence,  and  man  incapable  of  all  improve- 
ment. From  this  alone  memory  derives  all  its 
value  ;  alid  even  the  constancy  or  natural  opera- 
tion would  be  useless,  if  not  matched  or  adapted 
to  our  purposes  by  this  expectation  of  and  confi- 
dence in  that  constancy. 

The  result  of  all  the  enquiries  of  ingenious 
men,  to  discover  the  foundation  of  this  irresisti- 
ble expectation,  is, '  such  is  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.'  It  is  a  universal  fact  in  human 
thought ;  and  it  appears  to  be  an  ultimate  fact, 
not  included  in  any  other  still  more  general. 
This  is  sufficient  for  makine  it  the  foundation  of 
true  human  knowledge;  all  of  which  must  in 
like  manner  be  reduced  to  ultimate  facts  in  the 
human  thought. 

This  persuasion  of  the  constancy  of  nature 
we  must  consider  as  an  iiutinclivc  anticipation  of 
events  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already 
experienced.  The  general  analogy  of  nature 
should  have  disposed  philosophers  to  acquiesce 
in  iliis.  In  no  instance  of  importance  to  our 
safety  or  well-being  are  we  left  to  the  guidance 
of  our  boasted  reason  :  God  has  given  us  the 
surer  conduct  of  natural  instincts.  No  case  is 
so  important  as  this ;  in  none  do  we  so  niiicli 
stimd  in  need  of  a  guide,  which  shall  be  pow- 
erful, infallible,  and  rapid  in  its  decisions. 
Wiilioutit  we  should  remain  incapable  of  all  in- 
struction from  experience,  and  therefore  of  all  im- 
provement. 

Uur  sensations  are  no  doubt  feelings  of  our 
mind.  But  those  feelings  are  accompanied  by 
an  instinctive  reference  tosomethingdistinct  from 
the  feelings  themselves.  Hence  arise  our  per- 
ceptions of  external  objects,  and  our  very  notions 
of  this  externeity,  if  we  may  use  the  term.  In 
like  manner,  this  anticipation  of  events,  this  irre- 
sistible connexion  of  tne  idea  of  tire  with  the 
idea  of  burning,  is  also  a  feeling  of  the  mind  ; 
and  this  feeling  is  by  a  law  of  human  nature  re- 
ferred, without  reasoning,  to  something  external 
as  its  cause;  and,  like  our  sensation,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  sign  of  that  external  something.  It 
it  like  the  connexion  of  the  truth  of  a  mathema- 
tical proposition.  The  conviction  is  the  sign  or 
indication  of  this  relation  by  which  it  is  brought 
to  our  view.  In  the  same  manner,  the  irresisti- 
ble connexion  of  ideas  is  interpreted  as  the  sen- 
sation or  sign  of  a  necessary  connexion  of  ex- 
ternal things  or  events.  These  are  supposed  to 
include  something  m  their  nature  whicii  renders 
them  inse[>arable  companions.  To  this  bond  of 
connexion  between  external  things  we  give  the 
name  of  causation.  All  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  knowledge  of 
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consciousness  of  whit  passes  in  our  own  niind<, 
durinf;  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  If  we  adhere  1o  this  view  of  it,  and  put 
(his  branch  of  knowled^  on  t'tie  same  footini; 
with  those  called  the  abstract  sciences,  consider- 
iaf  only  the  relalious  of  ideas,  we  shall  acquire 
demonstrative  science.  Any  other  view  of  the 
nutter  will  lead  us  into  inextricable  mazes  of 
uncertainty  and  error. 

We  thus,  then,  perceive  that  the  natural  pro- 
cedure of  our  faculty  of  abstraction  and  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  acquire  a  more  speedy  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  natural  events,  pre- 
sents them  to  our  view  in  another  form.  We 
not  only  see  them  as  similar  events,  but  as 
events  naturally  and  necessarily  conjoined.  And 
(he  expression  of  resemblance  among  events  is 
also  an  expression  of  concomitancy ;  and  (his 
arrangement  of  events  in  consequence  of  their 
resemblance  is  in  fact  the  discovery  of  those  ac- 
companiments. The  trains  of  natural  appear- 
ance being  considered  as  the  appointments  of 
the  Author  of  Nature,  has  occasioned  them  to 
be  considered  also  as  consequences  of  laws  im- 
posed on  his  works  by  their  great  Author,  and 
every  thing  is  said  to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws. 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the  ex- 
pression natural  law,  and  grammatical  rule.  Rule 
in  grammar  expresses  merely  a  generality  of  fact, 
whether  of  flexion  or  construction.  In  like 
manner,  a  law  of  nature  is  to  the  philosopher 
notiiing,  but  the  expression  of  a  generality  of 
fact.  A  natural  or  physical  law  is  a  generally 
observed  &ct ;  and,  whenever  we  treat  any  sub- 
ject as  a  generally  observed  fact,  we  treat  it  phy- 
sically. It  is  a  physical  law  of  the  understand- 
ing, (hat  argument  is  accompanied  by  conviction ; 
it  is  a  physical  law  of  the  affection  that  distress 
is  accompanied  by  pity  ;  it  is  a  physical  law  of 
the  material  world  that  impulse  is  accompanied 
by  moiion.  And  thus  we  see  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  events,  or  the  discovery  of  those  ge- 
neral points  of  resemblance,  is  in  fact  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  is,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  constant.  This  view  of  the  universe 
is  incomparably  more  interesting  ami  important 
than  that  which  is  taken  by  the  natural  historian ; 
contemplating  every  thing  that  is  of  value  to  us, 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  life  and  movement  of 
the  universe.  This  study,  thf  reforc,  has  been 
dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophy  and  of 
science ;  and  natural  history  has  been  consi- 
dered as  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
coodaciv"  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  philo- 
sophy. 

The  philosopher  claims  a  superiority  on  ano- 
ther account :  he  considers  himself  as  employed 
in  the  discovery  of  causes,  and  that  it  is  by  the 
discovery  of  these  relations  that  he  communicates 
to  the  world  such  imirartsnt  knowledge.  Philo- 
*ophy,  he  says,  is  the  science  of  causes.  The 
vulgar  are  contented  to  consider  the  prior  of  two 
inseparably  conjoined  events  as  the  cause  of  the 
other ;  the  stroke  on  a  bell,  for  in^tancc,  as  the 
cause  of  sound.  Hut  it  has  been  cletrly  disco- 
vered by  the  philosopher  that  between  the  blow 
na  iht  bell  and  the  sensation  of  sound,  there  are 
interposed  a  long  tram  of  events.    Tlie  blow  sets 


the  bell  a  trembling;  this  agitates  tne  suri 
tact  with  the  bell ;  that  the  air  immedia 
yond  it ;  and  thus  belwi-en  the  bell  and  I 
may  be  interpose^l  a  numberless  series  ofj 
and  as  many  more  between  the  first  imp 
on  the  ear  and  that  last  impression  on  th| 
by  which  the  mind  is  affected.  He  can  nol 
therefore  follow  the  nomenclature  of  the  ' 
Which  of  the  events  of  this  tram  therefon 
cause  of  the  sensation  ?  None  of  them  :  It| 
something,  which  inseparably  connects  i 
of  them,  and  constitutes  their  bond  of  I 
These  causes  he  considers  as  residing  in 
both  of  the  connected  objects:  diversities! 
respect  must  therefore  constitute  the  ma 
portant  distinctions  between   them, 
therefore  with   great  propriety  called  lliej 
ties,  the  properties,  of  these  respective  su 
As  the  events,  from  which  we  infer  the  ex' 
of  these  qualities  of  things,  resemble  in] 
respects  such  events  as  are  the  consequeq 
the  exertion  of  our  own  powers,  these  ( 
are    frequently    denominated    powers, 
energies.    Thus,  from  the  instance  of  thai 
of  a  bell,  we  infer  the  powers  of  impuli 
ticily,  nervous  irritability,  and  animal  sen 

From  this  necessary  connexion  bet* 
objects  around  us  we  not  only  inter  die  | 
event  from  the  prior,  or,  in  common  It 
the  effect  from  the  cause,  but  we  also  in 
prior  from   the  posterior,  the    cause 
effect.     We  not  only  expect  that  the  pn 
a  masniet  will  be  followed  by  certain  mo 
iron  filinps,  but,  when  we  observe  such  i 
we  infer  tlie  presence  and  agency  of  a 
Joy  is    inferred    from  merriment,  poii 
sudden  or  unaccountable  death,  fire  from  I 
and  impulse  from  motion.     And   thus 
pearances  of  the  universe  are  the  indio 
the  powers  of  the  objects  in  it.   As  all  i 
ledge  of  the  sentiments  of  others  is  deiir 
our   confidence   in    their  veracity ;    so 
knowledge  of  nature  is  derived  from  otti^ 
dcnce   in  the   constancy  of  her  operati 
credulity  in  our  neighbour's  veracity,  i 
from    that  law   of  our  mental  constirjii 
which  we  speak,  conducts  us  in  the  one] 
and  the  constancy  of  nature,  by  which 
general  laws  from  particular  facts,  conduO 
tlie  other.     It  is  by  the  successful  study  i. 
language  of  nature  that  we  derive  usefolj 
ledge.     The  knowledge  of  the  influence  i 
tives  on  the  mind  of  man  enables  the  stai 
to  govern  kingdoms,  and  the  knowleJgv 
potvers  of  magnetism  enables  the  mariner) 
a  ship  through  the  pathless  ocean. 

Such  are  the  hiun  pretensions  of  phil 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  they  be  well  found 
we  may  be  persuaded  that  a  mistake  in  I 
ticularwill  be  fatal  totheadvancem* 
ledge.  An  author  of  great  reputat 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  this  qua 
way  of  experiment.  Hs  says  thai  . 
were  philosophe.-s,  employed  in  th»  ( 
causes,  and  that  the  modems  are  ontj 
historians,  contenting  themselves  witb  <  ' 
(he  laws  of  nature,  but  paying  no  atlp 
the  causes  of  things.  If  he  speaks  of  I 
fessed  aim,  we  apprehend  that  the 
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I  gCMnl.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
'  be  affirmed  of  his  farorite  Aris- 
lilosfliiher  cor'  iCaxqv,  and  of  Sir 
I.  We  select  these  two  instances, 
me  they  are  set  in  continual  opposi- 
hu  author,  and  because  it  will  be  al- 
ii they  were  the  mojt  eminent  students 
M>r  we  must  not  call  them  philoso- 
Hcieol  and  modem  tim'es. 
^B  professed  aim.  in  \m  most  cele- 
■■p,  is  (he  inrestigation  of  causes; 
Hl^inion  of  this  author,  he  has  been  so 
that  he  has  hardly  left  any  employ- 
Ui  successors  beside  that  of  comment- 
H|  works.  We  must,  un  the  other 
flrledge  that  Newton  makes  no  such 
H,  «t  least  in  that  work  which  has  im- 
\  hi*  oaine,  and  that  his  professed  aim 

R investigate  the  i^eneraj  laws  of  the 
lions,  and  to  apply  these  to  the  ex- 
articular  phenomena.  Nor  will  we 
e  has  left  no  employment  for  succeed- 
rers:  but,  on  the  contrary,  confess  that 
Ijr  be^in  the  study,  has  dijcovered  but 
tnd  has  enabled  us  to  explain  only  the 
A  comprehended  in  it.  But  his  inves- 
11  been  complete  :  he  has  discovered, 
libility  of  contradiction,  a  fact 
1  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
namely,  that  every  body,  nay  that 
!  in  it,  is  continually  deflected  tow- 
tbody ;  and  that  this  deflection  is, 
Dce,  proportional  to  the  quantity 
body  towards  which  the  deflec- 
J,and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  square 
from  it.  He  has  therefore  dis- 
jrsical  law  of  immense  extent.  Nor 
e»i  »uccessful  in  the  explanation  of 
enomcna.  Of  this  there  cannot  be 
instance  than  the  explanation  of 
iMbODs  from  the  theory  of  gravity  be- 
Mton,  Mathesi  sua  bceio  prxferente ; 
Hfeght  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
fboo'*  place  be  computed  from  it  for 
at  within  the  period  of  2000  years  back, 
be  found  to  differ  from  the  place  on 
I  WW  airtuallv  observed  by  the  100th 
c  own  breadth 

\j  challenge  the  Aristotelians  to  name 
MM  which  has  really  been  discovered 
1  matter,  whether  in  the  operations 
'  body.  They  must  not  adduce  the 
ic4  aoy  natural  law  in  which  he  has 
With  still  greater  confi- 
i  challenge  them  to  produce  any 
I  of  the  explanation  of  natural 
■  Mmt  of  mind  or  body.  By  expla- 
inna  an  account  of  the  production, 
pwclMicu  of  all  the  circumstances,  sus- 
t  ■  lerupulous  comparison  with  fact, 
:tly  consuteot  with  it.  It  is  here  that 
I  of  tbu  philosopher's  hypothesis  is 
i;ttM  hi*  followers  acknowledjie, 
lifict  which  proceed  by  experi- 
it  derived  great  assistance  from 
phy.  But  this,  say  they,  does 
line  pre-eminence  of  his  phi- 
^1  haa  shown  that  the  particu- 
I  are  to  be  cultivated  only 


by  means  of  experiment.  But  surely  every  field 
of  observation  is  particular.  There  is  no  ab- 
stract object  of  philosophical  research,  the  study 
of  which  shall  terminate  in  the  philosophy  of 
universals.  There  it  therefore  great  room  for 
suspecting  that  Aristotle  and  his  followers  hare 
not  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  causes,  but  only 
at  the  discovery  of  natural  laws,  and  liave  failed 
in  the  attempt. 

Into  the  previous  question,  Is  it  possible  to 
discover  a  philosophical  cause,  that  something 
which  is  neither  the  prior  nor  the  posterior  of 
the  two  immediately  adjoining  events,  but  their 
bond  of  union  and  this  distinct  from  the  union 
itself?  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter  at  length. 

Much  has  been  written  on  tliis  subject.  The 
most  acute  observation  and  sound  judgment  have 
been  employed  in  the  study  :  but,  in  all  these 
researches,  no  phenomena  have  occurred  which 
look  like  the  perception  or  contemplation  of  a 
philosophical  cause,  or  this  power  in  abstraclo. 
No  philosopher  has  ever  pretended  to  slate  such 
an  object  of  the  mind  s  observation.  Those 
causes,  those  bonds  of  necessary  union  between 
the  naturally  conjoined  events  or  objects,  are  not 
only  perceived  by  means  of  the  events  alone,  but 
are  perceived  solely  in  the  events,  and  cannot  be 
distin^ished  from  the  conjunctions  lliemselves. 
Tliey  are  neither  the  objects  of  separate  observa- 
tion, nor  the  productions  of  memory,  nor  in- 
ferences drawn  from  reflection  on  the  laws  by 
which  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  are  regu- 
lated ;  nor  can  they  be  derived  from  other  per- 
ceptions in  the  way  of  argumeutative  inference. 
W  e  cannot  infer  the  paroxysm  of  terror  from  the 
appearance  of  impending  destruction,  not  the 
fall  of  a  stone  when  not  supported,  as  we  infer 
the  incommensurability  of  the  diagonal  and  side 
of  a  square.  This  last  is  implied  in  the  very 
conception  or  notion  of  a  square  ;  not  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Its  other  properties,  but  as  one  of 
its  essential  attributes:  and  the  contrary  proposi- 
tion is  not  only  false,  but  incapable  of  being 
distinctly  conceived.  This  is  not  the  casewilh  the 
other  phenomenon,  nor  any  mattct  of  fact.  The 
proofs  which  are  brought  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
position are  not  the  reason  of  its  being  true,  but 
the  steps  by  which  this  irutti  is  brought  into  our 
view ;  and  frequently,  as  in  the  instance  now 
given,  this  truth  is  perceived,  not  directly,  but 
consequentially,  by  the  inconceivableoess  of  the 
contrary  proposition. 

Hume  derives  tliis  irresistible  expectation  of 
events  from  tlie  known  effect  of  custom,  and  the 
association  of  ideas  ;  an  explanation  which  begs 
the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  when  it  ascribes  to 
custom  a  power  of  any  kind,  Besides,  on  the 
genuine  principles  of  scepticism,  this  custom 
involves  an  acknowledgment  of  past  events,  of  a 
something  different  from  present  impressions, 
which,  in  this  doctrine,  are  the  only  certain  ex- 
istences in  nature. 

I.eibnitz  and  Malebranche  deny  that  there  is 
any  such  connexion,  and  assert  that  the  events 
of  the  universe  go  on  in  correvpondiug  trains, 
but  without  any  causal  connexion,  just  as  a  well 
regulated  clock  will  keep  lime  with  the  motions 
of  the  heavens  without  any  kind  of  dependence 
on  them  ;  that  this  harmony  of  events  was  pre- 
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ettablished  by  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  in 
subserviency  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view  in 
its  formation,  &c.  Bui,  without  insisting  on  the 
fantastic  wildness  of  this  ingenious  whim,  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  it  also  is  a  begging  of 
the  question,  because  it  supposes  causatiun  when 
it  ascribes  all  to  the  agency  of  the  Deity. 

That  we  do  perceive  llie  relation  of  causation 
as  distinct  from  all  others,  and  in  particular  as 
distinct  from  the  relation  of  contiguity  in  lime 
and  place — or  the  relation  nf  agent,  action,  and 
patient,  must  be  concluded  from  the  uniformity 
of  language,  which  never  confounds  them  except 
on  purpose,  and  when  it  is  perceived.  But  even 
here  wc  shall  find  that  none  of  the  temos  used 
for  expressing  those  powers  of  substance,  which 
are  conceived  as  the  causes  of  their  characteristic 
phenomena,  really  express  any  thing  diBerent 
from  the  phenomena  themselves.  Let  any  person 
try  to  define  the  terms  gravity,  elasticity,  sensi- 
bility, and  the  like,  and  he  will  find  that  the  de- 
finition is  nothing  but  a  description  of  the  phe- 
nomenon itself.  The  words  are  all  derivatives, 
most  of  them  verbal  derivative?,  implying  action, 
gravitation,  &c.  As  the  general  resemblances 
in  shape,  color,  &c.,  are  expressed  by  the  nalural 
historian  by  generic  terms,  so  the  general  resem- 
blances in  event  are  expressed  by  the  philoso- 
pher in  generic  propositions,  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  are  also  abbreviale<l  into 
generic  terms.  This  abnndanlly  explains  the 
consisiency  of  our  language  on  this  subject,  both 
with  itself,  and  with  the  oper.itions  of  nature, 
without  however  affording  any  argument  for  the 
truth  of  the  assumption,  that  causes  are  ihe  ob- 
jects of  philosophic  research  as.  separate  exist- 
ences; or  that  this  supposed  necessary  connexion 
is  a  necessary  trtilh.  whether  supreme  or  subor- 
dinate. But  since  the  perception  of  it  has  its 
foundation  in  the  cnnslilution  of  the  human 
mind,  it  seems  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  first 
principle.  VVe  are  hanlly  allowed  to  doubt  of 
ihii  wnen  we  consider  the  importance  of  it,  and 
the  care  of  nature  to  secure  us,  in  all  things 
essential  to  our  safety  and  well-being,  from  all 
danger,  from  inattention,  iunorance,  or  indolence, 
by  an  instinct  infallible  in  its  information,  and 
instantaneous  in  its  decisions. 

Causes,  therefore,  say  some  of  our  ablest  writ- 
en  on  this  subject,  are  no  more  cogniscible  by 
our  intellectual  powers  than  color?  by  a  man 
bom  blind  :  nay,  whoever  will  be  at  ihe  pains 
to  consider  this  matter  will  find  that  necessary 
connexion,  or  bond  of  causation,  can  no  more  be 
the  subject  of  philosophical  diicussion  by  man 
than  the  ultimate  nature  of  truth.  It  is  precisely 
the  same  ahsurdily  or  congniity  as  to  propose  to 
examine  light  with  a  microscope.  All  lliai  we  can 
ray  is  that  their  existence  is  probable,  but  by  no 
means  certain.  But  all  this  is  indifferent  to  the 
real  occupation  of  the  philosopher,  and  does  not 
afTect  either  the  certainty,  the  extent,  or  the  utility 
of  ih«  knowledge  which  he  may  acquire 

We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  Ihe  philosophy  of  lord  Bacon,  ana  its 
claim  10  scienlific  superiority.  The  true  ol>ject 
of  the  philosopher  is  not  causes  :  his  disrovcrien 
are  nntliing  but  the  discovery  of  general  facts  and 
physical  lawi ;  and  bu  employment  ii  tlie  Hune 


with  that  of  the  descriptive  historian, 
serves  and  describes  wilh  care  and  accur 
events  of  nature ;  and  then  he  groups  the 
classes,  from  resembling  circumstances,  dele 
in  the  midst  of  many  others  which  are  dissto 
and  occasional.  By  gradually  throwing  outj 
circumstances  of  resemblance,  he  rer>de 
classes  more  extensive ;  by  carefully  mat? 
those  circumstances  in  which  the  rcsembia 
observed,  he  characterises  all  the  difTereot  c 
and  by  a  comparison  of  these  with  each 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  resembling 
sUinces,  he  dislribules  his  classes  accordi^ 
their  generality  and  subordination  :  thus  < 
ing  the  whole  assemblage,  and  leaving 
iinarranged  but  accidental  varieties, 
procedure  every  giouping  of  similar  e»« 
ipso  facto,  discovering  a  physical  law;  g 
expression  of  this  assemblage  is  the  rip 
of  that  law.  And,  as  every  obsen-alioo  ( 
constancy  of  fact  affords  an  opportunity  I 
erting  the  instinctive  inference  of  natur 
nexion  between  Ihe  related  subjects,  evur 
observation  is  llie  discovery  of  a  power,  pn 
or  (|ualily,  of  natural  substance.  Tliis  oil 
lion  of  event  is  all  we  know  of  the  coao 
all  ne  know  of  the  natural  power.  W( 
|)hilosopher  proceeds  further  to  tlie  arran 
of  events,  according  to  their  Tirious  de 
complication,  he  is  making  an  arrang 
all  natural  powen  accordiiii;  lo  their  va 
grees  of  subordinute  influence,  ,^nd  Ikfl 
occupation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  de 
historian,  classification  and  arrangemenlj 
lliis  seems  to  constitute  all  the  science  atti 
by  both. 

Sect.  III. — The  Puilosopiit  axd  Rv 
KtPLcn,  Sir  Isaac  Ncwtok,  IcbJ 

In  Ihe  above  view  philosophy  may  be  i 
the  study  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  Ihe  univC 
discover   the    genenil    laws  which   indie ' 
powers  of  natural  substances,  to  explain  I 
dinate    phenomena,   and   lo    improve   iK 
philosophy  is  the  study  of  Ihe  phenomena  I 
universe,  wilh  a  view  to  discover  their  can 
explain  subordinate  phenomena,  and  to  iK 
art.     The  task  is  undoubtedly  difficult,  to 
exercise  our  noblest  powers.      The  emploj 
is  manly,  and  Ihe  result  important.    It  ttt 
justly   merits  the  appellation  of  phih 
though  its  objects  are  nowise  differen' 
winch  occupy  iheaileiilion  of -Hhcr  i 

\  philoso|ihiral  history  of  nature 
a  complete  or  copious  enumeration  and  l 
of  facts,  properly  selected,  cleared  of  all 
neous  circumslances,  and   acrurxtely 
This  constitutes  the  materials  of  philo^ophjl 
cannot  give  a  better  example  of  (hi<  hr 
philosophical  occupation  th.in  • 
the  beginning  of  the  Alcxandn. 
day  astronomers  have  been  at  mimcnve 
observing  the   heavenly  lio<iirt,  to  ilelecci 
true  motions.      This  has  been  a  work  of  | 
gioui  difficulty  :  for  the  appcarancei  ai*  i 
might  have  lieen  erhihitv<i  xlihough  the  i 
lion  had  been  extremely  different.     Not  tWi 
senses   give  us  false  information  ;  but  \ 
batty,  and  frequently  falM  judgovUs,  ftvm « 
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and  call  those  things  deceptions 
WUeb  IK  in  fact  errors  of  jutlgmeal. 
■eaolkiashaTeat  last  been  discovered, 
ftM  with  such  accuracy  that  the  his- 
bc  cooHdeied  as  neatly  complete.  This 
•nd  in  ibc  usual  systems  of  astronomy, 
titda  contain  a  most  accurate  and 
MGoaol  of  the  motion ;  so  that  we  can 
ncitioo  in  what  point  of  the  heavens 
■  beta  wen  at  any  instant  tliat  can  be 
ft  bnc  Newton's  Uptics  is  such  ano- 
t  auMlei  of  philosophical  history,  as 
c*.  Ttiis  part  of  philosophy  may  be 
Mxnetiolngy. 

U  knowledge  of  tlie  universe  may  thus 
:i]uir«d  and  firmly  retained,  by  clasci- 
4  WTBitjjeiBent ;  which  must  proceed 
taoca  obserrrd  in  the  events  ;  the  sub- 
rangement  must  be  regulated  by  the 
t  of  which  those  resemblances  are  still 
;.  Tills  assemblage  of  events  into 
sttie  expresMd.  They  are  facts;  there- 
aiWBoa  must  be  in  proposi(ions,which 
B  together,  natural  or  physical  laws. 
ifr*mtioa  of  phytical  laws  is  always 
cd  by  a  refercDce  of  that  uniformity  of 
k  natursl  bond  of  union  between  the 
U  bcu,  which  is  conceived  by  us  as 
gf  this  concomitancy  ;  and  tlierefore 
of  the  philosopher  is  considered 
of  those  causes,  or  powers  of 
which  constitute  their  phy- 
and  may  justly  be  called  their 
qualities  or  properties.  This  view 
ler  giTca  rise  to  a  new  nomenclature. 
•'■---  jiowers  Keneric  names,  such  as 
:tncc,  irritability,  praviiy,  elas- 
„,  ■■r'-tnm,   itc.    These   terms 

ml  xiances  of  events;  and 

iti>-  '  be  given  of  tliein  but  a 

a  ot  these  circumstances.  In  a  few 
1 1— tbeen  the  subjects  of  more  pain- 
lOti,  we  liave  proceeded  far- 
tion  of  language.  Want  of 
;r«  m«:>iiiiiK  of  the  words  thus 
ucnily  occasioned  very  great 
ihical  science.  We  shall  cive 
it  successful  ap|ilication  to 
■Irmdy  .adduced. 
ccUI>niti'<i  l'ru<iii.in  astronomer, 
ntidi^ri'il  iUl'  phenomena  te- 
klid  iihscrvaLoiLi  of  his  pre- 
1,  amidst  ill  llie  vntirtio  of 
)«,  ilirfc  ciii'Miutt.iiices  of  rr- 
arr  now  known  liy  tli>.'  name 
vs.  Sc«  ^VsTS'iKoMt,  liuiex; 
LtMig  iftcr  this  Jiscoviry  of  Kcp- 
Nrwti/n  fimnd  llul  ihvMf  lu»s  uf 
only  |>4rtictil.<r  cu««  uf  n  fuct  or 
rat.  lie  found  tli;it  llic  de- 
icis  from  uiiifurni  rcitilinvjl 
:tcJ  to  tlic  sun ;  and  lliat 
ions  were  invcrMly  jini- 
Viu^ri.H  tX  [III-  <!i. '.Hires  fruin 
►  law  of 

fu  '■I'd  Inni. 

of  every  Ixxly  tit  llie  solar  system 
of  an  original  iiiolion  of  pro- 
wit5  a  deflection  towards  every 
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other  body ;  and  that  the  simultaneous  deHcvy 
tions  were  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  body  towards  which  they  were  directed, 
and  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  it.  Thus  was  the  law  made  still  more  ge- 
neral, lie  compared  the  deflection  of  the  moon 
in  her  orbit  with  the  simultaneous  deflection  of  a. 
stone  thrown  from  the  hand,  and  describinz  a 
parabola ;  and  he  found  that  they  followed  the 
same  law,  that  is,  that  the  deflection  of  the  meon 
in  a  .second  -was  to  that  of  the  stone  in  the  same 
time  as  the  square  of  tlic  stone's  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  square  of  the 
moon's  distance  from  it.  Hence  be  concluded 
that  the  deflection  of  a  stone  from  a  straight 
line  was  just  a  particular  instance  of  the  deflec- 
tions which  took  place  through  the  whole  solar 
system. 

The  deflection  of  a  stone  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions it  gives  of  its  being  heavy  ;  whence  he  calls 
it  gravitation.  lie  therefore  expresses  the  physi- 
cal law  which  obtains  through  the  whole  solar  sys- 
tem, by  saying  that '  every  body  gravitates  to  every 
other  body  ;  and  the  gravitations  are  proportional 
to  tlie  quantity  of  matter  in  tliat  other  body,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the>x{uare  of  the  distance 
from  il.  Thus  we  see  how  the  arrangement  of  the 
celestial  phenomena  terminated  in  the  discovery  of 
physical  laws  ;  and  that  the  expression  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  the  law  itself.  Since  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  body  is  one  instance  of  the  physical  law, 
and  since  this  fall  is  considered  by  all  as  the  ef- 
fect of  its  weight,  and  this  weight  is  considered 
as  the  cause  of  the  fall,  the  same  cause  is  assign- 
ed for  all  the  deflections  observed  in  the  solar 
system  ;  and  all  the  matter  in  it  is  found  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  this  cause,  or  to  be  heavy; 
and  thus  his  doctrine  has  been  denominate<l  the 
system  of  universal  gravitation.  Philosophers 
have  gone  farther,  and  have  supposed  that  gra- 
vity is  a  power,  property,  or  quality,  residing 
in  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  does  not  say  so.  He  conlenls  himself 
with  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  first 
axiom  in  n.itur.d  philosophy,  viz.  that  every  body 
remains  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  of  unifoim  rectili- 
neal motion,  unlets  afl'ccted  by  some  moving 
force  Since  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  are 
neither  in  a  state  of  rest,  nor  of  uniform  rectili- 
neal molinii,  they  must  lie  considered  as  so  af- 
fei  ted  ;  ih.it  is,  that  there  operates  on  every  one 
of  them  a  moving  force,  directetl  towards  all  the 
others,  mid  liaving  the  proporlioiis  observed  in 
the  dertecticin. 

1 1  IS  to  out  present  purpose  to  show  how  the 
observation  and  arrangement  of  phenomena  ter- 
niinalc  in  tlic  discovery  of  their  causes,  or  of  the 
powers  or  (itoperties  of  natural  siibslaDcrs.  This 
IS  a  task  of  great  difliculty,  as  il  is  of  great  im- 
port.mce.  Of  this  difliculty  there  arc  two  chief 
caUM:s: 

I.  In  roost  of  the  spontaneous  phenomena  of 
n.nure  there  is  a  complication  of  many  events, 
anil  some  of  Ihem  escape  our  observation.  At- 
tending only  to  the  most  remarkable,  we  conjoin 
these  only  in  nur  imagination,  and  are  apt  to 
think  these  the  concomitant  events  in  nature,  the 
proper  indication  uf  the  cause,  and  the  subjects 
•if  tms  phitojophical  relatioo,  and  to  suppose  that 
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llif^  nrf  nlw.iy*  conjoined  liv  ii.iturc.  Tims  it 
rt-M  ihouvtht  llml  llioic  rL>-)idpct  in  n  vibratin!; 
chord  a  vmwer  by  which  ihe  seii«ation  of  sound 
was  wcited,  orlhnt  a  chord  had  a  sounding  qua- 
lily.  IJiil  late  ohscrvalionn  have  shown  clearly 
lliiil  there  is  an  ineonceirable  number  of  events 
interposed  biflween  the  vibration  of  the  chord 
and  till-  wiisilive  alfoeiion  of  our  ear ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  sound  is  not  the  effect  of  the  vibration 
of  the  chord,  but  of  the  very  last  event  of  this  se- 
ries :  and  this  is  completely  demonstrated  by 
shoKing  that  the  vibration  and  the  sound  are  not 
necessarily  connected,  because  they  are  not  al- 
ways connected,  but  require  the  interposition  of 
air  or  of  some  other  elastic  body.  These  obser- 
vations show  the  necessity  of  the  most  accurate 
and  minute  observations  of  the  phenomena,  that 
none  of  those  intermediate  events  may  escape  us, 
and  we  be  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  imai;i- 
nary  connexions  between  events  which  are  far 
asunder  in  the  procedure  of  nature.  As  the 
study  has  improved,  mistakes  of  this  kind  have 
been  corrected  ;  and  philosophers  are  careful  to 
make  their  trains  of  events  under  one  name  as 
short  as  possible.  Thus,  in  medicine,  a  druR  is 
no  longer  considered  as  a  specific  remedy  for 
the  disease  which  is  sometimes  cured  when  it  has 
been  used,  but  is  denominated  by  its  most  im- 
mediate operation  on  the  animal  frame  :  it  is  no 
longer  called  a  febrifuge,  but  a  sudorific. 

2.  When  many  natural  powers  combine  their 
influence  in  a  spontaneous  phenomenon  of  nsturo, 
it  is  frequently  wry  difficult  to  discover  what 
part  of  the  complicated  effect  is  the  effect  of 
each,  and  to  stale  those  circumstances  of  simi- 
larity which  are  the  foundation  of  a  physical 
law,  or  entitle  us  to  infer  the  agency  of  any  na- 
tural power.  The  most  likely  method  for  insur- 
ing success  in  such  cases  is  to  f;et  rid  of  this 
complication  of  events,  by  putting  the  subject 
into  such  a  situation  that  the  operation  of  all  the 
known  powers  of  nature  shall  be  suspended,  or 
so  modified  as  we  may  perfectly  understand  their 
effects.  We  can  thus  appreciate  the  effects  of 
such  as  we  could  neither  modify  nor  suspend,  or 
we  can  discover  the  existence  of  a  new  law,  the 
operation  of  a  new  power.  This  is  called  mak- 
ing an  experiment ;  and  is  the  most  effectual 
way  of  advancinz  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  has  been  called  experimental  philosophy. 
See  Sect.  5. 

It  seems,  however,  at  first  sight,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  procedure  of  nature  in  forming 
general  laws.  Thi'te  are  fonned  by  induction 
from  multitudes  of  individual  facts,  and  must  be 
afHrmed  to  no  greater  extent  than  the  induction 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Vet  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  physical  law  of  human  thought,  that 
one  simple,  clear,  and  unetpiivucal  expfriment 
gives  lu  tlic   :      '  'letc   confidence   in  tlic 

truth  of  a  gf-'  ion  finm  ii  lo  every  si- 

milar case.      V  .  anomaly  .'  It  is  not  an 

anomaly  or  '  '  of  llip  ncneral  maxim 

of  phiUxublit  itiun.  but  Ihe  nio\t  re- 

told "1  IS  110  law  more 

■eocral  i    .  <  it  coiisl.iiil  m  all 

Mr  "perktiuii».'  l  lie  judicious  and  simple  form 
of  our  cx|>i-rinicniiii',iii«t  us  (we  iiiiagim  j  in  ihe 
CWnpUw  knofflnlfi!  of  all  the  circumii.inco  uf 


(he  evf^nt.  Upon  this  supposition,  .sik 
alone,  we  consider  theexiieninent  as  tlie  f 
representative  of  every  possible  case  of  I' 
junction. 

The  la.st  branch  of  philosophic  occup 
the  explanation  of  subordinate  phetiO 
This  is  nothing  more  tlian  tlie  referring  an 
licular  phenomenon  to  that  class  in  whW 
included  ;  or  pointing  out  the  general  I 
that  general  fact,  of  which  Ihe  phenomena 
particular  instance.  Thus  the  feeling  of  thtM 
tions  of  virtue  is  thought  to  be  cxpU' 
it  IS  shown  to  be  a  particular  cose  of  1 
which  every  person  has  for  his  deareii 
The  rise  of  water  in  pumps  is  explained^ 
we  show  it  to  be  a  particular  case  of  thcj 
of  fluids,  or  of  the  air.    The  general] 

which  we  show  it  to  be  properly  I  

called  the  principle  of  the  explanation,  t 
explanation  itself  is  called  the  theory  of  I 
nomenon.     Thus  Euler's  explanation  of  I 
nar  irregularities  is  called  the  tlieory  of  t" 
motion]  on  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
may  be  done  either  lo  advance  our  owo| 
Udge  of  nature,  or  to  communicate  it  lo  I 
If  done  with  the  first  view,  we  mu«t  exan 
phenomenon  minutely,  and  endeavour  tai 
every  circumstance  in   it,  and  thus  du 
the   known   laws  of  nature  which  concnrl 
production  ;  we  then  appreciate  the  op 
each  accord  ing  to  the  ci  rcu  mstances  of  its  »x 
we  then  combine  all  these,  and  compart  I 
salt  with  the  phenomenon.     Iftheyu*)' 
we  have  explained  the  phenomenon, 
not  give  a  better  example  than  Fr^uiklin'sl 
nation  of  the  piicnomena  of  thunder  and  ] 
ning. 

'  If  we  explain  a  phenomenon  from 
principles,  we  proceed  synthetically   fri 
general  law  already  established,  and  ka 
exert  its  influence  in  the  present  instan 
stale  this   influence  both  in    kind    and 
according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  < 
having  combined  them,  we  compare  tlici 
with  the  phenomenon,  and  show  tbor 
ment.     Thus,  because  all  the  bodies  of  T 
system  mutually  gravitate,  the  moon  i 
the  sun  as  well  as  to  the  earth,  and  is  < 
ally,  and  in  a  certain  determinate  muio 
fleeted  from  that  path  which  she  would  i 
did  she  gravitate  only  to  the  earth.     H«rl 
round  the  earth  will  l)e  retarded  during  I 
and  third  quarters  of  her  orbit,  and 
during  the  second  and  founh.     Her  oel 
her  period  will  be  increased  during  out  i 
and  diminished  during  nur  summer.     II 
gee  will  advance,  and  her  nodes  will 
and  the  inclination  nf  her  orbit  will  be 
when  the  nodes  are  in  syri.fe.  and  le 
Ihey   are  in  quadrature, 
lions  will  be  in  certain   ( 
wo  show  that  all  these  tlm 
the  lunar  motions,  and   lli'  . 
explained,     'lliis  siimm.i! \ 
and  employment  in  all  p'  '  d 

is  milBcicnt  for  pointing   •  .n 

oirde  of  the  sciences,  ond  w. 
us  to  t)ic  proper  moihcds  of  pr 
surcr«*.     Kvnits  ar*  Its  nbjecl;  unl 


as  connected    with  each   other   by 
wtiirli    may   therefore  be  called   the 

hicMl  '.I.I .f  tilings.    The  following 

Itailcp'  iindanii'nlal   proposition 

I  all  ^  ^    ;imI  discussion  proceeds, 

■r  which  every  philosophirul  discussion 

m»y  be  arranged: — Kvery  change 

t«t  obaerre  in  the  state  or  condition  of  thin^ 
';  by  ns  n  an   effect,  indicating  the 
5,  dnn  se  kind,  and  determining 

>  01  I  cause.' 

thsictne  pniiosophcti  of  all  ages  been 
about,   but    the    discovery    of  the 
'  of  those   changes   that   are    incessantly 
[oa!     Ilunun  curiosity  ha^  been  directed 
J  (O  potierfally  sod  so  constantly  as  to 
MJtBJ  tfitard  causes  bare  been  assigned 
'■CBcaieiiai  of  the  universe ;  but  no  set 
•*•  ever  said  that  they  happened  with- 
[  •  CMUC     This  is  so  repugnant  to  all  our 
I  and  iastiocts,  that  even  the  atheis- 
I  net,  who,  of  all  others,  would  have  profited 
by    the   doctrine,  have  never  thought  of 
nng  it.     To  avoid  so  shocking  an  absur- 
,  Aty  hate  rather  allowed  that  chance,  and 
of  atoms,  are  the  causes  of  the 
',  amogeiaents  of  nature.    Tlie  thought- 
itiUgmr  ate  no  less  solicitous  than  the  pliilo- 
I  to  ducover  tlie  causes  of  tilings.     Had 
!*rT  loecnLated,  their  conduct  alone  (;ives 
evtdence    of  the    universality  of  the 
the  whole  conduct  of  man  is  regu- 
t  bj  U,  nay  almost  wholly  proceeds  upon  it, 
I  important  matters,  and  where  expe- 
ls to  leave  ui  in  doubt ;  and  to  act 
•i  if  any  thing  whatever  happened 
I  a  euiic,  would  be  a  declaration  of  in- 
Dr.  Itcid  has  beautifully  illustrated  thi.s 
,  kj  qtitrving,  that  even  a  child  will  laugh 
I  tf  yo«  1/7  to  persuade  him  that  the  top, 
kt  BUMcs  from  the  place  where  he  left  it, 
ttm  away  by  nobody.     You  may  persuade 
itml  it  was  taken  away  by  a  fairy  or  a  spirit, 
lit  bsitercs  no  more  about  this  nobody,  than 
■r  of  the  bouse,  when   he  is  told  that 
■M  thr  ;tiithor  of  a  piece  of  theft  or 
biilf-     W'  '  would  he  formed,  says 

I  Bral.  of  '  'i  of  the  juryman,  on  a 

for    ttiurtlir     by    persons    unknown,   who 
My  that  the  fractured  skull,  the  watch 
May  gone,  and  other  like  circumstances, 
,  ftaumy  have  nn  cause?  he  would  be  pro- 
;  or  corrupted. 
rnla  of  plnlowphwing  which   Newton 

10  I 1   of  tlie  planetary  mo- 

^vIikIi   '  .ulously  followed,  and 

.    ••»  them  great  authonlv, 

llttkl  Confririniiy  tu  the  view  we  hate 

•f  the  subject.    The  chief  rule  is, 

I  are  to  be  assigned  to  similar 

Tkii  is  indeed  the  source  of  all 

sof  connected  nature;  and  without 

would  only  present  to  us  an  in- 

Mn  chaos.     It  is  hy  no  means,  bow- 

r  10  enjoin  this  as  a  maxim  for  our 

it  is  on  iiutinctive  propensity  of  Ihe 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  on  the 

,  In  eantiun  us  m  the  application  of  this 

»f.     Vit  rouU  be  cx'.retnely  confident 
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in  the  cerlamiy  of  the  resemblance  before  we 
venture  to  make  any  inference.  We  are  prone 
to  reason  from  analogy ;  the  very  employment 
is  agreeable;  and  we  are  ever  disposed  to  em- 
brace opportunities  of  enga^ng  in  it.  For  this 
reason  we  are  satisfied  with  very  alight  resem- 
blances, and  eagerly  ran  over  the  consequences, 
as  if  the  resemblances  were  complete ;  and  thus 
our  researches  frequently  terminate  in  falsehood. 
This  propensity  to  analogical  reasoning  is 
aided  by  another  equally  strong,  and  cqu;illv 
useful,  when  properly  directed ;  we  mean  the 
propensity  to  form  general  laws:  it  is  in  fact  a 

firopensity  to  discover  causes,  which  is  equiva- 
ent  to  the  establishing  of  general  laws.  It  ap- 
pears in  another  form,  and  is  called  a  love  of,  or 
taste  for,  simplicity  ;  and  this  is  encouraged  or 
justified,  as  agreeable  to  the  uniformity  and  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  *  Natura  semper  sibi  est  siinilis 
et  cousona,'5ays  Newton  :  '  Frustra  fit  per  plurn 
quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora,'  says  another. 
The  beautiful,  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  aro 
phrases  in  every  body's  mouth;  and  Newiun 
enjoins  as  to  adopt  no  more  causes  than  are 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena.  All  tins  is 
very  well,  ami  is  true  in  its  own  degree;  but  it 
is  too  frequently  the  subterfuge  of  human  vanity 
and  self-love.  This  inordinate  admiration  of  the 
economy  and  simplicity  of  nature  is  generally 
enjoined  with  a  manifest  love  of  system,  and 
with  the  actual  production  of  some  new  system, 
where,  from  one  general  principle,  some  exten- 
sive theory  or  explanation  is  deducetl  or  oHerpd 
to  tlie  world.  The  author  sees  a  sort  of  resem- 
blance between  a  certain  seines  of  plienomenu 
and  the  consequences  of  some  pnnciple,  and 
thinks  the  principle  adequate  to  their  explana- 
tion. Then,  on  the  authority  of  the-  acknow- 
ledged simplicity  of  nature,  he  roundly  excludes 
all  other  principles  of  explanation;  because, 
says  he,  this  principle  is  suflicient,  et  frustra  tit 
per  plura,  &c.  We  could  point  out  rnanv  in- 
stances of  this  kind  in  the  writings  of  perhaps 
the  first  mathematician,  and  the  poorest  philoso- 
pher of  the  last  century;  where  extensive  theo- 
ries are  thus  cavalierly  exhibited,  which  a  few 
years  examination  have  shown  to  be  nothing  but 
analogies,  iiidislincily  observed,  and,  what  is 
worse,  inaccurately  applied. 

To  regulate  these  hazardous  propensities,  »i>d 
keep  philosophers  in  the  right  path,  Newton  in- 
culcates another  rule,  or  rather  gives  a  modifira- 
tiun  of  this  iniunclion  of  simplicity.  Hern  joins 
that  '  no  causes  shall  be  admitted  but  such  as 
are  true,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena.' See  our  article  Nr.WTOM.vN  I'liii.oso- 
fiiY,  ^  6.  The  meaning  of  this  rule  has  been 
mistaken  by  many  philosophers,  who  imagine 
that  by  true  he  means  causes  which  really  exist 
in  nature,  and  are  nut  mere  creatures  of  the 
imagination.  We  have  met  with  some  who 
would  boggle  nt  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  re- 
specting the  planetary  motions,  viz.  that  they 
arc  cirried  along  by  conducting  intelligent  minds, 
because  we  know  of  none  such  in  the  universe; 
and  who  wuiild  nevertheless  think  the  doctrine 
of  the  Canckinn  vortices  deserving  of  at  least  an 
exiiminatiun,  because  we  see  such  vortices  exist, 
and   iiroducu  cffec'.s  which  have  some  lesem- 
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obiicc  In  ihc  planetary  notioai^  and  have  justly 
rujecieil  tli«in,  solely  bec^inse  lliis  rcscmbluncc 
Iki5  l>ccn  very  liiiporfccl.  We  spjireliend  Ne»v- 
Xnn'-i  meaning  is,  iliut  no  cairac  of  anv  evrnt 
shall  \x  admittetl,  or  even  conM<lcreil,  wiiicli  wc 
do  no(  know  tu  be  actually  concurring  or  exert- 
ing some  influence  in  that  very  event.  IT  this 
he  his  meaning  he  would  reject  the  Cartesian 
rurtices,  and  the  conducting  spirits  of  Aristotle 
for  one  and  the  same  reason  ;  not  because  they 
were  not  adequate  to  the  explanation,  nor  be- 
cause such  causes  did  not  exist  in  nature,  but 
because  we  did  not  see  them  any  how  concerned 
in  the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  We 
neither  see  a  spirit  nor  a  vortex,  and  therefore 
need  not  trouble  ounelves  with  enquiring  what 
effects  they  would  produce.  This  was  his  con- 
duct, and  has  distinguished  him  from  all  philo- 
sophers who  preceded  him,  though  many,  by 
following  his  example,  have  been  rewarded  by 
similar  success.  This  has  procured  to  Newton 
t)ie  character  of  the  modest  philosopher ;  and 
modest  his  procedure  may  be  called,  because 
(he  contrary  procedure  of  others  did  not  ongin- 
alc  so  much  from  ignorance  as  from  vanity. 
Newton's  conductor  in  this  was  not  modesty, 
but  sagacity,  prudence,  caution,  and,  in  a  word, 
sound  judgment. 

For  the  bonds  of  nature  (he  supposed  philo- 
sophical causes  are  not  ohurvcd ;  Ihey  are  in- 
_ferr(il  from  the  phenomena.  When  two  sub- 
stances are  obserred,  ajid  only  when  they  are 
observed,  to  be  connected  in  any  series  of 
events  we  infer  that  they  are  connected  by  a 
natural  power ;  but  when  one  of  the  substances 
is  not  seen  but  fancied,  no  law  of  human  tliought 
produces  any  inference  whatever.  For  this 
reason,  Newton  stopped  short  at  the  last  fact 
which  he  could  iliscovcr  in  the  solar  system, 
(hat  all  bodies  were  deflected  to  all  other  bodies, 
according  to  certain  reguktions  of  distance  and 
quautity  of  matter.  When  told  that  he  had 
done  Dolliiog  in  philosophy,  (hat  he  had  dis- 
covered no  cause,  and  that  to  merit  any  praise 
he  must  show  how  this  deflection  was  produced  : 
h«  said  that  he  knew  no  more  than  he  had  told 
(hem  ;  th.t(  he  saw  nothing  causing  this  deflec- 
tion;  and  was  contentc<t  with  huvine  described 
it  so  exactly  that  a  good  inathemalici.in  could 
now  make  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  as 
accurate  as  he  pleased,  and  with  hoping,  in  a 
few  years,  to  have  every  purpose  of  navigation 
and  of  philosophical  cunosity  completely  an- 
swered. He  was  not  disappointed.  When 
philosophers  were  contriving  hypolhelicul  fluids, 
and  vortices,  which  would  produce  lliesc  dcllec- 
tions,  he  contented  himself  with  showing  the 
total  inconsistency  of  these  explanation*  with 
(he  mechanical  principles  acknowledge*!  by  their 
nuUiors  ;  and  lh:il  ihcir  causes  wi-re  neither  real, 
nor  suHicient  fur  explaining  the  plienoineiion. 
A  cauM  is  sufficient  for  explaining  a  phenome- 
non only  when  ii»  Ictfitimatc  consMiuence*.  are 
perfectly  agreeable  to  these  phenomena.  New- 
ton »  discoverici  remain  without  diinirution  or 
change;  no  philosopher  has  yelitdvaiiceil  a  step 
further.  But  let  not  tho  autliority,  or  c»fn  the 
success  of  NcwUfn  be  our  giiidi".  farthir  than 
Jhejr  »«  *uppo(tnl  by  cxju-nuKiit.     If  j-hiloso- 


phy  l>e  only  the  interpretation  of  nature's 
guage,  the  inference  of  canses  from  the  i  " 
mena,   a   fancied  or  hypothetical   pheno 
can  produce  nothing  but  a  fnucifui  caaa 
can  make  no  addition  to  our  knowledge 
nature. 

'  It  is  in  experimental  philosophy  aloot] 
hypotheses  can  have  any  just  claim  to  admii^ 
and  here  they  are  not  ai]imitle<l  as  expla 
but  as  conjectures  serving  to  direct  our  I 
experiments.     Effects  only  appear ;  uid  I 
appearance,  and  the  previous  infonnalioo  ( 
experience,  causes  are  immediately  i 
by  the  (xrfect  similarity  of  tlie  whole 
eveats  to   other  tr^ns  formerly  observe 
they  are  suggested  by  more  imperfect 
blances  of  the  phenomena ;  and   these 
tions  are  made  with  stronger  or  fainter  trt( 
according   as  the  resemblance  is  more 
perfect.    These  suggestions  do  not  amo 
confidential  inference,  but  only  raise  a 
ture.     Wishing  to  verify  or  overturn  this  ( 
ture,  we  have  recourse  to  experiment, 
put  the  subject  under  consitleration  ia 
situation  that  we  can  say  what  will  be  I 
feet  of  the   conjectural   cause  if  real, 
way  conjectures  have  their  use,  and  are  I 
dinary  means  by  which  experimental  phila 
is  improved.     Hut  conjectural  systems  are  < 
than  nonsense,  filling  the  mind  with  false  i 
of  nature,  and  generally  leading  us  intoac 
improper  conduct,  when  they  become  pr 
of  action.     This  is  acknowledged   «ieu 
abettors  of  hypothetical  systems  ihemselv 
employed    in  overturning  those  of  their 
cessors,  and  establishing  their  own  ;  witi 
successive  maintained  of  the  many  hyp 
systems  in  mc*dicine,  which  have  had  i ' 
lived  course  within  these  last  two  cenli 
every  person,  therefore,  who  calls  hin 
losopher,  resolutely  determine  to  reject! 
tations  to  this   kind  of  system-making, 
him  never  consider  any  composition  of 
as  any  thing  better  than  the  arousemetl  | 
idle  hour.' 

Sect.  IV. — (Jf  tbe  Ststhetic  Moot 
SECUTIKC  Philuwpuicil  Ihvcsiiust 

The  sphere  of  our  intuitive  knowledge) 
limited ;  we  must  be  indebted  for  tbe 
|>art  of  our  intellectual  altaininents  to  < 
lional  powers,  and  if  must  be  deductive, 
spontani^us  phenomena  of  nature,  whdl 
mind  or  body,  it  seldom  happens  that  tli*  ( 
of  llint  natural  power  which  is  the  pnu  ' 
explanation  is  so  immediately  conn«i 
the  phenomenon  that  we  see  the  conn 
once.  Its  exertions  are  f 
and  in  ail  cases  modified, 
of  other  natural  powers;  iiu  p;uii.ul< 
of  each  must  l>e  con»ideied  apaft^j 
mutual  connexion  tracetl  out.  It  is  I 
way  that  we  can  discover  the  tram  of  mV 
cperations,  and  see  in  what  manner  and  i 
the  real  princijilc  of  explanation 
ostensible  process  of  nature. 

'  III  all  such  cases  it  i»  > 
lii;Bliun  must  prooi>«l  by  •- 
sure   hand  of  logical  nieUtuJ.     Tw 
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(n  Oalilon,  uhilt'  lie  is  leach- 
tliif  c»iisc  of  tile  rise  of  water  in 
•  ««T»  that  it  i*  owing  to  the  pr«- 
Tliis  1?  his  principle ;  and  he 
i  ill  all  lit  «\leiit.  *  All  matter,  says 
try,  and  in  pirticuhrair  is  heavy.  lie 
Htt  out  the  o^nnexion  of  this  general 
'  'i  tlie  phenomenon. 
F  the  water  in  the  pump  is  shown  to 
kr  cue  of  the  general  (act  in  hydros- 
aids  in  communicating  ve5.Kls  will 
bts  which  are  inver>ely  as  their  den- 
Colomns  of  equal  weights  are   in 

[of  proceeding  is  called  arguing  it 
►  synthetic  method.  It  is  foiinde<l 
spies  ;  and  the  great  progress  made 
pmnti.  il  liciences,  by  this  mode  of 
j;  »l  !  I  length  it  may  be  carried 

nisi  I  rice.     It   has   long  been 

fd  as  the  only  inlet  to  true  knowledge  ; 
ing  was  allowe«i  to  be  known  with  cer- 
iich  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  this 
•  trar,  Ac<v?nlingly  logic,  or  tlic  art  of 
;  but  a  set  of  rules  for 
this  argument. 
T  tnr  .iiii  .:iii>n  of  this  infiillibte  guide, 
ly  lia'  mnilc  5urc  progress  towards  per- 
''"'--  'pLihalioii  of  an  appeannce  in 
1/ut  the  Brrangemfiil  of  il  into 
.._  ,— i  in  which  it  is  comprehended, 
|*IM  Ms  distinguishing  mark,  which, 
HftMiB  in  the  phenomenon,  fixes  it  in 
H/m  to  remain  for  ever  an  addition  to 
L  of  knowledge.  Nothing  can  be  lost 
ir  war  but  by  forgetting  it;  and  the 
I  of  philosophers  become  stable  as  the 

OIBTE.' 

nrtolelian  logic,  the  syllogistic  art,  that 
nk  (masted  of,  as  the  only  inlet  to  true 
ft,  tl»«  only  means  of  discovery,  was 
Op|MMtion  to  the  procedure  of  nature, 
I  mt  acquire  knowledge  and  discover 
fW  aoei^nt  logic  supposed  that  all  ihe 
dplci  are  already  known,  and  that  no- 
aaolcij  btit  the  application  of  them  to 
r  fbeU.  But,  were  this  true,  Ihe  nppli- 
tfkm  can  hardly  be  called  a  discovery  ; 
Umt,  and  the  ha  is  that  the  first  prin- 
t  ceiMfally  the  chief  objects  of  our  re- 
aa  thai  they  have  come  into  view  only 
Am  at  h  were  by  accident,  and  never 
ben  of  ibe  logician.  But  curiosity  was 
^fWoA  mm  of  genius  were  fretted  as  well 
ltd  wilk  ibc  disquisitions  of  the  schools, 
at  BmBent  raised  expectations  by  the 
I  of  coiBTiosition,  and  the  next  moment 
kcni  by  their  inconsistency  with  expe- 
%rj  asf  that  the  best  way  was  to  begin 
Ihnaw  awiy  Ibc  first  principles  altogt^ 
llOBt  c>etpci«n,  and  endeavour  to  find 
oM«*i  wbich  should  in  every  case  be 
I  aa  fcct.  *  Philosophers  began  to  re- 
■wIot  lh«  unnoticed  tuition  of  nature 
acqalml  much  useful  knowledge.  The 
at  ika  inductive  principle,  by  which 
Oapte  ns  to  infer  general  laws  from  the 
HI  of  pMtimlar  focu,  gives  a  species  of 
m    ia  rtw  kIiooIs,  but  old  as  human 


nature.  It  is  a  just  uml  ratu>n.il  logic ;  for  it  u 
founded  on,  and  indii'd  is  ilic  only  habitual  ap- 
pellation of,  this  maxim,  •'  That  whatever  is  trau 
with  respect  to  every  individuul  of  a  class  of 
events  is  true  of  the  whole  class.'  This  is  just 
the  inverse  of  the  maxim  on  which  the  Aristote- 
lian logic  proceeiled. 

This  has  given  a  new  turn  to  the  whole  track 
of  philosophical  investigation.  To  discover  first 
principles  we  must  make  extensive  and  accurate 
observations,  so  as  to  have  copious  inductions  of 
facts,  th-.it  we  may  not  bo  dcceive<l  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  principle  inferred  from  them.  We 
must  extent]  our  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena, (laying  a  minute  ultcntion  lo  what  is 
going  on  all  around  us  ;  and  ue  must  study  na- 
ture, nui  shut  up  in  our  clincl,  dniwing  the  pic- 
ture from  our  own  fancy,  but  in  the  world,  copying 
out  linf<  from  her  own  features.  To  delineate 
human  nature  we  must  see  how  men  act.  To 
give  the  philosophy  of  the  material  world  we 
must  notice  its  phenomena.  This  meilioil  uf 
studying  nature  has  been  prosecuted  during  tlie«a 
last  two  centuries  with  great  cnijeiiicss  and  siic- 
ce«s.  Philosophers  have  made  accurate  obser- 
vations of  facts,  and  copious  collections  of  them. 
Men  of  genius  have  discovered  many  prncnil 
powers  both  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  rciem- 
hhnccs  among  these  have  siiugested  powers  still 
more  general.  By  these  efrnrli  iiivesiigalioii  bi'- 
came  familiar;  hypotheses  were  banished,  and 
notliini;  was  admitted  as  a  priiiciple  wliich  »:is 
nol  inferred  from  the  most  evident  indiiclinns. 
Conclusions  from  such  piinciplis  becaiie  every 
day  more  conformable  to  expi-rience.  Mistiikw 
sometimes  happened ;  but,  recourse  b-iiu  hn  I 
to  more  accurate  observation  or  more  certain  in- 
duction, lli«  mistakes  were  ctirrcLled.  In  ihe 
present  study  of  nature,  our  steps  aic  more  slow, 
hesitating,  and  painful  ;  oiirconcl'isiunsare  more 
limited  and  modest ;  but  our  di-Aoveiiis  arc 
more  certain  and  progressive, and  the  results  are 
more  appliirable  to  the  purposes  of  lifi-.  This 
pre-eminence  of  modern  philosophy  over  die 
ancient  is  seen  in  every  piilli  of  enquiry.  Il  wu< 
first  remarkable  in  the  study  of  the  malcnal 
world  ;  and  there  it  still  continues  to  be  most 
conspicuous.  But  it  is  no  less  to  be  seen  in  tht 
later  enquiries  of  philosophers  in  metaphysics 
and  ethics,  where  the  mode  of  investigation  by 
analysis  and  experiment  has  been  greatly  adopt- 
ed ;  and  this  has  restored  philosophers  to  the 
world  and  to  society.  Tliey  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  only  in  the  academies  of  the  sophists  and 
the  cloisters  of  the  convent,  but  in  the  discharge 
of  public  and  private  duty. 

Not  to  expatiate  on  the  great  variety  of  corpo- 
real pleasures,  which  the  present  state  of  human  ex- 
istence afibrds,  man  has  improved  this  anxious 
desire  of  the  knowledge  of  Uie  objects  arouud  hini, 
so  as  to  derive  from  them  not  only  the  means  uf 
subsistence  and  comfort,  but  the  most  elegant 
and  pleasing  of  all  gratifications,  the  uccumuU- 
lion  of  intellectual  knowledge,  independent  ol 
all  consideration  of  its  advantages.  It  is  tlierc- 
fore  not  only  lawful  but  highly  commendable,  iu 
such  as  possess  the  means  uf  intellectual  im- 
provement, without  rclinnuishing  the  iiidi»|>en. 
sable  jocial  duties,  lo  piijii  this  aJviuW^c  ai  fat 
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u  It  will  go:  anii  in  nil  a;es  Jiiil  countrici  it 
has  Ijeen  cwnsidered  M  forming  the  best  and 
highest  distinction  betiveeii  man  and  man. 

Sr,rr.  V. — Op  Expcriuental  Pbilosopbt. 

Rxperiiiienlal  philosophy  is  that  which  has  its 
foundation  in  experience,  wherein  nothing  is  as- 
sumed as  a  truth  but  what  is  founded  upon  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  or  which  cannot  be  denied 
without  violating  the  common  sense  and  percep- 
tons  of  mankind.  It  proceeds  entirely  on 
experiments ;  deduces  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  powers  and  properties  of  bodies,  with  their 
elfects  on  each  other,  from  experiments  and  ob- 
serralions. 

Philosophers  in  former  times,  when  reasoning 
jpoii  the  appearances  and  operations  of  nature, 
instead  of  following  this  method,  assumed  such 
principles  as  they  imagined  sufficient  for  explain- 
inii,'  the  phenomena.  lience  for  a  great  number 
of  ages  experiment  was  abandoned  ;  no  progress 
was  made  in  science ;  but  systems  were  heaped 
upon  syslemi,  having  neitlier  consistency  with 
one  another  nor  with  themselves. 

The  first  who  deviated  from  this  method  of 
philosophising  was  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon, 
who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  spent  £2000  (an  immease  sum  in 
those  days)  in  making  experiments.  The  ad- 
mirable Crichton,  who  nourished  about  the  year 
1580,  not  only  dispule<l  against  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  which  had  for  so  long  been  in  vogue, 
but  wrote  a  book  against  it.  Contemporary  with 
this  celebrated  person  was  Francis  lord  Uacon, 
to  whom  we  have  so  largely  referred,  and  who 
was  in  truth  the  founder  of  the  experimental  philo- 
sophy of  modern  times.  In  this  luminous  path 
followed  sir  Isaac  Newton ;  but,  unfortunately, 
neither  (iacoa  nor  Newton  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  important 
hcii  which  have  since  been  brought  to  light. 
Their  experimental  philosophy  was  merely  me- 
chanical, or  derived  from  the  visible  operations 
of  solid  bodies,  or  of  the  grosser  fluids.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  the  errors  into  which  they 
were  thus  betrayed  we  have  in  the  doctrine  of 
projectiles,  in  which  the  most  enormous  devia- 
tions from  truth  were  sanctified  by  the  greatest 
names  in  the  seventeenth  century,  merely  by 
reaioning  from  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies 
moving  slowly  and  visibly,  to  its  resistance  to 
the  same  bodies  when  moved  with  high  degrees 
of  velocity.  See  PE0Jt(Tii.r.s.  In  other  cases 
tliey  were  reduced  lo  make  use  of  words  lo  ex- 
press immechanical  powers,  as  attraction,  repul- 
sion, refraction,  tec,  which  have  since  tended  in 
no  small  degree  to  embarrass  and  confound  sci- 
ence by  the  disputes  that  have  taken  place  con- 
cerning them. 

The  great  foundations  of  the  present  system  of 
cxpcnmr'ntal  phtioionhy  may  be  thus  exhibited  : 

I-  AH  the  iiuierial  substances  of  which  the 
universe  is  cam|)oted  arc  called  imtural  Inxlies, 
\\  hat  we  [lerrcivc  uniform  ami  invariable  in 
Ibew  lubslnnces- we  call  ihfir  pro|i«rtic^.  Some 
«W  tlMse  are  general  and  common  to  all  matltr, 
M  ttltntum ,  others  are  prot>er  to  |>articular  lub- 
Maocei,  as  for  iaitance  fluidity  ;  while  wuiii- 
ipiHsit  to  '  c  compounded   of  l>ie  geiirral  and 


particular  properties,  and  thus  belong  tn  a  Mi 
smaller  number ;  as  the  properties  of  air,  whic 
are  derived  from  the  general  property  ofeita 
sion,  combined  with  fluidity,  elasticity,  jcc. 

2.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  the  pM 
perties  of  bodies  we  nat>irally  l>C|^n  wiih  tbit  i 
eitcntion.  This  manifests  itself  in  the  three  4 
niensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  tliicknoi 
Hence  proceeds  the  divisibility  of  mailer,  wtdt 
our  modem  system  suppose.*  to  reach  evai  to  a 
finity  ;  but,  though  this  proposition  be  suppofti 
by  mathematical  demonstrations,  it  i  ' 
we  can  either  have  any  distinct  ide 
the  op[)05ite  doctrine,  which  teaches  ( 
is  composed  of  excessively  minute 
called  atoms,  which  cannot  be  diviii 
smaller  ones.  The  subtilty  indeed  to  i 
bodies  may  be  reduced  by  mechanical 
surprising ;  and  in  some  cases  is  so 
we  might  be  templed  to  suppose  that  a  I 
vision  is  impossible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a 
lum,  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  arc  i 
tually  worn  off,  that  the  %vhole  becomes  i 
tain  degree  invisible,  showing  not  itself  I 
light  which  falls  upon  it,  but  the  image  i 
bodies;  but  the  smallest  scratch  which  do 
the  equality  of  the  surfitce  is  at  once  disl 
visible. 

3.  From   the  arrangement  of  these  nW 
particles  of  matter,  whatever  we  supjiow  dij 
to  be,  arises  the  various  figures  of  IkvIiss  ;  i  ' 
hence  figure  is  a  property  of  all  b<> 
universal  than  extension,  unless  we  - , 
ultimate  particles  of  matter,  which,  u  i 
supposed  to  be  destiliile  of  (urt.s  muill 
quently  be  equally  destitute  of  fiifure  ; 
same  consequence  will  follow  whciliKr  ' 
this  supposition   or  the  other.     'I'hc 
bodies  are  so  extremely  various  and 
that  it  i«  impos.'iible  to  find  any 
alike.      In  most  indeed  the  dissimib 
perceived  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  i 
quickly  discovers   new  varieties  of  1 
the  imbecility  of  our  senses  in  this  rtsp 
lidity  is  anotlier  property  essential  to  j 
By  this  we  mean  that  properly  which  i 
tity  of  matter  ha.i  of  excluding 
8|>ace  which  itself  occupies  at  i 
arises  what  we  call  mitlancr,  wmrn 
indication  of  solidity;  and  no  lc»s 
bodies  which  we  call  fluid  than  in  th 
are  the  most  solid.     This  inny  at 
be  a  contradiction  ;  but  fluids  yield  < 
they  can  get  away  from  tlie  prcssur 
cases  they  resist  as  violently  a»U 
bodies,     ilius  water  confined  in  a 
efiectually  resist  the  impression  of  a  [ 
down  upon  it  as  thougli  it  were  the 
substance. 

4.  The  distance  of  the  parts  of 
each  other  is  culji'd   iheir  funvuty,  i 
m'  -'  L-d  to  be  owing  to  a   vacua 
kj                    'in  them  ;  it  is  now  chiefly  I 

III  I iiive  p<iiiit  of  VI,.—     7i». 

of  bodies  with   regard   to  om 

thus  exphiiiicd  ;  —  \Voi>d,or  a  : 

with  regard  lo  water;  hut  water 

Willi  ri-gvird  10  air.  which  it  al 

itblv  quatiliiy.     Both  air  and  wwStt  ifSii 
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to  heat,  which  produces  very 
tchtages  upon  them,  according  to  the 

^ 'UAey  contain,  or  the  manner  it  acls 

r  )na.  Vacuities  of  this  kind  indeed 
KiMcd  to  be  abM>lutely  necessary  to  mo- 
lar tfaoogh  we  may  say,  matter  being  divi- 
Bostad  infinitum,  that  a  body  or  substance 
M  naj  more  in  another  substance  that 
I  Mbtk,  and  that  will  give  way  to  its 

••■'•  nererlheless  have  recourse  to  a 

idmit  of  an  ultimate  vacuum, 
_  g.  —  :oom  sufficient  to  the  least  cor- 
*  part  A  may  take  the  place  of  1I5 
Ltte  least  resistance  ;  besides,  it  is 
that  nature,  in  fact,  admits 

risibility  which  our  imagination 

,  and  that  every  thing,  which  is  pos- 

,  u  at  all  times  practicable.     All  that 

sible,  but  all  that  is  possible  does  not 

'  eust.     By    ckruity  is   understood   the 

a»  between  the  extension  and  solidity  of 

one  body,  therefore,  is  more  dense  than 

•iMOt  onder  the  same  degree  of  exten- 

f^'^ir*   more  solid  matter :  and  this 

Mint   from  condensation  and   compres- 

Efa>'  iiing  more  than  that  elfort 

kCFit  ',  when  compressed,  endea- 

fcMon  thcnuelrcs  to  their  former  slate; 

I  property  supposes  them  compressible. 

tkese  natural  |)rupertjes  of  bodies  are  of 

Sity  in  enplaining  the  principles  of  phy- 

liieni  to  all  tlie  arts,  expe- 

1 'roves   their  reality  by  a 

tfHaBpi» 

rslill  otlier  properties  in  bodies ; 

which  we  must  not  here  con- 

i  aoOuD:  fur  mobility  arises  from  cer- 

louiiiiirtit   vihiLh   are   not    iu   an   equal 

.•:i  ;  whence  it  comes  lliat  some 

moled    tlian  others:  and  this 

-lance  to  motion  which  is 

%  liaviug  regard  merely  to 

^!iU  Uiis  resistance  is  called  vis 
«rt  force.  A  body  is  said  to  lie  in 
It  a  actually  moving  from  one 
r ;  or  whenever  a  body  changes 
Lwilh  regard  to  the  objects  that  sur- 
•  neatly  or  remotely,  it  is  said  to 
Tbcre  are  three  principal  matters 
tHtiMcd  in  a  moving  bo<ly :  its  direction, 
iiv.  aiul  ihi'  riiiiiiiiiv  of  its  motion;  and 
■  of  moving  power  ; 
ifiween'  simple  and 
Simple  motion  is  that  which 
!  force,  or  which  tends  to  only 
I  the  laws,  and  explains 
liums;  the  resistance  of 
Ittes  of  a  perpetual  motion  ; 
of  direction  occ.a^ionfd  by  the 
a  fluid  matter ;  reflected  or  re- 
ad OHitiun ;  the  cnmmiinication  of  mo- 
iIm  thock  of  1'-Im-  ■''•'■  Compound 
ta  that  of  a  lied   to  move 

la)  caoMS  or  i-  h  act  accord- 

hair  drfbrntt  directions.  Physics  here 
UitartiyHB  the  bws  of  motion;  and  is 
iriy  applied  to  Itie  expl.iining,  under  lliis 
MA  an  called  tht:  central  force;,  which 
*  BMitipli  that  is  eitlicr  circular  or  in  a 


curve  line^  and  which  incessantly  urge  the  mov- 
ing body  either  to  approach  or  recede  from  the 
centre.  To  distinguish  ihivse  from  each  other, 
tlie  fonner  is  called  the  centripetal  force,  and  the 
latter  the  ccntnfugul  force- 

6.  The  powers  of  attraction  and  rrpvUion  seem 
to  be  common  to  all  matter,  and  the  component 
part5  of  all  substances  are  kept  iu  their  places 
by  the  dun  balance  of  these  opjiosite  powers.  If, 
by  any  means,  Uie  particles  of  any  substance  be 
removed  beyond  their  sphere  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion, they  repel  one  another,  as  those  of  water 
when  it  becomes  steam.  Of  the  different  kinds 
of  attraction,  that  of  gravitation  seems  to  extend 
to  the  greatest  possible  distance;  but  that  which 
keeps  together  the  |mrts  of  the  same  substance, 
thence  called  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  chemical  attractions  called 
affinities,  only  act  at  a  small  distance.  Of  the 
causes  of  these  attractions  we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant.   See  Attractio.v,  A^n  Klectricity. 

7.  By  graviti/,  or  jwaderusili/,  is  lo  be  under- 
stood that  force  which  occasions  bodies  to  pas: 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place,  when  notliing  op- 
poses their  course,  or  when  the  obstacles  are  not 
sufficient  to  stop  ilicm.  Speculative  philosophy 
investigates  its  cause,  and  perhaps  in  vain.  Ex- 
pcrimental  pliilosophy  contents  itself  with  de- 
scribing tlie  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws  of 
gravity,  which  are  thoroughly  established  by  a 
thou.sand  reiterated  experiments.  In  order  pro- 
perly to  understand  this  subject,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  confound  the  term  gravity  with  that 
of  weight-  By  the  former  we  understand  that 
force  which  urges  bodies  to  descend  through  a 
certain  space  in  a  given  time.  By  the  latter  is 
meant  the  quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  is  con- 
tained under  llie  same  bulk.  The  phenomena 
are  explained  by  the  experiments  tliemselves, 
and  by  inferences  deduced  from  them.  Huilro- 
itatici  is  a  science  of  which  the  object  is  the 
gravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  particular. 
Though  the  gravity  of  these  bodies  is  the  same 
with  that  of  others,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  yet  tlieir  stale  of  fluidity  gives  rise  to  par- 
ticular phenomena,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to 
know.  But,  as  hydrostatics  cannot  be  success- 
fully treated  on  without  the  assisLince  of  calcu- 
lation, it  lias  been  ranked  among  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences.  See  HYoaosiATics.  W  e  siiy  the 
same  with  regard  to  nirchanici,  which  is  the  art 
of  employing,  by  the  aid  of  machines,  the  molioii 
of  bodies,  in  conformity  lo  its  properties  and 
laws,  as  well  with  regard  to  solids  as  fluids,  either 
more  commodiously  or  more  advantageously. 

After  it  has  made  the  most  accurate  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  the  general  properties 
of  bodies,  experimental  philosophy  passes  lo  the 
examination  of  llie  air,  water,  heat,  light,  colon, 
&c.  The  air  ia  a  fluid  willi  which  we  arc  sur- 
rounded from  the  instant  of  our  birth,  aiHl  with- 
out which  weraiinol  exinl.  It  is  by  the  properties 
and  llie  intluciicei  of  the  air,  that  nalure  give* 
inrreate  and  perfection  lo  all  lli.it  it  produces 
for  out  wanis  and  ronvenicncics  ;  it  is  the  spi- 
rit of  navigation :  sound,  voice,  si>eech  itself, 
are  notliing  more  than  percussions  of  lite  air; 
this  globe  lh.1t  we  inhabit  is  complclcly  sut> 
rounded  by  air;   luid  this   kind  cf  cotcrlutr, 
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commonly  callwl  tlic  utmosphtrr,  lias  (liat  variety 
of  n'liiarknlik'  riiiictioii!i»liiL'li  jwrpeiually  stimu- 
,  laics  and  rewards  the  most  diligent  research. 
K«li«fiinciital  (iliysiis,  llii'n'fore,  considers  llie 
air,  I.  or  itsi'ir,  iiidi'jM!ndi.'iilly  of  its  bulk,  and 
llie  figure  of  its  wliole  body  ;  it  examines  its 
trriscntinl  propertie* ;  as  its  gravity,  density,  elas- 
licity,  fcc.  The  air-pump  is  here  of  indispensa- 
ble use  ;  and  examines  in  what  manner  space,  ur 
k  vacuum,  is  made ;  demonstrates  the  necessity 
Df  air  to  the  preservation  of  animal  life  ;  the  ef- 
fect it  has  on  sound,  fire,  and  gunpowder,  in 
vacuo ;  and  a  hundred  other  facts  of  various  di> 
grees  of  curiosity.  2.  It  considers  the  air  of  the 
terrestrial  atmosphere,  .^omctimes  as  a  fluid  at 
rest,  and  sometimes  as  in  motion.  And  by  these 
means  it  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the  mer- 


cury in  the  barometer,  and  why  it  sini 
jwrtion  as  the  height  of  the  atiiio?  phere  d 
as  also  for  its  figure,  extent,  and  weight;' 
the  method  of  determining  the  height  < 
tains,  the  nature  of  sound  in  general,  ofl 
pagation,  and  of  sonorous  bodies.  3.  Ilsa 
qualities  and  pro|>erties,  in  which  ■] 
traced  some  of  the  most  splendid  ditiet 
modern  science.     See  AtHuixx;T,  All; 

PHERL,   i'XCUMATKS,  &C. 

Uut  we  cannot  turther  particularise, 
suffice  to  remark  here  tliat  the  l>e>t 
modern  philosophy  is  to  reduce  to  ci( 
every  part  of  natural  science;  to  breal| 
away  from  system ;  and  to  make  evei] 
what  is  taught  for  philosophy  only  a 
larged  index  of  nature. 


PIIlLOSTtJIlOIUS,  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
lorian  of  the  fourth  century,  bom  in  Cappadocia, 
who  wrote  an  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, in  which  he  treats  Athanasius  with  severity. 
Tills  work  cuniains  many  curious  and  interesting 
particulars.  Tlie  best  edition  is  that  of  Henry 
de  Valois  in  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  also  at- 
tributed to  him  a  book  against  Por])hyry. 
Ik  rilILOSTRATUS(  Flavins),  an  ancient  Greek 
author,  who  flourished  between  A.  I).  190  and 
34t.  llewroteTlie  Lifeof  ApolloniusTyanacus, 
and  some  other  tracts  still  extant.  Kusebius 
calls  him  an  Athenian,  because  he  taught  at 
Athens ;  but  Kunapius  and  Suidas  always  speak 
of  liini  as  a  l.emnian  :  and  he  himself  hints  as 
much  in  his  Life  of  ApuHonius,  lie  frequented 
the  scliools  of  the  sopliists,  particularly  I)amia- 
mus  of  ICphesus,  I'roclus  Naucratitas,  and  llip- 

I)odromus  of  Larissa.  lie  was  one  of  those 
eamc<i  men  whom  the  philosophic  empress 
Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Severus,  had  continually 
about  her.  I3y  her  command  he  wrote  the  Life 
of  Apollonius,  as  he  himself  informs  us.  Suidas 
and  llesychius  say  that  he  was  a  tcaclier  of  rhe- 
toric, first  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the 
reign  of  Severus  to  tiat  of  I'hilip,  who  obtained 
the  empire  in  244.  I'hilostratus's  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius has  erroneously  been  attributed  to  Lucian, 
because  it  has  been  iirinted  with  some  of  that 
author's  pieces.  I'hilostratus  endeavours,  as 
Cyril  observes,  to  represent  Apollonius  as  a 
Wonderful  and  extraordinary  person.  Tlie  so- 
phistical and  affected  style  of  Fhilostratus,  the 
sources  whence  his  materials  have  been  drawn, 
and  tlie  absurdities  and  contradictions  with 
which  he  abounds,  plainly  show  his  history  to 
'be  nothing  but  a  collection  of  fiibtes.  tlis 
Works,  however,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
critics  of  the  first  class.  A  very  exact  and  beau- 
tiful edition  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1709,  in 
folio,  by  ( tiearius,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin : 
and  a  ir.in<ilation  into  Kngli.<>h  ha<  been  pulv 
lithed  by  iilount.  At  the  end  of  AjKillonius's 
l.if*  there  «re  ninety-five  letters  whitb  go  under 
bi>  namr.  Tbcy  arc  not,  however,  believed  to 
be  hi*.  Sonir  of  them,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
itttmitt  which,  were  wnlten  hy  his  nephew; 
H  1i(0V'aIwi  tlw  Isut  rightrtn  in  the  Book  of 
Lnago.    Tliu  u  ttu)  rrascn  »l;y  the  title  runs 


not  Phllo^trati.  but  Philostralorum^ 
sunt  omnia. 

Ph  I  LosrnAi  us  nephew  of  the  \ 
rished  m  the  reign  of  lleliojjab.iJus, 
an  Account  of  the  Lives  of  the  Soplii: 
is  extant,  and  contains  mimy  ]Kirticnl 
are  to  be  met  with  no  where  else.  Tl 
other  two  Philostrati,  both  philosopfai 
flourished,  the  one  under  Augustus, 
under  Nero. 

PIIILOTAS,  the  name  of  two  gnu 
fought  under  Alexander  the  (treat. 
them  Cilicia  was  allotted,  on  his  death, 
who  also  fought  bravely  under  Alex 
the  son  of  Parmenio ;  but  was  put  to 
conspiring  against  that  monarch ;  A.  A. 

PlIILUTlS,  a  servant  maid  at  K4 
saved  her  countrymen  from  destfucUa 
the  siege  of  Home  by  the  ( iaiits,  the 
as.wnibled  an  army,  and  marched  a| 
capital,  demanding  all  the  wives  and 
in  the  city  as  the  only  conditions  of  [•« 
demand  nstonished  the  senators ;  and,  1 
refused  to  comply,  I'litlolis  advised 
send  all  their  female  slaves  disguised  ia 
clothes,  and  she  offered  to  inarch  henM 
head.  Her  advice  was  followed  :  and 
Fidenates  had  feasted  Kile  in  the  eve 
were  quite  intoxicated  and  fallen  aslec|| 
lighted  a  torch  as  a  sikhxI  for  her  001 
to  attack  the  enemy.  The  whole  wo* 
the  I'idenates  were  conquered  :  and  tl 
to  reward  the  fidelity  of  Uie  female  i 
initicd  them  to  appear  io  the  dioa  of 
matrons. 

PlIILOXKNl'S,  a  dilhyrambic  y^ 
thera.  He  enjoyed  llic  favor  of  Uioa] 
rant  of  Sicily,  for  some  time,  till  he  ~ 
by  seducing  one  of  his  female  singOBw 
his  confinement  he  wrote  an  olF 
called  fyclops;  in  which  he 
character  of  the  lyr.int  under  the 
pJH'mus,  and  represented  his  mistrtia 
of  tiaUtca,  and  hiiiisvlf  iindi 
Tlie  lyr.iiit,  who  was  fond  of 
plausc,  lilicralctl  Philoxenus 
fuMNl  to  piirtliase  hn  lilierty  by 
unwuithyof  himself,  and  applaudii 
vencs  of  Dtonvstuni  who    ' 
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I  living  itet  al  liberty,  he  some  lime 
1  hi>  opin.on  at  :i  ft'jit  abuiil  some 
)umvMii>  loil  n;|icalu<l,  ami  tvliich 
'~^  civcil  with  lilt:  urealest  ap- 
I  gave  no  answer,  but  onJered 
iirruunilcil  the  tjr.iiii's  table  to 
back  to  tttc  i]ii;trrie9.  Uiuny^iius  wiu 
|^^0  huniur  aud  tirrooeM,  and  fur- 
^KUoienus  ilicil  M  E|ihe3tui  about 

;jn:»,  I.  An  officer  of  Alexander,  who 
l^d^M  the  general  division  of  the 
H|^Ktem9  to  be  confounded  with 
^^^|b  of  I'totemy,  who  was  given 
IS  u  a  iKMlage. 

EK,  a.  >.  t>.  r.  a.  Fr.  phittrt ;  Greek 
Something  to  cause  love ;  to  charm  or 
me. 

m  melting  kiss  that  sips 
•dlant  ftiiUrt  of  her  lips.       CtninlanJ. 
a  car*  lor  both  our  ills  has  brou|;ht, 
fg  tggt  a  phUur  in  the  draught.  Dritflftt. 
kaa  Ikct  bare  repudiated  the  more  invit- 
ilvs  fhiKred  and  bewitched  by 
(iiretTttinent  of  the  Ttmfftu. 
I  hoarse  winds  our  clouds  resort, 
dess  kcL'ps  liei  partial  court ; 
ithysl  »lie  »its, 
,  and  smiles,  and  frowas  by  fits. 
Bih  around  her  lie 
^(tobea,  aiwl  srhemcs  of  palmUtry. 
OartKi  O'tipfntary, 
Ihai  haa  Beitherdmg  oorenchaDtiiient  in 
m  wa«M  taiaa  lor*.  A<Uum. 

^t  denved  from  the  Greek  ^iw,  I 
H^a  lover,  {'hitters  are  distinguished 
■i  spurioQs,  and  were  mven  by  the 
FSooHH  to  excite  love,  tlic  spurious 
K  fft*™f.  (apposed  to  have  un  eflecl 
t  Mriiiary  laws  of  nature  by  some 
■^  Many  ^ve  authon  have  believed 
of  IImk  philten,  and  ullef;ed  facts  in 
n  af  tiMit  sentiments ;  among  the  rest, 

PaiLTRF..     Lat.  philtnim.     In 

,  a  strainer. 

tn  fahulous  history,  one  of  the 

Saturn  met  in  Thrace.     The 

fmn   the   vigilance   of  Khea, 

inlo  a  liori*-,  to  enjoy  the  com- 

liT  whom  he  had  a  son,  half  a 

a  bono,  f^Ill■d  l!himn.     Philyra 

It"'  'h  to  such  a  mons- 

in  rhangc  her  na- 

"rphosed  into 

h'  0  Greeks. 

[lainer  rin  m)^i%,  in  medicine, 

i^  in  the  glans  penis,  when 

:  by  the  pncputium  and  can- 

:  aUo  a  firm  carnosily  of  the 

IAS«  or  PviacaAS,  or,  as  the  Jews  pro- 
ihe   aon   of   Eleazar,  and 
Aaron      lla  was  the  third  high 
and  discharged  this  office  from 
H»  waa  particularly  com- 
for  the  teal  he  showed  for 
Iris  countrymen  from  idolatry, 
iviTnn;  Num    xxv.  7 — 15, 
'llie  dignity  of  the 


high  priesthood  continued  in  the  race  of  l'liiiiei«, 
from  Aaron  down  to  the  high  priest  Kli,  for 
about  335  years;  when  it  was  forfuiled  by  the 
wickedness  of  Eli's  son's.  It  rotunied,  however, 
again  into  the  family  of  Elcazar  in  the  reivtn  of 
Saul,  who,  having  killed  Abimelech,  and  the 
other  pricsl^i  and  |>eople  of  Nob,  gave  the  hii;li- 
priesthood  to  Zadok,  of  the  race  of  I'hinehas. 
At  tlie  same  time  l>avid  had  Abiatliar  witli  Inm, 
of  tlie  rai  e  of  Eli,  who  performed  the  functions 
of  high  priest.  So  that,  after  the  death  of  Saul, 
David  continued  the  priesiliood  lo  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  conjointly,  llut,  towards  the  end  of 
David's  reign,  Abiatliar  having  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Adonijali,  to  the  prejudice  of  Solomon, 
he  was  disgraced,  and  Zadok  only  was  acknow- 
ledged. Tlie  priesthood  cuutinuwl  in  his  family 
till  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  even  to 
the  destruction  of  tlie  temple.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  Zadok's  priestho<jd  alone,  and  the  ex-, 
elusion  of  Abiathar,  to  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  is 
1084  yean.  As  I'hineas  lived  after  the  death 
of  Joshua,  and  before  the  first  servitude  under 
C'ushan-rishatliaim,  during  the  republic  (Judges 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  24),  his  death  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  A.  M.  2590.  The  tabbies 
allow  a  very  long  life  to  Hhioeas.  Some  say  he 
lived  to  the  time  of  tlie  high  priest  Eli,  or  even 
to  that  of  Samson. 

I'lilNEDS,  in  fabulous  history,  was  sou  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  or,  according  to  some, 
of  Neptune.  He  became  king  of  Thrace  or  lli- 
ihynia.  He  married  Cle<)|)atra  or  Cleobulu,  the 
daughter  of  Boreas,  by  whom  he  had  Plexipiius 
and  Pandion.  After  her  death,  he  married  Idaa 
or  Idolha'a,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus.  Idaa, 
jealous  of  Itis  former  wife's  children,  acciiseil 
them  of  attempts  upon  their  father's  life  aud 
crown,  or,  as  others  assert,  of  attempts  upon  her 
virtue;  on  which  they  were  condemncti  by  I'bi- 
netis  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes.  This  cruelty 
was  soon  after  punished  by  tlie  gods ;  for  f'hi- 
neus  suddenly  became  blind,  and  the  harpies 
were  sent  by  Jupiter  to  keep  him  in  continual 
alarm,  and  to  spoil  the  meals  on  his  table,  lie 
was  afterwards  delivered  from  these  monsters  by 
his  brothers-in-law  Zetcs  and  Calais,  who  pur- 
sued them  as  far  as  tlie  Strophades.  He  like- 
wise recovered  his  siglit  by  means  of  tlie  Argo- 
nauts, wlionn  he  liad  received  witli  great  hospi- 
tality, and  whom  he  instructed  in  the  easiest  aud 
speediest  way  of  arriving  at  Colchis.  Ue  was 
kdled  by  Hercules. 

PHINTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  al  the 
mouth  of  the  Chimera. — Cicero,  in  \'err. 

PHIPPS  (Consiantine  John),  lord  jMulgrave, 
F. U.S.,  a  late  celebrated  DritiMh  na%igator,  bom 
in  1746.  He  was  great  grandson  of  Constanline 
Phipps,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1714,  and 
son  of  Constanline,  the  first  lord  Alulgrave,  by 
Catharine,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Anulesea.  He 
succeed  his  fioher  in  1775.  He  entered  young 
into  the  naval  service,  under  his  uncle,  the  earl 
of  Bristol.  He  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Lincoln, 
and  became  an  able  speaker.  He  was  also  emi- 
nent as  a  naval  commander,  and  made  a  voy.ii:e 
to  Oie  North  Pole,  from  June  4th,  to  Septemliei 
24th,  1773,  to  determine  how  ki  navigation  wan 
practicable   lu  llic    north    [lole ;    an  account  uf 
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which  he  published  in  1774.  He  1<  also  said  to 
have  written  the  masterly  Inlnxluct  ion  lo  C'ay>- 
tain  Cook's  last  Voyaije.  lie  married  Anne 
£luabelh,  duiigluer  of  Nathaniel  Cliolmoudeley, 
etq.  of  Ilonshatn,  io  Yorkshire,  a  rich  heiress, 
who  died  in  17K0,  leaving  a  dauy;hter.  Uc  was 
created  a  British  peer  June  17lh,  1790;  and 
died  at  Liege,  October  lOih,  1792 ;  leaving  a 
lat^e  fortune,  and  one  of  the  completest  libraries 
in  Kn);land,  for  works  on  naval  science. 

PJIIZ,  a.  ».  A  ridicidous  contraction  of 
physiognomy ;  the  face,  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiss, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  fikim.    Strpnei/. 

The  eaf|ihatic  speaker  dcnrly  loves  to  oppose. 
In  contact  lOCODveDieol,  nose  to  nose; 
As  if  the  gnomon  od  his  ncighlwur's  fhis 
Touched  with  the  magnet  had  attracted  his.  Cnicptr. 

niLEBOTOMIZK,  n.  i.  &  v.  a.  )    It.  pl,U- 

PllLxnoro.MV,n. «.  J    hiitomu: ; 

Gr.  ^ijioionia,  fXiij/,  fXt^ot,  vena,  and  nitvu, 
to  cut.  Bloodlettmg ;  the  act  or  practice  of 
opening  a  vein  for  medical  intentions;  to  let 
blood. 

Pains  for  the  spending  of  the  spirits,  come  nearest 
10  the  copious  and  swift  loss  of  spirits  by  pkltialomy. 

Harvey, 

Pktebotomy  is  not  cure,  but  mischief ;  the  blood  so 
flowing  as  if  the  body  wore  all  vein.  Halgdai/. 

The  frail  bodies  of  men  must  have  an  evacuation 
for  their  humours,  and  be  fhUboiamati. 

Hou>tl')  Engtand't  Ttan. 

Although,  in  indispositioDs  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
considerations  are  made  in  phltholomy  to  their  situa- 
tion, yet,  when  the  heart  in  affected,  it  is  thought 
as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the  left. 

Broicne. 

PIILEGETHON,  Or.  ^XiyiSw,  i.  e.  burning, 
in  mythology,  a  river  of  llell,  whose  waters 
flamed.— Virg.  S.a.  vi.  550. 

PHLEGM,  n.  I.      ^      Fr.    phlegmt ;     Greek 
Phleo'maooches,   >^\fyua.     A  watery   ani- 
Phleomat'ic,  adj.  j  mal  humor,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  produce   sluggishness;    phlemagogues 
are  purges  to  evacuate  phlegm :  phlegmatic  is, 
abounding  in  phlegm  ;  dull. 

A  neat's  foot,  I  fear,  is  too  pUtgmatick  a  meat. 

Shaktpeart. 

The  pulhd  vapoun,  though  exciting  a  fever,  do 
colliquale  the  phUgmatick  humours  of  the  body. 

llan>»y. 

Negroes,  transplanted  into  cold  and  pliltgrnmiKk 
babitatioDa,  continue  their  hue  in  Ihemiclves  and 
geoeratioas.  Browne, 

Make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme, 

And  write  wiih  fury,  but  correct  with  i^^, 

Uoecvmuitcn, 

A  lioen  cloth,  dipped  in  common  spirit  of  wine,  is 
not  burnt  by  the  6ame,  because  the  jJtlegm  of  Uic 
liquor  defends  the  cinth.  noylt. 

The  pituitous  temper  of  the  stomarhick  femieot 
must  be  correck-d,  and  the  fhltgmagegitm  must  ma- 
cuale  iu  yityrr. 

As  their'  y  pUegmaUti  tKOi- 

per,    if   ar  .    iMre    tfc  than 

comes  to  1.. ,   ;.   ..   .,„.,.. ^    leuputd  by  the 

coldness  nt  Ihe  rott.  Adiliton. 

Spirit  uf  urino  II  iiillsnimsUe  by  means  of  in  ody 
parts,  an<l  ';,,!  ufleo  from  s4ll  of  unar, 

(TOWS  by  >  .i,on  mote  and  more  ni|ur<)us 

mat  •*%»  1 1  i-a .  Xrvii'H . 


Chewing  and  s<noking  of  tobacco  la  j 
for  pkUffmuticli  people.  Arbutknot  M 

He  who  supreme  in  judgtnent,  as  in  i^ 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  be  boldly  writ. 
Yet  judged  with  coolness,  though  he  snti 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  iM 
Our  crilirs  take  a  contrary  exticme, 
They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  will 

I.et  nielaniholy  rule  supreme,  \ 

ChulcT  ptesiile,  or  blood  or  phUym 

It  makes  no  tiilTeienoe  in  the  cai^ 

Kor  is  completion  honour's  pli — ^^ 

Who  but  a  husband  ever  could  peM 

His  heart  to  leave  the  bosom  of  thy  id 

>'ur  auy  plilegmalick  design  of  stale  ! 

Phlegm,  in  the  animal  economy, 

the  four  humors  whereof  the  ancient*, 

the  blood  to  be  composed.    The  chea 

phlegm  or  water  an  elementary  body 

racters  of  which  are  fluidity,  insipidit 

latility. 

I'llLEGMASLA,  an  order  of  di; 
CuUeu's  system  of  physic.     See  Msa 
dex. 
PHLEG'MON,  n.i.  I      Gr.   ^tf^ 
PuLEG'HONOtis,  adj.  \  inflammaliofl 
tumor ;  inflammatory. 

Phlegwum,  or  inflammatioo,  is  the  firat  j 
from  good  blood,  and  nearest  of  kin  to  it 

It  is  generated  secondarily  out  of  the  d| 
mainder  of  a  phUgmunome  or  oedematic  um 

PHLEGON,  sumamed  Trallianus, 
in  Tmllis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  was  tb 
Hadrian's  freed  roan,  and  lived  to  tiie 
year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  set 
of  great  erudition,  of  which  we  hal 
left  but  fragments.  Among  these  ' 
tory  of  the  tJlympiads,  A  Treatise  of 
Persons,  and  another  of  Wonderful  Tfc 
titles  of  part  of  the  rest  of  Phlcgon's  v» 
preserved  by  Suidas.  It  Uaa  bwn  sti|| 
the  History  of  Hadrian,  published  undo 
name,  was  written  by  lladrian  hiinsel 
sage  quoted  by  Eusebius  fiom  one  of 
respecting  an  extraordinary  eclipse  ^ 
attended  by  an  earthquake,  has  lieca 
to  allude  to  tlie  darkness  and  cuthi 
happened  at  our  Saviour's  pauion 
has  been  disputed  among  the  learvcil 
and  others  taking  the  aflumative,  andj 
negative. 

PHLEGY'.E,  an  ancieni 
who,  under  their  leader  Pbl- 
burnt  Oie  temple  of  Atwlio  .ii   UtijiJ 
of  them  aftenvanls  settled  at  Pltocu.^ 
3d,  Horn.  II.  13. 

PIlLEfiYAS,  in  fabulous  historji 
Mars,  king  of  tlic  Lapitha-  in  TliMsaJyi 
of  Ixion,  and  of  Coronis,  tlic  mother 
plus  by  Apollo.  Phh'Kyav  in  revo 
daughter's  disgrace,  coll<x:ti»l  an  «l 
PhUvya-,  and  plundcn-'l  .ini! 
temple;  for  whiili  A]  ■ 
liim  in  hell,  viilh  a  K. 
his  held— /'iiiii.  n.  3i3,  L'lW 

PIILLMi;  «.  «.     IjiU  ,,\t, 
inoiily  \«iillcn  fleam.     Au  in: 
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into  it  with  a  blow  ;  parti- 
iMcriingof  hones. 
'XJU,  in  botany,  cat Vtail  grass,  a  genus 
ligyaia   onier,   and   thandria   class   of 
Maual  enl^r  founli,  i^raroina. 
48k  IIk  *(>■>  of^  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
e  AnQMUtx. — Paus.  ii.  12. 
KtlaTlC  from  phlojfision.     InBamma- 

<r  belonging  to  phlokpston,  or  influm- 

Ia  tlus  MDse  il  is  used  by  Dr.  C'ul- 

iMHMIpry  distases.     Ur.  Drown,  also, 

Mt  eiiitMa  of  bis  Elemenla  Medicins, 

mmi  in  a  sense  somewhat  similar,  and 
•iti  ttmt  antipUogisuc  for  diseases  of 

but  be  afterwards  changed  these  terms 
E  and  asthenic  as  more  proper  to  express 
•f  fUeaclb  and  weakness. 
KsISTICAT£D,  in  chemistry,  impreg- 
h  Ifaa iautcinary  principle  of  phlogiston; 

KMnoe  now  nearly  obsolete. 
TON  was  formerly  used  by  chemists 
principle  which  was  supposed  to 
mposilion  of  various  bodies,  but 
i  aow  exploded.  The  bodies  which 
^^  to  ooataio  it  in  the  largest  quantity 
iaAUMBable  substances ;  and  (lie  pro- 
lick  tbeae  substances  possess  of  being 
il«  of  inflammation  was  thought  to  de- 
Ibil  principle  ;  and  hence  il  was  some- 
lid  toe  pnnciple  of  inBammability.  In- 
■V  aecattling  to  this  doctrine,  was  the 
■  of  this  pnnciple,  or  phlogiston,  from 
'  nailer  which  composed  the  combustible 
\t  the  emission  of  light  and  heat  always 
its  separation,  the  chemists  concluded 
iw  l^fat  and  heat  combined  with  other 
Ib  •  paeuliar  Banner,  or  that  it  was 
^hljr  clMtic  and  very  subtile  matter,  on 
Mllilleatioas  of  which  heat  and  lii;ht 
|^_  Rot  its  existence,  as  a  chemical 
^H,  the  composition  of  bodies,  is  now 
^B|^te  false.  Sir  Isaac  Newion  was 
^^^^Hriished  chemistry  on  »cieniific 
^^^^^*  lime  till  the  middle  of  the 
it  ttntttry  n«  real  improremenl  was 
Tile  progtess  this  science  has  made 
M  pmod  is  owing  to  the  important  dis- 
( tat  exateooe  of  beat  in  a  stale  of  com- 
wiih  olber  matter.  Ileal,  thus  combined, 
•etiTity.  or  becomes  insensible,  just  as 
r  aay  oiker  active  substance,  lose  their 
I  qnaiitkf  in  compositioo.  Heat,  in  this 
d  aaiM,  WIS  called  by  its  ingenious  dis- 
Pr.Bltdr.,  launt  heat,  and  it  was  found 
Mj  atMadant  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
asilMnt  as  an  elastic  fluid  to  the  quan- 
tnl  hmn  that  It  contains.  After  this  dis- 
Ccaoford,  coDsidering  that  air  was  ab- 
qfabaniiBg  body,  concluded  that  the  heat 
lion  of  acombiisuble 
■ireeiisted  in  the  air 
'  ni;  body.     La- 

iK  nquiry,  found 

it  is  burning, 
I  that  the  heat 
.  ..!i  w.is  the  cause 
■  ■•.  of  air,  is  expelled, 
iiiiri;  fully  elucidated 
n,  Ut^t,  Uxicix'&c. 


PIILOGOTICA.  Phlogoticus;  from  ^tj^ 
to  bum.  The  name  of  the  second  order  of  the 
class  hxmatica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  luflnin- 
mations.  its  genera  are  aposlema,  phlegnione, 
phyina,  ionlhus,  phlysis,  erytliema,  empresma, 
ophthalmia,  catarrhtis,  dysentena,  biicnemia 
arthrosia. 

PlILUMIS,  the  sage-tree,  or  Jerusalem  sage; 
a  genus  of  the  gymnospermin  order,  and  didy- 
namia  class  of  plants :  natural  order  forty-second, 
verticillatic.  There  are  fourteen  species,  all  of 
which  have  perennial  roots,  and  of  many  the 
stalks  also  are  perennial.  The  latter  rise  from 
two  to  five  or  six  feel  high;  and  are  adorned 
with  yellow,  blue,  or  purple  flowen  in  whorls. 
They  are  all  ornamental  plants;  and  deserve  a 
place  in  gardens,  as  tliey  are  sufficiently  hardy 
to  endure  the  ordinary  winters  in  this  climate : 
they  require,  however,  a  pretty  warm  situation. 
There  are  two  species  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
shrubbery,  viz. 

1.  P.  fructicosa,  a  native  of  Spain  and  Sicily. 
Of  this  there  are  three  varieties,  I.  The  broad- 
leaved  Jerusalem  sage-tree  is  now  very  cuiniiina 
in  our  gardens.  Its  beauty  is  great,  and  its 
culture  very  easy.  It  grows  to  about  five  fwt 
high,  and  spreads  its  branches  without  order 
all  around.  The  old  branches  are  covered  with 
a  dirty,  greenish,  dead,  falling,  ill-looking  liark  ; 
and  this  is  the  worst  property  of  this  shrub ;  but 
the  younger  shoots  are  white  and  beautiful; 
they  are  four-cornered,  woolly,  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  oblong,  and 
moderately  large ;  these  grow  opposite  at  the 
joints  of  the  shrub  on  long  foot-stalks.  They  are 
hoary  to  a  degree  of  wniteness,  and  their  foot- 
stalks are  woolly,  while,  lough,  and  strong.  The 
flowers  arc  produced  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
at  the  lop  joints  of  the  young  shoots,  in  large 
whorlcd  bunches.  They  are  labiated,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  lips,  the  upper  end  furked,  and 
bending  over  the  other.  The  color  is  a  most 
beautiful  yellow,  and,  being  large,  ibey  exhibit 
their  golden  flowers  at  a  great  distance.  2.  The 
narrow  leaved  Jerusalem  sage-tree  is  of  lower 
growth  than  the  other,  seldom  rising  higher  tlian 
a  yard  or  four  feel.  This  shrub  is  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  other;  only  the  shoots  have  a  more 
upright  tendency.  The  leaves  also  arc  narrower, 
and  more  inclined  to  a  lanceolate  form :  they 
are  numerous  in  both  sorts,  and  hide  the  defor- 
mity of  the  bark  on  the  older  stems.  In  short, 
these  sorts  arc  qualified  for  shrubberies  of  all 
kinds,  or  to  be  set  in  borders  of  flower-ganlens, 
where  they  will  flower,  and  be  exceeded  by  very 
few  shrubs.  3.  The  Cretan  sage-tree  is  ilill  of 
lower  growth  than  either  of  the  former,  .seldom 
arising  to  a  yard  in  height.  The  leaves  arc  of 
the  same  while  hoary  nature;  lliey  are  »ety 
broad,  and  stand  on  long  foot-stalks.  I1ie  flowers 
are  of  a  delightful  yellow  color,  very  large,  and 
grow  in  latge  whorls,  which  give  the  plant  great 
beauty. 

2.  P.  purpurea,  purple  phlomii,  or  Portugal 
sat'c,  four  feet  high  ;  the  sulks  woo<ly,  and  send- 
ing forth  several  angular  branches,  which  are 
coverc<l  with  a  white  bark.  The  leaves  are 
s|H;ar-shaped,  oblong,  woolly  undcmcalh,  cre- 
nute-J,  and  grow  on  short  I'oot-slalks.  Tlie  fliiwcn 
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»fe  pro<lur«<l  ill  whorls  fioin  tin;  joints  of  llie 
braiichm.  Thpy  are  of  a  deep  purple  color,  and 
lisve  luirrow  involiicra.  Tliey  appear  in  June 
and  July,  l>ul  are  nol  succeeded  by  ripe  seeds 
in  Eni^liind.  Tliene  is  a  variety  of  this  species 
with  iroii-colored  flowers,  and  another  with 
flowers  of  a  bright  purple.  There  are  some 
other  shrubby  sorts  of  phlomis,  of  great  beauty; 
but  these  nol  only  often  lose  their  leaves,  and 
even  branches,  from  tlic  first  frost,  but  arc  fre- 
quently wholly  destroyed,  if  it  happen  to  be 
severe.  They  are  low  slirubs,  very  beautiful, 
Bnd  look  well  among  perennial  flowers,  where 
they  will  nol  only  class  as  to  size  with  many  of 
that  sort,  but,  being  rather  lender,  may  with  ihera 
have  such  extraordinary  core  as  the  owner  may 
Ihink  proper  to  allow  ihem.  The  propagation  of 
ihe  above  sorts  is  very  easy,  and  is  acconijilishcd 
either  by  layers  or  cuttings.  1.  If  a  little  earth 
be  thrown  upon  llie  branches  any  lime  in  ihe 
winter,  they  will  strike  root  and  be  good  plants 
by  Ihe  autumn  following,  fit  for  any  place.  Tlius 
ensy  is  the  culture  by  that  method.  2.  The  cut- 
tings will  also  grow,  if  planted  any  lime  of  the 
year.  Those  planted  in  winter  should  be  the 
woody  shoots  of  the  former  summer:  these 
may  be  set  close  in  a  shady  border ;  and,  being 
watered  in  dry  weather,  will  often  grow.  This 
shrub  may  be  propagated  by  young  slips  also, 
in  any  of  the  summer  months.  These  should  be 
planted  in  a  shady  border,  like  sa^,  and  well 
watered.  If  the  border  is  nol  naturally  shady, 
Ihe  beds  must  be  hooped,  and  covered  with  mat- 
ling  in  hot  weather.  Watering  must  be  con- 
stantly afforded  them  ;  and  with  this  care  and 
management  many  of  them  will  grow. 

PHLOX,  the  lychnidea,  or  bastard  lychnis; 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria 
class  of  plants,  natural  order  twentietti,  rotaceie. 
There  are  seven  species,  all  natives  of  North 
America.  They  have  perennial  roots,  from 
which  rise  herbaceous  stalks,  from  nine  inches  to 
two  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  tubulated 
flowers  of  a  purple  color.  They  are  propagated 
by  oflsets,  and  will  bear  the  winters  in  this 
country.  They  require  a  moist,  rich  soil,  in 
which  they  thrive  better,  and  grow  fiisier  tlian  in 
any  other. 

PIII.YCTEN.'E,  in  medicine,  small  eruptions 
on  the  skin. 

PHOBETOR,  from  ^^m,  to  terrify,  in  my- 
ihology,  one  of  the  sons  of  Somnus,  and  his 
prime  minister.  His  office  was  to  terrify  men 
during  sleep,  by  appearing  to  them  in  the  form 
of  a  wild  beast  or  serpent. — Ovid.   Met.  xi.  640. 

PHOCA,  in  zooloey,  a  genus  of  quadni|ieds 
of  the  order  fera.  There  are  six  sharp-pointed 
fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  two  outermost 
being  larger;  and  four  blunt,  parallel,  distinct, 
equal  fore  teeth  in  the  under  jaw.  There  is  but 
one  dog-tooth,  and  live  or  six  three-pointed 
grinders ;  and  the  hind  legs  are  united  so  as  to 
resemble  a  sheep's  tail;  are  siretche<l  much 
backwards,  and  bound  together.  Mr.  Kerr  tnu- 
merates  nineteen  species,  and  five  varieties. 

I.  P.  Australis,  the  FalkUnd  seal,  has  nlmrl 
pointed  cxiemul  ears,  and  inhabits  tlic  Fnlkland 
1%U-*.  llic  color  is  rinere<nii;  ihe  li:iir<  li|«l 
Willi  .1  dirty  w»Hl«;  the  ni»i-  ii  >lioil,  .>iiJ  Ih-hI 


with  strong  black  bristles ;  Ihc  fore  fcet  1 
claws;  the  hind  paws  have  four  long  cla« 
animal  measures  four  feel. 

2.  P.  barbata,  the  great  seal,  has  In 
whiskers  with  curled  poiou.    The  back  is  a 
black,  very  deciduous,  and  very  thinly  du_ 
over  a  thick  skin,  which  is  almost  naked  ia 
mcr.    The  teeth  of  ihis  species  are  like  (' 
the  common  seal  (No.  18);  the  fore  feet  i 
the  human  hand,  the  middle  toe  being  Ibrl 
est,  and  the  thumb  short.    They  arc  np 
twelve  feel  long.    The  Greenlandeis  cut 
the  skin  of  this  species  thongs  and  lines,  a( 
thick,  for  the  seal  fishery.     Its  flesli  isait 
as  veal,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate  < 
They  produce  plenty  of  lard,  but  very  lit) 
Tlie  skins  of  the  youn?  arc  sometimes 
lie  on.    They  inhabit  the  high  sea  about  ( 
land,  are  very  limid,  and  commonly  rest  i 
floating  ice.     The  females  breed   about 
and  bnng  forth  each  a  single  young  one  4 
ice,  generally  among  the  islands.     The  oU 
swim  very  slowly.     On  the  north  coas*  of] 
land  is  found  a  species  twelve  feet  long.  A 1 
one,  seven  feel  and  a  half  long,  was 
London  some  years  ago,  which  was  so  I 
maturity  as  to  have  scarcely  any  teelli: 
common  seals  have  lliem  complete  "'" 
attain  the  size  of  six  feet,  their  uin 
One  of  this  species,  larger  than  anox,^ 
in  the  Kamtschatkan  seas,  from  56°  f 
N,,  called  by  the  natives  liich-tak.  Tile 
BOOlbs.  and  were  eaten  by  Bchnng"»  cfr«l 
their  flesh  was  loathsome.     The  cubs  are* 
black. 

3.  P.  Chilensis,  the  Chilese  seal,  l>a»«li 
snout,  external  ears,  and  five  toes  to  I 
It  inhabits  ihe  coasts  of  Chili  and  it 
nandez. 

4.  P.  cristata,  ihe  klapmus,  or  hooded  ( 
Pennant,  has  a  crest  on  the  fore  part  of  tb>f 
the  body  is  of  a  gray  color,  having  a  I' ' 
of  black  wool,  interspersed  with  white  I 
is  a  large  animal,  aud  has  a  strong  folded  i 
its  forehead,  falling  over  its  eyes  and  noacj 
species  inhabits  the  south  coast  of  On 
west  of  Iceland  and  Newfoundland. 

6.  P.  fiuciala,  the  harnessed  seal,  or  I 
seal  of  Pennant,   is   of  a   blackish 
marked  with  yellow  stripes  resetnhlir 
across  llie  neck,  along  tne  sides,  and  1 
They  inhabit  the  Kuriie  Isles. 

6.  i.  P.  grunlandica,  the  swaflside,  of  I 
ben,  the  altorsoak  of  (.'rauli,  or  har]>  seal  i ' 
nant,  has  a  smooth  bend,  no  exlrmalj 
body  gray,  with  a  Mark  semibinar 
side.  Botli  fore  and  hind  pnw« 
nails ;  the  head  is  black  nnd  |<omti 
short  and  horizoiilAl.  Ttte  animal 
long.  Tliey  inhabit  Greenland,  Ne 
Ireland,  the  Uhale  Sea,  the  Frozen  (> 
Kamlschatka.  The  skin  is  good  tod 
much  valued. 

ii.  P.  groenlandica  nigra,  the  bedle 
blackish  variety  of  tbe  almvr. 

7.  i.  P.  hespida,  or   P.  fttlidm, 
or  rough  seal,   is  distliigiiished  by  i 
and  short  round  head  ;  n  Ixidy  ain 
c>i\cred  witli  lard  almoit  lo  the  hiiid  tat-l 
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k««OMd«<aurlieet  in  leniErlh.  Tlicir 
I  doK-ly  set   to^^Uiet,  soft,  long,  and 

I  atari.  inlennixe<l   with  curls.     They 

Ptf  color;  mixed  witli  white,  which 
VMS  to  white,  with  a  dusky  donal 
nerer  frequent  the  high  seas,  but 
the  fixed  ice  in  the  remote  bays  near  the 
■A ;  ukI,  when  old,  never  foriake  their 
Tbqr  eouple  in  June,  and  bring  forth 
tf  oa  the  ice.  In  that  cold  situation 
k  t  hole  far  AihinKi  near  which  they 
llHMMl  •ciliary,  being  rarely  found  in 
mtf  oftSD  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the 
pd  tiHW  become  an  easy  prey  to  tlie 
tVqr  feed  on  small  <i<h,  shrimps,  &c. 
i,  tendons,  aitd  lard,  are  used  in  the 
J  with  those  of  other  seals.  The  flesh 
ltd  fvtid.  es]>ecially  in  males,  which  is 
pt  e*en  by  the  Greenlanders. 
Itbpida  quadrats,  or  Newfoundland  seal, 
cly  of  the  above,  called  by  the 
Newfoundland,  the  square  phip- 
I  MUlbs.  Its  coot  IS  like  that  ota 
tthal  It  appeals  by  the  length  of  its 
"  '  lo  this  species;  but  the  vast 
i  luc  admits  not  of  that  decision. 
,  the  mancd  seal  of  Schreber,  or 
ImI  c4  Pennant,  inhabits  the  coast  of  the 
licific  Ocean,  west  coast  of  America, 
ijll—ii,  {"alagonia,  KamLschatka,  and 
m  Uttt.  The  color  is  reddish;  the 
^•oiBelirocs  twenty-6ve  feet  long,  weigh 
pO  lbs.,  and  luve  a  long  flowing  mane 
sacks.  Tbeir  voice  is  like  that  of  a 
t  .hcid  b  kii^ ;  nose  short  and  turned 
%  lui:e  slmog  whiskers ;  the  eyes  are 
tt  fon  feet  black,  resembling  fins,  with- 
:  liiod  feet  very  broad,  with  small 
short  tails.  They  live  in  families, 
many  females,  about  which 
[•ad  %hl. 
w,  or  phoca  leporina,  the  leporine 
Bl,  has  hair  of  a  dirty  while  color, 
"  ir,b«M  never  spottttl.  The  hairs 
,  and  toli  like  those  of  a 
'  in  ihoM  of  llie  young.  The  head 
|Wr  Up  swelling  and  thick ;  the 
Iwy'alioiig  and  very  thick,  ranged  in 
M,  aawttioi;  the  whole  front  of  the  lip, 

II  tfpmn  bcanled  ;  the  eyes  are  blue, 
^OfHl  bhek;  the  teeth  are  stron',' :  the 

(ban;  lh«  membntnes  of  the  hind  feet 

R waved ;  the  lad  is  short  and  thick, 
inches  two  lines  in  length ;  the 
milk-white  color.  The  lcni,nh  of 
I  aboot  six  feet  six  inch»,  and  the 
Maoa  wImic  neateit  five  fi-el  two.  'Hiis 
(■kabil  Ifac  nkitc  Sea  in  the  summer 
^MMWI  ami  descend  the  rivcr-t  with  the 
(•■M  of  pray.  Tliey  are  likewise  found 
(aatt  of  Icrliuid,  and  within  the  polar 
Spitibergen  to  Tdniiki  Noss,  and 
Komlscliatka. 
^thc  Msi-lion  of  Anson,  the  sca- 
ihi>  botile-nose  of  I'ennant, 

vouth  pole.     One  variety  of 

I  Je>  xfiiiie  Irnijih  by  the 

Of  these  we  have 

MTomt  m   I'l'metly'i  Uislorical 


Journal : — '  The  liair  that  (wvers  the  back  part 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  is  at  least  as 
long  as  the  bair  of  a  goat.  It  gives  this  amphi- 
bious animal  an  air  of  resemblance  to  the  com- 
mon lion  of  the  forest,  excepting  the  difference 
of  size.  These  sea-lions  are  twenly-fivc  feet  in 
length,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty  in  circumfe- 
rence. Those  of  the  small  kind  have  a  head  re- 
sembling a  mastiff's  with  close  cropt  ears.  The 
teeth  of  those  which  have  manes  are  much 
lar^r  and  more  solid  than  those  of  the  rest.  In 
these  all  the  teeth  in  the  jaw-bone  are  hollow. 
They  hav*  only  four  large  ones,  two  in  the  lower 
and  tw<,  in  the  upjier  jaw.  The  rest  are  not  even 
so  larg*.  as  those  of  a  hor%.  They  inhabit  the 
coasts  ol  Cliili,  New  Zealand,  Juan  Fernandez, 
Falkland  Isles,  and  New  Georgia.  These  sea- 
lions  that  liave  manes  are  not  more  mischievous  or 
formidable  than  the  others.  They  are  equally  un- 
wieldy and  heavy  in  their  motions  ;  and  are  rather 
disposed  to  avoid  than  to  fall  upon  those  who  at- 
tack them.  Both  kinds  live  upon  fish  atHi  water 
fowls,  which  they  catch  by  surprise.  They  bring 
forth  and  suckle  their  young  ones  among  the 
com  flags,  where  they  retire  at  night,  and  conti- 
nue to  give  them  suck  till  they  are  large  enough 
to  go  to  sea-  Id  the  evening  they  assemble  tn 
herds  upon  the  shore,  and  call  their  dams  in 
cries  so  much  like  lambs,  calves,  and  goals,  that, 
unless  apprised  of  it,  one  would  easily  l>e  deceived. 
The  tongues  of  these  animals  are  very  good  eat- 
ing. The  oil  which  is  extracted  from  their 
grea.se  is  of  great  use.  It  is  preferred  to  that  of 
the  whale;  it  is  always  clear,  and  leaves^no  se- 
diment. The  skins  of  the  sea-lions  are  diiefly 
used  in  making  portmanteaus,  and  in  covering 
trunks.  When  tliey  are  tanned  they  have  at^iiin 
almost  tike  Mortx«>.  Tliey  arc  not  so  fine,  but 
are  less  liable  to  tear,  and  keep  fresh  a  longer 
time.  They  make  good  shoes  and  boots,  which, 
when  well  seasoned,  are  water-proof. 

11.  I',  maculata,  the  spotted  seal  of  Pennant, 
inhabits  the  Kurile  Isles,  and  the  seas  of  Kamt- 
schatka.    The  body  is  spotted  with  brown. 

13.  P.  monachus,  the  hooded  seal,  or  Medi- 
terranean seal  of  Pennant,  inhabits  chiefly  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia.  It  has  no  external  ears;  only 
four  cuttin;;  teeth  in  each  jaw;  the  fore  paws  arc 
not  divided  ;  the  hinder  paws  have  no  nails.  Tlie 
skin  of  it  folds  like  a  monk's  hood,  whence  the 
names.  The  body  is  eight  feel  seven  inches 
long,  and  live  feet  round. 

13.  P.  mutica,  the  long-necked  seal  of  Pen- 
nant, h;is  a  slfiiJi.T  boily,  and  no  daws  on  the 
fore  feet,  which  resemble  fins. 

1 4.  P.  nigra,  the  black  seal  of  Pennant,  has  a 
peculiar,  but  undescribed,  conrnnnnlion  of  the 
hind  legs,  'i'hey  inhabit  the  coast  of  the  Kurilc 
Isles. 

15.  P.  piiuctiita,  the  spccklcl  sp-tl  of  Pennant, 
IS  elt-^iuitly  sj>eckled  all  ovpr  the  ifviy,  head, 
and  liinhs.  Hiey  inhabit  llic  seas  of  Kamls- 
chatka  and  the  Kurile  lile^. 

16.  P.piisilla,  the  litlle  seal  of  Schreber,  Pen- 
nant, and  Duflon;  llic  ^i|  of  Aristotle;  the 
vitulus  marinus  of  Pliny,  and  the  sea-calf  of 
Oampier  ;  has  a  iniooih  head,  and  the  rudimenU 
of  external  ears;  the  body  is  brown,  and  inea 
sure-i  two  feci  two  inches. 
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17.  V.  IcstuJo,  the  tortoise-headed  seal  of 
PennunI,   has  a  head  hke  that  of  a  Inrtoise,   a 

^slender  neck,  and  feel  like  those  of  the  common 
[feal.  It  \i  found  on  the  coasts  of  oiany  places 
lof  Kurope. 

18.  i.  1'.  vitulinn,  tlie  sea-calf,  or  common 
seal,  iiihabits  the  Kiiropean  ocean.  It  h:is  a 
smooth    head,  without  external    ears;    niid    tlie 

I'Cominon  length  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  The  fore 
[less  are  deeply  immersed  in  the  skm  of  the  body. 
iThe  hind  \e\n  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Kpoint  directly   backwards ;  every   foot  has    five 
I  toes,  connected  by  a  strong  and  broad  web,  co- 
[veredonboth  sides  with  short  hair.     Tlie  toes 
tare  furnished  with  slron^  claws,  well  adapted  for 
i  climbing  the  rocks;  the  claws  on  the  hind  feet 
I  are  slender  and  strai|;lit ;  but  at  the  ends  a  little 
I  incurrale<l.     The  head  and  nose  are  broad  and 
flat,  like  those  of  the  otter ;  the  neck   short  and 
f  thick  ;  the  eyes  large  and  black  ;  in  lieu  of  exter- 
I  nal  ears,  it  has  two  small  orifices ;  the  nostrils 
I  are  oblong;  on  each  side  the  nose   are   several 
I  loug  stiff  hairs  ;  and  above  each  eye  are  a  few  of 
the  same  kind.     The  form  of  the  toof^e  is  very 
lingular,  being  forked  or  slit  at  the  end.     I1ie 
k  cutting  teeth  are  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only 
I  four  in  the  lower.     It  has  two  canine  t«eth  above 
and  below,  and  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  are  five 
grinders  ;  in  all  ihirty-fuur.     The  whole  body  is 
I  covered  with  short  hair,  very  closely  set  togetlier : 
'  the  color  of  that  on  the  body  is  generally  dusky, 
•potted    irregularly  with   white ;  on    the   belly 
white ;   but  seaLs   vary   greatly  in  their  colors : 
I  lome  have  been  found  entirely  white.     The  seal 
i*  common  on  most  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Great 
Britain  and    Ireland,  especially   on    the   north 
coasts.  In  Wales  it  frerjuents  the  coasts  of  Caer- 
narvonshire and  Anglesey.     They  inluibit  all  the 
European  seas,  even  to  the  extreme   north ;  are 
found  far  within  tlie  arctic  circle,  in  the  seas  liotli 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  those  of  Kamts- 
chatka.    They  prey  entirely  on  fith,   and  never 
molest  the  sea-fowls;  for  numbers  of  each  are 
often  seen  floating  on  the  waves,  as   if  in  com- 
pany.    Seals  eat  their  prey  beneath  the  water ; 
and,  when  devouring  any  very  oily  tlsli,  the  place 
is  known  by  the  smoothness  of  tlie  waves  imme- 
diately  above.     They  are  excellent  swimmers, 
feady  divers,  and  very  bold   when   in  the  sea, 
■wimming   carelessly  about  boats.      Ilieir  dens 
are  in  caverns  near  the  sea,  but  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  tide ;  in  summer  they  will  come  out  of  the 
twater,  to  bask  in  the  sun  on  brge  rock.s ;  and  that 
b  tlif^  opportunity  our  countrymen  take  of  shoot- 
ing them  :  if  they  chance  to  esrnpe,  tliry  luutlen 
towards  their  proper  vieiiicnt.  tlingiug  stones  and 
dirt  behind   ihem  as  llicy  scramble  along:  luid 
expressing  their  feurs  by  piteous  moans ;  but.  if 
they  be  overtaken,    they  will    make  a  vigorous 
defence  with  their   fnn  and   tei'ih  till    Ibey  are 
killed.     They  are   taken   for   the,  s^kc  of  their 
(kiiu,  and  fur  the  oil  their  fai  yields. 

Tlie  flesh  fif  the-ie  animals,  ami  even  of  por- 
poises forintrlv  fiiund  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the 
RTMI,  as  .i|',  I  ihi>  lull  of  fare  of  the  vast 

least  thai  sevdl  gave  in  the  reign  of 

lixlwanj  l\.  i,mi  ...iiple about  April,  on  smal! 
islands  ni-.ir  the  jhoro  ;  and  iiring  forth  in  iho>e 
*jHi  r.iiirni  tliat  arc   uumvrous  on  our  cvasts  : 


lliey  commonly  bring  two  at  a  tinM, 

their  infant  state  are  covered  V.    ' 
or  woolly  substance.       In  <>'  ij 

ber  Uie  soal-huntersof  <     '' 
of  the  caverns  about  mi  I 

far  as  they  can,  land;  i..  . 
vided  with  a  bludgeon,  and  properly 
they  now  light  their  torches,  and  m: " 
noise,  which  brings  down  the  se^ls  froi 
therend,  m  a  confused  body,  wiUi  fi 
and  cries  :  at  first  the  men  are  obliged 
for  fear  of  being  overlKinie ;  but  w 
crowd  is  past,  they  kill  as  many  as 
chiefly  the  young,  by  striking  Ihi 
where  a  very  slight  blow  dcspatcl 
are  seen  in  the  greatest  plenty  on  the 
Cornwall,  in  .May,  June,  and  July,  'tt^ 
in  swimming  are  tlways  above  wall 
sleep  on  rocks  surrounde<I  by  the  sea, 
less  accessible  parts  of  our  clilfs  Uft  dl 
ebb  of  the  tide  ;  and,  if  disturbed  by 
take  care  to  tumble  over  the  rocks  im( 
Tliey  are  extremely  watchful,  and  n* 
long  without  moving  ;  then  raise  their 
lie  down  again,  and  so  on,  raising  iN 
and  reclining  them  alternately  in  abo 
nute.  ThcY  use  this  precaution,  as 
provided  nitli  evternal  ears;  and  cot 
not  hearing  very  <|uick,  nor  from  any 
taoce.  These  animals  are  so  very  me 
inhabitants  of  (Greenland,  and  other  arc) 
that  they  may  be  called  tlieir  flocks, 
says  Cranti,  '  are  more  needful  to  1 
sheep  are  to  us,  though  lliey  furnish  us 
and  raiment ;  or  than  the  cocoa-tjee 
Indians.  The  seal's  Hesh,  with  that  of 
deer,  supplies  the  natives  with  their 
stantial  food.  I'heir  fat  furnishes  thM 
for  lamp-light,  chamber,  and  kitchen  fil 
also  mollify  their  dry  food,  mortly  M 
tram  ;  and  thcv  barter  it  for  all  kinds  ot 
ries  witli  the  factor.  They  can  sew 
the  fibres  of  the  seal's  sinews  than 
silk.  Of  the  skins  M  the  entrails 
windows,  curtains  for  tlieir  tents, 
of  the  bladders  they  use  at  their  hatpl 
they  make  nam  lioltles  of  the  maw. 
for  want  of  iron,  they  nuuic  all  maonar 
ments  and  working  tools  of  iheir  bOM 
IS  the  blood  wasted,  but  boiled  with  o 
dients,  and  eaten  as  soup.  Of  itte  d 
seal  they  stand  in  the  greatest  IM* 
cover  over  with  it  their  boats  in  » 
seek  their  provisions.  They  also 
straps  out  of  them,  and  cover  iWir  I 
them ;  without  which  they  could 
111  '4ummer.  'I'his  is  Iheir  chief  bu* 
l>or  from  their  childhuod,  TtietirMB 
four  ways  of  catching  seals:  either 
the  bladder;  or  in  company,  bj 
hunt;  or  in  winter  on  the  ice; 
Ihein  Willi  a  gun.  The  principal  _ 
mon  »ny  is  the  taking  ihvni  with 
WlvTi  tlie  (irRcnIandcr  »et»  out  fqi 
I.  he  tries  to  "^ 

I  >.      The  tr. 

ihi-  ■ 

tide  a..  ....    -. ..,  ....i^  ......  ..... 
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■  Mai  often  drags  Uie 
wmOtT  wtttf,  Imt  io  weari>»  ilsc If  with 
it  aast  emrr  np  nsmin  in  fifteen  minutes 

tTk*  <  r  hastens  to  the  spot, 

MbIm  nice,  and  kills  it,  but 

k  wound  dircctl)  to  \itemne  the  blood  ; 
Ml),  W  biowt  it  up  tike  a  bladder,  lo 
tmim  aft«y  him,  fitstened  to  Die  left  »idp 
hmL  In  thn  exercise  ilie  Greenhinder  is 
1 1*  lb*  raou  imminent  danger  of  his  life, 

•  DMbabt;  the  reason  Uiat  they  call  this 
iJufy  kniTi  IV114  L.  I.e.  the  extinction,  yji. 

For  if  ti  Ad  entangle  itself,  or 

A)  of  tile  k^  ',  or  twine  round  the 

d.«racd(,or  iliiie  seal  should  turn  sud- 
tAt  Vlhet  side  of  the  boat,  the  kajak  must 
lanied  hj  the  string, and  drawn  down  un- 
1*.  tiuy,  tometimes  the  seal  will  bite  him 
tat  or  bond,  r^r  bite  a  hole  in  his  kajak,  so 
aval  null.  Several  in  company  must 
lk«  emtuKis  kassigiak  by  the  clapper- 
la  tiw  auae  ntanoer  they  also  surround 
A*  allcnoak  in  great  numbers  at  certain 
of  die  year,  for  in  autumn  they  retire 
oaeks  or  inlets  in  stormy  weather,  as  in 
MK  Souod  in  Ball's  Kiver,  between  the 
wi  and  the  island  Kangek,  which  is  ftill 
|Ml  faang.  but  very  narrow.'  There  the 
■dta  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  frighten 
wtm  vraier  by  shuutini;,  clapping,  and 
f  Mooit :  but,  as  they  must  come  up 
'  rtaih,  they  kill  them  with  dans, 
tilable  diversion  for  the  Grcen- 
■r  oiit-n  one  man  will  have  eight  or  ten 

el  (hare.  The  third  method  of  killing 
Ike  ice  is  mostly  practised  in  Disko, 
ka  bnr>  are  frozen  over  in  the  winter, 
b  •MWMroetimes  holes  in  the  ice,  where 
■Ika;  Mar  such  a  hole  a  Greeulander 
tmt^  and,  when  the  seal  puts  his  nose 
llt^  ka  pterces  it  instantly  with  his  har- 
haB  bnolu  the  liole  larger,  draws  it  out, 
liL' 

vilaUaa  Bothoica  is  a  variety  differing 
ly  a  broader  nose,  longer  nails,  and  a 
•lor.  Tbcy  inhabit  the  (>ulf  of  Bothnia. 
.  Vttalioa  Caspica,  the  Caspian  seal,  is 
■d  Miot^  and  inhabits  the  Ca<>pian  Sea. 
I  vlnliH  Sibenca,  the  Siberian  seal,  is 
m  tridla  color,  and  inhabits  the  lakes 
,  is  Siberia. 
!  sea  bear,  or  ursine  seal,  has 
male  is  greatly  superior  in 
The  b<xlies  of  each  are  of  a 
KB,  fwn  thick  before,  and  taper  to  the 
ta  iMgBi  of  a  large  one  is  eight  feet ;  the 
aifCMDlhTCnee  6v*  feet;  near  the  tail 
HdMa;  a<i '  !ii  is  about  BOO  lbs. 

•  pfojeci''  1  tiug-dog,  but  the 
m  ai^dlni;  ,  uii'  i«eth  lock  into  one 
wfcMl  Hw  Bouth  is  shnt ;  the  tonic>e  is 
ka  ayvi  *^  i.r....  „,,d  prominent,  nnd 
csavid  <  l>y  a  fleshy  mem- 
TWItBg'n  "Iff  legs  is  tweiily- 
hm;  Ikay  are  like  those  of  other  qundru- 
N  iMB09cd  in  tiie  body  like  those  of 
kt  Imt  at*  (bmcd  with  too  like  thoAe  uf 
math,  bat  are  covcre<i  with  a  naked 

•  AM  Oteailly  ihejr  Kcm  to  be  a  shape- 


less mass  ;  the  hind  legs  are  fixed  to  the  body 
quite  behind,   like  tliosc  of  common  seals;  but 
are  capable  of  being  brought  forward,  so  that  the 
animal  makes  use  of  them  to  scratch  its  head. 
These  animals  are  found   in  the  northern  seas, 
and  in  amazing  quantities  between  Kamlschatka 
and  Ameiica;  but  are  scarcely   known  to  land 
on  the  Asiatic  shore :  nor  are  they  ever  tiiken, 
except    in    the    three    Kurilian   Islands;     and 
thence  in   the  Bobrowoic  More,  or  Beaver  Sea, 
as  far  as   the   Kronski  headland,   off  the  river 
Kamlschatka,    which    comprehends    only    from 
50°  to  50°  lat.  N.     It   is  observable  that   they 
never  double  the  southern  cape  of  the  peninsula, 
or  are  found  on  the  western  side  in  the  Pen- 
schinska  Sea ;  but  their  ereat  resort   has  been 
observed  to  be  to  Bheriog's  IsUuids.    They  are 
regularly   migratory.     They  first  appear  off  the 
three   Kurile  Islands  and    Komtschatka  in  the 
earliest  spring.     There  b  not  one  female  which 
does  not  come  pregnant.   Such  as  are  then  taken 
are  opened,  the  young  taken  out  and  skinned. 
They  are  found  in  Bhering's  Island  only  on  the 
western  shore,  being  the  part  opposite  to  Asia, 
where  they  first  appear  on   Oieir  migration  from 
the  south.     Ursine  seals  are  also  found  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  from  under  the  line  in  the 
isle  of  Gallipagos,  lo  New  Georgia,  in  lat.  54° 
lo' S.,  and  long.  37°  15'  W.  In  the  intermediate 
parts  they  are  met  with  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  Massa  Fuera,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  Chili  to  Terra  del  Fuego  and 
Staten  Land.     In  Juan  Fernandez,  Staten  Land, 
and    New  Georgia,    they  swarm ;  as  they  do  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  vast  ocean.  Those 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  also  migrate.     Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  who  passed  four  lonely  years  on 
the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez,  remarked  that  they 
come  ashore  in  June,  and  stay  till  September. 
Captain  Cook  found  them  again  in  llieir  place 
of  emigralion  in   equal  abundance,    on  Staten 
Land  and  New  Georgia,  in  December  and  Ja- 
nuary ;  and  Don  Peinetty  found  them  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  in  February.     According   to 
the  Greenlanders,  this  species  inhabit  the  south- 
ern parts  of  their  country.     They  call  it  aure- 
kejai,  and    say   it  is  very  fierce,  and  tears   lo 
pieces  whatsoever  it  meets ;  that  it  lives  on  land 
as  well  as    in  water,  and  is  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  hunters.  Durine  the  three  months  of  summer 
they  lead  a  most  indolent  life  ;  ihey  arrive  at  the 
islands  vastly  hi ;  but  during  that  time  they  arc 
scarcely  ever  in  motion,  confine  themselves  for 
whole  weeks  to  one  spot,  sleep  a  great  part  of 
the  time,  eat  nothing,  and,  except  the  employ- 
ment the  females  have  in  suckling  their  young, 
are  totally  inactive.    They  live  in  families :  each 
male  has   from  eight  to  fifty  females,  whom  he 
guards  wiih  the  jealousy  of  an  eastern  monarch  ; 
and,  though  they  lie  by  lliousands  on  the  shores, 
each  family  keeps  itself  separate  from  the  rest, 
and  sometimes,  with  the  young  and  unmarried 
ones,  amount  to  120.     The  males  are  very  iras- 
cible, and  often  fight  about  the  females.     Iticy 
swim  very  swiftly,  at  llic  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
hour.     If  wounded,  they  will  seize  on  the  boat, 
and  carry  it  along  with  vast  impetuosity,  and 
oftentimes  sink  it.    They  can  continue  a  long 
time  under  water.     When  llicy  want  to  climb 
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the  rocks,  ll>ey  futeii  with  their  fore  paws,  and 
draw  lh«niselves  up.  They  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  will  lire  for  a  fortnight  after  receiv- 
ing such  wounds  as  would  imniediaK-ly  destroy 
any  other  aniinal.  Tlie  Kamlschatkans  take 
them  by  harpooning,  for  they  never  land  on 
their  shore.  To  the  harpoon  is  fastened  a  long 
line,  by  which  they  draw  the  animal  to  the  boat 
aAer  it  is  spent  with  fatigue ;  but,  in  the  chace, 
the  hunters  are  afraid  of  too  near  an  approach, 
lest  the  animal  should  fasten  on  and  sink  their 
vessel.  Their  emigration  is  in  September,  when 
they  depart  excessively  lean,  and  take  tht-ir 
young  with  them.  On  their  return  they  gene- 
rally frequent  the  same  places  which  they  did  in 
the  spring.  Their  winter  retreats  are  unknown  ; 
but  are  supposed  to  be  the  isUnds  between  Ku- 
rili  and  Japan,  called  Campagna  Land,  Staten 
I.and,  Jeso  Gasima,  and  which  were  discovered 
by  Martin  Uriel  in  I64S.  Tliey  arrive  along 
the  shores  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  part  of  those 
of  Kamtschatka,  from  the  south,  'lliey  inhabit 
only  the  west  side  of  Dhering's  Isle  which  faces 
Kamlsrhalka ;  and,  when  they  return  in  Septem- 
ber, their  route  is  due  south,  pointing  towards 
the  discoveries  of  Uriel. 

PMOf/KjV,  the  last  town  of  Ionia,  and  of  ^"o- 
lis,  because  situated  on  the  rii;ht  or  north  side 
of  the  Ilermus,  which  he  makes  the  boundary  of 
/Kolis  to  Ihe  south  (Mela,  I'lin.  I'lol.).  It  stood 
far  in  the  land,  on  a  Iny  or  arm  of  the  sua;  had 
two  very  s;ift'  harliour?,  tlie  one  callc«l  I-ampter, 
the  olher  Naustathmot*  (Livy).  It  vtasa.  colony 
of  loiiiniis,  situated  in  the  territory  of  /T'.olis 
(Herod).  Mo-isilia  in  tJanl  was  a  t-olony  from 
it.  It  was  one  of  tl\e  twelve  cities  which  assem- 
bled in  tliv  t'aniimiuni,  or  general  council  of  Ionia. 
Some  writers  tell  us  ih.-il,  while  the  fuiindutions 
of  this  city  wei-e  laying,  there  ftpiie.ired  near  the 
shore  a  Kreat  shoal  of  sea-calves ;  wlitiice  it  was 
<;alle<I  I'hocau.  from  ^tt/.a  sea-calf.  I'lolemy, 
who  ni:>kes  the  llemius  llie  IwuiiJury  between 
A  olia  and  Ionia,  places  I'hooa'n  in  /V.olis ;  but 
all  other  gropraphers  reckon  it  amonv;  the  cities 
of  Iniini.  It  sIixhI  on  the  scii-coast,  between 
<.'uma  on  the  north,  and  Snivina  on  the  soiilh, 
Weor  lliTinus;  and  was  anciently  one  of  the 
nitwl  wtiilihy  and  |>o»erfiil  cities*  of  ull  A.sia; 
but  is  now  a  poor  vill.ige,  though  the  see  of  a 
bishop. 

The  I'hncirans  were  exjien  mariners,  pnd  the 
fir^t  amunc  the  Greeks  that  nndeitook  long  voy- 
Ii4{es ;  wliiih  llicy  perfurined  in  tsillcys  of  fifly 
oan.  As  they  >i|>plied  themselves  to  trade  and 
navigation,  they  lierjmc  acqiiaintiHl  pn-tty  e:irly 
■with  the  coiisis  ami  i<l:inds  «if  K.uro|)r,  where 
they  are  said  to  lia>e  fuiindcd  scver.vl  cities,  vii. 
^eiia,  in  Italy;  Alalin,  or  Alerid,  in  Corsic.n  ; 
and  Massilia(now  Mnrwillrs),  in  Gaul  Neither 
Were  ihcy  unacnuaiiiie<l  »iih  Sjniin:  for  Hero- 
dotus leils  us  th:it,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the 
Orrni,  the  Phocirans  ,irri\iM  •  .n  .S;irtpssu«.  a  city 


tn  the  Ilay  of  Cadir,  v 

dinary    kindness    by    A 

tountiy,  who,  hearin);  ■■ 

ptrhennion    of  the    ti' 

tnviled   thrm   to    settle    in    In 

t'hnv:ruii»  i-mild  not  be  pievailnl  u|^^in   to  for- 

take  their  rooatry ;  but  accepted  a  lar^e  sum  uC 


I  with  extranr- 
1  king  of  that 
vre  under  ap- 
"cr  of  Gyrus, 
king!  loin.    Tlie 


money,  which  that  prince  generously 
to  defray  the  expense  of  building  a 
round  their  city,  'tins  wall  they  biiil 
return ;  but  it  was  unable  to  resist 
Gyrus,  whose  general,  Ilarpagus,  io' 
city  with  a  numerous  array,  soon 
the  utmost  extremities.  Tlie  PI 
to  capitulate,  but,  the  conditions 
pagus  seeming  severe,  they 
allow  them  three  days  to  delibei 
mean  time,  withdraw  his  forces.  Harp 
plied  with  tlicir  request,  and  the  PbM 
their  wives,  cliildren,  and  roost  vataai 
on  board  several  vessels,  and  conveyed 
Ihe  island  of  Chios,  llieir  design 
the  (Knessian  islands,  which  belobyl 
Ghians,  and  settle  there.  But  the  Ci 
lous  of  losing  their  trade,  refused : 
to  sea  again,  and  having  taken  Pbocal 
prise,  put  all  the  Persians  in  it  Io 
They  next  went  to  Corsica,  but  g» 
them  returned  very  soon.  Tliey  lit 
subjection  either  to  the  Pern 
of  their  own.  Among  the 
mention  made  of  Laodamus, 
Darius  llystaspis  in  his  cxpeditioo 
Scythians;  and  of  Dionysini, 
Aristagora.s,  tyrant  of  Miletus, 
of  the  Ionian  rebellion,  retired, 
of  his  countrymen,  to  Phoenicia,  wl 
an  immense  booty,  seizing  on  all  iht: 
met  with  trading  to  that  country.  F| 
nicia  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  where  he 
great  depredations  on  the  Cartfaa) 
Tuscans ;  but  is  said  never  to  have  I 
fireeks.  In  the  Uoman  time*  the  eil 
cara  sided  with  Antiochus  the  Great; 
it  was  besieged,  taken,  and  plundeM 
Koman  general,  but  allowed  to  be  got 
its  own  laws.  In  the  war  which  Al 
brother  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergaml 
against  the  Humans,  they  assisted  the 
the  utmost  of  their  |iower ;  which  ao  k 
pleased  the  senate  that  they 
town  to  be  demolished,  ami  the  wb< 
the  I'lidca-ans  to  be  exteiminalM. 
Massilienses  interposed,  and,  wilk 
assuaged  the  anger  of  tiie  seoaM, 
declared  I'lioea-a  a  free  city,  and  n 
inhabitants  to  all  their  privileget;  «lil 
the  lir$t  einiierurs,  it  wu  reckoMd  •) 
most  Houn.shini;  cities  of  all  Asm  Mfli 
now  called  I'ochia. 

PIIOCAICUS,  a  name  giren  Mt  J 
I.ucan. 

I'llOCAS,  a  Koman  centurion,  wlio 
em|>oior  by  the  army,  and  cmwncd  al 
tinopic  nliout  A.  I).  60.3.  'Hie  eropeit 
lius  deserted,  fled  to  Chalcedon  will 
children,  wlmiii  rhn<-;ts  <-.t*use«l  to  be 
murdered  before  his  evi  *.  .ind  then  boi 
Miiiintiiis  himself,  his  bmtlier,  and  am 
who  were  attached  to  hiin.  I'hocia 
his  own  iniKBr,  and  thai  of  lii»  w 
Home.  (irw»ry  thi>(>i 
caused  the  images  to  I 
of  ilie  martyr  Gnrsariiis,  ^ind  wrota 
Idlers  lu  iW  usurm't.  As  mon 
<>l  Mauritius  was  known,  bowwet. 


ihe  frontiers  of  F'lJrsia, 
manaj^l  matters  so  as 
interest,  and  llien  Irea- 
iy'lHual  lura  a]ire.  Ity  his  crvielty  I'bo- 
UM  gtnerully  hated  ;  for  lie  spared 
no*  a^:  amongst  others  he  mur- 
ITeaitMitiiia  the  widow  of  Mauritius,  and 
■imrt.  In  609  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
:  km,  bat  was  discovered,  and  the  persons 
it|ra1  to  death.  In  610,  however,  he 
Mtakci>  by  Die  fate  be  had  so  long  deserved. 
M,  Ae  see  of  tieraclius  governor  of 
taiar  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the 
4dAmc%,  sailed  thence  with  a  formidable 
■d  a  powerful  army,  for  Constantinople, 
W  4elisU«d  the  tyrant's  fleet.  I'hocas 
in  ibe  palace;  but  one  Photinus, 
he  had  debauched,  pursuing  him, 
t  gtlei,  dragged  tlie  cowardly  emperor 
llffDQe,  and  Ivaving  !t7ip[>ed  him  of  the 
d  robes,  and  clothed  him  with  a  black 
him  in  chains  to  lieraclius,  who 
hii  handj  and  feet,  then  his  arms, 
fail  lllttMad,  to  be  cut  off;  his  body  was 
"to  the  soldiers,  who  burnt  it  in 
Soch  was  the  end  of  this  cruel  ty- 
!•  hwi  reigi>ed  seven  years  and  some 

X^ETCIC  Acid,  in  chemistry,  according 
Cfc»»r«ul,  the  principle  of  the  soap  of  se- 
oils  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'93'2  ;  it  is 
Ik  aod  Ukei  too  parts  of  water  to  dis- 
>5  p«t«  of  it.     Jl  IS  soluble  in  alcohol  in 

iportion.  Its  constituents  are  in  vol. 
Mca;  10  of  carbon ;  and  14  of  hydrogen. 
fbootBK  acid  neutralise  82-77  of  barytes, 
I  a  (alt    soluble   in   its  own  weiirht  of 

6*?"    ' '"  '     ^tieit.  The  smell  of  leather 

I  •! ;  -  riscribed  to  the  decompo- 
if  lhi<  ••L.M  ., lUi  Ihe  oil. 

K*ll'M,  in  architecture,  the  name  of  an 
ia  wbui  were  held  assemblies  of  the 
all  Ibe  Pbocaan  towns.  If  was 
tlie  city  of  Daulis  in  Phocis.  Pau- 
a  description  of  this  building  in  the 
of  his  tenth  book.  It  was  a  vast 
tm,  llie  t«i>  longest  tides  of  which  were 
iaieriorly  with  porticoes,  which 
M  fvpoofl  the  roof  as  well  as  to  embellish 
»f.  Under  these  porticoes  were  benches 

II  •  Bale  above   the   level   of  the  floor, 
fer  the  accommodation  of  the  de- 

TW  s«de  immediately  fronting  the  en- 
M  adoniedwiih  statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Cfi#rTa:  iTif'   fi»Tn»'r  *f.ii»'«i  ori  nis  throne, 

liim. 
I  •  '     ician  or  sacred 

HlfvtMMH^  (or  plundering  the  temple 
■»  M  IMphi.    S«e  Maceiiox  and  Pho- 

r--'--         ■  ral 

<n. 

seneral, 

j.4n  of  hts 

I  •  MO-'  Tint,  he  could 

l«oa4k'.;..  ,  .  iiut  aslie  knew 

I  tt  kM  countrymen,  and  bow  un- 
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likely  ihey  were  to  support  measures  necessary 
to  humble  the  Maccdunian  jwwer,  he  chosi-  ru- 
ther  to  cultivate  tlie  esteem  which  Philip. showed 
for  the  stale  of  Athens,  as  a  mcan.i  of  prescning 
her,  when  .she  should  be  reduced  to  that  situation 
which  he  conceived  ihey  wanted  virtue  to  pre- 
vent. See  M*rEnoji.  He  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  which  was  sent 
to  assist  the  Hyiantines  against  Philip,  whom  he 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  dominions.  This 
truly  great  man,  whom  (though  extremely  poor) 
no  sum  offered  by  Philip  or  Alexander  could 
bribe  to  betray  his  country,  and  who  on  all  occa- 
sions gave  ihem  sound  advice,  wai  at  length  ac- 
cused by  his  ungrateful  countrymen.  lie  was 
sent  to  Athens  by  Polyperchon,  head  of  a  faction 
in  Macedonia,  with  his  friends,  chained,  in  carts, 
with  this  message,  'Tliat  though  lie  was  con- 
vinced they  were  traitors,  yet  he  left  them  to  lie 
judged  by  the  Athenians  as  a  free  people.'  'ITiis 
happened  A.  A.C.  31H.  Tliey  were  all  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  condemned  to  death,  viz.  Phocion, 
Nicocles,  Aheudippus,  Agamon,  and  I'ythocles, 
who  were  present :  Oenietrius  Phalereus,  Calli- 
medon,  Charicles,  and  others,  were  condemned 
in  their  absence.  Tlie  spleen  of  his  enemies 
was  not  extinguished  with  his  life  ;  they  decreed 
tliat  his  coqise  should  be  baniihed  the  Athenian 
territories.  \\'hen  tJie  Athenians,  however,  be- 
gan to  cool,  and  remember  the  many  ser^'ices 
they  had  received  from  Phocion,  they  decreed 
him  a  statue  of  brass,  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
brought  back  at  the  public  expense,  and  decreed 
that  his  accusers  should  be  put  to  death. 

PHOCIS,  a  country  of  Greece,  between  Bceo- 
tia  on  the  east,  and  l^cris  on  the  west,  extend- 
ing from  the  Sinus  Corinthiacug  on  the  south,  to 
the  .sea  of  Eulxea  on  the  north  ;  and,  according 
to  Dionysius,  as  far  as  Ihermopylit;  but  re- 
duced afterwards  to  narrower  bounds  (Deniost. 
Strab.  Paus.).  Its  greatest  length  was  from  north 
to  south  between  38"  45' and  39°  20',  about 
thirty-five  miles;  but  not  extending  thirty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  i.  e.  from  23°  10*  to  23°  4tf  at 
the  widest,  but.ibout  twenty-three  miles  towards 
the  Corinlliian  bay,  and  much  narrower  still 
towards  the  north.  It  was  named  from  Phocus 
the  son  offJrnytion,  a  native  of  Corinth ;  but 
was  soon  af^er  invaded  by  the  ^Egineloe,  under 
Phocus,  th«  ^n  of  /Kacus  king  of  .I'gina.  In 
Phocis  there  were  many  celebrated  mountains, 
particularly  Cythsrron,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus. 
Cythieron  svas  consecrated  to  the  Muses,  as  well 
as  these,  and  was  equally  celebrated  by  the 
poets.  The  chief  river  was  the  Cephisus,  run- 
ning from  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  northward,  and 
falling  into  the  Pindus,  near  the  boundary  of 
that  kingdom.  Ithad  several  considerable  cities : 
such  as  Cyrra,  Crissa,  and  Antecyra,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  were  on  the  sea  coasts ;  and 
Pylhia,  Dclphia,  Daulis,  Elatia,  Ergosthenia, 
and  liaulia,  which  were  inland  towns.  Elatia 
was  the  larcpst  and  richest  after  Delphi.  Danlis 
w.Ts  remarkable  for  the  stature  and  prowess  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  for  the  tragical  events  said 
to  have  happened  in  it.  See  Puii.ohi.la.  Iteu- 
rnlion  wa<  king  of  that  part  of  Phocis  which 
lies  about  Pama.iius  at  the  time  that  Cecro|is  I. 
flourishod  in  Attica ;  but  the  Phociani  af^erwardi 
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tonred  llicinselves  inlo  a  commonwealth,  go- 
verned by  general  iL'isi^mlillct  chosen  from  »inoiik; 
Ihenuclves,  and  chani^ed  frequently.  Of  the 
history  of  the  I'hociuns  lillle  is  known  till  tlie 
time  of  llie  holy  war,  of  which  the  following  was 
the  origin : — The  I'hociaiis  having  presumed  to 
plough  the  territories  of  the  city  of  Cyrra,  con- 
aecrated  to  llie  Uelpliic  i{od,  were  summoned  by 
the  other  Grecian  states  before  tlie  court  of  the 
Amphictyons,  where  a  considerable  fine  was 
imposed  upon  tliem  for  their  sacrilege.  They 
refused  to  pay  it,  and  at  tbe  next  assembly  tlieir 
dominions  were  adjudged  confiscated  to  liie  use 
of  the  temple.  This  exasperated  the  Phocians 
still  more;  who,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Philo- 
melus,  seizsd  upon  tbe  temple,  plundered  it  of 
its  treasure,  and  held  the  sacred  depositum  for 
a  considerable  time.  This  gave  rise  to  the  I'ho- 
cian  or  holy  war,  wherein  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
some  others  of  the  Fcloponnesian  states  declared 
for  the  Phocians ;  and  the  Thcbans,  Tliessalians, 
Locrians,  and  others,  against  them.  The  war 
being  ended,  the  grand  council  a.ssembled,  and 
imposed  an  annual  fine  of  sixty  talents  upon  the 
Phocians,  to  be  paid  to  the  temple,  and  conti- 
nued till  they  bad  fully  repaircil  the  damage  it 
had  sustaiued,  and,  till  tliis  reparation  should  be 
made,  they  wcreexcluded  from  dwelling  in  walled 
towns,  and  from  having  any  vote  in  the  grand 
assembly.  Tliey  did  not,  however,  continue  long 
under  this  heavy  sentence  :  their  known  bravery 
made  their  assistance  so  necessary  to  the  rest 
tliat  they  were  glad  to  remit  it ;  after  which  re- 
mission they  continued  to  behave  with  their 
usual  courage  and  resolution,  and  scon  oblite- 
rated their  former  guilt. 

PHOCUS,  the  name  of  three  ancient  Grecians : 
I.  The  founder;  and,  3.  the  first  invader  of  Pho- 
cis;  which  last  was  the  son  of  iEacus  by  Psania- 
the,  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  brother  of  Peleus 
and  Ti'liimon ;  who  killed  him :  3.  The  son  of 
the  celebrated  Phocion,  who  avenged  hi;  father's 
death,  but  never  did  any  other  memorable  ac- 
tion. 

PHCEBE,  in  mythology,  1.  A  name  of 
Diana :  2.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus,  brother  of 
Tyndanis,  king  of  Sparta,  by  Philodice,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus.  She  and  her  sister  liilario, 
were  betrothed  to  their  cousins  Lynceus  and  Idas 
but  wore  carried  otT  and  married  by  tlieir  otlier 
cousins.  Castor  and  Pollux. 

PII(£BEUM,  a  town  of  Laconiar,  tiear 
Sparta. 

PH(KniD.iV^,  a  Spartan  general  sent  to  assist 
the  Macedonians  against  the  TliraciaiLs.  lie 
seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  for  which  act  of 
perfidy  the  Spartans,  instead  of  rewarding,  dis- 
graceu  and  banished  him,  though  they  sti/l  re- 
tained tbe  citadel.  (C.  Nepos.)  He  died  A.  A.  C 
377. 

PUCEnUS,  oneof  the  names  given  by  ancient 
mythologists  to  the  Sun,  Sol,  ot  Apollo.  See 
Apoiio. 

!'ll< K.MDS,  a  lake  of  Arcadia     Lempr. , 

PIKKNU'.E,  an  anci«nt  town  o(  Epirui. 
Livy,  xti«   c.  12. 

I'ucrsicF.  or  Pii(£Mci«,  the  nneicnl  naroo 
of  a  country  lying  between  34"  and  36'  of 
N.  lat. ;  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north  and  wwt. 


by  Judeaon  tlie  south,  and  by  tlie  Med 
on  the  west.  Some  derive  the  name 
Pbtcnix ;  others  from  ^oivt{,  tlie  palm  i 
these  trees  abounded  in  this  countt] 
suppose  that  Phonice  is  originally  a 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Edom,  from  the 
who  fled  thither  in  the  days  of  David 
contraction  of  Canaan  it  was  also 
and  anciently  Ilaabothin  and 
Jews  commonly  called  it  Canaan 
part  of  it  they  knew  by  the  name 
Bocbart  tells  us  that  the  most 
logy  is  Phenc  Atiak,  i.  e.  '  tbe  di 
Anak.'  Such  were  the  names  pecnii 
small  country  ;  though  Phcenice  was 
extended  to  all  the  maritime  countries 
Judea,  and  Canaan,  to  the  Philistino, 
to  tbe  Amalekites.  But  lliese  two  m 
tbe  rest,  were  most  generally  swallont 
those  of  Palestine  and  Syna.  Thera 
disagreement  among  authors  with  resM 
northern  limits  of  this  country.  Ptolei 
the  river  Eleutherus  the  boundary  oC 
on  the  north ;  but  Pliny,  Mela,  and  9 
place  it  in  the  island  of  Aradus,  noti 
river.  Strabo  observes  that  some  will, 
river  Eleutherus  to  be  the  boundary  o| 
on  the  side  of  Phonice  and  Coelosyria 
coast  of  Phcenice,  and  south  of  the  B 
stood  the  following  cities: — Simyra, 
Tripolis,  Botrys,  Byblus,  Palabyblus, 
Sidoo,  Sarepta,  Tyrus,  Palaitynis. 
extended,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
mount  Carmel;  for  that 
Pha>nice,  not  only  Ecdippa  and 
Sycaminum  and  Da:ra,  which 
that  mountain.  These  however,  propi 
ing,  belonged  to  Palestine.  We  will  m 
to  mark  out  the  bounds  of  the  midll 
nice.  Ptolemy  reckons  in  it  the 
towns:— Area,  Palebyblus  (Old  Bybl 
bala,  and  Ca^saria  Panic  This  pro« 
considerably  extended  in  the  time*  « 
iaiiity  :  when,  being  considered  as  a  M 
Syria,  it  included  both  Damaacus  ana 
Tlie  soil  is  good,  and  productive  of  om 
saries  for  food  and  clothing.  The  air 
some  and  the  climate  agreeable.  It  u  | 
watered  by  small  rivers;  which, 
from  mount  Ijbanus,  sometimca 
moderate  degree,  either  increased 
of  the  snowa  on  that  mouotai 
tains.  Upon  these  occasions  . 
the  great  danger  and  hindetance 
and  damage  of  the  country, 
is  that  of  Adonis. 

()f  their  civil  laws  we  have  no 
regard  to  religion,  the  PhtPnicians 
gross  and   abominable   idolaters. 
Baaltebub,  BaaUaincn,&c.,  meoi 
ture,  were  aome  of  the  Phanician 
also  Moloch,  Ashiiiroth,  and 
chief  deity  wat  named   Baal,  or 
whom   th(<  Hebrews  called  Baal 
god  of  h»ven.    Sec  IIaai.. 
nvr,   their   chief  deity  was 
Cftrrinu*,  or  Sulum.    Tlie  sacnfioc* 
to  bim  wnrr  children  of  the  item  tuoi 
nullior  also  tells  us  that  the  V. 
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V  ooloaMs  of  Uiis  ^pd,  tlie  hands 

eslcnded  in  act  lo  receive,  and 

id  suck  a  manner,  that  the  child 

'.tly  fell  dovra  into  a  hollow 

*  fiery  furnace.     He  adds,  also, 

practice  teemed  (o  confirm  a 

<lo«o  to  the  Greeks  from  very 

Tit  tlttt  Saturn  devoured  his 

The  goddess  Calettis,  or  Urania, 

ta  iIm  bipiest  Tcneralion  by  the  Car- 

I.     She  b  thought  to  have  been  the 

k  dH  qMen  of  heaven  mentioned  m  Je- 

b  Jmm  Olympia  of  the  GreelLS.    Be- 

m,  liicn  woe  tereral  other  deities  of 

who  were   worshipped   among  the 

■a,  particuUrly  those  of  Tyre,  and  con- 

aaaog  the  Carthaginians  also.    These 

iMr,  Apollo.  Man,  and  Bacchus.    Ju- 

wonhipped  under  the  name  of  Belus 

To  him  they  addressed  their  oaths. 

MSM  was  also  given  to  the  otiier  two, 

tajr  wet*  frequently  mistaken  for  one 

A|ioUo,  or  the  sun,  went  either  by  this 

ipiy,  or  by  others  of  which  Baal  made  a 

Mfte,  or  Ashtaroth,  was  also  a  chief 

of  the   I'bcenicians.    See  AsnTAnoiu, 

mtl^u.      Herodotus    sop[K»es    the 

to  have  been  circumcised ;  but  Jo- 

Ibat  Done  of  the  nations  included 

t  ragat  name  of  Palestine  and  Syria 

t  rii«,  the  Jews  excepted.    They  ab- 

Mw«ni,  from  the  flesh  of  swine.  Much 

tt  liMir  arts,  sciences,  and    manufac- 

Ib  gBMial  terms  only.    The  Sidonians, 

of  the  Phomcians,  were  of 

us.    Tbey  were  early  addicted 

I  exercises;  insomuch  that  Mos- 

langfat  the  doctrine  of  atoms 

I  war :   and  AWmenus  of  Tyre 

I  by  hisqiiesiioiis. 

■  motiuanl  to  be  one  of  the  seats  of 

both  Tyre  and  Sidon   produced 

of  laltr  ages ;   namely,  Ba- 

■nd  Sidon,  Antipater  and 

n  of  Tyre,  who  save  an  account  of  the 

mi  discipUs  of  2eno.    As  lo  their  nia- 

%  lltt  glMs  of  Sidon,  the  purple  of 

I  ik*  MCwIiimly  fine  linen  they  wove, 

f  iheir  own  country,  and  their 

i;  and  for  their  eitraordinary  skill 

(■attbitB  be^"  -  '  ■■  <<rr  and  stone; 

^  fer  didr  per:*  l^e  of  what 

^gnM«  tmi  onuA--- 1  architecture 

i  Oair  BMtioo  the  lai^  share  they  had 
$  (M  lUeofstiitR  the  temple  of  Solo- 
Tbeir  bmc  for  taste,  desit^n, 
I  t«f«>(Mtt,wa*  such,  ihnt  whatever 
1,gWI,qrBl<il«iim  ■■■  esscls, 

n>  iKfiiyiiihnt  bv  of  Si- 

Tte  PWMteiww  were  iiki.'»i.xe  cele- 
■■riaMa,  aarigaton,  and  planters  of 
la  bratp  |>rta-  As  merchants,  they 
wH  t»  MM  «a(TOMe<l  alt  the  commerce 
INmb  wqM  :  n  navigators,  they  were 
Ml,liw  IMil  npenenced,  and  grcntrst 
Hof  dM  UMMnt  tiroes:  il"^  )'' I  Tor 
pt  M  riv*L    In  planting  • '  v 

4>«i  so  amch,  flat,  '  '.: 

bttle  more  than  (lie  slip  of 


ground  Ivclween  Mount  Lib.inus  and  the  sc.i,  it 
is  surprising  how  ihcy  could  furnish  such  sup- 
plies of  people,  and  not  wholly  dejiopulate  their 
own  country.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
F'hoenicianswere  induced  to  deal  in  foreign  com- 
modities by  their  neighbourhood  willi  tlie  Sy- 
rians ;  and  lliat,  from  their  example,  ihcy  turned 
their  thought  to  trade  and  navigation,  and  bv  an 
uncommon  application  soon  eclipsed  their  iiias- 
ters  in  that  art.  The  whole  tlioughls  of  the 
Phoenicians  were  employed  on  schemes  lo  ad- 
vance their  commerce.  They  affected  no  em- 
pire but  that  of  the  sea ;  and  seemctl  to  aim  al 
nothing  but  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
trade.  This  they  extended  to  all  the  known 
parts  they  could  reach ;  to  the  British  iaies,  com- 
monly understood  by  the  Cassiterides ;  to  Spain 
and  other  places  in  the  ocean,  both  within  and 
without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and,  in  general, 
to  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Lake  Msotis.  In  all  these  parts 
they  had  settlements  and  correspondents,  from 
which  they  drew  wliat  was  useful  to  themselves, 
or  might  be  so  to  others ;  and  thus  tliey  exer- 
cised the  three  great  branches  of  trade ;  impor- 
tation, exportation,  and  trarL<iportalion.  Such 
was  their  trade  by  sea ;  and  for  that  which  they 
carried  on  by  land  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India, 
it  was  of  no  less  extent,  and  may  give  us  an  idea 
of  wliat  this  people  once  was,  how  rich,  and  how 
deservedly  their  merchants  are  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  equal  to  princes.  Their  countiy 
was  at  that  time  the  great  warehouse  where 
every  thing  lliat  mig:ht  either  administer  to  the 
necessities  or  liixurv  of  mankind  was  to  be 
found  ;  which  they  distributed  as  they  judged 
would  be  best  for  their  own  interest.  As  to  their 
navigation,  their  larger  embarkations  were  of  two 
sorts;  they  divided  them  into  round  ships  or 
gauli ;  and  long  ships,  galleys,  or  triremes. 
When  they  drew  up  in  line  of  battle,  tlie  gauli 
were  disposed  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
oilier  in  the  wings,  or  in  the  van  and  the  rear ; 
their  triremes  were  contracted  together  in  the 
centre.  To  discourage  other  nations  from  en- 
gaging in  commerce,  they  practised  piracy,  and 
thus  grasped  at  llie  whole  commerce  of  tlie  then 
known  world.  They  also  very  early  applied 
astronomy  to  navigation. 

PlUENICOPTKllUS  (probably  from  ^omE, 
red),  the  flamingo,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  grails.  The 
beak  is  naked,  teethed,  and  bent  as  if  it  were 
broken  ;  the  nostrils  are  linear ;  the  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  four-toed.  There  is  but  one  species, 
viz. 

P.  Bahamensis  of  Catesby,  a  native  of  Africa 
and  ^Vnierica.  This  species  resembles  Ihc  hemii 
in  shape,  excepting  tlie  bill,  which  is  of  a  very 
singular  form.  It  is  two  years  old  before  it  ar- 
rives at  its  perfect  color ;  and  then  it  is  entirely 
red,  excepting  the  quill  feathers,  which  are  black. 
A  full  grown  one  is  of  e<|ual  weight  with  a  wild 
<liick  ;  and  when  it  stands  erect  it  is  five  feet 
high.  The  feet  arc  webbed.  The  fles'i  is  deli- 
cate, and  mostly  re'iembles  that  of  a  partridge 
in  ia;<tv  1°be  tongue,  above  any  oilier  part,  woa 
in  the  highest  estei'm  with  tlie  luxurious  lloinaiii. 
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t>it  mihi  tubctu  pcnna  Qomeii,  h<I  lingua  gulosU 
Nosm  upit.  Mart.  I.  13.epig.  66. 

These  birds  make  tlieir  nests  on  hillocks  in 
(hallow  water ;  on  which  they  sit  with  their  le^s 
extentled  down,  like  a  man  sitting  on  a  stool. 
They  bretd  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  and  frerjiient  salt  water  only.  By 
the  {Mirticular  shape  of  its  bill,  this  bird,  in  eat- 
ing, twists  lis  neck  from  side  to  side,  and  makes 
the  upper  mandible  touch  the  ground.  They 
are  very  stupid,  and  will  not  rise  at  the  report  of 
a  gun  ;  nor  is  it  any  warnini;  to  those  who  sur- 
vive that  they  see  others  killed  by  their  side ;  so 
that,  by  keeping  himself  out  of  sight,  a  fowler 
may  kilt  as  many  as  he  plea.ses.  In  the  old  con- 
tinent they  are  not  ofken  met  with  beyond  lat. 
40°  N.  or  S.  But  they  are  found  every  whereon 
the  African  coast  and  adjacent  isles,  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  sometimes  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  those  of  France,  lying  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  at  Marseilles,  and  for  some  way 
to  the  Rhone.  In  some  seasons  they  frequent 
Aleppo  and  the  parts  adjacent.  They  are  seen 
also  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
thence  along  the  west  coast  as  far  as  the  Wolga; 
though  this  is  at  uncertain  limes,  and  chiefly  in 
considerable  flocks  coming  from  the  north-east 
mostly  in  tjctober  and  November:  but,  so  soon 
as  the  wind  changes,  they  totally  disappear. 
They  breed  in  the  Cape  \'erd  Isles,  particularly 
in  that  of  Sal.  They  are  also  common  in  the 
■warm  parts  of  America,  as  Peru,  Chili,  Cayenne, 
Brasil,  and  the  various  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  Sloane  found  them  in  Jamaica,  at  the 
Bahanui  Islands,  and  Cuba,  where  they  breed. 
Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  small  fish  or  their 
eggs;  and  of  water  insects,  which  they  search 
after,  by  plunging  in  the  bill  and  part  of  the  head. 
Whilst  feeding,  one  of  them  is  said  to  stand  sen- 
tinel, and  the  moment  he  sounds  the  alarm,  the 
■whole  flock  takes  wing.  This  bird,  when  at 
rest,  stands  on  one  leg,  the  other  being  drawn 
up  close  to  the  body,  with  the  head  placed  under 
the  wing  on  that  side  of  the  body  it  stands  on. 
They  are  sometimes  caught  younir,  and  are 
brought  up  lame;  but  are  always  impatient  of 
cold :  and  seldom  live  in  this  state. 

PIKKNICUSA.  one  of  the  .Eolian  Islands; 
now  cillcd  Folicudi. 

PIKKNKiMCS  (from  fotvii,  red),  in  medi- 
dicine,  t,  A  redness  of  the  skin,  such  as  is  pro- 
duceil  by  stimulating  substances.    2.  Tliat  which 
reddens  the  skin  when  applied  to  it. 
,      PHtKNISSA,  a  patronymic  of  Diilo.  Virg. 

PUO'.NIX.  son  of  Amynlor,  king  of  Argos, 
by  Cleobule  or  llippodamia,  was  preceplor  to 
Vimng  Achilles.  His  father  having  proved  failti- 
less  to  his  wife,  through  fondneu  for  a  concu- 
bine calkxl  Clytia,  Clenbule  pcrsuadud  her  son 
Phii'uix  to  ingr.  '  '  "  ii\i  hi«  faiher's 
mistress.     I'hoM  1;  huiAmyn- 

tor,  discovering  Ih^  .i.in.wi  tiotmrrfl  :\  nrrsr 

uiwin  him,  .Kill  the  Sim  was  ~ j.  ^    1.        ,l 

of  his  lll^hl  by  divine  renniiijii'.  So.ur  •..i\ 
that  Amyntor  liimself  put  out  his  ioii'<  eyci, 
which  so  provoked  him  that  he  meditntrd  the 
(Ualb  of  his  father.  Piety,  however,  prevniled 
0fW  pMwun  ;  and,  that  he  nught  not  iMroniff  a 
pnncidc,  Phornit  fled  from  Kipn  to  tliit  coun 


of  Peleus,  king  of  Phlhia.  Here  he 
witli  tenderness;  Peleus  earned  him  ta 
who  restored  him  to  his  eye-sight ;  «( 
which  he  was  made  preceplor  to 
his  benefactor's  son.  He  was  ailso  nnset 
the  government  of  many  cities,  lie  ■ 
his  pupil  to  the  Trojan  war.  After  tb» 
Achilles,  Phcenix,  with  others,  was  comn 
by  the  Greeks  to  return  into  Greece,  to 
the  war  young  Pyrrhus.  This  commii 
successfully  performed ;  and,  after  tin 
Troy,  he  returned  with  Pyrrlius,  and 
Thrace.  He  was  buried,  according  to 
near  Trachinia,  where  a  small  river  m 
bourhood  received  the  name  of  PbceniSi 

Pjioisix,  the  son  of  Agcnor,  by  • 
who  was  called  Telephassa,  according  la 
dorus   and   Moschus,  or,  according 
Epimidusi,   Perimeda,   or   Agriope. 
like  his  brother  Cadmus,  and  Ciux, 
fiither  in  pursuit  of  his  sister  Europa,  «l 
piter   under   the   form   of  a  bull  liad 
away ;    and,   when    his   enquiries    pro 
successful,  he  settled   in  a  country,  wl 
from  him  called  Phxnicia.     Kroin  him 
Carthaginians  were  called  Pani. 

PucENtx,  in  astronomy,  one  of  I 
southern  constellations.     See  Astbohoi 

PuaNix,  in  botany,  the  great  palm| 
tree  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
palmx.    There  is  only  one  s|>ecics.  vu. 

P.  dactylifera,  the  date  tree,  a  native^ 
and  the  eastern  countries,  where  it  grourl 
sixty,  and  100  feet  high.  The  trunk 
upright,  and  studded  niili  protubetaoa 
are  the  vestiges  of  the  decayed  lea' 
top  issues  forth  a  cluster  of  lea' 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  extending 
an  umbrella,  and  bending  a  little 
earth.  The  bottom  part  produce*  a 
stalks  like  those  of  the  middle,  bnt 
ing  so  high  as  four  or  five  feel, 
says  Adanson,  diffuse  the  tree  very 
so  that,  wherever  it  milurally  gro' 
is  extremely  difficult  to  open  a 
its  pnckly  leaves.  Tlie  dale  tf«e 
into  .lamaica  soon  after  the  conqui 
by  ihe  Spaniards.  There  are, 
of  them  there  at  this  time.  The 
what  in  the  shape  of  an  ncom.  It 
of  a  thin,  lieht,  and  glossy  tnei 
[lellucid  and  yellowiih ;  which 
pulpy  fruit,  which  is  hrm.  swwt 
vinous  to  the  laslr,  esculent,  and 
within  this  is  enclosed  a  solid,  tougb, 
kernel,  of  a  pule  gray  color  un  tlie  uu 
finely  marble<l  within  like  the  nuti 
dicinal  use  date*  are  to  be  rhi 
fresh,  yellow  on  the  surface,  toft 
loo  much  wrinkled  :  such  as  have  a 
and  do  not  latllc  when  shaken.     Th»T 

'! '    ■    --nnv  parts  of  I    ■--■ 

'  re.     The  I" 

i..    .    ...  ,    ...T  also  very  i...>  

ami  m  innny  |mrls  of  the  et»»t. 
and   I'mnce  look  virit ;  but  art 
ripr.  .ind  very  subject  to  decay, 
wrvcd  ilireif  diRerenl  ways;  <on>e  _ 
dry ;  others  pressed  more  (iioilerurfjr. 
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I  witk  Ukit  own  juice ;  auJ  others  not 

•(  ail,  Ixit  moistened  with  the  juice  of 

tf^  as  thty  are  |>acke<l  up,  which  ij  done 

■  ikins.   Those  preserred  in  this  last 

ih  tb«  besL    Dates  have  always  been 

odcnid;  ttren^ening  and  astrin- 

TWu^  die  date  tree  grows  every  where 

•iy  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa, 

I  Ml  cvltmled  with  care,   except  beyond 

k  Adas;  because  the  heat  is  not  sufficiently 

aloDf  the  coasts  to  bring  the  fruits  to 

Soil  even  here  the  date  tree  supplies 

'  of  com  to  the  inhabitants  of  these 

famishes  them  with  almost  the 

iMtf  diccr  tobfisteiicc.    They  liave  flocks  of 

p;  bat.  M  (ber  are  not  numerous,  they  pre- 

I  tfiem  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  wool  than 

Icih.  which  is  very  unwholesome  food  in 

iat  are  excessively  warni. 

H   trees   are    planted   without  order, 

I  datant  from  each  other,  near  rivulets 

Forests  of  them  may  be  seen  here 

|ttm  of  (t* eral  leagues  in  circumference; 

txKnl    depending   upon   the  quantity  of 

•kcb  can  be  procured  to  water  them. 

liKHt*  are  intermixed  with   orange,  al- 

lad  pooKnnale  trees,  and  with  vines 

■M  nma  the  trunks  of  the  dates ;  the 

Mnaig  cnoagh  to  ripen  the  fruit,  though 

t  sever  expoMd  to  the  sun.  Care  is  taken 

r  (anh  well,  and  to  raise,  in  many  cases, 

bofder  around  the  root  of  each  tree, 

■aler  may  runaia  longer  and  in  larger 

the  trees  are  watered  at  all  seasons, 

partkulariy  during  the  heals  of  Sium- 

la  winter,  new  pbntations  are   formed. 

■  pofpoM,  those  who  cultivate  them  take 

r  tr  dHH«  which  produce  the  best  dates, 

■t  dam  It  a  nnaJl  disunce  one  from  the 

At  iW  end  of  three  or  four  yean  these 

ta|ia  to  bear  fhut :  but  this  is  as  yet  dry, 

I,  and  even  without  kernels; 

r  mch  the  bwhest  degree  of  perfection 

'  art!  fuscepiible  till  lliey  are  about 

r  twcoty  y«an  old.    These  plants  are, 

pmdoced  from  tlie  seeds  taken  out  of 

piwrtded  they  are  fresh.    They  should 

I  B  poU  Ulcil  with  light  rich  earth,  and 

I  tea  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners'  bark, 

1  be  kept  in  a  rooderate  temperature 

I   frequentiy   watered.     When    the 

■•  up  U>  a  proper  sire,  they  should 

arted  in  a  separate  small  pot,  filled 

m  lilbt  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 

t,  OMcrving  to  refresh  them  with 

» to  let  them  have  air  in  proportion 

b  of  die  season  and  the  bed  in  which 

•d.   Dnrine  tlie  summer  they  should 

I  id  ifca  aune  hot-bed ;  but,  in  the  begin- 

itl  AagitH,  Ibey  should  have  a  great  share 

^  I*  knw  dMan  against  the  approach  of 

r;  far,  if  they  are  too  much  forced,  they 

I  ttodv  as  not  to  be  preserved  through 

>  wttboot  much  dithculty,  especially  if 

I  ii  BoC  a  bazfc  stove  to  keep  them  in.     The 

I  vtuck  diMe  plants  should  be  placed  must 

*   is  the  following  manner ;  viz.  half 

I  outh  taken  from  a  pasture  ground, 

••■ad  and  rotten  dung,  or  tan- 


ners' bark  in  equal  proportion  ;  these  should  be 
carefully  mixed,  and  laid  in  a  heap  three  or  foui 
months  at  lea.sl  before  it  is  lued ;  but  should  be 
often  turned  over  lo  prevent  the  growtli  of 
weeds,  and  lo  sweeten  the  earth.  "The  trees, 
however,  which  spring  from  seed,  never  produce 
so  good  dates  as  those  that  ate  raised  from 
shoots ;  they  being  always  poor  and  ill  tasted. 
It  is  undoubtedly  by  force  of  cultivation,  and 
after  several  generations,  that  tliey  acquire  a 
good  quality.  The  date  trees  which  have  been 
originally  sown  grow  rapidly,  and  bear  fruit  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Care  is  taken  to  cut  tht 
infenor  branches  of  the  date  tree  in  proportion 
as  they  rise;  and  a  piece  of  the  root  is  always 
left,  of  some  inches  in  length,  which  aflTords  the 
easy  means  of  climbing  to  the  summit.  These 
trees  live  a  long  time,  according  to  the  account 
of  the  Arabs  ;  who  say  that,  when  they  have  at- 
tained to  their  full  growth,  no  change  is  observed 
in  them  for  the  space  of  three  generations. 

The  number  of  fcmatei  which  are  cultivated  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  males,  because  they 
are  much  more  profitable.  The  .<iexual  organs  of 
the  date  tree  grow  u]>on  different  stalks,  and 
these  trees  flower  in  April  and  May,  when  the 
Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  impregnate  the 
females.  For  this  purpose  they  make  an  incision 
in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which  they  wish  to 
produce  fruit,  and  place  in  it  a  stalk  of  male 
flowers;  without  this  precaution  ttie  date  tree 
would  produce  only  abortive  fruit.  In  some 
districts  the  male  branches  are  only  shaken  over 
the  female.  This  practice  of  impregnating  the 
date  tree  is  very  ancient.  Pliny  describes  it  ac- 
curately in  that  part  of  his  work  where  he  treats 
of  the  palm.  'There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
date  tree  which  is  not  useful.  Thewcod,  though 
of  a  spongy  texture,  lasts  such  a  number  ol 
years  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  say  it  is 
incorruptible.  They  employ  it  for  making  beams 
and  instruments  of  husbandry  ;  it  bums  slowly, 
but  the  coals  which  result  from  its  combustion 
are  very  strong,  and  produce  a  great  heat.  Tlie 
Arabs  strip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  from  the 
young  date  trees,  and  eat  the  substance,  which  is 
in  the  centre ;  it  is  very  nourishing,  and  has  a 
sweet  taste;  it  is  known  by  tlie  name  of  tlie 
marrow  of  the  dale  tree.  They  eat  also  the 
leaves,  when  they  are  young  and  teuder,  with 
lemon  juice ;  the  old  ones  are  laid  out  lo  dry, 
and  are  employed  for  making  mats,  and  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  much  used, 
and  with  whicli  they  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  From 
the  sides  of  the  stumps  of  the  branches  which 
have  been  left  arise  a  great  number  of  delicate 
filaments,  of  which  they  make  ropes,  and  which 
might  serve  to  fabricate  cloth.  <.>f  the  fresh 
dales  and  sugar,  says  Hasselquist,  the  Egyptians 
make  a  conserve,  which  has  a  very  pleasant 
taste.  In  F.g)pt  they  use  the  leaves  as  fly-flajw. 
for  driving  away  tlie  uuraerous  insects  which 
prove  so  troublesome  in  hot  countries.  Tlie  hard 
bouglis  are  used  for  fences  and  other  purposes 
of  husbandry  ;  the  principal  stem  for  building. 
The  fruit,  before  it  is  ripe,  is  somewhat  astrin* 
gent ;  but,  when  tiioruughly  mature,  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  llic  fiv.    The  Senegal  dales  are  shorter 
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tinn  those  nf  Egypt,  but  much  thicker  in  Oia 
pulp,  which  n  said  to  have  a  sugary  agreeable 
lasle,  superior  to  that  of  the  best  dates  of  the  Le- 
vant. A  white  liquor,  known  by  the  oame  of 
milk,  is  drawn  also  from  the  date  tree.  To  ob- 
tain it,  all  the  branches  are  cut  from  the  summit 
of  one  of  these  trees,  and,  after  several  incisions 
have  been  made  in  it,  they  are  covered  with 
leaves,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  not 
dry  it.  The  sap  drops  down  into  a  vessel  placed 
to  receive  it,  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  RTOove, 
made  below  the  incisions.  The  milk  of  the  date 
tree  has  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  when  it  is 
new;  it  is  very  refreshing,  and  it  is  even  given 
to  sick  people  to  drink,  but  it  generally  turns 
»our  in  twenty-four  hours.  Old  trees  are  chosen 
for  this  operation,  because  the  cutting  of  the 
branches,  and  the  large  quantity  of  sap  which 
flows  from  them,  greatly  exhaust  them,  and  often 
cause  them  to  decay.  The  male  flowers  of  the 
date  tree  are  ako  useful.  They  arc  eaten  when 
still  tender,  mixe<l  up  with  a  little  lemon  juice. 
They  arc  reckoned  to  be  very  provocative :  the 
odor  which  they  exhale  is  probably  the  cause  of 
this  property  being  ascribed  to  them.  These 
date  trees  are  very  lucrative  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert.  Some  of  them  produce  twenty  bunches 
of  dates;  but  care  is  always  taken  to  lop  off  a 
part  of  them,  that  those  which  remain  may  be- 
come larger ;  ten  or  twelve  bunches  only  are  left 
on  the  most  vigorous  trees.  It  is  reckoned  that 
a  good  tree  produces,  one  year  with  another, 
about  the  value  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  to  the 
proprietor.  A  pretty  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  with  dates  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
and  large  quantities  of  them  are  exported  to 
France  and  Itily.  Tlie  crop  is  gathered  towards 
the  end  of  November.  V\  hen  the  bunches  are 
Uiken  from  the  tree,  they  are  bung  up  in  some 
very  dry  place,  where  they  may  be  iiheltered  and 
secure  from  insects.  Dates  afford  wholesome 
nourishment,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  taste 
when  they  are  fresh.  The  Arabs  est  ihem  with- 
out seasoning.  They  dry  and  harden  them  in  the 
sun,  to  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal,  which 
Ihey  lay  up  in  store  to  supply  themselves  with 
food  during  tlie  long  journeys  which  they  ofVen 
undertake  across  their  deserts.  This  simple  food 
is  su6Bcient  to  nourish  them  for  a  long  time. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Zaara  procure  also  from 
their  dates  a  kind  of  honey  which  is  exceedingly 
sweet.  For  this  purpose  they  choose  those 
which  have  the  softest  pulp;  and,  having  put 
them  into  a  large  jar  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
they  squeeze  them  by  placing  over  them  a 
weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  The  mo?l  fluid 
nun  of  the  substance,  which  drops  through  the 
hole,  is  what  they  call  the  honey  of  the  date. 
Kven  the  sloiies,  though  very  hard,  are  not 
tlirowa  away.  Tbey  give  them  to  their  cameb 
Md  ibtep  M  food,  after  they  liava  bruised  them, 
or  laid  them  to  soften  in  water.  Tlie  date,  as 
well  iis  oiher  trees  which  are  cultivated,  exliil>ils 
great  variety  in  its  fruit,  with  rcsjiect  to  sliajie, 
»ue,  quality,  and  even  color.  There  are  reckoned 
lo  lie  at  least  twenty  different  varieties.  Dates 
•te  very  lublo  tn  lie  pierced  by  worms,  and  they 
•Don  corrupt  In  moi«i  ot  riiny  weather. 

i'uojrix,  in  lunitholo^y,  a  fabuloua  bird  of 


antiquity.  Tiie  ancients  speak  of  this  bird  m 
single,  or  tlie  only  one  of  its  kind ;  tbey  desoft^ 
it  as  of  the  site  of  an  eagle;  its  head  fia^ 
crested  with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  aMJ 
covered  with  feathers  of  a  gold  color,  and  fl 
rest  of  its  body  purple,  only  the  taU  white,  IM 
the  eyes  sparkling  like  stars ;  they  say  tint  l| 
lives  above  500  years  in  the  wildemes<; 
when  thus  advanced  in  age,  Itbuildsit^lf  a{ 
of  sweet  wood  and  aromatic  gums,  and  Am^ 
with  the  wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  ba 
self;  and  that  from  its  ashes  arises  a 
winch  in  time  grows  up  lo  be  a  phanix.  ila 
the  Phieiiicians  gave  the  name  of  phonix 
palm  tree ;  because,  when  burnt  down 
root,  it  rues  again  fairer  than  ever, 
sixth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  <ecL  1 
is'ohjervcd  that,  in  the  year  of  l4onie  79T,i 
phoinix  revisited  Kgjpt;  which 
among  the  learned  much  speculation, 
bird  is  sacred  to  the  sun.  Or  its  long 
accounts  are  various.  The  common  [ 
is  that  it  lives  500  yean ;  though  by  i 
period  is  extended  to  1461.  But 
makes  it  no  less  than  69,984  years! 
The  several  eras  when  the  phcrnix  I 
are  fixed  by  tradition.  Tlie  first 
reign  of  Sesostris ;  the  second  in  that  of  J 
and,  in  the  perioid  when  I'lolemy  III. 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  another  phcrnix 
its  flight  towards  Ileliopolis.  When 
circumstances  are  added  the  brilliant  app 
of  tlie  phonix,  and  the  tale  that  it 
quent  excursions  with  a  load  on  its  I 
(hat  when,  by  having  made  the  exp 
through  a  long  tract  of  air,  it  gains 
confidence  in  its  own  vigor,  it  takes  up  I 
of  its  ftither  and  flies  with  it  to  the  i' 
sun  to  be  there  consumed,  it  scan 
that  the  learned  of  Egypt  had  envelopadi 
this  allegory  the  philosophy  of  comets. 

PHdKtx,  a  river  in  Trachiiu. 

PIIOLAS,  a  genus  of  insects  belongi 
order  of  vermes  testacea.    The  shell  is  i 
valved    and   divaricated ;   the  cvdo , 
backwards,  and  connected  by  •  i 
are  six  species,  distinguished  by  \ 
their  shells.     The  name  pliolas  is  dc 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  something 
hid.    This  name  they  derive  from  their  | 
of  making  themselves  holes  in   the  ei 
wood,  or  stone,  and  living  in  them.    1 
of  their  getting   there,  however,  ia 
They  must   have   penetrated    these 
when  very  small;  beciuse  the  ent 
hole  in  which  the  pholas  lodge*  is  i 
less  tlian  the  inner  part  of  it,  and  indeed  I 
shell  uf  tlie  pholas  itself.    Ileocc  torn*  ' 
[loscd  that  tliey  were  hatched  in  bolet  i 
ally  formed  in  (tones,  and  that  thqr 
greW  of  such  a  shape  as  was  neccManr  l«  ■ 
cavity.    The  holes  in  which  the  pholad 
are  usually  twice  as  deep,  at  least,  as  A 
themselves  are   long.      Tlie  <>|>eoio^ 
hoirs  are  what  betray  the  pholas  brin 
stone  ;  but  Ihey  are  alwavs  vcnr  small  ia| 
tion  lo  the  siri'  of  lh«  fisn.    "nttt 
an  proKrexivr  motion  of  any  aailMl  i 
to  tluw  at  that  of  the  phola*:  it  u  imn 
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I  Mr,  iBd  na  no  moTetoent  except  a  small 
'idK  centre  of  tbe  earth  ;  and  this  is 
|f|mprtioo«d  to  tlie  growth  of  the  nnimal. 
"^  u  Terr  difficult  in  its  motion  ;  but  it  has 
M  to  pcrfurm  it  in,  as  it  only  moves 
4,  liakiBg  itself  deeper  in  tbe  stone  as 
in  balk.  That  part  by  means  of 
It  ptrfbna*  this  is  a  fleshy  subtlance 
r  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shell ;  it 
f  At  Atpt  of  a  loKnge.  and  is  considerably 
lb  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal; 
*i  a  be  of  a  soft  substance,  it  is  not  to 
at  thai  in  so  lung  a  time  it  is  able, 
:  work,  to  burrow  into  a  hard  stone, 
poibrm  this  may  be  seen  by  taking 
■  out  of  Oie  stone,  and  placing  it  upon 
rifce;  will  immediately  get  to  work  in 
ntending  that  part  allotted  to  dig 
id  m  a  few  hours  they  will  bury 
I  ia  ibe  mud  in  as  large  a  bole  as  they 
aany  yean  to  make  in  the  stone. 
Ktda  tttisiance  in  so  sofl  a  substance ; 
Kflity  of  their  hiding  themselves  eri- 
\m  Ihcm  hasten  their  work.  The  ani- 
[til  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hole  in  the 
iM  appet  half  is  filled  up  by  a  pipe 
•alataac*  and  conic  figure,  truncated 
:  llitf  they  usually  extend  to  the  ori- 
hole,  and  place  on  a  level  with  the 
l<f  Ike  Mooc;  but  they  seldom  extend  it 
"  ikMi  Otis.  Tlie  pipe,  though  it  ap- 
,  i*  in  reality  double,  or  at  lenst  it  is 
[of  two  parts  separated  by  a  membrane. 
~  this  pipe  or  proboscis  is  the  same 
i  «f  ihe  proboscis  of  other  slicll-fish,  to 
tk-water  into  their  bodies,  and  afterwards 
k  out  again.  In  the  middle  of  their 
>>«r  have  a  small  green  vessel,  the  use  of 
^^D0«  yet  been  discovered.  This,  when 
Itpirtt  of  wine,  becomes  of  a  purple  co- 
'  I  color  on  linen  will  not  become  pur- 
ittt  tail  Ilk*  that  of  the  murex  ;  and,  even 
,  in  (}iianuty  is  too  small  to  make  it 

remarkable  for  its  luminous 
'wkich  was  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  ob- 
Iqi  It  «!i:nn  in  the  mouth  of  the  person 
l>  ich   his  hands  or  clothes  it 

he::  i;  and  that  its  light  depends 

■  aMMate.      Reaumur  observes,   that 
•iWr  fiabM  give  light  when  they  tend 
t,  ihi*  is  more  luminous  in  propor- 
ttelM^af  ftesh;  that  when  dned,  its  light 
"be  moistened  either  with  fresh  or 
ibal  brandy  immediately  extin- 
.:       ri»  endeavoured  to  make  this  light 
■(,  bat  none  of  his  schemes  succeeded. 
M  uf  the  Dolognian  academicians  was 
I  It  lilt*  subject  by  M.  F.  Marsilius  in 
ibfonght  a  number  of  these  fishes,  and 
I0  wbich  they  were  enclosed,  to  Do- 
L  Ml  purpoM  for  their  examination.     Boc- 
thal  lliough  this  fish  ceased  to 
I  It  became  puiiid,  yet  that  in  its  most 
>  ii  would  shine,  and  make  the  water 
:  wa>  iiBtner<e<l  luminous  when  it  was 
Gal*  'i    i'liis   found   that 

li^ir  ■■^  light;  that  in 

.  il  cootmue'i  suiiir  ilays,  but  in  rec- 


tified spirit  of  wine  or  urine  liardly  a  minute.  To 
discover  in  what  manner  this  liglit  was  affected 
by  different  degrees  of  heat,  they  made  use  of  a 
Keaumur's  thermometer,  and  found  that  water 
rendered  luminous   by  these  fishes  increased  in 
light  till  the  heat  arrived  at  45°,  but  that  it  then 
became  suddenly  extinct,  and  could  not  be  re- 
vived again.     In  the  experiment'  of  Beccarius,a 
solution  of  sea-salt  increased  the  light  of  the  lu- 
minous water ;  a  solution  of  nitre  did  not  increase 
it  quite  so  much.     Sal  ammoniac  diminished  it 
a  little,  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  nearly  extin- 
guished it,  and   tlie  acids  entirely.     This  water 
poured  upon  fresh  calcined  gypsum,  rock  crys- 
lal,  ceruse,  or  sugar,  became    more   luminous. 
He  also  tried  the  etfccts  of  it  when  poured  upon 
various  other  substances,  but  there  was  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  them.     After^vards,  using  lu« 
minous  milk,  he  found  that  oil  of  vitriol  extin- 
guished the  light,  but  that  of  tartar  increased  il. 
lie  had  the  curiosity  to  try  how  diH'crently  co- 
lored substances  were   affected  by  this  kind  of 
light;  and   having,  for  tliis  purpose,  dipped  se- 
veral ribands  in  it,  the  white  came  out  the  bright- 
est, next   to  this  was  tlie  yellovf,  and   then  the 
green ;  the  other  colors  could  hardly  be  perceiv- 
ed.    It  was  not,  however,  any  particular  color, 
but  only  light,  that  was  perceived  in  this  case, 
lie  then  dipped  boards  painted  with  the  different 
colors,  and  also  glass  tubes  filled  with  substances 
of  different  colors,  in  water  rendered  luminous 
by  the  fishes.     In  both  these  cases,  the  red  was 
hardly  visible,  the  yellow  was  the  brightest,  and 
the  violet  tlic  dullest.     But,  on  the  boards,  the 
blue  was   nearly  equal  to  tlie  yellow,  and  the 
green  more  languid  ;  whereas  in  the  glasses  the 
blue  was  inferior  to  the  green.  Uf  all  the  liquors 
into  which  he  put  the  pholades,  mUk  was  ren- 
dered the  most  luminous.     A  single  pholas  made 
seven  ounces  of  milk  so  luminous  that  the  faces 
of  persons  might  be  distinguished  by  it,  and  it 
looked  as  if  transparent.     Air  appeared   to  be 
necessary  to  this  light  ;  for,  when  Beccariiis  put 
the  luminous  milk  into  glass  tubes,  no  agitation 
would   make  it  shine  unless  bubbles  of  air  wen- 
mixed  with   it.     Montius  and  Galeatius  found, 
that,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  the  pholas,  lost  its 
light,  but  the  water  was  sometimes  made  more 
luminous  ;  which  they  ascribed  to  the  rising  of 
bubbles  of  air  through  it.     Beccarius,  as  well  as 
Reaumur,  tried  many  schemes  to  render  the  light 
of  these  pholades  permanent.     For  this  purpose 
he  kneaded  the  juice  into  a  kind  of  paste  with 
flour,  and  found  that  it  would  give  light  when 
il  was  immerwd  in  warm  water  ;  but  it  answer- 
ed best  to  preserve  the  fish  in  honey.    In  any 
other  method   of  preservation,  the  property  of 
becoming   luminous  would  not  continue  longer 
than  six  months,  but  in  honey  it  had  lasted  above 
a  year;  and  then  it  would,  when  plunged   in 
warm  vraler,  give  as  much  light  as  ever.    See 
Barbut's  Genera  Verminum,  p.  14,  &c. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Savans  F.traiig.  torn.  lii.  p.  2G7)  contain  the 
observations  of  Godeheu  de  Uiville  on  two  mi- 
nute marine  animal.i,  which  I^lrcille  reg&nl*  a» 
falling  uudcr  the  genus  lynceus  ufMuller,  one 
of  the  many  generic  brnnclies  of  the  Linncan 
moiiflculus  ;  bwl  whose  habits  ire  so  similar  to 
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kliose  of  tite  pholaj  that  a  description  of  lliein 
will  be  inlereslinj;  licre. 

*  Amuiig  tlie  varioui  phenomena,'  jay»  the  au- 
thor alluded  to,  '  of  winch  the  causes  are  still 
almost  unknown,  that  starry  brightness,  which  we 
to  often  perceive  in  the  slightly  agitated  waters 
uf  the  ocean,  greatly  merits  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  physics ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
read  any  thing  satisfactory  on  the  iiubject,  as 
writers  seem  to  have  satished  themselves  rather 
with  conjectural  reasons,  than  by  making  expe- 
riments to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  this  natural 
phosphorus.'  In  a  voyage  made  by  our  author 
to  the  Ka»t  Indies,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the 
following  observations : — 'About  ninf  m  the  even- 
inx  of  the  t4tli  of  July  1754,  being  lu  N.  lat.  8° 
47',  and  E.  long.  73°,  from  Paris,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  sea  appeared  like  a  sheet  of  fire. 
Every  portion  of  it3  surface,  when  gently  agitat- 
ed, broke  into  a  thousand  stars.  Each  wave 
which  coursed  along  the  side  of  the  vessel 
spread  out  a  pure,  shining,  silvery  light.  The 
more  distant  iwelliiig  of  the  waters  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  moving  plain  covered  with  snow 
and  the  wake  of  the  vessel  was  of  a  clear  and 
luminous  white,  sprinkled  over  with  brilliant 
spots  of  ature  light  (azures), 

'  Anxious,'  he  continues, '  to  consider  a  spec- 
Ucle,  to  me  alike  novel  and  interesting,  I  was 
struck  by  the  light  shed  by  certain  small  bodies, 
which  frequently  remained  attached  to  the  helm, 
vlien  the  sea  for  a  moment  retired  ;  and,  without 
stening  to  all  that  was  said  regarding  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  the  phenomenon,  I  ordered  a 
liucket  uf  water  to  be  drawn  up,  and  filtered  into 
a  basin  through  a  line  linen  handkerchief.  After 
this  operation,  I  observed  that  the  filtered  water 
was  no  longer  luminous,  but  that  the  handker- 
chief was  covered  with  many  bnlliani  points. 
Some  of  these  I  raised  on  the  end  of  my  linger, 
and  found  that  they  had  a  certain  consistence  as 
animal  bodies  ;  being  thus  expu>ed,  Ihey  gradu- 
ally tost  their  brightness,  and  as  they  resembled 
the  cgj^s  or  spawn  of  fishes,  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions, I  at  Arst  yielded  to  the  belief,  whieh  was 
pressed  upon  me,  tliat  they  actually  were  so. 
lieing  anxious  to  examine  one  in  a  clear  light, 
and  placed  under  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  I 
was  surprised  to  observe  a  sensible  movement 
in  its  Interior.  Ueiog  doubtful  of  what  I  saw, 
I  turned  it  in  many  directions,  placing  it  on  my 
nail  in  the  centre  of  a  drop  of  water.  But  what 
w.is  my  surprise  when  1  perceived  it  became 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  fluid,  perceptible  to  all 
those  who  were  in  the  cabin,  as  well  as  to  my- 
vilf.  Uu  this  I  did  not  fail  to  pursue  my  obser- 
'atiuns,  and,  having  drawn  up  a  greater  quantity 
of  naler,  I  caused  it  to  be  Kltered  as  before,  aud 
immersed  the  handkerchief,  wliich  had  served 
tor  that  purpose,  into  a  basin  of  the  pure  sea 
water.  I  then  instantly  perceived  a  consi- 
derable number  of  small  insects  swimming 
about  wrtli  celerity,  which,  at  tirsi  siKlii,  bore  a 
resemblance  to  those  commonly  called  in  I'raiice 
puces  d'ljau,  or  water-fleas.  In  spite  of  their 
a^ibt^,  I  succeixled  in  arresting  one,  by  enliing- 
/ing  It  ID  a  hair  pencil,  fixe<l  ..Mlnit  ilii-  ^f\n  of 
the  gubkt :  tliis  pressure,  i!  nnl 

too  strong  for  so  delicate  a  Ih     ,^  uuiu 


it,  and,  nolwiihstaodlngttie  light  of  tM 
by  which  we  were  pursuing  ourexamii 
could  perceive  issuing  from  its  body  a 
and  bluish  colored  liquid,  of  which  ( 
extended  in  the  water  to  the  distance 
three  lines.  This  accident  did  not  m<i 
leave  my  hold  :  I  raised  it  up  on  the  pi 
pencil,  and  scarcely  was  it  placed  una 
croscope,  than  it  again  shea  forth  a  q 
that  cerulean  liquid.  I  expected  that 
exertion  would  liave  weakened  it  exit 
I  had  again  tlie  satisfaction  to  see  it 
full  of  life,  and  stirring  alx>ut  with  vii 
'  It  was  not  in  consequence  of  the  exami 
single  specimen  that  I  ventured  lu  girs^ 
under  a  variety  of  aspects.  The  abund 
which  I  was  llien  surrounded,  enabled 
crilice  many,  that  I  might  be  assured 
parts  of  which  they  are  composed ;  I 
mined  several  which  I  found  next  day 
a  languishing  state,  bul  which  a  chan{ 
reanimated.  The  brilliant  liquid  of 
have  so  ample  a  reservoir  was  liot  en 
for,  having  left,  during  some  time,  at 
the  pencil,  one  of  those  which  I  had  di 
examination  by  the  microscope,  il  spC 
brightness  which  lasi^  seven  or  eiglil 
and  was  visible,  even  in  full  day,  to 
sons,  at  the  distance  of  several  feel.' 

Many  of  the  most  lively  speciuieni 
animals  having  been  put  into  fresh 
clear,  and  freed  from  all  disagreeable 
ture,  they  were  immediately  precipiul 
bottom,  became  strongly  agitated  or 
and  died  in  about  six  seconds  Mam 
while  expiring,  gave  out  a  quantity  of  (I 
phosphoric  fluid.  It  seemed  absolutely 
in  oidet  that  the  insect  might  exert  this  p 
it  should  be  in  a  stale  of  humidity.  " 
moisture  was  absorbed,  none  shone 
bruised.  Tliosc  which  Godehco  hod 
from  the  sea,  and  placed  in  the  same  wit 
he  had  found  them,  died  one  after  anothi 
watrrin  which  they  had  been  preserved 
a  very  lively  light,  A  phosphoric  mati 
ed  in  consequence  of  this  ohservatiaib 
however,  last  for  any  time.  Three 
sufficient  to  make  it  lose  its  luminous  { 
1  his  little  animal  appeared  to  be  e 
or  protected  by,  a  scaly  covenng,  or 
general  contour  might  be  said  to  retei 
mond  split  down  one  side,  and  a  litlit 
Its  superior  part.  "Pie  |>oslerior  ext 
body  presented  many  globules,  ia 
moveable  group  or  cluster, 
of  a  bluish-grccu,  which  beCOnK 
yellow,  in  proportion  as  the  anima!  t\ 
its  end.  Godeheu  perceived  in  these 
phosphoric  mutter  wiih  which  it  n 
We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  that  mini 
cles  are  the  eggs,  and  thence  their  lui 
perty  is  the  less  surprising,  since 
many  fishes  and  of  several  insects 
a  similar  plienoinrnon.  Its 
iiished  with  four  nioM ■■'  ' 
formed  of  many  articiii  I 

tufts  of  very  fine  liair.        t..i 

centre,  and  armed  with  some  si 
uralk  it  art  two  feel,  bent,  and 
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Iter  (iown  there  occur  olher  organs 

icbthrology,  theiume  of  a  imall 
Tne  back  is  brown,  ilie  belly 
I  wboie  back  aod  sides  are  jpoueii,  and 
I  Hill,  free  of  scales,  but  with  a  tough 
•Mt  matter  like  the  eel.  This  species 
I  approaches  to  the  alaud.i ;  and,  tlioai;h 
.rger,  yet  llay  doubts  wliether  it  really 
M  it  in  any  thing  essential ;  the  distinc- 
ooior,  which  though  a  very  obvious,  is 
ft  very  precarious  one. 
OE,  I.  A  mououin  of  Arcadia,  near 
tamed  from  Pbolus,  who  was  buried  in 
wdter  in  Tbessaly,  near  mount  Othrys. 
i ;   Lucan  3. 

I^  in  fabulous  history, one  of  the  Cen- 
to iBttrtuiied  Hercules,  when  going 
)»  Crjmnathian  boar.— Paus.  3,  Virg. 
M. 

l\r;iir.I'<s^  in  niusic,  the  principal 
1  fugue. 
,  imong  the  ancient  Greeks,  but 
Koiuiy  the  Romans,  was  a  person  whose 
I,  by  a  certain  signal,  to  admonish  the 
r  speaker  when  he  was  in  danger  of 
«  aatunl  tone  of  the  voice,  by  over- 
M^roa^  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance. 
^BMcto  ordered  a  phonascu.*,  without 
HEce  he  neither  spoke  nor  sung,  first, 
kin  when  he  sung  or  spoke  too  loud  ; 
li  adoMaition  was  neglected,  to  stop  his 

IICA<  from  *M«i),  the  voice.  The  name 
at  order  of^the  class  pneumaticu,  in 
IcMlogy.  Diseases  affecting  the  vocal 
It  has  six  geaera,  viz  coryza,  polypus, 
k  tptionia,  dysphooia,  pselliimus. 
(ids,  n.  (.  I  Gr.  ^vq,  sound  : 
BUn^Tlc,  a^,  i  The  doctrine  of  sounds; 
^Bir«r  to  inflect  or  turn  a  sound. 
^|p(tw  iIh!  tonod  by  the  polyphonisms  or 
wSm  im  Mck*,  ma  other  pimocampUct 
Derbam, 

Ci,  if  Otherwise  called  Acoustics.    See 

IrtadSocKD. 

tCVS,  or  I'noacYS,  in  mythology,  the 

Icptmie  by  Thuoiia,  who  married  his 

Ho,  by  •btna  he  had  the  Gorgons,  tlie 

^ka^  Ibe  gardens  of  tlie  ilesperides, 

t  mtrntHitn. —  Itesiod. 

tMIO,  an  Athenian  general,  who  re- 

BWlif  to  poverty  to  inainlain  the  dignity 

■jr.    Tha  Athenians  paid  his  debts,  and 

^■■kc  bim  head  general,  which  he  de- 

^^BM,  io  bouny,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
^frml  hexaodria  class  uf  plants.  The 
^BMc  specie*  is, 

mif  Fot«ter),thetkx  plant,  a  plant  that 
•  inkabitiints  of  New  /•".il.md  instead  of 
d  Sax.  Of  this  plant  ilurc  arc  two  sons ; 
li  of  bpth  resemble  those  of  flags,  but 
Ib  ■(■  ■nailer,  and  their  clusters  more 
•:  in  one  kind  they  are  yellow,  and  in 
i  ltd.  Of  these  leaves,  with  very 
rlhey  make  common  apparel, 
,  and  cordage,  for  every  nur- 
rnwch  stiongrr  llian  any  thing 


we  make  with  hemp.  From  the  same  plant,  by 
another  preparation,  they '  draw  long  slender 
fibres,  which  shine  like  silk,  and  are  as  white  as 
snow  :  of  these,  which  are  very  strong,  they  make 
their  finest  cloths;  and  of  tJie  leaves,  without 
any  other  preparation  than  splitting  them  into 
proper  breaJtlis,  and  tying  the  strips  together, 
tliey  make  their  fishing  nets,  some  of  which  are 
of  an  enormous  size. 

PHURONEUS,  in  fabulous  history,  the  son 
of  Inachus  by  Melissa,  brother  of  Io,  and  the 
second  king  of  Argos.  He  married  the  nympk 
I^odice,  by  whom  he  had  Apis  and  Niobe  ;  ci- 
vilised his  subjects  ;  built  a  temple  to  Juno,  &C., 
and  ai\er  death  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  tht 
river  of  the  same  name. 

PIIORUMS,  a  patronymic  of  Io,  or  Isis. 

PllOKONlUM,  a  town  of  Argolit. 

PHOSGENE  Gas, so  called  by  its  discoverer 
Dr.  John  Davj,  from  its  mode  of  production. 
Chloro-carbonaceous  acid,  a  combination  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  chlorine,  made  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic oxide  to  tlis  action  of  light.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar pungent  odor,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  aod  muriatic  acid  gases. 
See  Chemistry,  Index. 

PHOSPHOR,  «.*.^     lal. phosfJtona.    The 

Piios'pHOBi's,  >moming   star;    an    in- 

Ptio«pyoR''ic,  adj.     J  flammable  substance. 

Of  lambent  flame  yoi  have  wliola  sheet*  in  a  hand- 
ful of  phofphtir.  AdJimm. 

Liiiuid  and  solid  photpluinu  show  their  flames 
more  coospicuouily,  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Ougn*, 

Why  sit  we  sad  when  jJutphonu  shines  so  clear ! 

Popt. 

Phttfphom  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  otina 
putiified,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and  long- 
continued  6ie.  PembtrlM. 

When  air's  part  essence  joins  the  vital  flood, 
And  with  i>hi>rphmc  acid  dy«  the  blood, 
Vour  virgin  traint  the  transient  beat  dispart. 
And  lead  the  toft  combustion  round  the  heart. 

Ihrmn. 

PHOSPHAS,  PiiosPHAT,  or  Puosphatb,  in 
chemistry,  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  the 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid  with  different 
bases.  See  Puospbatic,  and  Piiospboric  Acio, 
and  Chemistry,  Index. 

Pho!>phate  of  Yttbia  is  a  mineral  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lindenns,  Norway,  by  M. 
Tank.  Its  color  is  yellowish-brown.  Specific 
gravity  4-5.577.  It  is  scratched  by  steel.  Fracture 
foliated  in  several  directions.  Extenially  dull ; 
foliated  fracture  lesinous  lustre;  transverse, 
greasy.  In  minuie  fragments,  semitransparenl 
and  yellowish.     At  the  blow-pipe  it   resembles 

fihosphaie  of  lime.     With  borax  il  affords  a  co- 
orless  bead,  which  becomes  milky  by  cooling. 
The  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  do  not  dis- 
solve it.      Its  constituents  are,  by  the  analysis  of. 
Ileraelius, 

Yllria  62-58 

Phosphoric  acid,  with  a  little  fluoric   33-49 
Subpliosphale  of  iron  .  3-93 

lOO-W 
PHOSPHATIC  Acto,  in  chereistry,  is  ob- 
tained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  tjlinders  of 
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phofphorus  in  the  air.  For  which  purpose  it  is 
necessary  that  tlx;  air  be  renewed  to  support  the 
combustion ;  that  it  be  humid,  otherwise  the  dry 
coat  of  pho^iphatic  acid  would  screen  the  phos- 
phorus from  farther  action  of  the  oxygen  ;  and 
that  the  different  cylinders  of  phospliorus  be  in- 
sulated, to  prevent  the  heat  from  becoming  loo 
hgh,  which  would  melt  or  inflame  them,  so  as  to 

fToducc  phosphoric  acid.  The  acid,  as  it  is 
irmed,  must  be  collected  in  a  vessel,  so  as  to 
lose  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  All  these  con- 
ditions may  be  thus  fulfilled : — We  take  a  parcel 
of  glass  tubes  which  are  drawn  out  to  a  point  at 
one  end;  we  introduce  into  each  a  cylinder  of 
phosphorus  a  little  shorter  than  the  tube;  we 
dispose  of  these  tubes  along-side  of  one  another, 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  in  a  glass  funnel, 
(he  beak  of  which  n.-isses  inio  a  bottle  placed  on 
1  plate  covered  witli  water.  We  then  cover  the 
bottle  and  its  funnel  with  a  large  bell-glass, 
having  a  small  hole  in  its  top,  and  another  id  its 
side.  A  film  of  phosphorus  first  evaporates, 
then  combines  with  the  otygen  and  the  water  of 
tlie  air,  giving  birth  to  pliosphatic  acid,  which 
collects  in  small  drops  at  the  end  of  llie  glass 
tubes,  and  falls  through  the  funnel  into  the 
bottle.  A  little  phosphalic  acid  is  also  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass,  and  in  the  water 
of  ihe  plate.  The  process  is  a  very  slow  one. 
The  phosphalic  acid  thus  collected  is  very  dilute. 
We  reduce  it  to  a  viscid  consistence,  says  Ur. 
Ure,  by  heating  it  gently ;  and  better  still  by 
putting  it,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  into  a 
capsule  over  anutlier  capsule  full  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
from  which  we  exhaust  the  air. 

The  acid  thus  formed  is  a  viscid  liquid,  with- 
out color,  having  a  faint  smell  of  phosphorus,  a 
strong  taste,  reddening  stronglv  tlie  tincture  of 
litmus,  and  denser  than  water  in  a  proportion 
not  well  determined.  Every  thing  leads  to  the 
belief  that  this  acid  would  be  so'id,  could  we  de- 
prive it  of  water.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  retort, 
pbosphurcted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and 
phosphoric  acid  remains.  The  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  concur  to  this  transforma- 
tion. Phosphalic  acid  has  no  action,  either  on 
oxygen  gas,  or  on  the  atmospheric  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  In  combining  with  water,  ■ 
slight  degree  of  heat  is  occasioned. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Thenard,  this 
acid  seems  to  consist  (exclusive  of  water)  of 
too  phosphorus  united  to  about  110  oxygen, 
which  is  nearly  the  projiortion  of  three  pnmes 
phusphoius  =  (3  X   1'5)  45  +  5  oxygen  =:  5. 

DutSprim.  phMphotui  4- 4  ox.  =4ph(Hplioriracid. 
And  1  H-  1    =:  1  pliosplioroiuacid. 

Hence  the  phosphatic  acid  would  seem  to  result 
from  the  union  of  2  primes  of  phosphoric  acid 
With  1  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now,  M.  Dulong 
has  shown  that  the  phos]ihalic  acid  in  its  action 
on  the  salifiable  base*  is  transformed  into  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids,  whence  proccctl 
phniphitc)  and  pliosphates. 

I'uiMriiunr.M  iKi  r..  See  Lionr.  In  that 
ar-    '         '  ■   i'^      !■  :',  very 

C'  ■  rice  in 
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here  add : — While  examining  the  dist 
the  aggregated  groups  of  the  carbonate 
which  forms  a  great  portion  of  these  pUa 
which  are  essential  and  integral  piuts 
constitution.  Dr.  Brewster  found  that  tliej 
were  phosphorescent,  when  laid  upon  I 
so  as  to  display  tlieir  entire  outlines  in  I 
He  ascertained  that  each  group  or 
calcareous  matter  consisted  of  minute  i 
particles,  which  possessed  double  refrj 
had  regular  neutral  and  depolarising  axes, 
are  held  to  the  stem  of  the  plant  by  a  < 
transparent   membrane.      It   is    surprisia 
some  of  our  most  eminent  botanists  sbonH 
been  so  much  misled  as  10  suppose  the  calo 
matter  to  be  an  accidental  deposit  from  I' 
ter  in  which  they  vegetate. 

Vliotithoraccnce  of  the  ntlphdict  of  9 
c'lnchomna. —  M.  C'allaude  has  found 
substance  becomes  luminous  when  esp 
gentle  heat.  M.  I'ellctier  hat  likewise  du 
that  sulphate  of  cinchonina,  both  aloue  s 
mixed  with  the  sulphate  of  quinina,! 
minous  when  exposed  to  the  steam  of  I 
water ;  but  that  neither  quinina  nor  cin 
by  themselves,  nor  their  aceutes,  pones*  t 
perty  of  being  phosphorescent  by  heat 
de  Pharmacie,  Sept.  1821. 

Pliotplwrctrence  ofpoiatott, — Lichlenb 
us  that  an  officer  on  guard  at  Strasburgli,  i 
ing  the  liarracks,  was  alarmed  not  long  1 
observing  a  light  in  one  of  the  banack'H 
As  this  was  strictly  prohibited,  fire  « 
ed,  and  he  hurrie<l  forward  to  the  ap 
entering  it  he  found  the  soldiers  sittiof  1 
bed  admiring  a  beautiful  light,  which  pr 
from  potatoes  in  an  incipient  state  of  |i 
tion.    The  light  was  so  vivid  that  the 
could  s«e  to  read  by  it ;  it  gradually  bfci 
and  less  vivid,  and  entirely  disappeared  j 
night  of  the  10th  of  the  month. 

On  llie  phosphortKener  of  marint 
During  a  voyage  to  the  Shetland  and 
Islands,  in  182li  Dr.  M'CuUoch  had  vana 
portunilies  of  investigating  the  ph 
mnriiic  luminous  animals.     In  pro 
the  Mull  of  Cantyrc  to  Shetland, 
all  the  harbours  of  Shetland  and   Ork 
found  tlie  water  filled  with  a  species  ctt 
which  he  considers  to  have  been  uiidesentf 
cubic  inch  of  water  did  not  contain  foa 
100  of  these  animals.     In  the  saa 
nearly  at  all  times,  the  water 
with  several  different  specie*,  r««einl| 
some  of  the  infusoria.     Uther  anin 
dimensions,  and  of  many  species,  ' 
constant,  and,  if  less  numennis,  yet  I 
wore  always  to  lie  found  within  ihel  _ 
common  tumhler  glass.     In  all  thcM  1 
water  was  luminous.    The  lieht  of  till 
these  species  disappeared  when  thryd^ 
from  keeping  the  water  too  long,  fn 
it,  or  fnim  the  aildiiion  of  spirili.     Tft. 
loch  has  added  upwards  of  ItK)  species  lal 
of  luminous  iianiie  animals.    Tlie  is<«l< 
cuoui  among  these  are  alxiut  twcsly  1 
cies  of  medusa,  in  addition  tu   tk 
known  to  l<«  luminous.     In  tlie  : 
tincei  a  cousidenble  number  of  ' 
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of  pbosphorescenre.  In 
n  •eotoprndn  aod  nert-is  rive  or  six 
WW,  which  were  all  the  species  ob- 
Dr.  JM'Culloch.  The  olher  known 
t  whtck  hiraiDOu*  species  were  observed 
■laogmn,  nionoculus,  ooiscus,  iulus, 
IfOMcifM,  tibno,  Tolvoi.  To  ihese  Dr. 
1^  MUayanuiw  the  fishes,  a  new  species 
Driikalas.  'Ae  remaining  Iuididous 
of  new  genera,  or  at  least  of 
eoold  not  be  referred  to  any  as 
to  authors.  Or.  M'Culloch 
that  the  ling  and  other  hsh  which 
he  aobnuine  valleys,  at  depths  to  which 
of  dajr  cannot  penetrate,  roust  perceive 
i,  and  puraae  their  avocations,  by  the 
sic«  of  their  prey,  or  of  the  animals 
I  in  the  tea,  or  by  phosplioresceDcv 
their  own  bodies.  Ur.  M'Culloch's 
were  generally  made  in  harbours, 
at  a  diilance  exceeding  eight  or  ten 
I  hmL  See  the  Journal  of  Science, 
■b.fcCtrel.xi.  p.  248. 

of  the  lampiris  nocliluca 
la  a  curious  paper  on  the  phos- 
•ftbe  lampyris  noctilucaand  splen- 
pabliiiied  iothe  Biblioihe<|ue  Univenelte 
18SI,  p.  52,  M.  Macaire  has  drawn  the 
V  coDclaaions  from  numerous  observB' 
t.  A  certain  dmte  of  beat  is  necessary 
v«lanta/y  photpborescence  of  these  ani- 
1.  Tlieir  pnosptioresceuce  is  excited  by  a 
^  heal  iuyenor  lo  the  lirst,  and  ii  irreco- 
iattojta  by  a  higher  temperature.  3. 
anable  of  coagulating  albumen  take 
>■  poMpborising  matter  its  power  of 
4.  The  phosphorescence  can- 
iriMe  hut  in  a  gas  which  contains  oxy- 
k  ftia  csciled  by  the  galvanic  pile,  but 
ii  paodoced  upon  it  by  electricity.  6. 
fInreHeat  initter  is  composed  princi- 
BWMD.  But  see  our  article  Licut. 
vaoatc  Acid.  Bones  of  beef,  mut- 
nai,  being  calcined  to  whiteness  in  an 
I*;  loM  almott  half  of  their  weight.  These 
led,  aiid  sifted ;  or  the  trouble  may 
hjr  buying  the  powder  that  is  sold  to 
for  tli«  astayen,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
of  baned  bonas  ready  sifted.  To  three 
«f  thapefwdcr  there  may  be  added  about 
nda  of  coocmlrated  sulphuric  acid. 
{«•  pounds  of  water  must  be  also  added 
iktactiua  of  tlie  acid,  The  whole  may 
a  gentle  sand  heal  for  two  or 
care  to  supply  the  loss  of  water 
^tvaporation.  A  large  quantity 
thin  he  added,  the  whole  strained 
'  •'!«'-  residual  matter,  which 
■  :5t  be  edulcorated  by  re- 
rfbaon*  ui  hut  wjter,  till  it  parses  tasle- 
Ikcwaltn  contiin  phosphoric  acid  with 
by  t«a|ioiutiun,  first  in  glazed 
in  glass  vessels,  or  rather  in 
or  silver  (for  the  hot  ncid  acts 
atfbtd  the  impure  acid  in  a  concen- 
iskiehi  by  Uic  force  of  a  strong  heat 
■ay  be  made  to  acquire  tlie  form 
A  ooosistent  glass,  though,  indeed, 
•fa  anlky  opa<]ue  ap|iearance.  For 


making  phosphorus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  eva> 
|)orate  the  water  further  than  to  bring  it  lo  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup ;  and  the  small  portion  ol 
lime  it  contains  is  not  an  impediment  worth  the 
trouble  of  removing,  as  it  affects  the  produce 
very  little.  But,  when  the  acid  is  required  in  a 
purer  state,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which,  by  double  elective 
attraction,  precipitates  the  lime  that  was  held  in 
solution  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  fluid,  being 
then  evaporated,  affords  a  crystallised  ammonia- 
cal  salt,  which  may  be  melted  in  a  silver  vessel, 
as  the  acid  acts  upon  glass  or  earthen  vessels. 
The  ammonia  is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  the 
acid  acquires  the  form  of  a  compact  glass  as 
transparent  as  rock-crystal,  acid  to  the  taste,  so- 
luble in  water,  and  deliquesceut  in  the  air.  Tliis 
add  is  commonly  pure,  but  nevertheless  may 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  originally  ex- 
isting in  the  bones,  and  not  capable  of  being 
taken  away  by  this  process,  ingenious  as  it  is. 
The  only  unequivocal  method  of  obtaining  a  pure 
acid  appears  to  consist  in  first  converting  it  into 
phosphorus  by  distillation  of  the  materials  with 
charcoal,  and  then  converting  this  again  into  acid 
by  rapid  combustion,  at  a  high  temperature, 
eitlier  in  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  or  some 
otiier  equivalent  process. 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  converted  into  the 
acid  slate  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  In  this 
operation,  a  tubulated  retort,  with  a  ground 
stopper,  must  be  half  filled  with  nitric  acid,  and 
a  gentle  heat  applied.  A  small  piece  of  phos- 
phorus, being  then  introduced  through  the  tube, 
will  be  dissolved  with  efi'ervescence,  produced  by 
the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide. 
The  addition  of  phosphorus  must  be  conlinued 
until  the  last  piece  remains  undissolved.  The 
fire  being  then  raised,  to  drive  over  tl>e  re- 
mainder of  the  nitric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid 
will  be  found  in  the  retort,  partly  in  the  concrete 
and  partly  in  the  liquid  form.  When  phospho- 
rus is  burned  by  a  strong  heat,  sufhcienl  to  cause 
it  to  flame  rapidly,  it  is  almost  perfectly  converted 
into  dry  acid,  some  of  which  is  thrown  up  by 
the  force  of  tlie  combustion,  and  the  rest  remains 
upon  the  supporter. 

This  substance  has  also  been  acidified  by  the 
direct  application  of  oxygen  gas  passed  tliroush 
hot  water,  in  which  the  phosphorus  was  liquefied 
or  fused. 

The  general  characters  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  : — 1.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions, 
producing  a  specific  gravity  which  increases  as 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  greater,  b|it  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 2-687,  which  is  that  of  the  glacial  acid.  2. 
It  produces  heat  when  mixed  with  water,  thougli 
not  very  considerable.  3.  It  has  no  smell  when 
pure,  and  its  taste  is  sour  but  not  corrosive.  4. 
When  perfectly  dry,  it  sublimes  in  close  vessels: 
but  loses  this  property  by  the  addition  of  water; 
in  which  circumstance  it  greatly  differs  from  the 
boracie  acid,  which  is  fixed  when  dry,  but  rises 
by  the  help  of  water.  5.  When  considerably 
diluted  with  water,  and  evaporated,  the  aqueous 
vapor  carries  up  a  small  p<>rtion  of  the  acid.  6. 
With  charcoal  or  inflammable  matter,  in  a  s'nmg 
heat,  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  convcltd 
into  phosphorus. 
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Phosphoric  acid  ii  difficult  ofcryMallisin;. 

Thougti  Ihe  phosphoric  acid  is  scarcely  corio- 
»iie,  yet,  when  coucentraled,  it  acts  apoii  oils, 
which  ii  discolors  and  at  length  blackens,  pro- 
ducing  Ileal,  and  a  strong  tmell  like  that  of  ether 
and  oil  of  turpentine;  but  dws  not  Torm  a  true 
acid  joap.  It  has  most  eRecl  on  essential  nits, 
.ess  on  drying  oils,  and  least  of.  all  on  fat  oiU. 
From  the  iviilheses  of  the  phosphates  of  soda, 
berytes,  and  lead,  BLTtelius  deduces  the  prime 
equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  to  be  4'5.  But 
the  experiments  of  Berselius  on  the  synthesis  of 
the  acid  itself  show  it  to  be  a  compound  of  about 
100  phosphorus  +  133  oxytten.  Lavoisier's 
synthesis  gave  2  oxygen  +  133  phosphorus.  So 
did  that  of  Sir.  H.  Davy  by  rapid  combustion 
in  oxygen  gas,  as  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1812.  M.  Dulong  in  an  elabo- 
rate paper  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Alemoires  U'.Vrceuil,  gives,  as  the  result  of  diver- 
siHed  experiments,  nearly  the  proportions  of  100 
phosphorus  to  123  oxygen;  or  of  5  oxygen  + 
4  phosiihorus  zz  9  for  the  acid  equivalent. 

Sir  II.  Davy,  with  his  well  known  sagacity, 
invented  a  new  method  of  research,  to  elude  the 
former  sources  of  error.  lie  burned  the  vapor 
of  phosphorus  as  it  Lisucs  from  a  small  tube, 
contained  in  a  retort  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  By 
adopting  this  process,  he  determined  the  compo- 
sition of  phosphoric  acid  to  be  lOO  phosphorus 
4-  134-5  oxygen;  whence  its  equivalent  comes 
out  3-50O.  I'ho.ipliorous  acid  he  then  shows 
lo  consist  of  1  oxygen  +  I '500  phosphorus  :: 
2500. 

M.  Dumas  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  Phos- 
phureled  Hydrogen  (Ann.  de  Chim.  etde  Phys. 
xxxi.)  endeavours  lo  show  that  phosphoric  acid 
consists  of  1  atom  of  phosphorus,  4-0  +  5 
atoms  of  oxygen,  5z:9;  while  phosphorous 
acid  consists  of  1  atom  of  phosphorus  4-4-3 
atoms  of  oxygen.  3  =  7.  See  PaobPUURETiD 
llrDROorsi. 

By  the  above  atomic  weights  1'.5  phosphorus 
combines  witli  I  •125  oxyeen  (instead  ol^  1)  lo 
conttiiute  phosphorous  acid;  and  with  l'S75 
oxygen  lo  constitute  phosphoric  acid.  If  phos- 
phoric acid  be  made  9,  then  in  the  phosphates  of 
soda,  barytes,  and  lead,  we  must  admit  2  atoms 
of  base ;  thus  giving  them  the  characters  of  sub- 
salt*,  which  that  of  soda  manifestly  possesses. 

PllOSPllDKlTE,  m  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  apaliie.  Common  phosphorite  is  of  a 
yellowish-while  color,  when  rubbed  in  an  iron 
mortar,  or  thrown  on  red  hot  co-als.  It  emits  a 
green-colored  (^osphoric  light.  It  is  found  in 
Kstremadura  in  Spain.  Karlhy  phosphorite  is 
of  a  grayish-white  color,  and  consists  of  dull 
dusty  particles,  which  phosphoresce  on  glowing 
coals.     It  it  found  in  Hungary. 

PnotPiiont's,  (Jr.  fwt,  light,  and  ^ipwi  to 
carry.  An  assumed  simple  substance  which  has 
never  been  found  pure  in  nature.  It  is  always 
met  with  united  to  o.xygen,  and  in  this  slate  very 
plentiful.  If  phosphoric  acid  be  mixed  withonc- 
fi(\h  of  Its  weight  of  powdcrrd  chiiicual.  and  the 
mixture  distilled  at  a  moderate  red  heal,  in  a 
COtUcd  earthen  retort.  whi>sc  beak  is  fi'jrtially 
immencd  in  a  b««in  of  water,  drops  of  a  waxy- 
looking  substance  will  pass  over,  and,  (itUing  into 


the  water,  will  concrete  Into  ilie  solijj 
phosphorus. 

M.  Javal  finds  that  the  subphospliale  4 
obiamed  by  digesting  five  pans  of  calcin 
powder  with  two  parts  of  sulpliunc 
better  adapted  lo  yield  phosphorus  by  i 
with  charcoal  in  a  retort  than  pure 
acid.  The  latter  sublimes  in  a  great  i 
undecomposed.  Ann.  deChim.  et  de  F 
June,  1820. 

It  must  be  purified  by  straining  it  thn 
piece  of  chamois  leather,  under  warm  ^ 
li  yellow  and  semi-transparent.  It  is  ai| 
wax,  but  fully  more  conesive  and  do 
specific  gravity  is  1-77.  It  melts  at  90°  I 
heil,  and  boils  at  550°.  In  the  atmo  ' 
common  temperatures,  it  emits  a  while  | 
which,  in  the  dark,  appears  luminov 
sniuke  is  acidulous,  and  results  from 
oxygenation  of  the  phosphorus.  In  air  | 
dry,  however,  phosphorus  does  not  lo 
cause  the  acid  which  is  formed  is  soli^ 
closely  incaiini;  the  combustible,  scieeiM  | 
the  atmospherical  oxygen. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  tir  I 
148°   it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a 
white  light,  and  a  copious  dense  smoke, 
combustion  take  place  wuhlu  a  large 
ceiver,    the    smoke    becomes    conde 
snowy  looking  particles,  which  Esll  in  i  i 
sire  shower,  coating  the  bottom   pUle  ; 
spongy  white  efflorescence  of  phosph 
This  acid  snow  soon  liquefies  by  the  all 
of  aqueous   vapor   from   the   air.     M1 
influined   in  oxygen  the  light  and  heat  | 
comparably  more  intense ;  the  for 
the  eye,  and  ilie  latter  cracking  ibe  | 
Solid    phosphoric   acid   resulu; 
4    phosphorus    -(-    50   oxygen,  or  1 
phosphorus  -{-  5  of  oxygen, 

Phosphorus,  heated  in  highly  rarefied  i 
tliree  products :  one   is   pliosphuric 
a  volatile  while  powder;  and  the  thiril 
solid   of  comparative    fixity,   requiriftg 
above  that  of  boiling  water  for  its  fusia 
volatile  substance  is  soluble  in  naier,  la 
acid  prmierties  to  it.  It  ;eems  to  be 
acid.     The  re<l  substance  is  prob 
of  phosphorus,   since    for    its    con* 
phosphoric  acid    it   requires  lets   oxyg 
phosphorus  docs.     Se#  PiintPHonic.  Pi 
Rois.  and  llYnitoriiosi'noaorv  Ario4. 

Phosphorous   acid    is  composed   of  Ij 
phosphorus  +  3  oxygen  =  4  -(-  3  =  7. 

Phosphorus  and  chlorine  combine  wn 
facility,  when  brought  in  contact  with  i 
at  common  temperatures.  NVhen  chin 
introduced  into  a  retort  cxliausted  of  i 
containing  pbosphonis,  the  pliosphorutj 
fire,  and  bums  with  a  pale  flmne,  thn 
sparks;  while  a  white  substance  rises 
dcnses  on  the  sides  of  the  vesicl. 
chlorine  be  in  considerable  quabtitv,  I 
twelve  cubic  inches  lo  a  gnin  or  i 
the  Uticr  will  entirely  disappew, 
but  tlie  white  powder  will  be  formfi 
about  nine  cubic  inches  of  the  chlorine  1 
cotKlenscd.  No  new  gaseous  mattei 
duced.    Tlie  powder  if  a  compound  of] 


A  dUoriae,  fint  described  u  a  pecu- 
hf  Sir  tl.  Dirj  in  1810  ;  and  rarious 
aad  tynthetical  expehiDPnts  which  he 
b  It  prove  that  it  consists  of  about  1 
m,  ami  68  chlonoe  in  weight.  The 
I  mtio  of  i  prime  of  the  fint  -{-  6  of 
A  ceortitueiit,  gives  4  to  37,  or  1  to 
it  the  bichloride  of  phosphorus.    This 

■  Ibe  necessity  in  chemistry  of  abiding 
mnl;  for  Sir  H.  Davy's  untrimmed 
likk  had  been  called  m  question  or 
NMiDed  by  the  ultia-atomists,  who 
tt  1*5  for  the  prime  equivalent  of  nhos- 
I  now  seen  to  accord  perfectly  wilh  the 
prime  equivalent  of  Dumas. 
p«ti«i  ate  very  peculiar.  It  is  snovr- 
tRmeiy  volatile,  rising  in  a  gaseous 
iBiipenlure  much  below  that  of  boil- 
'.  Under  pneumatic  pressure  it  may 
md  dien  it  crystallises  in  transparent 
It  acts  violently  on  water,  decomposing 
•  iMutt  phii«phonc  and  muriatic  acid: ; 
ir  from  the  combination  of  the  phos- 
Ut  the  orygen,  and  the  latler  from  that 
ietine  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water. 
Hi  flaioe  when  exposed  to  a  lighted 
I  it  be  transmitted  through  au  ignited 
I  tloog  with  oiygen,  it  is  decomposed, 
iplioric  acid  .inJ  chlorine  ate  obtained. 
rior  &xily  of  the  acid  above  the  chloride 

|i«e  that  ascendancy  of  attraction  to 
H  brrt,  which  the  chlorine  possesses  in 
KCmtt%.  Dry  litmus  paper  exposed  to 
ivesiel  exhausted  of  air  is  reddened, 
into  a  vessel  containing  am- 
^ination  lakes  place,  accompanied 
V,  and  there  results  a  compound, 
rater,  undecomposable  by  acid  or 
,  and  possesiog  characters  ana- 
laMth*. 
Mochloride  of  phosphorus  was   first 

■  •  pare  state  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  the 
I,  If  phMphorus  be  sublimed  through 
■■Uimie,  in  powder  in  a  glass  tube, 

Mies  over  as  clear  as  water,  and 
:  cavity  of  145.  It  emits  acid 
M  axpoced  to  the  air,  by  decomposing 
noi  vapor.     If  paper  imbued  with   it 

il»  tM  air,  it  becomes  acid  without 
L  It  does  not  redden  dry  litmus 
Bf  ml<>  it.  Its  vapor  bums  in  the 
Bij  '  II  mixed  wilh  water,  and 
B'  's  olf,  and  phosphorous 

L  N"  iHosfBoaois  Acid.  If  it 
■ad  ia«o  a  veasel  containing  chlorine, 
iMmI  into  ttie  bichloride ;  and,  if  made 
•■•■Maonu,  phosphorus  is  produced, 
■aa  «anhy-like  compound  results  as 
Md  by  dbr  bichloride  and  ammonia. 

pfcoqAcfiii  is  gently  heated  in  the 
Mdr,  a  part  of  it  dissolves,  and  the 
tapome  to  air,  gives  off  acid  fumes, 
MMn  on  aimosphenc  moisture,  while  a 
t  uf  fAonplwrus  is  left  behind,  which 
lalaniei  b^  the  heat  generated  from  the 
IMa«Q  of  tb«  vapor.  The  fir^i  com- 
I  tbi*  kind  was  obtAine<l  by  M.  M.  Gay 
■■d  Tbmard,  by  distilling  phospiiorus 
Mello^eilMf,  in  1808;  awl  they   ima- 


gined it  to  be  a  peculiar  combination  of  phof- 
phorus,  oxygen,  and  muriatic  acid.  No  eX' 
periments  have  yet  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  which  the  prolochloride  will 
dissolve.  Probably,  says  Sir  11.  Davy,  a  definite 
combination  may  be  obtained,  in  which  the 
proportion  of  chlorine  will  correspond  to  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  oxide  of  phospho- 
rus. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  phosphorui 
have  been  examined  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  M. 
Gay  Lussac.  Phosphorus  unites  to  iodine  with 
the  disengagement  of  heal,  but  no  light.  One 
part  of  phosphorus  and  eight  of  iodine  form  a 
compound  of  a  red  orange-brown  color,  fusible 
at  about  212°,  and  volatile  at  a  hijher  tempera- 
ture. When  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
pnosiihureted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged,  flocks 
of  phosphorus  are  precipitated,  and  the  water, 
which  is  colorless,  contains  in  solution  phos- 
phorous and  hydriodic  acids.  One  part  of  phos- 
phorus and  sixteen  of  iodine  produce  a  crystal- 
line matter  of  a  grayish-black  color,  fusible  at 
84".  The  hydriodic  acid  produced  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  water  is  colorless,  and  no 
phospbureted  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged.  One 
part  of  phosphorus  and  twenty-four  of  iodine 
produce  a  black  substance  partially  fusible  at 
113°.  Water  dissolves  it,  producing  a  strong 
heat,  and  the  solution  has  a  very  deep  brown 
color,  which  is  not  removed  by  keeping  it  for 
some  time  in  a  gentle  heat.  With  1  phos- 
phorus and  4  iodine,  two  compounds,  very 
different  from  each  other,  are  obtained.  One  of 
them  has  the  same  color  as  that  formed  of  1 
phosphorus  -|-  8  iodine,  and  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  it.  It  melts  at  217-5°,  and,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  yields  colorless  hydriodic 
acid,  phospbureted  hydrogen,  and  phosphorus  ; 
which  last  precipitates  in  orange-yellow  flocks. 
The  other  compound  is  a  reddish-brown,  does 
not  melt  at  212°,  nor  at  a  considerably  higher 
temperature.  Water  has  no  sensible  action  on 
it.  I'otassa  dissolves  it  with  the  disengagement 
of  phospbureted  hydrogen  gas;  and,  when  aque- 
ous chlorine  is  poured  into  the  solution,  it  shows 
only  traces  of  iodine.  When  heated  in  the 
open  air,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  like  phosphorus, 
emitting  white  vapors,  without  any  iodine. 
When  these  vapors  were  condensed  in  a  glass 
jar  by  M.  Gay  Lussac  he  could  perceive  no 
iodine  among  them.  This  red  substance  is 
always  obtained  when  the  phosphorus  is  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  4  of  iodine.  M.  Gay  Lus- 
sac is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  identical  with 
the  red  matter  which  pliosphords  so  often  fur- 
nishes, and  which  is  at  present  considered  as  an 
oxide.  In  whatever  proportions  the  iodide  of 
phosphorus  has  been  made,  it  exhales  acid  va- 
pors, as  soon  as  it  is  moistened,  owing  to  the 
hydriodic  acid  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  water.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  iodide 
of  phosphorus  given  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  The 
combining  ratios  are  somewhat  uncertain. 

PnospHOROfS  Acid  was  discovered  in  1812 
by  Sir  I!.  Davy.  When  phosphorus  and  corro- 
sive sublimate  act  on  each  other,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  liquid  called  prolochloride  ot 
phosphorus  is  formed.     Water,  added  to  this,  re- 


a  sulpburet  of  plKwphorus  is  formed,  and  nearly 
two  volumes  of  5ulphiireted  liydrogen  are  pro- 
duced. 

Such  is  the  constitution   of  these  two  com- 
pounds of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  as  taught 
by  our  systematists,  and  confirmed  to  apparent 
demonstration   by   Dr.  Thomson   in   his   First 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  I.  203.     But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  atomic  theory,  misapplied,  has 
here  acted  as   a  false  light  merely  to  mislead 
from  the  straight  path  of  experiment.     For  M. 
Dumas   in  an  able  memoir  has  adduced  very 
decisive  evidence  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  above 
views,  and  has  been  led  to  conclude  that  proto- 
ohosphureted  and  perphosphureted  hydrogen  con- 
«in  each  the  same  bulk  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  1 ) 
ime  their  own  volume ;  that  the  quantities  of 
'>hosphorus  with  which  that  hydrogen  is  com- 
>ined  in  the  two  gases  are  not  in  the  ratio  of  1 
o  2 ,  but  of  2  to  3 ;  that  the  ratio  of  3  to  5  instead 
(f  I  to  2,  holds  with  regard  to  the  oxygen  in  phos- 
)harous  and  phosphoric  acids,  agreeably  to  the 
^e'l    kuown   determination    of  Berzelius ;   and 
fully  that  the  gnses  obtained  by  heating  phos- 
poruus  acid,  or  by  leaving  perphosphureted  hy- 
a)gen  over  water  or  mercury  for  a  few  days, 
ai  not  different  in  their  nature,  but  truly  iden- 
tic.    We  therefore  present  the  results  of  M. 
Doas  in  a  supplementary  form,  whence  they 
■  in  be  compared  with  those  latterly  adopted  in 
Ih  country. 

Protpphtaphurtted  hydrogen.    This  ga.i  may 

bd)t<ained  perfectly  pure  by  heating  the  plioi- 

pkc,  phosphorous,  or  hypophosphorous  acids, 

or  admitting  fragments  of  phosphuret  of  lime 

onrytes  to  concentrated  muriatic  iicid.     But 

tbas  disengaged  from   phosphuret  of  lime  by 

wi  alone,  or  by  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  ten 

tit  its  weight  of  water,  consists  in  the  former 

caif  perphosphureted  hydrogen  87  -f-  hydro- 

ge  3 ;  and  iu  the  Utter  of  perphosphureted 

hygeu   97   +  water  7.     Protophosphuretcd 

ijgeo  is  not  spontaneously  combustible  in  air, 

13  other  gas  is.     1 00  measures  of  protophos- 

>hed  hydrogen,   heatetk^ith  bichloride  of 

nty,  aflbrd  300  measures  of  muriatic  acid 

;ahich  contain  150  of  hydrogen.     But,  when 

Measures   of  that    phoiphureted   gas    are 

le  in  contact  with  sulphur,  only  133  mea- 

s>f  sulphurcted  hydrogen  are  obtained  in- 

s«f  150  ;  because   100  of  sulphureted  hy- 

<^  become  ninety  by  being  healed  with 

sir;  and  90  :  100  : ".  135  :  1.50.     From  in- 

nikn  to  this  important  fact,  several  analytical 

eifaave  arisen.     The   detonation  of  prolo- 

phireted   hydrogen   mixed  with  oxygen  is 

eUy  effected  by  a  slight  difference  of  pres- 

suiy    raising    for   instance   the  eudiometer 

luVw  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury. 

If  .ircumstance  be  not  adverted  to,  unex- 

pe;xplosion$  may  occur. 

volume  of  prolophosphureled  hydropcn 
B'*rl>8  in  (explosion  two  vr  lumesof  nxycrn; 
•ix  the  volume  and  a  half  of  hydrogen 
wht  contains  re'pniM  threc-fourtfis  of  a 
*"'  of  oxvg»n,  the  remaining  livofourths 
of  Umc  of  oxygen  must  ko  to  the  phospho- 
nistne  volume  of  this  phosphurtied  gas 
iBAi  tombiiM  with  A  volume  utd  b  half  of 


oxygen,  in  which  case  phosphorous  i 
ed  with  the  three-fourths  of  oxygen ;  • 
phosphoric  acid  was  the  former  product « 
five-fourths  of  oxygen.  Thus  it  would  ( 
that  the  quantities  of  oxygen  in  pho<iphoroi 
phosphonc  acids  are  to  each  f 
portion  of  3  to  5.  The  perpho?.; 
gen  procured  by  the  action  of  phospiior 
milk  of  lime  is  spontaneously  transfonD 
keeping  over  water  to  the  protopbosplil 
gas,  without  experiencing  any  alteration 
volume,  simply  by  depositing  pbos[iboru>. 
proportion  of  pure  hydrogen  which  is  I 
present  in  the  mrphosphureted  gas,  and 
of  course  remains  mixed  with  Uie  praU 
phureted,  is  easily  ascertained  by  loluti 
sulphate  of  copper,  which  speedily  abwil 
phosphureted  gas.  Protophv>5phureleJ  gl 
prepared  and  examined  was  weighed  w| 
the  requisite  precautions,  and  found  to  \ 
specific  gravity  of  1-214,  air  being  1000. 
ducting    from    1-2M,    0104    (=    O-OCj 

— T-^  ),  being  a  volume  and  a  half  of  bfl 

the  remainder  1-110  is  the  weight  of  pbod 
combined  in  this  gas  with  the  0104  of  fajra 
Now  this  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  10  U>  I ;  aj 
if  we  ^ere  to  consider  it  a  compound  ( 
atom  of  each  constituent,  the  prime  (qui 
of  phosphorus  would  come  out  1078  4 
hydrogen  scale,  or  1-4  on  the  oxjaen.  H 
mas,  who  adopts,  with  Berzelius,  0-0623 
atom  of  hydrogen  and  the  radix  of  I 
weights,  supposes  that  in  the  protophosph 
gas  six  atoms  of  hydrogen  ore  combiim 
one  of  phosphorus,  and  infen  the  eqaival 
phosphorus  to  be  402-3  :  for, 

0103:  1-111  : :  374  (=  6  H)  :  40* 

The  number  of  Bcrzelius  is  392-3 ;  theitS 
Dumas  proposes  to  assume  400,  the  sasM' 
Dulong  fixed  on  from  the  analyses  of  pi 
ride  of  phosphorus  and  phosphuret  of  oo| 
2.  Perplioiphwcted  hydrogen.  This  g* 
tained  by  acting  on  phosphorus  in  a  mart, 
a  boiling-hot  solution  of  caustic  potaisa,c< 
very  uniformly  of  thirty-seven  and  a  h 
perphosphureted  gas, mixed  with  sixiy-Mwl 
Imlf  of    pure   hydrogen  ;    or   of  three  i 


former  to  five  of  the  latter.  The 
gas  is  easily  abstracted  by  a  8<>l'>'" 
or  nitrate  of  copper,  or  of  con 
Phosphuret  of  baryles  discng-j^' 
water  a  mixed  gas,  cimsi^linv  ol  lortj-** 
pure  hydrogen,  and  fifty->Fvcn  of  U« 
phureted  gas.  Photphurrt  of  liiur,! 
a  little  water  over  mercury,  affon' 
mixture  of  gases,  of  which  eightjl 
pvrphotphureted,  and  thirteen  pui«l 
Tlie  same  substunce,  acted  on  by 
atic  acid,  affords  prolophosphureted  by 
with  deposition  of  phospliorii*  'C-"  " 
phuieted  hydrogen  obtained  I ■^ 
lime  on  phosphorus  is  most  vai...,.i.^^ 
portion  of  intermingled  hydro(;Ml|^^H 
near  the  beginning  of  the  procesi  l^^M 
per  cent ,  and  towards  the  end  »o  btgb  Vi 
»ii.  Yet  •«ii  these  gases  art 
ble  in  the  ail. 
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MiTC  iabliinale  icl]  no  the  above  mixed 
(HJ-  itophosphureted  hydrogen, 

hy.:  iierminglcd  remains  pure, 

:  fOK<L^ui'»>   •-  <!h  the  chlorine,  at  least  at 
:  «f  (ht  »l(ahol  flame.     The  action  of  the 
e  •nbtiauile  becomes  energetic  whenever 
L    The  gas  enUr^'es   much  in  volume, 
ttmt^t-hwsm  mallet  is  produced.    Se- 
at  puts  of  the   mixed    gas,   containintr 
•«n  and  a   half  of  pure  liydrov;en  and 
Nffat  lad  a  half  of  pcrphosphureted  gas, 
I  tag)itT--iix   of  muriatic  acid  gas,  con- 
fan^ -uirw   of  hydrogen;  whence    per- 
MMed    hydrogen    evidently    contains  a 
Mui  alialf  of  pure  hydrogen  condensed 
t  volviMt  just  like  (he  protophospliurcted 
He   gas   from    phosphuret   of  lime   and 
which  is  tlie  purest  that  can  be  obtained, 
ll    alK>,   by   a   similar    Ireaiment,    three 
B  of  muriatic  acid  gv  fi<r  every  volume 
feurr  perphosphureled  hydrogen,  indicat- 
'  nd  a  half  of  pure  hydrogen  con- 

.rigle  volume.  The  mixed  gas 
hOK^ihuret  of  lime  and  water  contains 
Mb  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  uncombined 
a.  Such  mixed  giis,  heated  by  a  spirit 
I  cootact  with  fine  iron  or  copper  wire  in 
^asrl,  affords  out  of  every  volume  of  the 
■ifciili  till  gas  one  volume  and  a  half  of 
VTO^cn. 
dcr  lo  effect  the  analysis  of  the  pcrphos- 


phureted gas  by  oxygen,  M.  Dumai  prepared 
absolutely  pure  carbonic  acid.  Some  of  it  he 
mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  pure  oxygen  ; 
and  some  with  variable  proportions  of  jicrphos- 
phureled  hydroj;en  oblainea  from  polassa  w  ter 
and  phosphorus,  lie  then  heated  the  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  oxygen  to  212"  or  230° 
Fahrenheit,  and  introduced  into  it  by  bubble 
after  bubble  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and 
pcrphosphureted  hydrogen.  With  these  precau- 
tions the  experiment  proceeded  quietly;  each 
bubble  exploded  on  entering,  however  minute  it 
might  be.  The  light  was  f.iint  and  yellowish, 
without  the  lustre  and  viv.icily  observed  in  the 
ordinary  combustions  of  this  kind.  When  the 
operation  was  completed,  he  absorbed  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  moist  fragments  of  caustic  potassa 
used  in  excess,  and  measured  carefully  the  resi- 
duum, ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  residual 
oxygen  by  explosion  with  hydrogen  in  tlie  eudi- 
ometer over  mercury.  Kroin  the  mean  of  these 
experiments,  it  results  that  lol  measures  of 
pcrphosphureted  hydrogen,  produced  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  on  water  of  (wtassa,  con- 
sume l.i2  measures  of  oxygen;  which  maybe 
regarded  as  the  ratio  of  volume  to  volume.  Out 
this  ratio,  sn  simple  in  appeaiance,  becomes 
somewhat  complex  when  we  come  to  consign,  to 
each  of  the  bo<lies  that  the  perphosplmreled  hy- 
drogen coiitaius,  the  portion  o(^  oxygen  due  to  it. 


In  fact, 

of  the  above  gas  =  5  hydrogen  +  3  perphospbiireted  hydrogen 
oxygen  :=  2-5  -(-  5'i. 

',  lAine  volumes  of  pure  perphos-    oxygen  ;  or  eight  volumes  consume  14-6  uf  oxy 
drogva   consume   55   volumes  of    gen ;  but 

8  perphosphurvied  hydrogen  pure  =12  hydrogen  4-  x  phosphorns 
14-6  oxygen  z:    6  -(-  86  phosphorus. 


rcfore  eridenl  that,  in  llie  combustion 

nliaretcd  hydrogrn  made  under  the 

ipacsfted  conditions,  the  hydrogen  takes 

■H  of  o'""'"  """I  the  phosphorus  three, 

iam  ar  us  acid. 

)iplkufcc>  ^'11  gas,  left  to  itself 

ilays,  loses  a  third  of  the  phosphorus 

gooiaiiM,  pasting  to  the  state  of  protophos- 

i  Itftinftn  without  any  change  of  vo- 

Whco  die  per^iliosphureted  hydrogen  is 

■■td    by  the   protoxide   of  azote,  eight 

k  of  th«  former  consume  twenty-one  of 

nra  of  the    latter,  six  of  which  go  to 

irne  «f  hydrogen  in  the  emht  of  the  pcr- 

RMtd  ^M,  and  ftfleen  to  the  phosphorus. 

HE  phioaphoric  acid  is  formed.      Hence 

I  OMntily  of  phosphorus  takes  cither  nine 

■  >«il«Ot«s  of  oxysen ;  which  gives  the 

•ftbdicto  five,  formerly  noticed.     The 

■•  of  protoxide  of  azote  and  perphosphu- 

dtocni  b rttremely  violent,  and  ought  on 

Mul  lobe  performed  on  small  quantities. 

>  tprr'ifie  gravity  of  perphosphurcted  hy- 

f  '*d  by  M.  Dumas  with  much 

,  '.ob«    .         .         .         .     J761 

•i.icn  If  wf  deduct  1 )  vol.  of  hydr.    01 04 

■n  hav*  th*  remainder  .  =  t'C57 

ka^''  '•'■'  re  the  proportion  reduced 

lios"  5  sixteen  to  one.     M.  Du- 

iNMoiirijmr  nydrogen  and  the  phosphorus 

Vot-XVU. 


to  be  combined  in  the  ratio  of  four  atoms  of  the 
former  lo  two  atoms  of  llie  Intter,  stales  tlie  fol- 
lowing proportion : — 

0103  .-  1-658  ::  2487  (=  4  H)  :  40033; 
which  would  be  the  atomic  weight  of  phospho- 
rus OD  the  scale  of  Berzelius,  where  oxygen  := 

~»  12-5 

100,  and  hydrogen  t  6-2175,  ornearly  — -. 

In  this  ingenious  and  elaborate  research  of  M, 
Dumas,  nothing  is  more  strikini;  than  llie  differ- 
ence between  his  specific  gravities  of  these  two 
gases  and  the  densities  assigned  lo  the  same 
gases  in  Dr.  Tlioroscn's  First  Principles,  where 
every  number,  by  a  process  of  logical  legerde- 
main, is  made  to  tally  with  his  atomic  notions  lo 
the  third  or  fourth  place  of  decimals.  Thus  bik 
gas  (perphosphuretcd  hydrogen)  from  phosphu- 
ret of  lime  and  water  lias  a  specific  giavily  of 
O.;i0277;  and  is  thus  made  up: — 
Hydrogen,  1  volume  0.06044  or  1  atom  0-125 
Phosphorus,  1  do.  0  83333       1  15  I 

0-90277 

Bihydrogwet  ofphmphorui  (protophosphurelcd 
hydrogen  of  Dumas). 

Hydrogen,  2  vols.  .         .     01389 

Phosph.      1  do.   .  .    0-8333 

0  9721 
S 


ruo 
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Here  this  gas  li  nailc  tu  contain  t«ra  rolumes 
of  hydrogen,  and  have  a  density  =  0-9722. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  capable  of  com- 
bining. They  may  be  united  by  melting  them 
together  in  a  tube  exhausted  ol'  ajr,  or  under 
water.  In  this  last  case  they  must  be  used  in 
small  quantities ;  as,  at  the  moment  of  their  ac- 
tion, water  is  decomposed,  sometimes  with  ex- 
plosions. They  unite  in  many  proportions.  The 
most  fusible  compound  is  that  of  one  and  a  half 
of  sulphur  to  two  of  phosphorus.  This  remains 
liquid  at  40°  Fahrcnhfiil.  When  solid,  its  color 
is  yellowish-white.  It  is  more  combustible  llian 
phosphorus,  and  distils  undecompounded  at  a 
stroni;  heat.  Had  it  consisted  of  2  sulphur  -I-  4 
phosphorus,  we  should  have  had  a  definite  com- 
pound of  1  prime  of  thfl  first  -|-  1  of  the  second 
constituent.  This  proportion  forms  the  best  com- 
position for  phosphoric  fire-matches  or  bottles.  A 
particle  of  it  attached  to  abnmstone  match  inflames 
when  gently  rubbed  against  a  surface  of  cork  or 
wood.  An  oxide  made  by  heatin;  phosphorus  in 
a  narrow-moutlied  phial  with  an  is[nitfj  wire  an- 
swers the  same  purpose.  The  phial  must  be  kept 
closely  corked,  otherwise  phosphorous  acid  is 
speedily  formed. 

Phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oils,  and  communi- 
cates to  them  the  property  of  appearing  luminous 
in  the  dark.  Alcohol  and  ether  also  dissolve  it, 
but  more  sparingly. 

When  swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  it 
acts  as  a  poison.  Aiote  dissolves  a  little  of  it, 
and  has  its  volume  enlarged  by  about  one-for- 
tieth. 

PHOTINIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history.a  sect 
of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  who  denied  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  They  derive  their  name 
from 

PHOTINUS,  their  founder,  who  was  bishop 
of  Sirmium,  and  a  disciple  of  Marcelliis.  Pho- 
tious  published,  in  the  year  343,  his  notions  re- 
specting the  Deity,  which  were  repugnant  both 
to  the  orthodox  and  Ahan  systems.  He  asserted 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  a  certain  divine 
emanation,  which  he  called  the  Word,  descended 
upon  him  ;  and  that  because  of  the  union  of  the 
divine  word  with  his  human  natuie  he  was  called 
the  Son  of  God,  and  even  God  himself:  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  person,  but  merely  a 
celestial  virtue  proceeding  from  the  Deity.  Both 
parties  condemned  the  bishop  in  the  councils  of 
Antioch  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years  345  and 
347.  He  was  condemned  also  by  the  council  at 
Sirmium  in  3ol,  and  was  afterwards  degraded 
from  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  at  laH  died  in 
exile  in  the  ypar372  or  375.  His  opinions  were 
afterwards  revived  by  Socinus. 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was 
one  uf  the  6nest  geniuses  of  his  time.  He  was 
born  in  Constantinople,  and  descended  of  a  noble 
family.  His  merit  raised  hiin  to  the  patrmrchale  ; 
for,  Bardas  having  driven  Ignatius  from  the  see, 
Photius  was  consecrated  by  Asbesius  in  859. 
He  condemned  Ignatius  in  a  synod,  whereupon 
ibe  pope  excommunicated  him,  and  he,  to 
balance  the  account,  anathematised  the  pope. 
Builius  of  Macedon,  the  emperor  whom  Photius 
Itad  reproved  for  the  murder  of  Michael,  ex- 


pelled him, and  restored  Ignatius;  butaAerwii 
re-established  Photius  ujkiu  Ignatius'i  dcaik, 
876.  At  last  being  wrongfully  accused  ^ 
conspiracy  against  Leo  the  philosopher,  aoai 
successor  to  Basilius,  he  was  expelled  by  Urn 
886,  and  died  soon  after.  He  wrote  a  BiM 
tlieca,  which  contains  an  e\amen  of  280  aiMiHi 
also  253  epistles  ;  the  Nomacanon  under  kt 
teen  titles  ;  an  abridgment  of  the  acts  uf  mn 
councils,  &c.  His  natural  abilities  wert  t| 
great.  There  wa^  no  branch  of  art  or  scteoM 
which  he  was  not  versed.  He  was  fint  raoa 
the  chief  dignities  of  tlie  empire,  being  oi 
principal  secretary  of  slate,  captain  of  the  gm 
and  a  senator ;  and  in  all  these  stations  acqiul 
himself  well.  His  nse  to  the  palriarclialr  t 
very  quick ;  for,  being  a  layman,  be  was  aj 
monk  the  first  day,  reader  the  next,  and  flri 
lowing  day  sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  pni^H 
that  in  six  days  he  attained  to  the  highevtJHI 
the  church.  But  his  unbounded  ambilnml 
him  commit  excesses  which  rendered 
scourge  to  those  about  him.  Fabricius  i 
Bibliotheca,  non  liber,  sed  insigni;  lb 
'  not  a  book,  but  an  illustrious  treasure,'  m  \ 
are  contained  many  curious  tilings  nn  wbeiii 
to  be  found.  It  was  brought  to  light  by  Aa4^ 
Schotus,  and  communicated  by  him  to^*^ 
Hoeschelius,  who  caused  it  to  be 
ICOl.  Schottiis  Ininstated  it  into 
printed  his  translation  alone  in  160 
Greek  text  and  translation  were  prioli 
oeva  in  1611.  The  last  and  best  e<iid 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1653,  folio. 

PHOTOCITE.  a  mixture  of  the  siUe 
carbo  silicate  of  manganese. 

PHOTOMETER,  an  apparatus 
suring  the  intensity  of  light,  and  tlie  t 
of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes, 
roenis  for  this  purpose  have  been  intc 
count  Rumford,  M.  de  Saussure,  Mr.  J 
others.  Mr.  Leslie's  is  the  simplett  i 
of  the  kind,  but  it  only  measure*  the  mO 
intensities  of  light ;  and  a  description 
them  would  take  up  too  much  room.  Well 
refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  Nicholson^ 
sophical  Journal,  vol.  lii.  De  Sautsure't 
meter  is  also  called  a  diaphanometer.  Mr. 
photometer  may  be  considered  as  a  difTvTta 
thermometer,  having  one  of  its  balls  of  coUd 
glass,  the  other  of  black  glass.  The  lig 
duces  no  eH'ccI  upon  the  transpanmt  I 
heats  the  black  ball  according  to  its 
anil  this  heat,  by  depressing  the  liqi 
tube,  mnrks  the  intensity  uf  the  liKhl. 

PHOTOP^lA   (from  ^^c.   ''flu, 
vision),  lucid  vision.     An  afTmion  of  I 
which  the  patient  perceives  lumiiioui  nj 
lines,  or  coruscations. 

PHOXIS,  a  general  of  the  I'h 
burnt  Ij>m(isacus. 

PllllA(;.\Nn/V.,  an  ancient  pcopiec 
Livy,  XXVI.  c.  25. 

PllRAORTI^.  the  son  of  Dejo 
second  king  of  the  Mcdes,  sue 
about   A   A.  C.  657,  and    re(| 

years.     He  was  kdlcd  io  a  frull 

Nineveh,  and  was  lucceeded  by  hU  (oa  ' 
arcs  I. 
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.  >    Or.  fpaoK-  Idiom ; 
)  peculiar  expression ; 


OT,  n.$. 

I :  to  phrase  is  to  term,  style,  call ; 

ctioo ;  style. 

Thoa  tpcok'st 
■•mhI  Blatter  tbaD  thou  didst. 

These  iuns, 
r  them,  by  their  heralds  challeoged 
I  to  arms.  Id.   Henrii  Vill. 

\m  Lord,  and  depart  rrom  evil,  are  phmtet 
criptiire  usetb  lu  eiptess  the  sum  of  reli- 
Tiltatim. 
Now  mince  the  sin, 
oUify  damnation  with  a  phrau  : 
B  conaeoled  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
rely  Bot  (oriMd  it.  Dri^den. 

\mn  of  Ireland  leem  not  to  have  the  least 
if  B  stile,  but  run  on  in  a  flat  phruuului/ti, 
n&  barbarous  terms.  Swift, 

i  third  requisite  of  perspicuity  with 
'  Murray. 

I  nsed  for  a  short  9?ntence 
r  ewCTiil  of  words  cotistrucied  loge- 
ense  fstther  Buffier divides  phrases 
iBnd  iocomplete.  Phrases  are  com- 
■  is  a  noun  and  a  verb,  each  in 
ction  ;  i.  e.  where  the  noun  ei- 
t,  and  the  verb  the  thing  affirmL'd . 
j>lele  phrases  are  those  where  the 
Ite  verb  together  only  do  the  office  of 
ng   of  several   words   without 
tig,  and  which  might  be   ex- 
gle  word.    Thus, '  that  which  is 
omplete  phrase,  which  might  be 
ooe  word,  truth  ;  as,  '  that  which 
1 1)>«  mind,'  i.  e.  ■  truth  satisfies  the 

rin  minic,  menns  a  complete  sense 
»(  one  or  more  musical  propositions, 
by  B  cadence  more  or  less  complete, 
e  there  may  be  various  significations 
|}ie  principal,  which  commences 
the  phrase,  the  expletives,  inci- 
I  or  subordinate.  To  phrtue  is  to 
iirse,  the  different  phrases  of  a 
Mtisic,  without  phrases,  called 


also  hemistics,  is  sound  without  sense,  whether 
in  its  composition  or  performance. 

PiiRASF.,  or  Phrased,  a  musical  composition 
performed  upon  tlie  principle  of  hemistics,  or 
whose  melodic  phrases  are  rounded  oS". 

PuRASEOLucY  is  also  used  for  a  collection 
of  the  phrases  or  elegant  expressions  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

PHREAS  (John),  M.  D.,  an  En^Vah  phy- 
sician, born  at  London  in  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  fellow  of  Baliol  College.  He  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  into  Latin  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  other  ancient  works.  He  read  lectures  on 
medicine  at  Ferrara,  Florence,  and  Padua,  at 
which  last  university  he  was  presented  with  bis 
decree.     He  died  in  146.5. 

PHREIATIS,  or  Pureatium,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, was  a  court  belonging  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  situated  upon  the  sea-shore  in 
the  Pineus.  The  name  is  derived  from  airo  r» 
^pearo;,  because  it  stood  in  a  pit ;  or,  as  others 
suppose,  from  the  hero  Phreatus.  This  court 
heard  such  causes  as  concerned  persons  who  had 
fled  out  of  their  own  couiitry  for  murder,  or 
those  who  fled  for  involuntary  homicide,  and 
who  hull  afterwards  committed  a  deliberate  and 
wilful  murder.  The  first  who  was  tried  in  this 
place  wasTeucer,on  a  groundless  suspicion  that 
tie  had  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Ajax. 
The  accused  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  hind, 
or  so  much  as  to  cast  anchor,  but  pleaded  his 
cause  in  his  bark  ;  and  if  found  guilty  was  com- 
mitted to  the  mercy  of  tlie  winds  and  waves, 
or,  as  some  say,  sufTered  more  condign  punish- 
ment ;  if  innocent  he  was  only  cleared  of  the 
second  fact,  and,  according  to  custom,  under- 
went a  twelvemonth's  banishment  for  the  former. 
See  Potter's  Or.  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 

PHRENETIC  IS  used  of  those  who,  without 
being  absolutely  mad,  are  subject  to  such  strong 
sallies  of  imagination  as  in  some  measure  pervert 
their  Judgment  and  cause  them  to  act  in  a  way 
different  from  the  more  rational  part  of  mankind. 

PHllEMTIS  is  the  same  with  phrenzy ;  an  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  attended  with  an  acute 
fever  and  delirium.    See  .Mkihcink. 
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3Y  (of  Gr.  ^pqv  the  mind,  and 
t),  denotes  strictly  the  science  of 
ncently  been  applied  to  a  new 
hy,  which  teacties — 
tba  bnia  is  a  congeries  of  so  many 
tfia,  each  of  which  is  the  organ  of 
|s  tpecial  &cully. 

■^-  ^       tof  manifesting  each  (ijculty 

I  to  the  site  and  activity 

:  of  the  biain  with  which  it 

I  be  ia  immediate  connexion. 

I  pvasible  to  ascertain,  during  life, 

I  of  these  organs  by  the  corres- 

tbennccs  or  enlargements  on  the 

I  of  the  cranium. 

•  Biutv  it  is  suggested  that  the 
y,  10  application  to  the  hypothesis, 


the  legitimacy  of  which  is  now  to  be  discussed, 
'  seems  too  presumptive  and  loo  restrictive — too 
presumptive  in  implying  or  taking  for  granted 
that  this  is  the  true  science  of  mind  ;  and  too  re- 
strictive, because  the  phrenic  or  mental  part  of 
the  argument  does  not  comprehend  its  whole 
scope  and  bearing;  the  system  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  (the  principal  founders  and  promul- 
gators of  it),  constituting,  when  taken  in  its  full 
stretch  of  latitude,  in  some  sort  a  new  system  of 
neurology  in  general.'  But  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who 
we  believe  was  the  first  to  propose  the  present 
denomination,  might  have  been  guided  in  his 
choice  by  an  anxiety  which  he  and  his  original 
master,  Gall,  have  ever  manifested  to  scout  tha 
idea  of  their  doctrines  being,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed them  to  be,  merely  a  new  system  of  phy> 
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siognomy .  '  Denude,'  says  Dr.  S., '  the  whole  of 
the  brain,  and  present  it  to  mewithout  any  cranial 
covering,  ana  J  will  pledge  myself  to  as  correct 
an  opinion  of  its  phrenological  character,  as  had 
I  to  judge  of  tlie  same  brain,  surrounded  and 
encompassed  by  its  membraneous  and  bony  in- 
vestments.' Craniology,  therefore,  is  an  impro- 
per appellation  to  give  to  our  science ;  and  cra- 
nioscopy  is  obviously  as  bad,  since  they  both 
suppose  a  knovrledge  only  of  the  exterior, 
uliile  our  investigations  and  our  inferences  have 
to  do  with  what  is  within  much  more  than  what 
is  merely  on  the  surface,  or  manifest  to  every 
beholder.  Our  anatomy  is  new,  our  physiology 
is  new,  our  metaphysics  are  new ;  or  rather,  in 
reference  to  the  last,  we  should  say,  that  meta- 
jihysics  has  hitherto  been  a  science  merely  in 
name,  since  it  has  abandoned  physicology,  and 
taught  to  satisfy  itself  with  mere  abstractions. 

Uur  present  duty  is  that  of  historians  and  nar- 
rators. If  in  the  course  of  the  present  article  a 
bearing  to  one  side  of  the  argument  be  disco- 
vered, let  the  reader  be  told  that  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  since,  when  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
^>ook  first  made  its  appearance,  the  individual 
K'ho  principally  supplies  this  article  furnished  a 
review  of  Dr.  S.'s  volume,  which  all  would  agree 
in  pronouncing  rather  condemnatory  than  in 
support  of  the  doctrine.  See  Eclectic  Iteview, 
1815.  Whether  he  still  preserve  his  originally 
hostile  feeling  to  the  cause,  or  whether  he  be 
completely  indifl'erent  respecting  the  subject, 
and  pretended  science,  is  for  any  reader  to  deter- 
mine who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bestow 
an  hour's  consideration  on  the  topic.  All  that 
yie  think  it  right  further  to  say  in  the  way  of 
preface  a  this,  that  impartiality  shall  at  any  rate 
be  aimed  at,  and  that  failure  shall  not  be  legiti- 
mately chargeable  upon  design  or  intention.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  too,  that, 
although  the  plural  pronoun  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  paper,  as  is  usual  in  all  articles 
admitted  into  a  miscellaneous  collection,  neither 
the  editor,  or  other  contributors,  are  responsible 
for  the  opinions  of  individual  writers  on  subjects 
open  to  controversy. 

We  cannot  perhaps  give  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  our  impartial  feeling  than  by  freely  ex- 
tracting from  able  writers,  who  have  taken  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  the  validity  of  this  doctrine. 
'I'he  first  of  them,  an  acute  reasoner,  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  its  claims. 

'  Neither  in  man  nor  in  animals,'  says  Mr. 
Stone, '  is  it  possible  to  ascertain  during  life  the 
relative  positions  and  sizes  of  those  organs  to 
which  each  of  the  more  favored  faculties  has  been 
assigned  <  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  lately  observed, '  We  do  not  judge 
by  the  particular  elevations  and  lumps  upon  the 
bkuU,  but  by  its  general  development.  Our  ad- 
versaries are  the  oumpists — ^but  no,  look  at  the 
general  ap|>earance — judge  for  yourselves  (MS. 
notes  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  pathology  of  the  brain,  delivered  in  Ediu- 
bur^h,  1828).  '  WliaU'  continues  Mr.  Stone, 
'  I)r.  Spurzheim  would  have  us  to  understand  by 
this  declaration,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend; 
for  in  the  same  course,  nay,  in  the  same  lecture, 
he  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  individual 
buaipt  and  proUibennces  which  in  fact  consti> 


tate  the  system.  Have  not  the  ph 
like  the  aspiring  giants  of  the  olden 
piled  Mount  Ussa  on  Pelion,  and 
Ulympus,  crowded  organ  upon  org-d 
base  to  the  vertex  of  the  head  f  lla 
supposed  relative  positions  and  din 
these,  as  indicated  by  isolated  pro 
been  taught  in  books,  lectures,  and  di 
all  tlie  phrenological  busts?  ilavt 
pretended  to  measure  them  severally 
vidually  in  living  characters  even  to  tl 
an  inch  i  But  this  is  not  all.  In  adve 
custom  which  different  nations  have  ol 
ing  and  otherwise  changing  the  form  c 
Dr.  Spurzheim  remarked — '  The  insti 
is  worn  for  this  purpose  has  been 
England  ;  I  know  not  exactly  how  1 
been  used,  but  have  heard  about  two 
is  curious  and  worthy  investigation,  a: 
have  you,  should  any  of  you  have  the  o; 
make  this  enquiry,  see,  when  the  boi 
pressed,  whether  the  brain  undemeati 
to  increase  in  size.  You  may  try  it  i 
for,  if  it  be  the  case,  then  we  could 
compress  the  head  in  its  difi°erent  pai 
give  a  direction  and  development  to  tl 
noblest  facts  of  the  human  mind.'— 
of  lectures,  delivered  in  Edinburgh  ir 

'  How  beautiful,'  says  Mr.  S.,  '  is  i 
tion  t  How  characteristic  of  the  i>hi 
all  the  phrenological  speculations  ! 
annus  mirabilis  comes  to  pass  it  v 
millennium  of  phrenology.  We  sha 
deed,  hear  no  more  of  '  little  lumps  ; 
bcrances,'  but  shall  speak  of  the  m 
veneration  being  bounded  on  the  so 
valley  of  amativeness,  and  on  the  ea- 
by  the  caverns  of  destructiventss.  Tl 
public  of  Plato,  the  Atalantis  of  IIj 
Utopia  of  More,  were  all  only  dim 
conceptions  of  that  state  of  perfetlibihl 
the  human  mind  and  heart  are  thus 
susceptible.' 

In  another  part  of  the  pamphlet  f 
we  have  borrowed  this  spirited  extraci 
most  eloquent  appeal  against  the  ph: 
tenets  grounded  on  the  assumption  th. 
circumstances,  the  force  of  example 
varieties  of  creeds,  have  mucli  more 
the  excitement  and  manifestation  of  ]>:: 
have  the  physical  construction,  whet 
head  or  any  other  part  of  the  frame, 
that  we  can  only  extract  a  ))art  of  this 

'  Tlie  organ  of  destructivenes>, 
termetl  that  of  murder,  is  considered  h; 
nologists  as  having  been  completely  e; 
yet  the  manifestation  of  the  feelinc^  atl 
ttiis  faculty  will  invariably  be  found 
from  those  external  circumsUinres  : 
causes  which  alone  appear  to  detenu 
darker,  as  well  as  the  brighter,  traits 
character.' — 

'The  duty  of  vengeance  is  held  to  I 
tive  among  the  North  American  Indi 
instance  is  related  by  a  traveller  of  a  yo 
taw,  who,  having  been  reproved  by  h 
'  took  it  so  ill  a.H,  in  the  fury  of  his  >h; 
solve  on  his  own  death.'  lie  committi 
and  his  sister,  being  his  nearest  re 
thinking  herself  bound  to  rcvence  hi: 
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lail  caused  lier  brother's  death, 
r<ir  liL<  life.      '  W'hereu|ion    the 
■elf  to  her  fate,  and  died 
:iler." — Roman'!)  Natural 
ftrnls.     Anioiig  the  .lApkine;ie  the 
nc*  is  carried  so  fiir  that  even  the 
>ll  At  till?  men,  carry  a  ilajger  in 
'  cinjiloy  It  with  the  utmost  cool- 
[iiarrels,  not  only  ai^inst 
but  even  against   their 
And  nearest  relatives. — 
fcl  an ;  1  lombers;'s  V'oyat^es 

l\ar.itschaj,  or  black  L'ir- 
^ilar  principle  prevails.    When  one 
)  killed  b)  another,  the  relatives  of 
sider  il  necessary  to  avenge  his 
blood  of  the  murderer,  which  they 
Sis  alone  i;ive   rest  to  his  and    their 

rth's  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and 
superstitious  notions  and  habits 
oplc.  without  any  reference  to  the  j;e- 
cervbrol  development,  invariably 
kI  determine  their  individual  dis- 
nations  therefore,  emerge 
ifity,  different  circumstances 
'sarae  constitution  excite  feel- 
iplcs  of  an  opposite  description, 
everv  respect  a  striking  revolu- 
iactM.  Thus  the  (>oths  on  their  first 
I  indiscriminately  man,  woman, 
every  where  betrayed  the  most 
(:tii.  after  their  intercourse  with 
people  became  remark- 
Ipi  1  n«  delight  which  it 

;s  III  wiiness  the  combats  of  the 
Ihc  cruel  sports  of  ilie  circus, 
5c  in  crimes  which  gave  rite  to  a 
tun,  a  lJ«liKiil.t,  is  -ifterwards  ad- 
w»ll  as  iliuw   '  European   sove- 
Klian  countries  over  the  record  of 
|lbe  vtul  of  humanity  might  well  be 

wicb  calainitoiu  eras,  we  con- 
tjie  writer,  '  the  demon-like  Ko- 
Bt,  or  Carrere,  resting  amidst  the 
uel  and  licentious  passions;  or 
.  our  eyes  to  the  honors  of  the 
fthe  massacre  of  Uartlioloinew, 
bled  enthosiast  committing 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
and  projiensily  to  de- 
ery  initancp  to  be  a  feel- 
land  excited  by  the  inHueiice  of  in- 
•feuices,  and  the  prevailing  spirit 
t  «f  iIm  times,  rather  than  the  result 
solar  conf^^iiriiKvii  ;md  development 
■  mrt  < '  ursiiig  the  iiidivi- 

IBaehau..  '  to  tlie  coramissioa 

It  ainciou*  ctiiuu.' 
«r   p(oc«vii  to  extract  from  a  writer 
nioQ*  anit  '1  wilt  always  com- 

i%ct.  ai  r  'm  11  mind  iil  once 

mi  "  ■'  '  :     "  on  ab- 

Mj'  "rn  bias 

f«»u ..•■.;...•.-  I ,....-,  .........J  U'cause 
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Ir   Alir TTiiihy,  '  I  must  readily 

I    in  this  system  of 

^  t      _  of  cffecU  produced 


may  be  the  result  of  mo<1ificalions  of  vital  actions, 
transmitted  through  diversities  of  structure,  I 
must  strongly  protest  against  the  opinion  that 
the  organs  themselves  are  perceptive;  or,  in- 
deed, against  any  opinion  which  impuuns  the 
belief  of  the  unity  of  tlial  which  is  perceptive, 
rational,  and  intelligent.  Many  of  our  actions 
are  the  rc'iults  of  complicated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  each  seeming  to  have  yielded  a  portion 
of  its  peculiar  interests  so  as  to  produce  a  mo- 
dified result.  But  how,  may  I  ask.  has  thi* 
compromise  been  made?  A  gentleman  onte 
humorously  answered  this  question  by  saving 
that  it  was  done  by  committees  of  the  several 
organs,  and  a  board  of  control.  But  if  an 
intelligent,  discretionary,  and  controlling  power 
be  granted,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  demand  any 
more.' 

'  I  had  great  gratification,'  Mr.  A.  remarks  in 
another  part  of  his  pamphlet, '  in  being  intimate 
witli  Dr.  Spurzheim  whilst  he  remained  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  a  kind  of  badinage  1  proposed  to 
him  questions  which  he  answered  with  facility, 
and  in  a  manner  that  showed  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  For  instance,  1  en- 
quired whether  he  had  discovered  any  organ  of 
common  sense ;  and  he  replied  in  tlie  negative. 
I  then  demanded  in  what  that  quality  consisted  I 
and  he  answered,  in  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween otlier  organs.  This  answer  shows  why  a 
quality  so  peculiarly  useful  is  common  to  all, 
and  rare  in  any ;  for  there  are  but  few  who  have 
not  prrjudices  or  (lartialities,  hopes  or  fears,  or 
predominant  feelings  which  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  that  middle  and  equal  course  of  thought 
and  conduct  which  unbiatseil  consideration  or 
common  sense  indicates  luid  directs.  I  enquired 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim  if  there  was  any  organ  of 
self-conlrol,  or,  if  not,  whence  that  power  ori- 
ginated !  He  said  'it  IS  the  restdt  of  a  predo- 
minating motive:  thus  Justice  may  control 
avarice,  and  avarice  sensuality.'  In  short,  I 
readily  acknowledge  my  inability  to  otfer  any 
rational  objection  to  Gall's  and  Spunheini's 
sysiein  of  phrenology,  as  affording  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  motives  of  human  actions.' 

From  the  avowed  enemy,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  qualified  friend  in  the  second,  to  the 
tenets  under  disjiute,  we  now  tuni  to  an  article 
published  in  No.  3,  of  the  I'uren.Ti  <iuarierly 
Ueview ;  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
able  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  phrenologists 
that  ever  demanded  the  public  attrntion. 

'The  meinpliysics,'  sa)s  the  Keviewcr  of 
phrenology,  '  pr«lend  to  greater  validity  than  all 
other  systems,  yet  it  is  not  thus  that  we,  lU 
votaries,  maintain  il,  but  by  the  relation  of  cere- 
bral develu|>eiiienl  to  mental  manifestations.  It 
is  upon  facts  confirmini;  this  relation  that  v»e 
proceed,  and  the  number  « Inch  we  have  collected 
exceeds  all  belief.  The  collection  of  Dr.  (iail, 
that  of  Dr.  Spunheim,  of  Mr.  Deville,  whose 
leal  and  activity  in  promotint;  the  practical  iiart 
of  the  science  cannot  be  suflicieiitly  commemied ; 
those  of  the  phrenological  societies  of  London, 
F'-dinburgh,  and  many  other  places,  contain  many 
thousands  of  I'.icts  which  are  inconirovertible. 
It  is  nut  in  the  power  of  any  ]>brenulogist  to 
irregister  al  I  living  examples,  but  we  build  out 
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prelensioiis  upon  every  age  of  the  world,  and 
Call  nut  only  modems  but  ancir^nts  to  our  aid. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  our 
pretensions  it  must  be  briefly  noticed.  Every 
head  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
antiquity  is  in  as  exact  conformity  with  our 
doctrine  as  if  we  ourselves  had  moulded  it  for 
our  own  purposes.  The  bad  Koman  emperors, 
Caligula,  Nero,  Caracalla,  have  the  regions  where 
the  inferior  faculties  reside  very  much  develo|^d, 
while  the  antagonist  fhculties  are  small.  The 
Antonines  have  heads  that  would  do  honor  to 
any  man.  \'itellius  is  a  mass  of  sensuality,  de- 
prived of  all  elevation.  The  Roman  Gladiator 
most  powerful  in  the  basilary  region  has  a  nar- 
row and  contracted  forehead,  where  little  reason 
could  reside.  In  Homer  the  development  of 
ideality  is  immense,  and  still  greater  perhaps  in 
the  rapturous  Pindar.  In  Demosthenes  there  is 
a  fine  show  of  the  superior  (acuities,  but  the 
organ  of  language  is  not  the  most  prominent, 
neither  were  the  natural  command  and  flow  of 
words  the  charactenstics  of  his  eloquence.  His 
desire  of  gain  too  is  largely  developed  The 
head  of  Socrates  is  such  as  Drs.Gall  and  Spurr- 
heim  would  model  to  demonslnite  the  organ  of 
marvellousness,  and  a  mind  of  visions ;  and  so 
is  a  head  more  modem,  that  of  Torquato  Tasso. 
The  head  of  Zeno  is  that  of  a  profound  and 
moral  thinker,  as  he  was.  That  of  Seneca  has 
much  bad  but  more  good,  so  balanced  that  a 
struggle  between  them  will  be  necessary,  but  the 
latter  will  generally  prevail.  The  head  of  Cicero, 
larger  on  one  side  than  the  other,  has  more  lan- 
guage than  Demosthenes,  with  large  reflecting 
focullies,  vanity,  the  desire  of  gain  and  of  fame, 
Hiid  cautiousness,  great  with  little  hope,  and 
little  courage.  In  snort,  the  example  of  antique 
statues  in  our  favor  are  innumerable.  Now, 
either  thcie  heads  are  genuine  casts,  or  they  are 
not.  If  casts,  their  perfect  coincidence  with  the 
respeciive  rliaracters  most  phrenologically  pro- 
claims, what  all  men,  indeed,  long  since  have 
known,  that  nature  has  acted  in  all  ages  by  im- 
mutable laws.  If  they  are  not  casts,  but  ideal 
liea<ls,  then  the  ancients  had  observed  the  fact 
that  «  certain  form  of  head  regularly  accom- 
panied such  a  power  of  mind  ;  and  tlieir  sculp- 
tors, without  accounting  for  it,  registered  it  in 
their  worlis.' 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  regular  devclop- 
nieiii  of  the  subject  before  us  ;  and  the  order  we 
intend  to  pursue  is,  first  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  conception 
of  the  organological  hvpotheiis,  then  describe 
the  present  condition  of  the  assumed  science, 
engage  in  an  investigation  of  the  arguments  for, 
and  objections  against, its  becoming  substantively 
as  a  body  of  le'.^itimate  doctnne;  and  conclude 
with  a  few  corollaries  conlaining  our  own  infer- 
Mce. 

'  In  the  ninth  year  of  my  aje,'  says  Pr.  Gall, 
'  my  parenu  srnt  me  to  one  of  my  uncles,  who 
was  A  cIpi^Tnitn  in  the  Black  lorest,  and  who, 
10  order  to  inspire  me  iviili  emif.ilion,  gave  me 
a  com|>»nion  in  my  studies.  I  was,  however, 
fn-?piniily  ri'pro.iched  for  not  Icuming  my  lesson 
•o  well  A*  he  did,  partictilarlv  »s  more  was  ex- 
p»ci»d    from  roc   than   from   him.      From   mv 


uncle  we  were  both  put  to  school  at  Dadea^l 
Rastadi,  and  there,  whenever  our  task 
learn  by  heart,  I  was  always  surpassed  by  bo]f 
who,  in  their  other  exercises,  were  much  li| 
inferiors.  As  every  one  of  those  who  were  xt> 
markable  for  this  talent  bad  large  and  promoMl 
eves,  we  gave  them  the  nick-name  of  oi-ent 
■fhree  years  after  this  we  went  to  xhom  t 
Bruchsa,  and  there  again  the  ox-«yed  schofaa 
mortified  me  as  before.  Two  years  later  I  mwli 
to  Strasburgh,  and  still  found  that,  howevrr  a* 
derate  their  abilities  in  other  respects,  tlic  pupjii 
with  prominent  eyes  all  learnt  by  beait 
greatest  ease. 

'  Although,'  continues  our  author, '  I 
terly  destitute  of  previous  knowledge,  I 
not  help  concluding  that  prominent  ere 
the  mark  of  a  good  memory  ;  and  the 
between  this  external  sign  and  the  mental 
occured  to  me.  •  It  was  not,  however, 
time  al\ert^ards  thai,  led  on  from  obsi 
observation,  from  reflection  to  reflection, 
to  conceive  that  since  memory  has  its 
sign  the  other  faculties  might  very  well ' 
From  that  moment  every  person  re: 
any  talent,  or  for  any  quality,  became  the 
new  attention,  and  all  my  thoughts  were 
to  a  minute  study  of  the  form  of  thei 
Little  by  little  I  ventured  to  flatter  myi 
I  could  perceive  one  constant  shape  in 
of  every  great  painter,  of  every  great  i 
of  every  great  mechanic,  severally  dei 
decided  predisposition  in  the  individual 
or  other  of  these  arts.  I  n  the  mean  timt 
begun  the  study  of  medicine,  where 
much  aliout  the  functions  of  the  miud 
viscera,  li<c.,  but  not  a  word  about  the 
of  the  brain.  My  former  observaiioos 
curred  to  me,  and  led  me  to  sus 
after^vard5  proved,  that  the  form  ol 
entirely  due  to  the  form  of  the  vi: 
contained  in  it.  From  that  instant  I 
hope  of  being  able  one  day  to  dctermi 
and  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man, 
of  his  cerebral  organisation,  and  of  est 
physiology  of  the  brain.  1  therefore 
continue  ray  researches  until  I  shoul 
object  or  nnd  it  impossible.  The 
have  been  less  difficult  had  I  abandoned 
entirely  to  nature.  But  I  had  already 
too  much  of  the  errors  and  prejod 
taught  u|>on  those  subjects  not  to  be  ' 
them,  and  I  was  still  farther  entangled  hf 
doctrines  of  metaphysicians,  who  teach  Aol  • 
our  ideas  come  by  our  senses  ;  that  ;ill  mm  # 
bom  alike,  that  education  and  arcidiiil  ilHi 
make  them  differ.  If  this  be  true,  said  I,  ■ 
fecully  can  have  an  external  mgn,  and  to  ■■! 
the  brain  in  parts  and  its  ftinciioiM  i.i  khMM 
madness.  Still  I  remembered  niv  formrr  oiM 
vat  ions  ;  I  knew  that  the  ( i  *\it 

my  brothers  and  sisters,  s  ■ 

playmates,  had  from  then  iih,.iuy  itmi  i4mI 
were  all  alike.  I  saw  that  eduraltoa  «M  1 
stowed  iu  vain  on  some  prnons,  that  ollM*  ij 
ulcnts  without  it  1  observer!  a  propaitiM 
variety  in  the  disposition  of  aniouib.  %m, 
dogs  are  iHim  hunters,  while  others  of  tW  Ml 
litter  cannot  lie  taught ;  some  arc 
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In  Virds  "here  is  a  similar  diver- 
tic  loimal  Jungdom  spoke  ihen  in 
^ftioatt  furodses,  and  1  resolved  lo 
'  plan.     Il  was  not  tilt  thirty  years 
at  io  unintemjpled  study  in  ob- 
i  of  ever^-  Ueicription,  and  in  many 
en   remarkable  for   some  talent  or 
for  some  vice  or  some  virtue,  in 
at  animals,  domestic  or  wild,  the 
air  or  of  earth,  that  I  ventured  lo 
Dbservalions,  and   publish  them  in 
nsivc  work.' 
beim's  physiognomical  work,  pub- 
1  years  since,  we  find  a  collection  of 
exceedm?  belief,  illustrative 
'  Dlb  of  the  variety  and  incon- 
1  character — by  inconsistency 
t  talents  and  virtues  are  manifested 
Bvtduals,  accompanied  by  the  ncgn- 
ullies,  which,  ik  priori,  we  should 
I  liieir  accompaniments ;  or  the  d  it- 
site   qualities   which   renders  the 
ore  remarkable.     We  are  told,  for 
t  virtuous,  and  humane,  and  bene- 
lual,  deli;;hiini;  in  the  murderous 
k,  and  becoming  chaplain  to  a  regi- 
'  lo  give  him  the  chance  of  witnes- 
^uinary  spectacles.     Of  another 
1,  who  at  the  same  time  was  gifted 
religious  impressions  and  such 
lities  that,  in  the  voluntary  act 
■nd  deploring  to  his  spiritual  di- 
Uural  tendencies,'  he  was  found  in 
iog  the  confessor's  watch !  Such  and 
V  el  lous  inconsistencies  of  character 
nil  be  found  interspersed  amons;  the 
nm  and  other  of  the  phrenolo- 
I  of  tlie  most  slender  observa- 
the  smallest  cortesfiondence 
J,  will  have  constantly  before  him 
igti  of  this  variety  and  inconsistency. 
out  of  place  to  enter  minutely 
Fcurious  pnxess  of  organic  evolii- 
iprimordial  germ.    Under  the  word 
Ire  already  adverted  to  it,  and  vhall 
lo  treat  of  it  more  fully  when 
tide  pHTSioiooT.     It  may  suffice 
hat,  although  much  remains  lo  be 
t  growth  of  bniin,  nerve,  and  bone, 
inifest  that  nervous  and  mem- 
ke  the  precedence  of  osseous 
the  evolution  of  brain  is  not 
I  by  bony  casement,  but  that  the  os- 
to  be  directed    by  cerebral 
the  hardening  of  the  skull 
i,  as  we  have  said,  directed 
ation  of  the  nervous  system ;  of 
^«v«o  the  brain  itself  is  *he  last  to 
CJt  may  here,  howevei,  hi  fur 
I,  that  the  bony  cnvclopmer.: 
»,  as  we  commonly  express  oui- 
,  consists  of  two  layers,  and  that 
inner  surface  are  not  in  all  in- 
erery  part  completely  in  corre- 
liis  (act  na.<,  indeed,  been  brought 
iiiroof  of  craniological  pretension  ; 
I  not  yet  on  the  head  of  objecliont 
ft,  we    must  for  the  present  def»r 
I  in  reference  to  this  particuLv. 


It  is  now  time  that  we  (late  what  we  have  just 
called  the  topography  of  this  system  of  organ- 
ology, or  in  other  words  mention  the  different 
localities  of  the  different  powers  which  have 
been  determined  on  by  tlie  two  great  promulgers 
of  the  doctrine.  Here  we  extract  from  one  of 
the  reviews  before  us;  but  the  reader  may  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  ;  and 
we  rather  prefer  borrowing  from  the  later  publi- 
cations than  extracting  from  tlie  original  works 
themselves,  on  account  of  the  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating state  of  the  pretended  science  (w^  must 
not  assume  its  validity),  and  the  consequent 
variations  of  nomenclature  and  position  that  are 
occasionally  introduced  into  its  terminology 
Indeed  we  shall  find  that  Uall  and  Spunheiic 
do  not  entirely  agree  in  all  particulars,  either  as 
to  place  or  name. 

■To  the  list  given  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  we  shall 
add  from  the  work  of  this  author,  which  the  re- 
viewer has  neglected  to  do,  the  part  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  (acuities  are  supposed  to  reside. 

Db.  Gall's    Diagram,    with    the    GEtMAH 
Names  Translated. 

No.  1.  Zetigmgitrick.    The  instinct  of  genera- 
tion. 

2.  Junperlitbe,   Kmderlicbe.     The   love   of 

oflspring. 

3.  Arefianftiehkcit.    Friendship,  attachment 

4.  Mut/i,  Rausiinu.     Courage,  self-defence 

5.  M  tirgtinu.    Murder,  the  wish  to  destroy 

6.  Li$l,  Srhlauheit,  klughcU-     Cunning. 

T.  JCigenthiinainn.    The  sentiment  of  pro- 
perty. 

8.  SloU,    Hi>chmith,    Hencluwht.      Pride 

self-esteem,  haughtiness. 

9.  EitetkiU,  Rhumtxicht,  EhrgtiU.    Vanity, 

umbitinn. 

10.  Bchiittamkeit,     Vortichi,    Fonkktigkeit. 

Cautiousness,  foresight,  prudence. 

1 1 .  Sachgtdachlniu,      ErtUhiaigt,    Jdhigcit. 

The  memory  of  things,  educability. 

12.  Orliinn,  Ravnaitm.     Local  memory- 

13.  Fcrtontm'mn.     The  memory  of  persona. 

14.  Worlgrdacthniyt.     Verbal  memory. 

15.  SjirachJ'orKkungttinn.     Memory  for  lan- 

guages. 

16.  Furl'cniiim.     Colors. 

17.  Timsivn.     Music. 

18.  Ziikleiumn.     Number. 

19.  Kufuttmn.    Aptitude  for  the  mechanical 

arts. 

20.  VrrplnchmJer  Schiirftinn.    Comparative 

sagacity,    aptitude   for  drawing  com- 
parLsons. 

21.  Metaphyticher    Tteuin.       Metaphysical 

depilJ  of  thought ;  aptitude  for  draw- 
ing conclusions. 

22.  Ifi(j.     Wit. 

23.  Dirhtergriil.     Poetry. 

24.  Gulmulhigkcit,  MilUidtn.    Good  nature. 
24.   Danltllwigtsinn.     Mimicry. 

26.  Theotovhte.    Theosophy,  religion. 

27.  Ftstigkcit.    Firmoes*  of  character. 

Dr.  Spunlieim's  arrangement  of  faculties  » 
comprised  io  orders,  genera,  &c, ;  they  are : — 
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Order  I.— FiEUKOs,  o«  Aifectivb  Faculties. 

Genus  i.  Propensities.  No.  1 .  Amativtnett. 
Situated  in  the  neclc.  Discover  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess  behind  the  ear,  and  the  protuberance  of  the 
occipital  spine  above  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the 
space  between  these  two  elevations  indicates  the 
extent  of  this  organ.  No.  2.  Philoprogenitivenea. 
Protuberance  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull. 
No.  3.  Inhabitiveneu.  No.  4.  Adhaiveneu.  Ly- 
ing on  the  lateral  and  back  part  of  the  head. 
No.  5.  Combattvenut.  On  that  part  of  the  head 
Tvhich  corresponds  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone,  behind  the  mastoid  process. 
No.  6.  VettriKtiveneu.  On  the  side  of  the  head, 
immediately  above  the  ears.  No.  7.  Seattive- 
neu.  In  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  head,  above 
the  organ  of  the  propensity  to  destroy.  No.  8. 
AcquisUiveneu.  At  the  temples,  on  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  No.  9.  Con- 
rtructivenea.  Development  of  the  brain  at  the 
temples. 

Genus  ii.  Sentiments.  No.  10.  Self-etleem. 
An  elevation  in  the  midst  of  the  upper  posterior 
part  of  the  head.  No.  11.  Approbaiivema. 
'  Development  of  the  upper  posterior  and  lateral 
part  of  tne  head  is  observed  in  persons  who  are 
very  fond  of  bemg  caressed,  honored,  and  ap- 
plauded; in  short,  who  are  ambitious.'  No.  12. 
Cautiomnea.  Cautious  persons  are  extremely 
large  on  the  upper  posterior  part  of  both  sides 
of  die  head. 

Genus  iii.  Scperiob  Sentiments.  No.  13. 
Benevoknce.  Superior  middle  part  of  the  fore- 
head elevated  and  prominent.  No.  14.  Venera- 
tion. Head,  generally  elevated  in  the  middle  of 
its  upper  part.  No.  15.  Firmneu.  '  Dr.  Gall 
observes  that  persons  of  a  firm  and  constant 
character  have  the  top  of  the  brain  much  de- 
veloped.' No.  16.  Cofudentiomnett.  On  the  side 
of  the  organ  of  firmness.  No.  17.  Hope.  On  the 
side  of  veneration ;  as  is  No.  18.  Marvellmaneu. 
No.  19.  Ideality.  An  enlargement  above  the  tem- 
ples.in  an  arched  direction.  No.  20.  MirtHfuU 
nea,  or  gayness.  No.  21.  Imitation.  An  eleva- 
tion of  a  semigiobutar  form  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  forehead. 

Order II.  UNDERSTikNoiNC  oa  Intellect.  Ex- 
ternal Senses,  Feeling,  Taste,  Shell, 
Hearing,  Sight. 

Genus  ii.  Perceptive  Faculties.  The  in- 
tellectual faculties  which  perceive  the  existence 
of  external  objects,  and  their  physical  qualities. 
No.  22.  Individuality.  Lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head very  prominent,  indicating  a  development 
of  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  brain.  No.  23. 
Confifuration.  '  The  organ  of  form  seems  to  be 
placed  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit.'  No.  24. 
i'ise.  Near  the  former.  No.  25.  H'cifiht.  In  the 
nieighbourhood  of  form  and  size.  No.  '26.  Color. 
'Ihe  external  jign  of  a  great  development  of  the 
organ  of  this  fiiculty  is  a  vaulted  and  round  arch 
of  the  eyebrows. 

(lenus  iii.  Intellectual  FAcrLTiE.s  which 
perceive  the  relations  of  external  objects  and 
their  physical  qualiles.  No.  27.  LtKiiliti/.  'At 
the  eyebrows,  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  fore- 
head, a  protuberance  on  each  side  reaching  to  the 
Biddla  of  the  forehead.'    No.  28.  Calculation. 


'  In  calculating  individuals  the  arch  of  the  q^ 
brows  is  much  depressed  or  elevated  at  the  Or 
ternal  angle  of  the  dibits,  proving  a  ^nttm 
development  of  brain  behind  this  place.  Ik, 
29.  Order.  '  Its  organ  is  probably  situated  o^ 
ward,  not  far  distant  firom  the  organs  of  size  iril 
space.'  No.  30.  Eventuality.  No.  31.  lime.  Bl| 
tween  the  organs  of  individuality,  space,  ordo^ 
time,  and  cause.  No.  32.  Melody.  '  A  great  d» 
velopmentof  this  organ  enlarges  the  lateral  pun 
of  the  forehead.'  No.33.  Xangw^e.  Promineoa 
of  the  eyes. 

Genus  iv.  Reflective  Faculties.  No.  3i 
Comparison.  An  elevation  in  the  middle  of  ikl 
upper  part  of  the  forehead,  presenting  the  hni 
of  a  reversed  pyramid.  No.  35.  Causality.  'Tit 
superior  part  of  the  forehead  much  developed^ 
and  prominent  in  a  hemispherical  form.' 

As  an  apology  for  his  nomenclature  Dr.  Spaai 
heim  introduces  the  following  remarks  in  tl^ 
preface  to  his  physiognomical  system.  '  Haripg 
formed  new  names,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  i|| 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Tlie  English  langaf^ 
presents  very  few  single  woids  which  eipiea 
my  conception  of  the  peculiar  faculties  of  td 
mind.  Hence  I  was  obliged  to  speak  either  W 
circumlocution,  or  to  make  new  names.  Noil 
I  think,  with  Locke,  that  in  thb  respect  we  bm 
the  same  right  with  our  predecessors,  and  t 
therefore  propose  new  single  names,  Hbidi  I- 
have  formed  as  much  as  possible  conformalik 
to  the  spirit  of  the  language.  Having  establishK 
diiferent  propensities  as  peculiar  faculties  of  tte 
mind,  in  order  to  designate  propensity  I  hnw 
taken  the  termination  ive  as  indicating  tkl 
quality  of  producing,  and  ness  as  indicating  Ikl 
abstract  state;  I  have  therefore  joined  icemmtt 
different  roots,  among  which  1  have  gireotei 
preference  to  English  words  generally  admitiel' 
When  I  could  not  find  such,  I  chose  Lalia  [••j 
ticiples,  which  in  English  are  so  common,  M 
in  expressions  which  denote  a  meaning  simte 
to  that  which  I  look  for,  as  destructivenesj,  pW" 
ductiveness,  &c.' 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  bf 
extracting  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  EUiotMi 
on  the  general  and  relative  localities  of  the  orgMI 
and  faculties : — 

'  The  exact  situation  of  the  organs,'  says  Ik> 
E., '  can  be  learned  from  drawings  or  maitel 
heads  only.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  H 
remarking,  1.  That  the  organs  of  the  faculties  ft 
qualities  common  to  man  and  brutes  are  placed 
in  parts  of  the  brain  common  to  man  and  bniteSj 
at  the  inferior  posterior,  the  posterior  inferior 
and  inferior  anterior  parts  of  tlie  brain,  i.  e.  of  tbi 
instinct  of  propagation,  the  love  of  offspring,  tb 
instinct  of  self-defence,  of  appropriating,  of  «» 
tagem,  &c.  2.  Those  which  belong  to  man  es 
clusively,  and  form  the  barrier  between  man  aiM 
brutes,  are  placed  in  parts  of  the  brain  not  po» 
Ressed  by  brutes,  vii.  the  anterior  superior,  vt 
superior  of  the  front,  i.  e.  of  comparative  sajaoiy 
causality,  wit,  poetic  talent,  and  the  dijj)oiilio« 
to  religious  feelings.  3.  The  more  indispensaM' 
a  quality  or  faculty,  the  nearer  are  its  or)iaix 
placed  to  the  bise  of  the  brain,  or  medium  li"* 
The  first  and  most  indispensable,  the  instinct  o 
pro|)agation,  lies  nearest  tlie  \)»se ;  that  of  ■'*' 
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;  follows.  The  otgan  of  the  senate 
more  indispensable  than  that 
tones  or  numbom;  accordingly 
lial«d  ntsirer  the  medium  line  than 
er.  4.  The  organs  of  fundamental 
I  faculliet  which  mutually  assist  each 
leed  near  to  each  other,  i.  e.  tlie  lore 
I  and  of  offsprine,  of  self-defence, 
\  lo  dwitoy  lift,  of  tones  and  num- 
ns  of  analogous  fundamental 
culties  are  equally  placed  near 
the  orKins  of  the  relations  of 
ones  and  numbers,  are  placed  in 
'  well  as  the  organs  of  the  supe- 
the  organs  of  the  inferior  pro- 

I."  iionlinues  Dr.  E., '  the  arrang^cment 
Wea'itiful,  we  must  not  ima- 
1  :       ;— (I  out  the  head  at  pleasure, 
oom.encj    notions,     lie   dis- 
1  after  another,  just  as  it  uieht 
one  became  known   to  him 
Hely  from  the  oraau  last  dis- 
r»et  of  organ«  <lisco\Bred  by  him 
,  u,  and  »  »ln)n;ar)junient  is  thus 
I  Iruth  of  his  system.'     '  I  defy," 
»ho  attribute  my  determinalion 
Vntal    faculties   and   of  llie  sent 
[to  caprice  or  arbitrary  choice  to 
n  of  the  talent  necessary  for 
tttjinenl  of  this  beautiful 
.  diicovereil,   it  disphiys   the 
ptunn  we  cunnot  cea-^e  lo  adore 
bcr«<uing  as  his  worlu  become 

I  our  eves.' 
DO  we  [mve  above  made  lo  the 
il  jwrt  of  llic  orK^inic 
•  iin,  it  was  suited  that 
^        .1'  .■•.i'liion  of  the  brain  re^n- 
m  and  «iic  of  a?  bony  covering,  the 
nil  ,:.,.^,..i<  of  two  layers  or 
eni-elves  which 
y  a  reticular  nel- 
1  betwern  Ihem.     Now, 
always  in  complete  paral- 
ance  of  there  bcini;  two  would 
apical  infcrenre,  but  as  this  is 
e,  even  by  the  confession  of 
ectors  to  the  doctrine  think 
[\o  ht  he;iril  when  they  arl- 
orreiipondence  between  the 
Mr  of  bone,  in  proof  that 
r  depression,  or  ejpan- 
a  correct  index  of  the 
rbf  the  brain  immediately  un- 
ctions of  this  kind,  and   in 
unv  layer*  of  which  we  are 
^purzbeim  expresses  himself 
: — '  These  two  tables  are 
I  fhilrlren,  they  are  distinct 
listance  one  from  the  other 
Me.     In  gi'iicral,  from  birth 
b»  bniin  begins  lo  diminish 
I  easy  lu  distinguish  the 
Bering  the  size  of  the 
an  empty  space  hc- 
^brsin,  and  l>oth  Inblrs 
Itraiidate  our  assertion. 


It  is  objected  that  both  tables  are  not  paraileS, 
and  that  for  this  reason  il  is  impossible  to  mea- 
sure the  size  of  the  brain  and  its  parts,  accordini; 
to  the  size  and  form  of  the  skull.  Tliis  objection 
falls  to  the  i;round  as  soon  as  our  method  is 
known.  It  is  not  neces.^ry  to  appreciate  the 
minute  dilference  of  size,  in  order  lo  distinguish 
the  ilevelopment  of  the  organs.  These  occupy  a 
hirge  surface,  and  tliey  present  a  very  different 
size  from  llie  lowest  to  the  highest  degree  of  de- 
velopment.' It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  we 
only  intend  to  distinguish  the  size  of  organs,  and 
that  it  is  essential  not  to  confound  this  idea  with 
tlial  of  protubenmcts.  If  one  organ  be  much 
developed,  and  the  neighbouring  organs  very 
little,  the  developed  organ  presents  an  elevation 
or  protuberance ;  but,  if  the  neighbouring  organs 
are  developed  in  proportion,  no  protuberance 
can  be  perceived,  the  surface  is  smooth.  Now 
this  may  happen  if  the  organs  are  much  or  little 
developed.  Every  individual  has  all  ory^ns ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  determined  whether  tlie 
whole  brain,  or  one,  or  several  parts  are  more  or 
less  developed. 

Tliere  is  another  anatomical  difhculty,  which 
we  believe  in  the  general  way  is  considered  more 
formidable  than  the  one  above  announced,  we 
mean  that  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 

'  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  ascertain 
hosv  far  these  sinuses  generally  extend,  and  how 
many  of  the  phrenoltvgical  organs  they  generally  af- 
fect. This  question  is  easily  determined  by  an  a|>- 
peal  to  fact.  A  considerable  number  of  crania  have 
lately  been  opened  with  this  view,  and  it  appears 
that  the  frontal  sinuses  extend  over  a  greater  sur- 
face than  has  hitherto  been  stipposed.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Edinburgh 
University,  exhibited  the  open  crania  belonging 
to  that  museum,  with  a  number  of  other  s|ieci- 
mens,  and  thereby  demonstrated  that  these  si- 
nuse.s,  which  are  very  unequal  in  their  extent 
and  depth,  afl'ecl  frequently  as  many  and  oftPM 
more  llian  one-third  of  the  principal  phrenolo- 
gical organs  ;  and  that  the  retirement  of  the  in- 
ternal lable,  from  the  iriegularilies  and  protru- 
sions on  the  external,  is  so  considerable  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  discover  by  any  external 
manipulation  the  general  size  and  development 
of  the  particular  parts  of  tlw  brain.' 

.Mr.  t'ombe,  perceiving  il  necessary  to  make 
some  reply,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Edinburgh  Assembly  Kooms,  pro- 
ducing all  lh«  counter  specimens  be  could  niid. 
As  this  question  is  one  uliicli  must  be  xiltimiitcli) 
decided  by  the  number  of  facts  brought  forwani, 
and  as  Sir  Vi  illiam  Hamilton's  collection  of  cra- 
nia was  so  very  extensive,  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  phrenologists  to  bring  into  the  arena,  not 
only  the  nUcl  specimens  which  they  have  been 
gathering  in  their  own  museum,  but  as  many 
other  examples  as  they  could  possibly  collect. 
Mr.  Combe,  aware  of  this  fact,  has  announced  to 
the  piihlic  that  he  triumphantly  refuted  Sir  Wil- 
li.iin  Ilamillon's  demonstration,  not  simply  by  the 
collection  of  skulls  from  the  Clyde  Street  Uall, 
but  by  the  whole  of  tlie  open  crania  from  a  pri- 
vate museum. 

We  suspect  there  must  bo  some  misunder- 
standing or   misrepresentation   in  reference  U> 
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the  paiticutan  of  this  lecture ;  for  Mr.  Stone 
declares  the  additional  skulls  to  have  consist(>d 
only  of  that  of  an  infant  two  years  old,  and  two 
of  full  grown  persons.  Mr.  Combe  (who  beside 
the  guaisniee  which  general  respectability  of 
charaicter  ffives  against  any  unmanly  subterfuge, 
is  proverbially  a  candid  and  impartial  advocate) 
would  never,  we  should  conceive,  have  been  de- 
sirous of  deceiving  the  public  by  intimating  that 
he  was  speaking  of  a  considerable  collection, 
which  only  in  point  of  fact  consisted  of  two  and 
a  half. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  iiself  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  we  shall  allow  Dr.  Spurzheim  acain 
to  speak.  *  Our  adversaries  say  that,  on  account 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  organ  of  space  cannot 
be  distinguished.  The  development  of  this 
organ,  however,  and  the  frontal  smuses,  present 
quite  different  forms ;  the  frontal  smuses  only 
form  a  bony  crest,  and  the  isolated  prolube- 
lance  which  indicates  the  particular  develo[>- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  space  is  round  and  large. 
Sometimes  tlie  organ  of  space  is  very  consider- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  there  are  frontal 
sinuses;  then  the  bony  crest  is  perceived,  and 
at  the  same  time  this  part  of  the  forehead  is 
prominent.'  He  has  subsequently  said,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Stone,  that  '  the  frontal  sinuses 
ate  generally  wanting  in  children  and  young 
persons,  and  adults,  and  that  they  occur  only 
in  old  persons,  or  after  chronic  insanity.'  '  Tlie 
absence  of  the  sinuses,' Mr.  S.  replies,  '  in  young 
and  adult  persons  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceed- 
ingly rare ;  so  much  so  as  to  have  escaped  the 
observations  of  Pallin,  Berlin,  I'ortal,  Soemme- 
ring, CaldanI,  and  other  anatomists.' 

Another  anatomical  objection  has  been  urged 
against  the  system,  inasmuch  as  the  organs  are 
not  conltned  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  ex- 
tend allowedly  through  its  whole  mass.  To  this 
objection  Ur.  S  re|ilie<,  '  true  it  is  the  organs 
ate  not  contined  to  the  surface  of  the  brain ; 
they  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  great  swel- 
ling of  the  occipital  bole  (medulla  oblongata), 
and  probably  to  the  commissures  ;  hut.  as  the 
peripncric  expansions  of  the  five  senses  indicate 
the  development  of  the  respective  nerves,  so 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  denote  a  larger  or 
smaller  development  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass. 
This  will  be  understood  by  analogy.  Animals 
which  have  a  large  external  apparaius  of  smell, 
large  nostrils,  large  turbinated  bones,  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  the  pituitary  membranes,  conse- 
quently a  very  considerable  nervous  expansion, 
have  llie  whole  olfactory  nen'e  very  much  deve- 
loped ;  and  it  is  passible  to  measure  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  nerve  in  general  according  to  its 
jieripherjc  expansion.' 

(,'ompariitivc  anatomy  has  been  brought  lo 
bear  agaia^t  cranioscopical  pretence.  Allowing 
It  is  urged  th»t  the  less  complicated  organisa- 
tion of  the  cranium  in  man  than  In  animals,  and 
its  less  dependence  upon  the  facial  bones,  may 
pve  room  for  supposing  that  the  size  and  form 
of  tho  brain  can  be  judged  of  from  the  external 
Gonfigur.)iinn  of  Ihc  skull ;  yet  this  cannot  be  the 
casii  in  the  infirior  animals,  since  their  crania 
are  often  vt  formed  thai  the  greatest  promi- 
iieocrs  of  bono   are   answerable  lo   those  very 


parts  in  which  the  brain  is  the  least  detelml 
'  In  the  liun,  tiger,  wolf,  jcc,  the  temporal  Ml 
is  externally  most  depressed  over  the  part  iAfl{ 
the  subjacent  brain  is  most  fully  developed  ;■ 
the  zygoma  of  the  bone  is  prominent  in  Uia 
animals,  and  extends  over  the  part  where  R 
least  developed.'    Granting,  lay  the 
gists  in  reply,  that  such  is  the  case, 
that  tlie  cranioscopical  difficulties  may  be 
in  one  race  of  animals  tlun  in  another,  yeml 
find  the  argument  good   in  all  so  fax  xs  it  4|| 
extend,  and  where  the  brain's  developmeol 
displayed  by  the  exterior  shape  and  siicof 
thus  will  the  doctrine  be  found  illustra 
among  the  brute  creation.     The  courageoHS 
mals,  Ur.  Spurzheim  tells  us,  even  withagt 
ference  lo  their  site  or  kind,  '  have  the  Serf 
tween  and  behind  the  ears  very  large.'    Tbil 
an  unfailing  sign  to  disting\iish  or  tecwsM 
a  horse  be   shy  and  timid,  or   bold    and  m 
The  same  difference  is  observed  in  game 
and  game  hens  in  comparison  with  the 
cock.      '  Fighting  cocks,'  he  adds,  in 
place,  *  are  less  than  dunghill  cocks  and 
are  stronger  than   rabbits,  tliough  less 
ous ;'  so  that  courage  does  not  depend 
show  itself  necessarily  connected  with, 
and  strength. 

TiKipalfiological  weapons  with  which 
lu^'  has  been  combatetl  appear  to  be  of 
formidable  kind,  flow  is  it  possible,  coc 
with  your  tenets  of  an  organ  for  this  and 
gan  for  that  faculty,  that  the  brain  shouldl 
times  be  wounded,  part  of  it  lorn  away, ' 
sively  diseased,  occasionally  ossified 
its  whole  extent,   or  dissolved  in  water, 
cases   of   chronic   hydrocephalus?     Ha»' 
possible,  the  anii-phrenologisis  sav,  that 
things  should  occur  and  Ihe  monifcstati 
cullies  continue  through   life,  as  if  oi 
ha|ipened  lo  one  or  several  of  your 
giins,   while   upon   your   own   princv 
should    not   only  be   injured   but   acl 
siroyed  ? 

\  our  arguments,  say  their  oppooeal 
loo  much,  and  you  must  give  up  your  o 
of  the  brain  being  at  all   necessary  m 
fcstation  of  mind,  before  you  can 
valid  objection  lo  Uie  phrenological 
the  principle  that  morbid  conditions  of 
bral   organ  may  exist  without   llie  lesion 
always  manifest  by  those  m.irks  winch oix 
suppose  must  of  course  stamp  the  nature 
received  injur)'.      And   in   trulli  ihe  p 
and  medicid  praclilioner  meet  with  a  grot 
in  this  way  which  n  exco-'lim.lv  n>><teiiOTl 
puulins  upon  any  hy^Miii  Ijal 

tion.     Nor  is  it  in  the  br.i  •   ii  <^ftt 

Ihological  puzries  are  often  iirewntinglh«DMM 
and  we  have  just  popped  upon  a  iMr^tnd^ 
turning  over  I'  e  pages  of  Spunnrim'i  ■• 
which  we  may  as  well  extract  as  ex^nm  I 
same  thing  in  our  own  words — '  It  u  ina,'  • 
he,  '  that  very  considerable  injuria  of  th*  | 
produce  soroeiimes  very  slight  pertuti 
the  manifestation  of  llir  mind,  i 
slight  injuries  of  tlie  bniin  are 
often  with  ilu"  most  violent  acciddtta. 
also  happens  m  other  parts  of  the  b«l/. 
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17  oouidenble  aksce4«e«  aie  found  in 
^  vkbaol  a  considerable  preceding  de- 
M  ia  At  tespiratioa.  Are  not  tl\e  lungs, 
^  (he  oi^Bn  of  respiration  ?  Sometimes 
oat  are  obserred  in  the  heart  without  any 
He  duturbance  of  circulation ;  is  not, 
,  (be  htait  the  oi^n  of  circulation !  Hence 
atf  %o  attribute  to  the  wound,  or  to  its 
it  Btust  be  attributed  to  the  particular 
y  of  the  sick  person.  Thus  we  may 
vlnr  oAm  DO  accident  results  from  a 
litMnble  wound  of  the  brain  ;  namely, 
tt  wboae  irritability  is  very  weak;  while 
Irritable  persons,  very  slight  wounds 
llw  Moal  lerious  consequences.' 
■IPUB,  liie  orgnnolot;ists  urge  the  vague 
Mloos  way  in  which  most  of  the  tales 
1  coodiiion  of  brain  are  told. 
mf  Da.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  their 
I,  '  *U  these  observations  were  as  correct 
ndMin  state  them  to  be,  not  only  phre- 
itmld  be  subverted  ah  imo  fundo,  but  it 
I  inpofaible  to  maintain  that  the  brain 
■I  any  intellectual  functions,  or  indeed 
rtions  except  that  of  terminntini;  the 
riCnicture  of  man  with  a  round  nob,  on 
lukcn  hang  broad  brimmed  hats.  Were 
,  Bid  to  be  fibrous,  converted  to  bone 
\  km  of  any  faculty,  vital,  animul,  intel- 
«ere  it  really  liquid  and  addled  as  it 
hi  be,  and  no  thought  oractionweakcnetl, 
J  ia  the  irtoislible  consequence.  But  the 
id  kidefinite  manner  in  which  all  these 
I  wc  produced  save  the  head  and  its 
ftoa  tbe  imputation  of  being  useless 
|M,  aad  ^ve  phrenology  a  chance  of  a 
pv  life  than  its  opponents  wi^h.  In  or- 
feRtain  whether  an  injury  done  to  any 
rr>llowed  by  the  disease  of  any 
1  method  is,  to  observe  whether 
M  attached  to  that  ormn  is  diseased  or 
■  Ik  loco-motion  be  supposed  to  de- 
nt Am  solens  maximus  muscle;  to  a.s> 
M«e  ihould  observe  whether,  when  this 
I  murvd,  the  power  of  loco-motion  bo 
I  or  BOL  Tlie  same  process  should  be 
Willi  the  brain  ;  if  an  ounce  or  two  of 
I  of  cnitiousnos  be  carried  away,  as  in 
it  jmued  to  have  been,  we  should  not 
•iMdWr  the  faculty  of  music,  or  even- 
hal  bacn  diminishe«l  or  increased,  but 
the  poor  patient  were  more  or  less  cau- 
iB  b»  wa»  before.  What  we  do  maintain 
■r  pmieccMon  and  opponents  did  not 
4ha  due  mnns  of  observmE  the  facts 
9f  Imt«  nalcd  ;  for,  in>te»d  of  looking 
hrnhiw  which  we  attach  to  the  injured 
*c<|aa(c<l,  they  endeavour  to  find  there 
§f  pewen  which  do  not  belong  to  those 
K  pawwa  which  we  do  not  allow  to  exist 
I* aiaple  fundamental  faculties,  percep- 
■OfjTi  jodfmeni,  imagination,  &c.  Thexe 
m  Baotfttood  by  the  doctors  of  the  old 
Hy  nty  well  survive  a  partial  lesion  of 

wr  loop-hole,  as  it  would  be  called  by 
mau,  ito  the  phrenologist')  employ  in 
ina^  to  gvt  lhmu)th  the  diflicullies  of 
iMMn,  tuMttendcd  with  cories[)onding 


injury,  namely,  the  duplicity  of  the  nervous 
system  with  the  brain  at  iu  head.  l>et  the 
whole  side,  they  say,  of  the  head  be  involved  in 
disorder,  yet,  if  the  opposite  side  maintain  its 
integrity,  the  individual  may  continue  to  pre- 
serve and  manifest  tlie  faculties  of  the  parts 
without  much  observable  diiference  in  power, 
just  as  the  faculty  of  vision  is  maintained  after 
the  loss  of  one  eye.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by 
Spurzheim  some  rather  curious  tales  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle,  and  such  as,  were  we  de- 
cidedly friendly  to  one  side  of  the  argument  in 
the  way  of  partizanshin,  we  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  keep  in  the  back  ground  of  the 
phrenological  picture.  However,  one  of  them 
which  strikes  us,  and  will  strike  our  readers,  as 
the  most  marvellous,  is  not  given  by  Spurzheim 
himself,  but  by  another  anatomist  of  celebrity 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  now  can- 
vassed. Spurzheim  says  '  it  is  evident  that  both 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  may  be  in  a  quite  dif- 
ferent or  even  opposite  slate.  Tiedeman  relates 
the  example  of  one  Moser  who  was  insane  on 
one  side,  and  who  observed  his  madness  with 
the  other.  Gall  attended  a  minister  who  had  a 
similar  disea.se  for  three  years.  He  heard  con- 
stantly on  his  left  side  reproaches  and  injuries ; 
he  turned  his  head  on  this  side  and  looked  at  the 
persons.  W'ith  his  right  side  he  commonly 
judged  the  madne.ss  of  his  left  side;  but  some- 
time>  in  a  fit  of  fever  he  could  not  rectify  his 

fieculiar  state.  Long  after  being  cured,  if  he 
lappened  to  be  angry,  or  had  drunk  more  than 
he  was  accustomed  to,  he  obser^'ed  in  his  left 
side  a  tendency  to  his  former  alienation.' 
'  Every  organ,  every  member  of  the  human 
body,'  says  our  reviewer, '  is  double,  and  has 
long  been  acknowledged  to  be  so.  The  fact  has 
been  doubled  only  since  it  became  necessary  to 
oppose  phrenology.' 

In  the  few  words  we  have  to  spare  on  the 
melaphi/sical  part  of  the  argument,  we  must  get 
the  reader  to  revert  to  some  of  the  quotations 
which  have  been  introduced  at  the  threshold  of 
the  present  disquisition,  and  call  his  attention  es- 
pecially to  that  extract  from  Dr.  Gall  which  traces 
the  first  conception  of  the  phrenological  scheme 
from  the  difficulty  he  (Gall)  found  in  expfauning 
the  fiict,  that  some  boys  whom  he  knew  to  be  his 
inferiors  in  many  things,  were  vastly  his  supe- 
riors in  others ;  these  instances  are  presenting 
themselves  in  abundance  every  day  before  per- 
sons who  U\ke  the  smallest  pains  to  make  any 
observation  on  character,  and  as  long  as  we 
ourselves  can  recollect  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  our  own  consciousness,  its  modes  and  mani- 
festations, we  remember  to  have  l)een  impressed 
with  this  diBicully  on  the  hypothesis  of  general 
powers  and  leading  fundamental  faculties. 

Were  memory,  general  memory,  a  simple  fun- 
damental faculty,  tliese  partialities,  if  wc  may  so 
say,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  its  power  would  not  be  perceived  ;  for 
be  it  observed  it  is  not  only  those  tilings  which 
highly  gifted  individuals  do  not  care  about  that 
they  do  not  remember  ;  but  tlie  very  impoteiicy 
of  the  attempt  to  recollect  seems  sometimes 
proportioned  to  the  ilesire  in  persons  to  recal 
the    impression   originally    made,   while    other 
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thinKS,  respecting  which  they  are  comparatively 
indin'erenl,  rush  upon  the  attention,  become 
parcel  of  the  mind,  and  are  susceptible  of  recal 
by  the  ^li^hlest  effort.  '  How  is  it,'  said  Gall 
when  a  yonnn  boy  to  one  of  his  school-fellows, 
'  tliat  yon  contrive  to  find  your  way  so  easily 
throufrh  intricate  places,  through  which  you  have 
only  once  been  .'  '  How  is  it,"  retorted  his 
companion,  with  the  same  feeliniis  of  surprise, 
'  that  you  contrive  not  to  find  yours  V 

In  respect  to  judgment  the  diversity  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  ami  even  perception  ibelf  shall 
differ  in  a  measure  quite  inconsistent  with  tlie 
assumption  of  general  quantum  uf  intellect  in 
the  perceiving  person.  To  talk  of  accidental 
circumstances  directiu:;  or  creating  an  ear  for 
sounds  were  surely  to  talk  at  random,  and  there 
if  now  living  a  prelate  whose  perception  of 
mu.iic  is  of  the  nicest  and  most  critical  kind, 
but  who  IS  so  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing colors  that  it  constituted  one  of  the 
l^astimes  of  hfs  children,  when  they  were  young, 
to  place  bodies  before  his  eyes  of  different  hues, 
ttiat  they  might  be  amused  with  his  mistakes; 
and  yet  this  individnal  has,  or  had  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  strong  ami  correct  vision. 
We  recollect  the  late  Dr.  (Jresory  used  to  sur- 
prise his  pupils  by  saying  in  his  lectures,  that 
what  seemed  evident  to  all  others  almost,  was 
far  from  being  so  to  him :  viz.  the  fluctuation  in 
alKlominal  dropsy ;  and,  were  we  to  add  one 
instance  to  another  as  they  occur  to  our  recollec- 
tion, we  might  fill  page  after  page  wiih  recitals 
of  what  after  all  would  but  confirm  a  principle, 
or  rather  establish  a  fact,  tiiat  stands  in  no  need 
of  coiiHrmalion  or  substantiating. 

What  do  Uiey  prove  ?  is  the  only  mailer  that 
becomes  a  question;  and  to  thi.f  it  is  ditficuli  to 
pvea  reply  that  shall  satisfy  the  enquirer  whose 
object  in  potting  the  question  is  to  Hud  the 
truth  at  any  rale  ;  the  phrenologists  urge  thai  ilie 
facts  are  inconsistent  with  lliose  Iheorieij  of  mind 
which  suppose  perceptmn,  memory,  judgment, 
imagination,  are  abstract  and  simple  and  funda- 
mental faculties ;  and  il  is  a  curious  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  able  reasoners  who  ever  ven- 
tured into  the  regions  of  metaphysics  has  been 
successfully  engaeed  almost  simultaneously  « ith 
the  labors  of  the  phrenologists  in  opposing  these 
ossuinplinns  and  abstractions  even  of  the  com- 
mon sense  school  of  metaphysics.  Ur.  Brown, 
versus  Iteid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  is  almost  the 
same  thing  as  Urs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  versus 
the  old  melaphy^ico-physiologists,  only  that  in 
ihe  former  case  organology  is  not  adverted  to, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  fons  et  origo  omnium. 

Tlie  unity  of  consciousness  and  the  necessity 
of  some  pervading  principle  to  insure  personal 
identity  are  the  principles  which  the  aiiti-phre- 
nologists  assume  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  exercise  of  those  several  perceptibilities  which 
are  assumed  on  the  other  side  ;  and  fhev  con- 
tend th.M  I  I'lnory, 
must  1"  A  refer- 
**n'''"  I'f  tiif  TKin.:  jTrt  f  ive*l,  or 
j'"                             Heeled,  othcrwiw  man  would 

imi  ' ..1  uf  inconsistencies,  and  no  lo- 

tnlity   of   thoughi,  of  fi-cliiig,  of  coiuciouiiiess, 
could  ever  ban-  pUi  <■      6omclliiU!{  like  a  slato- 


ment  of  this  kind  will  be  iionnd  in  aa 
which  we  have  already  subtmitted  fifl 
Abemethy's  pamphlet 

Insanity  has  been  urged  both  by  the  pi 
logists  and  the  anti-phrenologists  as  dec 
favor  of  their  respective  causes.  How, 
latter  set  of  men  urge,  can  you  make  n 
your  wild  assumptions  of  separale  oq 
separate  faculties  the  fact  that  the  roo«l 
circumstance  of  excitation,  that  is  trifltl 
self  and  only  formidable  in  its  conoc*] 
consequences,  will  prove  sufficiently  p( 
drag  steady  reason,  precipitately  and 
ment,  from  its  seat,  and  place  in  its 
wildest,  vagaries,  and  most  unstable  pni 
thought  and  action.  '  II  ne  faut',  says  a 
writer,  '  qu'un  atome  deplac^  pour  te  rw 
intelligence  dont  tu  parois  si  fier 
tills  displacement  of  an  atom  as  a  primal 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  all  cases  neeca ' 
mere  mental  circumstances  will  at  time* 
the  production  of  the  highest  and  mM 
nent  derangement. 

Dr.  lleid  relates  the  case  of  a  yon 
who  was  one  morning  requested  by  hw, 
to  stay  at  home ;  notwithstanding 
templed  to  go  out.  I'pon  her  ret 
mesne  roof,  she  found  tliat  the  pai 
had  so  recently  disobliged  had  expired 
absence.  The  awful  spectacle  of  her 
corpse,  connected  with  the  filial  duot 
which  had  almost  immediately  precr<)e4 
her  reason  from  her  seat,  and  she  contim 
afterwards  in  a  state  of  mental  derail 
Hill,  in  his  treatise  on  insanity,  sped 
young  lady,  who,  on  her  way  to  the  p«W 
enquire  for  letteis  from  her  lover,  Dtaii 
having  suddenly  died  or  fallen  in  bal 
quote  from  memory,  and  without  much 
cully  of  memory  for  things):  but  Oie  coo 
was  confirmed  insanity,  and  for  yean 
she  went  daily  to  the  same  po»t-ollic«  « 
same  fruitless  enquiry. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  these  sudden 
with  all  ttieir  dread  and  complicated  r 
brought  to  barrooiiiie  with  the  positioo 
sunics  one  organ  for  one  faculty,  and  an 
another,  to  a  very  large  amount  f  Here 
hitting  merely  the  ihuuglits  and  afleclKUik 
the  same  time  hurling  to  the  dust  i 
twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  oiKans,  with 
ap|)urtenancies  and  peculiariues. 

Stop,  say  the  phrenologists  in  reply. « 
argue  for  the  existeixe   and   0|>pratiua 
several   organs  and   faculties,  we  mainti 
for  harmony  of  intillect  and  consist 
racter,  there  must  t>e  an  harinomoua 
one  to  the  other,  and  that  the  tern 
manenl  abolition  of  one  or  anoi 
going  wrong,  just  as  the  taking  a' 
piece  of  complicated  machinery  shall 
interferv  with  the  ailjusted  ami  rcKuiai 
the  whole.     Tliat  he  who  says  the  o(]^ 
tiveiicss,  must  be  slicird,  or  cut.  or 
flamed,  or  even  excited   or  dvprouo) 
person  can  go  mad  from  Iovq, 

tiling  which  our  tlicoric<    ' ' 

assume.     It  i«  quite  en«i 

or  oi^jans  be  deranged,  l^....;   ... 
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■i  tot  dd*  effect  to  to  be  prodiioHl ; 
in  that  the  madne«ss  shall  take  will 
r  be  directed  by  that  {Kission  or  senti- 
ii  happenwi  to  tw  uppermusl  in  the 
min  M  the  individual  at  the  moment 
iatpalM  that  overturned  the  reason 
ril  upoa  the  frame.  It  is  further  main- 
aaaoy  of  the  phrenological  school,  and 
I  ifatt  «:tual  observation  both  before 
laMh  shows  the  organ  in  many  ca^es 
^^t  of  the  morbid  action ;  uhose 
Hk)  Ki^c  a  character  to  the  indivi- 
BoK  disordered  condition  imparts  a 
i  tbe  tnaonily. 

rpMt  to  the  objections  on  the  score  of 
licb  have  been  propounded,  the  oilman- 
IrocBte  enquires,  Will  you,  can  you 
ia  two  individuals,  virtuous  inclina- 
noos  propensities  are  greater  ab  ori- 
hu  oonseqaenlly  the  vice  of  the  one, 
wmt  e4  the  other,  are  in  some  measure 
Mi  ^  and  whether  does  it  matter  that 
Mt  i|u«hty  be  traceable  to  brain  for- 
in  some  other  inexplicable  way 
rnlrrwoTCn  wiih  the  body  and 
lindual  f  It  matten,  rejoins  the 
,  in  this  way  ;  that  in  one  case, 
ntion  or  natural  tendency  to 
connected  with  it  a  per- 
I  iOowaiice  of  virtue,  and  a  freedom 
ifcootini;  or  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
•f  vlnue;  while,  on  tlie  other,  neces- 
innksatu>a  are  the  commands  to  be 
wf  tfa«  organ  of  murder  be  of  a  given 
B;th  it  is  that,  and  not  tlie 
dagger  of  death  into  the 
such  consequence  by  any 
from  our  doctrine,  say  the  sup- 
aiogy  :  for  besides  that  it  is  form- 
estimate  of  our  principles  to 
nituile  of  one  or<jan  determines 
mchecked   and    unmoilihed    by 

Ehaivl  motives,  the  murderous  act 
nore  char);ed  upon  xh"  ortian  of 
•jrMem,  than  it  should  be  placed 
:  at  tendency  or  di^iMMition  in 
flow  from  the  will  of  the 
Ithiit,  at  least,  without  it  nothing 
f  wlietlirr  Ins  pleaourv  be  that  scood 
I  mingled  nature  of  man,  should 
,  human  organisation,  or  should 
t  of  it,  the  fact  of  their  cxis- 
•  means  alone  are  different. 
I  fibres  of  his  brain,  or  by 
that  the  created  being  be- 
■toftntor  of  harm,  harm  is  not  more 
^K-his  loL  Whatever  is,  is  by  the 
^^ If  the  will  of  (iod  be  f^te  ;  every 
^h  admits  a  God,  endowed  with 
^B«f  the  universe,  is  falalbm  ;  and 
IveimliMi  are  blalisls  as  we  are.  If 
Amub  of  Ae  Creator  over  human 
^ta^feOi  be  fatalism,  it  is  fatalism 
^^^Hy  spirit  or  by  matter. 
^PVlw  ty«tem  of  phrenolocy  leaves 
^■f  Im  and  necessity  just  a<>  it  found 
Bvfor  others  to  determine  ;  we  shall 
1^  Itmt  aU  syitems  which  endeavour  to 


reconcile  the  necessity  of  actioiui  with  the  free  will 
and  responsibility  of  man  are  necessiirily  in  their 
nature  nugatory.  All  men  sufbcienlly  know  ilie 
fact,  whether  they  be  materialism  or  imraaterialifts, 
orpinologisis  or  mcntulists ;  but  all  ought  at  ilie 
same  time  to  know  that  every  other  appeal  than 
tliat  to  '  the  man  within  the  breast,'  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  conscience  of  the  individual,  is 
worse  than  nothing.  No  organic  or  anti-organic 
speculations  will  do;  no  fearful  prcseniiments 
of  the  consequences  of  truth  being  ascertained 
in  any  way,  and  to  any  extent,  will  avail ;  no 
immaterial  physiology,  forced  from  an  university 
professor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  will  answer ; 
no,  it  must  be  by  alarming  the  conscience,  and 
resorting  to  tlie  motives  of  love  and  of  fear,  by 
letting  the  physiological  champions  tight  their 
own  battles,  and  by  wielding  other  weapons  than 
those  witli  which  an  earthly  warfare  is  waged, 
that  the  individual  or  individuals  can  expect  to 
succeed  who  stand  as  messengers  of  peace  or  of 
woe  between  man  and  his  Maker.  '  All  theory,' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  against  the  freedom  of  the 
will ;  all  experience  for  it.  We  know  that  we 
are  free,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.'  Without  pro- 
fessing to  advocate  phrenology  on  this,  or  indeed 
on  any  other  ground,  we  have  thought  it  right  lo 
say  thus  much  on  the  score  of  alleged  conse- 
quences ;  and  we  think  it  right  further  to  stale, 
that,  whether  consistently  or  not  with  tlicir  posi- 
tions and  tenets,  the  phrenological  writers  and 
teachers  all  along  urge  the  vast  importance  of 
aiming  to  correct  and  to  combat  vicious  specula- 
tions. 

We  will  add,  although  not  ourselves  unquali- 
fiedly disciples  of  the  cerebral  philosophy  in 
question,  most  of  our  friends  who  are  so,  are  at 
the  same  time  men  who  as  unhesitatingly  avow 
their  respect  for,  and  confidence  in  religion  as  a 
source  of  morality.  We  recollect  a  near  rela- 
tion returning  from  Scotland  some  time  since 
with  a  simultaneous  conviction  that  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  phrenologists,  and  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  were,  the  former 
founded  in  nature  and  truth — the  latter,  the 
truth  itself.  By  this  association  of  inferior  and 
higher  things,  ii  will  be  sufficiently  evident  that 
we  mean  nothing  disrespectful;  our  only  aim 
and  wisli  being  that  of  freeing  a  system,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct,  from  the  unmerited 
obloquy  of  some  who  malignantly,  and  tlieretore 
improperly,  oppose  il. 

liut  it  is  lime  to  come  to  our  last  particular, 
that  of  the  collocation  of  facts ;  and  here  one 
might  imagine  the  matter  would  end.  Uy  this 
appeal  one  should  suppose  the  question  would 
speedily  be  set  at  rest,  and  the  examiner  would  it 
might  be  thought  succumb  to  testimony  who  should 
refuse  tobeconvinced  by  argument,  I.' nfortunalely 
however,  facta  in  philosophy,  that  is  in  disputed 
philosophical  creeds,  arc  like  facts  in  medical 
science,  convincing  or  not,  according  lo  the  con- 
ceptions and  belief  of  the  persons  who  are  called 
upon  to  witness  them.  It  will  be  amusing,  and 
we  should  hope  inslruclive,  to  the  reader  lo  have 
presented  bcforv  him  the  same  example  from  an 
enemy  and  a  friend  lo  the  cause  of  craniulogy, 
in  the  instance  of  an  individual  whose  history 
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and  (ate  made  but  a  very  short  time  ago  consi- 
derable uoise  in  the  world  :  we  mean  Thurtcll, 
the  murderer  of  Weare. 

*  It  i*  really  impossible  to  look  at  the  deve- 
lopment of  Thurtell,'  says  Mr.  Stone  taunting- 
ly, '  and  seriously  believe  he  murdered  Weare ; 
tne  poor  man  must  surely  have  been  innocent, 
and  execute<i  by  mistake,  for  he  possesses  the 
organ  of  adhesiveness,  which  disposes  to  '  fer- 
vour and  constancy  of  aficction '  very  lanre, 
and  it  is  unlikely,  with  such  a  development,  that 
he  would  have  murdered  his  friend  ;  that  of  ve- 
neration which  gives  rise  to  '  religious  senti- 
ments,' and  '  resjiect  and  deference  to  persons  ' 
large;  and  benevolence,  the  source  of  every  ge- 
nerous feeling,  very  large.  How  is  it  possible, 
therefore,  to  reconcile  tiiese  indications  with  his 
real  character  i  The  difficulty  is  solved  by  the 
phrenological  report,  which  shall  speak  for  it- 
self. '  'fhe  murder  committed  by  Thurtell  was 
a  predetermined  cold-blooded  deed  ;  nothing  can 
justify  it.  Revenge  against  Weare  for  having 
gambled  loo  successfully,  and,  ai  he  imagmed, 
unfairly  with  him,  prompted  it;  but  there  is 
every  probability  that  Thurtell  laid  Uie  unwar- 
rantable unction  to  his  soul,  that  he  would  do  a 
san'ice  to  others  by  destroying  Weare.  He  con- 
sidered Weare  as  a  complete  rascal,  one  who  had 
robbed  many  as  well  as  nimself,  and  one  who,  if 
he  lived,  would  have  robbed  many  more.'  Thus 
the  organ,  continues  Mr.  S.,  is  made  to  excite  the 
oi^n  of  murder,  and  the  phrenological  deduc- 
tion is  characteristic  of  all  the  beauty,  excellence, 
and  purity  of  its  philosophy.' 

Now  let  us  hear  what  the  reviewer  in  the  fo- 
reign journal  advances  on  this  same  fad  of 
Weare  s  murder,  and  the  phrenological  circum- 
Mances  connected  with  its  perpetrator. 

'  Our  adversaries,'  he  says,  '  have  brought 
this  incident  forward  to  overwhelm  us  under  the 
many  weiglits  of  phrenological,  inoral,  and  reli- 
gious perverseness.  t)ur  doctrine  ha.s  been  re- 
proached with  finding  in  the  head  of  the  assassin 
Thurtell  a  large  development  of  benevolence,  and 
thus  making  him  out  to  be  a  harmless,  good  na- 
tured  person,  and  not  the  atrocious,  cool-blooded 
murderer,  who  could  brood  for  days  and  nights 
over  iniquity.' 

'  Surely  the  persons  who  make  such  an  alle- 
gation as  this  must  have  been  scared  by  their 
dread  of  phrenology  out  of  all  they  ever  knew  of 
human  nature,  if  they  cannot  perceive  that  the 
same  man  does  at  one  moment  an  act  of  kind- 
ness and  at  another  an  act  of  cruelly  ;  that 
be  ij  at  one  moment  just,  at  another  unjust. 
What  was  Augustus  persecuting  and  proscribing, 
and  Augustus  emperor  ?  What  was  Nero  a 
itripliog,  and  Nero  when  he  saw  the  city  Wax- 
ing ?  What  is  every  man  whom  we  have  ever 
known  ?  Is  there  not  a  true  but  common  cant 
alraut  the  mingled  nature  of  the  human  sjiecies ; 
about  the  good  and  evil  of  our  heart*,  which 
shows  the  inordinate  absurdity  of  such  a  remark, 
and  might  dispense  us  frum  all  further  answer?  But 
let  us  examine  facts,  and  see,  not  from  his  bead 
but  from  his  biography,  what  Thurtell  was  : 

'  Thurtell  being  applied  to  in  liehalf  of  a  friend 
>n  distress,  drew  out  from  his  pocket  his  last  re- 


maining half  sovereign,  and  said  '  give  I 
half  of  this  ;  but  no,  be  wants  it  more  than  H 
is  sick,  give  it  him  all.'     He  once  iocsiitioii 
caused  a  quarrel  between  two  frienit-.  -"  •  -i- 
tears  of  tenderness  over  their  recoutii 
kindness  to  Hunt  excited  as  much  , 
Hunt  was   capable   of   feeling.      His  iliisii 
towards  all  his  family  was  extreme,  and 
tachment  to  his  friends  inviolable ;  his  | 
character  when  lieutenant  on  board  the  . 
in  the  Leith  roads,  was  that  of  a  dashing,  1 
less,  good-hearted  officer.     Yet  from  his 
youth  he  was  irascible,  and  what  was  i 
murderous  shot,   a  very  dare-devil,   a 
prize-fighter,  a  notorious  liar,  a  dupe  oti 
gambling  associates  ;  and  he  became  a  \ 
mined  cold-blooded  murderer.     These  ai*j| 
and  let  us  now  put  different  systems  to  I 
by   endeavouring  to   explain   them : — V 
mind,    its   indivisibility  into   various 
feelings,  and  propensities,  can  do  it  nearly^ 
as  the  indivisibility  of  the  solar  ray  can  i 
the  prismatic  spectrum  and  the  rainbow. 
sy.stem  needs  not  then  much  examination.  taH 
course  must  be  had  to  some  which  admri  a  1 ' 
rality  of  faculties.      But  which  of  th«9t  i 
preferred  >.  One  that  is  hypothetical,  or  i 
IS  founded  in  fact !     All  are  subject  to  t 
objection  of  admitting  contradictory  t«Mi 
in  man  ;  and  if  phrenology  falls  by  1 
all  the  rest  must  fall ;  and  so  inde 
Whatever  system  does  not  admit  a  I 
a   combination   of  sentiments,    to 
Thurtell's  irascibility,  his  benevolence,  1 
nacity,  his  attachment,  his  lying,  his  fir 
tenderness,  his  cnielly,  is  defective, 
who  have  leisure  examine  whether  pH 
does  not  effect  Oiis  more  completely  thaa^ 
others  put  together,  and  better  than  any  I 
be  fabricated  by  this  means.     In  truth  nel 
physics  but  those  of  phrenology  could  I 
for  the   apparent  contradictions  in 
mind;  none  which  reject,  asfundameatali 
pies  of  human  nature,  benevolence,  ' 
ness,  attachment,  destructiveness,  : 
firmness,  can  explain  the  &cts  of  his  I 
character.     If  his  charitable,  generous  acts  I 
totally  denied,  how  would  unity  of  mind  t 
cile  them  with  the  murder  he  committed  t 
the   doctrine  of  the  phrenologist   sayi  ht  I 
large  benevolence,  and  this  was  aomedniHl 
active ;   he  had  large  combativeoos, 
structiveness,  and,  when  circumstaocM  \ 
these  into  action,  they  were  the  more  in 
because  they  were  aided  by  a  sUmg  i 
of  all  the  inferior  propensities.    Tb* 
organisation  of  Thurtell,  compared  with  I 
testifies  as  strongly   in  favot  of  phn 
^ts  can  do  ;  and  if  the  world  had  beta  I 
any  other  tongue  but  that  of  our 
he,  or  any  other  murtlcrer,  had  often  i 
actions,  the  thing  would  have   apn 
simple,  quite  in  conformity  with  oaily  i 
lions.      But  the  subterfuges  which 
evade  conviction,  when  ibey  arc  rcsolwil  t 
will  not  be  convinced,  are  wooderfiil.' 
Such  are  the  opposite  account*  and 
respecting  the  same  {kI  or  < 
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M  memy  and  a  friend  to  the  philuso- 
((•bni  ocpinisation  ;  and,  if  we  extend 
din  Mtd  contnst  from  one  into  many 
1%  wt  ihall  3I1II  find  the  same  di'>cre- 
MMilDMtl,  th«  »rae  vanation  of  feeling, 
)  atMnftii  of  ficts,  in  aid  of  the  cause. 
cmpooere  lites.  Let  tlie  resuler  again 
jadgt  tot  bimwlf. 

lag  phrenology,'  says  Mr.  Stooe, '  sim- 
i  taence  of  &cts,'  it  i^  quite  obvious 
IkU  which  indeed  constitute  its  very 

dMwU  be  numerous,  striking,  and 
cal ;  they  should   not  be  '  few  and  far 

with  ever  and  anon  a  confusion  and 
(o  their  ulentity ;  they  should  form  a 
i  iinwiilible  body  of  evidence,  sufficient 
Ih  objections  of  tlie  most  scrupulous  of 

Th«  doctrines  of  phrenology  having 
■■Dy  yean  industriously  promulgated, 
IB  gCBtiemco  of  the  modem  Athens, 
bMin^  ihemieWes  of  the  phrenological 
r  Dn.  (iall  and  Spurzbeim,   resolved 

•  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of '  col- 
iMs  and  preserving  views  that   might 

•  boonilariet  of  the  science.'  Let  us 
Mi^Mn)  what  has  been  their  success? 
I  ■JDHnpU  of  other   more  ancient   and 

i,  Uwy  pro^iosvd  publishing  their 
»  work  which,  if  there  had  been 
truth  in  phrenolog)',  would  have 
'ly  very  interesting  and  valuable, 
r :  th«  '  Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
y.' ushered  into  existence  beneath 
lli«  most  zealous  and  sanguine  of 
arrived  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  soon  floated  down  the 
ire,  to  the  irunkmaker's  ware- 
unreviewed,  unlamenled  I 
into  oblivion  frocn  the  heaviness 
I  dis(]Uisitions,  or  whether  it 
in  consequence  uf  the  edi- 
■I  ctavelled  for  lack  of  matter, 
IxoSlem  to  the  publisher;  but, 
h,  Ihia  work,  of  upwards  of  4(Xj  pages, 
OMly  eight  phrenological  facts,  which, 
lie  af  (he  institution  and  its  ttaosac- 
MOf  10  have  heea/uur  years  in  accu- 
fatflma  died,  in  the  first  years  uf  its 
^K*  TiMsacUons  of  the  Phrenological 
^B  the  proceedings  of  this  learned 
^Bb?*  tince  oq{y  been  transmitted  in 
iBpaUhes'  to  the  phrenological  jour- 
IB  dw  fyaUline  leaves  of  which  we  find 
Mvogeaous  mixture  of  the  most  iuco- 
lalhuiiwl  wandenngs,  and  tlie  coarsest 
■haw.  This  work  has  been  published 
lut  Ihe  hat  five  years.  It  has  lately  been 
die  principal  phrenologists,  and, 
I  only  Ivrnty  reports  of  cranial 
I;  10  that  notwithstanding  llie  great 
I  bcto  raised  of  the  many  evidences 
[(|fanaKilof7 — notwithstanding  the  i«al 

Ks  and  their  united  perseverance — 
Ibis  country  only  been  enabled  10 
dhin  the  pages   of  their   leading 
miy«jg/U   facts    in    support  of  their 

•  wyiia.'  '  And  even  these,'  our  pam- 
■dda.  '  being  irlecled    partially,   and 

itaii  br  the  phrenologists  themselves. 


cannot  be  admitted  as,  strictly  speaking,  impr 
tial  evidence.' 

Now  let  U.H  have  an  extract  from  the  plireno- 
logical  charapioD  we  have  so  repeatedly  quoted 
in  reference  to  this  question,  of  whether  &cts 
speak  for  or  against  Ihe  system  ? 

'  If  the  Edinburgh  Review,'  says  the  foreign 
quarterly  reviewer, '  has  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  public  attention  from  being  directed  to  phre- 
nology, and  convinced  by  truth,  still  less  has  it 
been  able  to  arrest  the  accumulation  of/acli ;  and 
the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Phrenological  jour- 
nal (page  467)  contains,  what  in  a  certain  slang 
dialect  would  be  called  such  a  ii/iiin/wr,  that  no- 
thing softer  than  the  reviewers  fact-proof  cra- 
nium could  resist  it:  Mr.  Deville's  visit  to  the 
convict  ship  Kngland,  bound  with  148  prisoners 
for  New  Soutli  Wales.  This  zealous  practitioner, 
af\er  examining  the  convicts,  gave  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  inl'erred  characterof  each  individual, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  propensities  of 
each  were  likely  to  manifest  themselves,  'llie 
most  desperate  were  .-iccuralely  pointed  out,  and 
one  man  in  particular,  Robert  Hughes,  was  noted 
as  most  dangerous  on  account  of  his  ferocity  and 
dissimulation.  A  mutiny,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Hughes,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
and  the  conduct  of  ever)'  prisoner  coincided  most 
accurately  with  Mr.  Ueville's  predictions.  The 
records  of  the  whole  traosaclion  are  now  uSicialiy 
in  the  victualling  office,  and  the  following  is 
extracted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thomson,  surgeon 
to  the  ship,  to  whose  care  the  convicts  were 
committed. 

'  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  intrtjduction  to 
DeviUe  and  phrenology.  Deville  is  right  in 
every  case  but  one,  Thomas  Jones,  but  this  man 
can  neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  being  a  sailor, 
he  was  induced  to  join  the  conspiracy  to  rise 
and  seize  the  ship  and  carry  her  to  South  Ame- 
rica, being  informed  by  Hughes  that  he  would 
then  get  his  liberty.  Observe  how  Ueville  has 
hit  the  real  character  of  Hughes,  and  I  will  be 
grateful  to  Deville  all  my  life,  for  his  report  en- 
abled me  to  shut  up  in  close  nistody  the  mal- 
contents, and  arrive  here  not  a  head  minus, 
which,  without  the  report,  it  is  more  tlian  pro- 
bable I  could  not  have  done.  All  the  authorities 
here  are  become  phrenologists,' 

'  Now,'  continues  our  reviewer,  '  the  man  who 
does  not  admit  that  to  be  a  science  which  only 
errs  but  once  in  148  cases,  must  have  little  ex- 
perience of  what  human  science  is.' 

And  thus  stands  the  pro  and  con  of  bet,  with 
the  comments  on  either  side,  as  fiir  as  our  {lages 
can  afford  space  to  follow  them.  'I'he  contra- 
diction you  constantly  hear  in  the  narration  of 
private  circumstances  is  also  conspicuous.  The 
writer  not  long  since  beard  a  violent  enemy  to 
the  cmnioscopical  scheme — a  man  of  celebrity 
in  literature — state  'hat  Dr.  Gall,  in  taking  a 
gauge  of  his  cranium,  discovered  the  manifesta- 
tion of  almost  the  only  two  dispositions  he  was 
conscious  of  being  entirely  destitute  of,  namely, 
the  love  of  order,  and  the  love  of  music.  V\  e 
lately  heard  that  an  individual,  whose  propensities 
have  lieen  proverbially  amative,  was  declared  by 
Mr.  Deville  to  be  wiUiout  the  organ  of  amative- 
ness :  and,  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  Tr 
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tise  on  Insanity,  which  has  been  sent  to  us,  while 
writing  this  article,  from  our  friend  Dr.  Burrows, 
we  find  the  following  note. 

'  When  Ur.  Gall  was  in  this  country  he  went, 
in  company  with  Dr.  H.  to  visit  the  study  of 
the  eminent  sculptor  Cliantrey.  Mr.  C.  being  at 
the  moment  engaged,  they  amused  themselres 
in  viewing  the  various  eflbrts  of  his  skill.  Dr. 
Gall  was  requested  to  say,  from  the  organs  ex- 
hibited in  a  certain  bust,  what  was  the  predomi- 
nant propensity  or  faculty  of  the  individual.  He 
pronounced  the  original  must  be  a  great  poet. 
His  attention  was  directed  to  a  second  bust;  he 
declared  the  latter  to  be  a  great  mathematician. 
Tlie  first  was  the  bust  of  Troughton,  the  eminent 
mathematician ;  and  the  second  that  of  Sir  \\  alter 

Scott  r 

Coincidences  have  indeed,  in  our  own  obser- 
vation, been  confessedly  much  mote  common 
than  seeming  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  judging, 
and  the  phrenologist  would  say  that  the  cranins- 
copists  might  err,  or  that  the  totality  of  the  de- 
velopment in  the  instances  of  apparent  error  had 
not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  the  account. 
Notable  examples,  too,  have  been  given  of  the 
well  known  principle  that  men  say  and  think 
sometimes  with  regard  even  to  supposed  (acts, 
wiiliout  being  themselves  always  quite  conscious 
of  it,  greatly  according  to  their  desires  and 
presentiments,  and  no  one  can  expect  to  come 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  without  judging, 
observing,  and  feeling  for  himself.  Tlieie  is  one 
difticulty  which  always  appeared  to  the  writer  to 
be  great  in  reference  to  the  full  reception  of  the 
craniological  creed,  and,  if  he  recollects  right,  he 
stated  it  in  his  former  article  on  the  subject. 
But  Dr.  Spurzheim  and  Mr.  Deville  assure  him 
the  objection  is  without  validity.  It  is  this,  that 
suppose  an  individual  from  accident,  or  any 
other  cause,  were  to  alter  the  whole  course  of  his 
feelings,  and  change  thoroughly  the  modes  in 
which  he  exerci.sed  his  intellect,  ousht  not  the 
manifestation  ofsuch  moral  and  ment:il  revolution 
to  be  evinced  by  the  form  of  his  cranium,  or 
would  not  cranioscopy,  in  respect  to  this  person, 
be  necessarily  and  woefiilly  defective?  \\ehave 
since,  we  say,  been  told,  and  we  have  had  skulls 
measured  before  us,  or  rather  casts  of  skulls, 
proving  that  the  alteration  in  habit  and  .xtiidy 
comes  at  length  to  bring  with  it  on  actual  change 
of  cerebral  form,  as  displayed  by  the  exterior. 
Casts  of  crania  have  been  taken  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals under  these  different  circumstances  of 
lime  and  pursuit,  and  the  shape  has  conic  to 
vary  with  these  varying  circumstances. 

L'(Min  the  whole,  then,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
is  compelled,  and  the  reader  may  if  he  pleases 
suppose  reluctantly,  to  confess,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, his  conversion  to  phrenological  doctrine. 
Our  belief,  however,  we  care  not  to  avow, 
has  a  lillle  of  the  Abemethyan  cajst  about 
it ;  we  think  that  the  cranioscopicid  '  niode  of 
jnditine  of  one  another  to  be  unjust,  ami  likely 
to  l>e  frequently  proiluciive  of  rrrniR-tnis  ;md 
injuTinii*  conclusions.'  In  this  fceliiiK  we  may 
Imleed  be  somewhat  borne  nut  liy  those  phre- 
nologisu  themselves  who  are  the  most  legi- 
timate and  scientiAc :  for  tlipy  complmn  that 
tiny  ai«  much  uiniiidertluod  by  ihow  who  talk 


of  this  man  baring  the  order  of  murde 
lliat  of  amativeiiess.  in  the  way  that  they  i 
talk  of  the  color  of  his  horse  lieing  bay  or  \ 

Let  us  further  be  permitted   to  tay, 
spite  of  our  concessioos  as  to  tlie  unity  aiidl 
visibility  of  faculty,  we  must  with  tlie 
and   acute   individual   just  mentioned 
a  something  in  tlie  manifestation  of  mini 
in  the  workings  of  moral  feeling,  beside  [ 
tion  in  tlie  organs  themselves  ;  or  rather  wa 
suppose  a  general  perception,  or  a  general! 
thing,  giving  direction,  and  excitation,  and  { 
to  the  organic  masses,  each  of  whicli,  uodm 
such  governing  principles,  acts,  and  is  man 
according  to  its  own  ]>eciiliarities.     How  I 
takes  place  we  do  not  pretend  for  one  i 
to  divine,  nor  do  we  think  it  easy  to  i 
much  of  cause  and  how  much  of  cons 
there  is  in  the  power  assumed  ;  but  wil 
cerebral  base  for  the  organs  to  rest  upon,  orl 
without  a  connecting  link  of  the  whole  f 
under  which  their  several  and  specific  f 
are  subordinated,  sanity  could  in  no  ini_ 
predicated   of  any  individual ;    but   the 
would  indeed  be  one  vast  Biceire  for  the« 
ings  and  visions  of  maniacs  1 

We  recollect  while  pursuing  our  i 
logical  argument  to  have  stated  that 
nists  are  in  some  sort  wrong  by  i 
an  individual  gets  relief  after  being  fali 
one  species  of  study,  by  changini  it  ftri 
giving  thus  a  proof  of  separate   oi^an*| 
called  into  play  exclusively  when  the  i 
applied  to  one  particular  object.     It 
said  diat  on  this  pnnciple  tlie  t  ■ 
language  to  another  could  noi 
which  experience  proves  it  doti;  but 
student  would  bring  with  him  the  sao 
attention  to  the  new  as  he  had  given  to  I 
mpr  language.     No,  there  is  something  i 

and    leading  beside  p'- '  ■-  nmi  sub 

and  orgnnology  won  ■  l>c 

refuses  to  recognise  i:.  n!* 

We  think  it  right  jusi 
is  very  nice  in  regard  to  I'l 
conduct,  founded  on  early  man 
bral development.    Fxlucutiuu  i." 
intellectually  exceedingly  posvctful  la 
down  the  strong  holds  nf  mnstilulionat  i 
cies  to  vice  aud   idli  i  1.  whefe  ! 

by  o»ture  is  bad,  t  vcstfac) 

of  destiny,   in  the  iiiM.um.  oi  any  indr 
be  particularly   alert;  but  let  us  not 
presumptively  or  largely  of  the  powrr  w   _ 
in  tlie  counteraction  now  implied ;  and  I 
while  we  are  urging  on  on>'  f.nuliv  ur  mo 
or  repressing  another,  be 
give  unnecessary  pain  to  -i 
one  side,  by  constantly  remiuiling  hiro  ali 
of  which  he  is  deficient,  and  drawing  { 
example  of  partial  dulness  the  iiden 
whole  character  is  dull.     Then,  ag 
carcflil  on  the  nilier  hand,  ugalntt  yii 
game  manifestations ;  for  some  degrt*  ^ 
exists  f'ven  in  the  least  tin  i '  -  -^  -~f  ite  I 
and  tlie  phrenologists,  a>  >  n,  i 

llTIiI    ii.iinil       llii.    \  ...f    t»n«  . 
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)i!r«ption,  li  that  of  making  us 
ritabiy,  «nd  therefore  more  fairly, 
tices  and  deficiencies  of  those 
associate.  We  are  too  apt  to 
condition  the  measure  by  which 
hfn,  not  talcing  into  account  the 
Jreat  Teacher,  to  '  pluck  out  first 
I  is  m  our  own  eye,  and  then  we 
[ly  that  which  is  in  our  brother's.' 
bd  false  conception  of  character 
I  extends  itself  mischievously  even 
ConfTTn  The  writer  while  riding, 
,  t!-  Mtiful  scenery,  or  called 

\h^  ence    of   architectural 

r  .  r  _  .,.;.j  «iih  interest  in  the  obser- 
■.iKin  1  hanicter,  has  often  been  irri- 
•  r  at  the  want  of  coincidence 
ic  has  found  expressed  with 
.  i...   n.i.ne  circumstances  and  objects 
Sare  nearest  ami  dearest  to  him,  and 
•TOWS  that,  since  he  has  been  more 
lice  of  employing  the  phrenological 
which  to  view  things,  he  h:is 
,  either  to  wonder  at,  or  be  ir- 
nt  of  uni.<on  in  those  tastes  and 
bich  he  was  formerly  too  much  in 
connidering  in  manifestation  or 
iplyini:  the  manifestation  or  ab- 
sent and  feeling  generally. 
I  K  will  be  said,  require  a  phreno- 
from  heaven  to  tell   us  that 
iFacter  exists  and  is  displayed  by 
sons;  this  was  before  sufficiently 
one  who  had  the  power  of  ob- 
&ut  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
eption   of  a   truth  as  a   general 
M  tnat  truth  being  forced  upon  the 
iitte  and  positive  evidence ;  bc- 
fknow  whether  the  mode  in 
gists  explain  character  does 
and  demonstratively,  and  ad 
I  the  purpose  of  excuse  and  pallia- 
( ihould  be  fearful  of  stretching  the 
ill  m  this  direction,  lest  we  give 
Mies  of  the  doctrine  to  reiter- 
ilte  and  necessity.    We  hold, 
I  phrenologists  or  not  in  this 
By,  that  no  organic  tendencies 
ime  for  which  Thurtell  died  ; 
•  hold  that  all  the  ship's  crew  re- 
by   Deville  were  culpble  in 
aus  propensities,  and  might  have 
ih<>  mo»l  part,  good  members  of 
■urn  of  correct  principles, 
;on  to  resist  the  force  of 
aplv.     But  after  a  certain  time, 
pVHng  to  bad  feelings  to  a  certain 
B  mrfel   lenience   comes   out,    with 
DBticithMi  to  individual   cases,  '  He 
Uj^pi  be  filthy  still.' 
^^^Mr  aiMtomical,  and  physiologi- 
^HRkbI  pretensions  to  novelty  and 
^Bm  die  tramers  of  the  phrenologi- 
^Mtotti,  we  are  neither  among  those 
riktak  «*efy  thing  has  been  done  by 
RfonlMtm,  or  those  on  llie  other  side 
'I  their  pretensions  arc  totally 
ji.     A  celebrated  physiologist 
I  Mid  to  have  avowed  that  ■  he 


found  nothing  in  the  system  new  that  was  true, 
and  nothing  true  tlmt  was  new ;'  hut  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  very  anxiety  evinced  by  its  op- 
[josers  to  prove  that  the  fibrous  condition  of  the 
brain,  and  the  best  mode  of  unravelling  and 
displaying  its  several  parts,  had  been  anticipated 
by  others,  is  proof  that  the  plan  itself  is  liased 
on  correctness;  at  the  same  lime  we  think  both 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  may  have  erred  in  assuming 
discovery  and  novelty  too  birgely,  and  in  talking 
rather  too  contemptuously  of  their  contempora- 
ries and  predecessors.  On  the  melaphysico- 
physiological  creed  of  these  men  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  express  our  sentiments  in  several 
parts  of  the  present  discussion,  and  many  of  our 
readers  will  think  we  go  to  a  sufhcicnt  length, 
although  we  might  a  little  stop  short  of  llie 
sweeping  eulogium  of  Dr.  EUiotson,  that  no 
nif.apliysics  are  wortli  a  moment's  attention  ex- 
cepting what  arc  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Gall 
and  Dr.  Tliomas  Brown. 

We  cannot,  by  the  way,  but  regard  those  alle- 
gations as  false  and  idle  which  charge  the  phre- 
nologists with  plagiary.  The  intimations  which 
are  found  in  the  writings,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  respecting  locality  of  faculty,  are  of  the 
mo.-st  vague  and  unmeaning  kind ;  and  it  is  of 
importance  to  recollect  that  the  suggestions 
which  passed  first  across  the  conception  of  Dr. 
(>all  did  so  at  the  time  almost  of  his  infancy. 
The  curious,  however,  may  feel  a  gratification  in 
seeing  some  Italian  lines  pointing  out  three  di- 
visions of  the  brain,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Tuborel  to  of  Brunette  Lalini,  the  preceptor 
of  Dante ;  but,  if  this  is  an  anticipation  of  phre- 
nology, then  Servctus  certainly  was  robbed  of 
the  credit  due  to  him  by  our  countrj-raan  Her- 
vey,  and  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  taught  in 
the  mythological  reveries  of  the  ancient  Hindos- 
tan  priesthood. 

Vel  capo  son  (re  celle 
£d  io  diro  di  quelle 
Datmnti  i  lo  inlcUeto 
£  la  fona  d'apprendere 
Quelle  die  puuic  intcadie. 
In  mezio  e  la  ragione 
£  la  discuzione 
Che  ncherne  buono  e  inala. 
£  lo  tcmo  e  I'lguale 
Dtrietro  sta  coagloria 
I..a  valente  memoria 
Cbe  licorda  e  retien^ 
Quelle  ch'  in  eut  viene. 

Phrenological  physiology,  it  may  be  finally 
said,  such  as  it  is,  b  obnoxious  to  no  condem- 
natory comment  on  the  score  of  cruelty.  On 
this  head  our  sentiments  are  likewise  perti- 
naciously and  provokingly  intermediate.  We 
feel  no  disposition  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  those 
who  indiscriminately  cry  shame  at  hearing  of 
any  thing  like  experiments  on  animals,  who 
shudder  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  beconiiog 
'  learned  in  physiology  at  the  expense  of  hu- 
manity,' and,  while  they  dwell  with  gout  upon 
the  delicacies  of  game,  and  talk  with  delight  on 
the  tenderness  of  a  hunted  hare,  oppos«  their 
feelings  and  their  virtues  to  all  examinations  on 
points  of  physiology  which  imply  the  infliction 
of  a  moment's  pain  on  the  inferior  animals  ;  but 
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we  must  contider  that  some  of  these  trials  liare 
been  of  rather  too  wanton  a  nature,  and  that  tor- 
ture and  immolation  have  too  frequently  been 
resorted  to  for  proving  wliat  is  insusceptible  of 
proof  in  this  way,  and,  if  proved,  of  little  arail. 

Cordially  therefore  do  we  join  in  the  senti- 
ments and  statements  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  our  much  admired,  and  so  much 
quoted,  reviewer,  and  with  this  extract  do  we  at 
once  lake  leave  both  of  him  and  our  readers. 

'  dne  claim  at  least  is  to  be  made  i  n  favor  of 
our  science,  and  this  di$tini;nishes  it  from  all  tlie 
branches  of  physiology  which  have  been  culti- 
vated to  this  day;  it  has  cost  no  blood  :  not  a 
single  act  of  cruelty  has  dishonored  it.  \Vhile 
Messrs.  Magendie,  I'lourens,  and  others,  have 
been  torturing  animals  to  leach  their  i>upils  but 


little,  and  repeating  their  tortnrei  to  | 
little  over  and  over  again,  our  masters 
mutilated  a  single  insect  while  alive,  ori 
the  existence  of  a  single  being,  to  have  i| 
few  days  sooner  under  their  scalpeL  } 
nologists  might' feel  as  much  interest  ill 
away  a  piece  of  cautiousness,  and  then  i 
how  dauntless  the  animal  would  becofl 
excavating  an  organ  of  locality,  to  s 
lose  bis  way,  as  any  physiological  butd 
do ;  or  they  might  be  as  curious  as  VeM 
to  take  a  peep  into  the  living  orguil 
human  subject.  But  they  have  absisi 
every  act  of  cruelty,  and  shown  thjtl 
and  physiology  may  receive  some  of  lU 
ditioos  without  becoming  inhuman.' 


PHREN'SY,  n.  i.  J      Fr.  phrvneiie  ;  Gr. 

Prrenet'ic,  adj.  Un.  t.  i  ^ptvtrtf.  Madness  ; 
franticness  :  often  written  frenzy.  Se«  Frenzy. 
Phrenetic  is  mad  ;  frantic  :  as  a  noun  sulMtan- 
tive  a  mad  person. 

Many  never  think  on  Gml,  but  in  extremity  uf  fear, 
and  then,  perplexity  not   tiiffering   them    to  lie  idle, 
thev  tbtnk  and  do  u  it  were  m  a  phntntiy.      Hoolter, 
■Demoniack  ytkrenty,  moping  melancholy. 

Mition, 
Would  they  only  please  themselves  io  the  delusion, 
the  phveniy  were  more  innocent  -,  hut  lunaticks  will 
needs  be  kings.  Dtcav  of  Pietu. 

I  ne  so  many  kinds  of  plimrnn  in  the  world,  and 
tomanyscemingly  wise  brains  takenwith  tbcm,  that 
1  much  doubt  whom  1  may  be  sure  to  account  free, 
from  either  the  touch,  or  at  least  the  dancer  of  this 
indisposition.  B;i,  Hnll. 

PhrtneticlU  imagine  they  see  that  without,  which 
iheir  imagination  ii  aflecled  with  within.      Harvey. 
What  cpstrum,  what  ^hrrti^tic  mooti. 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood  ? 

i/urfiftmi. 
The  world  wis  little  better  than  a  comtnon  lold  of 
phrtnilicki  and  bedlnlnv.  »'in>i(K'un''<  A'u(.  Ilitt. 

Phrrmti  or  iuflummatiou  of  the  brain,  profuse 
hamorrhage*  from  the  dok  resolve,  and  copious 
bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries. 

Atbiuiiu)!  on  Atimmn. 

PHKICIUM,  an  ancient  town  neat  Tbermo- 
pyle.  Livy,  xxxvi.  c.  13. 

PHRU'MMA,  the  d.iushter  of  Elearchus  king 
of  Crete,  wife  of  Holymnestus,  and  moUier  of 
Ballus,  the  found^rr  of  Cyrene. 

PH  KYGAN  tA,  a  genus  of  insects  having  tlie 
following    characters  ; — ^The   mouth   i»    without 
teeth,  but  furnished  with  four  palpi :   t.Sc  stcm- 
mata  are  three  in  number;  the  antenna:  are  fili- 
form, and  longer  than   the  thorax,     llie  winw 
are  incumbent ;  the  under  ones  aie  folded.    The 
genus  has  been  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the 
first   of  which  is  characterised   by   having   two 
truncated  sets  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen, 
rT!5eml>ling  the  beard  of  an  ear  of  corn  ;  while 
the  second  has  the  abdomen  simple,  or  without 
,  appendices.     Tlie  ursi  of  the   feet  of  the  first 
■roily  consist  of  three  articulations ;  those  of  the 
Bcond  anr  composed  of  live.    The  wings  of  thin 
eclioTi  decline   from  the  inner  margin   towards 
Etfae  aides,  so  aj  to  resemble  the  ridge'of  i  house, 


and  are  curved  or  turned  upwards  a( 
Iremity.  '  This  insect,'  says  Barbut.  * 
Iwcomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  lias  li| 
water,  lodged  in  a  kind  of  tube  or  d 
inward  texture  of  which  ii  silk  ;  outsi 
vered  with  sand,  straws,  bits  of  wood,  4 
When  the  liexapod  worm  is  about  to  i 
a  chrysalis,  he  slops  up  the  opening  a4 
with  threads  of  a  louse  texture,  thriM| 
the  water  makes  its  way,  but  preveim 
proach  of  voracious  insects.  The  ^ 
covered  with  a  tliin  gauze,  through  v 
new  form  of  the  insect  is  easily  discern 
phryganea,  on  tlie  point  of  changing  tU 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  lean^ 
rises  into  tlie  air,  and  enjoys  the  fwe4 
country,  flutters  upon  flowers  and  trdi 
soon  called  away  to  the  water-side  to  4 
eggs  :  whence  proceed  its  postent|i 
aquatic  larvs  are  often  found  in  Mtfd 
ters,  where  they  wrap  themselvet  ^ 
water-lentil,  cut  out  into  regular  sqv 
fitted  one  to  another.  Trouts  are  v«| 
of  ihe^c  larvic,  which  is  the  reason  thai 
countries,  after  stripping  them  of  ll|| 
they  make  use  of  tlirni  for  fishing-l<aita 
are  various  difl'crent  species  uf  tlte  p| 
but,  except  the  pliryc-mea  bicauda  M 
they  (to  not  materially  difTer  fruui  out 
except  in  size  and  color.  ii 

1.  I*,  bicauda  is  of  a  deep  dark  bcgl 
havintr  a  siii',;li.'  yellow  longitudinal  baiH 
ncro.>s  the  head  and  ilii<rai.  Hie  itxt 
brown  color,  as  are  Ihr  antrnnur ;  whid 
long  and  fililorin.  Twu  brown  tlircoa 
OS  loii^  as  the  aiiicnnir,  lerniinaie  I 
vihence  the  name  biciiuda,  or 
wiuKS,  which  are  about  a  third 
body,  are  vimed  with  brown  (ib 
at  the  top,  broad  below,  and  nr*  i 
upon  the  body  ;  which  thvy  infold,  ai 
over  tlie  other.  This  insect,  which  m^ 
on  the  bank  of  rivers  and  standing  n^ 
ries  Its  eggs  m  a  cluster  at  its  ab 
some  spiders. 

2.  P.  striata  is  a  large  specie*,  ( 
except  the  eyes,  whicli  are  lilack,  I 
siderable  rrsenihlancp  to  Ow  |iliall 
tmgt  of  Its  wings.     The  antcnni 
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'  bomc  Mraiglit  forwunl.     The 
larger  Uian  tbe  body,  having 
iTcnlor  rather  deeper  than  the  rest.  The 
c,  long,  and  somewhat  finny.     Mr. 
I)i9t  tlie  perls  of  Geoffroy,  and 
'  Liniucus,  do  not  differ  generically. 
»wt»er,  from  Yeati's  experiments, 
remain  longer  in  the  chrysa- 
TpCTlae. 

<4XL.K.  THK  LzssEK,  Tery  much  resem- 
Bcc;  but,  unun  examining  them  with  a 
t  former  wdl  be  found  to  be  covered 
ill  hain  initead  of  Itie  scales  which 
I'  wini^i  of  the  latter. 

rl.  a  river  in  Asia  Minor,  dividing 
Catio,  and  falling  into  the  Hermus. 

tilA,  a  country  of  Asia.  Whence  it 
t  Dame  ii  not  certain  ;  «ome  say  it  was 
rtrr  Plityx  (now  Sarabat),  which 
|ia  from  Caria,  and  falls  into  the 
bers  from  Phrygia,  the  daughter  of 
'Europ4.  The  Greek  writers  tell  us 
I  name  from  the  inhabit- 
town  of  Brygium  in 
'  first  passed  into  Asia, 
( rtjune  f>(  I'lirygia  or  Bry^ia  to  the 
:  they  settled.  Ilochart  is  of  opi- 
llu*  tract  was  ciUed  Phrygi*  from  the 
rb  ffVf  iit>,  to  burn  or  parch ;  which, 
1 10  lum,  i]  a  tran:»l;ilion  of  its  Hebrew 
inved  from  a  verb  of  the  same  siijnifi- 
No  lest  various  are  the  opinions  of 
M  in  the  exact  boundaries  of  this 
■o  uncertainty  which  gave  rise  to  an 
gn  nude  by  Strabo ;  viz.  (hat  the  Fhry- 
had  distinct  boundaries,  but 
ptly  possible  to  ascertain  them, 
dds  that  the  Trojans,  Mysians, 
•!«,  by  the  poets,  all  blended 
amoa  name  of  Phrygians,  which 
ndt  to  the  Bsidians,  Bithynians, 

Itioti,  and  indped  all  Asia  Minor, 
i  fifth  and  sixth  northern  climates, 
at  times,  greatly  celebrated  for  its 
umied  in  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  being 
>n  a  plain  country  covered  with  a 
and  plentifully  watered  by  small 
■  paits  productive  of  bilu- 
iible  substances.  It  was 
vci:ii  r:iiue. having  lirce  plains  and 
{Monds.  'Ilie  air  was  anciently  deemed 
•  and  wholesome,  tboujh  it  is  now  in 
■kfMofal  extremely  (:ro$s,  great  part 
prj  lyrag  uncultivated.  In  Phrygia 
nuicnlly  several  cities  of  great  cele- 
Apamea,  Laodicea,  Hierapolis, 
There  were  also  some  famous 
I  ••  Marsyas,  Mieander,  tec,  now 
lotMindre.  See  Mxakder.  The 
Roted  themselves  the  most  ancient 
!  world.  Their  origin,  however,  is 
y  dark  and  uncertain.  Josephus  and 
D*  «ay  that  they  were  descended  from 
hf  ooe  of  Goraet's  sons  ;  and  that  they 
a<Bl>  to  tb*  Hebrews  under  the  name  of 
MMt.  TIm  bcathen  authors  derive  them 
I  Biygiaai,  a  people  of  Macedonia.  But 


this  is  ft  conjecture  totally  unsupported,  except 
by  the  siinilarjiy  of  nanie!>.  Hocharl  thinks  lli:<l 
the  Phrygians  were  the  oflipnng  of  Comer,  the 
eldest  son  of  .lajihet ;  tlir  word  Phrygia  being 
the  Greek  translation  of  his  name.  Josephus 
makes  (iomer  the  father  of  the  Galatians;  but 
he,  by  the  Galalians,  must  necessarily  mean  the 
Phrygians  inhabiting  that  part  of  Phrygia  which 
tlie  Galalians  had  made  themselves  masters  of; 
the  descendants  of  Gomer  beini  placed  by  Eie- 
kiel  northward  of  Judea,  near  Togarmah  (which 
Uochart  lakes  to  be  Cappadocia)  long  before  the 
Gituls  passed  over  into  Asia.  The  ancient  Phry- 
gians are  described  as  supenitilious,  volup- 
tuous, and  effeminate,  without  any  prudence  or 
forecast,  and  of  such  a  servile  temper  that  no- 
thing but  stripes  and  ill-usage  could  make  them 
comply  with  their  duty;  which  gave  rise  to 
several  trite  and  well  known  proverbs.  They  are 
;aid  to  have  been  the  first  inventors  of  divination 
by  the  singing,  flying,  and  feeding  of  birds. 
Tneir  music,  commonly  called  the  Phrygian 
mode,  is  alleged  by  some  as  an  argument  of  their 
effeminacy.  Their  government  was  mouarcliical ; 
and  all  Phrygia  wa-s,  during  the  reigns  of  some 
king),  subject  to  one  prmce.  Ninnnciis,  Midas, 
M  mis,  Goidius,  and  his  descendants,  were  un- 
douhte  ily  sovereigns  of  all  Phrygia.  But,«ou)e 
timp  before  the  Trojau  war,  this  country  \\m  di- 
vided into  several  i>etly  kingdoms,  and  we  read 
of  divers  princes  reigning  at  the  same  time. 
Apollodortis  mentions  a  king  of  Phrygia  contem- 
porary with  llus,  king  of  Troy.  Cedrenus  and 
others  speak  of  one  Teuthras,  king  of  a  small 
counli'y  in  Phrynia,  whose  territories  weri' 
ravaged  by  Ajiix,  himself  slain  in  single  comb:it, 
bis  royal  seat  laid  in  ashes,  and  his  daughter, 
Tecinessa,  carried  away  captive  by  the  conqueror. 
Iliiiner  mentions  Phorcys  and  Ascanius,  both 
princes  and  leaders  of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries 
that  came  to  the  relief  of  Troy.  Tantalus  was 
king  of  Sipylus  only,  and  its  district :  a  prince 
no  less  famous  for  hi*  great  wealth  than  infamous 
for  his  covetouiness  and  other  detestable  vices. 
That  Phrygia  was  subdued  cither  by  Ninus,  as 
Diodonis  Siculiis  informs  us,  or  by  the  Ama- 
lons,  as  we  read  in  Suidas,  is  not  sufficiently 
warranted.  Most  authors  who  mention  Gordius 
loll  us  that  the  Phrygians,  having  sent  to  consult 
an  oracle,  to  know  how  they  might  put  an  end  to 
the  intestine  broils  which  rent  their  country  into 
innny  factions  and  parties,  received  for  answer 
that  the  most  effectual  means  to  deliver  them- 
selves and  their  country  from  the  calamities  they 
groaned  under  was  to  commit  the  government  to 
a  king.  This  advice  they  followed,  and  placed 
Gnrdius  on  the  throne.  As  to  tlieir  commerce, 
all  we  know  is,  that  Apamea  was  the  chief  em- 
porium of  all  Asia  Minor.  Thither  resorted 
merchants  and  traders  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Syncellos 
says  that  the  Phrygians  were  for  some  time  mas- 
ters of  the  sea;  and  none  but  trading  nations 
ever  prevailed  on  that  element.  The  country 
produced  many  choice  and  useful  commtiditie*, 
which  afforded  considerable  exports.  They  had 
a  safe  coait,  and  convenient  harbours.  The 
Phrygian  idols  were  very  numerous.  The  cJiiuf 
of  these  was  Cybele,  who  went  by  a  variety  of 
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mmcf.  Tlicy  also  worshipped  Bacchus  under 
the  name  of  .S:ibazios;  and  his  priests  they  called 
Siiblii.  The  history  of  their  kings  is  uncertain, 
and  the  dates  o(  their  several  reigns  and  actions 
liCRnnot  now  be  fixed  ;  we  shall  refer  such  of  our 
'■iwdcrs,  therefore,  as  wish  to  know  what  is  cer- 
tain respecting  them  to  the  Ancient  Universal 
II istor),  already  quoted  more  than  once  in  the 
present  atticle.     See  also  Gordii'S,  Miras,  &c. 

Phryoia  Minor.    See  T»ov. 

PiRTCiA  PnopEn,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia ; 
on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Troas,  the  /Kifcan  Sea, 
Lydia,  Mseonia,  and  Caria:  on  the  south  by 
Lycia  ;  on  the  east  by  Pampliylia  and  Galalia. 
It  lies  between  37°  and  41°  S'.lai.,  extending  in 
long,  from  57°  to  62°.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  are  the  Ly- 
caones  and  Anthemisenii,  towards  Lyoia;  and 
Moccadelis  or  Moccadine,  the  Cydessrs  or  Cy- 
disses  towards  Hithynia :  and  between  these 
the  Peltini  or  Speltini,  the  Moxiani,  Phylacen- 
ses,  and  Hierapolitx.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
Berecyntes  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Plirygia  is 
commonly  divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Phrygia,  called  also  Troas.  But  this  division 
did  not  take  place  till  Troas  whs  subdued  by  the 
Phrygians;  and  hence  it  is  more  considered  by 
some  Roman  writers  as  a  part  of  Phrygia  than 
Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  ad- 
jacent provinces.  In  after  ages  the  Greater 
Phrygia  was  divided  into  two  districts  or  govern- 
ments, called,  1.  Phrygia  Pacatianu,  from  Pa- 
catinniis,  who,  under  Constantine,  bore  the  great 
ofHcc  of  the  pnrfectus  pnetorio  of  the  east ;  and 
2.  Phrygia  Salutaris,  from  some  miraculous 
cures  supposed  to  have  been  performed  there  by 
the  archangel  Michael. 

PHRYGIAN  Stone,  in  natural  history,  is  the 
name  of  a  stone  descrilied  by  the  ancients,  and 
used  by  them  in  dyeing  ;  perhaps  from  some 
vitriolic  or  aluminous  salt  contained  in  it,  which 
served  to  enliven  or  fix  the  colors  used  by  the 
dyers.  It  wns  light  and  spongy,  resembling  a 
pumice;  and  the  whitest  and  lightest  were 
reckoned  the  best.  Pliny  gives  an  account  of 
the  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  purpose  of 
dyeing,  which  was  by  moistening  it  with  unne, 
and  then  healing  it  red  hot,  and  suffering  it  to 
cool.  This  calcination  was  repeated  three  times, 
and  the  stone  was  then  fit  for  use.  Dioscoridcs 
recommends  it  in  medicine  after  burning;  he 
says  it  was  drying  and  astnngent. 

PHIfYMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  thegymno- 
spennia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants ; 
in  the  natural  method,  tanking  in  the  sixtieth 
order,  personatic. 

PIIRYNE,  B  courtezan  of  Athens  who  flou- 
rished about  A.  A.  C.  328.  She  was  mistress  of 
Praxiteles,  who  drew  her  picture,  whiciiwasone 
of  his  best  pieces,  and  was  place<l  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Phryne  became  so  very 
rich,  by  the  liberality  of  her  loveni,  that  she  of- 
fered to  rebuild  Thcbe*  at  her  own  expense, 
which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  provided  this 
inscription  w.n  placetl  on  the  walls,  Alexander 
dituit,  seij  miToirix  Pliryne  refecil;  which  was 
refuted.     S.^  PIm.  xxxiv.  c.  8. 

PHKIiMCUS.    1.  A  geaerul  of  S«ino»,  who 


endeavoured  to  betray  his  country  :  2.  Afl 
at  Athens  :  3.  A  Iragic  poet  of  Athens,  d 
to  Thespis.  He  was  the  firat  who  intrMl 
female  character  on  the  stage.  I 

PIIRYMS.  1.  A  musician  of  M 
He  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  mastcalj 
the  Panathenxa  at  Athens.  lie  mi 
strings  to  the  lyre,  which  had  always  b 
with  seven  by  all  his  predecessors.  I 
rished  about  A.  A.  C.  438,  and  was  ori 
cook  at  the  house  of  Iliero  king  of  Sicil 
writer  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  who. 
collection,  in  thirty-six  books,  of  phn 
sentences  from  the  best  Greek  authors,  ll 

PHK.YNO,  a  celebrated  general   of 
who  flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  590.        \ 

PHRY.XUS,  in    fabulous   hLslory,  I 
Athamus,  king  of  Thebes,  by  Nephele. 
his  mother  was  repudiated,  he  was  pa 
with  the  most  inveterate  fury  by  his  step 
Ino,  because  he  was  to  sit  on  the  throne  4 
mas,  in  preference  to  her  children.     Hit 
apprized  him  of  Ino's  intentions  upon  I 
or,  according  to  others,  his  preceptor ;  I 
better  to  make  his  escape,  he  secured  pal 
father's  treasures,  and  privately  left  Bir^ 
his  sister  Belle,  to  go  to  their  relation 
king  of  Colchis.     They   embarked  on  I 
ship,  or,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  M 
mythologists,   they  mounted  on  the  ban 
ram,  whose  fleece  was  of  gold,  and  prti 
on  their  journey  through  the  air.     The  M 
which  they  were  earned   made  Helle  ipi 
she  fell  into  the  sea.     Phrjxus  gave  hi* 
decent  burial  on  the  sea-shore,  and  afti 
called  the  place  Hellespont,  from  her 
continued  his  flight,  and  amved  safely  in  I 
dom  of  .1'letes,  where  he  offered  the  ral 
altar  of  Mars.     The  king  received  hit 
and  gave  him  Chalciope  his   daughter 
riai;c.     She  had  by  him  Phrontis,  Melal 
and  Cylindrus,  whom  some  call  Cytoi 
was  afterwards  murdered   by  his  falhO 
who  envied  him  the  possession   of  th« 
fleece ;  and  Chalciope,  to  prevent  her 
from  sharing  their  other's  title,  seal  li 
vately  from  Colchis  to  Birotia,  as  Ino  i 
dead.  The  fable  of  the  flight  of  Phryxul 
chis  on  a  ram  has  been  explained  by  M 
the  ship  on  which  he  embarked  was  eitk 
by  that  name,  or  carried  on  her  prow  a 
that  animal.     The   fleece  of  gold  is  a 
for    by   observing,  that   Phryxus   cam4 
iiiimeiise  treasures  from  Thebes.     Phryi 
placed  among  the  constellations  of  litu< 
death.     The  ram  which  carried  him   i<i 
said  10  have  been  the  fruit  of  Neplun»1 
with  Thcophane  the  daughter  of  Atlal 
ram  the  gods  had  given  to  Athamas 
his  piety  and   religious  life :  and   N«{ihl 
cured  it  for  her  children,  just  as  they  « 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  Ino. 
us'j  murder  was  some  time  »fi' 
by  the  Greeks;  it  having  oci 
etpedition  achieved  under, I a^oii  imu  n 
princes  of  Greece,  which  had   for  its 
recovery  of  the  golden  flrvce,  and  ItWi 
meni  of  the  king  of  Colchis  for  hu 
ilie  son  of  Athamas. 
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ta  tsdeot  town  of  Thessaly,  io 
I,  east  nf  Mount  Othrys,  famous  for 
m  knh-pUce  of  Achilles,  hence  called 

009. 

ilUnS,  in  ancient  peo-rraphy,  a  pro- 

TliCMaly,  between  tlic  Sinus  i'elasgicus 

n  Maliaruj,  Magnesia,  and  Mount  Oela; 

i.   Paus.  X.  c.  8. 

i>   (.Gr.   fOfi{),   the  louse),  or 

|><9ilicuU>'>u5,  a  disease  in  which  several 

the  bmly  generate  lice,  which  often 

I  Ike  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid  nl- 

IMK  are   two  principal  species  of  lice 

fcst  tt«e  human  body,  i.e.  llie  pe<liculus 

,  aotl  the  morpiones  or  crab  lice.     Ke- 

dkM  »anety  of  the  former  which  we  call 

Liniicus  ohserres,    '  varietas   capitis 

itior,  Testimentonim   laxior,  magis 

breed   abundantly    amon;  the 

sordid  dwellings,  chiefly  work- 

,  Ice,  and  m  such  situations  prey 

lof  all  asres.     There  is  also  a  pecu- 

kio  in  people  advanced  in  years, 

I  with  Uie  disea5c,  which  has  been 

pningo  senilis  by  Dr.  Willan,  in 

Of  ate  generated,  and  multiply  rapidly 

Rg  every  attention  to  cleanliness  or 
nits  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
'  the  sliin ;  and  the  pcdiculi  are 
tlte  skin  or  linen.  .Many  marvellous 
^^atv>l  by  Fore>tus,  Schenckius,  and 
^■linji:  lice  hred  under  the  skin,  and 
|BK  twarms  from  abscesses,  strumous 
H  vnicaiions,  and  many  individuals 
Mk  arc  stated  to  have  died  in  conse- 

icicnt  times.  Plutarch  relates  of 
1  long  before  he  perceived  that  he 
hthin  his  body  ;  but  at  last  the 
,  and  produced  such  a  quantity  of 
»gti  many  persons  were  employed 
in  destroying  them,  yet  they  in- 
bsler  than  they  could  be  removed  ; 
nk  m  dejrree  did  the  distemper  prevail, 
dottw,  talhs,  basins,  and  food,  were 
witk  that  perpetual  Hux  of  corruption 

tHe  went  many  times  in  the  day 
,  to  tcour  and  cleanse  bis  body, 
;  the  vermin  multiplied  so  fast  as 
attempt  to  destroy  them.'  Our 
Is,  '  it  is  said  that,  among  the  ao- 
led  of  this  disease  Acastus  the  son 
nearer  our  own  times  .\lcma;on 
rtecydes  the  philosopher,  Callis- 
e  Olynthian,  during  the  time  of  his  im- 
pL  mm!  Mutjus  the  lawyer:  and,  if  it 
r  to  Mid  to  these  a  person  not  distin- 
1  kjr  anjr  merit  or  virtue,  Eunus,  a  fu- 
*t,  alko  was  atithor  of  the  war  in  Sicily, 
^^frrile  war,'  and  who  was  uken  and 
^HMT  Io  Kome,  died  likwise  of  this 
^Btrod,  Ennius,  and  bv  s«me  Plato 
kvto  kave  bem  destroyed  by  lice.  In 
Bat  liiBCf,  Amatus  Lusitanus  states  that 
KtMsa  10  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  who 
Ul  lira  trsy;  'so  universally  did  these 
"  over  his  body,  that  two  negro  ser- 
mrvly  employed  in  collecting  bas- 
I  htt  penoti,  and  carrying  them  lu 


It  appears  probable  tliat  in  the  ancient  at- 
counts  cases  of  ulceration  which  afforded  a  nidus 
for  the  breeding  of  maggots  or  flies  have  been 
mistaken  for  instances  of  the  morbus  pedicularis. 
In  warm  climates,  flies  are  so  numerous  about 
the  persons  of  the  sick,  that  the  utmost  care  is 
requisite  to  prevent  the  generation  of  larvae  froi- 
ihe  eggs  which  they  deposit,  not  only  in  super- 
ficial wounds,  hut  in  the  nostrils,  mouth,  gums, 
and  even  in  the  brain.  Even  the  black  beetle 
(senebrio  iDolipor)  has  been  known  to  breed  in 
the  body  in  this  way.  But  the  generation  of 
lice,  in  connexion  with  the  prurigo  of  elderly 
people,  is  fi-equently  a  very  troublesome  malady 
in  modem  times;  and  the  destruction  of  tliem  is 
commonly  a  mere  alleviation ;  since  tlieir  repro- 
duction is  so  ver)'  rapid.  A  decoction  of  the  seeds 
of  .stavesacre,  or  of  the  cocculus  indicus,  or  the 
powder  of  either  of  these  substances,  alone  or 
mixed  with  lard  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  are 
etfectual  destroyers  of  the  pediculi  of  the  head, 
and  even  of  the  body-lice,  as  are  the  mercurial 
ointments,  such  as  that  of  the  white  precipitated 
oxide.  The  morpiones,  or  crab-lice,  which  fix 
themselves  firmly  in  the  skin,  about  the  pubei, 
axillse,  and  in  fact  on  every  part  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  where  there  is  hair,  are  com- 
pletely destroyed  either  by  inunction  with  the 
common  blue  mercurial  ointment,  or  spike-oil, 
i.  e.  the  essential  oit  of  lavender  mixed  with  oil 
of  turpentine.  A  solution  of  the  corrosive  mu- 
riate of  mercury  in  spirit  is  also  often  efficacious 
in  the  pedicular  prurigo  of  the  body,  and  tends 
to  remove  the  prunginous  affection,  which  seems 
to  give  rise  to  the  tendency  to  generate  lice.  But 
none  of  these  pungent  substances  can  be  apphed, 
except  when  the  skin  is  unbroken. 

niTHlSlC,  n.i.  f     Vi.phlhitic ;Cr.<^9tnt. 

HiiTHisiCAi^flrf/'.      > Consumption.      This   i.s 

Pii  ra  ISIS,  n.  I.  j  the  sense  of  both  nouns : 
phthisical  is  wasting;  pining. 

A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  capacity  of 
the  breast,  if  nut  suddenly  cuivd,  doth  undoubledly 
impel  the  patient  into  a  phihuicul  consumption. 

Haney  an  CotisumptionM. 

His  disease  was  a  fhihitick  or  asthma,  oft  incurring 
to  an  orthopnea.  /^f. 

If  the  lungs  be  wounded  deep,  thougli  they  escape 
the  first  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a  /ihihuii  or 
fistula.  H'iMUMH. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth, 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health. 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  andpAtAinc,  and  catarrh 

Coaifwr. 

PnTBisis  is  a  species  of  consumption,  oc- 
casioned by  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  -See  Medi- 
riNE,  Index.  Dr.  Beddoes  suggested  a  new 
theory  of  phthisis,  founded  on  the  pneumatic 
doctrine.  He  fixed  on  the  effect  of  pregnancy 
in  suspending  the  progress  of  phthisis  as  a  fact 
which,  by  its  mode  of  operation,  might  suggest  a 
method  of  diminishing  the  havoc  occasioned  by 
this  distemper.  'The  foetus,  says  he,  has  its 
blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother 
through  the  placenta.  During  pregnancy  there 
seems  to  be  no  provision  for  the  reception  of  an 
unusual  quantity  of  oxygen.  On  llie  contrary, 
in  consequence  of  ihe  impeded  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  less  and   les!>  should  be  continually 
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taken  in  by  the  lungs.  If,  therefore,  a  somewhat 
diminished  proportion  of  oxygen  he  the  eflect 
of  pregnancy,  may  not  this  be  ihe  way  in  which 
it  arrests  the  prourcvs  of  phthisis  ?  and,  if  so,  is 
there  not  an  exce«  of  oxygen  in  the  system  of 
consumplive  persons  ?  and  may  we  not,  by  pur- 
suing thu  idea,  discover  a  cure  for  this  fatal  dis- 
order !'  Dr.  Beddoes  thinks  th^t  this  suppo- 
sition is  also  countenanced  by  the  deficiency  of 
oxy(;en  in  the  h'ood  of  asthmatic  patients,  and 
of  those  who  labor  under  sea-scnrvy;  and  by 
the  super-abundance  of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthi- 
sical persons,  indicated  by  its  color,  by  the  a|;- 
gravation  of  the  symptoms  of  consumption  by 
breathing  oxygen,  and  by  the  relief  from  inspiring 
atmospheric  air  mixed  with  carbonic  aciu^as; 
and,  lastly,  frsm  the  small  proportion  of  deaths 
among  sea-fiarin;  people.  From  these  facts 
Or.  Beddoes  concludes,  that  '1.  The  phthisical 
inflammation  may  so  alter  the  structure  of  the 
lungs  as  to  cause  them  to  transmit  a  more  than 
ordinary  portion  of  oxygen  to  the  blood;  or,  2. 
Some  unknown  cause  having  enabled  them  to 
transmit,  or  the  blood  itself  to  attract,  more 
oxygen,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  might  en- 
sue.' Our  author,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Darwin,  jjives 
an  account  of  his  treating  with  success  several 
cases  of  phtliisis  according  to  the  principles  of 
tiiis  theory. 

Ur.  Hooper  thus  enumerates  the  species  of 
this  im|i<i(tiini  disorder: — 

1.  Phthisis  incipiens,  incipient  without  an  ex- 
pectoration of  pus. 

2.  Phthisis  huinida,  with  an  expectoration  of 
pu«. 

3.  Phthiiis  scrophiilosB,  from  scrofulous  tu 
bercles  in  the  lung«,  &c. 

4.  Phthnis  hrfinoiitoica,  from  hemoptysis. 

.').  Phthisis  e«:inihemalica,  from  exanthcmili. 

0.   Phthisis  cMorotica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  syphilitica,  from  a  venereal  ulcer 
ID  the  lunss. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  disente, 
says  tliis  last  writer,  are  very  numerous.  The 
following  arc,  however,  the  most  general  :  here- 
ditary disposition  ;  particular  formation  of  body, 
obvious  by  a  long  neck,  prominent  shoulders, 
and  TOirrow  chest;  scrofulous  diathesis,  indi- 
cated by  a  Hue  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  delicate 
rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  upper  lip,  a 
weak  voice,  and  great  sensibility ;  certain  dis- 
eases, such  aa  syphilis,  scrofula,  the  smallpox, 
and  measles ;  particular  employments  exposing 
artificers  to  ilust,  such  as  needle-pointers,  »lime- 
cutlers,  millers,  Slc,  or  to  the  fumes  of  metals 
or  minerals  under  a  confined  and  unwholesome 
air;  violent  passions,  exertions,  or  uffecliMns  of 
the  mind,  as  grief,  disappointment,  an^i<>ly,  or 
close  application  to  study,  without  using  proper 
exercise ;  frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries, 
late  watching,  and  drinking  freely  of  strong 
liquors  :  great  evacuations,  as  diarrhna,  diabetes  ; 
exeet.sive  venery ;  fliior  albus  ;  immoderate  dis- 
charge of  tlie  menslru.il  Hux.  and  the  continuing 
to  suckle  too  long  under  a  debilitated  state  ;  and, 
bstly,  the  application  of  cold,  either  by  loo 
tudden  a  change  of  appaitl,  kccpiog  on  wet 
clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds,  or  eijiosuig  the  body 
to«  suddenly  to  cold  air,  when  heated  by  exer- 


cise; in  short,  by  any  thing  tliat  jfives  tl 
sideralile  check  to  the  ^perspiration.    Tlie  mm 
immediate  or  occasional  causes  of  phlhisi 
harmuptysis,  pneumonic  inflammation 
ing  tu  suppuration,  catarrh,  astbtua,  and 
cles,  the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the  mt 
neral. 

'Tlie  incipient  symptoms   usually  var 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  but,  when  it  ans 
tubercles,  it  is  usually  thus  marked :  it 
with  a  short  dry  couk;h,  that  at  len',ilh 
habitual,  but  from   which  nothing  is  spit  t 
some  time,  except  a  fiotliy  mucus  thai 
proceed  from  the  fauces.     The    bre.ithinfl 
the  same  time  suiuewbat  impeded,  and  up 
least  bodily  motion  is  much  hurried  :  a  i 
straitness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  itl 
rienced  :    the   body  becomes  gradually 
and  great  languor,  with  indolence,  dejecd 
spiiits,  and  loss  of  appetite,   prevaiL 
state  the  patient  frequently  continues  a  coll 
able  length  of  time,  during  which  he 
ever,  more  readily  atfecf'^d  tlian  usual  hji 
colds,  and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  ooa 
the  cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and  I 
particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at  length  a 
with  an  expectoration,  which   towa 
is  moie  free  and  copioii!.  Dy  degu 
which  is  expectorated  becomes  more^ 
opaque,  and  now  assumes  a  greenish 
purulent  appearance,   being  on  many  i 
streaked  with  blood.     In  some  ca<«s,  a  1 
vere  degree   of    hemoptysis   attends, 
patient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  ( 
frothy  blood.     The  breathing  at  length  I 
more  difficult,  and  the  emac'i.ition  and  < 
go  on  increasing.     With   these,  the  pen 
gins  to  be  sensible  of  pain  in  some  part  I 
thorax,  which,   however,  is  usually  fell  I 
under  the  sternum,   particularly    no   (• 
At  a  more  advanced    period  of  the  dil 
pain  is  sometimes  felt  on  one  side,  and  l 
prevails  m  so  high  a  degree  at  tu  pre* 
person   froni  lying   easily  on  that  side;  I 
more  frequently  ha]ii>ens   that   it  is  felt  i 
making  a  full  inspiration,  or  cougliinf. 
where  no  pain  is  felt,  it  uf'en  hap|>ens  th*l.4 
who  labor  under  phthisis  cannot  lie  easily  I 
or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit  of  co 
being  excited,  or  the  difficulty  i>f  hrealluq 
much  increased.     At  the  commencement 
disease,  Ihe  pulse  is  often  naluml,  or 
is  soft,  small,  and  a  little   quicker  than  i 
but,  when  the  symptoms  which  have  I 
merited  have  subsisted  for  any  tengib  ct  t 
then  becomes  full,  hard,  and  fr«]ttr«t. 
same    time    the    face  flushes,  particularly 
ealiug,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  I 
feet  are  affected  with  burning  heal;  the  i 
lion  is  difficult  and   laborious;  eTcoiog  i 
bauons  become  obvious,  ami,  by 
fever  assumes  the  hectic  form.     This  sp 
fever  is  evidently  of  the  remittent  kiod,  I 
exacerliatious  twice  every  day.     The  6rN4 
usually  about  noon,  and  a  aligtil  teiaia 
sues  about  five  in  the  aftcmooo.    Thta  I 
however,  soon  succeeiled   by  anotlier 
tion,  which  increases  gradually  until 
night ;  but  about  two  o'clock   in  the 


•t  place,  aod  this  becomes  more 
at  M  t)w  motning  advances.  During  the 
batkni  the  patieul  is  very  seasible  to  any 
M  of  the  air.  anti  oden  complains  of  a 
f  eold  wbco  his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time, 
■totalty  mnn.  Of  these  exacerbatinns 
the  eTcnine  is  by  far  the  most  conslder- 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  hectic 
■ns,  ibe  anoe  is  high  colored,  and  depo- 
copious  branny  red  sediment.  The  ap- 
bcnrerer,  is  not  Rteally  impaired,  the 
appears  clean,  the  mouth  is  usually 
Mia  the  (hirst  is  inconsiderible.  As  the 
taAiMMM,  the  fauces  put  on  rather  an  in- 
iippMnBce,  and  are  be.<>et  with  aphtha, 
tved  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  become 
early  white.  Dunn);  the  exacerbations,  a 
ctrrumscribed  redness  appears  on  each 
bat  at  other  times  the  face  is  pale,  and 
intcnance  somewhat  dejected.  At  the 
noero«nt  of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is 
f  costive :  but,  in  the  more  advanced 
sf  it.  «  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and  this 
Ml  to  recur  frequently  during  the  re- 
It  «f  the  disease  ;  colliquative  sweats  like- 
Hdk  oat,  anil  these  alternate  with  each 
Md  toducc  vast  debility.  In  the  last  sLi^e 
Jlinir  the  emaciation  is  so  gre.nt  that 
(icnl  has  tlie  ap(>earance  of  a  walkin; 
pi;  kil  eoontenance  is  altered,  his  chetks 
miaMM,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  lan- 

bhut  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a  livid 
Ciueb  incurvated,  and  his  feet  are  af- 
wilh  aidematous  swellings.  To  the  end 
0mt0*  the  tenses  remain  entire,  and  the 
•  eooMent  aud  full  of  hope.  It  is,  in- 
kkmiy  circumstance  attendant  on  phthiiis, 
l|K«iho  labor  under  it  are  seldom  ap- 
^Bm  aware  of  any  danger  ;  and  it  is  no 
BS  occurrence  to  meet  with  persons 
If  nnder  its  most  advanced  stage,  fl.itter- 
,»t»  with  a  speedy  recovery,  and  fnrm- 
projects  unuer  that  vain  hope.  Some 
ieui>  the  extremities  become  cold. 
1  ■  delirium  precedes  that  event, 
nnlil  life  is  extinguished. 
ripMlotatiun  of  mucus  from  the  lungs 
be  mistaken  for  purulent  mailer. 
If  tfincby  give  us  reason  to  suspect  (hat 
tab«n  nnder  a  confirmed  phthi<is,  it 
h*  IKOS  to  point  out  a  sure  criterion, 
m*  ttnilt  always  be  able  to  distinguish 
ft»i  ■  r      Tlic  medical  world  are 

t'  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  for  the 

nil  hai  directed  the  ex(>€riment  lobe 
the  following  mannr : — Let  the  expec- 
be  dissolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  and 
iviom,  and  add  pure  water  to  both 
If  liiete    is  a   fnir    precipitation    in 
is  a  certain  stirn  '->f  'he  [ircence  of  pus  ; 
ili.li   h  Dot  ■  precipitate  in  either,  it  is 

Uone,  in  his  dit'«rtation  on  the 
kCi  ef  pta,  states  a  curious,  but  not  de- 
■a4< «f  illMiiiyiishing  accurately  between 
mI  Muaol  miKus.  T)ie  property,  he  ob- 
,  «Wdi  chancterises  pus,  and  distinguishes 
I IMII  oAer  Mbitutces,  is,  its  being  com- 
«f  fflvMm,  whidi  ue  risible  wliea  viewed 


through  a  micruicope ;  whereas  animal  mucus, 
and  all  chemical  combinatioos  of  animal  sub- 
stances, appear  in  the  microscope  to  be  made  up 
of  flakes.  This  properly  was  first  noticed  by 
the  late  Air.  John  Huntwr.  See  Mcoicise, 
Index. 

I'llUL,  or  Put,  king  of  Assyria,  is  by  some 
historians  said  to  be  Ninus  under  another  name, 
and  the  first  founder  of  that  monarchy :  a  n> 
Donned  warrior,  lie  invaded  Israel  in  the  reign 
of  Menalkem,  who  became  tributary  to  him,  and 
paid  him  1(K)0  talents  of  silver  for  a  jieace. 
A..\.C.  771. 

PHUT,  or  Phvtb,  ilie  third  son  of  Ham. 
Gen.  X.  6.  Calmel  is  of  opinion  lliat  Phut  peopled 
either  the  canton  of  Phlemphu,  Phlemphuu,  or 
Plitembuti,  set  down  in  Pliny  and  I'lolemy, 
whose  capital  wasTharia  in  Lower  Egypt,  inclin- 
ing towards  Libya;  or  the  canton  called  Phle- 
notes,  of  which  Buthus  was  tlie  capital.  The 
prophets  often  speak  of  Phut.  In  the  time  of 
.lereiniah.  Phut  vsas  under  the  obedience  of  Ne- 
cho,  king  of  Egypt.  Nahum  (iii.  9)  reckons  up 
his  people  in  the  number  of  tliose  who  ought  to 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  No^mmon,  or 
Dio^polis. 

PllYCUS  (untis.j  a  promontory  near  Cyreoe, 
now  calle<l  Kas  el  Sem. — Lucan.  ix. 

PHYLACTERY,  M.  «.  Fr.  phylactere ;  Gt. 
^iiXacnipui'.  An  ancient  bandage  on  which  was 
inscribed  some  memorable  sentence. 

I.est,  nrlico  they  had  been  abroad,  they  should 
have  been  touched  by  iny,  contrary  to  the  warning 
of  their  pkjilaeUria,  they  scoured  themselves  at  their 
lelura.  Bp,  Halt. 

I  he  philacttria  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads  were 
looked  on  as  spells,  which  would  yield  tliem  impunity 
for  their  disobedience.  Hammond, 

Oolden  sayings, 
On  large  pht/lacttriei  cupressive  writ. 
Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbins  tied. 

Prior. 
PBTLAtricitY,  in  general,  was  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  all  kinds  of  charms,  spells,  or 
characters,  which  they  wore  about  them,  as  amu- 
leii,  to  preserve  them  from  dangers  or  diseases. 

Pmyuci  ert  also  denoted  a  slip  of  parchment, 
whereon  was  w  ritteo  some  text  of  Holy  Scripture, 
particularly  of  the  decalogue,  which  the  devout 
people  among  the  Jews  wore  on  the  foreliead,  the 
breast,  or  the  neck,  as  a  mark  of  their  religion. 
The  primitive  Christians  also  gave  the  name 
phylacteries  to  the  cases  wherein  they  enclosed 
the  relics  of  their  dead.  Phylacteries  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  apfiear  to 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Pharisees  in 
our  Lord's  time 

PHYl>i\CI.  S,  the  son  of  Deion.king  of  Pho- 
cis,  and  founder  of  I'hylace  in  Tliessaly.  He 
married  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mynias,  by 
whom  he  had  Ipliiclus,  the  father  of  ProlvsiUus. 
PHVIjVKCIH'S,  an  ancient  Grecian  biogra- 
pher, who  flourished  A.  A.  C.  220. 

PHYLAS,  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  built 
by  Phylacus.  Protesilaus  reigned  in  it,  hetice 
called  Phylacides.     Lucan.  vi.  252. 

PHYLE,  a  well  fortified  village  of  Attica,  n<<ar 
Athens.     Cor.  Nep. 

PHYLICA,  bastard  olatemus;  a  gctius  of  the 
moiiogyaia  order,  and  penlandria  clam  of  planlx : 
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m  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  forty- 
third  order,  dumosffi.  There  arc  six  species,  of 
which  three  are  kept  in  the  gnrdens  of  this 
country  ;  but,  by  reason  of  their  being  natives  of 
vrarm  climates,  they  require  to  be  kept  in  pols, 
and  housed  in  winter.  They  are  alt  shrubby 
plants,  rising  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

PHyLL\CHNE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie 
monandria  order,  and  rooncccia  cla^s  of  plants. 

PHYLL/\.LIA,  1.  A  district  of  Arcadia;  2.  A 
town  of  Thessaly. 

PliYLLANTnUS,in  botany,  sea-siJc  laurel; 
a  genas  of  the  triandria  order,  and  moniBcia 
class  of  plants :  m  the  natural  method  ranking 
ID  the  thirty-eighth  order,  tricoccae.  There  are 
six  si)ecie9,  all  natives  of  warm  climates ;  and 
rise  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  to  the  height  of 
middling  trees.  They  are  tender  and  cannot  be 
propagated  in  this  country  without  artificial  heal. 

PHYLLEIUS,  a  mountain  and  country  of 
Macedonia.     Apol.  Arg. 

PHYLLIS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 
Sithon,or,  according  to  others,  of  Lycurgus,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  received  Dcmophoon,  the  son  of 
Theseus,  who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
had  stopped  on  her  coasts.  She  became  ena- 
moured of  him,  and  did  not  find  him  insensible 
to  her  passion.  AAer  some  months  of  mutual 
lenderne.'is  and  affection,  Dcmophoon  set  sail  for 
Athens,  wbere  his  domestic  affairs  recalled  him. 
lie  promised  faithfully  to  return  within  a  month ; 
but  either  his  dislike  for  Phyllis,  or  the  irrepara- 
ble situation  of  his  affairs,  obliged  him  to  violate 
his  engagement :  and  the  cjueen,  grown  desperate 
on  account  of  his  absence,  hanged  herself,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  threw  herself  down  a  precipice 
into  the  sea  and  (lenshed.  Her  friends  raised  a 
tomb  over  her  body,  where  there  grew  up  certain 
trees,  whose  leaves,  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  suddenly  became  wet,  as  if  shedding  tears 
for  the  death  of  Phyllis.  According  to  an  old 
tradition  mentioned  by  Servius,  ^  irgil's  com- 
mentator, Phyllis  was  changed  by  the  gods  into 
an  almond-tree,  called  phylla  by  the  (Jiieeks. 
Some  days  after  this  metamorphosis,  Demophoon 
revisited  Thrace;  and,  when  lie  heard  of  llie  fate 
of  I'liyllis,  he  ran  and  clasped  the  tree,  which, 
though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its  leaves,  sud- 
denly shot  forth,  and  blossomed,  as  if  still  sensi- 
ble of  tenderness  and  love.  The  absence  of 
Demophoon  from  the  house  of  Phyllis  has  given 
rise  tu  a  beautiful  epistle  of  Ovid,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Thracian  queen  about 
the  fourth  month  after  her  lovers  departure. 

PuTt.Lis,  in  botany,  bastard  hare's-ear,  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  and  penlandria  class  of 
plants :  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
forty-seventh  order,  stellalx. 

PiiYM.is,  in  geography,  a  country  of  Tliiace, 
near  Mount  Pangxcus. 

PlIYSALIS,  the  winter  cherry,  s  genus  of  the 
monou)  nia  order,  and  penlandria  clawi  of  plants ; 
in  tlir  niiiurul  method  ranking  under  the  twenty- 
eighth  order,  lunda.  There  are  sixteen  species, 
of  which  (he  most  remarkable  is  the 

P.  alkckenui,  <ir  common  winter  cherrv.  This 
gtowi  nalumlly  in  Sjiam  and  Italy      The  roots 


are  perennial,  and  creep  in  the  erooml  td 
distance  if  they  are  not  confined.  The«^ 
spring,  shoot  up  many  stalks,  which  nt 
height  of  a  foot  or  more,  garnished  witb 
of  various  sor(.«,  some  of  which  are  angv 
obtuse,  some  oblong  and  sliarp-poinUI 
long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  ptoduQl 
the  wings,  standing  u|H>n  slender  foot-stil 
of  a  while  color,  and  have  but  one  petals 
are  succeeded  by  round  berries  about  iM 
small  cherries,  enclosed  in  an  inflate<l  I 
which  turns  red  in  autumn,  when  the  loj 
and  discloses  the  red  berry,  which  is  so(| 
and  filled  with  flat  kidney-shaped  seedjJ 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  stalks  decay  la| 
The  plant  is  easily  propagated,  either 
or  parting  the  roots. 

PHYSALITE,  or  Ptroput>«lite, 
ralogy,  a  sub-species  of  prismatic  topai. 
greenish-white.     Massive.     In  granular! 
tions.     Splendent  in  the  cleavage,  whici 
feet,  and  as  in  topaz.     Fracture  uneven, 
lucent  on  the  edges.   As  hard  as  lopai.  f 
gravity  3''i3 1.       It  whitens  with   the  bla| 
Its  constituents  are,  alumma  6T'7'I,  silia 
fluoric    acid    7-77.     It    is   found   iu    gf 
Finbo,  in  .Sweden.     Jameson. 

PHY'SALUS.    See  ScoLopciunn*. 

PHYSION,  a  cape  or  rock  of  UooU^ 
for  being  the  residence  of  the  Sphyiix. 

PHY.SCON,  ftmof.t.t.  big-belUed. 
name  of  a  tyrant  of  KgypI-     See  EftTW 

PHYSCOMA,  Or.  fvn^y,  a  big-b«l 
low.  Hyposarca  ;  hyi)ersarchidio5.  ! 
menl  of  the  abdomen.  A  genus  of  disc* 
cla.ss  cachexix,  and  order  lotii  .'( 

len ;  known  by  a  tumor  occi  ^ 

part  of  the  abdomen,  increasiuj.  ^i">^i\.  m 
ther  sonorous  nor  fluctuating.     Species > 
palica;    2.  Splenica;    3.  Uenalis;    4. 
5.  Abovario;    0.  Me^olerica;    7.  Ori 
8.  Visceralis. 

PHY'SCOS,  a  town  of  CariajOpposil 
Sttabo,  14. 

PHY'SCUS,  a  river  of  Asia,  ruuninK 
Tigris.  Xcnophon  crossed  it  with  hia 
Greeks,  in  their  famous  retreat  from  Cut 

PHYSF.TF.R,  the  spermaceti  fish,  m 
a  genus  of  mammalia,  belonging  to  the 
cete.  There  are  four  species,  accordii)| 
Kerr: — 

1 .  P.  catodon,  the  round  headed  cacha 
a  fistula  in  (he  snout,  and  haviug  no  I 
Of  this  species  102  of  difterent  sue* 
ashore  at  one  time  on  one  of  ilir  Orka 
the  largest  twenty-four  feet  id  '  (1 

is  round,  the  opening  of  the  in  il 

bald  says  it  has  no  s|iou(-h<ili.',  but  ooly  ■ 
but  .Mr.  Pennant  is  of  opiiiKin  timl  th«.| 
being  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  at 
been  mistaken  by  hiin  for  the  latter.  Sofl 
of  thLs  specie.s  are  an  inch  ami  a  quad! 
and  in  the  largest  part  of  the  thickiwMjj 
thumb.  Tlie  top  is  quite  fl.it,  and  man 
concentric  lines ;  the  bottom  is  more  »I<M 
the  top, and  pierced  with  a  small  ott6<*| 
of  a  back  fin,  there  was  a  ruiigli  space.  J 
method  of  cxtmcung  the  spcTn>»c«ti  m 
bniin  of  tliesc  crMtum,  s«c  Srcmt  »cn 


phalos,  the  blunt-no«e>l  cnrhnlot, 
cichalol  of  Pennant,  or  sper- 
.  n(  t>i.,ii^v.  has  no  fin  on  the  back; 
blo>>  -  situated  on  the  nape  of 

^J  J  .  les  Mr.  herr  enumerales 

^V-  albican],  the  white  blont-nosed 
of  •  while  co\r>T  with  a  smooth  back. 
ut  fifleen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
!  cucnmon  wh.ile. 

cinereus,  the  gray  blunt-nosed 
(  a  hlickish  a^h  color,  with  a  hump 
This  variety  grow>  to  sixty  and 
►  litet  long,  by  thirty  or  forty  in  cir- 
lias  a  very  lirse  head,  with  very 
Tthe  lower  jaw  is  much  narrower  tlian 
and  is  furnished  with  a  considerable 
[tt«tl>,  which  are  received  into  sockets 
r  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  It  has 
back,  about  a  foot  alKive  the 
It  is  found  in  Davis's  Straits. 
.  niger,  is  black  colored,  and  has  a 
[Wink  twelve  inches  high.  This  va- 
'  in  the  European  seas  ;  it  jfpows  to 
;  long,  and  thirty-six  in  circiimfe- 
■  iMad  is  exceedingly  thick,  and  the 
r,  which  is  smaller  than  the  upper,  has 
teMli  in  two  rows,  which  rise  two  inches 
•  giiins,  and  are  received  into 
jaw.  The  female  teats  are 
ubilance  improperly  named 
S  %  procured  from  this  species ;  and 
■ecti,  or  white  oil,  is  extracted  from  it. 
td  la  (he  .South  coxsis  of  UmsiI,  I'ala- 
A  ihe  Pacific  Ocean.  Dr.  Schwediaur 
enfTis  IS  ejected  from  this  ani- 
(  on  the  sepia  octopodia. 

,  the  black  headed  cachalot,  with 
t  the  bock,  and  the  upper  jaw  con- 
tban  the  under  one.  A  fish  of 
,  kshore  on  Cramond  Isle,  ne;ir 
(inber  22d,  1769  ;  its  length  was 
the  greatest  circumference,  which 
1  llie  eyes,  thirty  ;  the  upper  jaw 
the  lower  ten.  The  bead  was  of 
Ha  sii«i,very  thick,  and  nlmveonc- 
"  the  h-ih :  the  end  of  the  upper 
:  bluot,  and  nearly  nine  feet  hich ; 
placed  near  the  end  of  it. 
wl  in  the  lower  jaw,  twenty- 
all  pointing  outwards  :  in  the 
'(OppOMtc  to  them,  were  an  equal  niim- 
viltt*,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  teeth 
In  the  mouth  was  closed.  One  of  the 
M(«l  eight  inches  Ion/,  the  greatest 
imt»  the  tame.  It  was  hollow  witliin- 
^qjth  of  three  inches,  and  the  nioulh 
~««Ty  wide:  it  was  tliickc^t  at  the 
nnall  at  the  |mint,  bending 
■t  in  some  the  flexure  is  more  than 
veil  as  the  teeth  of  all  oilier 
■  hanl,  and  cut  like  ivory.  The 
i^r  umll,  and  remote  from  the  nose, 
ml  flitt  wrre  placed  near  the  comers  of 
UMmI  wvre  only  three  feet  long  ;  it  had 
Ba,  naXy  •  Urj^  protuberance  on  the 
A*  back.  The  tail  was  a  little  forked, 
I  tttaa  tip  to  tip.  The  penis  seven 
'  tc^g.     Linncus  informs  us  that 


this  species  pursues  and  terrifies  the  pnr]>oisesto 
such  a  dcBrree  as  often  to  drive  them  on  shore. 

4.  P.  tursio,  the  high-finned  cachalot,  has  it 
very  long  tin  on  the  l>ack,  and  the  ends  of  the 
teeth  are  Hat.  It  inhabits  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  gruws  sometimes  to  1 00  feet  long  ;  the  back 
fin  is  very  long,  sharp-pointed,  and  erect,  like  a 
ship's  mast,  and  the  bluwing-pipe  is  placed  fiat 
on  the  forehead  :  the  teeth  are  slightly  bent  and 
have  their  ends  flattened. 

PHYS'ICn.j.  &  «.  o.-\      Gr.  ^unci|.     Natu- 
Piir>'icAL,urf/.  f  lal    philosophy;  par- 

Pin  s'iCAi.LT,a</v.         <  ticularly    and     more 
I'HViic'iAN,  II.  I.  J  commonly  the  science 

of  healing  or  curing  diseases  ;  remedies  ;  medi- 
cines :  to  jihysic  is  to  treat  w^th  medicine ;  and, 
sometimes,  to  cure:  physical  means  relutin;;  to 
nature ;  helpful  to  health ;  natural  as  distinct 
from  moral;  medicinal:  the  adverb  follow- 
ing these  senses :  a  physician  is  one  who  pro- 
fesses the  healing  or  medical  art;  one  who  pre- 
scribes medicines. 

r»e  jihyiick  or  ever  thou  be  sick.   Ecclm.  xviii.  19. 

In  itself  we  desire  health,  fhi^iickoa\y  for  health's 
sake.  Hooker. 

'i'he  labour  we  delight  iaphyucki  pain. 

Shaksprarr. 

It  It  a  galUot  child  ;  one  that  indeed  phytickt  the 
subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh.  Iil. 

It  lirutus  sick,  and  is  it  )iltyiu'al 

To  walk  Nobiaced,  and  suck  up  the  humunrs 

Of  the  dank  morning  !  Id.  JuUut  Cxitr. 

TruAl  not  the  p/iyiicicln. 
His  antidotes  are  poisun.  aud  he  &laya 
More  ihan  you  rub.        /J.   Timem  f>j' Atlitni, 

Some  jihittiruini  are  so  conformable  to  the  humour 
of  tlie  patieni,  as  thev  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the 
disease  .  and  others  are  to  regular,  as  ihcy  respect 
nut  suHicieatly  the  condition  of  the  paticat. 

nuctfH'j  Kttaifi. 

Prayer  is  the  best  pki/iir  for  many  melancholy 
diseases.  Ptaekam. 

His  gratulatory  verse  to  king  Henry  is  not  more 
"iity  than  the  epigram  uponthenamcof  Nicolaui, an 
ignoraut  p/i^nciun,  who  bad  been  the  death  of  thou- 
sands. Id.  of  Porlril. 

I'he  people  use  fkyiick  to  purge  tliemselves  of  hn- 
mours.  ^*iri(. 

It  is  woiili  observing  how  nature  hath  taugbl  *J1 
livinp creatures  to  lie  their  own  phwciant ;  the  same 
piiwer  thDl  gate  lliein  a  Iwing  lialh  led  tliem  to  the 
means  of  ttit:iroHn  preservation.  Bft.  Hail. 

'Wt  iiliytinil  notion  of  neccstity,  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  possibly  be  done;  it  cannot 
he  alfirmed  of  all  the  article*  of  the  creed,  that  they 
are  llius  necessary.  Hammond. 

To  poorc  [leoplv  th'  good  phyBcian  prescribes  cheap 
but  wholesome  medicines ;  not  removing  the  con- 
sumption out  of  their  bodies  into  their  purses.  Fnllrr. ' 

I  call  that  phuMcal  certainty  which  doth  depend 
upon  the  evidence  of  tense,  which  it  the  first  and 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  natura  is 
capable.  Wi/4in«. 

lime,  measuring  out  their  motion,  informs  us  of  the 
periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather  than  ef- 
fecteth  or  phvticallii  produceth  the  same.     Bmmt. 

The  outward  act  of  worship  may  be  considered 
phyivallv  and  ftbtlractedly  from  any  law,  and  to  it 
dciiends  upon  the  nature  of  the  intention,  and  mo- 
rally, as  good  or  evil  .  and  so  it  receives  itidenomi- 
nition  from  tlie  law.  StUUnjJImt 
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tie  'uapes  the  be<i,  who  nature  to  repair 
Draw*  phyiiek  from  the  fields  in  draught*  of  vital  air. 

Urgden. 

In  Tirtueand  in  heallh  we  love  to  be  instructed, 
■U  well  a>  phyiicktil,  with  plcuure.  L'lUlrange. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  phj/nrh.  would 
not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than  espouse  the 
principles  nf  the  dogmatists,  inethodists,  or  chymists  t 

Locke. 

I  do  not  sav.  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in 
small  lound  globules,  for  I  am  not  now  treating  ith\i- 
riotliii  of  lii;lit  or  color*.  W. 

As  all  seasons  are  not  proper  for  phyiick,  so  all 
times  are  not  fit  lor  purging  the  body  politick. 

Davtnatit. 

Though  the  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and  the 
act  of  any  other  faculty  executing  that  which  is  so 
commanded,  be  jthf/HCtitlu  and  in  the  precise  nature 
of  thing*  distinct,  jet  morally  as  they  proceed  from 
one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  may  pass  for  one  and 
the  same  action.  South' t  Sermvns. 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  sage  phuyiciun 
Eludes  the  urn  ;   and  chains,  or  exile*  death. 

Prinr. 

Charily,  in  its  origin,  is  a  phgtieal  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  re-union,      Cheiiut. 

He  that  lives  pAuiin>/(y.  mutt  live  miserably.     N. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of  nature  and 
pkti'ical  philosophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in  his  al- 
legories, what  a  new  scene  of  wonder  may  this  ,ifford 
us !  Fope. 

PuYsir,  or  Physic K,  the  art  of  healitig, 
properly  called  medicine.  Tlie  word  is  formed 
irom  the  ( >r.  fvmtt  nature  ;  either  because  medi- 
cine consists  principally  in  the  observation  of 
nature,  or  that  the  mmt  important  natural  obser- 
vations first  took  this  direction.  See  Medicike, 
Physic,  and  I'livsRS. 

Physical,  somethini;  belonging  to,  or  really 
existing  in  nature.  In  this  sense  we  say  u  phy- 
sical [loint  in  opposition  to  a  matbemntieal  one, 
which  only  exists  in  the  imagination  ;  a  physi- 
cal substance  or  body,  in  opposition  to  Spirit,  or 
metaphysical  substance,  8tc. 

Physician  or  rut:  I'l.rtT,  in  the  royal  navy, 
i»  a  person  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  wiih  the 
medical  superintendence  of  a  fleet  or  squadron 
of  shins  employed  on  liny  particular  sl.ilion.  ns 
the  t'iianncl,  Mediterranean,  West  Indies,  No., 
and  is  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  com- 
miindcr-in-chief :  if  an  hospital  ship  is  with  the 
fleet,  his  re»i<lence  is  penenilly  on  bovini  her ;  if 
not,  it  is  usual  for  him  to  be  in  the  flag-ship  wilh 
the  communder-in-chief. 

The  arningcmenl  of  every  thing  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  sick,  sent  on  l>oard  the 
hospital  ship  for  cure,  shall  be  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  surReon,  and  nil  other  persons  ai)- 
fioiiite<l  to  attend  them,  lie  is  to  propose  to  the 
•  ommander-inchief  every  thing  whicli  he  may 
thmk  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  sick,  to  in- 
trraie  their  comforts,  or  to  accelerate  iheir  cure. 
He  it  also  to  visit  the  dilTcrent  ships  of  a  squa- 
dron frequently;  to  enquire  into  ihe  be.illlnif  lite 
(hips'  cf^mpanii'H,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ; 
and,  if  any  unusual  sickness  prevails  on  board, 
ha  i*  to  itprn«nt  the  bbiim!  to  tbe  comiiiiuidcr- 


in-chief,  "with  the  nature  of  the  dii 
necessary  means  which  be  deems  ntfi 
eradicating  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  pi) 
the  malady.  He  is  also  authorised  to| 
the  journals  of  the  medical  oSicen, 
into  the  practice  of  the  surgeon  of  i 
visits,  and  his  manner  of  treating  the  i 
the  men  under  nis  care,  and  to  giv*  I 
directions  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  H 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  and  abilitil| 
assistant-surgeons,  that  he  may  be  able  to| 
to  the  sick  and  hurt  board,  or  to  the  co 
in-chief,  those  who  may  he  best  qu 
any  particular  service,  or  for  promotia 
whenever  he  shall  think  it  necessary,^ 
examine  the  instruments,  medicines, : 
saries,  on  board  any  ship. 

Phy.sician  of  a  Naval  HospitaI 
son  appointed  by  tlie  admi  alty  to 
majesty's  naval  hospitals,   to   suporii 
prescribe  medicine  for  the  inward  coi]l| 
the  sick  and  wounded   seamen  ;  and 
such  physical  patients  every  day,  on 
circumstances  may  require. 

Physicians.  Accordmg  to  an  ancit 
no  person  niihin  lx>ndon,or  seven  mil«l 
shall  practise  as  a  physician  or  sur)feoH 
license  from  the  bishop  of  London,  or  i' 
Paul's;  who  are  to  call  to  their  assistanoel 
tors  of  physic,  on  examination  of  the  |)«l> 
fore  granted  :  and  in  the  country,  withod 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  p<ii 
feiling  £.1  a  month.  Slat.  3  Hen.  \  II 
By  the  chatter  for  incorporating  the  C 
Physicians, they  have  power  to  choosea  | 
and  luve  a  perpetual  succession,  a 
seal,  ability  to  purchase  lands,  &.c.  VJ^ 
chiefs  of  the  college  are  to  be  called  cli 
from  among  theniselrn  shall  choose  a  j 
J  early:  and  if  any  practise  physic  in, 
city,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  witbofl 
of  the  college  under  their  seal,  he  shi 
£3.  Also  [lersons  practising  y>hysie 
parts  of  Knglund  arc  to  have  letter*  <• 
from  tlie  president  and  three  elects,  ul 
be  gniduaie  pliysici,-»ns  of  Oxford  or  Vt 
&c.  8lal.  14  aud  15  Hen.  Mil.  c.  5,  C 
and  enlarged  by  stat.  1  Mary,  stat.  i,  ( 
Hen.  \I11.  c.  -10,  ordains  that  four  pi 
called  censors,  shall  be  yearly  chosil 
college,  to  search  apotbecarie*'  warn,  I 
an  oath  given  Ihem  for  thai  purpose  bf 
sident ;  apothecariea  denying  them  rati 
their  houses,  Kc,  incur  a  forfeiture  of  i 
phymcians  refusing  to  make  the  *e*rcb  I 
to  a  |ienalty  of  40>.  And  evcrr  mcmli 
College  of  Physicians  is  authorised  14 
surgery.  ' 

i'liYsiciAMs,  CoLLEce    Or.    See  I4 

PHYSIC'O-MATnrUATif  s.  - 

eludes  tj)0»c  branches  of  ph' 
observation  and  experiment  U;  . 
culalion,  undertake  to  explain  Xhm 
nature. 

i'uYsico-TiiFoi.ooY,  from  phvsic  and 
Divinity  cnftwccd  or  illuslnteti  bj 
losophjr. 
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:  L-it,  phjfsna,  of  Gr.  ipuatf  nature, 
hu  D«vn  U5>'<J  as  lynoiiymous  both 

DLu«^T>  whicli  see.anij  natural  philoso- 
ihn,  therefore,  been  made  to  embrace  the 
litiCtnoc  of  llie  bodies  and  existences  of 

Ri  ihetr  phenomena,  causes,  and  ef- 
c  would  include  God,  an^eb,  and 
ladt't  this  terra;  but  these  arc  more  usu- 
rretl  to  mctapli)  sici.  Tlie  more  iinmc- 
J  proper  objects  of  physics  are  said  to  be 
mat,  uid  motion. 

tnpa  of  |>hy<ic3,  thus  considered,  is  re- 
l^g  Utveks,  to  the  barbarians,  viz.  the 
^Kpaji,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian 

Utete  it  riis  drrircd  to  the  Greek  saj^es 
.  pirl;cul.»rly  to  Hiales,  who  is  said  to 
I  the  study  of  nature  in  Greece. 
lu  I  into  the  Pjlhai^oric,  Plalo- 
■■B|i^£tics<.hooU  :  whence  it  was  pro- 
^B  Itjiy,  and  thence  through  the  rest 
P?thuui(ii  It  is  cle.\r  that  the  Oruids, 
|(L,  bad  a  syili'm  of  physics  of  tlicir  own. 

k;  PART  I. 

e»v  or  PuY4ic*t.  SrsTEMs. 

LBPoo  this  subject  have  usually  em- 
orc,  an  account  of  the  ancient  sy>- 
^nniTerie,  replete  as  they  are  wiiji 
pn.  We  know  no  writer  who  lus 
Ry  of  this  spirit  of  system,  the  idola 
fori  I't  iheain  of  lord  Uacon  m  a 
Daiiner  before  his  readers  than  the 

t  commonly,  he  says,  give  the  appel- 

imi  to  the  different  supposlt.on^>  by 

'toifraiy,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahf, 

!r3\.iiir,.l  I.I  .Kcounlfor  the  course  of  t)ie 

we  now  mean  by  general 

■  s.  We  are  now  suppo.std 

Bsidcnng  a  philosophy  which  undertakes 

mn    the    profound    construction   of  the 

riie   project  is  nnble  :  various 

>phcr3   have  employed   tliem- 

tiave  miide  r.umerous  parties, 

~.    The  history  of  their  preten- 

»y  '  jninc  us    in  the  choice  of 

«i»J'  "  I iiiinR  entirely  neuter. 

irut,  I'T,.  ii<^  iiie  ideas  ol  Lcncippus  and 

ilus,  thought  he  very  well  comprehended 

licia  of  matter  different  in  form,  having 

i  boat  «U  etfrnity,  had,  after  a  certain 

||Hi  tbemselrcs  to  one  another  in  the 

^Bh  tome  nrvcrcding  in  straight  lines, 

|Bk  eurved,  fell  into  different  clusters, 

«*d   boiio   and    spirits;  tliat   the  free 

tf  man  wn*,  Mhivc  all,  the  work  of  atoms 

mv-  '  lining  line  ;  thus  chance 

M  St  the  earth,  established  the 

Ikkb  •u'iM%i<  in  It ;  and  framed,  out  of  oue 

mat  p*>t*%  tlie  worhl,  nnd  the  intelligent 

tkitb  M  dw  spectator  of  it ;  that  we  are 

iaminr  tlK  tun  was  made  to  light  us,  or 


our  eyes  to  see ;  but  we  having  perceived  that 
the  sun  might  serve  lo  light  us, and  that  our  eyes 
might  serve  to  see  with,  we  made  use  both  of  the 
sun  and  our  eyes  to  that  purpose. 

Aristotle,  nnd  hi:i  partisans,  believed  the  world 
was  composed  of  a  first  matter,  which,  they  say, 
had  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  all  forms  ;  nut  of 
which  the  four  elements  issued,  composing  all 
bodies,  and  into  which  they  are  all  resolved,  or 
return  in  their  last  analysis.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  difference  between  this  first  matter  and  the 
atoms;  but  Epicurus  and  Aristotle  agree  in  this, 
that  they  admit,  at  setting  out,  a  first  fund  of  in- 
determinate matter,  capable  of  entering  into  all 
sorts  of  conditions  and  compositions. 

Gassendi  resumes  these  atoms  and  tins  vacuum 
of  Epicurus  for  the  construction  of  his  world, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  put  them  all  into  the 
hands  of  God,  to  eive  them  motion  according  to 
the  wise  designs  of  his  Providence. 

Descartes  rejects  the  vacuum,  and  will  have 
every  thing  in  his  world  full  ;  though  we  can 
hardly  reconcile  the  liberty  of  motion  with  a 
thorough  exactness  of  ph-'nitude.  It  is  thus  that 
he  conceives  of  the  creation  of  the  world: — God, 
in  the  first  place,  formed  an  immense  mass  of 
homogeneous  mutter;  all  the  different  parts  of 
which  were  cubical,  or  at  least  angular.  lie  af- 
terwards impiessed  on  these  particles  a  double 
motion.  He  makes  the  greater  part  of  them  turn 
on  their  centre,  and  several  clusters  among  them 
round  their  common  centre,  which  he  names  vor- 
tices. This  being  done,  according  to  him,  all  is 
done ;  and  by  the  friction  of  the  angles  of  these 
parccb,  from  thence  was  formed  a  very  fine  dust, 
which  he  calls  the  first  element  or  subtile  matter; 
next  a  globulous  matter,  which  he  calls  the  se- 
cond element  or  liuht ;  and  lastly,  a  massive  dust 
striped  and  branched,  which  he  names  the  third 
clement,  from  which  he  formed  all  sorts  of  mas- 
sive bodies.  This  chaos,  coming  out  of  the  hand 
of  Go<l,  disposed  itself  in  order,  according  to 
Descartes,  by  virtue  of  the  two  motions  impress- 
ed upon  it  by  God,  and  of  itself  became  a  worU 
like  ours ;  '  in  the  which,  though  that  God  placed 
no  order  or  proportion,'  these  are  his  own  terms 
'  one  may  see  all  tilings,  as  well  general  as 
particular,  which  appears  in  the  real  world.' 

The  alchymists,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
gold,  and  lo  prepare  a  restorative  which  immor- 
talizes, or  at  least  greatly  prolongs  life,  were 
obliged  lo  search  to  the  profound  of  nature,  and 
found  they  imagined,  that  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury,  with  some  other  ingredients,  respecting 
which  they  could  not  agree  upon  among  them- 
selves, were  certainly  the  immediate  elements  of 
metals,  and  all  bodies  ;  but  yet  there  was  really 
a  first  matter  susceptible  of  all  sorts  of  forms,  us 
all  the  sases  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  all  the 
philosophers  of  all  ages  averred;  wherefoie  they 
had  nothing  lo  do  but  to  work  upon  this  firtt 
matter,  to  mould  it  different  ways,  and  to  give  it 
a  certain  turn,  to  be  postesstd  of  gold,  jewels, 
and  the  vivifying  elixir. 

Plitherto,  then,  we  see  a   perfect  agreement 
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among  all  these  sects  of  philosophers  upon  (he 
principal  point.  They  all,  though  under  differ- 
ent terms,  go  back  to  a  chaos  of  the  Hrst  matter, 
and  numberless  particles  which  are  neither  5old, 
(liver,  salt,  bud,  fruit,  or  any  thing  determinate  : 
but  which  will  serve  for  a  composition  of  all 
things,  by  their  mixtures;  and  into  which  all 
things  may  at  last  be  resolved.  The  only  difler- 
ence  we  find  between  them  in  this  point  is,  that 
tlie  alchymists  have  more  wit  than  the  others, 
and  make  a  better  use  of  wisdom.  The  Aristo- 
telians and  the  Corpusculisis  are  always  ready 
to  enter  into  the  lists  about  a  plenum  and  v.i- 
cuum,  matter  and  form,  the  principles  of  bodies, 
and  the  last  term  of  llieir  dissolutions,  and  all 
this  to  no  purpose.  They  are  all  battling  among 
themselves  about  the  best  method  of  disposing  of 
matter,  as  if  the  world  was  now  to  be  made  or 
governed.  But,  alas,  it  is  already  made,  and 
goes  on  in  its  course  without  them  I  According  to 
Aristotle,  Epicurus,  Gassendi,  and  Descartes, 
gold  and  sand  are  originally  the  same  matter. 
Descartes,  by  breaking  his  cubes,  saw  sun,  gold, 
and  light  itself,  arise.  Let  us  put  the  sand  into 
motion  by  force  of  fire  and  friction,  break,  its  an- 
gles, deprive  it  of  that  accidental  form  which 
makes  it  sand,  and  by  a  proper  manuduction 
transmute  it  into  gold.  What  riches  I  what  fe- 
licity and  assistance  to  human  society  !  should 
we  once  arrive  to  this  point. 

The  alchemists,  theiefore,  labored  far  more  to 
the  purpose  apparently.  If  the  systematical 
philosophers  think  rightly  on  the  article  of  a  first 
matter,  in  which  they  all  agree,  the  latter  think 
still  better  in  reducing  these  speculations  to 
practice,  and  attempting  to  change  this  matter 
so  as  to  produce  gold  and  immortality.  But 
here,  unluckily  for  the  honor  of  this  sort  of  philo- 
sophy, alchemists  die ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they 
sooner  than  others.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  parched  among  their  furnaces  and  pestiferous 
exhalations ;  and  this  is  certain,  they  all  ruin 
themselves.  Their  fruitless  attempts  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  principle  which  they  had  from  the 
philosophers,  and  dispense  with  our  entering 
into  a  tedious  examination  of  this  imaginary  phi- 
losophy, 

Aj  it  is  but  loss  of  time  for  us  lo  stir  the  atoms 
uf  Gassendi,  or  to  whirl  about  the  angular  bo- 
dies of  Descartes,  continues  our  lively  3h\>i;  we 
shall  possibly  find  the  attractive,  centripetal,  and 
centrifugal  philosophers  uf  the  nortli  turn  to  bet- 
ter account. 

The  difference  between  M.  Descartes  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  is,  that  the  former  undertakes  to 
account  for  every  thing ;  and  the  other,  modestly 
acknowledging  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  secrets 
of  nature,  pretends  only  to  evince  one  matter  of 
fiict  (see  our  article  ruiLosoPiiv)  without  un- 
dertaking to  explain  the  cause  ;  but  as  this  one 
point  extends,  according  to  him,  to  nil  nature, 
(lis  system  for  that  reason  becomes  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal philosophy.  According  to  M.  Descartes, 
that  gravity  which  causes  bodies  to  fall  is  nothing 
different  from  the  action  of  the  fluids  in  which 
the  planets  are  carried  away  ;  because  all  bodies 
moved  and  impelled  by  the  bodies  suirouiulini; 
them,  to  describe  a  circular  instead  of  a  straight 
line,  incessantly  endeavour  to  recede  from  the 


centre ;  whence  it  happens  that  when  the^ 
oftlie  vortex  meet  with  the  bodies  which  hit 
no  centrifugal  force,  or  which  have  less,  tli^ 
are  compelled  to  fly  to  the  centre ;  so  thai  Iti 
precipitation  of  heavy  bodies  towards  the  c«bii| 
it  nothing  but  the  action  of  more  active  bodiM 
which  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  it. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  first  thinks  with  M.  Dw 
canes,  from  whom  he  had  learned  it,  that 
bodies  continue  in  a  state  of  inaction,  or  i 
till  drawn  out  of  it  or  interrupted.  Bull 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  imagines  tliat  he  has  oh 
lliroui{hout  all  nalur<-,  and  it  isthedistin^uil 
point  of  his  system,  that  all  bodies  attract  j 
another  in  proportion  to  their  distance  and  b*lk| 
that  they  have  a  certain  tendency  towanls,  i 
press  upon  another;  that  the  sun  tends  In 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  towards  the  sun;  I 
that,  die  latter  being  incomparably  larger, 
ccive  only  the  approaches  of  the  former  : 
it:  that  in  like  manner  the  earth  tends  I 
the  stone  which  is  separated  from  it  by  proja 
as  the  stone  tends  towards  the  earth,  ot 
thai,  the  stone  attracts  the  earth  to  it,  as  th^^ 
attracts  the  stone ;  hut  the  earth,  by  reavm  I 
bulk,  having  a  stronger  attraction  than  a  < 
stone,  it  happens  from  thence  that  the  eartkj 
noLqnit  ils  place,  and  that  the  stone  appr 
or  is  drawn  to  it  by  the  attractive  power  1 
the  earth  exercises  upon  it. 

This  action,  which  Newton  imagines  b<^ 
where  perceives   l>etwcen   bodies    and 
throughout  all  nature,  he  calls  attmiion, 
gives   it  out  as  an  eflecl  residing  in 
of  the  universe,  without  beins;  able  to  ■ 
cause  than   the  will  of  Cod  to  put  ul 
motion.    Thus,  the  earth  moving  roci 
if  it  was  only  moved,  and  i    '    ' 
would   infinitely  recede  (:■ 
it  obeyed  without  obstatl..    n.-.-   ■.." 
which  carries  it  away,  would  avoid  tl » 
at  length  disappear.     In  the  same  m.^ 
earth  obeyeil  only  the  law  of  attractic 
by  which  the  sun  draws  the  eailli  to  <i 
draw  near  to,  and  precipitate  into  the  snn;  ( 
moon,  being  only  attracted,  would  fall  upotj 
e.irth  :  but   tlie  earth  being  iiioveil   amJ 
from  ihcsun.isatthesame  timedrawn  to« 
instead  of  receding  from  it  in  a  straight  lin 
line  will  be  curved  by  the  atlraclioii  which  t 
It  hack  to  the  sun  :  being  always  under  th 
fluence  of  two  powers,  one  of  which  alwi 
moves  It  from   the  sun,  and  the  other  dn 
back.  It  describes  round  the  sun  a  curv«d| 
which  Newton  demonstrates  ought  tobruil 
sis,  or  near  lo  an  oval.     The  in'^n.  in  like  I 
ner,  obeying  two  powers,  one  which  maVrll 
from,  the  other  which  makes  it  tend  to» 
earth,  revolves  round  it;  the  centrifugal 
centripetal  forces  are  checks  one  upon  the  ( 
and  the  moon,  inttead  of  being  catnrd  fai 
us  by  thi>  first  (lOwer,  or  precipitated  up 
earth  by  virtue  of  the  second,  is,  by  the  tfl 
sion  of  both,  kept  wilhin  its  orhil. 

'Sir  Isaac  Newton  afterwanlt  examines «lll 
would  be  the  me:isun.-s  of  motion  of  the  mOQ 
beginning  to  fall  towards  the  earih.  Iron  111 
height  of  lis  orbit,  after  it  had  lost  lU  ««««i«i^g 
fuice,  and  was  freed  (torn  all  aitractiiM  «fi 


'  of  the  monn  from  ihc  enrtli 
Oiiraliuii  of  lU  revolution ; 
dien  know  what  is  the  portion  of  the 
•  minute.  Geometry  teaches  us  what 
>  mooD  rans  through  in  a  rieht  line  fall- 
fds  the  earth,  by  riitue  of  the  force 
iket  It  pass  through  its  arch,  or  portion 
bit.  Anrrwanis,  havint;  laid  it  down 
lUiactioa  diminishe*  as  tlie  square  of  the 
incrtmi.  Newton  finds  by  his  calcula- 
the  moon,  in  fallins  from  its  station, 
first  fall  hfteen  feet  in  a  minute;  and 
the  earth,  by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  it 
a  minute  pass  througli  3^00  times  fif- 
Lastly,  examining  the  snuces  which  a 
lood  or  stone  let  fall  wouUl  pass  through 
■Tth,  he  concludes,  from  the  experience 
'  the  fall  of  bodies,  that  a  stone  runs  in 
■«,  near  our  globe,  through  !3600  times 
•.  The  moon,  bemi;  loosed  from  its  or- 
I  Ikercfore  obey  the  same  law  which 
»  die  siODe.  By  a  neces:<ary  conse- 
r  llie  clone  was  carri«l  as  hi^h  as  the 
Im  moon,  being  there  let  fall,  it  would 
(It  fifteen  feet  in  a  miniile.  Attraction 
ty  are  then  one  and  the  same  thing. 
'nrat  de  Moln'res,  of  the  Academy  of 
IM*  retained,  in  his  IMiilosophical  Lec- 
gronnd-work  of  Newton's  observations. 
■  all  the  proofs  which  show  that,  the 
m  which  makes  a  stone  {gravitate  upon 
■Hikes  the  earth  gravitate  upon  the  sun 
•ooo  upon  the  earth  ;  but  he  attributes 
I  lo  a  cause  very  different  from  that 
NMoo  ha<i  imagined.  The  French  aca- 
,  M  the  same  time  that  he  extols  the 
laf  die  geometrical  system  of  the  leam- 
ihann,  finds  it  incompatible  with  the 
■lOf*.  lie  is  not  reconciled  to  a  prio- 
ickvakcs  of  our  world,  one  All,  whose 
MMakcd,  and  less  united  than  those  of 
^BAII  the  ideas  which  we  have  of  me- 
iBl  10  him  to  be  overthrown  by  this 
f  Mtraction,  which,  according  to  the 
•f  tfic  Kniclish  geometrician,  recipro- 
I  lietweeii  bodies  separated  by  a  great 
■ad  make*  them  move  in  a  void,  with- 
»f  hf  any  ioterme<lmte  bond.  M.  .Mo- 
MMt  the  vortex  of  .VI.  Descartes;  the 
^Kwhich  seems  to  him  to  l>e  almost 
^Mr.  He  rnrrecis  It  in  the  whole; 
^Fall  the  effects  which  Newton  had 
^Hfcw  from  the  very  structure  of  the 
Rb  MOie  measure  rircoiiciles  the  two 
tf;  acboots-  This  vortex  is  no  longer 
J,  aeDcsr-*-'—  '•  "  •n.igined.of  hard  in- 
lobsilei,  '  vonices,  the  parli- 

kich   Mr»-  .    .  inclining  to  recede 

■rp,  while  the  whole  tends 
■iiiimoii  centre.  A  solid 
Ibvoweo  or  earth,  cast  into  this  vortex, 
■MdiMely  to  be  moved  by  it,  and  car- 
Mae  way  with  it ;  but  the  parts  of  this 
body  being  strictly  unite<l,  and  at  test 
MfBHrlres,  make  no  effort  for  motion, 
■o  other  impulsion  than  what  the  whole 
Ihc  ptaoel  receives  from  the  vortex  in 
loaM :  wbereu  the  globules  of  the  vor- 
k  Jowbl«  (oetMii,  and  make  a  double  ef- 
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fort ;  all  of  lliein  Ifcnd  to  remove  from  the  com- 
mon centre,  the  moment  they  are  forced,  by  the 
surrounding  vortices,  to  move  in  a  circular  line. 
Moreover,  all  the  panicles  of  these  globules  per- 
form that  in  little,  round  their  centre,  which  (he 
great  ones  do  in  general  round  their  commoa 
centre.  From  this  double  tendency  results  a 
double  force,  which  more  powerfully  removes 
them  from  the  centre  than  the  motion  impiets- 
ed  on  the  planet  removes  it  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  The  planet  cast  into  this  vortex  has 
indeed  received  a  centrifugal  force,  in  receiving 
a  circular  motion  ;  but,  its  parts  being  at  rest,  it 
has  less  centrifugal  force  than  the  vortex,  in 
which  this  force  is  double,  as  well  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  little  vortices  which  fly  from  the  com- 
mon centre,  as  their  particles,  which  all  at  the 
same  time  avoid  their  respective  centres.  Thus 
the  centrifugal  force  in  the  matter  of  the  vortex, 
exceeding  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  planet, 
ought  to  prevail  :  and,  the  planet  tending  less  lo 
recede  from  the  centre  than  the  matter  which 
pushed  it  on,  it  must  follow,  that  the  earth  will 
by  degrees  draw  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
fall  upon  the  earth.  In  a  word,  Ue  Molieres 
makes  use  but  of  one  action,  or  same  cause,  to 
produce  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  vortex,  and 
to  make  the  planets,  and  all  solid  bodies,  gravi- 
tate to  one  and  the  same  centre :  instead  of  which 
Newton  adds  a  motion  impressed  on  all  these 
bodies  ;  another  power  and  another  law,  which 
lie  names  attraction,  and  whicii  disposes  them  all 
to  draw  near  to  one  another,  with  more  or  less  ve- 
locity, in  proportion  to  their  solidity,  or  their 
distances:  wnile,  indeed,  the  lecond  power  v 
useless  and  inconceivable. 

'  M.  de  Molieres,  after  having  given  us  this 
assistance,  by  his  ingenious  explanation  of  gra- 
vity, to  comprehend  the  double  centrifugal  force 
of  vortices,  and  the  advance  of  solid  bodies  to- 
wards the  centre,  as  a  simple  effect  of  this  force, 
left  us  at  first  in  doubt  of  the  power  he  would 
make  use  of  to  sustain  the  planets  in  their  orbit, 
and  to  prevent  their  falling  upon  the  centre. 
But  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  (hat 
he  would  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  difTerent 
vortices,  at  least  of  different  atmospheres,  cast 
round  the  planets,  to  make  them  rollover  one  an- 
other, without  falling,  like  the  globules  ofdifTerent 
mailer,  which,  crowding  together,  Hatlen  a  little 
by  their  pressure  upon  each  other ;  while,  in  the 
interim,  the  centres  which  tend  one  towards  ano- 
ther, by  the  impulsion  of  the  encompassing  vor- 
tices, can  never  approximate.  This  explanation 
of  M.  de  Jlolieres  is  so  much  the  more  ingenious 
as  it  is  not  made  use  of  for  the  creation  of  a 
world,  but  lo  give  an  ides  of  its  motion  and 
support,  as  it  may  be  employed  in  the  particular 
explanation  of  a  number  of  phenomena,  and  of 
particular  cases;  such,  for  example,  as  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
sphere  of  the  moon  on  that  of  the  earth  ;  the 
shifting  of  the  satellites  nf  Jupiter,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sphere  of  Saturn  on  that  of  Jupiier ; 
the  altnictions  and  repulsions  of  electric  bodies 
by  the  small  atmospheres  which  tiiey  acquire 
or  lose,  according  to  the  different  manner  ihey 
are  touched;  the  dissoliilions  and  fermertationi 
in  chemistry,  by  the  ditfcreul  powers  of  the  littta 
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Toilices  wliicli  compose  liquids,  and  which   ran 
only  appear  at  rest  when  they  are  put  in  etjuili- 
'  brio,  after  a  long  agitation,  occasioned  by  inequa- 
lity  of  efforts. 

■  I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  systems  which 
M.  llnyKens,  Bui  finger,  ISprnouiUi,  and  many 
9tlien  have  imasined  respecting  gravity ;  it  is  but 
A  point  of  the  mechanics  of  the  universe.  Shouid 
we  ask  fifty  philosophers  an  eiplanation  of  them, 
tliere  is  not  one  of  them  but  would  believe  that 
he  Rave  you  a  philosophy  tli;it  was  to  be  esteem- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  geometry  and  calculations 
he  had  employed  in  it.  Kven  all  these  indefati- 
gable calculations  will  often,  setting  out  with  the 
same  principles,  lead  you  to  as  many  different 
sums,  different  mechanisms,  and  to  as  many  sys- 
tems, as  there  are  different  persons  whom  you 
consult.  What  will  be  the  consequence,  when, 
from  this  point,  we  go  on  to  an  explanation  of 
the  liohters  of  the  axis,  and  the  profound  struc- 
ture of  the  other  parts  of  the  universe.  Entering 
into  these  systematical  opinions  will  be  quitting 
a  view  of  nature,  and  losing  sight  of  the  certain 
use  which  we  may  make  of  it,  and  in  which  con- 
sists our  true  philosophy.  Another  reason  to 
keep  us  upon  our  guard  with  relation  to  systems 
is,  tliat,  however  beautiful  they  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  the  application  we  may  make  of  them  to 
I  different  efl'ects  generally  turnij  out  unlucky  and 
ridiculous.  Make  u.se,  for  examjile,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  attraction,  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  load- 
stone, where  one  would  think  it  ought  to  be  of 
great  use  ;  or  for  electricity  ;  or  for  what  is  called 
fermentation;  you  will  lind  that  your  principle 
will  leave  you  in  the  lurch,  and  will  inform  you 
in  nothing  ,  tliey  are  obliged  to  vary  their  attrac- 
tions like  their  effects.  Here,  it  is  an  attraction 
which  acts  through  the  whole  depth  of  the  mass : 
there,  it  is  an  attraction  which  only  acts  on  the 
slightest  superficies  of  the  lni')y,  let  tlicm  be  Ihm 
or  thick;  there,  a  certain  attnction  i«  the  same, 
while  ano'her  attraction  varies,  as  do  the  diver- 
sities of  the  bodies. 

'  I  shall  here  end  the  history  of  systematical 
philosophy,  because  it  is  of  little  use  to  give  n 
more  full  knowledge  of  it,  and  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous  to  young  people,  by  busying  their 
ininds  upon  systems,  which  cannot  fail,  in  spite 
of  all  our  exertions,  to  present  some  phenomena 
to  our  thoughts,  which  is  a  very  great  prejudice 
to  the  progress  of  true  philosophy ;  either  be- 
cause it  is  not  easy  to  gel  rid  of  certain  generali- 
ties, or  that  we  see  every  thing  conformable  to 
-Oi:r  prejudices.  Ei pcnnirntat  philotoplii)  is  the 
konly  one  which  has  Ut^vn  of  use  to  liiimnn  so- 
ke ety;  and,  as  we  have  shown  that  the  advantages 
Iflnwing  from  it  are  innumerable,  so  we  cannot 
recommend  for  the  ntuily  of  philosojiliy  a  more 
prudent  method  than  ihiit  which  the  members  of 
the  Koyal  Academy  have  followed  for  cur  in- 
struction. They  have  never,  as  a  collective  body, 
ICiven  their  approbation  to  any  one  general  sys- 
tem. They  are  fully  persuaded  that,  if  man  be  al- 
lowed toarriveat  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nature, 
it  can  be  only  by  treasuring  up  experiments  and 
fniufor  a  great  length  of  years;  and,  shoulil 
(VI  n  this  thorough  knowledge  be  denied  to  our 
[  Condition,  experiments  at  least,  and  the  know- 
kdg*  of  most  minul*  things,  will  procure,  as  is 


daily  experienced,  various  benefits  to 
ciety.     This  very  judicious  principle, 
have  always  looked  upon  as  a  rule, 
ture  of  the  different  functions  which  tli 
ed  men  have  divided  ainotii;  iheniselri 
curately  founded  on  the  necessaries  ot. 
the  extent  of  our  capacities.     They  gt 
the   experimental  philosophy  which   t 
brought  into  esteem   is  the  only  useful 
cause  it   is   the  only    one  conformabl 
condition  :  which,  without  offence,  we  I 
The  System  of  Providence. 

'Tlie  experience  of  OUOO  years  is 
sufficient  to  teach  us  what  is  possible  ai 
forbidden.  While  man,  in  his  enqui 
busied  in  things  submitted  to  hit  govern) 
endeavours  were  aUvays  rewarded  by  w 
veries.  Whenever  he  would  pry  into 
rior  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  unia 
motion  of  which  is  not  submitted  to  liiii 
ideas  have  been  fantastical  and  uncem 
him  study  the  measures  of  magnitude^ 
laws  of  motions ;  not  to  pace  out  the  lil 
to  weigh  the  solid  bodies  of  the  plaad 
know  the  order  of  his  days ;  let  him  olj 
relation  of  (he  a-tpecls  of  the  heavens  tO'! 
tation,  the  progression  of  light  in  them4( 
in  which  it  it  presented  to  him;  the  al 
make  of  the  equilihriuinof  liquids,  of  ih 
and  velocities  of  the  bodies  of  which  luti 
of  all  the  experiments  which  come  % 
view,  and  especially  under  his  hand  ;  it 
let  him  apply  experiments  to  the  u«ol 
life,  and  ne  will  have  an  unerring  pt 
replete  with  great  advantages.  But  to  | 
to  determine  the  cause  which  governs  ll 
of  the  universe,  and  to  penetrate  into  li 
sal  structure,  and  the  particular  parts  0 
is  competed,  is  to  forfeit  the  honor  of  i 
his  patrimony  in  order  to  run  after  sliM 
is  neglecting  treasures  which  are  open  I 
nlisitnatt'ly  persistmg  to  knock  at  a  it 
has  been  shut  against  tis  these  6tK>0  yfl 

'  It  IS  no  conjectural  opinion,  but 
truth  of  experience,  that  God  has  givs) 
facility  and  intelligence  in  things  which 
to  m.inage  ;  and,  on  the  contfary,  thrt 
which  Uod  himself  gives  motion  m 
without  entrusting  the  conduct  to  our  d 
concealed  from  our  kiinwledev.  For 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  o«r 
because  Cod  has  rased  us  of  the  cam  I 
gcstion.  In  vain  would  the  most  able  I 
direct  his  digestion  ;  all  very  often  yoM 
to  his  wishes.  Un  the  other  harid,  «l 
our  senses  many  watchful  and  tlithl 
tors,  opportunely  to  direct  what  Doaiil 
proper  for  us.  Why  then  have  we  so  i 
thuds  to  be  acquainted  with  our  noliifl 
is  not  that  the  care  of  seeking  and  dwM 
committed  to  us  ?  And  why,  on  tli<^  coa 
we  not  know  how  to  digest,  if  it  be  ikA 
has  evidently  willeil  our  digestion  to  bt 
ed  in  us  without  our  direction  ?  C 
has  spared  us  that  trouble,  has  dtoii 
knowledge  of  the  meclvinisin  whidi 
flesh  and  the  fruits  that  we  caL, 
mei'hanism  which  extracts  the  j 
fur  our  nourishment.      Thi* 
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us.  We  attain  the  a^e  of  four- 
ton.wKtioiit  knowing  what  dlKCilion  is, 
is  liie  action  of  the  muscles.  VV'e  have 
^^  without  any  care  on  our  part.  Had 
^Bljr  knowD  the  structure  of  our  slo- 
nkoulil  have  been  for  directing  its  func- 
[>od  has  DOt  attowed  this  knowledge  to 
la  ordained  him  to  be  otherwise  employ- 
bao  this  mechanism  be  hid  from  him, 
■Mid  multiply  his  cares,  will  he  acquaint 

I  ibe  structure  of  the  world,  the  motion 
is  Dot  committed  to  his  charge  ? 

f«iwnfn"n  tailor  knows  nothing  more  of 
Moaa  than  what  his  senses  inform  him, 
WHleoc;  towards  the  North  Hole,  litis 
A  of  hif  knowledge.  The  philosopher 
BOW  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon ;  he 
the  eiBovia  of  its  pores  in  spiral  lines, 
ItMaa,  the  repulsions ;  and  after  usin^ 
mM^etf  tkia  geometries,  and  calculations 

II  jfan.  I. iher  acknowledges  that  he 

moir  >f  the  matter,  or  else  has 

I  that  nobody  approves  of 
Tbe  systematical  philosopher,  who 
loranl  if  he  know  not  the  cause 
bis  whole  life  in  the  pur- 
and  becomes  useless  to  the 
y  being  buried  alive  in  his  clo- 
I  aailor  makes  use  of  what  his  senses 
!■  tt,  tha  direction  of  the  loadstone  to- 
t  If  Mh,  and  by  its  assistance  voyages  to 
ft  th»  world.  Make  choice  of  ten  thou- 
ar  iaformations  of  fact,  and  you  will 
ti  oac  of  them  but  what  is  of  service. 
laaa  will  be  better  in  proportion  to  this 
EMOwledge.     Would  you  seek  after  the 


effects  1  You  will  meet  with  no- 
ilj  or  use.  Can  we,  after  this,  mis- 
ition  of  God,  in  the  measure  of 
which  he  affords  us  for  our  pre- 
! — It  is  evident  that  we  liave  no 
ledge.  The  objects  ofour  pursuit 
round  us  upon  the  earth  and  in  the 
1  has  given  us,  tnsether  will)  eyes 
ing,  a  fund  of  curiosity  which  sti- 
ooe  object  to  another,  that  new 
■My  aoable  us  to  procure  new  con- 
M  to*  ovr  brethren  ;  and  that  every  thing 
^^pay,  by  degrees,  be  put  to  the  best 
^^BTufit  of  mankind.  Rut,  though  a 
I^Eo  a  stretch  from  Brest  to  I'ekin,  it 
HbHow  that  he  can  go  to  the  moon  ;  or 
a  bave  a  principle  of  power  in  his  hands 

thim  to  support  piles  of  oak,  and 
marble  in  the  air,  this  affords  norea- 
:i|jt  with  his  levers  to  make 
I  fly  '  r  orbit,  or  to  6x  his  pul- 

)c  boay  oi  jijpiier,  to  rob  him  of  one  of 
ilaa.  Ai  man's  strength  is  limited,  so 
ia  bit  knowledge,  and  these  bounds  are 
I  his  wants,  ile  meets  wit>i  opposition 
lara,  when  he  enters  upon  idle  specula- 
fat  Im  proceeds  from  discovery  to  disco- 
iA  tecOTcnes  work  miracles,  when  he 
Maadf  ia  oaakmg  the  best  use  of  that 
abaot  blM.  Our  reason  is  always  at- 
rilh  raeeas  in  uniting  the  truths  of  ex- 
viiii  tka  aaeorties  of  life,  in  making  a 
«ae  of  tka  beoevolence  of  the  Creator, 


and  in  giving  him  the  glory.  Tliis  is  itie  sum 
total  of  human  knowledi^e.' 

We  hare  inserlcil  the  above,  not  because  wt: 
either  go  along  with  the  writer  in  some  of  hisob- 
jeclinns  to  endeavouring  after  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  universe,  or  because  we  approve 
with  him  M.  de  Moliere's  qualified  doctrine  of 
the  vortices  :  but  becau^<e  it  contains  a  fair  view 
of  many  theories  of  physics,  and  some  excellent 
practical  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  form- 
ing them. 

Let  us  hear  the  more  discriminating  but 
equally  humbling  account  of  professor  Phiyfkir, 
respecting  the  ancient  physics: — 'A resemblance 
between  the  events  with  which  the  observer  was 
most  familiar  and  those  to  which  he  was  less  ac- 
customed, and  which  had  excited  his  wonder, 
was  the  first  object  of  enquiry,  and  produced  the 
first  advances  towards  generalisation  and  philo- 
sophy. This  principle,  which  it  were  easy  to 
trace  from  tribes  the  most  rude  and  barbarous 
to  nations  the  most  highly  refined,  was  what 
yielded  the  first  attempts  towards  classification 
and  arniiigemenl,  and  enabled  man,  out  of  indi- 
viduals subject  to  perpetual  change,  to  form  cer- 
tain fixed  and  permanent  objects  of  knowledge — 
the  species,  genera,  orders,  and  classes,  into 
which  he  has  distributed  these  individuals.  By 
this  effort  of  mental  abstraction  he  has  created  to 
himself  a  new  and  intellectual  world,  free  from 
those  changes  and  vicissitudes  to  which  all  mate- 
rial tliines  are  destined. 

'Another  great  branch  of  knowledge  is  occu- 
pied, not  about  ilie  mere  arrangement  and  classi- 
fication of  objects,  but  about  events  or  changes, 
the  laws  which  those  changes  observe,  and  the 
causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  In  a  science 
which  treated  of  events  and  of  changes,  the  nature 
and  properties  of  motion  came  of  course  to  be 
sludit?d,  and  the  ancient  philosophers  naturally 
enough  began  their  enquiries  with  the  definition 
of  motion,  or  the  determination  of  that  in  which 
it  consists,  Aristotle's  definition  is  highly  cha- 
racterislical  of  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  his 
physical  speculations,  lie  calls  motion  *  the  act 
of  a  being  in  power,  as  far  as  in  power, ' — words 
to  wliich  it  is  impossible  that  any  distinct  idea 
can  ever  have  beeirannexed.  Ttie  truth  is  however, 
that  the  best  definition  of  motion  can  be  of  very 
little  service  in  physics.  Epicurus  defined  it  to  be 
the  '  change  of  place,'  which  is  no  doubt  the 
simplest  and  best  definition  that  can  be  given  ; 
but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  confessed  that 
neither  he,  nor  the  moderns  who  have  retained 
his  definition,  have  derived  the  least  advantage 
from  it  in  their  subsequent  researches.  The  pro- 
perties, or,  as  they  are  called,  the  laws  of  motion, 
cannot  be  derived  from  mere  definition ;  they 
must  be  sought  for  in  experience  and  observation, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  without  a  diligent  com- 
panson  and  scrupulous  examination  of  facta.  Of 
such  an  examination  neither  Anstotle  nor  any 
other  of  the  ancients  ever  conceived  tlie  neces- 
sity, and  hence  those  laws  remained  quite  un- 
known throughout  all  antiquity. 

'  Instead  of  conceiving  that  tliere  resides  in 
body  a  natural  and  universal  tendency  to  perse- 
vere in  th*  same  state,  whether  of  rest  or  of  mo- 
tion, they  believed  that  terrestrial  bodies  tended 
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naturally  eillier  to  fall  to  the  pround  or  to  ascend 
from  11,  till  they  allained  llieir  own  place ;  Init 
that,  if  lliey  were  impelle<l  by  an  oblique  force, 
then  llieir  cnolion  became  unnatural  or  violent, 
anil  tendi-d  continually  to  decay.  Willi  tlie 
lieavciily  bodie«,  again,  the  natural  motion  was 
circular  and  uniform,  eternal  in  its  course,  but 
perpelually  varying  in  its  direction.  '1  hus,  by 
the  dislincliuii  between  natural  and  violent  mo- 
tion amon'^  the  bodies  of  the  eanh,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  may  call  the  laws  of 
inolioD  in  terrestrial  and  celestial  bodies,  the  an- 
cients threw  into  all  their  reasonings  upon  this 
fundamentnt  subject  n  confusion  and  perplexity 
from  which  their  philosophy  never  was  deli- 
vered. 

'There  was,  however,  one  part  of  physical 
knowledge  m  which  their  endeavours  were  at- 
tended with  much  belter  success,  and  in  which 
they  made  important  discoveries.  Tliis  was  m 
the  branch  of  mechanict  which  treats  of  the  action 
of  fortes  in  eijuilikrio,  and  producing  not  motion 
but  rest ; — a  subject  which  may  be  understood, 
though  the  laws  of  motion  are  unknown.  The 
first  writer  ou  this  subject  is  Archimedes.  He 
treated  of  the  lever,  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  has  shown  that  there  will  be  an  equilibrium 
between  two  heavy  bodies  connected  by  an  in- 
flexible rod  or  lever,  when  the  point  in  which  the 
lever  is  supported  is  so  placed  between  the  bo- 
dies that  their  distances  from  it  are  inversely  as 
their  weights.  Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
this  demonstration ;  and  it  is  remarkable  thai  (he 
author  borrows  no  principle  from  eitperiment, 
but  establishes  his  conclusion  entirely  by  reason- 
ing I'i  prion.  He  assumes,  indeed,  that  equal  bo- 
dies, at  the  ends  of  the  equal  arms  of  a  lever, 
will  balance  one  another;  and  also  that  a  cylin- 
der, or  parallelopiped,  of  homogeneous  matter, 
will  be  balanced  about  its  centre  of  magnitude. 
Tliese,  however,  arc  not  inferences  from  experi- 
ence ;  they  are,  properly  speaking,  conclusions 
deduced  from  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  rea- 
son. The  same  great  geometer  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  science  of  hi/droitatics,  and  discovered  the 
law  which  determines  the  loss  of  weight  sustain- 
ed by  a  body  on  being  immersed  in  water  or  m 
any  other  fluid.  His  demonstration  rests  on  a 
principle  which  he  lays  down  as  a  postulatum, 
tliat,  in  water,  the  parts  which  are  less  pressed 
ar.:  always  ready  to  yield  in  any  direction  to 
th  jse  that  are  more  ])ressed,  and  from  this,  by 
th?  application  of  mathematical  reasoning,  the 
whjio  theory  of  floating  bodies  is  derived.  Tlie 
ab  ive  is  the  same  principle  on  which  the  mo- 
de'o  writers  on  hydroslatics  proceed  ;  they  eive 
it  not  as  a  postulatum,  but  as  constituting  the  de- 
iin  lion  of  a  fluid.  Archimedes,  therefore,  is  the 
I  person  who  first  made  the  application  of  mathc- 
matirs  In  natural  philosophy. 

'  The  mechanical  enquiries,  begun  by  the 
peometer  of  Syracuse,  were  extended  by  Clesi- 
^■bius  and  Hero;  by  Anthemius  of  Trallei;  and, 
'  lastly,  by  I'appus  Alexandrinus.  Ctesibius  and 
'  Hero  were  the  first  who  analysed  mechanical  en- 
[ifines,  reducing  them  all  to  combinations  of  five 
t<*impte  mechanical  contrivances,  to  which  they 
I  gave  the  name  of  luvaftnc,  or  powers,  the  same 
which  they  ri-uin  at  the  present  moment.    Kvt;n 


in  mechanics,  however,  the  success  of 
vesligaiions  wa^  liiniled ;  and  failed 
cases  where  the  resolution  of  force*  i» 
that  principle  being  ihen  entirely 
Hence  the  force  necessaiy  to  sustain  a 
an  inclined  plane  is  incorrectly  deter^ 
Pappus,  and  serves  to  m.irk  a  point  to 
mechanical  theories  of  antiquity  did  tii 

'  In  another  department  of  physic 
ledge,  aslriinoiiDf,  tlie  endeavours  of  lliC 
were  also  accompanied  with  success. 
here  speak  of  their  astronomical  theori 
were  indeed  very  defective,  but  of  th« 
very  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
bodies,  from  the  observations  begun  by 
chus  and  continued  by  Plolomy.  In 
success  xvas  great ;  and  while  the  earth 
posed  lo  be  at  rest,  and  while  the  instn 
observation  had  but  a  verv  limited  detrti 
C'lracy,  a  nearer  approacli  to  the  trtilli^ 
bably  not  within  the  power  of  human  I 
Mniliemalical  reasoning  was  verv  skitfnil 
and  no  men  whatever,  in  the  sameciii 
are  likely  to  have  performed  more  tl 
cient  astronomers.  They  succeedfj, 
tliey  were  observers,  and  examined 
motions  of  which  they  treated.  Th( 
phers,  again,  who  studied  the  molioa  < 
trial  bodies,  either  did  not  observe  at  d 
served  so  slightly  that  they  could  obtii 
curate  knowledge,  and  in  general  thejrl 
enough  of  the  facts  to  be  misled  by  ina 

'  Though,  on  account  of  this  inaileni 
perimenl,'  s.-jys  our  philosopher  afterwi 
thing  like  the  true  system  of  natural  p 
was  known  lo  the  ancients,  there  are  nt 
lo  be  found  in  their  writings  many  bril 
ceptions,  several  fortunate  conje 
gleams  of  the  light  which  was  aflei 
so  generally  difl'used.  Ana>agoras 
docles,  for  example,  taught  that  the 
by  light  borrowed  from  the  sun,  and  « 
that  opinion,  not  only  from  the  phu 
moon,  but  from  its  light  being  weak  I 
companied  by  heat.  That  it  was 
dy.  like  the  earth,  appears  to  be  a 
as  Orpheus  ;  some  lines,  ascribi 
represenling  the  moon  as  an  earth, 
tains  and  cities  on  its  surface.  l)rm' 
posed  the  spot.s  on  the  fare  of  lh« 
arise  from  the  inequalities  of  tlie 
from  the  shadows  of  the  more  rl 
projected  on  the  plains.  Every  on« 
conformable  this  is  to  the  ducovpi 
the  telescope.  I'luiarch  con»idcrs  the 
the  moon's  motion  as  thr  cause  whn 
that  body  from  falling  to  the  eartli, 
motion  of  a  stone  in  a  slinii  pi 
falling  to  the  ground.  1  he  cotn] 
certain  degree  just,  and  clearly  im' 
of  cenlrifiigal  force ;  and  sravily 
considered  ai  pointed  at  for  the 
gives  the  moon  a  tendency  to  t] 
thert^fore,  a  foundation  wa«  laid 
lojophy  of  the  celestial  motions;  hat 
without  effect.  It  was  mertrly  th« 
an  ingenious  mind,  w!(nH»>rifg  thn 
sioni  of  possibility,  guided  by  no  erii 
liiiviiig  no  principle  wliich  could  girc 
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igai.  Demonitus,  and  t)ie  authors  o(  lliat 
I  tfHtm  wtiicli  Lucretius  lias  so  beauti- 
■mied,  were  giiiU  more  fortunate  in  some 
'  conjectures.  They  taught  thai  the 
ffaj  t»  the  light  of  a  great  number  of 
a,  Tery  close  to  one  another ;  a  ma^ni- 
■crplion,  which  the  latent  improrements 
l«9COpe  hi>»e  fully  verified.  Vet,  as  if 
ne  us  that  they  derived  this  kno»'le<ige 
pace  or  ceruin  source,  tlie  same  philo- 
lujntained  that  the  sun  and  the  moon 
I  no  larger  than  they  appear  to  us  to  be. 
t  notions  concerning  cvmttt  wera  also 
m1  by  tome  of  the  ancients. 
t,  bowcTer,  often  the  fate  of  such  truths 
njr  10  error.  The  coisels,  which  these 
ituUxopbera  had  ranked  so  justly  with 
wncdegraded  by  Aristotle  into  meteors 
k  tLe  earth's  atmosphere;  and  this  was 
iaa  roncernini;  them  which  ultimately 
.  But,  notwithstanding  the  above,  and 
Iwt  splendid  conceptions  which  shine 
kn  obscurity  of  the  ancient  physics,  the 
llt«n  on  the  whole,  was  Oill  of  error  and 
mcj.  Truthand  falsehood  met  almost  on 
(cjuality ;  the  former  separated  from  its 
mence,  found  no  prefereuce  above  the 
t  Ibe  latter,  in  fact,  it  was  generally 
pvF  way,  and  the  dominion  of  error  was 
mblisbed. 

m^d  to  listen,  therefore,  with  caution  to 
WUM  fometimes  bestowed  on  the  phi- 
f  ihoae  Mrly  asvs.  If  these  encomiums 
4N1I7  the  talents,  the  genius,  the  taste, 
■i  masters  of  antiquity,  we  would  sub- 
I  without  any  apprehension  of  go- 
!  truth.  But  if  they  extend  to  the 
hilosophising,  and  the  discoveries 
,  we  most  be  excused  for  entering 
pd  exchanging  the  language  of  pa- 
^  of  apology.  The  infancy  of 
not  be  the  time  when  its  attain- 
I  the  highest ;  and,  before  we  sull'er 
to  be  guided  by  the  veneration  of 
,  w*  ought  to  consider  in  what  real  an- 
mstsls.  With  regard  to  the  progress  of 
;c  and  improvement.  *  we  are  more  an- 
I  ikoaewbo  went  before  us.'  I'he  human 
tow  more  experience  than  in  the  genera- 
I  mt  pol,  and  of  course  may  be  ex- 
hmrt  nudt  higher  attainments  in  science 
mofhj.  Compared  with  natural  philo- 
>  il  now  exists,  tlie  ancient  physics  are 
inpcifetl.  The  speculations  contained 
Mmpie  and  unsatisfactory,  and  of  liitle 
■^  V  elucidate  the  history  of  the 
^  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
u-.4^i-.<;  was  not  merely  stationary,  but 
«pMie;  the  earliest  opinions  were  fre- 
b*  bcM ;  and  tlie  reasonings  of  Uemo- 
d  Aaasa^ras  were  in  mauy  instances 
I^Jmb  tho*e  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
^Blitlity  diigraccd  the  speculations  of 
Hbwcrver  ingenious,  were  little  ac- 
wUh  the  laws  of  nature,  and  unprovid- 
■e  great  cuterion  by  which  the  evidence 
OOJ  can  alone  be  examined.  Though 
NU  wrre  sometimes  made,  experiments 
M  iaHititlol ;  and  philosophers,  who 
K.XVII. 


were  little  attentive  to  the  facts  which  spontane- 
ously ofTerc^l,  did  not  .seek  to  increase  their  nuir- 
ber  by  nrtifici.nl  combinations.  Kxperience,  m 
those  ages,  was  a  light  which  darted  a  few  Ue- 
mulous  and  uncertain  rays  on  some  small  portions 
of  the  field  of  science,  but  men  had  not  aci|uir- 
ed  the  power  over  that  lijjht  which  now  eiables 
them  to  coneentrale  its  beams,  and  to  fix  them 
steadily  on  whatever  object  they  wish  to  examine. 
This  power  is  what  distinguishes  the  modern 
physics,  and  is  the  cause  why  later  phllo^ophe^5, 
without  being  more  ingenious  than  their  prede- 
cessors, have  been  in&nitely  inoie  successful  in 
the  study  of  nature.' 

PART  11. 
Tbi  Claims  of  Modern  Physical  ScitKCE 

After  all,  there  is  a  gmcral  conncxum  between 
the  various  parts  of  the  universe,  aud  a  general 
diviiiim  of  its  objects.  All  tliinj;»  on  tiiis  globe 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  of  mind.  Our  globe  ij  connected  witli 
the  whole  of  ilie  solar  system  :  Sir  Jsiiac  Newtou 
has  clearly  proved,  by  pravitation.  If  we  extend 
our  observations  to  llie  fixed  stars,  the  connexion 
by  no  means  fails.  Tlieir  inconceivable  distance, 
indeed,  renders  it  ininussible  for  us  to  acquire 
any  extensive  knowledge  of  their  nature.  lint 
they  are  evidently  couiiected  with  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  the  identity  of  the  light  which  they  emu 
with  that  emitted  by  our  sun,  by  tJicir  perioJiLul 
motions,  &c. 

In  this  great  and  unbounded  scene  of  conlem- 
plation,  our  attention  is  naturally  directed  to  tlic 
different  claisses  of  objects  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  we  take  in  them.  Tliere  is  nothing  in 
which  we  are  so  much  interested  as  our  feliow- 
men ;  and  therefore  we  study  their  distinctive 
nature  by  attending  to  their  characteristic  ap- 
pearances. But  we  extend  this  inference  to  a 
great  number  of  beings  besides  our  fellow-men, 
namely,  to  the  whole  animal  creation;  for  in  all 
we  observe  the  same  subserviency  to  the  ends  of 
the  agent,  in  the  changes  which  we  find  ilien: 
continually  producing  in  the  objects  around 
them.  These  changes  are  all  adjusted  to  lliei: 
own  well-being.  In  all  sucli  cises,  therefoie,  w. 
are  forced,  by  tlie  constitution  of  our  own  mindi. 
to  infer  the  existence  of  design  or  intention  in 
tliese  beings  also. 

Out,  in  numberless  changes  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  on  each  other,  we  observe  no  such 
fitness  in  the  effects,  no  such  subserviency  to  tlie 
well-being  of  the  agent.  In  such  ciues,  there- 
fore,  we  make  no  such  inference  of  thought  or 
design. 

nius,  then,  there  is  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion an  important  distinction,  by  wliich  we  arrange 
all  external  objects  into  two  classes.  The  first 
resembles  ourselves,  in  giving  external  marks  of 
that  thought  or  intention  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious ;  and  we  suppose  in  them  the  other  pro- 
perties which  we  disrnvtr  in  ourselves,  vit. 
thought,  perception,  memory,  foresight,  and  all 
that  collection  of  faculties  which  we  feel  in  our- 
selves, and  which  constitute  the  aiimial.  The 
other  class  'of  objects  exhibit  no  such  appear- 
ances, and  we  make  no  such  inference.     Thus 
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we  divide  the  whole  objects  of  external  nature 
into  the  classes  of  Hanking  and  unlMinking  beings. 
Our  first  judgments  aboiil  these  classes,  how- 
ever, must  be  very  inaccurate.  Bui,  when  an 
animal  diet,  we  obser>-e  that  it  no  longer  gives 
the  former  marks  of  thought  and  intention,  and 
that  it  now  resembles  the  class  of  unthmking 
beings,  alihou);h  it  still  retains  all  that  fitness  of 
organical  structure  which  it  had  before.  This 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  distmction  does 
lint  arise  from  a  difference  in  organical  structure, 
but  from  a  distinct  substance  common  to  all 
iKinking  beings,  hut  separable  from  their  organi- 
cal frame.  To  this  substance  we  ascribe  thought, 
intention,  contrivance,  and  all  that  collection  of 
faculties  which  we  feel  in  ourselves.  To  this 
substance,  in  ourselves,  we  refer  all  sensations, 
pleasures,  pains,  remembrances,  desires,  pur- 
poses; and  to  this  aggregate,  however  iniper- 
lectly  understood,  we  give  the  name  of  mitid. 
Our  organical  frame,  which  seems  to  be  only  llie 
instrument  of  information  and  operation  to  the 
mind,  we  call  our  body.  But,  as  the  animating 
principle  is  not  like  our  body  the  immediate 
object  of  tlie  senses,  we  naturally  conceive  it  to 
be  a  substance  essentially  different  from  those 
which  are  the  objects  of  our  senses.  The  most 
savage  nations  have  shown  a  disposition  to  form 
this  conclusion.  Observing  that  animal  life  was 
connected  with  breathing,  it  was  natural  to  ima- 
gine that  breathing  was  living,  and  that  breath 
was  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  most 
languages  the  term  for  breath  is  one  of  the  terms 
for  the  soul ;  nf.  xwD/ia,  spiritus,  in  tlie  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin,  express  both  ;  gheist  or 
ghost,  in  the  Teutonic,  comes  from  gheisen,  to 
breathe  or  sigh  ;  diicha  or  daba,  the  soul,  in  Scla- 
vooic,  comes  from  duichat,to  breathe ;  and  so  in 
many  other  laogoages. 

Very  little  refinement,  however,  is  necessary  to 
convince  us  Oiat  air  or  breath  cannot  be  the 
substance  which  thinks,  wishes,  and  designs; 
and  that  the  properties  of  this  substance,  what- 
ever It  is,  must  be  totally  different  from,  and  in- 
compatible with,  any  thing  that  we  know  among 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  senses.  Hence  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sub- 
stances 10  nature  :  one  which  is  the  principle  of 
sensation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  object  of 
our  senses,  more  than  light  can  be  the  object  of 
the  microscope.  This  substance  only  can  feel, 
ihmk,  desire,  and  propose,  and  is  ihe  object  of  re- 
flection alone.  The  objects  of  our  senses  compose 
tlie  other  class,  and  therefore  can  have  none  of 
the  other  properties,  which  are  not  cognoscible 
by  the  senses.  These  have  all  the  properties 
which  our  senses  can  discover :  and  we  canhave 
no  evidence  of  their  having  any  other,  nor  indeed 
any  conception  of  their  having  them.  This  class 
is  not  confined  to  the  unorganised  masses  of 
matter ;  for  we  see  that  the  bodies  of  animals 
lose  after  death  that  organical  form,  and  are  assi- 
milated to  all  the  rest  of  unthinking  beings. 

From  «ucli  viewr  as  these,  while  all  nations 
have  ai;reed  to  call  this  cl.>8»  of  objects  by  the 
Dame  body,  which  originally  expresses  our  or- 
ganical frame,  some  nations,  farther  advanced  in 
oullivatiun  or  reflnemeni,  have  contrived  an  ab- 
tttmci  term,  to  «aot«M  ifaii  gencnl  substance  of 


which  all  inanimate  beings  are  coi 
terms  we  hare  in  the  words  mater 
&c. 

Matter  is  that  substance  which 
and  obviously  cognoscible  by  our 
ever  is  not  thus  cognoscible  br  on 
material ;  hence  mind  is  said  la 
It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  mil 
tion,  which  is  more  than  merely 
Little  more  is  necessary  fordeiecti 
of  Helvetius,  Mirabeau,  and  otht 
Gallic  school,  who  had  endeavoa 
the  ties  of  moral  and  religioas 
lowering  our  conceptions  of  our  i 
ture.  It  also  shows  how  hastily  tfi 
their  opinions  who  have  ascribed 
diate  agency  of  mind  all  those  1 
are  observed  in  the  actions  of  I 
other  at  a  distance.  The  charmci 
menon,  or  distinguishing  quality, 
vention.  The  phenomenon  by  wbi 
is  suggested  to  us  is  art,  or  the  ' 
means  to  gain  ends  ;  and  the  mat 
supposed  conduciveness  of  these  e 
being  of  the  agent.  Where  this  I 
dent,  design  or  intention  is  never  1 
have,  and  can  have,  no  motion  of 
from  those  of  our  own  minds,  ai 
the  existence  of  other  minds  as  we  i 
isteoce  of  bodies,  by  means  of  phe 
are  characteristics  of  minds,  and 
ble  those  phenomena  that  follow  ' 
our  own  mental  faculties,  by  the  ( 
means  to  attain  desired  ends;  tl 
appearances  are  nut  observed,  no 
mind  is  inferred.  When  we  see  I 
the  top  of  a  house,  and  dash  oul 
the  pavement,  we  never  ascribe  tta 
mind.  Although  the  fitness  of  v 
lestial  motions  ibr  most  impoi 
makes  us  suppose  design  and  cor 
where,  and  therefore  a  Supreme 
more  think  of  inferring  a  mind  m 
the  fitness  of  its  motions  for  ' 
beneficial  to  its  inhabitants,  than 
mind  in  a  bit  of  bread  from  its  < 
nshing  our  bodies. 

The  term  mind,  therefore,  in  fl 
giiage  of  all  men.  is  applied  to  « 
wills,  al  the  same  time  that  it  pei 
derstaods.  If  we  call  that  mind 
motion,  we  must  derive  our  noti( 
ties  or  attributes  from  observin 
We  must,  therefore,  discover  the 
which  agents  act,  that  is,  the  geoen 
in  those  motions  which  we  coi 
effecu.  Now  these  are  the  genet 
tion ;  and  in  none  of  these  an  i 
coincidence  with  what  we  are  Ml 
the  laws  of  mind.  Nay,  it  I 
want  of  similarity  which  ha 
distinction  which  all  men,  ia^ 
tries,  have  mnde  between 
This  distinction  is  found 
and  it  isan  unpardoihiblr  bin 
with  languase<  when  they  i 
tion,  a  specific  term,  to  expresl 
fcreni  species.  What  some  msdl 
been  pleased  to  call  mind, 


ntciUnl  bjr  aoother  name,  force ;  which, 
kmurd  from  our  onn  exertions,  is  yet 
id;  dlstincure,  and  never  leads  iis  to  con- 
king that  are  different,  except  in  the  lan- 
^Miut  modem  philosophers,  who  apply 
w  laws  of  agency  of  mind  ;  and,  when 
ftt  ilw  forte  of  motives,  \c,  commit  the 
liakes  which  the  followers  of  Aristotle 
n  the  UK  of  the  term  mind.  Force,  in 
Pff  i,i  ii.v.-  i.liilosophers,  means  what 
\ix  tmind;  as  mind,  in  the 

)«(  1  "Jdo,  is  th5t  which  con- 

tepeniions  of  liody.  The  doctrine  of 
ll  BiDds,  therefore,  as  the  immediate 
(  Ac  phenomena  of  the  material  world, 

■  of  lan^age.      It  is  a  jargon  and  a 

I  tbiiM.  fur  It  otfers  no  explanation 
r.  Of  all  mistakes  that  the  naturalist  can 
tkere  is  none  more  fatal  to  his  progress 
ledge  than  (he  cor.foundin;  things  which 
tially  different ;  and  of  all  the  distinc- 
kil  can  be  made  among  the  objects  of 
Nipltiion,  there  is  none  of  equal  philo- 
iaportajice  with  this  between  mind  and 
When   we  consider  the  consequences 

MwiUy   follow  from   this  confusion  of 

II  pvticubrly  (hose  which  follow  from 
■I  sental  faculties  of  man  to  a  level 
lipcntiont  of  mechanics  or  cliemistry — 
Mm*  which  the  experience  of  tlie  present 
n  10  b«  destructive  of  all  that  ii  noble 
iMt  in  human  nature,  and  of  all  that  is 
lU«  in  (his  life,  and  which  blasts  every 

I  excellence — we  cannot  he  loo  an- 

Ithis  capital  distinction  put  in  the 

of  view.      Such,  then,  are  fairly 

[ibis  science,  (he  subjects  of  phi- 

ij.      The  extent  of  the  science  is 

bded,  reaching  from  an   atom   to 

l(  is  necessary,  for  the  successful 

'  this  immense   field  of  knowledge, 

titled  (o  difreren(  cuUivators,  and 

I  portions  be  (realed  in  diflreren( 

B^ly,  (lie  various  tastes  of  men  have 
Icanotily  different  directions;  and  the 
(  all  other  tasks,  has  been  promoted  by 
lioa  of  labor.  Some  ingenious  nalu- 
n  attended  only  to  the  appearances  of 
fcich  are  exhibited  in  every  quarter  of 
tM;  and  by  arranging  these  into  dif- 
MB,  and  interpreting  ihem  as  indica- 

(boufht  and  intention,  have  acquired 
rdfe  of  many  classes  of  sentient  and 
:  beini"t,  actuated  by  propensities,  and 
■1  of  reason.  \Nhile  the  c«n- 
.ippearances  indicates  thought 
II  1"  jrty  individual  of  one  of  these 
d  brings  Its  propensities  and  purposes 

iod  (h«  ends  g-jined  by  these  actions, 
lb*  coDtCTDplation  of  these  prnpensil  les, 
and  cod*,  itself  occasions  an  inference 
i  aow  |*n«ral  kind. 

■  weticnt  beings  give  indications  of 
••ad  of  power;  but  (heir  knowledge 
(pmiponion  (o  (htir  powers  of  action 
wing  iiBportan( ends ;  and  their  power 
ftlwajl,  nor  often,  (h«  consequence  of 
rtot.|c.     Where  (he  effec(s  01  thtir  ac- 


(ions  are  most  eminently  conducive  to  their 
interests,  the  power  of  attaining  these  ends  is 
generally  independent  on  any  attention  to  the 
fitness  of  the  means,  and  their  exertion  is  often 
nrade  without  their  even  knowing  the  end. 
The  well-being  of  the  individual  is  secured 
against  danger  by  an  instinctive  propensity, 
which  leads  it  to  the  performance  of  the  neces- 
sary action,  which  is  thus  made  immediately 
and  ultimately  desirable,  wilhnul  regard  to  its 
ultimate  and  important  end.  I'lius,  in  our  own 
n.iture,  tlie  support  of  animal  life,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  a 
Knowledge  of  the  objects  which  surround  us,  are 
not  entrusted  to  our  apprehensions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  ends,  but  are  committed  (o  the 
stir^r  guides  of  hunger  and  curiosity. 

There  is  also  a  connexion  between  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  class,  different  from  that  which  arises 
from  ihe  mere  resemblance  of  their  external  ap- 
pearance, or  even  of  their  propensities  and  pur- 
suits. These  propensities  are  such  that,  while 
each  individual  seeks  only  its  own  enjoyment, 
these  enjoyments  are  in  general  such  as  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  thespecies  and  the  enjoy- 
meul  of  other  individuals.  Thus,  in  tlie  classes 
of  animals,  and  in  human  nature,  (he  continu- 
ance of  the  race,  and  the  enjoyment  of  (he 
whole,  are  not  entrusted  to  the  apprehension  we 
entertain  of  (he  importance  of  the«e  ends,  but  ate 
produced  by  the  operation  of  sexual  love  and  (he 
love  of  society. 

Even  the  diSerent  classrs  of  sentieni  beings 
are  connected  together  ;  and,  while  the  whole  of 
each  class  aim  only  at  their  own  enjoyment,  (hey 
contribute  also  to  the  well-being  of  the  other 
classes.  Man,  the  selfish  lord  of  this  sublunary 
world,  is  not  the  unconnected  inhabitant  of  it. 
He  canno(  reap  all  (he  frui(s  of  his  situation, 
without  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  thou- 
sands of  the  brute  creation.  Nay,  it  has  even 
been  proved  that  while  one  race  of  animals,  In 
consequence  of  its  peculiar  propensities,  subsists 
by  the  destruction  of  another,  the  sura  total  of 
animal  life  and  enjoyment  is  prodigiously  in- 
creased. See  a  judicious  dissertation  on  this  curi- 
and  puzzling  subject,  entitled  A  Philosophical 
Surveyof  the  Animal  Creation  ;  where  it  appear* 
that  the  increase  of  animal  life  and  enjoyment 
which  is  produced  by  these  means,  beyond  what 
could  possibly  obtain  without  it,  is  beyond  all 
conception.  See  likewise  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
edited  by  Dr.  Law. 

Thus  the  whole  assemblage  seems  connected, 
and  jointly  employed  in  increasing  Ihe  sum  total 
of  possible  happiness.  This  fitness  of  the  various 
prupensUies  of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings, 
this  subserviency  to  a  general  purpose,  strikes 
the<e  ohserven  as  a  mark  of  intention,  evidently 
distinc(  from,  and  indepcnden(  of,  all  (he  parti- 
cular intendons,  and  su^ierior  to  them  all ;  and 
thus  i(  irresistibly  leads  them  to  infer  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Mind,  diiec(ing  (he  whole  of 
(his  in(elleclual  system,  while  the  individuals  of 
which  it  consists  appear  the  unconscious  inslni- 
ments  in  (he  hand  of  a  great  artist,  with  which 
he  executes  his  ^nd  and  bcneficcat  purposes. 

But  the  observation  goes  yet  further: — The  bo- 
dies of  (he  inanimate  creation  are  DOt  only  con- 
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accteJ  witli  each  other  by  a  mutiiul  dependence 
of  properties,  and  tlic  relation  of  causation,  but 
they  are  also  connected  with  the  sentient  beings 
by  a  subserviency  to  their  purposes  of  enjoyment. 
The  philosopher  observes  that  this  connexion  is 
admirably  kept  up  by  the  constancy  of  natural 
operations,  and  the  expectations  of  intelligent 
beings.  Had  either  of  these  circumstances  been 
irantmg,  had  either  the  operations  of  nature  been 
without  rule,  or  had  sentient  beings  no  percep- 
tion or  expectation  of  their  uniformity,  Ine  sub- 
serviency would  be  totally  at  an  end.  Tliis  ad- 
justment, tliis  filneM,  of  which  the  effect  is  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sentient  inhabitants  of  the 
universe,  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  an  intention 
of  which  this  enjoyment  is  the  final  cause.  This 
constancy  therefom  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
both  in  the  intellectual  and  material  world,  and 
the  concomitant  expectation  of  sentient  beinp, 
appear  the  effects  of  laws  imposed  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  universe  by  the  Supreme 
Mind,  who  has  formed  both  these  classes  of 
beings  so  admirably  suited  to  each  other. 

To  such  observers  the  world  appears  a  work 
of  art,  a  system  of  means  employed  for  gaining 
certain  propoied  ends,  and  it  carries  the  thoughu; 
forward  to  an  artist ;  and  we  infer  a  degree  of 
skill,  power,  and  good  intention  in  this  artist, 
proportioned  to  the  ingenuity,  extent,  and  happy 
effect  which  we  are  able  to  discern  in  his  works. 
Such  a  contemplation  of  nature,  therefore,  termi- 
nates in  natural  theology,  or  the  discovery  of  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God. 

Our  notions  of  the  Supreme  Mind  are  formed 
from  the  indications  of  design  which  we  observe, 
and  which  we  interpret  in  the  same  way  ns  in 
the  actions  of  men.  These  notions,  therefore, 
will  differ  from  our  notions  of  other  minds  only 
in  the  degrees  which  we  are  able  to  observe,  and 
wliich  we  assi<;n  to  these  faculties  ;  for  the  phe- 
nomenon or  the  effect  is  not  only  the  mark,  but 
also  the  measure  of  its  supposed  cause.  These 
degrees  must  be  ascertained  by  our  own  capacity 
of  appreciating  (lie  extent,  the  multiplicity,  and 
the  variety  of  contrivance.  Arcordinnly,  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  the  theological 
creed  of  a  rude  Indian,  are  much  more  limited 
than  in  that  of  a  European  philosopher.  In  pro- 
portion as  our  understandings  are  enlarged,  and 
as  our  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  nature 
around  us  is  extended,  we  shall  perceive  hiKher 
degrees  of  power,  of  skill,  and  of  kind  intention : 
and,  since  we  find  that  the  scene  of  observation 
is  unbounded,  wc  cannot  affix  any  boundaries  to 
these  attributes  in  our  own  imagination,  and  we 
are  ready  to  suppose  that  they  are  infinite  or  un- 
bounded in  their  own  natnre.  When  our  atten- 
tive survey  of  this  universe,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  all  its  parts  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
or  appreciate  them,  have  made  us  conclude  that 
it  is  one  design,  the  work  of  one  artist ;  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  inferring  that,  with  respect 
to  this  universe,  his  power,  wisdom,  and  benevo- 
lence, are  indeed  infinite. 

When  men  have  been  led  to  draw  this  concln- 
»ion  from  the  .ip|>eanince»  winch  are  observetl 
every  where  around  them,  they  consider  that 
constancy  which  they  observe  in  natural  opera- 
tiont,  whether  in  the  nutfrial  or  the  intellectual 


system,  and  that  expectation  of,  and  conf 
in,  this  constancy,  which  renders  the  uni» 
source  of  enjoyment  to  its  sentient  inhab 
as  the  consequences  of  laws  imposed  by  I' 
mighty  artist  on  his  work*,  in  the  same  i 
as  they  would  consider  the  constancy  in  th 
duct  of  any  people  as  the  consequences  < 
promulgated  and  enforced  by  the  supreme  i 
trate.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  vfl 
nature  being  extremely  capti\-ating,  and  lit 
engage  the  curiosity  of  speculative  men ;  i 
is  not  surprising  that  the  phenomena  of  i 
have  been  keenly  studied  in  all  ages. 

The  occupations,  however,  of  ordinilj 
have  oftener  directed  our  efforts  towards  i 
objects,  and  engaged  our  attention  on  th 
perties  and  relations;  and  as  all  science*] 
arisen  from  arts,  and  were  originally  tmn' 
the  maxims  and  precepts  of  those  i 
rated  from  them  by  the  curious  sp 
knowledge  of  the  material  system  of 
possessed  in  detached  scraps  by  the  practX 
in  the  various  arts  of  life  long  befoie  the  I 
philosopher  thought  of  collecting  ihem  I 
body  of  scientific  doctrines.  But  there  1 
been  wanting  in  all  ages  men  of  cuhotiij 
have  been  struck  by  the  uniformity  of  lb*  j 
lions  of  natuie  in  the  nialenal  world,  i 
eager  to  discover  their  causes. 

Accordingly,  while  the  moralists  and  mil 
sicians  turned  their  whole  attention  to  th 
nomena  of  the  mind,  and  have  prodoo 
sciences  of  pneumatology,  logic,  ethics,  ja 
dence,  and  natural  theology,  these  ob 
nature  have  found  sufficient  employmeal  I 
sidering  the  phenomena  of  the  material  ' 

The  bodies  of  which  it  consists  are  < 
connected  by  means  of  those  properties  \ 
we  observe  that  ilicv  produce  changes 
oilicr's  situation.  This  assemblage  of  objf 
therefore  be  justly  called  a  sy*iem.  W| 
call  it  thcnia/r:riu/<y>rrifl.  It  is  frequently! 
nature  ;  and  the  terms  natural 
natural  causes,  natural  laws,  hare  bevni 
~estricled  to  those  which  take  place  in  Ihtl 
rial  system.  This  restriction,  howcrtfjj 
proper,  because  there  is  no  differ 
manner  in  which  we  foim  our  notid 
laws,  and  reason  from  them,  botli 
to  mind  and  body.  Or  if  there  is  to  he  I 
striction,  and  if  any  part  of  the  study  oft 
verse  is  to  be  excluded  in  the  application ) 
terms,  it  is  that  part  only  whicn  com' " 
obligation,  and  ratlier  treats  of  what  4 
than  of  what  is.  As  has  been  air 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  i 
which  must  be  employe*!  ;  but  still  thestl 
ill  the  principles  of  investigation.  W«  ( 
proof  of  the  extent  of  any  moral  law  butj 

fieal  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  men,  I 
i_v  the  general  laws  or  facts  which  art 
in  their  actions.      Hut  this  is  only  a  qa 
the  propriety  of  langiiase.     And  nogmtl 
voiiienoe  would  arise  from  the  rcsthelk 
mentioned   if  it  were  ncrupulouslv  adh 
but  unfortunately  this  is   not  always 
Some  authors  use  thn  term  natural  law  tt>i 
every  coincidence  of  fact  i  and  tliis  is  i 
the  proficr  use  of  the  term. 
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Fitncii  nritert  generjjiy  usv  (lie  term  toi 
t  Is  thii  enlar^d  Ktise.  Bui  m\T\y  aii- 
idJcd  by,  or  taking  advantage  of,  the  nm- 
of  Ungua^,  after  having  established  a 
imltij  ou  a  copious  and  perhaps  uiiex- 
UHluction  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mats- 

»(in  which  case  it  must  be  considered 
IHd  fense),  have,  in  their  explanation 
Mnena,  extended  their  principle  much 
tlan  the  iodaction  on  which  they  had 
1  lite  exisif  nee  of  the  physical  law.  They 
ended  it  to  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and 
liMir  (oUowers  into  great  and  dangerous 

ai,  ihen,  is  with  us  the  study  of  the  mate- 
em,  including  bulli  natural  history  and 
iby.  Tho  term  is  not  indeed  very  faini- 
nr  language ;  and,  in  place  of  physicus 
nplina  phyiica,  we  mure  gene'^lly  n^e 
t  naturalist  and  natural  knowledge.  The 
ntal  philosophy,  in  its  common  accept- 
i  of  lea  extenL  The  field  of  physical 
luon  is  still  of  prodigious  extent ;  and 
tot  quarters  require  very  different  treat- 
Mke  rety  different  returns,  and  accord- 
re  engaged  in  their  particular  culiivatiun 
of  very  different  talents  and  tastes.     It 

•  importance  to  perceive  the  distinctions, 
we  bow  the  wants  and  propensities  of 
M  led  them  into  the  different  paths  ofiii- 
M;  for,  ai  has  bren  mure  than  once  ob- 
M  tciences  hate  sprung  from  the  humble 
ifc,  and  both  co  on  improving  by  means 

^asd  constant  correspondence. 
"  tmt  of  the  material  system  may 
iiilo  two  cloves,  distinguished  both 
cts  and '  by  the  proper  manner  of 
Tlie  first  class  comprehends  all 
tes  which  are  exhibited  in  the  sen- 
of  bodies,  and  their  actions  on 
producing  sensible  motion.  The 
i  comprehends  the  appearances  which 
~>  in  the  Insensible  motions  and  ac- 
^invisible  parliclet  of  matter. 
'  enuMiena  of  the  first  class  we  have 
If  n  the  planetary  motions,  the  motions 
1  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  impulse,  the 
I  cad  actions  of  machines,  the  pressure 
itions  of  fluids,  tlie  sensible  actions  of 
cal  and  electrical  Indies,  and  the  motions 

m**  etamples  of  the  second  class  in  the 
tcoa  of  beat  and  mixture,  and  those  exhl- 
I  ibe  growth  nf  animals  and  vegetables, 
nphenomcna  of  solid,  fluid,  raagnetical, 
•C  aod  luininiMis  bodies,  in  which  no 
of  place  can  be  oliserved. 
H  appears  that  there  is  a  distinction  in 
woniiiii  tuflicienlly  great  to  warrant  a 
|l  tl  th*  study,  and  to  make  us  expect  a 
ipid  improvement  by  this  division.  Nay, 
AMO  his  livffti  inude  by  naiure  herself,  in 
■BUocc  which  men  have  attained  with 
^Blns  without  sillily,  befure  science  ap- 
Hm  while  *it  constituted  all  our  knovv- 

M^MPomena  of  the  fir*l  class,  again,  we 

*  MMMrfiate  ettrtiijii   of  the  toiinei-lin;^ 
I  Conconiiljnl  events,  \\li;ii- 


ever  it  may  be ;  we  can  observe  the  exertion  with 
accuracy ;  we  can  determine  its  kind  and  de- 
gree :  and  this  exertion,  being  always  some  modi- 
fication of  motion,  allows  us  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  thus  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  energy  of  the  cause ;  judging 
of  tlie  tendency  and  quantity  by  the  tendency 
and  the  quantity  of  the  observed  effect. 

But  in  the  second  class  of  phenomena  the  case 
is  very  different.  In  the  operations  of  chemistry, 
for  instance,  the  immediate  exertion  of  the  cause 
is  not  perceived :  all  that  we  observe  is  the  assem- 
blage of  particles  which  obtains  before  mixture, 
and  that  which  lakes  place  when  it  is  completed, 
and  which  we  consider  as  its  result.  The  pro- 
cedure of  nature  in  producing  the  change  is  un- 
seen and  unknown.  The  steps  are  hid  from  our 
observation.  We  arc  not  only  ignorant  of  the 
cause  which  determines  one  particle  of  our  food 
to  become  a  part  of  our  booy,  while  others  are 
rejected,  but  we  do  not  see  the  operation.  We 
are  not  only  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  deter- 
mines a  particle  of  vitriolic  acid  toq'iittlie  fossil 
alkali  with  which  it  is  united  in  Glauber's  salt, 
and  to  attach  itself  to  a  particle  of  magnesia  al- 
ready united  with  the  munatic  acid,  which  also 
quits  it  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  but  we  do  not 
see  the  operation.  The  particles  and  their  mo- 
tions are  not  the  objects  of  our  senses  ;  and  all 
that  we  see  is  the  Epsom  salt  and  common  salt 
separate  from  the  water  in  which  we  had  formerly 
dissolved  the  sal  mirabileand  themurialed  mag- 
nesia. The  motions,  which  are  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  changing  causes,  and  therefore  their 
only  indications,  characteristics,  and  measures, 
fitted  to  show  their  nature,  are  hid  from  our 
view. 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  these  phenomena 
must  be  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  former  class ;  and  we  must  here  content 
ourselves  with  the  discovery  of  more  remote  re- 
lations and  remote  causes,  and  with  our  igno- 
rance of  the  very  powers  of  nature  by  which 
these  changes  are  brought  about,  and  which  are 
cognoscible  only  by  their  immediate  effects,  vn. 
the  motions  which  they  produce  unseen.  The 
knotvledge  which  we  do  really  acquire  is  some- 
what similar  to  what  the  mechanical  philosopher 
has  acquired  when  he  has  discovered,  by  many 
experiments  and  investigations,  that  magnets 
attract  each  other  by  their  dissimilar  poles,  and 
repel  each  other  by  their  similar  poles,  and  do 
not  act  at  all  on  any  bodies  but  loadstones  and 
iron.  Here  we  leave  undiscovered  all  that  ii 
moat  curious  in  the  phenomenon,  viz.  how  these 
attractions  and  lepubions  are  produced  ;  and 
even  here  the  magnetical  philosopher  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  the  agents  and  the  operation. 

This  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  phenome- 
na, and  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  know- 
ledge which  is  to  be  acquired,  and  tlie  means 
which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  these  two  branches  of  genetal  physics, 
has  occasioned  a  still  further  restriction  (at  least 
in  Uritnin)  nf  the  term  natural  philosophy.  It  if 
particularly  applied  to  the  study  nf  the  pheno- 
iiii'na  of  ttie  first  class,  while  those  of  the  second 
have  produced  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
piiysiolocy. 
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Natural  philosophy  and  chi-mistry  have  gene- 
rally been  made  particular  institulioni  in  our 
aeminaries  of  learning,  but  physiology  has  more 
commonly  been  taught  in  conjunction  with  ana- 
tomy, medicine,  and  botany. 

The  phenomena  of  the  first  class  have  been 
luuaUy  called  mechanical,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  observed  in  the  operations  of 
chemistry,  and  in  the  nnimal  and  vegetable  eco- 
nomy ;  and  the  explanations  which  hare  been 
attempted  of  some  of  the  h»5l,  by  npplying  the 
laws  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class, 
bare  been  called  mechanical  explanations. 

As  this  first  class  is  evidently  but  a  part  of 
general  physics,  there  is  some  impropriety  in 
giving  the  name  natural  philosophy  to  a  course 
of  doctrines  which  is  confined  to  these  alone. 
Indeed,  at  the  first  institution  of  unirersities,the 
lectures  given  in  the  Schola  Physica  were  much 
more  extensive,  comprehending  almost  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  :  but,  as  all 
arts  and  sciences  have  improved  most  where  the 
labor  has  been  most  divided,  it  was  found  more 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  that 
separate  institutions  should  be  founded  for  the 
studies  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  physiology, 
&c. ;  and  thus  the  pheuomena,  purely  mechani- 
cal, and  a  few  others  in  magnetism,  electricity, 
and  optics,  which  either  were  susceptible  of  ma- 
thematical treatment,  or  had  little  connexion 
with  the  studies  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
were  left  to  the  care  of  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy. 

As  the  terms  chemistry  and  physiology  have 
been  applied  to  two  very  importnut  branches  of 
general  physics,  we  think  tliat  a  more  specific  or 
characteristic  name  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
other,  and  that  it  might  very  properly  be  termed 
mechanical  philosophy. 

It  only  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  distinctive  means  of  prosecuting  these  studies 
with  success,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  a  careful  prosecution  of  them ;  and  as  the 
second  branch  is  fully  treated  under  the  several 
articles  of  Chemistry,  PHrsiOiJ>CY,  &c ,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  usually  called 
natural  philosophy. 

Meclianicat  philoiophy  may,  in  conformity 
with  the  foregoing  observations,  be  defined,  *  the 
study  of  the  sensible  motions  of  the  bodies  of  the 
universe,  and  of  their  actions  producing  sensible 
motions  with  a  view  to  discover  their  causes,  to 
explain  subordinate  phenomena,  and  to  improve 
art." 

Tlie  principle  upon  which  all  philosophical 
discussion  proceeds  is,  that  every  change  which 
we  observe  in  the  condition  of  things  is  consider- 
ed by  us  as  an  eflect,  indicating  the  agency,  cha- 
racterising the  kind,  and  measuring  the  degree 
of  Its  cause.  In  the  language  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, the  cause  of  any  change  of  motion  is 
called  a  moving  or  changing  forre.  The  disqui- 
sitionsof  natural  philosophy  must  therefore  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  motion,  carefully 
noticing  every  affection  or  quality  of  it.  so  as  to 
estuhliih  marks  and  measures  of  every  change  of 
which  It  IS  susteptilile ;  for  these  are  the  only 
narks  and  measures  of  the  cliangiiig  forces.  Tins 


being  done,  it  only  remains  to  apply 
motions  which  we  observe  in  the  unr 

From  the  general  principle  of  pi 
discussion  already  mentioned,  there  fli 
two  axioms.  I.  Every  body  persevere 
of  rest  or  of  uniform  rectilineal  motion 
fecled  by  some  moving  force.  2.  Ew 
of  motion  is  in  the  direstioo  aad  in  tl 
the  force  impressed. 

These  are  usually  called  the  laws 
They  are  more  properly  laws  of  hum; 
with  respect  to  motion.  Perhaps  they 
sary  truths,  unless  it  be  alleged  that 
principle,  of  which  they  are  necesst 
quences,  is  itself  a  contingent  ihou^ 
truth.  By  these  two  axioms,  applied  il 
to  every  variety  of  motion,  we  establiil 
of  general  doctrines  concerning  motiol 
iog  as  they  are  simple  or  compound* 
rated,  retarded,  rectilineal,  currilineaV 
bodies,  or  in  systems  of  connected  ba 
we  obtain  corresponding  characteri 
measures  of  accelerating  or  retarding  H 
tripetol  or  centrifugal,  simple  or  coraM 
have  an  illustrious  example  of  this  an 
tern  of  motion  and  moving  forces  in  lh« 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Mathematical  Pi 
Natural  Philosophy.  Euler's  Mecta 
Scientia  Mollis,  Herman's  Photonomial 
ribusCorporum.and  D'Alemf>ert's  Tn 
namique,  are  also  excellent  works  of 
kind.  In  this  abstract  system  no  rega 
to  the  casual  differences  of  moving  (on 
sources  from  which  they  arise.  It  is 
characterise  a  double  accelerating  fon 
stance,  that  it  produces  a  double  acceV 
may  be  a  weight,  a  stream  of  water,  ih 
of  a  man ;  and  the  force,  of  which  it 
be  double,  may  be  the  attraction  o(  • 
current  of  air,  or  the  action  of  a  spriiif 
established  these  general  doctrines,  tb 
pher  BOW  applies  them  to  the  generml 
Da  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  dif 
nature  of  the  forces  which  really  exit 
laws  by  which  their  operations  are 
and  to  explain  interesting  but  suhordin 
mena.  This  is  the  chiefs  business  of  d 
nical  philosopher ;  and  it  may  with  I 
priety  be  called  the  mechanical  history 

Some  method  must  be  followed  in  t 
of  mechanical  nature.     The  phenomeM 
classed  by  means  of  their  r«semblati| 
infer  a  resemblance  in  their  cause*,! 
classes  must  be   irranged   accordinr 
principle.     We  have  seen   no   mrtn 
appears  to  us  less  exceptionable  than  i 
ing  : — The  principle  of  arrangement  is< 
rality  of  the  phenomena  ;  and  the  )■« 
adopting  this  principle  arises  from  thi 
lity  which  it  gives  us  of  more  readitj 
ing   the  most   general  actuating   fora 
agency  is  implicated  in  all  other  phe 
less  extent ;  and  therefore  siiouM  he 
discussed,  that  we  may  dete<.'t  the  dtw 
circumstances   which  serve   to  cfaaiK 
subordinate  phenomena,  and  are  thoa 
of  the  distinguishing  and  infcnnr  nafnf 

The  most  general  of  all  phenomena 
vilincal  mntimi  of  bodies  in  free  spad 
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>  fba  whole  extent  of  the  solar  lyatem. 

okal  history  of  nature  begins  there- 
Ih  mtromomi/.  Here,  from  the  general 
Moa  of  (he  planetary  motions,  is  evinced 
,  of  the  mutual  deBection  of  every  body 

I  c**(T  otbet  body,  and  this  in  the  inverse 
•«■  of  the  Kjoares  of  the  distance,  and  the 
Mopoftiea  of  the  quantity  of  matter. 
mt  act  of  universal  gravitation,  indicating 
My,  and  measuring  the  intensity,  uf  the 

II  iocce  of  mutual  gravity.  Having  esta- 
iha  as  a  universal  fact,  the  natural  phi- 
t  pfocetds  to  point  out  all  the  particular 
hich  are  comprehended  under  it,  and 
peculiarities  characterise  the  different 
Ms  of  the  solar  system.  That  is,  in  the 
p>  of  philosophy,  he  gives  a  theory  or  ex- 
M  01  the  subordinate  phenomena ;  the 
ll  BMIions  of  the  planets  and  comets, 
■ml  diitorbaDces;  the  lunar  irregulari- 
M  oblata  figure  of  the  planets  ;  the  nula- 

IIm  cftttb's  axis ;  the  precession  of  the 
MS ;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  and 
lads ;  and  he  concludes  with  the  theory  of 

6  motions  of  bodies  projected  on  the 
Ls  globe,  and  the  motion  of  pendu- 
r  goes  along,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
irhich  may  be  made  to  the  arts  of 
Ihc  ranoui  doctrines  which  are  succes- 
aublifhed,  such  as  chronology,  astrono- 
tlcuUtion,  dialling,  navigation,  gunnery, 
I  ainsoring  of  time.  If  a  square  parcel 
I  be  lying  on  the  table,  and  the  finger  be 
,  any  part  of  it  to  push  it  along  the 
srt  is  removed  whrre  you  will,  but 
UDs  in  Its  place  ;  but  if  it  is  a  piece  uf 
T  the  same  materials  and  shape,  and 
applied  as  before,  the  whole  is 
[other  parts  accompany  the  part  im- 
■  finger  in  all  its  motions, 
moon's  accompanying  the  earth  in 
'  round  the  sun  we  infer  a  moving 
I  connects  the  moon  and  earth.  In 
MMr,  we  roust  conclude  that  a  moving 
tUMCts  the  particles  of  the  stone ;  for  we 
•  aame  fore?  to  every  thing  which  pro- 
•eiMo  ;  we  call  it  the  force  of  cohesion  ; 
vhjch,  lilie  gravii.ition,  expresses  merely  a 
Fbis  taciDS  to  be  the  next  phenomenon  of 
•WW  in  point  of  extent. 
lac;  from  the  general  phenomenon,  esta- 
Ibt  niMeoce  of  this  force,  the  philoso- 
tecMd*  to  aicertain  the  laws  by  which  its 
Da  at«  rrguUled ;  which  is  the  ascertain- 
dtstiDCtive  nature  and  i>ro|)erties.  This 
i  M  ibr  Mine  way  that  ne  ascertained  the 
af  planetary  gravitation,  viz.  by  observing 
ailKularly  the  various  phpnumena.  And 
opcMd  a  must  extensive  and  varie<i  field 
'  ni,in  which  it  must  be  acknowledeed 
tie  regular  and  marlcH  progress  has 
~  •  variety  in  the  phenomena,  and 
riety  in  the  nature  uf  the  con- 
tar  as  yet  inconceivably  great ; 
little  probability  of  our  being 
,dclcr(  in  them  all  any  sameness,  coiii- 
■rijk  the  other  distingumhing  circum- 
^HM  liavc  done  in  the  cue  of  gravity. 
BnM  not  despair. 


Boscovich  has  shown,  in  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable manner,  that  although  we  shall  suppose 
that  every  atom  of  matter  is  endued  with  a  per- 
fectly similar  force,  acting  in  a  certain  deter- 
mined ratio  of  the  small  and  imperceptible  dis- 
tances at  which  the  particles  of  matter  are 
arranged  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  external 
or  sensible  appearances  may,  and  must,  have  all 
that  variety  which  we  observe.  lie  also  shows 
very  distinctly,  how,  from  the  operation  of  this 
force,  must  arise  some  of  the  most  general  and 
important  phenomena  which  characterise  the 
different  forms  of  tangible  bodies.  We  observe 
the  chief  varieties  of  the  action  of  this  corpus- 
cular force  on  the  bodies  which  we  denominate 
hard,  soft,  solid,  fluid,  vaporous,  brittle,  ductile, 
elastic.  We  see  instances  where  the  parts  of 
bodies  avoid  each  other,  and  require  external 
force  to  keep  them  together,  or  at  certain  small 
distances  from  each  other.  This  is  familiar  in 
air,  vapors,  and  all  compressible  and  elastic  bo- 
dies. This  is  evidently  a  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  investigation.  Un  the  nature 
and  aclioD  of  ihe.oe  corpuKular  forces  depend 
the  strength  or  firmness  uf  solids,  their  elasticity, 
their  power  of  communicating  motion,  the  pres- 
sure, and  motion,  and  impulse  of  fluids ;  nay, 
on  the  same  actions  depenil  all  the  chemical  and 
physiological  phenomena  of  expansion,  fusion, 
congelation,  vaporisation,  condensation,  solution, 
precipitation,  absorption,  secretion,  fermentation, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  concoction  and  assi- 
milation. 

Out  of  this  immense  store  of  phenomena,  this 
inexhaustible  fund  of  emptoymentfor  our  powers 
of  investigation,  the  natural  philosopher  selects 
those  which  lead  directly  to  the  production  or 
modification  of  sensible  motion. 

He  will  therefore  consider. 

1.  The  communication  of  motion  among  de- 
tached and  free  bodies,  establishing  the  laws  of 
impulse  or  collision.  This  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  elementary  doctrine  of  mechanical 
philosophy,  and  as  the  most  familiar  feet  observed 
in  the  material  world;  amd  in  all  ages  philoso- 
phers have  been  anxious  to  reduce  all  actions  of 
bodies  un  each  other  to  impulse,  and  have  never 
thought  a  phenomenon  completely  explained  or 
accounted  for  till  it  has  been  shown  to  be  acaseof 
impuhe.  This  it  is  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
hypotheses  of  voriicts,  ethers,  magnetic  and  elec- 
tric fluids,  animal  spirits,  and  a  multitude  of 
fancied  intermediums  between  the  sensible  mass- 
es of  matter,  which  are  said  in  common  lan- 
guage to  act  on  each  other.  A  heavy  Ijody  is 
supposed  to  fall,  because  it  is  impelled  by  a 
stream  of  an  invisible  fluid  moving  according  to 
certain  conditions  suited  lo  the  case.  The  filings 
of  iron  are  supposed  lo  be  arranged  round  a 
magnet  by  means  of  a  stream  of  magnetic  fluii' 
issuing  from  one  pole,  circulating  perpetus^./ 
round  the  magnet,  and  entering  at  the  other  pole, 
in  the  same  mannerusweobservethe  floating  grass 
arranged  by  the  current  of  a  brook.  But  the 
philosopher  who  has  begun  the  mechanical  study 
of  nature  by  the  doctrine  of  dynamics,  and  made 
Its  fir>t  application  to  the  celestial  phenomena, 
and  who  has  attended  carefully  to  the  many  ana- 
logies between  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  and 
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cohesion  will  be  at  least  ready  to  entertain  very 
different  notions  of  this  matter.  He  will  be  so 
far  from  thinking  that  the  production  of  motion 
by  impulse  is  the  most  familiar  fact  in  nature, 
that  he  will  acKnowledge  it  to  be  comparatively 
very  rare ;  nay,  there  are  some  appearances,  in 
the  facts  which  are  usually  considered  as  instances 
of  impuUimi,  which  will  lead  him  to  doubt,  and 
almost  to  deny,  that  there  has  ever  been  observed 
an  i  nstance  of  one  body  putting  another  in  mo- 
tion by  coming  into  absolutecontact  with  it,  and 
striking  it ;  and  he  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  production  of  motion  in  this  case  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  what  we  observewhen  we  gently 
pusli  one  floating  magnet  towards  another,  with 
their  similar  poles  fronting  each  other.  There 
will  be  the  same  production  of  motion  in  the  one 
and  diminution  of  it  in  the  other,  and  the  same 
uniform  motion  of  the  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity :  and,  in  this  case  of  the  magnets,  he  sees 
completely  the  necessity  of  a  law  of  motion, 
which  is  not  an  axiom,  but  is  observed  through 
the  whole  of  nature,  and  which  receives  no  ex- 
planation from  any  hypothesis  of  an  intervening 
fluid,  but  is  even  totally  inconsistent  with  them. 
We  mean,  tliat  every  action  of  one  body  on  ano- 
ther is  accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
action  of  that  other  on  the  first.  This  is  usually 
called  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  :  it  is 
not  intuitive,  but  it  is  universal ;  and  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  perfect  similarity  of 
the  corpuscular  forces  of  the  same  kinds  of 
matter.  This  general  fact,  unaccountable  on  the 
hypothesis  of  impelling  fluids,  is  considered  in 
the  planetary  motion."  as  the  unequivocal  indica- 
tion of  the  sameness  of  that  gravity  which  regu- 
lates them  all.  The  rules  of  good  reasoning 
should  make  us  draw  the  same  conclusion  here, 
that  the  particles  of  tangible  matter  are  connected 
by  equal  and  mutual  forces,  which  are  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  all  their  sensible  actions,  and 
that  these  forces,  like  gravitation,  vary  with 
every  change  of  distance  and  situation.  The 
laws  of  collision  and  impulsion  being  now  esta- 
blished, either  as  original  facts  or  as  consequences 
of  the  agency  of  equal  and  mutual  force,  which 
connect  the  particles  of  matter,  the  philosopher 
considers, 

2.  The  production  of  motion  by  the  interven- 
tion of  solid  bodies,  where,  by  reason  of  the  co- 
hesion of  matter,  some  of  the  motions  are  neces- 
sarily confined  to  certain  determinate  paths  or 
directions.  This  is  the  case  in  all  motions  round 
fixed  points  or  axes,  or  along  planes  or  curves 
which  are  oblique  to  the  action  of  the  forces. 
This  part  of  the  study  contains  the  theory  of  ma- 
chines, pointing  out  the  principles  on  which  their 
energy  depends,  and  consequently  furnishing 
maxims  for  their  construction  and  implt>vement. 
But  these  observations  do  not  complete  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mechanism  of  solid  bodies:  they 
arc  not  only  solid  and  inert,  but  they  are  also 
heavy ;  therefore  the  action  of  gravity  must  be 
combined  with  the  consequences  of  solidity.  This 
will  lead  to  discussion  about  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  theory  and  construction  of  arches  and 
roofs,  the  principles  of  stability  and  equilibrium, 
the  attitudes  of  animals,  and  many  particulars  of 
this  kind. 


3.  The  philosopher  will  now  ti 
to  another  form,  in  which  tangit 
bits  many  interesting  phenomei 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
that  particular  form  of  existenci 
precise  phenomenon  which  charai 
What  is  the  definition  of  a  fluid 
means  an  easy  question,  and  con 
tions  may  be  stated  against  an) 
has  been  given  of  it.  Sir  I«a: 
that  a  fluid  is  a  body  whose  part 
smallest  impression,  and  by  so  yi 
moved  among  themselves.  It  r 
whether  this  be  sufficiently  p 
meant  by  the  smallest  impressior 
easily  moving  ?  Is  there  any  pi 
impression  to  which  they  do  not 
they  oppose  any  resistance  to  : 
stronger  objection  may  be  made, 
that  a  body  so  constituted  will 
appearances  which  a  body  ackn 
fluid  does  really  exhibit.  Euler 
plausible  reasons  for  doubting  wl 
count  for  the  horizontal  surface 
plete  propagation  of  pressure  tl 
in  every  direction ;  and  therefon 
ing  this  last  phenomenon,  the 
pressure  quaqua  versum,  as  the  < 
fluidity,  because  a  body  having  t 
(on  whatever  circumstances  it  m: 
have  every  other  observed  prof 
But  this  definition  is  hardly  sinr 
cuous  enough ;  and  we  think  tha 
against  Newton's  more  simple  : 
definition  are  not  unanswerable, 
fines  a  fluid  to  be  a  body  whose 
the  same  mutual  forces  in  all  ' 
shows  that  such  particles  must  b 
to  any  position  with  respect  to  e: 
external  force  act  on  them,  they 
every  position,  and  will  have  no 
range  themselves  in  one  positi 
another ;  differing  in  this  respect 
tides  of  solid,  or  soft,  or  viscid 
require  some  force  to  change  t 
positions,  and  which  recover  these 
when  but  gently  disturbed.  He 
distinction  very  beautifully,  bj 
parcel  of  balls  thrown  on  quick 
tract  ing  each  other  with  a  parcel 
the  same  situation.  The  balls  « 
ther,  but  in  any  position  ;  where: 
will  always  affect  a  particular  arr 

When  the  characteristic  pi 
fluidity  has  been  selected,  the  pi 
ceeds  to  combine  this  property  wi 
establishes  the  doctrines  of  hydroi 
pressure,  and  equilibrium  of  he 
propagation  of  this  pressure  in  e 
and  demonstrates  the  horizontalit 
sumed  by  all  perfect  fluids.  1 
and  principles  enable  us  to  del 
very  interesting  circumstances  res 
tual  pressure  of  solids  and  fluids 
the  pressures  exerted  on  the  bottf 
vtesels ;  the  support  and  mechar 
bodies,  &c. 

He  then  considers  how  fluids  > 
their  equilibrium  of  pressure  is  < 
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)ft*4!  doctrines  ofhydraulics,  containing 
>lificali(>ns  of  thi]  motion,  arising  from 
o(  the  vcuelj,  or  from  the  intensity  or 
lol  tli«  pmsure  which  occasions  it.  And 
^ts  coniplelml  by  the  consideration  of 
'i  B'liHs  oppose  to  the  motion 
i^h  them,  and  their  impulse 
K>  upp'Jifii  10  their  action.  These  are 
ipomnl  mittets,  being  the  foundations  of 
Wdunical  arts,  and  furnishing  us  with 
if  out  most  convenient  and  efficacious 
brimpelline  machines.  They  are  also 
diflkiiit  discussion,  and  are  by  no  means 
^j  lufestigated  or  established.  It  is 
■tut  on  these  doctrines  depend  the 
Ip  of  the  motions  of  rircrs  and  of 
die  buoytiicy,  equilibrium,  and  stability 
;  Iht  motion  of  shi|>s  through  the  waters ; 
DO  of  the  winds  on  the  sails ;  and  the 
nof  marine  construction  and  seaman- 

I  ii  aoother  general  form  of  tang:ible 
iWi  exhibits  very  different  phenomena, 
Ktlso  extremely  interesting;  we  mean 
ipor.  A  rapor  is  a  fluid  ;  and  all  the 
■I  we  know  are  heavy  fluids  :  they  are 
Inbject  to  all  the  laws  of  pressure  and 
vliich  have  been  considered  under  the 
rttD«osT4Ti{-s  and  Hydbaiilic?.  But 
Hsorptible  of  great  compression  by  the 
|(Ucmal  forces,  and  expand  again  when 
I^BK  removed.  In  conse<|uence  of 
^^bnand  expansion,  the  I'enetal  phe- 
inffldity  receive  great  and  important 
lions;  and  this  class  of  fluids  requires  a 
Nderalioo.  As  air  is  a  familiar 
Kneh  oi  mechanical  philosophy 
I  PrtrtMATits. 

her  examines  the  law  of  compres- 
nd  other  elastic  fluids  :  and  thus 
»ledge  of  the  constitution  of  the 
of  the  actions  of  those  fluids 
I  to  impel  solid  bodies.  Gunpoiv- 
MU  immense  quantity  of  permanently 
'f  •bich  may  be  set  at  liijcrty  liy  in- 
When  this  is  done  at  the  bottom  of 
Dce,  it  will  impel  a  ball  along 
|idi»charge  it  from  the  muzzle  in 
I  an  arrow  is  impelled  by  a  bow. 
;  discovered  in  what  degree  this 
proportion  lo  its  expansion,  we 
on  the  bull  through  the  whole 
liece,  and  the  velocity  which  it 
nmunicale  to  it.  Here  then  is 
il  riMorr  of  artillery  and  of  mines. 
ty  IcacDfi  us  that  most  bod  ies  can  be 
■T  ftic  into  elastic  fluids,  which  can 
Pal  to  act  on  other  bodies  in  the  w,iy 
'  impulse.  Tlius  they  come  under 
mechanical  philosopher ;  and 
interesting  by  being  employed 
in  some  very  powerful  machines. 
n«  will  nearly  exhaust  all  the 
'  enomena.  There  remain 
I  limited,  but  furnish 
Dt  subjects  uf  invest!- 

na  exhibited  between  loadstones 
iTOti  have  loo;  attracted  atten- 


tion ;  and  the  use  to  which  the  polarity  of  the 
lo;idstone  has  been  applied,  namely,  the  direct* 
ing  the  course  of  a  ship  through  the  pathless 
ocean,  has  rendered  these  phenomena  extremely 
interesting.  Ttiey  are  specified  by  the  term 
magnetism.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  and  generalisation  of 
them  ;  but  we  have  by  no  means  been  able  hi- 
therto lo  bring  them  all  under  one  simple  fact. 
The  atlention  has  been  too  much  turned  lo  the 
discovery  of  the  ultimate  cause  of  magnetism; 
whereas  we  should  raiher  have  employed  our  in- 
genuity in  discovering  all  (lie  general  laws,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Kepler  and  Newton  did  niih 
respect  to  the  celestial  phenomena,  without 
troubling  themselves  with  the  cause  of  gravita- 
tion. Dr.  Gilbert  of  Colchester  was  the  first 
who  considered  the  magnetical  phenomena  in  the 
Inily  philosophical  matter;  and  his  treatise  De 
Magiiete  may  be  cnnsidered  as  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Baconian 
or  inductive  logic.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent 
performance ;  and  when  we  consider  its  date, 
to80,  it  is  a  wonder.  Mr.  Barlow  is  one  of  the 
latest  successful  experimenters  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  the  important  practical  use  to  which  his 
discoveries  have  been  already  put  will  be  seen 
in  our  article  Maonctism. 

There  is  another  class  of  mechanical  pheno- 
mena which  has  a  considerable  aflinity  with  the 
magnetical ;  we  mean  the  phenomena  cal W 
electrical.  Certain  bodies,  when  rubbed  or 
otherwise  treated, attract  and  repel  other  bodies, 
and  occasion  a  great  variety  of  sensible  motions 
in  the  neighbouring  bodies.  Philosophers  have 
paid  much  attention  to  these  appearances,  and 
established  many  general  laws  concerning  them. 
Hut  we  have  not  lx>en  more  successful  in  briiiij- 
ing  them  all  under  the  fact,  and  thus  establish- 
ing a  complete  theory  of  them,  than  in  the  case 
of  magnetism. 

And  there  are  many  phenomena  of  electricity 
which  cannot  oe  called  mechanical,  but  are  still 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  kind.  As 
ih&te  have  little  connexion  with  any  of  the  other 
great  branches  of  physical  science,  they  have  ge- 
nerally been  considered  m  treatises  of  natural 
philosophy  ;  nnd,  along  with  enquiries  into  the 
original  cause  of  electricity  in  general,  con- 
tinue to  engage  much  attention.  See  Electri- 
city. 

The  appeal  ances  which  arc  presented  to  \\%  by 
our  sense  of  seeing  form  another  class,  which 
have  always  been  considered  as  making  a  branch 
of  natural  philosophy  in  ill  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing. It  doe*  not,  however,  obviously  appear, 
that  they  are  mechanical  phenomena.  The  nature 
of  light  is  still  a  secret.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  known  to  give  us  a  very  perfect 
theory  of  the  chief  phenomena.  The  geneial 
laws  ol  optict  are  so  few,  so  simple,  and  so  pre- 
cise, that  our  theories  are  perhaps  more  perfect 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  physics;  but 
these  theories  are  as  yet  far  removed  from  the 
rank  of  primar>-  facts.  Many  unknown  events 
happen  before  the  phenomenon  comes  uuder  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  optician,  so  as  to  become 
the  subjects  of  the  simple  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction.     It  may  eveu  be  doubled,  and  has 
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b«en  doubted,  whether  the  phenomena  of  optics 
ate  cases  of  body  in  motion  ;  or  whether  all  the 
lines  which  the  optician  draws  are  any  thing  but 
the  directions  along  which  certain  qualiliei  are 
eiteried.     See  Omics  and  Visios. 

The  questions  about  the  activity  or  inactivity 
of  mailer  are  not  physical,  hut  metaphysical. 
Natural  philosophy,  it  is  true,  communly  lakes  it 
for  granted  that  matter  is  wholly  inactive  ;  but  it 
is  not  of  any  moment  in  physics  whether  tins 
opinion  is  true  or  iaUe :  whether  naatter  is  acted 


on  according  to  certain  laws,  or  whi 
itself  according  to  ilie  same  laws,  i 
ference  to  the  natural  philosopher, 
siness  to  discover  the  laws  which 
and  to  apply  ihe<e  to  the  solution  u 
phenomena :  but  whether  these  la» 
the  nature  of  some  agent  external 
nliether  matter  itself  is  the  agent, 
which  may  be  above  his  comprehei 
not  immediately  concern  1 
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PIIYSIOO'NOMEU,  or-j        Fr.    phyaono- 

PiiYsio<-.'N0Misr,  n.  i.      tmiiite, pht/tinmimie ; 

Phtsiocnosi'ic,  adj.  4  Or.  ^vmofvaiiovia. 

Physioc  nomy,  n.  s.  J  One  who  professes 
to  know  the  temper  or  disposition  by  the 
look  or  features :  relating  to  the  face  or  cast  of 
countenance ;  the  act  or  art  of  know  ing  the  clia- 
racter  or  fortune  by  the  face.     See  below. 

In  all  pKf$iogrumy,  the  lineaments  of  the  l>ody 
will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind 
which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  discipline  will 
inppresft.  Bacon  t  A'nt.  Hut. 

Digonius,  when  he  should  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Turk,  a  pkvnojnomtr  wished  he  might  not  die, 
becanre  be  would  sow  much  dissention  among  the 
Christians.  Ptaeltam, 

The  astrologer,  who  spells  the  Stan, 
Alistaket  bis  globes,  ana  in  her  brighter  eye 
Interpreis  heaven's  phtfiio^nomti.  CUaveland, 

They'll  And  i*  th'  phiftiogncmut 
0'  tb'  planets  all  men's  destinies.  Hudibnu. 
There  i>  surely  a  phytiogurmt/  which  roaster  mendi- 
cants observe  ;   whereby    they  instantly  discover  a 
merciful  aspect,  and  will  single  out  a  fare  wherein 
they  spy  the  signatures  and  marks  of  mercy. 

Sir  S,  Browne. 
The  end   of  portraits  consists  in  etpietsing  the 
true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents,  and 
10  make  known  their  phygi{tgnom^. 

Urydfit*t  Diifrmoy. 
Apellesmade  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  a  ;jijf. 
liofHomitl  and  fortune-teller  foretold,    by  locking  on 
them,  the  time  of  iLcir  deaths  whom  those  pictures 
ivpanated.  Druden. 

The  distinguishing  characirrs  of  the  face,  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  visible 
with  time  and  age  ^  but  the  peculiar  phyMtogninnv  of 
the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children.  lorke. 

Let  tbe  pligiiogHomuli  eiamine  his  features. 

Arbnlhiiot  a»d  Pope. 

PuYsiooNOMT,  Gr.  ^voioyvsi^ta  of  ^wric,  na- 
ture, and  yvwcncki,  has  been  called  the  science  by 
which  the  disposilions  of  mankind  are  disco- 
verable from  the  bodily  form,  and  particularly 
from  the  features  of  the  countenance.  Tlie  lerm 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Aristotle  who 
thus  lay<  down  the  leading  principles  of  this 
study  ; — A  peculiar  form  of  body,  he  says,  is  in- 
variably accompanied  by  a  peculiar  disposition 
of  mind;  a  human  intellect  is  never  found  in 
the  corporeal  form  of  a  beast.  The  mind  and 
body  reciprocally  affect  each  other:  thus  in  in- 
loxicaiioD  and  mania  the  mind  exhibit*  llie  af- 


fections of  the  body ;  and,  in  fear. 
body  displays  the  afff^ctions  of  the  n- 
he  argues,  when  in  man  a  parti 
character  appears,  which  by  prioi 
and  observation  has  been  found  u 
compaoied  by  a  certain  menul  dispi 
which  therefore  it  must  hare  beer 
connected),  wc  are  entitled  in  all  i 
infer  the  disposition  from  the  appea 
observations,  be  conceives,  may  be 
other  animals  as  well  as  from  men : 
possesses  one  bodily  form  and  meiit 
a  hare  another,  tbe  corporeal  cban 
the  lion,  such  as  strong  hair.deepvo 
tremities,  discernible  in  a  human  ci« 
the  strength  and  courage  of  that  n* 
while  the  slender  extremities,  soft 
other  features  of  the  hare,  visible  in 
tray  the  mental  character  of  that  p\ 
creature.  Upon  this  principle  Anstotli 
corporeal  features  of  man,  and  tbe  cc 
dispositions,  so  far  as  observed  :  h 
them  by  the  analogy  just  mention 
tempts  also  to  account  for  them  phy 
distinctly  noticing  individual,  natioa 
parative  physiognomy. 

After  Aristotle,  his  disciple  an 
Theophrastus  deserves  to  be  meol 
writer  on  this  subject.  Polemon 
Adamaniius  the  sophist,  and  several  < 
on  the  subject  about  the  same  pen< 
from  a  modern  collection  of  the  Gl 
on  physiognomy  (I'liysiogiiomia  *i 
lores  GtBci,  Gr.  et  Lat.  a  Franzto  A 
8vo.),  It  would  appear  that  the  sci«iM 
cultivated  in  Greece ;  but  the 
always  to  have  connected  wit! 
marvellous. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  i 
physiognomical  observations  occnr; 
a[ipears  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
his  oraiion  against  Piso,  as  well  I 
favor  of  Roscius,  the  classical  real 
member  how  (he  orator  adapts 
my  10  his  purpo.«e.  Phyiiognoiiu 
are  also  to  be  found  in  titie  writtna 
Suetonius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Aulas  ( 
tronius,  Plutarch,  dc.  It  seema 
lloman  empire  lliis  science  was  t*i 
as  a  profession.  Suetonius,  for  iost 
life  of  Tilus,  states  that  NarvtaiUftj 
physiognomist  to  cxamiao  tliaj 
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m  •Im  prtdicted  that  he  would  not  sue- 
but  ihu  the  empire  would  derolre   on 

m  A(  b«ginnin^  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
tW  cIoK  of  the  seventeenth  this  was  a  very 
nblf  Itudj.  Within  that  period  appeared 
,  illl>iea|iproved  modern  authors  on  the  sub- 
norlo  Uviter.  They  are  Bartholom .  Codes, 
U  \'onii,  Honoratus  Nuqueties,  Jacobus 
bJK  Alstedius,  M  ichael  Scottus,  Caspar 
[Bikrdan  Taishierus,  Fludd,  Behmen, 
^ffcromonlius, CoDiineius,  the  conimen- 
if  Au^^iin  Niphus,  and  Camillus  Balbus 
Phiuomomica  of  Aristotle, — Spontanus, 
It  llcnricus,  Joannes  Digander,  Rud.  Go- 
,  Altt.  Achdlinus,  Joh.  Prstorius,  Jo. 
IjuIkI.  Gratalorus,  &c.  See  Polyhistor. 
I  'Ol,  I.  lib.  i.  cap.  IS.  §  4,  and  vol.  II. 
op.  I.  S  ■». 

tfrreijr  period  in  which  this  pursuit  has 
)  npr,  alchemy,  magic,  judicial  astro- 
(doclnne  of  signatures,  and  sympathies, 
lotfier  of  the  occult  sciences  has  flou- 
The  fir«t  rc$i>ect.ible  writer  on  the 
iiliie  eizhteenth  ctntury  was  Dr.  Gwy- 
liiRmtrks  are  published  in  the  Philo- 
I  Ttinsactions,  vol.  xviii.  Dr.  Parsons, 
>■(  K  for  the  subjei't  of  the  Croonian 
k  publiihed  at  first  in  the  second  supple- 
» itif  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  Philo- 
iTfanuctions,  and  afterwards  (1747)  in 
M  (realise.  The  obtervalious,  however, 
IniKn,  as  well  as  of  Lancisius,  Haller, 
M,  retau  rather  to  the  momentary  ex- 
T  ifce  ponions  by  the  features  than  to 
~  M  system  lespecting  them.  The 
|l.e  Brun  were  illustrative  of  the 
anMent  physiognomy. 

Transactions  of  the  last  century 
etty  and  Le  Cat  first  drew  the  at- 
Ipufalic  to  the  modem  system  ;  and 
leontfoversy  between  tliese  parties 
ed  work  appeared. 
I  *re  told,  led  him  to  the  study  of 
__r;  standing  at  a  window  with  the 
I  Anmerman,  he  was  led  to  make  such 
taMt  sinKular  countenance  of  a  soldier 
^^feg  as  induced  his  friend  to  urge 
^B)tis  ideas.  He  accordingly  began 
^H  in  process  of  time,  with  the  na- 
^lof  an  enthtuiastical  mind,  acquired 
I  bndiiesi  for  the  study,  but  a  full  con- 
^Jkt  reality  of  the  physiognomical 
^Bf  his  own  great  discoveries  in  it. 
IP^blished  the  first  fruits  of  his  la- 
I  quarto  volume,  entitled  Fragments. 
in  them  a  wide  range  of  enquiry,  and 
■  idea*  beyond  the  observation  of  those 
llai  countenance  which  exhibit  to  a 
he  tmpn-tsions  of  mental  qualities 
mainiiiining,  as  a  leading  po- 
p«)wcrs  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
■tive  signs  in  the  solid  parts  of  the 
Two  more  volumes  appeared  in 
kich  presented  a  most  extraordinary 
^  subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  de- 
,and  pbiUnthropical  and  pious  sen- 
'  er  with  a  large  admixture  of  mys- 
imdos,  and  extravagance.    The  whole 


work  was  illustrated  with  engravings;  many  of 
which  were  highly  finished  and  expressive.  It 
was  soon  translated  into  the  French  and  English 
languages,  and  became  the  favorite  topic  of 
literary  discussion. 

In  pointing  out  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
different  nations,  Larater  observes,  that  the 
placing  of  several  persons  together,  selected  from 
nations  remotely  situated  from  each  other,  gives 
at  one  glance  their  great  varieties  of  visage ;  yet 
he  acknowledges  that  to  point  out  those  varia> 
tions  is  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
French,  he  thinks,  do  nni  possess  equally  com- 
manding traits  with  the  English,  nor  are  they  so 
minute  as  those  of  the  Germans,  and  it  is  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  teeth,  and  nianner  of  laugh- 
ing, that  he  attributed  his  power  of  deciding  on 
their  origin.  The  Italians  he  appropriated  by 
the  form  of  their  noses,  their  diminutive  eyes, 
and  projecting  chins.  The  eye-brows  and  fore- 
heads  are  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
natives  of  England.  The  Dutch  possess  a  par- 
ticular rotundity  of  the  head,  and  have  weak, 
thin  hair :  the  Germans,  numerous  angles  and 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and  in  ihe  cheeks ;  and 
the  Russians  are  remarkable  for  black  and  light 
colored  hair,  and  flat  noses,  Judging  from  the 
ladies  he  had  seen  of  our  country,  and  fioin  nu- 
merous portraits  of  others,  Lavater  was  led  to 
say,  they  appeared  to  hiin  wholly  composed  of 
nerve  and  marrow,  tall  and  slender  in  their 
forms,  gentle,  and  as  distant  from  coarseness  and 
harshness  as  earth  from  heaven. 

Our  author  commences  his  analysis  of  the 
human  face  with  the  forehead  ;  and,  anticipating 
the  discoveries  of  our  phrenological  friends,  he 
here  observes  that  the  general  form,  proportion, 
arch,  obliquity,  and  position  of  the  skull  of  the 
forehead,  denote  the  degree  of  thought,  sensibility, 
mental  vigor,  and  prepensities  of  the  man  :  at  the 
same  lime  the  skin  of  this  part  of  the  head  ex- 
plains, by  its  hue,  tension,  or  wrinkles,  the  state 
of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  observation,  and  the 
passions  which  influence  it :  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  attended  to  the  peculiar  turns 
of  the  position  and  outline  of  the  forehead, 
which  he  considered  the  most  important  part 
presented  for  the  study  of  the  physiognomist,  'fhis 
tie  divides  into  three  classes,  the  perpendicular, 
the  projecting,  and  the  retreating  forehead,  each 
possessing  a  number  of  variations  :  the  principal, 
however,  are  rectilinear,  '  half  round,  half  rwti- 
linear,  flowing  into  each  other;  half  round,  half 
rectilnear,  interrupted;  curve-lined,  simple; 
the  curve-lined  double  and  triple.'  A  long  lore- 
head  indicates  capacity  of  comprehension,  and 
less  activity;  a  compressed,  short,  and  firm,  fore- 
head, more  compression,  stability,  and  little  vo- 
latility ;  severity  and  pertinacity  belong  to  Ihe 
rectilinear;  ami  the  more  curved  than  angular 
portends  flexibility  and  tendenicss  of  character : 
deficiency  of  understanding  is  discoverable  in 
those  whose  foreheads  are  perpendicular  from 
the  hair  to  the  eye-brows  ;  but  tne  peifeclly  per- 
pendicular, gently  arched  at  the  top,  signifies  that 
tlie  posiiessor  thinks  coolly  and  profoundly.  The 
projecting  forehead  indicates  stupidity  and  men- 
tal weakness  ;  the  retreating,  exactly  the  reverse; 
the  circular,  and  prominent  above,  with  straight 
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lines  below,  and  neiirly  perpendicular,  shows 
sensibility,  ardor,  and  good  understanding ;  the 
rectilinear  oblique  forehead  has  the  same  pro- 
perties ;  arched  foreheads  are  considered  as  femi- 
nine; a  union  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  liap- 
pily  disposed,  with  a  similar  position  of  the 
forehead,  gives  the  character  of  consummate 
wisdom.  '  Right  lines,  considered  as  such,  and 
ciirrcs,  considered  as  such,  are  relaxed,  as  power 
and  weakness,  obstinacy  and  flexibility,  under- 
•tanding  and  sensation.'  NVhen  the  bones  sur- 
rounding the  eye  project,  and  are  sharp,  the 
person  thus  formed  possesses  strong  mental 
energy.  Perpendicular  foreheads,  which,  how- 
ever, project  so  as  not  to  rest  on  the  nose,  jnd 
'Which  are  short,  small,  shining,  and  full  of 
wrinkles,  give  undoubted  indications  of  weak- 
ness; perseverance  and  oppressive  violent  ac- 
tivity, united  with  harshness,  belong  to  the  fore- 
head com  |)osed  of  various  confused  protulierancct ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  profile  of  this 
part  of  the  head  alTords  two  well-proportioned 
arches,  the  lowest  projecting,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  a  good  temperament  and  a  sound  understand- 
ing. All  great  and  excellent  men,  we  arc  assured, 
Iiave  been  found  to  have  their  eye-bones  timily 
arched,  and  well  defined;  and  circumspection, 
followed  by  stability,  attends  square  foreheads, 
with  spacious  temples,  and  eye-bones  of  the 
above  description.  Deep  indentures  in  the 
b  nesof  the  forehead,  between  the  eye-brows,  and 
i  extending  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  mark  the 
happy  few  who  possess  generous  and  noble  minds, 
roiiiiecled  with  excellence  of  understanding. 

l.avater  aherwards  describes  the  characteristics 
which,  he  asserts,  give  '  the  indubitable  signs  of 
an  excellent,  a  perfectly  beautiful  and  significant, 
'  intelligent,  and  noble  forehead.'     It  must  be  one 
third  of  the  face  in  length,  or  that  of  the  nose, 
and  from  llie  nose  to  the  chin ;  the  «ipper  part 
must  he  oval,  '  ip  the  manner  of  the  great  men 
of  England,'  or  nearly  square;   the  skin   must 
be  smooth,  and   wrinkled  only  when  the  mind 
is  roused   to  just   indignation,   or   deeply   im- 
mersed  in   thought,  and  during  the  paroxysm 
of  pain ;  the  upper  part  must  recede,  and  the 
I  lower  project ;  the  eye-bones  must  be  horizontal, 
I  and  present  a  perfect  curve  upon  being  observed 
from  above;  an  intersecting  cavity  should  divide 
the  forehead   into  four  distinct  parts,  but  witli 
that  slight  effect  as  to  be  only  visible  with  a  clear 
descenaing   light:   and  all   the  outlines  should 
I  fce  composed  of  such,  that,  if  the  section  of  onc- 
[  third. only  is  observed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
I  decide  whether  lliey  were  circular  or  straight.  To 
1  conclude  this  portrait  of  a  transcendant  forehead, 
I  the   skin   must  be  more  Ininsparent,  and  of  a 
[finer  tint  than  the  remainder  of  the  face.  Should 
an  infinl,  or  rilative,  who  possesses  a  forehead  of 
I  the  above  description,  seriously  err,  our  physiog- 
I  nomist  is  .nssured  that  '  tlie  latent  seeds  of  virtue' 
I'^ay  atill  be  roiise<l  to  jrowth,  and  will  produce 
[i*o<jncr  or  later  the  desired  harvest.     \\  e  have,  at 
I  iJie   '  aiard  of   prolixity,  followed  him  through 
I  this  doctrine  o'  i!<u  forehead,  that  it  mny  l>c  duly 
Ifoiiifmrwl    wit'i  the  discoveries    so    ably   advo- 
Lciilcd  in  a  |iortii)tiuf  nurartirle  on  PiinrsonK-.r. 
\  ^^  r  are  quite  c.u<livated  with  the  additional  ad- 
t.iiii;ige  of  the  dl^crilIunating  '  wrinkles." 


Blue  ryet  are  considered  by  Laval 
cate  weakness  and  efTeminacy  of 
he  acknowledged  that  many  eminent 
had  blue  eyes ;  still  he  was  convinced  lli 
and  manhood  belong   more   panicul 
brown.     Benevolence,  tenderness,  tiro 
weakness,  are  said  to  be  exhibited  by^ 
fectly  semi-circulai  arch  formed  by  Ul 
part  of  the  upper  eye-lid  ;  persons  of  ij 
solid  understandings  have  a  generous  ol 
composing  a  long  and  acute  angle  withi 
and,  when  tlie  eye-lid   forms  a  horiu4 
over  the  pupil,  it  i»  a  strong  indicatioa 
who  possesses  it  is  subtle  and  penelnti^ 
compressed   firm  eye-brow,  formed   oft 
hairs,  is  a  certain  proof  of  profound  \ 
true  perception, and  aroanly,  firm  habit  o^ 
Tlierc  are  eye-hrows  which  meet  across  (| 
this  circumstance  gives  the  person  an  d 
rocious  gloom,  which  is  admired  by  thi 
but  the  ancients,  verged  in  physiogrialj 
ceived  such  to  be  the  charactenstic  of  t 
Lavater,  on  the  contrary,  observes,  thai 
discovered  them  on  the  most  worthy  ij 
countenances,  admitting  at  the  same  t 
they  may  denote  a  heait  ill  at  ease.     T 
think  profoundly,  and  those  equally  pnt 
firm  in  tlieir  conduct,  never  have  high  I 
eye-brows.   Thick  angular  eye-brows,  inl 
in  their  lengths,  signify  .spirit  and  octivj 
when  they  approach  the  eyes  closetyt 
firm,  rigorous,  and  decided,  is   the  c 
\\  hite  eye-brows  are  demonstrative  of  1 

Of  llie  noK  he  says,  '  lis  length  iliot 
the  length  of  the  forehead ;  at  the  top  i 
a  gentle  indenting;  vieweil   in  front,  I 
should  be  broad,  and  nearly  parallel,  yf 
the  centre  something  broader ;    the  bo 
end  of  the  nose,  must  be  neither  hard  M 
and  its  under  outline  must  be  renuilf 
finite,  well  delineated,  neither  pointed 
broad  ;    tlie  sides,  seen  in  front,  muni, 
defined,    and    llie    descending   nostril 
shortened ;  viewed  in  profile,  the  botM 
nose  should  not  have  more  than  ooe-dl 
length  ;  the  nostrils  above  must  be  pa 
low,  round,  and  have  in  general  a  gerd 
and  be  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the 
the  upper  lip ;  tlie  side,  or  arch  of  the 
be  a  kind  of  oval ;  above,  it  roust  close 
the  arch  of  the  eye-bone,  and  near  the 
l>e  at  least  half  an  inch  in  breadth.     Si 
is  of  more  worth  ihan  a  kingdom.' 
Lairessc,  and  Bocrhaave,  are  admitted, 
to   have   been   great  men,  who   had  i 
.no.ses. 

Ijivater  expatiates  on  the  mautk  also 
thuiiastic  fervor ;  '  \Vhoev(>r,'  lii<  excia 
temally  feels  the  worth  of  this  mrmbfi 
fcn.nl  from  ever)'  other  nii'ml>tr,  so  ias 
so  not  to  be  defined,  >o  simple,  yet  »u 
whoever,  I  say,  knows  and  feels  thi?  w 
Sjieak  and  act  with  divine  wisdom.' 
pr'xeeds  to  call  it  'the  chief  witt  ot 
and  folly,  jKiwer  mid  debility,  virtue  | 
beauty  and  defumiity,  of  the  human  ni 
'•cat  of  all  love,  all  hatred,  all  sinorrilj-, 
huoil,  all  humility,  all  pride,  all  disal 
.mil  all  Inith.* 


I  fiMlm  f-foclarmeil  ill  tlie  lips, 
t  finn  tbe  latter  the  inon;  fixed  the  fur- 
l  weak  anii  irresolute  man  has  weak  lips, 
[Hility  in  iheir  motioQ.  The  Ticious, 
,  ueao.  and  bad  countenance  is  never 

lip*  well  defined,  lanje,  and  justly 
1  to  the  other  parts  of  the  (ace,  and 

II  equally  serpentine  on  each 
bough  they  may  denote  a  tendency 

e\clujively  to  a  character 

ation.     A  mouth  the  lips  of 

I  to  present,  at  Arst  view,  little 

Dr.  is  said  to  indicate  apathy  and 

luitnous  when  roused.     When  this 

Inb  of  mouth  is  raised  at  the  extremities, 

r  vviii  pretensions,  aifeclation,  and  pro- 

Mikoale   malice,   distin^ish  those   so 

The   opposite   of  this    kind    of    lips, 

'i-iderable  sije,  is  a  mark  of  in- 

jIiiv.     The  '  cut  through,  sharp 

vater  terms  it,  has  to  contend 

!   anxiety.     Lips   closed  accu- 

K.  .  xijttion,  and  handsome  in  their 
K  to  the  exercise  of  discretion  and 
ps  with  the  latter  advantage,  and 
I?  projircting,  are  generally  appropriated 
•nil  benevolent,  though  there  arc, 
numberless  persons  of  excellent 
under  lips  project,  but,  in  Lava- 
I,  tlie  last  peculiarity  implies  a  well- 
I  Mitt,  whose  goodness  consists  rather  of 
titj  ihan  ardent  friendship.  The  under 
oacd  IB  the  middle,  denotes  a  fanciful 
r.  'Though  physiognomisLs,'  adds  La- 
■fi*  «s  yrt  but  little  noticed,  yet  much 

t concerning  the  lips  improper,  cir 
nng  of  the  upper  teeth,  on  which 
re  not,  to  my  knowledge,  yet 
nunc,  and  which  may  be  calle<l 
polltum,  extending  from  the  be- 
OT  the  nose  to  the  red  upper  lip  pro|)er. 
ton  lip  improper  be  long,  the  proper  is 
nort ;  if  It  be  short  and  hollow,  the 
rill  be  lai^e  and  curved  ; — another  cer- 
of  the  conformity  of  the  hu- 
Hollow  upper  lips  are  much 
dan   flat  and  perpendicular ;  the 
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character  tliey  denote  is  equally  uncommoD. 
A  luoiilh  naturally  falling  open  is  indicative 
(naturally  enough  we  should  tliink)  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  complain :  llie  mouth  remaining  natu- 
rally closed  of  endurance  and  courage. 

The  projecting  chin  is  said  to  mark  something 
decided,  and  the  receding  the  reverse.  The  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  strength  is  frequently  de- 
monstrated by  the  form  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tenance. Sudden  indentings  in  the  midst  of  the 
chin  are  peculiar  to  men  of  excellent  cool  under- 
standings, unless  attended  by  marks  of  a  con- 
trary tendency ;  '  when  the  chin  is  pointed, 
those  so  formed  are  supposed  to  be  penetrating 
and  cunning.  The  chin,  it  is  said,  offers  a  cer- 
tain criterion  for  the  physiognomist,  who  may 
securely  pronounce  a  large  fat  double  chin  an 
ap[>endage  of  gluttony.  '  Flatness  of  chin  speaks 
the  cold  and  dry;  smallness,  fear;  and  round- 
ness, with  a  dimple,  benevolence.' 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  modesty  was 
very  predominant  in  our  author's  physiognomy 
when  he  adds,  *  No  one  whose  person  is  not  well 
formed  can  become  u  good  physiognomist. 
Those  painters  were  the  best  whose  j)crsons 
were  the  handsomest.  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and 
Raphael,  possessing  three  gradations  of  beauty, 
possessed  three  gradations  of  the  genius  of 
painting.  The  physiognomists  of  the  greatest 
symmetry  are  tlie  best.  As  tbe  most  virtuous 
can  best  determine  on  virtue,  so  can  the  most 
handsome  countenances  on  the  goodness,  beauty, 
and  noble  trails  of  the  human  counieoance,  and 
consequently  on  its  defects  and  ignoble  proper- 
ties. Tlie  scarcity  of  human  beauty  is  the  rea- 
son why  physiognomy  is  so  much  decried,  and 
finds  so  many  opponents.  No  person,  therefore, 
ought  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  physiognomy, 
who  has  a  deba.sed  mind,  an  ill-formea  forehead, 
a  blinking  eye,  or  a  distorted  mouth.' 

It  has  been  correctly  observed,  however,  that 
although  the  science  has  fallen  into  disrepute, 
there  can  scarcely  be  mentioned  a  period  in 
which  any  cultivation  of  science  took  place 
when  physiognomy  was  not  likewise  the  stud)', 
nay,  sometimes  even  the  profession,  of  men  of  the 
most  eminent  abilities  and  tlie  greatest  learning. 
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nOL'OCY,  n.  I.  I'f .  fhiualogif ;  Gr. 
d  luji.  The  doctrine  or  constitution  of 
L*  of  nature. 

IS  of  no  ucommodalion  la 
GUiHiiltt. 
D  liMM(MB  rather  metaphyiical  than  pAi/- 

Ufkttn    uUpted    their   descriptions  of  the 
Ika  vulfar,   otherwise  the  conceptions  of 
totii  Bot  be  accounted  for  from  their  phg- 
Benllfy. 

■■:>  ill  largest  extent  of  significa- 

<ence  of  nature,  compounded  as 

Uic  word*  ^*ffi<  (nature),  and  Xoyoc  (a 

i^  nil  Bore  usually,  however,  resthct- 

M  dcpanmeni  of  physical   knowledge 

to  organic  nature  exclusively ;  and 


indeed,  when  the  word  is  used  without  any  ad- 
jective specification,  it  is  more  usually  limited  to 
animal  life,  vegetable  physiology  bung  generally 
treated  of  as  a  separate  branch  of  enquiry. 

In  compliance  with  these  restricted  news  we 
shall  consider  the  subject  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  the  article  which  we  are  now  about  to 
draw  up  will  principally  apply  to  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  ;  occasional  illus- 
trations will  of  course  be  introduced  from  the 
vegetable  and  brute  creation  ;  but  organised  liv- 
ini;  man  will  stand  tlic  prominent  and  jiarticular 
object  of  our  discourse. 

Tlie  plan  which  we  shall  pursue  will  be,  first, 
to  treat  of  the  projierties  of  life  generally,  and 
afterwards  consider  the  several  faculties  and 
functions  which  life  in  itt  highest  iut«  of  exist- 
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ence  unfolds  (o  view.  On  some  n(  these  func- 
tion) we  shall  be  thouj;ht  perhaps  to  dwell  with 
diaproporlionate  minuteness ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  recollected  that  as  much  curtailment  as 
is  consistent  with  explicit  discussion  must  be  ne- 
cessarily aimed  at,  and  that,  altliou^i  in  an  essay 
which  professes  lo  lake  in  Uie  whole  circle  of 
animate  bein^;  it  will  be  proper  to  rcco;]niise  all 
it*  parts,  some  of  the  parts,  m  a  work  like  ours, 
fall  to  be  considered  in  other  places,  and  that, 
therefore,  such  an  amplification  as  would  other- 
wise be  due  to  the  general  enquiry  would  prove 
in  the  present  case  but  useless  repetition.  Un- 
der the  word  Brain,  for  instance,  and  as  a  single 
illustration  of  our  meaning;,  the  reader  will  meet 
with  matter  which,  but  for  the  necessity  of  con- 
forming to  alphabetical  arrangement,  might  have 
stood  over  for  disr)uisition  in  this  article. 

Another  reason  may  be  given  for  the  compara- 
tive brevity  of  the  present  paper,  viz.  that  we 
Drnpose  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  physio- 
logical from  anatomical  investigation,  conforma- 
bly with  the  views  pointed  out  under  the  article 
AjiATOMY  ;  and,  although  here  and  there  it  will 
be  necessary  to  hint  at  structure  as  connected 
with  function,  yet  we  shall  but  with  little  excep- 
tion suppose  our  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  organs  whose  properties  and  pe- 
culiarities we  are  about  to  trace. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  our  argument  we 
must,  however,  in  some  sort  depart  from  this 
general  principle  and  purpose;  for  it  would  be 
improper  to  engage  in  an  investigation  of  living 
properties  without  calling  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  (act  that  physiologists  have  ever  been  busy 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of 
orgrtnic  compages,  as  it  relates  to  ultimate  <iruc- 
ture;  and  in  this  endeavour  one  great  dirticulty 
immediately  presenUs  itself,  viz.  the  impossibility 
of  dividing  the  organic  or  living,  from  the  inor- 
ganic or  more  material  part  of  the  organisation. 
Lift!  as  a  property  resides  in  or  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  of^an  animated  machine,  and  although 
there  are  some  parts,  as  for  example  the  hard 
substance  of  bone,  in  which  vitality  seems  as  it 
were  at  a  .ower  ebb  than  in  others,  yet  this  per- 
haps is  merely  in  appearance ;  for  from  the  mo- 
ment that  organic  properties  are  destroyed,  even  in 
bone,  that  bone  ceases  to  be  an  integral  portion 
of  the  body,  to  which  hitherto  It  had  been  attached, 
and  is  no  longer  useful  as  portion  and  parcel  of  the 
body,  but  is  separated  and  thrown  olf,  either  by 
the  efforts  of  nature  or  the  interposition  of  art. 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark  on  the  great  lead- 
ing distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
matter ;  or,  to  employ  phraseology  which  would 
be  less  obnoxious  to  objection,  between  organic 
existence  and  mere  matter,  which  is  indivisibility 
or  mutual  connexion  of  parts  with  the  whole — a 
connexion  which  is  displayed  even  in  vegetable 
organisation  ;  for  a  branch  from  a  tree,  equally 
with  a  limb  from  the  body  uf  an  snimal,  ceases  lo 
exit!  as  an  organised  being  by  itself,  and  soon  upon 
separation  becomes  subjected  lu  other  laws  than 
those  of  life.  Out  this  life,  whatever  it  is,  and 
we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  further  lo  say  on 
this  bead  in  the  course  of  our  cii<|uiries,  is  ap- 
pended to  or  connected  with,  in  some  way  or 
otbw,  •  maUral  Etbiic,  and  the  ultimate  compo- 


sition of  this  fabric  has  ever  been  i  snrct  < 
speculative  enquiry. 

Our  forefalhets  in  philosophy  were  contou 
with  generalising  the  phenomena  of  nature  v 
der  an  elementary  division  of  fire,  air,  e.iitb,ai 
water,  and  in  a  very  vague  way  it  oiutt  ) 
owne<l  applied  these  elementary  principles  tod 
explication  of  organised  substances;  thus  i 
hardest  parts,  as  the  bones,  they  supposed  I 
partake  of  the  hardest  of  their  elements,  aad  \ 
an  admixture  and  different  proportion  ti  A 
other  elements  did  they  imagine  the  soli^ 
fluids  of  living  existence  to  be  consliiate' 
even  in  the  inanimate  creation  these  clea 
views  have  given  way  to  a  joster  mode  i 
sophising,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  iM 
confusion  obtained  among  the  :inclei  ' 
of  nature,  founded  od  tlieir  want  cA 
between  quality  and  substance,  and  bv  iiie.i  ■ 
suming  simplicity  of  existence,  which  fvitt 
researches  might  and  have  proved  lo  he  <|| 
pound — as  in  tlie  case  uf  air,  which  ereiyd 
now  knows  to  be  any  thing  but  a  simpl*  ■ 
menl.  J 

We  do  not  indeed  feel  quite  sure  whetliti  MB 
of    our   more   modern   physiologists   h«tt 
been  rather  too  forgetful  of  this  imposstb 
terminating  our  researches  at  a  fixed 
they  hare  been  anxiously  endeavouiing  I 
organic  existence  up  to  its  elementaty  i 
although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  kind  are  in  the  present  day  [ 
better  spirit  of   philosophising,  arid 
geueral  feeling  that  more  and  more  of  i 
and  wonders  of  nature  may  be  unfolded  I 
view,  as  we  multiply  the  means  of  our  mn 
lions,  and  do  not  go  upon  the  assumplsoaf 
see  every  thing  because  a  present  hormml 
nates  our  present  views;  that  it  is  to  th«s 
ture  of  all  mateiial  science  to  have  i 
that  we  must  avoid  both  giving  law* 
limits  from  our  own  imaginations,  an 
careful  to  guard  against  confoundin 
of  final  and  e6Rcient  cause,  or  of  I 
what  we  ought  to  see  rather  than  of  ' 
see. 

There  is  one  very  great  diffiailty  i 
itself  witli  our  endeavours  lo  unravel  i 
matter  and  trace  it  to  its  outward  bounds^ 
arises  from  the  ciicumslance  of  living  i 
being  so  completely  an  imperium  in 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  a  given  structure,  say  < 
or  lo  express  the  minuteness  uf  tlie  llitnf  ( 
to  be  the  principle  in  which  all  organutdj 
is  resolvable  ;  we  are  impe<lcd  in  this  s" 
inference  by  the  recolleciioo  il 
is  itself  while  part  of  the  orgaii. 
sarily  made  up  of  vessels  and  nerv«rs 
circulate  blood  through  it  and  nerves  tm  | 
susceptibility, — that  again  these 
nerves  must  themselves  be  compounded  if  I 
brous  or  of  membraneous  tissue, — and  ihM  Ai 
they  are  mutually  adintinilum  structurally,  tf  H 
may  s<^i  sny,  8ub?er\ieiit  to  i.iicli  nili.  r 

Having  thrown  uut  these  Intin 
the  liiiricacies  connected  with  tin 
structural   priinordia,  we  shall  nuw 
give  (he  reader  an  insight  into  what  i 
deavours  have  accomplished  on  this 
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tf  ilemonstrilion  and  inference;  an'I 

out  know  tliat  we  cua  acconipluh  this 
tiler  thin  by  copyin<;  the  folloning  very 
>•<  of  Dr.  Coplinj  which  he  has  append - 
ut  part  of  Richerand's  Physiology  which 
>  prioiaiy  and  essential  structure, 
tichcrtnd  very  sensibly  remarks  that  the 
or  elementAry  fibre,  about  which  so  much 
b  wnlten,  may  be  considered  as  the  phi- 
r*!  stone  of  physiologists.  In  vain,  he 
■llrr  himself  m  his  pursuit  of  his  chimera 
■hit  thr  elementary  fibre  is  to  the  physio- 
rhattheline  is  to  the  geometer;  and  (hat,  as 
Ks  are  form?d  from  the  latter,  so  are  all 
IMS  fbnned  from  this  fibre ;  fibra  idem 
>go  est  quod  linea  geometnr,  ex  qui\ 
&^r«  omnes  oriuntur.     The  mathemati- 

i*  imagioary,  and  a  mere  abstraction  of 
d,  while  the  elementary  lihre  is  allowed 
Ul  ur  physical  existence.  Noihini;,  ihere- 
B  make  us  admit  the  existence  of  a  sim- 
tcDlary  or  primitive  fibre,  since  our  senses 
\,  in  tlie   human  organisation,  four   very 

materials.  These  materials  Ricberand 
Iht  place  states  to  be  cellular,  nervous, 
|r,  and  homy  tissue. 

ht  reader,  however,  bear  in  mind  what 
I  Jost  advanced  in  reference  to  the  qualiti- 
Vtlh  which  eien  such  divisions  as  tliese 
be  received  or  adopted ;  and  with  this 
item  Wt  him  read  attentively  the  following 
ibam  Dr.  Copland's  valuable  edition  of 
Iml,  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
f  intimate  or  elementary  constitution  of 
■■1  t«xlure  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
ladts  and  physiologists.  As  researches 
diit  subject  can  only  be  prosecuted 
the  microscope  the  results  must 
t«ceiv«d  with  some  degree  of  reser- 
Ihey  coincide  with  the  observation 
uiten  or  be  confirmed  by  subs«- 
From  amongst  those  who  have 
■n  this  species  of  investigation  J. 
lHl~ii  (olitled  to  much  confidence  on  ac- 
if  llii  talents  and  industry ;  and  the  results 
Kben  claim  particular  notice,  as  they  cun- 
Mb  tet  bu  Men  recorded  by  former  ob- 
t 

Miaf  Id  tbc  views  of  this  physiologist  ihc 
m4  Ihlidi  uf  the  human  body  may  be  ru- 
ts two  elemenlsry  substances  ;  the  one  is 

of  globules,  ihe  other  of  a  coagulable 
wtncti  either  alone  or  united  to  the  k't- 
■MHMes  ibf  living  fluids  when  it  is  in  l!ie 
■tol^  and  gives  rise  to  the  solid  tissues 
I  trnuatt  a  concrete  form. 
rcMiiln  present  in  their  nature  and  as- 
■bfCDCM  which  are  relative  to  the  situa- 
I  *ydl  ihej  are  examined.  They  appear 
Hood  flattened,  and  composed  of  a  central 
ihsdi  IS  solid,  and  of  an  exterior  portion, 
bboilow  and  vesicular.  Those  found  in 
keyi  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  s|ileen, 
I  (lo<m>«  >if  the  liver  are  (till  smaller. 
esollllMHl  in  the  sululance  of  the  nervej 
)  ■  !■§  eoiume  Ibaa  tliose  observed  in  the 

hIm  exist  not,  according  to  Mickel,  in 
Vpcr  Mnicttrrc  of  the  cellular  tissues,  of 


fibrous  and  cartilaginous  parts,  and  uf  the  bones. 
Un  the  contrary,  they  abound  in  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  determine  their  nature  and  color. 
Some  of  the  fluids  also,  as  the  urine,  contain  no 
globules,  whilst  they  are  abundant  in  the  blood, 
in  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  the  milk,  &c. 

During  the  first  penod  of  conception  the  mu- 
cous and  homogeneous  mass  which  constitutes  the 
embryo  contains  no  globules  ;  it  is  not  until  u 
more  advanced  period  that  it  is  composed  of  Iwo 
substances,  Ihe  one  fluid  the  other  solid.  These 
two  elements  seem  to  influence  the  form  of  Ihe 
fibres  and  plates  in  which  animal  substances  are 
disposed.  The  laminated  tissues  arise  almost 
exclusively  from  the  fluid  matter.  The  fibrous 
tissues  may  also  be  produced  from  this  matter 
alone,  as  in  the  tendons,  &c. ;  they  are,  however, 
more  frequently  formed  from  the  union  of  the 
globules  with  Iheconcretivefluid,  as  may  be  ot>- 
served  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  textures. 

These  observations  of  Mickel  respecting  ani- 
mal organination,  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  bear  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  opinions  entertained  by 
Pfatr,  who  considered  the  elementary  tissues  to 
be  formed  from  a  series  of  molecules  and  globules, 
and  to  be  diflerent  according  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  latter  form  of  matter.  The  idea 
of  a  fluid  substance  capable  of  concretion  is  ana- 
logous to  the  opinion  of  iheancients  respecting  the 
substance  denominated  by  them  gluten.  It  is 
the  cellular  tissue,  according  to  Mickel,  which 
represents  that  substance ;  and  in  fact  he  regards 
this  tissue  as  a  species  of  concrete  fluid,  possvss- 
ed  of  the  properties  already  indicated. 

It  must,  in  our  opinion,  be  admitted  that  the 
theory  of  Mickel  possesses  claims  to  a  favorable 
notice.  It  is  the  resuli  of  observations  which 
accord  with  those  of  others  ;  it  is  also  simple,  and 
is  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  phenomena 
which  living  texture  presents. 

Dr.  Meyer  of  Bonn  also  considers  that  two 
kinds  of  elementary  textures  exist  in  animal  bo- 
dies ;  the  one  is,  according  to  him,  composed 
chiefly  of  capillary  vessels,  and  is  formed  from 
an  assemblage  of  these  vessels;  under  it  ha  ar- 
ranges cellular,  serous,  fibrous,  and  mucous  tis- 
sues; the  other  possesses  a  proper  and  peculiar 
parenchyma,  composed  nf  globules,  or  of  an  or- 
ganic pulp ;  sucii  are  the  glands,  the  bones, 
the  muscles,  nerves,  brain,  and  spinal  chord. 
The  first  set  of  organs  is  a  continuatiou,  in  his 
opinion,  of  the  vascular  system ;  while  the  se- 
cond, on  the  contrary,  is  further  removed  from 
such  n  cniinexion.  I'nreign  substances  inlit- 
duced  into  the  circulation  pass  imracdialrly  and 
with  rapidity  into  (he  former  textures,  while  they 
either  fail  altogether  in  penetrating  or  insinuate 
themselves  much  more  slowly,  and  after  quite  a 
different  manner,  into  Ihe  parenchyma  of  the 
laller  organs.  The  one  class  seems  to  appertain 
in  general  to  the  system  of  secretion ;  the  other 
class  of  textures  neither  secrete  from  their  indi- 
vidual influence,  nor  ciin  ihey  of  themselves  add 
to  their  nutrition.  The  first  appears  to  be  nou- 
rished by  the  immediate,  rapid,  and  continual 
access  of  tlie  fluid  parts  of  the  blood  ;  lh«-  second 
by  1  slow  and  periodic  disposition,  and  coiiver* 
sion  into  ibeir  proper  substance  of  the  sanguine- 
ous globules  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  influ- 
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ence  of  (he  irasculir  extremities  upon  the  blood 
which  they  contain. 

The  primary  loiids,  or  rather  the  elementary 
fibres  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  higher  classes 
of  animals,  cannot  be  considered  with  propnety 
to  be  mure  than  three — the  cellular  or  lamiimr, 
ihe  mturu/ur,  and  the  nervou$. 

1.  The  cellultir  iibre  is  the  most  essential  to 
animal  existence,  and  is  found  in  every  individual 
of  tliis  kingdom.  It  consists  of  an  astembUge 
of  minute  laminae  and  dr»tincl  filaments.  It  is 
neither  sensible  nor  irritable,  and  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  nearly  concrete  gelatine. 

2.  The  muscular  fibre  is  not  so  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  animal  kingdom  as  the 
former,  for  it  is  not  found  in  Ihe  zoophites. 

3.  The  nervous  or  medullary  fibre.  The  na- 
ture of  this  tissue  has  b«cn  the  sui>ject  of  much 
investigation.  M.  de  Bainville  thinks  tliut  it 
originates  in  the  muscular  fibre,  as  this  latter 
takes  its  origin  in  the  cellular  substance. 

To  these  fibres  professor  Chaupier  has  added 
a  fourth,  namely,  the  albugineous  fibre  which  is 
saline,  white,  and  very  strong ;  and  is  neither 
sensible  nor  irritable.  The  majority  of  anatomists, 
however,  consider  it  as  merely  a  very  condensed 
cellular  fibre 

These  fibres  may  be  called  the  first  order  of 
the  solids,  as  they  serve  to  form  all  the  other 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  cellular 
subslance,  for  instance,  is  spread  out  and  con- 
densed into  membranes,  or  rolled  up  in  the  form 
of  vessels ;  muscular  fibres  also  assume  the  form 
of  membranes,  concur  to  the  formation  of  vessels, 
and  constitute  mutdes  ;  nervous  fibres  produce 
the  nerves,  &c.  Finally,  thoie  primary  solids 
associate  in  various  forms,  and  give  rise  to  the 
compound  solids,  as  the  bones,  the  glands,  &c. ; 
and  even  to  those  of  a  more  complex  nature,  as 
several  of  the  thoracic  and  abdoininal  viscera. 
Indeed  every  species  of  solid  has  for  its  base  the 
cellular  substance  which  is  penetrated  by  nerves 
and  ves»els.  The  viscera,  for  example,  arc  of  this 
nature,  having  moreover  a  membraneous  envelope. 
The  bones  also  consist  of  a  similar  texture,  and 
of  a  deposition  also  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  their 
cellular  substance. 

Those  primary  solids,  or  most  simple  anato- 
mical constituents  which  we  have  just  now  par- 
ticularised, associate  in  various  forms,  giving  rise 
to  compound  solids  or  tissues  which  are  charac- 
terised not  only  by  their  form  aitd  nature,  but 
also  by  the  faculties  which  they  perform. 

These  animal  textures  or  compound  solids 
svere  first  arranged,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
by  Richat ;  and  however  successful  future  re- 
searches into  their  ultimate  nature  may  be,  or 
whatever  classification  may  be  piopused  by  fu- 
ture enquirers,  he  is  still  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
having  introduced  a  philusophical  analysis  into 
anatomical  and  physioloKicul  science.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  tissues  which  tins  great  man 
adopted  a  as  follows: — the  exhalani,  absorbent, 
cellular,  arterial,  viscous,  nervous  of  animal  life, 
nervous  of  organic  life,  osseous,  medullary,  car- 
tilaginous, fibro-cartilaginous,  fibrous,  muscular 
of  animal  life,  muscular  of  orj^aoic  lite,  mucous, 
Kious,  synovial,  glandular,  dermoid,  epi^lermoid, 
•od  corneous  or  pilous  system.  Mudelon  hu 
lately  proposed  another  classification,  [Kissessing 


tome  advantages  over  that  of  Rich) 
reduced  the  number  of  textures,  or 
twelve,  viz.  the  cellular,  nervous,  osM 
ginous,  fibrous,  muscular.erectile,  mu( 
corneous  or  epidermoid,  and  patenc 

Professor  Mayer  has  recently  adop 
ficalion  of  the  animal  textures  of 
solids,  founded  on  his  views  respect 
mentary  fibres  or  primary  solids.  H 
only  seven  systems,  viz.  the  lamell 
2d.theceIlulo-fibrous  tissue,  3d,  the 
tem.  4th,  the  cartilaginous  tissue,  5th 
tissue,  6th,  the  muscular  fibre,  and  ' 
vous  tissue. 

The  arrangement  of  this  class  of  I 
we  would  propose  is  the  following  !- 
the  term  tissue  generally,  we  woulc 
compound  solids  of  the  body  into 
▼iz.  general  systems,  and  particular 

1.  General  tyitena. — \jnder  thi 
would  arrange,  1st,  the  cellular  sytli 
nervous  system,  which  comprehendi 
viz.  A,  the  involuntary  or  gangli 
nerves,  or  the  system  of  the  great  «J 
and  B,  the  voluntary  order  of  ner 
muscular  system,  which  also  en 
orders,  A,  the  involnntaiy  order  i 
fibres  :  B,  the  voluntary  order  of  mal 
4th,  the  va.scular  system  ;  this  sy(t 
orders,  viz.  A,  the  arterial  order  of 
the  capillary  order;  C,  the  venotis  O 
absorbent  vessels,  including,  a,  liM 
and  6,  the  lacteals. 

2.  Particular  /<'jfur«.— This  ell 
1st,  the  mucous  textures;  2d,  tlM 
tores ;  3d,  the  fibrous  textures,  M 
fibrous,  the  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  I 
4lh,  the  cartilaginous  textures;  Stti 
textures;  6ih,  the  onclile  textures;  ' 
dular  texiure5,  including  the  parenO 
viscera ;  8tb,  the  corneous  textum 
A,  the  pilous,  and  B,  the  epidermoii 

Proceeding  synthetically,  we  mw 
the  solids  of  which  the  animal  body 
after  the  following  manner  : — 

Class  1st,  or  Eiementary  ammi 
The  cellular  fibre.  The  nerro 

The  muscular  fibre. 

Class  2nd,  Secondary  or  Compoimdi 
Order  I. — General  tystet 

The  cellular  system,  in-  The  aenro 
eluding  the  adipose  ^^ 

tissue.  ^H 

or  gtnp 
nerves,  or 
great  sym 
B.  The 
der  of  ner 
The  muscular  system.       The  vascii 

A.  Involuntary  mu*-        A. 
cics. 

B,  Voluntary    mut-        B. 
tie*. 
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ibrtcitnm. 
BMUS  t«xtut«s. 
■■luties. 


-Particular  (exture-i. 

Serous  lextures. 
Fibroui  texture*. 

A.  The  fibrous. 

B.  Fibro^Tirtilagi- 
nous  texturet. 

C.  Dermoid  textures. 
Corneou5  texture. 

A.  The  epidermoid. 

B.  The  pilous. 

UOf titled,  or  complex  animal  $i>lids, 
OHer  I.— Organs  of  nutrition. 

r»  er|:*iu-  Organs   of   absorption 

and  circulation. 
Inpiration     Organs     of    secretion 
"alioo.  and  animal  heat. 

■  II. — Or^ni  of  relation. 

lion.  Organs    of    voluntary 

motion. 

III. — Or^os  of  reproduction. 
I  of  generation  in  both  se.xes. 

fvtadt  this  lonz  extract  from  Dr. 
muse  we  think  it  presents  as  con- 
»i«w  as  any  we  have  mHt  with 
Kg  die  lalMr*  of  physiological  analysis  in 
r  to  ultimate  structure.  It  will  be 
lb  seen,  wlien  we  are  upon  the  nerrous 
M  itMleed  the  ahove  extract  intimalct, 
C.  u  |Bnial  to  those  views  which  reeard 
lords*  of  all  the  tpttures  to  be  a  globular 
Itis  new  (and  tome  of  hi«  intima- 
f  lt)e  credit  of  novelty  as  well  as  in- 
c«?o  lalen  iii>  in  different  ways  hy 
V  by  Dr.  Kd wards 
I  I  investigators  have 
accuracy  of  Dr.  R.'s  inferences, 
wliolv  business  of  ultimate  or 
ation  i«  exceed  I  ni^ly  obscure, 
arwl  that  partly  from  the 
|ri  '"d  out. 

properties  at  con- 
:•  measure  different, 
1  of  ihit  divrr^iliPi,  a*  we  shall  im- 
I'U  u|)on  lilt  difference  of  sig- 
•(hx«l  to  t»nn«. 
Reeled  Wf  «taii.il  above  that 
kinvuishinir  feature  of  life  is  indivi- 
ilily,  or.  a«  it  may  be  expressed, 
tjon  ami  dependence  of  one  part 
Bmk  a  ttone  into  two  e<]ii»l 
ch  paei  preterres  the  same 
he  division — not  so  with  suh- 
■nised  ;  for  in  this  la<t  a  Con- 
or Molial  principl  ■  exmts  which  is 
i  by  WfUirBtion,  and  the  sf^~—-'  -n-ts 
Kparated  from  the  cenirt  \- 

r  orpnir  properties,  and  Im ..   .^ct 

tann.  It  miy  lie  said  that  an  excc-piinn 
jBjkii  law  in  snirv  of  the  rnophite*  Hnil 
^Bther*  II  no  p<3mt  of  fact,  nn  f  xcep- 
^H  tbcae  examples,  because,  in  c:im's 
mk  pft«fv»J  after  separatmi,  the 
mtimtad  OMTbc  considered  either  ns  a 
f  bemc*  each  having  its  own  ccntrnl 
eu  XVH, 


vitality,  or  to  be  so  low  in  tlie  icale  of  orKniii.i;v- 
lion  a«  to  be  ooly  admis'<ible  as  a  coiniecting 
link  With  the  inorganic  world. 

This  principle  of  indivisibility  has  been  well 
expressed  we  believe  by  Richetand  iri  the  fallow- 
ing words  : — '  The  mode  of  existence  lu  living 
bodies  resides  in  the  whole,  while  each  part  of 
inanimate  matter  belongs  to  itself.* 

Setting  out  then  with  a  recognition  of  this 
leading  charactenstic  of  organisation,  we  are  fur- 
ther to  enquire  into  the  fundamental  proficrties 
which  organisation  manifests.  \Ve  must  premise 
that  the  usual  divisions  of  oisanisod  beings  is 
into  animal  and  vegetable  ;  the  former  possessing 
those  faculties  from  which  result  sensation  and 
loco-motion,  the  latter  being  destitute  of  giich 
faculties.  Some  indeed  have  snppojed  that 
thi9  division  is  untenable,  and  tliat  wherever 
there  is  organisation  there  is  some  sort  of  sensa- 
tion, or  rather  of  sensibility ;  hut  it  ii  not  within 
our  present  province  to  enter  into  this  question, 
since  it  is  only  animal  physiolog}'  with  which  we 
•re  now  to  be  engaged. 

Now  a  faculty  to  which  the  word  irrilabilily 
has  been  appropriated  is  decidedly  a  faculty  of 
organisation  exclusively ;  it  is  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  contracting  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain excitants  or  stimuli ;  but  with  this  excita- 
tion there  is  often  a  simultaneous  consciousness 
of  the  effect,  and  in  that  case  tlie  physiologist 
says  there  is  another  faculty  brouglit  into  ex- 
ercise, namely,  sensibility.  And  so  fur  there  is 
no  difficulty ;  but  this  lasi  power  or  propert)',  be- 
sides being  different  in  different  parts  and  in 
different  circumsLinces  of  the  individual  so  as  to 
vary  in  degree  aDd  in  kind,  is  often  manifested 
in  <uch  sort  as  that  the  parts  and  organs  impli- 
cated seem  to  have  perception  without  that  per- 
ception calling  forth  consciousness  ;  and  it  hence 
becomes  a  question  whether  this  Acuity  belongs 
to  irritability  or  sensibility,  or  ratlier  by  what 
term  it  should  be  designated. 

It  should  seem,  says  Richerand,  tliat  no  part 
of  the  body  can  do  without  a  species  of  sensi- 
bility, which  is  absolutely  necessarj-  for  life. 
Without  it  how  could  various  organs  act  upon 
the  blood  to  draw  from  it  the  means  of  llieir 
nutrition  or  materials  for  the  different  secretions.' 
Therefore  this  decree  of  sensibility  is  common 
to  everything  which  has  life,  to  animals  and  ve- 
gelnhlet,  to  a  man  when  asleep  and  awake,  to  the 
fcetus  and  the  infant,  to  the  organs  of  assimilating 
functions,  and  to  lho!ie  organs  which  put  us  on  a 
level  with  surrounding  beings.  This  low  degree 
of  sensation  could  not  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  existence  of  man,  and  of  beings  resembling 
him  exposed  to  numerous  connexions  with  every 
thing  that  surrounds  them ;  therefore  they  pos- 
sets a  sensibility  far  superior,  by  which  impres- 
sions affecting  certain  onrans  are  perceived, 
jiiil'.'pil,  compaicd,  ftc.  This  sort  of  sensibdity 
would  he  more  properly  called  p«rcepi'l>iliiv,  n- 
the  faculty  ofjuogingof  the  motions  > 
It  requirfsa  centre  to  whidi  the  impc. 
0  mutual  rel.ition;  therefore  it  only  exists  in 
.inimals  which  like  man  have  a  hnun,  or  some- 
t^iMK  ecjiiivalent  in  its  place;  whilst  loophilct 
and  v(>vetal>lc<,  rot  possessing  this  (cntral  organ, 
are  both  destitute  of  this  faculty ;  however  po- 
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lypi,  and  several  plants,  as  llie  sensitive,  have 
certain  sponlatituua  motions,  which  seem  to  iti- 
dicate  the  existence  of  vohtion,  and  consequently 
of  perceptibility  ;  but  these  actions,  like  that  of 
a  muscle  from  the  thigh  of  a  frog  excited  by  the 
galvanic  stimulus,  are  occasioned  by  an  impres- 
sion that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  part  itself, 
and  in  which  sensibility  and  contractility  exist 
in  a  confused  state. 

Perhaps  volition  is  the  best  test  of  these  kinds 
of  susceptibility;  yet  volition  has  some  power 
over  the  organic  functions,  as  in  the  instance  of 
respiration ;  and  the  increase  of  sensibility  on 
some  occasions  under  disease  adds  to  the  difli- 
cnlly  of  defining  and  separating  it  according  to 
its  grades.    Kicherand  imputes  our  want  of  con- 
sciousness of  impressions  upon  our  organs  by  the 
animal  fluids  to  our  being  accustomed  to  them, 
as  is  to  be  observed  in  vision,   hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and  feeling,  which  cease  to  be*  excited  by 
stimuli  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed. 
But,  if  this  be  the  cause,  surely  the  sensibility 
must  have  been   intolerable  before   it  began  to 
operate :  at  the  moment  of  birth  it  must  have 
been  beyond  endurance.  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  this  want  of  consciousness  proceeds  from 
the  nature  of  involuntary  living  action  ?     Is  not 
the  sensibility  in  question  an  intermediate  faculty 
between  that  which  gives  sensation  and  volition 
and  (hat  upon  which  muscular  irnlation  and  con- 
traction depend  F     In  a  galvanised  frog  there  can 
be  no  perception ;  for  (as  Cuvier  observes)  the 
possession  of  sensation  by  these  fragments  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  our  consciousness  of  the 
unity  of  our  b«-ing,  although  ti.e  actioixs  are  excited 
through  the  medium   of  nervous  susceptibility, 
and  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which 
would  follow  a   mere  irritation  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibre.     May  we  not  then  infer  that  the  ner- 
vous organisation  is  endowed    with   a  suscep- 
tibility independent  of  what  M.  Richerand  per- 
haps improperly  calls  percipient  sensibility  ;  and 
that  it  is  through  tlie  medium  of  this  faculty  that 
the  incessant  and  unperceived   performance   of 
tlie  vital  functions  is  accomplished  .'    When  the 
voluntary  faculty  ceases  to  acknowledge  its  ap- 
propriate slimuU ;  when  sensation  for  a  time  is 
suspended,  as  in  apoplexy,  or  in  experiment*  on 
frogs  by  pouring  opium  on  the  brain  of  these 
animals;  the  vital  functions  are  still  kept  going 
on  by  means  of  the  susceptibility  tu  w  hicb  we  now 
refer.  Convulsiveactioo,  whether  occurring  in  the 
voluntary  or  involuntary  muscles,  seems  to  result 
from  an  unhealtliyconditinn  of  this  nervous  suscep- 
tibility, which,  in  instances  of  sudden  death,  pro- 
duced by  an  abrupt  abolition  of  the  sentient  and 
loco-motive  ficulty,  for  some  time  longer  lingers 
in  the  system,  deranged,  indeed,  but  not  yet  de- 
stroyed, and  produces  those  spasmodic  motions 
which  are  observed  iu  an  animal  l>ody  under  the 
ciicumstaoces   which   we  are    now    supposing. 
When,  for  example,  a  domestic  fowl  is  deprived 
of  life,  either  by  its  head  being  severed  from  ill 
botly,  or  by  the  more  usual  mode  of  screwing 
the  nrck,  u  spasmodic  or  coiivuUivc  kind  nf  vel- 
liculi>j«4  will  lie  observed,  and  indicutn  the  re- 
main* of  this  su.(ccptibility  for  some  lime  subsc- 
qupntly  to  the  Hep:irtur>'  of  !ictn»l  M'liMlulity. 
Im  the  CMC  of  articulated  worms  a  like  scparaiion 


of  parts  does  not  seem  to  operate  the 

mediate  destruction  of  the  sensitive  an( 

tive  faculty ;  for  as,  in  them,  there  is 

brain,  but  ganglia  as  the  centres  of 

and  volition,  each  part  of  a  divided  woi 

as  we  have  above  remarked,  a  distina 

being.     From  the  remains  of  this  prin 

originate    those     convulsive     alfeciiai 

almost  invariably  precede  death  in  tlit 

nature,  and  which  are  often  manifest  i| 

degree  for  some  time  after  the  departi 

sentient  or  perceiving  £aculty  ;  but  w{ 

self  destroyed  prior  to  the  total  desj 

muscular  irritability,  or  tlie  vis  insita' 

This  last  property  is  denominated  by  th 

contractility,  and  is  generally  suppost 

rather  in  the  muscular  than  nervous  lu 

general  organ,  says   Cuvier,  of  mot| 

fleshy  or  muscular  6bre.      This  fibre 

itself  by  volition,  but  the  will  only  ext 

power  through  the  medium  of  the  oeni 

fleshy  fibre  receives  a  nervous  filaisei 

obedience  of  the  fibre  ceases  when  l) 

nication  of  that  filament  with  the  rest 

tem  is  cut  off  or  interrupted.     Cerul 

agents  applied  immediately  to  the  libl 

cause  contractions,  and  they  pi eserve  i 

upon  it  even  after  the  section  of  its  of 

total  separation  from  the  body,  duriiii{ 

which  IS  longer  or  shorter  in  different 

animals.    This  faculty  of  the  fibr«  i| 

irnubility.     Does  it  in  the  latter  casa 

Cuvier,  depend  upon  the  portion  o(g 

remaining  in  the  nbre  after  its  sectioq 

ways  forms  an  essential  part  of  it  ?  «| 

fluence  of  ttie  will  only  a  ]>articular  citi 

and  the  effect  of  an  imtating  mctioo  vi 

00  a   faculty   inherent  in   the  muel 

Haller  and  his  followers  have  adopM 

opinion,  but  every  day  seem*  to  aadj 

bability  of  the  opposite  theory.'  I 

Those  of  course  who  follow  this  Chi 

conceive,  as  very  many  do  conc«i«t 

nervous  and  muscular  tissues  are  modi 

one   simple   structure,   while   the   M 

Ualler  regard  muscle  and  nerve  as,abi 

fiiiem,  distinct  or(;anisation  ;  and  tiiaf 

pose  that  the  nerves  are  mere  iiistrmi 

velopiog   conimclility   in    tlie  mmi 

which  contractthly  is  capable   of  d 

bited  without  the  interposition  of  nl 

Many  plants  are  poBcstcd  of  contne| 

not  as  it  would  appear  of  *ei»itiT«j 

sensitive,  or  loco-motive  power;  tkH 

lily,  from  the  mode  of  its  excitalioa  ^ 

phenomena  which  it  eslnbits,  has  hcl 

to  be  the  same  with  the  imubility  ol| 

fibre,  althougli  neither  bruu  nor  nenH 

been  detected  iu   vcgeublt*.     In  { 

however,  to  th^musculnr  doctrii 

term  il,  some  have  questioned 

muscular  fibre  as  a  iIimmki  li 

metlierorie,  a   Kreni  ■ 

some  few  yeais  since,  • 

sumption  to  the  vxtrni    <ii    drn 

ninsciilar  conMruclion,  and  atalc*  I 

staiirc    whii'li    has    liirn    iit'lii 

muscle  is  merely  a  conc;oiic> 

lymphatics,  and  oervou*  Ida 
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ni«inlinnp,  in   the   inlerT-.iU  pf 

■iieti  animal  geUtinc  ami  fat,  and 

time  have  reasoned  upon  the 

^  ,  ga  dw  other  hand,  h»  been 
IM  tore  ipcaes:  lh«  one  hnt  been 
iriaae  phjrtwlagisti  tenacity,  ilie  oth«r 
kyj  bnt  perhaps  the  difiermce  would 
trwitte  ramiton  of  iiiucepiibility  to 
btn  iny  thing  othrmise  specitir. ;  the 
hiaJiind  tonic,  action  of  llie  bladder  in 
lae  urine,  to  which  we  may  probably 
power  which  conreys   tiie   blood    the 

Ktbon  after  it  has  lost  the  influence 
•ction,  seems  principally  to  vary 
the  niluniary   muscles  by  beini; 
■dihc  influence  and  caprices  of  the 

lily  Hid  fensibility,  whether  distinct 
K  JMdUkKtioas  of  the  same  property. 

Rand  excited  by  peculiar  and  re- 
I,  eren  where  the  structural  ar- 
parts  would  not  point  out  any 
lus,  light  is  a  stimulus  to  the  eye, 
ir,  a  sapid  body  to  the  taste,  and 
IMa  tedy  to  the  smell.  Thus  mercury 
lAft  hepatic  fox'.'lute,  the  renal  tIjcus, 
^Kch  instance  the  indivisible  facal- 
^^Bhy  oc  irritability  are  called  into 
^■iffereoce indicating  peculiar  exci- 
Hvlnced  by  the  an*ton>i$t  in  the  ar- 
^r  the  chemist  in  the  composition  of 
•  fibnllz,  coottilulingeither  the  nerves 
organs  of  the  respective 
nee,  at  we  shall  afterwards 
tig  of  the  circulation,  is  laid  hold 
enl  in  (avnr  of  the  independent 
rveuela  in  tlie  way  of  conlrac- 
■hbovgli  their  proper  muscu- 

SdiOK  who  regard  them  as 
not  efficient  orgam  in,  the 
f  impulte. 

mi  maw  it  thus  altogether  supported 
Waa*  manner  as  a  piece  ofcomplicat- 
i»ry,  if  several  springs,  each 

t  k>.  c  by  a  principle  pecu- 

V,  wniit  the  oiiecl  of  them  all  together 
lliltif  whole;  produced  and  Di.iinlain- 
:  and  constantly  operating  prin- 

rii.i  the  nalure,  and  essence, 
Ic  liave  been  chaiacler- 
M  wnl  day,  by   a  great 
ption  as  to  the  very  nature  and 
lin^     One  party,  as   we 
notlier  place,  admcntiiig  the 
aiirin,    or    »  cvrlain    mode 
^  ot  molecules  of 
xl  >  compoied,  is  the 

whi'.ri     viaijiy    IS    pro'luced  ; 
IllMr  <«atends  that  this   vitality   is  a 
I — m  toMil*  •"•"-ii-ins; — appended    to 
[|«  fi  I  Auch  something, 

J  mi.-  .  ■  ••  within  ihecoank- 

ur  kea,  b«  MMlf  matter;  for  man  never 
I  hat*,  any  notion  of  the  mode  of 
rhxh  It  named  spiritual  m  oppu- 
Tbe  opponents,  then,  of  the 
,  an  in  reality  mure  decidedly 


materi.ilisi<>  than  arc  those  a'ainst  which  their 
arguments  and  invectives  are  directed  ;  and  al- 
though when  the  organist  means  to  say  that 
e»ery  thing  connected  with  life,  from  the  mere 
lowest  grade  of  sentient  manifestation  up  to  the 
highest  dezree  of  intellectual  and  moral  being, 
is  the  result  of  bodily  construction,  and  that, 
tlierefore,  tfic  materials  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed are  the  ultimatum  of  every  thing  in 
tlioughi  and  act ;  when,  we  say,  the  organologist 
reasonii  and  infers  from  these  premises,  and  m 
this  manner,  and  to  this  end,  his  inlerences  are 
wide  of  the  truth,  and  his  principles  most  deci- 
dedly at  variance  with  all  that  is  seen  and  knotvn 
respecting  volition  and  respnnsibiliiy.  But  we 
must  contend  that  the  appending  philosopher,  if 
so  we  may  term  him,  makes  the  matter  worse, 
and  forgets  that,  even  upon  hit  own  showing,  he 
is  giving  immnriality  and  perpetuity  of  existence 
to  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the 
earth, 

No  one  can  question  that  life  exhibits  an  order 
of  truths  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  bcyonJ  the  sphere  of  living  exist- 
ence ;  but  we  should  always  recollect  that  it  is 
the  province  of  physical  reasoning  not  to  ima- 
gine, but  to  infer ;  and  when  we  observe  that  this 
same  life,  in  all  its  modifications  and  stages,  re- 
quires for  its  development  and  maintenance  the 
incessant  agency  of  peculiar  powers,  and  matter 
peculiarly  constructed,  we  are  not  merely  justi- 
fied in  concluding,  but  we  are  competleJ  to  the 
inference,  that  the  combinations  of  effects  to 
which  we  have  applied  the  term  life  are  connect- 
ed with  such  agency  and  such  organised  matter, 
Tlie  nalure  of  the  link  which  constitutes  this  con- 
nexion must  ever  in  one  sense  be  concealed — 
that  is,  the  why  and  wherefore  it  is  brought 
about; — but  the  connexion  itself  is  sufficieolly 
evident,  and  ^1  our  knowledge,  after  discoursing 
and  disputing  to  the  end  of  time,  must  terminate 
in  the  result  of  observations  on  the  taws,  not  in 
finding  out  the  essence,  of  vitality  :  a  proposition 
this  which  one  should  think  sufficiently  plain  and 
perspicuous,  but  if  it  had  been  received  and 
properly  acted  upon  would  have  saved  the  press 
the  labor  of  volume  upon  volume  of  unmeaning 
controversy. 

Uut  10  revert  briefly  to  the  subject  of  this  in- 
troductory disquisition:  We  have  first  seen  that 
there  is  considerable  intricacy  attached  to  the 
question  respecting  the  material  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  an  organised 
body — that  some  have  supposed  the  primordial 
elements  to  be  globular — that  some  have  opposed 
this  assumption,  and  that  much  of  ingenuity  but 
nolhinK  absolutely  satisfactory  h«  been  shown 
by  physiolofiists  in  thrir  in'  ofthc  ele- 

ments of  bodies.      We  h:i  .' aMunied 

that  there  is  a  great  leadiny  iiiiiim  uuii  between 
animate  and  inanimate,  or  ormniwd  nnd  dead 
mailer,  m  the  one  depending  for  its  '  'tality  of  ex- 
istence upon  tome  central  principle,  while  thr 
other  has  a  sort  of  inde|iendi'ui  bein^,c«ie  fragment 
ol  dead  maiirr  hcinis  the  same  in  qtalitv  ns  thn 
mass  from  which  it  has  been  broken.  It  \tta 
been  remurlced  furilitr  that  when  we  come  to 
trace  the  difftrcnci-s  in  the  degre<^  of  this  or- 
eaniiini,'  ('rinciplr  ihtongh  Tej^iable  and  animal 

K  'i 
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of  voluntary  motion.  Finally,  these  motions 
Homctimes  supply  the  place  of  jpeccli,  in  panto- 
mime for  example,  and  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  language  of  action  concurs  in  adding 
to  its  effect.  Every  thing,  therefore,  justifies  us 
in  placing  this  function  after  motion,  in  sepa- 
rating it  from  respiration,  with  which  every 
other  has  joined  it,  without  considering  that  the 
relation  between  the  voice  and  respiration  is 
purely  anatomical,  and  can,  therefore,  in  do  vise 
apply  to  physiology.' 

Of  Di<;estios- 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to 
(he  table,  are  included  tlie  reception  of  the  food, 
mastication,  solution  by  the  saliva,  deglutition, 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  in  the  duodenum,  and 
in  the  intestines,  and  lastly,  the  excretion  of  the 
fcrces  and  urine.  This  order  then  we  shall  pur- 
sue, and  these  several  particulars  we  shall  include 
while  treating  on  the  digestive  process  ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  speak  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  of 
the  bile,  of  the  spleen,  and  omentum  as  auxilia- 
ries or  subsidiaries  to  the  function  in  question. 

The  food  received  by  the  mouth  is  masticated 
or  ground  down  by  the  teeth,  which  are  so  con- 
structed in  man  as  to  be  equal  to  the  tearing  or 
grinding  down  of  both  vegetable  and  animal 
substances.  The  canine,  or  as  Richerand  calls 
them,  laniary  teeth,  are  for  the  purpose  of  divid- 
ing hard  substances,  and  it  is  by  tliese  princi- 
pally that  man  is  proved  to  be  naturally  car- 
nivorous ;  the  cuspid  serve  for  the  biting  off 
small  pieces;  while  tlie  molares  or  grinding  are 
those  by  vthich  the  act  of  mastication  is  mainly 
performed,  after  the  morsel  has  been  torn  off  by 
the  laniarv  teeth,  and  as  it  were  cut  through  by 
the  cus]iid. 

In  this  process  of  mastication  the  lower  jaw  is 
priocipully  brought  into  action,  which  is  »o  con- 
nected with  the  skull  as  to  admit  of  easy  motion, 
while  the  articulation  is  at  the  same  time  very 
strong ;  '  its  condyles  are  prevented  from  descend- 
ing very  deeply  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  thus 
being  oon&ned  to  vertical  movements,  by  a  car- 
tilage which  is  hollow  on  each  surface,  and 
moveable,  and  permit  the  condyle  to  move  from 
the  glenoid  cavity  to  a  tubercle  which  stands  be- 
fore this,  and  thus  to  acquire  still  greater  mobi- 
lity.' We  find,  however,  in  some  instances  of 
opening  the  mouth  exceedingly  wide,  as  in 
gaping  or  singing,  that  dislocation  here  occurs, 
though  very  rarely,  the  condyles  slippini;  under 
the  zygomatic  arches. 

Now  during  Ibis  movement  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  manducation  by  the  teeth,  a  flow  of 
Mliva  it  cK-casioned  from  the  salivary  Rlandv, 
being  mechanically  and  otherwise  excited  into 
action,  aiul  thus  i»  the  food  further  acted  u|K>n 
by  this  secretion,  which  during  the  process  be- 
comes mixed  with  mi/cus  of  the  labial  and  buc- 
cal glands,  and  the  moisture  which  comes  from 
tlie  soA  parts  of  the  mouth.  The  food  thus  pr«>- 
paivd  is  prened  by  tke  tongue  against  the  roof 
of  ihf.  moutli,  which  '  tuniing  its  tip  upwards, 
and  tmckviarvls,  at  the  same  time  that  lis  base  is 
dipw>il,ilii!rf  IS  offered  to  tbe  food  an  iticlmed 
BMoei  onrx  which  the  longne  presses  it  from  l<c- 
HTt  %*cltwi>0«,  to  make  it  clear  the  islliinii.> 


of  the  fauces,  and  to  tbnlst  it  into  the  a  c 
The  following  is  the  account  which  Bluo 
gives  of  the  mechanism  of  deglutition  :- 
tongue  being  dtawn  towards   its  root,  swi 
and  growing  rigid,  receives  the  bolus  of  j 
upon  its  dorsum,  which  is  drawn  into  a  ' 
form.     The  bolus  is  then  rolled  into  the  i 
of  the  fauces,  and  caught  with  a  curiuusj 
rather  violent  eti'ort  by  the  infuridihulum  i 
pharynx,  which  is  enlarged  and  in  some  i 
drawn  forward  to  receive  it.   Tbe  three  ( 
tor  muscles  of  the  phar)'nx  drive  it  into  the  J 
phogus.    These  motions   are   all  peifa 
very  rapid  succession,  and  require  but  a  l 
.space  of  time.     Nature,"  he  goes  on  to  say,l 
provided  various  contrivances  for  opeaiac] 
securing  this  passage.    The  important  i 
the  tongue  is  regulated  by  the  os  hyoides. 
smallest  particle  of  food  is  prevented  faxat 
ing  the  nostrils,  or  Kustat'hian  tube,  by  : 
the  sof\  palate,  which,  as  well  as  the  uvulkl 
pended    from    its  arch,  and  whose  use  is  I 
clearly  understoo<l,  is  extended  by  muscles  t 
own,  and  closes  those  openings.     Tite 
protects  the  glottis ;  for  the  larynx  at  the  i 
of  deglutition  is  drawn  upwards  and 
and  in  a  manner  concealed  under  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  and  applied  to  the  I 
such  a  way  that  the  glottis,  being  also  < 
and  protected  by  the  epiglottis,  is  most 
defended  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  snfa 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
obscurity   with   reference  to  the  epi( 
it  seems  that,  as  Dr.  G.  states  in  a  i 
menbach,  the  glottis  may  be  closed 
independently  of  the  epiglottis.     W'e  I 
informed  that  the  celebrated  tragedian  J 
Kemble  was  without  an  epiglottis,  an 
gendie  states  that  '  he  saw  two  persons  ] 
destitute  of  epiglottes,  who  always 
without  difficulty.'    Taipooi  also,  we  i 
met  with  one,  and   in  that  case  neither  i 
tition  nor  speech  was  impaired. 

Passing  thus  over  the  glottis,  tbe 
receiTe<l  into  the  orsophagns,  through  wbid 
propelled  into  the  stomach,  not  by  its 
gravity,  but  by  the  contraction  of  this  roe 
muscular  canal ;  for  although,  as  it  has  1 
served,  weight  is  no  obstacle  to  the  food  | 
through  the  (psophagus  into  the  ston 
it  has  so  little  to  do  with  it  *  that  the  din 
of  the  muscular  contractility  at  the  ap 
death  is  sufficient  altogether  to  prevent  it 
act  of  drinking   is  then  aiti'mlwl   with  s 
of  unfavorable  omen,   lliis  noise  consiit*  J 
gurgling  of  the   fluid,  which   has    a 
to  get   into  the  larvnx,  whose  opening 
covered  over  by  the  epiiilottis ;  and  if  the  j 
to  swallow  be  persevered  in,  or  if  thebr-l 
insist  trpon  getting  some  fluid  down  ! 
tbe  deglutition  of  which  is  impractii 
into  the  trachea,  tod  the  patient  dii 
cation.' 

Ttie  mass  thus  pteptred  by  manHu 
by  the  fluids  to  which  we  have  ivfcTTrd, 
receiveil   into  the  stomach,  !m<1  brrr  it  1 
»ubjec:te<l  to  the  intln^ 
>eeiti«  lo  he  consunil' 
Miifiici.'  i>l   the  cryan,  .mi  wnicn  fluid  ' 
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mkt  jucc,  Ihe  nature  of  which,  and  the 
^M  it  wmtnti  in  the  digestive  process,  we 
kcdialfely  to  observe  upon. 
t,  it  muf  be  asked,  does  ihis  secreiion  ap- 
^  tB  erery  portioo  of  the  injected  mate- 
tot  ih*  Ctttil  II  only  of  course  poured  out 
|h*  atnbnne  of  the  stomach  itself,  itnd 
)tt  be  supplied  id  sufficient  quantity  to 
0t  the  wQole  of  the  mass  as  it  passes 
k  Am  ritaa,  it  might  be  expected  that 
■ad  indeed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
i  aouU  pass  on  to  the  outward,  or  pyloric 
fef  of  the  stomach,  unaffected  by  the  gas- 
RtMaoo '  But  it  has  been  shown,  by  the 
^CBl>  of  Dr.  VV'ilson  Philip,  that  the  layer 
'feod  oett  Ihe  surface  of  the  stomach  is 
bMI«l,  uid  in  proportion  as  this  under- 
m  ptoper  change,  and  is  moved  on  by  the 
^r  •cttoii  of  the  stomach,  that  next  in  turn 
la  Co  undergo  the  same  chan^.  *  There  is 
ttf,'  Mvs  Ur.  (.'wins  in  his  recent  Trea- 
pmiwfli  Affections, '  exceedingly  interest- 
|ka  OMde  by  which  this  successive  appli- 
■fd  poitioa*  of  food  to  the  surface  of  the 
b  it  «flccted.  It  is  indeed  brought  about 
■  #f  UmI  peculiar  action  which  is  called 
|k^  and  which  extends  down  (he  whole 
iIm  inlnlinn  When  I  first  read  Dr. 
I  MBMrk*  on  this  particular  in  his  work 
fHti«w,  I  eoDceired  them  to  be  as  novel 

twe  ioteraling,  and  I  still  believe  Dr.  P. 
baen  qmie  unconscious  of  having  been 
^led :  but,  in  looking  over  some  old  works 
•ttl^jcct  of  digestion,  a  friend  of  mine 
BCBl  in  a  thesis  bearing  the  date  of 
it  almost  verbatim  the  same  with 
Dr.  P.*     We  have  consulted  the  treatise 
allosioa  ia  here  made,  and  find,  as  it  a 
Dr.  Philip's  account  of  the  process  is 

•  laaaiation  of  the  Latin.     But  Dr.  P. 
ignorant  of  this  curious  aotici- 

kkt  *trf  inleresung  discovery. 

*  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
■I  idueuce  to  the  rationale  of  digestion. 
•ponani  function  is  probably  assisted 
accessory  circumstances.  Among 
particularly  mention  the  peristaltic 
ll,  wlucis,  being  constant  and  undulatory, 
I  and  (ubdues  the  pultaceou»  ma-ts  of 
jTW  oiaience  of  a  true  peristaltic  motion 
I  MDOMch  during  health  is  not  however 
pitais:  indeed  the  undulatory  agitation  of 
fmtk  dial  occurs  appears  intended  for  the 
k  ofdrivina  the  thoroughly  dissolved  por- 
piTBirani*  [omraids],  while  those  portions 
■(•  aot  completely  subacted  are  repelled 
H  VJ'igma  hj  an  antt-penstaltic  motion.' 
(  liere  mt  M*e  in  some  measure  an  an- 
of  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Dr. 
.  to  tins  lairt  individual  the  credit  is  un- 
ity due  of  eatablishing,  by  a  series  of  well 
1  npcrioients,  the  precise  mode  in 
part  of  the  food  acted  on  by  the  ga.stric 
■dud  oa  towards  the  pylorus,  and  other 

•  lak«  its  plaoe  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
It  (•  Old  that  during  healthy  digestion 
■  pMMi  tile  pylorus  in  between  three 
NaaAtrnaui. 

■f  |Ma«d  this  orifice  of  the  stomach  it 


has  now  arrived  at  the  duodenum,  and  it  may  be 
right  to  state  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  tha 
construction,  posiiion,  and  ottice  of  this  the  first 
of  the  intestines,  which  together  constitute  it  a 
sort  of  second  stomach  ;  it  is  in  the  first  place 
more  fixed  in  its  place  than  the  other  [x>rtions  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  here  too  the  chy-(ue  ii 
acted  on  nut  only  by  the  Secretions  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  gut,  but  by  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  tluid,  botli  of  which  are  received  into 
the  duodenum. 

From  the  duodenum  the  mass  is  continued 
along  the  course  of  the  small  intestines  by  a 
true  peristaltic  impulse,  by  which  a  sort  of  ver- 
micular motion  is  occasioned,  and  through  which 
the  gradual  propulsion  is  effected.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  intestines  the  reader 
conversant  with  anatomy  knows  that  there  is 
such  a  construction  of  the  canal  as  to  facilitate 
a  third  detention  of  the  mass,  and  to  prevent 
any  return  of  it  into  the  smaller  intestines;  here 
it  is  that  the  fecal  character  commences  upon 
the  ingesta,  for  the  food  by  this  time  has  lost  a 
great  deal  of  its  nutritious  portioo,  and  it  is  the 
office  of  the  large  intestines  to  receive  and  se- 
parate and  expel  this  excremeutitious  portion. 
And,  whatever  disarrangement  may  take  pUce  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  no  fscal  matter  can  be 
returned  into  the  upper  division  of  Uie  intestinal 
canal,  unless  the  valve  at  the  ideal  head  of  the 
colon  have  lost  its  muscular  |)ower. 

Such  then  is  briefly  the  digestive  organisation. 
We  have  first  the  mouth  for  the  reception  of  the 
food,  the  teeth  and  motion  of  the  jaws  for  man- 
ducation,  the  salivary  secretipn,  and  the  curioiu 
construction  of  the  pbar)'nx  and  glottis  for  pro- 
pelling the  mass  into  the  stomach.  We  have 
next  the  stomach  for  subjecting  the  mass  to  the 
agency  of  the  gastric  juice.  We  have  thirdly  its 
passage  into  tlie  duodenum,  its  fiirther  retention 
there,  and  the  reception  into  this  gut  of  Ihe  bili- 
ary and  pancreatic  secretion.  The  mass  from 
the  duodenum  is  prui>elled  slowly  on  by  pe- 
ristaltic action  through  the  convolutions  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  and  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the<e  last  it  is  that  those  innumerable  cliyli- 
ferous  vessels  lake  up  the  nutritious  portion  of  the 
food  and  convey  it  into  the  blood,  while  the  effete 
part  passes  on  through  the  valve  of  the  colou ; 
here  it  becomes  more  thoroughly  excremenlilious, 
and  is  at  length,  still  by  tlie  peristaltic  or  ver- 
micular motion  of  the  gut,  transmitted  to  the 
rectum  to  be  di.icharged  by  the  anus,  wheu  the 
sphincter  or  retaining  power  of  that  gut  is  soli- 
cited to  give  way  by  die  quantity  or  stimulus  of 
the  contained  fices. 

But  it  behoves  us  to  stop  and  enquire  a  little 
further  into  the  nature  of  the  respective  cliange* 
produced  upon  the  aliment  in  the  mouth,  ia  the 
stomach,  in  the  duodenum,  and  its  passage 
through  the  intestinal  convolutions. 

Thai  saliva  in  the  first  instance  operates  a 
considerable  change  upon  the  masticated  atatt 
is  sulhciciitly  evident,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve tliiit  the  very  action  which  communicates 
the  food  excites  to  the  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands.  Here  then  the  fint  clumge  is  effected, 
but  of  its  prwise  nature  we  want  perhaps  fur- 
ther obsrr^atKiu  and  experiment  to  satisiy  ux. 
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For  tlic  clieniical  composition  of  the  saliva  tlie 
uler  is  ri'fcrred  to  the  article  CnEMisTRy;  it 
av  he  here  just  stated  that   it  has  a  strong 
Bnity  for  oxygen,  and  it  lias  been  sng^sted 
fthat  an  absorption  of  that  principle  takes  place 
durin);  mastication,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  changes 
arhich  the  alimentary  mast  is  destined  to  tinder- 
It  lias,  however,  been  justly  rpmarked  that 
ho  alisorption  of  oxygen  by  this  Huid,  during 
he  proceij  of  mastication,  has  not  been  siiftici- 
J«nlly  atlended  to  in  our  s[icculations  rcsjiccling 
ythe  process  of  digestion.     \Ve  can  hardly  su[)- 
po»c  that  it  lakes  up  oxygen  without  a   portion 
liOf  nitrogen  or  common  air ;  and  if  any  quantity 
bf  the  latter  be  mixed  with  it  during  Ihe  insali- 
yalion   of  the   food   an  evident  source    is   dis- 
closed, from  which  nitrt>!jcn  may  Ijc  conveyed 
nto  the  circulating  Huids   in  addition  to  that 
which  is  derived   from  tlie  ordinary   aliments. 
5'he  importance  then  of  (he  salivary  secretion 
In   aid   ol'  the  dijestive   process  is  easily  con- 
■Weiviible:  and,  although  pathological  and  practical 
liiniimations   are    somewhat   out   of  place    in    a 
Vtreatise  on  patholojy,  we  may  just  stop   to  say 
thai  due  mastication  of  the   food  is  not  merely 
I'Of  consequence  from  the  division  of  its  parts  into 
[cmiill  fr;!gments,  but  that  it  is  also   important 
'nusmuch  »J  it  gives  time  and  opportunity  for 
admixture   of   ihe   sniiva   with    ihe    com- 
Imunicaled  mass  ;  and  that  therefore  persons  who 
I  are  in  the  practice  of  fast  eating  deprive  their 
[•Inniachs  of  one  of  the  assistants  which  nature 
[fcas  provided. 

liut  what  is  the  absolute  nature  of  the  influ- 

•nce    which  the  gastric  juice   cflecis  upon  the 

i^ngeslcd  mali'rial  .'     Il   was  once  supposed  that 

1  species  of  fermentation  constituted  the  princi- 

ii]>le  of  the  digestive  action  :  tiiiuraiion   also  was 

niijecturpd  C5|iecially  by  the  mechanical  physi- 

k«lo;iisti:  to  operate  the  eflect:  and  to  such  rn 

txieni    was  this   asjiimplioii   earned    thai    Dr. 

pViicnirn  suggested  the  food  to  be  ground  down 

•  iili  a  pressure  equal  lo  the  weight  of  not   less 

th:m  ITUii^OO  lbs.,  a,ssisted  at  the  same  lime  in  its 

jtiu'intic  labor  by  iiti  wpial  pressure  derived  from 

plhe  surrounding  muscles.     Mueeraiion,  piitrtfac- 

(iim,  concoclion,  have  all  at  different  times  been 

hrofvoied  as  principles  of  the  digestive  prixe<*, 

but  nil  in  the  most  vague  manner,  and  wiUioul  a 

Wile  recognition  of  the  fact  that  what  lakes  place 

HUmler  the  guidance  of  vitality  does  not  rrquire 

Br  admit  of  analogies  from  other  deparlmcnls  of 

Inaiiiro    in   an   fdistract  maiintr.     John   Hunter 

Vused  lo  settle  tins  mailer  lU  a  laconic   but  satis- 

Jfcctory  way  ;     '  The  *loni;ich,  gentlemen,'  he  was 

iviont  to   say  while   addret^mg  hiK  pupils,*  has 

'con  held  by  some  to  be  a  mill,  others  will  have 

hut  il  is  a  fcrinenling  vat, others  that  ii  isa  stfw- 

an :  but  in  my  v  lew  of  the  mntter  it  I*  neither 

I  mill,  a  (ermenting  vat,  iini  a  stew-pon,  but  a 

[•lomach,  gentlemen,  a  stomach.' 

It  is  now   prelly  generally  allowed  Ihat  the 

-onversion  of  fiwid  into  chyme  (the  nuine  given 

p*o  tlic  pulpy  ma«s  which  is   proiecled   into  Ihe 

duodefiiiin)  is  principally  effetteil  by  the  stilvent 

K»iid  ro.iirulatini;  power  of  the  cailric  secretion  ; 

1  ■  '  ■    IS  of  a  Sill  gericns 

it  of  clwe  co.uMari- 

....  ............  ,:.r. ....  ,.i.i  ol  the  Ixxlv.     llic 


coagulating  quality  of  the  berrction  ill 
its  elTecting  tliis  change  upon  milk  that  { 
into  ihe  stomach ;  but  thi.<k  coagulated 
soon  reiJissolved  and  commingled  with  l' 
portions  of  Ihe  chyme.  The  solve 
indeed  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  so  i 
under  some  circumstances  the  cnati^ 
stomach  have  been  corroded  by  il.  It  ^ 
opinion  of  .Mr.  .lohn  Hunter,  however,  I 
fact  can  never  take  place  except  in  cmeaot 
death,  when  the  stomach  is  in  fiill  hmlth 
tlie  gdstnc  m;cretion  now  just  poured  tat 
surrounded  by  a  dead  organ;  foe  be  D 
plausibly  Ihat,  >o  long  as  the  stomach  it  ( 
alive,  it  is  capable  hy  its  liviug  principl 
counteracting  the  effect  of  this  solvent  iw 
a  power  so  i^eat  that  handles  of  dasptd  Vi 
have  been  found  half  digested,  aud  tneir  U 
blunted  in  the  stomaoh,  and  pieces  of  llwlai^ 
meats  and  of  the  hardest  txints  encloaed  by 
Stevens  in  perforated  balls,  and  Uius  ncoM 
uninrtuenced  by  any  action  of  the  stotnadi  «l 
were  eventually  broken  dono  and  disMl«K 
the  contact  of  the  gastric  secretioa. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  besides  dli» 
vent  and  peculiar  agency  of  the  gastric  Mai 
itself,  digestion  or  conversion  into  clirme  Ml 
ingested  mass  is  assisted  by  pressure  an 
stomach  from  the  alternate  motion  of  tl*i 
men,  and  the  high  temperature  of  the  {aatk 
all  know  how  material  an  aid  lo  the  diftd 
functions  exercise  proves,  and  this  could  M 
the  case  were  the  conversion  of  the  tad 
chyme  merely  consequent  upon  the  solventif 
of  the  g:istric  fluid,  unless  indeed  ««  a 
suppose  that  the  exercise  influenced  by  ae 
ing  this  secretion,  and  thus  only  lo  an  lat 
manner  contributing  lo  the  eS'ect.  Wbilcj 
cise  thus  contributes  to  the  dige<tive 
when  taken  at  proper  times  and  in  due^ 
we  must  recollect  thai  rest  and  certain  | 
on  the  other  hand  favor  the  due  cixiv 
the  food  into  chyme.  If 
exertions,  or  lakes  a  rct^ 
aiely  uiion  eating,  digeMniii  tux-,  ir.i  i 
so  much  ease  as  if  he  refrain  from 
sit  in  an  upright  or  only  in  an  iiicli 
M.  Uichenind,  in  remarking  on  the  < 
that  during  sleep  digestion  takes 
more  readily  when  we  lie  on  the  nghl  I 
the  leA  side,  slates  tint  tliis  has  been  i 
the  compression  of  the  liver  on 
but  thai  it  is  much  more  tikdy  to  i 
circumstance  that  when  w«  lie  i 
the  passage  of  the  food  is  facilili 
weight,  the  natural  obliquity 
from  lef\  lo  right  being  increucid  I 
attending  ihr  ■■"■' -'■  'V--  <■— ' " 

Hut  there  , 
answered  in  ;  :, 

digestive  agent,  vit,  :— \N  hat  is  the  qu 
(n*"en  lime  of  this  serrKtioii  which  a  \ 
from  the  socrciory  surface  of  the  st4 
u  it*  precise  chemical  nature  or 
whether,  after  ii  has  operated  in  llw 
of  rhyme,  that  chyme  is  aJwav*  <»f 
lutlure  * 

III  ri<vpecl,  iMiwcver,  both  lo  U>«  i 
prrci-*  quality  of  ih«  gaslne  juice,  I 
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f,  since  il  »  next  (o  impossible  to  pro- 

VMirdy  unmixed  with  the  other  secretions 

be  pouivd  out  from  tlie  stomach  simul- 

1^ ;  aad  tben  again  it  is  supposed  that  it 

^  diflcrmt  stomkchs,  or  even  lo  the  same 

difcoit  times.     JVlageodie  remarks, 

of  different  substances  to  the 

secRtes  it  constantly  modifies  its 

'  it  i»  U  least  certain,'  says  Dr.  Paris, 

on  Diet,  *  that  the  gastric  juice 

t  animals  :  for  example,  that  of 

le  of  acting  (readily)  on  bones, 

■   dog  digests    those    substances 

I,  howeTer,   been   conjectured 

■»iwgc  quantity  secreted    is  about  a 

l««ul)-ftnir  hours  ;  and  Dr.  Good  re- 

ike  following  nay  as  to  its  quality : — 

Uiio,  tiansparent,   and  uninflammable 

m  weak   uline  taste  and  destitute  of 

ly  speaking,  it  has  a  near  resem- 

its  exlcnol    properties  to  the  Siiliva, 

actd  nor  alkaline  ;  though  in  these 

—  to  rarf  more  or  less  not  only  in 

nine  organs  are  of  a  different 

.    .:iiA«   of  man,  but  even   in   tlie 

under  difft^rent  circumstances.     It 

be  laid  down  as  a  regular  nile 

jvoroua  and  graminivorous  animals, 

oitly  •   single  stomach,  this  fluid  is 

ai,   and  colors  blue  vegetable  juices 

amsiitoruas  animals,  as  man,  whose 

MifKMcd  of  vegetable  and  animal  matc- 

lly,  It  is  neutral ;  and  in  gramini- 

animals  with  four  stomachs, 

■lariT  in  the  adulUi  of  these  kinds,  it 

llkaiimt,  and  colors  blue  vegetable 

■1^  aitd  aome  of  the  continental  ch»- 
■•  eODlended  for  the  generation  in  the 
•  of  nrariatic  acid,  both  free  and  com- 
•Ucalis.     Leudet  and  Lassaign  have 
tatfid    experiments   which    in    some 
Mtradirt  (hose  •if  Prout,  Tiedemam, 
I,  to  thai  the  subject   may  be  consi- 
■■  mwTiirr  still  sub  judice. 
jaal  make  room  for  the  insertion  of 
'  um  Dr.  EllioLion  on  the 
^■anisation  and  functions 
iic^i'K'  man. 

(birds  the  food  passes  into  the 

Worn  Ihis   into  a  second  cavity,  from 

Mtn  the  Kixard,  a  strong  muscular 

Xmti  by  a  thick  membrant,  in  which, 

been  masticated,  it  is  ground  down 

of  pebbles  and   other  lisird   bodies 

■tinetively  by  the  animal :    hence 

iMkdsdo  not  exist  about  the  mouth 

'  kiot  atmtmd  lO  the  ab<lumen  opening 

port  of  the  crop  and  the  gizzard. 

bird*,  tlie  girianl   is  soft   and 

Tbc  fluids  of  botli  crop  and  ttizzard 

|li«*acid,  according  to 'lied mann  and 

bich  n  the  muriatic  or  acetic. 
IgmDimvorous  quadrupeds,  with  di- 
I  fotir  stomachs,  into  the  first  of 
|sd  puact  when  swallowed,  and  from 
Hm  wrood.  It  is  subsequently  returned 
pas  iato  the  stomach,  chewed,  and  again 
it,  «krai  by  *  coottaction  of  the  open- 


ings of  the  two  first  stomachs,  it  passes  over  thvin 
into  the  third,  and  from  this  goes  into  the  fourlh. 
The  process  can  be  delayed  at  pleasure  when  the 
paunch  is  quite  full.  Some  birds  and  insects 
also  ruminate.  The  same  chemists  found  the 
fluids  of  the  two  first  stomachs  alkaline,  and  o: 
the  third  and  fourth  acid.  The  stomachs  of 
some  insects  and  Crustacea  contain  teeth.  Some 
zoophytes  arc  little  more  than  a  stomach ;  others 
have  several  openings  on  the  surface  leading  by 
canals  that  unite  and  run  into  the  stomach — a 
structure,  called  by  Cuvier  mouth-root.  Be- 
tween the  most  distinct  kinds  of  stomach  we  see 
numerous  intermediate  varieties.  The  cardiac 
hitif  of  the  interior  of  the  stomach  of  a  horse  for 
example,  is  covered  by  cuticle,  and  appears 
merely  recipient,  while  tlie  pyloric  half  is  villous 
and  digestive,  and  the  state  of  the  contents  in 
each  half  is  therefore  very  different,  a  link  thus 
existing  between  such  stomachs  as  tlie  human 
and  the  ruminating.' 

And  with  respect  to  our  last  question  pro- 
pounded above,  viz.  whether  chyle  be  the  sitme 
whatever  aliment  it  miy  be  manufactured  from? 
.Magendie  and  others  have  proved  that  it  is  nut, 
but  that  there  are  as  many  species  of  chyme  as 
there  are  food ;  and  even  this  difference  conti- 
nues to  exist  in  dung  in  a  considerable  measure 
after  the  duodenal  action,  and  the  biliary  and 
pancreatic  secretion  have  together  operated  the 
furtlicr  chan;;e  so  as  to  have  converted  tlie 
chyme  into  chyle ;  for,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  the  ablest  physiologists,  tliLs  last  fluid 
differs  in  composition,  according  to  tlie  nature  of 
the  ingesta  from  which  it  has  been  formed.  When 
the  individual,  for  instance,  has  been  chiefly 
sustained  by  sugar,  tlie  chyle  is  without  that 
mixture  of  tibrine  which  is  found  when  the  food 
has  been  principally  composed  of  animal  matter; 
and  when  much  oil  or  fat  has  entered  into  tlie 
constituents  of  the  aliment,  the  chyle  diffent 
both  in  ap[>eanuice  and  odor  from  that  under 
common  circumstances— il  is  more  acnmonious 
or  alkalescent. 

INlagendie,  we  may  take  occasion  here  to  re- 
mark, concluded  by  a  series  of  cxi>erimi'nts  that 
no  animal  is  capable  of  derivinc  nutriment  from 
any  material  that  does  not  contain  some  portion 
of  nitrogen  or  azote ;  for,  on  feeding  animals  of 
various  kinds  on  substances  witliout  a  sensible 
portion  of  this  principle,  such  as  sugar,  gum, 
olive  oil,  and  butter,  together  with  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  limiting  them  to  this  diet,  they  gradually 
lost  flesh  and  strength,  and  at  length  died  ;  and 
it  proved  a  sinKulor  circumilance  in  these  expe- 
riments that  all  the  animals,  Iwfore  death,  exhi- 
bited an  ulcer  in  the  cornea,  which  sometimes  so 
spread  as  to  empty  the  eye  of  its  humors. 

But  we  are  now  to  consider  the  duodenal  and 
other  changes  which  the  chyme  undergoes.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  when  the  mass  enters 
into  this  gut  (the  duodenum)  it  becomes  mixed 
with  the  secretions  poured  into  this  ortran  from 
the  pancreas,  ttie  liver,  and  the  duodenum  itself: 
here  then  it  becomes  chyle ;  or  the  duodenum 
may  be  considered,  as  we  have  above  intimated, 
a  second  stomach.  Now  let  us  enquire  what 
part  the  bile,  what  the  pancreatic  secretion,  wluit 
the  spleen,  and  wluit  tlie  umeiitum  may  bu  con- 
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fidered  as  conlriliuling    to   ihia   conversion   of 
chyme  into  chyle. 

It  it  a  curious  Tact  that  there  is  considerable 
similarity  in  the  nature  of  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion and  that  from  the  salivary  glands ;  and 
that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  secretory 
organs  of  the  one  nuid  and  the  other,  so  that 
what  excites  the  salivary  secretion  excites  simul- 
taneously the  pancreatic ;  and  it  should  seem  that 
what  the  saliva  docs  for  the  mass  in  the  month, 
the  pancreatic  juice  does  for  the  chyme  in  the 
d\iodenum.  It  is  also  observable  that  the 
pancreatic  fluid  is  in  larv:er  quantities  in  herbi- 
vorous than  in  carnivoious  animals  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  fair  to  infer,  with  some  pny- 
siologists  of  the  present  day,  that  it  '  animalises 
the  unazotised  principles  of  vei^etable  food.'  It 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  are  greater  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  average 
quantity  of  this  secretion  than  that  of  the  saliva 
or  the  gastric  juice  itself. 

The  questions  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
bile  are — whence  does  it  proceed  ?  or  in  what 
manner  is  it  secreted  ?  and  how  fer  is  it  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  chyliferous  change  ? 

'  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  bile  is  pro- 
duced from  arterial  or  venous  blood.  Although 
the  former  opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  ana- 
logy of  other  secretions  (see  the  section  on  Sfcrr- 
tiun),  nevertheless  more  accurate  investigation 
proves  that  tite  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  biliary  secretion  is  venous.  With  respect  to 
arguments  derived  from  analogy,  the  vena  portir, 
resembling  arteries  in  its  distribution,  may  like- 
wi.se  bear  a  resemblance  to  them  in  function. 
Deside.s  the  liver  is  analogous  to  the  lungs,  in 
which  the  great  pulmonary  ves-sels  are  intended 
for  their  function,  and  the  bronchial  arleries  for 
their  nourishment ;  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  use  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  similar. 
W'e  would,  however,  by  no  means  completely 
deny  in  importance  in  the  secretion  of  bile,  but 
must  regard  it  as  inconsiderable,  adventitious, 
and  not  well  established.'  So  writes  Blutnun- 
iiach :  and  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  commenting  on  this 
passage,  remarks,  that  two  instances  have  occurred 
in  London  of  the  vena  porta;  running,  not  to  the 
liver,  but  immediately  into  the  vciia  cava  inferior. 
The  b«le  roust  have  been  secreted  entirely  from  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  artery.  One  of  the«e  is  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Abemethy,  and  the  other  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.Lawrence.  We  must  not  forget,  Dr.  E.  adds, 
tliat  in  the  mollusca  there  is  no  vena  portic, 
and  the  liver  secretes  its  blood  from  tl>«  aorta. 
M.  Simon  informs  us  that,  after  tying  the  he|iaiic 
artery  in  pigeons,  the  bile  was  secreted  as  usual ; 
but  after  tying  the  vena  porlic  none  was  produced. 
Akaau  found  water  injected  into  either  the  vena 
portir  or  the  hepatic  artery  exude  on  the  surfoce 
of  the  liver,  but  this  might  be  mere  imbibition. 

I'pon  the  whole  it  seems  a  fair  inference  that 
:he  vena  porta:  is  destined  for  the  foroiatioii  of 
iile  principally  but  perhaps  not  wholly,  and  in 
cue*  of  jiisus  naturv  the  hepatic  artery  is  called 
OpM  to  supply  it*  place;  out  it  would  lie  an 
iBiarMtiiif  trial,  to  find  whether  bile,  whvn  thus 
MCTtted  from  tht  hepatic  artery,  is  tlic  name  in 
tiiMnic&l  composition  or  ab»olule  essence  as 
»hen  furnuhea  by  the  ^elm  porM'. 


After  the  bile  is  secrelt^  it  i*' 
through  its  appropriate  conduits  into  (he  < 
num ;  but  even  iicrc  there  is  a  question,  ' 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  supply  and 
the  retention  of  it  in  the  gall-bladder  is  i 
aarr  to  the  full  saturation  of  its  v,<ecif>c  qu 

It  has  been  observed  by  Bichat,  BItune 
Douglass,  and  others,  that  cystic  bile 
more  concentrated,  viscid,  and  bitter, 
nating  in   the  gall  bladder,  the  caufe 
may  be  the  absorption  of  its  aqueoot 
by  the  lymphatics ;  or  by  komcthing 
added  in  this  viscus ;  and  althouitfa  i 
mals  are  without  a  gall  bladder,  and  alti 
visctu  IS  absent  in  some  rate  caie*  ia  ( 
species,  yet  as  a  general  circumstance  it  i 
remarked,  that  in  the  caniivoruus  ania 
existence  seems  far  more  general  thao 
vegetable  feeders.     Now,  as  tliecamivorit 
the  most  part  animals  which  can  bear  lo 
ter\-als  of  fasting  than  the  hcThivorous  r 
gall  bladder  has  lieen  conjectured,  by  Cn 
be  a  reservoir  of  bile  in  cases  where  the  i 
is  subject  to  lengthened  periods  of  fastia 
irregular  or  dclicient  supply  of  fm 
then  have  reference  both  to  quantity  i 
or  serve  as  well  the  purpose  of  a  i 
elaborator 

It  is  wortliy  of  notice  that  the  supply  i 
regulated  by  circumstances  which  cnuU) 
maud.  *  I  attended  a  case,'  says  Dr.  ' 
'  in  which  there  was  an  abscess  of  the  I 
a  preternatural  communication  between  i 
gan  and  the  lungs,  through  which  the 
secreted,   and    discharged   by 

Quantity  thus  discharged  was  very  did 
ifferenl  times.      It   was   always 
meals,  and  especially  for  an  hour  after  i 
As  a   certain  measure  then,  but  not  tte] 
quantity,  nf  bile  may  always  be  reqii 
gull  blaiidder  may  serve  to  retain  it  for  (fa 
casions  when  the  stimulus  of  eating  is 
But  on  these  liends  we  have  not  mudk  i 
conjectural  inference. 

Whether  the  bile  in    the  gt  • 
without  the  interference  of  ili 
makes  its  way  at  all  into  the  stom.ich 
a  subject  of  enquiry.    To  us  it  would  ap 
bile  getting  into  the  stomach  in  any  i 
in  any  way,  would  imply  disease ;  for  haat 
required  this  fluid  for  the  fonnalioa  of  ( ' 
would  most  probably  have  been  ( 
the  ducts  from  the  liver  would  hive 
reclly  into  some  part  of  the  stomach,  i 
seem  that  all  return  through  the  pylo 
stomacli  IS  contrary  to  the  obvioos  c 
of  the  pyloric  ^-nlve,  which  is  inanifcsd* 
for  the  passage  of  matter  only  in  o 
Kicherand,  however,  supposes  thiu  i 
of  the  bile  always  finds  Us  way  into  the  < 
while  Ulumenhach   and  others  are  of  ■ 
opinion.     After  speaking  of  the  uses 
(he  last  mentioned  author  remaikti 
omit  the  less  probable  uses  fiipiinl 
V.  g.  of  exciting  hunger  by 
the  stomach — a  circumitaoce 
can  hardly  hapticn  during  health.' 

The  utivi  (If  ihc  bile,  in  Blumtnfa 
nion,   arc,  Uiat  '  it  gradually 
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lli«  milky  chyle  from  ihe 

:  pullaceoiu  chyiue,  while  tliis 

iht  tract  of  ll»e  small  intej- 

I  propelled  from  the  stomach  into 

^•aii  diluted  by  the  jmncreatic 

I  itjelf,'  he  continues,  '  into  two 

I  «iit  Mroiit,  Ihe  other  resinous.  The 

nth  llie  Ixces^  tioKes  them,  and 

:  oilk  then  ;  the  former  is  probably 

'  c  ohjrie  and  carried  back  into  the 

bile  seems  to  act,  nrareorer,  as  a 

t  peiisultic  motion  of  the  intestines.' 

1  by  Dr.  Prout,  '  that  during  the 

>  chyle,  and  the  decomposition 

>  product  is  usually  evolved, 

I  Beulntl,  aod  traces  of  an  albu- 

t  comroeoce,  strongest  at  a  cer- 

the  pylons,  below  the  (loint 

I  bile  enters  the  intesunes;  and  ^- 

in  each   direction.     On  mixing 

out  of   ill*   body,  a  dintinct  pre- 

»t  .  aod  the  mixture  becoine-i 

nation  of  an   albuminous 

'■u'^'i  jirobably  from  the  want  of 

fluid.      The   bitter   and    bilious 

with  the  feces,  while  the  soda 

1I7  combines  with  ihe  acid,  and 

>  (onaatioo  of  chyle.    The  loss 

•hich   preserves  the  picromel  in 

tlic  iepvalion  of  tlie  latter ;  and 

kinil   the  distuictive  qualities  of  it 

cot  the  further  from  the  intestine 

I  our  extract  from  Dr.  Elliotson, 

I  to  lay  :  *  It  is  iu>  loni;er  wonderful 

iioe  It  u  so  intense  that  no  bile  is  seen 

I;  «nd,   acoordine  to   Ur.  I'ordyce, 

t  ob.itniction  of  the  choledochus 

iliun  contiuues,  though  no  doubt 

ihaa  in  health.     For  Tiederoann 

'  tying  the  biliary  duct,  which 

10  hare  continued   imper- 

fifcoiacic  duct  still  containinf;  an 

Tinattcr,  yrllowish,  indeed,  from  the 

.  ciui;ulaliii|r,  and  its  coagulum  be- 

precuely  like  chyle:  the  small  in- 

Oie  soft  flakes  usually  considered 

ht  mucus  by   them ;  and  both 

intestines  cootaine<l  nearly  all 

I  of  the  hile,  seen   in 

like  ceotents  ol  tlie  lar^^e  in- 

jiogly  ofleiuive.     In  the  less 

>  of  MM.  Leuret  aod  La- 

;  4uct  was  still  full  of  chyle.' 

fpMn  these  experiments  and 

Iheicfare  appear  to  Le,  that, 

M  aHterully  aids  in  sepa- 

the  otlier  |>ortrans  of  the 

llie   chyle  may  be   formed 

bly  in  much  inferior  quaa- 

I  of  much  l«s«  |ierfection. 

the   experiments   and 

filaadcll  «nd   Mr.   Krodie 

e,  both  of  whom,  and 

iostance,  tied  the  chuledic 

af|ioae  of  ascertaiiunj;  how  far  the 

D,  aod  the  formation  of  chyle, 

■poo  the  su|iply  of  bile  from 


'  When  an  animul,'  says  Air.  Drudie,  '  sw-J- 
Inws  solid  food,  the  6rsl  change  which  it  under- 
goes h  tliat  of  solution  in  the  stomacii.  In  this 
state  of  solution  it  is  denominated  chyme,  llie 
appearance  of  Ibe  chyme  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  For  example,  in  the  stomach 
of  a  cat  the  lean  or  muscular  part  of  ammal  food 
is  converted  into  a  brown  flui(l  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  cream ;  while  milk  is  first  sepaxaled  into 
lis  two  constituent  parts  of  coaguliim  and  whey, 
the  former  of  which  is  afterwards  redissolved, 
and  the  whole  converted  into  i  fluid  substance 
with  very  minute  portions  of  coo^lum  floatin); 
in  it.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  chyme, 
as  soon  as  it  has  entered  the  duodenum,  assumes 
tlie  character  of  chyle.  The  latter  is  seen  niixcil 
with  excrementitious  maXter  in  the  intestine; 
and,  in  its  pure  state,  ascending  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels. Nothing  like  chyle  is  ever  found  iu  the 
stomach ;  and  Dr.  Prout,  whose  attention  has 
been  much  directed  to  the  chemical  examination 
of  these  fluids,  has  ascertained  that  albumen, 
which  is  the  principal  component  part  of  chyle, 
is  never  to  be  discovered  higlier  than  the  pylorus. 
Now,  in  my  experiments,  which  were  iivide 
chiefly  on  young  cats,  where  a  ligature  liad  been 
applied  so  as  to  obstruct  the  cbolcdic  duct,  the 
first  of  these  processes,  namely  the  production 
of  chyme  in  the  stomach,  took  place  as  usual : 
but  the  second,  namely  the  conversion  of  chyme 
into  chyle,  was  invariably  and  completely  inter- 
rupted. Not  the  smallest  trace  of  chyle  was 
discoverable  either  in  the  intestines  or  the  lac- 
teals.  The  former  contained  a  semi-fluid  sub- 
stance, resembling  the  chyme  found  in  the 
stomach,  with  this  diflerence,  however,  that  it 
became  of  a  thicker  consistence  in  proportion  as 
it  was  a  greater  distance  from  the  stomach  ;  and 
that,  as  it  approached  tlie  termination  of  the 
ileum  in  the  odeum,  the  fluid  part  of  it  had 
altogether  disappeared,  and  there  remained  only 
a  .solid  substance,  difi'ering  in  appearance  from 
ordinary  feces.  The  lacteals  contained  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  which  I  suppose  to  have  consisted 
partly  of  lymph,  partly  of  the  more  fluid  part  of 
the  chyme,  which  had  become  absorbed. 

'  I  conceive,'  continues  Mr.  Drodie,  '  that  these 
experiments  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  oftice 
of  the  bile  is  to  cliange  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
chyme  into  chyle,  and  to  separate  n-om  It  the 
excrementitious  matter.  An  observation  will 
here  occur  to  the  physiologisL  If  the  bile  he  of 
90  much  importance  in  the  animal  economy,  how 
IS  it  that  persons  occasionally  live  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ID  whom  the  flow  of  bile  into  tlie 
duodenum  is  interrupted  }  On  this  point  it 
may  be  remarked,  Ist.  That  it  seldom  Happens 
that  the  ol>struction  of  the  choledic  duct  frorr. 
disease  is  *o  complete  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  bile  altoeether  ;  and  tlie  circumstance  o( 
the  evacuation  being  of  a  white  color  may  provr 
the  deficiency,  but  does  not  prove  the  total  ab- 
sence of  bile.  2dly,  That  in  the  very  few  au- 
thenticated cases  which  have  occurreil  of  total 
obliteration  of  the  choledic  duct  in  the  human 
subject,  there  has  been,  I  believe,  always  extreme 
emaciation,  showing  that  the  function  of  niilri- 
tioo  was  not  properly  performed.  3dly,  That  the 
fact  of  individiuds  having  occasionally  lived  fur 
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a  few  weeks  oi  months  under  lliese  circumstances, 
only  prores  that  nutrition  may  take  place  to  some 
exl«ot  without  chyle  being  formed.  In  my  expen- 
ments  I  found  that  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
chyme  had  been  absorbed,  and  probably  this 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  life 
during  a  limited  period  of  time.' 

It  seems  then,  upon  the  whole,  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  fluid  secre'.ed  by  the  liver,  and 
transmitted  into  the  duodenum,  has  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  towards  completing  the  pro- 
cess of  chyle  formation;  there  are  some  other 
notions  respecting  the  office  of  this  great  yiscus 
in  the  animal  economy  which  are  probably  some- 
what more  hypothetical,  but  yet  do  not  seem 
destitute  of  foundation,  we  mean  that,  like  the 
lungs,  it  helps  to  rid  the  system  of  carbon.  It 
IS  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  only  to  these  two 
viscera,  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  that  venous 
blood,  blood  charged  with  carbon,  is  transmitted ; 
»nd  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  that 
bilious  diseases  are  most  frequent  in  hot  climates 
and  seasoas,  which  is  attributed  to  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  bile  in  those  times  and  circum- 
stances, when  less  carbon  passes  ofl'  by  the  lungs, 
there  not  being  so  much  occasion  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  into  the  frame.  Conformably  to  this 
theory  it  has  been  remarked,  that  '  in  the  fcelus, 
for  whose  temperature  the  mother's  heat  must 
be  sufficient,  the  lungs  perform  no  function,  but 
the  liver  is  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  secreted 
abundantly,  so  that  the  meconium  accumulates 
considerably  during  the  taller  months  of  preg- 
nancy. V^'e  shall  see,  indeed,  that  at  the  very 
time  the  functions  of  the  lungs  suddenly  begin 
at  birth,  the  liver  suddenly  loses  so  much  of  its 
supply  of  blood.  Warm-blooded  animals  with 
large  lungs,  living  in  the  air,  have  the  liver  pro- 
portionably  smaller  than  those  which  live  partly 
in  water;  in  cold-blooded  animals  and  reptiles, 
which  have  lungs  with  large  cells,  as  but  slightly 
to  decarbonise  the  blood  ;  in  fish,  which  get  rid 
of  carbon  but  slowly  by  the  gills ;  and  in  the 
molucca,  which  decarbonise  still  more  slowly 
by  gills  or  lungs,  the  liver  is  proportionally 
large.  More  blood  flows  to  the  liver  accordingly 
as  the  lungs  are  less  active  organs.  In  the  mam- 
malia and  birds  it  receives  the  blood  of  only  the 
Momach,  intestines,  spleen,  and  pancreas ;  but, 
in  the  cold-blooded,  of  many  other  parts  ;  in  the 
torioLse  of  the  hind  legs,  pelvis,  tail,  and  vena 
azygos ;  in  serpents  of  the  right  renal,  and  all 
the  intercostal  veins  ;  in  fish  of  the  renal  veins, 
the  tail,  and  genitals.  It  is  moreover  said  that 
in  pneumonia  and  phthisis  more  bile  is  secreted; 
and  in  the  hlue  dueate,  and  other  afiections  of 
the  heart,  that  the  liver  is  enlarged.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
carbon,  which  is  chiefly  in  union  with  hydrogen, 
and  under  the  form  of  resin  or  ftitly  matter,  and 
resin  is  most  abundant  in  the  bile  of  herbivorous 
animals,  whose  food  contains  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  thie  lungs 
the  carbon  may  be  said  to  be  burnt,  whence  ani- 
mal heal ;  in  the  abdomen  it  passes  off  still  com- 
btistible.' 

Of  the  vit  «f  the  tjiltm. — This  still  continues 
to  be  a  physiological  problem.  That  a  larf[e 
vttCM  should  be  found  without  any  obvious  in- 


tention seems  extraordinary,  and   Dr.   M 
when  he   is  treating  on  final  causes, 
'  that  it  may  be  merely  a  stuffing,  a  soft 
to  fill  up  a  vacuum  or  hollow,  which,  unlenl 
cupied,  would  leave  the  package  looM  and 
steady;'  thus  supposing,  as  Dr.  Elliotsoo   ^ 
and  sarcastically  states  it,  that  a  pad  is  ne 
to  make  the  viscera  fit,  just  as  halters  p«l 
fing  under  the  leather  of  a  hat  whjch  is  tar' 
big  for  the  head.     '  When,'  he  adds, '  1  c< 
the    stupendous    power   and   design   di»| 
throughout  nature,  I  instantly  revolt  at  n 
explanation   as   Paley's,   to  say  nothing  tf 
anatomical  absurdity.' 

The  most  generally  entertained  opinion  «f  I 
office  of  this  viscns  is  that  it  proves  sub*s4 
to  the  stomach  and  liver,  by  collecung  btoo^ 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  these  last 
when  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  is  w 
and  this  inference  has  been  diawn  friM 
mode  in  which  the  blood-vesseb  of  the 
are  connected  with  those  of  the  liver 
mach ;  this  last  organ,  when  it  is  full,  net 
compressing  the  spleen  by  its  distensMm 
from  the  very  same  pressure,  causing  a  di 
of  blood  from  the  spleen  to  itself, 
we  believe,  in  a  work  of  great  origr-' 
the  first  to  combat  this  supposition,  u 
tain  that  we  have  no  prtwf  that  the  • 
the  stomach  effects  any  material  cod; 
the  spleen  and  its  blood-vesiali,  so 
the  circulation.  '  Besides,  in  raminal:: 
as  Ulumenbach  observes,  it  lies  ni- 
slomach  or  paunch,  and,  if  comri"~»-- 
.so  before  digestion  begins;  anri 
the  fourth  slomach  fills,  and  A\^- 
more  actively,  is  the  distension  at  tka 
diminished.' 

Sir  Everard  Home  conceived  that  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  which  disappears 
stomach  might  get  from  the  cardiac  en 
this  organ  into  the  spleen,  and  thcncc 
mass  of  blood ;    but  from  later  cxpeni 
has  been   induced   to  abandon   this  h; 
and  tlic  real  office  of  the  spleen  still 
among  the  arcana  of   nature.     It  is 
most  probably  connecUHl  in  some  way 
digestive  and  assimilating  functions,  txA 
remarkable  fact,  long  ago  observed,  thai 
tirpation  of  this  orran  sometimes   real 
bile  in  the  gall   blaailfr  pile  nnfl  inetl. 
physiologists  have  r  I  i 

of  the  spleen  in  tht  . : 

more  recently  it  has   bcrn   lliougtit  a 
OTg!)n  with  a  glanduUir  duel,  but 
iatisfiu:tory  has  been  eliciir '  '.> 

the  subject,  and  we  repc'  r 

wanting  than  hitherto  wi>  an-  m  jw>*x 
render  fully  evident  the  precise  use  of 
in  t)ie  animal  economy. 

The  ommtum  would  oorm  principally  « 
for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  irilc<»ii 
assisting  their  constant  motion 
suggested  that  this  also  as  we 
may  serve  as  a  diverticuluoi  lo  ibc  •uo 
says   Blumenbach,  'we  reflect  tm  %hr 
striiclure  of  the   omcniura   jw 
gut  rum  especially,  nv  may  he  ; 
that    there   i*    another,   mkI   prmaj>*    [>nadl| 
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titai  to  It  uuknown  at  preienl,  and 
k  b/  cofflpaiatiTe  analomy.' 
In^  iJm  mncuoos  of  the  large  intes- 
feraot  do  better  perhaps  than  pre^nt 
piiui  tbe  following  extract  from  Dr. 

I  fttaclians  of  the  larger  intestines  may 
^  l^Tiii  fu..-.tion,  because  it  is  in  this 
|f  tb>  mal  that  the  fecal  mat- 

id.     I:  '-(.' through  the  small  in- 

to altroeotary  matters  are  deprived  of 
kr,  lod  of  a  portion  of  their  aqueous 
I  residue  if  poured  mto  the  colon,  where 
b  more  slow,  and  where  it  assumes  new 
^  Tbe  fcoal  mass,  according  to  the 
I  which  it  presents  at  the  commencc- 
ftt  colon,  is  evidently  composed — Ist. 
lidDC  of  the  alimpnb  ;  and  '2d.  Of  the 
jitial  parts  of  the  secretions  peured 
■tpcnor  parts  of  the  digestive  tube. 
^  when  they  arrive  in  the  rectum,  or  at 
fit  their  expuUion  from  the  body,  are 
tonnol  by  the  more  solid  parts  of  (he 
I  poured  out  upon  the  internal  surface 
[th«tf  more  fluid  parts  having  been 
e  measure  owing  to  the 
of  the  excremenlitial 
iner  secretions,  which  principally 
t  follicular  apparatus  of  this  intes- 
I  pcesent  distinctive  characters.' 
generally  are  found  in 
llaitbundance  in  the  small  intestine;. 
mtf  GOnw  from  more  than  one  source  ; 
^  ftom  the  change  which  the  alimen- 
mnecs  undergo  in  their  course,  or  it 
by  the  mucous  memhrane  of 
I  ihciMelves.  While  we  would  not 
^<icay  ■  share  in  its  production  to  the 
fcr  tbe  latter.  We  believe 
M  nembtane  of  the  digestive 
rbath  Mciete  gaseous  substances  and 
fmi  and  we  found  our  belief  upon  the 
MBOces  : — 1st.  We  have  proofs, 
Kpehmenl  and  observation,  that 
are  abaoibed  and  given  off 
Mmbianes  of  the  respiratory 
iA,  Pathological  facts  intimately 
I  with  the  faoctioos  and  properties  of 
imaa,  in  diSeient  parts  of  the  body, 
h*  aoailioD.  W'e  nave,  however,  no 
kt  IM  chaiiges  which  the  alimentary 
k  oadHgo  bi  tbe  stomach  occasional  y 
[to  ptaniil  producu,  and  we  believe 
MM  nadh  foflowi  the  removal  of  the 
fUai  aaatlan  in  the  colon  and  rectum. 
\  muuy  ««cretion,  which  the  render 
litr*  by  tnmisg  to  the  table  of  arrange- 
^maa  tatroduces  under  the  head  of 
I  wa  (hall  have  to  oRcr  a  few  remarks 
HiJwing  the  subject  of  secretion ;  at 
ft  ahatf  limit  ourselves  to  remarking 
"  "  1  of  fluids  from  the  stomach 
,  and  other  parts,  is  a  pliy- 
I  ifaalbos  not  been  latislactorily 
I 
ManittATM»  »»o  ABsoamoK. 

^ioM  hmI  afaaorplion  arc  the  processct  hy 
t  lai— rkabla  chaiactensuc  of  organic 


being,  upon  -which  we  have  commented  in  tlie 
introductory  part  of  the  present  treatise,  is  ef- 
fected and  maintained.  Our  author  says  that  a 
definition  of  life  might  be  taken  from  the  sin- 
gular property  which  b  possessed  by  a  living 
being  of  preserving  an  independence  of  interiot 
tem'peralure  through  all  the  chances  and  changes 
of  exterior  heat ;  but,  besides  that  this  principin 
and  law  of  living  matter  is  subject  to  much 
qualification,  it  appean  to  us  that  life  is  still 
better  distinguished  from  inorganic  matter  by 
tbe  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  making  dead 
matter  subservient  to  its  own  purposes,  of  at- 
taching it  to  Itself,  and  occasioning  it  to  become 
an  integral  portion  of  the  organised  frame. 

In  respect,  however,  lo  the  absolute  nature 
and  modus  o[)erdndi  of  this  faculty  there  is  still 
much  of  doubt  and  dispute.  Some  stippoiing 
that  tbe  rtpairin;  functtoo  is  exercised  through  a 
distinct  order  of  vessels,  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics, for  which  sec  Akatomt.  Others  con- 
ceiving that  matters  are  taken  up  both  fmm 
without  and  from  internal  parts  by  the  blood 
vessels,  more  especially  the  vein*  :  from  internal 
parts  we  say,  for  we  shall  aAerwards  sec,  when 
on  the  subject  of  exhalation  and  .secretion,  that 
there  is  a  coontant  expulsion  from  the  blood  of 
matter,  part  of  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  frame 
entirely,  and  part  reabsorbed,  or  again  taken  up 
into  the  circulating  mass. 

In  the  section  just  concluded  on  digestion,  we 
talked  of  chyle,  and  its  separations  from  the 
effete  part  of  the  alimentary  mass ;  but  we  did 
not  pursue  this  same  chyle  on  to  its  ultimate 
destination,  which  is  that  of  the  blood  vessels 
through  the  lacteal  vessels,  opening  in  the  villi 
of  the  intestines — tbe  small  intestines  mainly — 
and  running  on  into  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duct  into  the 
blood  vessels  at  the  angle,  found  by  the  unioa 
of  the  subilavian  and  jugular  vein. 

Now  no  one  doubts  that  these  lacteal  vessels 
are  the  main  instruments  through  which  nutri- 
tious matter  is  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  by 
which  nutrition  is  thus  mainly  effected;  but  there 
are  disputes  still  existing  whether  their  office  is 
actually  limited  to  this  function,  and  whether  the 
other  portion  of  vessels  which  with  the  lacteal 
have  been,  since  the  discovery  of  both  of  them, 
considered  the  vessels  appropriated  alone  lo  the 
process  of  absorption,  are  in  reality  such ;  or 
whether  the  old  supposition  of  imbibition  or  pe- 
netration throueh  the  coats  of  the  veins  of  mailer 
from  without,  tlie  vessels  must  not  be  received 
to  enable  u.s  lo  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
attendant  upon  absorption.  Another  point  of 
uncertainly,  in  reference  to  the  function  now 
under  notice, is  this,  whether  any  matter  is  taken 
up  from  the  outer  surface  and  conveyed  into  the 
biood-ves^lK,  while  the  external  skin  or  cuticle 
remains  as  an  entire  covering  to  that  surface. 
In  other  words  does  the  surface  of  the  body  »ti- 
sorb  !  It  behoves  us  then  in  the  present  section 
not  only  to  enquire  into  the  rationale  of  assimi- 
lation and  absorption,  but  to  advert  to  'tieie  dis- 
puted particulars. 

In  respect  lo  the  lacleals  and  their  ofhoe,  there 
is  something  very  singular  in  the  selecliu,-  jiower 
which  they  manifest ;  for,  although  llie  chyle  is 
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Kupliect  to  llioir  mouths  mixed  with  oilier  inali«r, 
llut  other  mailer  is  rejecle<l  l>y  lh«»in,  and  the 
chyle  alone  selected.  This  power  indeed  is  ma- 
nirested  throuKhoul  the  system  of  absorbents 
generally,  sonu"  substances  being  chosen,  nnd 
some  left  a?  unlit  for  reception.  Kvery  one  has 
seen  marks  oo  the  skin  of  sailors  nnd  others, 
which  have  been  artihcially  made  by  pricking 
holes  in  the  cuticle,  and  then  rubbing  into  these 
holes  charcoal  or  gunpowiler ;  and  these  marks 
thus  made  remain  permanent,  because  the  ab- 
sorbent power  refuses  to  take  the  niateriaU  with 
which  they  are  made  into  the  mass  of  circulation. 
Indeed  we  might  give  another  explan.ition  of  this 
phenomenon,  vir.  that  fluidity  bcmz  a  necessary 
circumstance  for  absorption,  tliese  suh<i,nicei  sire 
not  absorbed  because  they  are  not  soluble  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body.  But  a  sfleciiri!;  principle  is 
manifestly  in  operation  throii'^hout  the  whole 
absorbing  system  ;  and  Magendie  has  contended 
for  this  principle,  in  the  lacteals  bein'^  carried  to 
such  an  extent,  as  that  they  can  be  made  to  ab- 
sorb nothing  but  chyle;  a  doctrine,  however, 
which  seems  disproved  by  the  well  known  expe- 
hmenls  of  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who,  pouring  milk 
into  the  intestines  of  a  dog,  found  the-lactealssoon 
after  filled  with  it-  OiKerent  matters  too  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  lacleals,  carried  throush  the  cir^ 
cuIatioD,  and  aAem'ards  thrown  out  by  emunc- 
tories ;  although,  with  respect  to  tlie  extent  and 
nature  of  this  principle,  there  are  ctmiessedly 
some  reasons  lo  be  doubtful. 

What  is  the  rationale,  it  is  aatutal  to  enquire, 
of  the  process  by  which  chyle  is  received  into 
the  roinule  btanches  of  the  lacteals,  and  conveyed 
on  to  the  blood  1  Tliat  open  mouths  aie  exer- 
cised in  this  case  at  least,  and  that  chyle  does  not 
penetrate  the  coats  of  the  absorbent,  has  been 
demonstrated ;  so  that,  whatever  may  be  the  latvs 
of  absorption  in  otiier  parts  of  the  frame,  in  this 
there  is  not  merely  a  selecting  but  an  imbibing 
power  displayed,  and  the  chyle  once  received  is 
as  It  were  3ucke«l  llitougb  the  vessels  by  a  vital 
force,  more  simitar  than  any  other  to  that  of 
capillary  attraction  in  inanimate  nature;  but 
still  different :  or  at  least  if  there  )>e  an  actual 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  drawing  up  liquids 
through  minute  iul>es,and  the  Iransinissiun  of  the 
chyle  through  the  minute  lacteals  there  is  in  the 
latter  case  a  regulating  force  which  must  con- 
siderably modify  the  result ;  and,  although  it  is 
right  to  call  in  the  aid  of  natural  philosophy  for 
the  explication  of  living  actions,  the  niistakes 
which  our  ancestors  have  been  led  into  from  too 
largely  adiiiiiieii  analogies  ought  always  to  be  in 
recollection. 

On  the  mesentery  there  are  numerous  glands 
attached  to  tlie  lymphatic  vessels,  and  which  are 
so  situated  that  the  chyle,  in  passing  on  lo  the 
blood,  traverses  them;  it  is  of  course  natural  to 
suppose  that  some  operation  is  performed  by 
these Klundi  upon  the  chylc:asupposiiimi  which 
is  I'd  by  the  fad  that  allliouali  under 

so  r  diHcase.  us  in  the  mescnkTic  airo- 

pliV  -M  .  uii.inii,  tip  I  -  '  III  quesliun  remain 
jiri-vioui   for  the  I  -  of  tliv  cliylc,  the 

Uoiiy  ncvcrlli.'leH*  I..    ;i.itiat(Hl.  as  if  from 

ail  in«uflicii'nt  siipply  of  chyle  lo  the  blooiJ. 
TbiM  glands  are  cellular   in  ibrir  ciiii%tnirlii>n. 


and  it  IS  snpjMseil  that  tlie  matter  i 
tlic  litcteals  cnterini;  into  Ihem  ispoun 
cells,  which   matter  is  taken  up  by  < 
running  out  of  them  in  the  way  of  I 
and  thfll  thus  wmething  more  than  a  I 
s.i^e  meohaiiioally,  as  it  weix-,  tlirough  thvl 
is  accompli»h«d. 

^  far  then  every  thing  is  to  a  eeitam  I 
evident  on  the  function  of  assimilatton.  ^ 
have  seen  tliat  a  separation  of  the 
effete  matter  is  effected  in  tlie  upper  poit  | 
alimentary  tube,  and  that  the  former  is  4 
by  distinct  and  appropriate  conduit) 
Wood-vessels.     The  chemical  comp 
chyle  we  refer  to  the  ajiicle  Cur.Mls 
limiting  ourselves  lo  saying  that  the  < 
the  thoracic  duct  have  been  found   difl 
filled,  according  as  the  animal  upon 
examination  is  made  shall  have  fasted  fori 
time,  or  have  lately  taken  food :  in  the  I 
the  fluid  is  more  albuminous,  and  really  < 
rout ;  in  the  former  it  has  more  of  the  < ' 
of  lymph.     Does  not  this  circuiwtanoe,  I 
way,  in  some  measure  mditaie  against 
sumplion  of  Magendie ;   that  it  is    '    ' 
chyle  onlyth.tt  the  Uictiferous  vessels  will  ( 

The  lympluilic  system  of  vessels  is  Ml 
in  appeainnce  to  the  lacteals  that  an 
has  been  made,  from  this  similarity,  laj 
of  their  being  ihe  exclusive  absorbents  i 
general  fnme,  while  the  lacteals  are  { 
the  absorbents  of  the  chyle.  But  it  m 
served  that  their  open  aioatha  have 
been  discovered,  so  that  when  it  is 
they  arise  by  such  open  orifices  from  i 
structures,  and  take  up  the  fluid  wbidi  I 
sues  pour  out,  we  rather  talk  infrranliail/ 1 
the  way  of  deinon.stntiaa. 

Besides  the  chyle  separated  from  the  I 
Ihe  small  intestines,  there  are  the  halitns  { 
cavities,  properly  so  called,  especially  I 
fauces  and  of  all  the  mucous  tela,  the  i 
part  of  those  secreted  fluids  whidi  ace  I 
for  some  time  in  their  ducts,  i.  e.  ia  tkt  j 
the  vesiculxseminales,tbe  gall-bla 
not  a  small  (rartioa  of  the  s&bUioual 
are  applied  to  the  common  intrg 

The  solids,  after  petfor- 
tiw  animal  economy,  insen 
ore  ab<oibed,  as  is  proved  by  ihi:  fnalm  | 
the  thymus  gland  during  inlaucy,  of  tbt  | 
the  first  tceifa,  and  of  ilie  ilveoli,aft9j~ 
teeth  have  fallen  out.  1  he  constant  i 
whole  osseous  systi-i"  •■  •  'Vnmlh 

renovation  of  bony  n  il>o  be 

Indeed  tliis  proci  ,       .rplioa  is  i 

stant  and  so  universal,  that  no  part  of  imi 
ised  frame  commnes  to  liave  from  Atj  U>  I 
same  identity ;  in  the  hngtrs  which 
Uie  pen  of  the  writer  not  a  particle  of  I 
matter    probubly    exists    that 
structure  of  the  parts  a  iwelTenonlk  i 
the  siimc  mutation  1'^  i  '  ^  roifn;  on  I 

every  (iiirt  and  ]»or'  trame; 

nif-nl  has  inilee<l  hfiKi-  rc-u  umwn  i 
is  lallcil  lualcriulisin.  since   con 
identity    rtiiinin,    while    the    material 
of  ilic  hiHly  are  ihus  unceasingly  : 
round  of  iiiiiluliiiii*. 
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^  Wt  km  ttmily  mlimaled  that  analogy  led  to 
e  llui  as  the  lymphatics  appear  nearly 
e  ia  ftnicture  and  peculiariiiei  as  the  lac- 
I  too  micms   together   constitute  the 
r  tlx  ahmtbing  system  -,  and  this  is  in 
IfantnUy  received  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
litf,  mua  eipecially  in  this  country,  sioce 
May  nd  peculuiritiej  of  the  lymphatic 
km  bcCB  so   ably  elucidated  by  the 
i«f  HcwMo,  John  Hunter,  and  &lr.  Cruick- 

Fnadt  and   American  and   German 
hare  lately  endea%-ourtd  to  pro-ze 
(ipal  port  of  absorption  is  effected 
dium  of  the  veini ;  thus  in  some 
knririaff  the  old  doctrine  of  imbibition 
itiaod,  directly  through  the  coats  of  ves- 
Lai  Q0(  by  a  distinct  and  exclusive  system 

t  of  Magendie  and  other)  in  &vor 
bW  apposed  to  lymphatic  absorption, 
lly  dw  KMlowiDg: — In  the  first  place  they 
U  Uk  nddeoness  with  which  the  secre- 
im  «xne(imeB  affected  is  inconsistent  with 
I  «f  Ike  course  of  absorbed  fluids  through 
and  the  thoracic  duct  (we 
1  fsb^  have  premised  that  lymphatic 
implies  this  course,  since  the  tcrmi- 
itf  OMst  of  the  branches  of  the  lymphatics 
lib*  dMracie  duct);  and  still  further  they 
I  the  urine  often  becomes  tinged  in  a 
liffl«  with  turpentine,  rhubarb,  co- 
i  other  substances,  while  no  such 
tJltlMiiMi  in  the  lymph  contained  in  the 
I  il  woold  seem  that  this  channel  is 
fie  U>  the  kidneys.  To  this,  how- 
Ik  av  be  replied,  that  the  fact  militates 
venous  absorption  itself,  since 
«t  circulation  must  be  performed 
00*  <aM  as  in  the  other,  and,  more- 
)  Wood  it  apparently  often  as  free  from 
I  adducc-d,  as  the  contents  of  the 
Not,  however,  always. 
I  ftirtber  stale  that,  when  the  tlio- 
i  «t  a  dog  is  tied,  an  infusion  of  nux 
into  the  stomach  or  rectum, 
I  niieUy  as  though  the  ducts  were  per- 
Bot  ia  tbi*  case  the  nervous  organisa- 
be  tbe  media  of  iransmisiion  ;  and 
■aecMary  to  suppose  any  absorption 
I  fer  tba  production  of  the  effect. 

t  imMt  hef«  find  room  for  one  or  two 
poMtiic  experiments  in  fsvor  of  the  im- 
of  ibe  venous  cools,   or  uf  the 
I  of  maarimo  the  blood  through  these 
I  WW  placed  in  snine  acid  liquor 
imities  projecting  from  tliis 
•  tfvai   of  warm  walur  was  in- 
4l  Iha  vein  by  its  orifices,  and,  after 
1  inicclian  for  some  time,  the  cur- 
■r  wlaeb  passed  out  of  the  lower 
Awai  temibly  imprrgnuted  with 
Kt,  then.  It  It  urse<l,  proved  a 
between    the    interior   of  tlie 
liqaid  in  which  its  eiterior  was 
,  iadeeii,    tt  slmwed   actual  venous 
Bat  itill  *'  'uiiic  pliyMolo- 

I  iM*,  Iki '  : '  <uii  of  a  vri<el 

l)ysi...jv.. ;•)   ihoc  tnaU : 


and  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  cools  of  a  vessel 
would  liave  tlius  proved  (lenious  if  it  had  been 
in  its  natural  condiiiuii,  and  surrounded  merely 
by  the  eKhalations  of  the  living  body. 

'  Three  ounces  of  diluted  alcohol  were  given 
to  a  dog;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  blood  of 
the  animal  had  a  decided  smell  of  alcohol ;  the 
lymph  of  the  thoracic  duct  had  none. 

'  Half  a  pound  of  assafoctida  diuolved  in  tlie 
same  quantity  of  honey  was  given  to  a  horse, 
which  was  afterwards  fed  as  uiual,  and  killed  in 
sixteen  hours.  Tlie  smell  of  assafcetida  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  small  in- 
testines, and  cecum ;  hut  not  in  the  arterial 
blood,  nor  in  the  lymph.' 

It  is  allowed  by  the  same  author  torn  whom 
we  extract  the  account  of  tlie  last  two  experiments, 
that  in  I'iedemnnn's  and  Gmelin's  trials,  among 
a  variety  of  substances  taken,  colored,  odorous, 
or  saline,  very  few  could  be  detected  in  the 
chyle,  but  many  were  found  in  the  blood. 

These  and  other  experiments  and  obsenations 
which  might  be  adduced,  did  our  limits  permit, 
have  led  to  the  inference  that  the  only  general 
absorbents  are  the  veins;  that  the  lacteals  merely 
take  up  tiie  chyle  from  the  food ;  that  tlip  lym- 
phatics are  not  in  reality  absorbents ;  and  that 
the  villi  of  the  intestines  are  composed  partly 
by  venous  twigs  which  absorb  all  the  fluids  in 
the  intestines  excepting  the  chyle ;  this  last  being 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  going  into  the 
blood  through  the  receptuculum  chyle  and  th.>- 
racie  duct.  It  is  supposed,  moreover,  that  the 
intestinal  flliids  having  been  received  by  the 
veins  are  carried  on  to  llie  heart  and  lungs, 
having  first  been  conveyed  into  tlie  liver  by  the 
vena  portic,  wliose  function  it  is  minutely  to 
subdivide  and  mix  with  the  blood  the  fluid.')  thus 
absforbed;  which  subdivision  and  intermixture  is 
necessary  to  prevent  their  proving  detrimental. 

The  physiologists  who  thus  aipie  against  lym- 
phatic absorption  suppose  the  purpose  whicit 
these  vessels  serve  in  the  animal  economy  it 
that  of  conveying  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood  tc 
the  heart,  as  the  veins  convey  the  grosser  and 
colored  portion  of  the  fluid.  And  it  must  lie 
confessed  that  their  positions  and  inferences  are 
considerably  forcible.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  facts  favor  tlie  other  side  of  the  question : 
how,  for  instance,  can  we  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  a  poison  inserted  into  a  part  of  tlie 
frame,  and  ninnimt  often  with  great  rapidity 
along  the  course  of  a  lymphatic  trunk,  unlcn 
this  lu.ll  vessel  were  posseiised  of  an  imbiliing 
power,  and  m  minute  extremities  had  oik^o 
months  ?  A  cancer  of  the  breast  may  be  often 
clearly  tracitd  in  its  progress  through  the  ad- 
joiniug  lymphatics  into  the  lymphatic  glands  ol 
■  he  iixilla  ;  and  it  is  too  well  known  that  tliv  ex- 
tirpation rif  the  dispaied  part  is  generally  ui>- 
availing  after  the  neighbouring  glands  have  thus 
taken  on  disordered  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
lymphatic  vessels  now  appear  to  have  absorbed 
into  the  system  that  peculiar  something  iijxnt 
which  cancer  depends;  and  have  converted  a 
topical  into  a  constitutional  ailment  Who  doc« 
not  know,  al'io,  that  mercurial  friction  is  llio 
mou  availine  when  iierforincd  where  the  lym- 
phatics and  their  glands  arc  most  numerous?  In 
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nur  obwrrations  also,  on  various  imbibitions,  we 
ouglil  always  to  recollect  that  the  lymjiliatics  ure 
coniiecled  with  the  veins.  Some  experiments 
nave  even  propelled  mercury  into  the  vena 
ports  through  the  lymphatic  absorbents ;  and 
altnselher  we  should  say  that  although  much 
may  lie  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and.  although  great  credit  is  due  to  the  mgenuity 
of  the  physiologists  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
wc  have  still,  perhaps,  *  reason  for  believing 
that  the  economy  of  secretion  and  absorption  is 
effected  by  two  systems  of  vessels  distinct  from 
veins  and  arteries,  and  in  a  state  of  health  con- 
linnally  holding  a  balance  with  each  other.' 

Is  absorption  effected  by  the  surface  ?  or,  in 
other  worrs,  does  the  skin  while  it  is  entire — tlie 
outer  skin — admit  of  the  entrance  into  the  body 
of  any  matter  from  without  ?  This  question, 
like  that  of  lymphatic  absorption  itself,  is  slill 
unsettled  among  physiologists,  some  embracing 
one,  others  arguing  on  the  other  side. 

It  IS  well  known  that  by  bathins;  the  body  in 
water  thirst  is  oftentimes  much  alleviated,  as  is 
sometimes  done  by  sailors  when  their  supply  of 
fresh  water  fails  them ;  they  often,  indeed,  in 
order  to  allay  thirst,  strip  their  shirts  off,  dip 
them  into  the  water,  and  put  them  on  wet.  Here, 
it  should  seem,  say  those  who  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  cutaneous  absorption,  that  some  of  the 
fluid  applied  to  the  surface  must  get  into  the 
fluids  of  the  body.  No ;  say  their  opponents, 
that  does  by  no  means  follow;  aTid  we  may 
ascribe  the  relief  from  thirst  by  thiis  expedient, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  grateful  sensations  pro- 
duced, and  the  con.sequently  altered  conditions 
of  those  parts  upon  which  thirst  dejXfnds. 

By  the  much  quoted  experiment  of  Dr. 
Watson,  as  well  as  by  several  others,  it  has 
however  been  shown  tnat  the  actuni  weight  of 
the  body  is  occasionally  increased  without  taking 
any  thing  into  the  stomach.  Ur.  W.  gave  a 
Newmarket  jockey,  previously  to  a  race,  a  glass 
of  wine,  which  weighed  little  more  than  an 
ounce,  and  upon  his  being  weished  immediately 
after  the  course  he  was  found  to  have  increased 
thirty  ounces,  notwithstanding  there  must  have 
beet!  considerable  expenditure  of  the  fluids  by 
penpiration.  Here,  however,  the  objectors  to 
absorption  by  the  surface  are  furnished  with  a 
reply ;  and  they  suggest  that  the  matter  by  which 
the  additional  weight  was  given  to  the  body 
might  have  been  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  which 
all  allow  are  absorbing  surfaces,  because  the 
cells  are  not,  as  on  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
lined  with  cuticle.  In  order  to  meet  thi.i  objec- 
tion, experiments  have  been  made  of  application 
to  ihc  surface  of  matters  while  the  person  was 
breathing  through  an  aperture  so  that  none  of 
the  matter,  if  any  were  difi'used  in  the  room, 
could  have  been  taken  into  the  system  by  the 
lungs ;  in  some  instances  the  results  of  these 
trial*  have  favored  one,  and  in  others  the  other 
side  of  the  question  ;  and,  proliahly,  us  well  in 
this  a*  in  most  other  cases,  an  intcrmodinle  in- 
f*rence  is  the  true  one.  Absorption  may  I'c  ge- 
nerally diHicnlt  while  the  eplderiiiis  or  «rMif 
•kin  is  entirr ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  form  a 
complete  b.irriH-  airainst  the  admlsston  of  evijry 
thing  from  wiihnui 


RIcherand  has  the  following  rrmi 
subject ; — '  Tlie  increased  weight  ( 
af\er  exercise  in  wet  we.ither ;  the  a 
cretion  of  urine  after  reniainiDg  long 
the  manifest  enlargement  of  the  gl 
groin  af\er  keeping  the  feel  immem 
siderablc  time  in  water;  the  effects  i 
frictions,  &c.,  show  in  an  unquestion 
that  absorption  takes  place  throug 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  ac<x>rdiii 
stances.  It  must,  however,  be  taken 
that  the  means  which  promote  cutan 
tion,  operate  at  least  as  much  by 
structure  of  the  epidermis  as  by  il 
action  of  the  absorbing  surfaces.  la 
the  l)ath  appears  to  operate  by  I 
texture  of  the  epidermis  ;  and  frictio 
and  displacine  its  scales.' 

Tliis  last  intimation  of  Hichemi 
desenes  particular  attention  in  refi 
point  in  dispute  :  for  it  should  see: 
out  actual  abrasion  of  the  outer  sk 
may,  by  rubbing  or  softening,  be 
temporarily  from  the  absorbing  M 
inner  skin  as  to  occasion  subttHi 
which  would  not  otherwise.  We  ■ 
where  the  cuticle  is  tliin  absorpliM 
with  less  difliculty  than  in  other  pai 
rubbing  certain  matters  on  the  ran 
casionally  procure  them  an  inlet  * 
placing  them  on  the  surface  wool 
proved  sufficient.  The  writer  of  th 
often  appeared  to  succeed  in  orderii 
men  to  be  rubbed  with  castor  oil,  in 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  had  p 
admission  of  purgatives  by  the  nn 
one  case,  after  a  gt>od  deal  of  thiMH 
some  castor  oil  was  detected  in  ^| 
could  not  well  be  accounted  for  in  tf 
than  by  absorption  from  the  surface  : 
however,  not  Wing  actually  abraded 

The  settling  indeed  of  tliis  dlsputi 
cutaneous  nbsor]>lion,  is  not  a  nuti 
physiological  curiosity ;  but  necM 
nave  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
the  medicinal  powers  of  impregnkU< 
other  external  applications  beyond 
stances  of  temperature  or  fru'tio* 
should  be  wandering  from  our  pMti 
pureuing  this  path  of  ins-tjstigatil'^ 

Or  THE  ClBCUI^TlOX  Of  ' 

Had  we  been  writing  befor*^ 
great  Harvey,  the  title  of  this  i 
been — on  the  motion  of  the 
that  nr.ii.ii.  • .  ...ild  havebe 
soiii.  ,  hypolheti 

To  II  III  Hicrvey  I 

for  the  demonstration  of  the  cour* 
takes  in  lis  disinbulion  to  iIif  '.rvcr 
rate  parts  of  the   body ;  i- ' ' 
only  obloquy  for  his  pain', 
physician   brcanie  dimini-^ 
Harvey  was  physician  to  1 
tal ;  he  was  forty-uiie  when  iip  ['ifi 
doctrine,  and  he  is  rniiilt'd  ii,  iIm 
Humr,  of  liavlt'-  — '      •'- •   -'ah 
stmiriy  >tU>ne,  w  ; 
He  fJcducMl  lla.   ..... 
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laaadlDlkelMUt  h)  a  circular  way,  priact- 
j  ftj  ttm  tbt  dopotition  of  the  valves  of  that 

Salvbcii  u«  clearly  so  constructed  33  to 
il  fumtt  of  a  fluid  only  in  one  direction ; 
(kAaWidM  the  consideration  that,  when  an  ar- 
f  •tpoed,  the  jet  tiiat  flows  from  the  punc- 
tn  inailirection  from  the  heart,  and  the 
rau  llir contrary  direction  when  we  open  a 
^■dt  ligature  upon  an  artery  causing  blood 
on   the  side   nearest   the   heart, 
l(i(plaic  00  a  vein  occasions  the  iwell 
tw  puncture.  He  found  too  that  animals 
I  to  death  by  wounds  in  arteries  or  veins. 
tly  the  course  of  the  blood  was  de- 
by  niicroscopic  observations  on  cold 
inuls,  as  on  irogs,  which  show  a  per- 
'  of  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  arte- 
MBCe  into  the  veins,  completing  the 

areoUtion  was,    it  must  be  admitted, 
'  Uatod  at  by  Servetus,  a  Spanish  phy- 
Im>  was  burnt  to   death  by  Calvin  in 
,  fat  iiapu^ng  a  belief  in  the  Trinity ;  but 
on  which  so  much  stress  has  been 
anticipation   of  the   Harveyan    dis- 
I  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  has 
I(k  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  scope 
^deanjr  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
Bt  of  the  pulmonary  circulation ; 
ikM  made  io  so  obscure  and  imperfect  a 
I  to  give  the  impression  of  the  discoverer's 
ily  aware  of  the  nature  and  eitent  of 


I  duMnfy. 
It  HticJa  Axii 


t  HticJa  AxitToif  Y  will  be  found  an  ac- 

ttniclure,  form,  and  position,  of  the 

l;  tu  that  account,  in  pages  175  and 

Li4.w«  refer  the  reader ;  here  merely  call- 

I  to  ihe  circumstance  that  the  organ  is 

[Wilh  v;ilves  or  circular  folds  of  mem- 

aic  M  constructed  as  to  fall  down 

1  the  paaaage  of  a  fluid  into  its  cavity, 

up  by  the  contraction  of  the 

I  B«  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  fluid  in 

litection  in  which  it  entered  ;  it  was 

ion  of  the  heart,  and  from  ob- 

lalwlar  bodies  at  the  mouths  of  tlie 

els  from  the  heart,  which,  as  we 

,  led  Harvey  to  those  reflections 

HfWll'l  ■'"'    in    his  ascertainment   of  the 

1;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  for 

student  to  preserve  a  constant 

rncollection  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 

I  of  like  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  in 

\  Id  become  familiar  with  the  mode  in  which 

fluid  eflecu  its  circuit — vital  fluid,  ue 

under  the  notion  that  vitality  can  be 

1  of  tlw  blood  any  mure  Itian  of  other 

j«f  •  living  organised  body,  but  merely  to 

^"^   ^  llaa  fluid  is  as  it  were  the  fountain 

I  ad  parts  of  the  system  are  supplied 

I  for  the  various  processes  and  ope- 

'  liAr.     That  life  ts  in  tlie  blood  is  as 

ky  alnost  as  to  say  that  the  soul  is  in 

or  that  aflections  reside  in  the 

■  of  llius  localising  the  living 

l|ht   to  be  abandoned,  with  indeed 

tfal  leads  to  the  inference  that  we 

g,  find  out  what  life  is,  or  where 


There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  (bllowing  the 
course  of  the  aneries  from  their  commencement 
in  the  heart  to  their  final  destination.  Authors 
talk  of  minute  branches  ending  in  the  open 
moutlisof  exhalants  which  pour  out  a  particular 
fluid,  either  on  the  surfaces  of  membranes  or  by 
themselves;  and  these  inferences  are  made  rather 
from  what  is  seen  in  tlie  way  of  effect  than  of 
actual  structure,  for  no  microscopic  observations 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  tracing  these  open 
endings  of  the  vessels  ;  and  it  is  to  this  moment 
a  disputed  point  by  what  machinery  these  seve- 
ral exhalations  and  secretions  arc  eflected,  and 
whellier  the  whole  of  what  we  are  generally 
accustomed  to  consider  exhalation  or  secretion 
from  open  extremities  may  not  be  merely  001- 
ings  through  the  sides  of  close  vessels.  At  any 
rale  the  termination  of  arteries  into  the  veins  is 
tlie  only  one,  as  stated  in  the  article  An  atomy, 
which  has  yet  been  absolutely  demonstrated. 

When  considering  tlie  very  curious  subject  of 
absorption  we  alluded.to  this  question  of  vascular 
termination  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  do  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  communication  is  accom- 
plished between  the  system  of  arteries  and  that 
of  veins,  or  rather  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  is  conveyed  from  one  to  another  part  of 
this  admirable  machinery. 

The  blood,  returning  from  its  circuit  round 
the  body,  is  received  into  the  riglit  or  anterior 
auricle  and  ventricle ;  from  this  cavity  il  is  pro- 
jected through  the  great  pulmonary  arteries  into 
the  lungs;  having  circulated  through  these 
organs  it  returns  by  the  pulmonary  veins  into 
the  left  or  posterior  auricle  and  ventricle,  whence 
it  gets  into  the  aorta,  through  which  it  passes  on 
to  be  distributed  through  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  the  arterial  system,  to  be  returned  into 
the  right  or  anterior  part,  whence  we  began  the 
description  of  the  blood's  course.  Neither  right 
and  left,  nor  anterior  and  postenor,  are  correctly 
descriptive  of  the  sides  of  the  heart,  and  physio- 
logists often  now  use  the  term  pulmonic  to  de- 
note the  side  of  the  heart  which  used  lobe  called 
the  riglit,  and  systemic  to  indicate  the  left:  the 
right  as  we  have  said  being  that  part  from  which 
the  lungs  receive  their  supply  of^  blood,  and  the 
left  bein^  the  part  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  this  last  being,  a«  might  be  supposed,  and 
as  we  have  already  said  (see  Akatomt  page  288) 
the  roost  powerful  of  the  two  cavities.  A  sort 
of  double  circulation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  thus 
eflected,  one  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other 
ilirouzh  the  body  generally,  a  fact  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  iu 
the  next  section,  which  will  treat  of  the  respira- 
tory process,  and  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in 
the  animal  economy. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  are  described  as  an 
alternate  systole  and  diastole,  or  conlraclion  and 
relaxation,  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  in  suc- 
cession. Thus,  when  the  ventricles  distende<l 
with  blood  contract  upon  their  contents  to  force 
the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta, 
the  auricles  at  this  moment  relax  and  receive  a 
fresh  supply  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
from  the  vena  cavn-.  (Jn  applying  (he  ear  or 
a  stethoscope,  says  T)r.  Elliot.s«n,  to  the  leitiim 
of  the    heart,  the  dislinrl  sound  of  llie  action 
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of  the  ventricle!  und  nuricles  may  at  once 
be  perceived.  At  the  moment  of  tlic  arte- 
rial puUe  is  heard  a  dull  sound,  and  iiumedi- 
ately  afterwards,  without  any  interval,  a  clearer 
sound,  similar  to  the  noise  of  a  valve  or  to  the 
licking  of  a  dog.  The  former  arises  from  tlie 
action  of  the  ventricles,  the  latter  from  that  of 
the  auricles. 

The  former  occupies  about  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  time,  the  latter  one-fourth  or  one- 
third,  and  then  a  pause  occurs  of  another  one- 
fourth.  Tliis  is  termed  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's 
action. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  ordinarily  heard 
in  health  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth 
and  seventh  ribs,  and  under  ihe  inferior  parts  of 
the  sternum ;  those  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in 
the  former  situation,  those  of  the  right  in  the  latter. 
The  shock  or  stroke  occurs  at  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  The  force  and  extent  of 
the  sound  and  of  the  shock,  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart's  action  are  variously  altered  m  disease, 
and  other  sounds  superadded. 

'  If,'  says  Richerhand,  and  we  shall  here  make  a 
long  extract  from  this  excellent  physiologist,  *  I 
am  asked  why  the  four  cavities  of  Ihe  heart  do 
not  all  contract  at  once,  I  answer  that  it  is  easier 
to  assign  the  final  than  the  proximate  cause.  If 
the  contraction  of  these  cavities  had  been  simul- 
taneous, instead  of  being  successive,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  auricles  could  not  have  emptied 
themselves  into  the  ventricles.  The  alternate  action 
is  moreover  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  heart, 
any  more  than  the  other  organs,  is  unable  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  action,  the  principle  of  its 
motion  which  is  soon  exhaused  being  incapable 
of  restoring  itself  except  during  rest.  But  the 
alternations  of  action  and  repose  in  organs, 
which,  like  tlie  heart,  perform  functions  essen- 
tial to  life,  must  be  extremely  short  in  their  du- 
ration, and  at  very  close  intervals. 

'  The  cavities  of  the  heart,  however,  are  not 
entirely  passive  during  dilatation,  and  the  action 
of  that  organ  does  not  wholly  depend  on  Ihe 
excitement  of  the  blood  in  its  parietes  (a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  disputed),  since  Ihe  heart,  after 
it  has  been  torn  from  the  body  of  a  living  ani- 
mal, palpitates,  its  cavities  contract  and  dilate 
tliough  quite  emptied  of  blood,  and  ap|.iear 
agitated  by  alternate  motions,  which  become 
binter  as  the  part  gets  cold.  If  you  attempt  to 
check  the  diastole  (dilatation')  of  the  heart,  this 
orinn  resists  the  hanrl  which  compresses  it,  and 
its  cavities  appear  endowed  with  a  power  which 
(iaien  termed  puUivt,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
dilate  to  receive  the  blood,  and  not  because  they 
receive  it.  In  that  respect  the  heart  dllTerf 
essentially  from  the  arteries  whose  dilatation  is 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  blood,  what- 
ever some  physiologists  may  have  said  to  the 
contrary.  I  have  repeated,  but  unsuccessfully, 
the  famous  experiment  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  be  proved  that  dies*  vessels  have  the  power 
of  movinji  independently  of  the  presence  of  the 
Mood  (this  n  a  question  to  which  we  sIi.aII  im- 
mediately advert).  An  artery  ^continues  Itich- 
etltand)  tied  and  emptied  of  olood,  contracts 
between  the  two  ligatures,  but  is  no  longer  leen 
to  move  in  alternate  coatrtctions. 


'The  heart  manifestly  shortetis  itsetC 
base  appruaclies  towards  tlie  ajxix  dunq 
systole  or  contraction  of  the  veotriclei. 
became    elongated    as    some    aoatoraisls  i 
thouglit,  the  tricuspcd  and  oiclial   valves 
be  incapable  of  fulfilling  Ihe  functions  to  t 
they   are   destined,  since  Ihe  column*  rifr*,'' 
whose  tendons  are  inserted  in  the  edge*  of  (k^ 
valves,  would  keep  them  applied  to  i: 
of  the  ventricles.     The  pulsations  »ii 
in  the  intervals  between  the   cartilages 
fifth  and  sixth  true  ribs  are  orcanootd  I 
apex  of  the  heart  which  strikes  agunit  I 
ctes  of  the  chest.     In  the  explanation 
phenomenon  it  is  not  neces.sary    to   ado 
elongation  of  the  heart  during   its  syvtole^ 
sufficient  to  consider  that  the  base  of  ih«^ 
in  which  the  auricles  are  situated,  r«U  I 
the  vertical  column,  and  that  these  two  i 
by  dilating  at  the  same  time,  and  by  their  I 
lity  to  move  the  vertebne  before  which  ih 
situated,  displace  the  heart  and   thrust  it « 
wards  and  forwards.    This  motion  depcn  ' 
wise  on  the  effort  which  the  blood  sent  i 
Horta  makes  to  bring  to  a  straight  line  l 
vature  of  the  arterj-,  which  reacts  and  • 
downwarils  and  for>vards  the  whole 
heart,  as  it  were,  suspended  lo  it.' 

Magendic's  remarks  on  the  motion* 
heart  as  externally  perceived  are  the  folio 

'  Each  time  the  ventricles  contract  tbtt 
bulk  of  tlie  heart  is  suddenly  earned 
and  the  apex  of  the  organ  strikes  the  left  | 
of  the  chest  opposite   the   space   bet* 
sixlli  and  seventh  true  ribs. 

'  ITiis  displacement   forwards   of  Ihtj 
during  the  systole  has  given  rise  to  a 
obstinate  controversy :  some    pretend 
heart  shortens  in  contracting;  others 
tliat  it  Icnirthens,  and  that  it  ought 
to  do  so ;  for  without  this  it  would  not  I 
to  strike  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  as  it  I 
than  an  inch  distant  from  it  during  the  <* 
A  great  number  of  animals  were  useh 
ficed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  was  seen  to  le 
shorten  by  different  obsen'en  at  the  M 
But   what  experiment  was  not  able  to  | 
very  simple  arvpiment  accomplished, 
happciie-l  10  diop  in  d'n. 
showed  ili.1t   if  the  he-art 
tole,  the  nictral  and  iricu-pi'i  > 
by  the  rarnous  roluniri')  woiil' 
shut    the   aiiriculo-venin<  "I  " 
advocates  for  Ihe   lengll 
longer  held  out ;  Iml   it   t 
strated    in   what  manner,  when    ti><< 
shortened,  (lie  lieart  directs  itxelf  forwani.*^ 

Sennc  showed  that  this  phenomeMn  i 
on  three  things  ;  Ist.  The  dilatatioo  of  f 
cles,  which  is  made  during  the  c<mti 
the  ventricles ;    2d.  The  dilalalioa  of  i 
and  pulmonary  army,  in  «.uu»WJU—Q>j 
introouction  of  the  blood,  propMMd  M| 

the  ventricles  ;  3d.  The  erection  Dt  ttm  I . 

the  aorta,  produced  by  the  coatnebM  aft 
left  ventricle. 

As  the  determination  of  this  petal  IibMI 
ter  not  merely  of  curioMty,  but  ha*  i 


imaprciaily  in  reference  to  disordered 
■  of  thv  organ,  and  iis  conscquenl 
iti,  we  ifaall  further  extract  from  another 
)  pkjsiologist  a  passage  referrint;  tu  tbe 
ma  add  ike  comments  on  the  passage 
te  jiht  siolooiii  of  this  countr)-. 
y»i.  ''.umenbach,  'of  the  ven- 

MB  V,  ^,< I  to  be  spent  one-third  of 

tt  ifae  whole  action  of  the  heart,  is  per- 
I  Mich  a  way  that  (heir  external  portions 
I  lowmrds  their  septum,  and  tbe  apex  of 
towwda  tbe  base.  This  at  tirst  sight 
iproved  by  the  circumstance  of  tlie  a\iex 
fumt  tbe  left  nipple,  and  consequently 
p  elongated, — a  circumstance,  however, 
tibuted  to  the  double  impetus  of  the 
tmtng  into  the  auricles  and  expelled 
vaMndM,  by  which  double  impetus  the 
dnren  against  that  part  of  the 

r  we  have  the  following  re- 
r.  Elliotson  :— 

accounted   for  this  in  1746. 

and  diastole  of  the  heart   simply 

I  peodacc  such  an  effect ;  nor  could  it 
I  tirQd«ice<l  if  it  had  thrown  the  blood 
Mg)il  tube  in  tbe  direction  of  the  axis 
I  ventricle,  as  is  the  case  with  fish  and 
nr  rtintin  of  animals;  but  by  throwing 
.  iato  ■  curved  tube,  viz.  the  aorta,  that 
it*  curve  endeavours  to  throw  itself 
ri^  line  lo  increase  its  capacity ;  but 
^Bg  the  fixed  point  against  the  back. 
IR  in  some  degree  loose  and  pendu- 
4ttl!iience  of  its  own  action  is  thrown 
U,aad  it  is  tilted  from  and  against  tlie 
est.' 

i  is  generally  allowed,'  continues 

(marks  that  in  the  frog  also, 

:  aorta,  the  point  of  the  heart 

inng   the    contraction  ;    and 

!  the  heart  of  a  dog  continues 

ang  extracted  from  the  chest, 

up  It  each  contraction  of  the 

Bnence   is   ascnbable   likevrise    in 

I  to  the  distension  nf  the  auricles ; 

the  anex  cive  the  usual  stroke 

I  bis  aislenditig  the  left  auricle 

',  hai  ihowti  a  similar  influence 

cle  also.' 

i  the  following  passage  on  tliis 

I  tin  blood  is  forced  into  the  arteries 
•  where  they  issue  from  the 
their  distension  lengthened, 
ftrds  straight  lines ;  and,  caus- 
dpitate  in  their  motions,  com- 
segmeot  of  a  circle,  when 
_   ilantad  and  sinistrad,  is  made 
I  the  left  side.     The  same  kind  of 
;  alto  hteii  observed  by  the  cele- 
iing  the  left  or  systemic 
lliat  thi'  stroke  which    is 
'  .  I  of  two  dis- 
iv  or  in  com- 
iioiiijucly  siiuiited 
thorax,  wliere  the 
.tJ  anil  dextmd,  and 


that  of  the  apex  cini^trad  and  sacrad.  In  com 
binatioo  as  tne  firit  of  tbe  two  by  removing  tbe 
pressure  will  facilitate  the  influx  of  the  venous 
blood  into  the  left  or  systemic  auricle  which  is 
situated  dorsad;  so  die  second,  l>y  the  inRiix  of 
blood  iiilo  the  auricle,  will  contribute  in  its  turn 
to  faciliiule  the  circular  motion  of  tbe  heart  pro- 
ceeding from  the  arteries.' 

The  power  of  the  heart  is  in  some  measure 
restrained  by  the  pericardium,  and  tliis  circum- 
stance ought  always  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, both  in  natural  and  di9ea>>ed  conditions  of 
tlie  organs. 

In  respect  to  the  qttuntity  of  blood  which  is 
tranamiiled  at  each  ventricular  contraction  or 
systole  into  tlie  arterial  system,  opinion  in  some 
measure  varies.  Blumenbach  estimates  the 
quantity  transmitted  into  the  aorla  by  each  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle  at  about  two  ounces, 
and  he  supposes  that  all  the  blood  of  the  body 
must  pass  through  the  heart  seventy-five  times 
every  hour.  '  That  the  powers  of  the  heart  can- 
not,' he  says,  '  be  accurately  calculated  is  clear 
upon  reflecting  that  neither  the  volume  of  the 
blood  projected  at  each  pulsation,  nor  the  celerity 
nor  distance  of  its  projection,  much  less  the 
obstacles  to  the  powers  of  the  heart,  can  be  ac- 
curately determined.  A  rough  calculation  may 
be  made  by  taking  every  probable  conjecture  to- 
gether ;  v.  c.  if  the  mean  mass  of  the  blood  is 
considered  as  ten  pounds  or  120  ounces;  the 
pulsation  seventy-live  in  a  minute,  or  4500  in 
an  hour;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled 
from  the  left  ventricle  at  each  contraction  as  two 
ounces  ;  it  follows  tliat  all  the  blood  must  pass 
through  (he  heart  seventy-live  times  every  hour.' 
The  mean  quantity  of  blood  is  however  estimated 
too  low  by  this  physiologisL  Uicherand  on  the 
same  subject  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms : — 

The  quanlitr  of  blood  which  each  contraction 
of  tbe  ventricles  sends  into  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  most  probably  does  not  exceed 
two  ounces  in  each  of  these  vessels.  The  fnrco 
with  which  the  heart  acts  on  the  blood  wluch  it 
sends  into  tliem  is  but  imperfectly  known,  how- 
ever numerous  the  calculations  by  which  il  has 
been  endeavoured  to  solve  this  physiological 
problem.  In  fact,  from  Kelt,  who  estimates  at  a 
few  ounces  only  the  force  of  the  heart,  to  Borelli, 
who  makes  it  amount  to  180,000  lbs.  we 
have  the  calculations  of  Michelot,  J  urine,  Ro- 
binson, Morgan,  Hales,  SaiiAages,  Chcselden, 
ic. ;  but,  as  Vecy  D'Aiyr  observes,  not  one  of 
these  calculations  is  without  some  error,  either 
anatomical  or  arithmetical ;  hence  we  may  con- 
clude, with  Haller,  that  die  force  of  the  heart  is 
great,  but  that  it  is  perliap*  im|>os«ible  to  esti- 
mate it  with  mathematical  precision.  If  we 
open  the  chest  in  a  living  animal,  and  make  a 
puncture  in  its  heart,  and  introduce  ft  finger 
into  the  wound,  pretty  considetable  pressure  is 
felt  during  ihe  contraction  of  the  ventricles. 
'  Anil,'  sayd  Blumenbach,  '  die  impetus  of  the 
blood  passing  from  the  heart  may  be  conceived 
by  the  violence  and  alliiiidc  of  tlit?  stream,  pro- 
jecting from  a  large  wounded  artery,  iiiiiated 
near  it.  I  have  seen  the  blood  driven  at  first  to 
the  distance  of  about  five  feet  fiom  the  cirolid 
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of  an  adult  and  robust  man.  The  experiments 
of  Hales,'  our  author  poes  on  to  say,  '  in  which 
the  blood  was  received  into  very  long  glass  tubes 
fixed  10  the  arteries  of  living  animals,  and  the 
length  of  the  projection  measured,  are  indeed 
beautiful,  like  every  thing  done  by  this  philoso- 
pher, who  was  calculated  by  nature  for  such  en- 
quiries. But,  if  the  force  of  the  heart  is  to  be  esti- 
mated in  this  way,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
pressure  of  the  volume  of  blood  contained  in  the 
tube,  and  gravitating  upon  the  left  ventricle. 
Tlie  result  of  Ilales's  calculations  was,  that  the 
blood  being  projected  from  the  human  carotid 
to  the  height  of  seven  fifct  and  a  half,  and  the 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle  being  tificen  square 
inches,  a  column  of  blood  weighing  6r5  lbs. 
Was  incumlicnt  upon  the  ventricle,  and  overcome 
by  its  systole.' 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  as  indeed  the  later 
physiologists  have  admitted,  that  vital  forces  are 
not  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  calculations 
and  estimates  as  those  exerted  upon  inert  mat- 
ter; and  that  therefore  estimates  founded  upon 
the  analogies  of  natural  philosophy  generally 
must  in  their  very  nature  be  fallacious.  It  is 
however  at  the  same  time  evident  that  the  heart 
must  act  with  very  considerable  force  in  bring- 
ing about  the  circular  ini|)clus,  even  though  we 
admit  that  it  may  be  much  aiuisted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vessels  themselves.  How  far  tliese 
last  are  instnimental  towards  completing  the 
process  we  are  presently  to  investigate;  but  let 
us  rir.it  enquire  what  it  is  that  excites  the  heart 
to  contract,  and  consequently  to  propel  its  con- 
tained blood'  The  ancients  were  satisfied  in 
replying  to  this  question  by  supposing  a  pul- 
sihc  virtue  or  power  in  the  heart  by  which  it 
commenced  ana  carried  on  its  actions;  and  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  in  later  times,  talked  with  but  lit- 
tle more  precision  of  '  the  stimulus  of  necessity' 
exciting  the  organ  to  contract.  The  following 
arc  the  terms  employed  to  express  this  idea  by 
the  able  physiologist  whom  we  have  just  named. 
*  The  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
heart  constitute  a  part  of  the  cirailation;  and 
the  whole  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  ne- 
cessity, the  constitution  demanding  it  and  be- 
coming a  stimulus.  It  is  rather,  therefore,  the 
want  of  repletion  which  makes  a  negative  im- 
pression on  the  constitution,  which  becomes  the 
stimulus,  than  the  immediate  impression  of 
something  applied  to  the  heart.  This  we  see  to 
be  the  case  wherever  a  constant  supply,  or  some 
kind  of  aid,  is  wanted  in  consequence  of  some 
action.  We  have  as  regularly  the  stimulus  for 
respiration ;  the  moment  one  is  finLshed  an  im- 
mediate demand  taking  place ;  and,  if  prevented, 
as  this  action  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will, 
the  stimulus  of  want  is  increased.  We  have  the 
stimulus  of  want  of  food,  which  takes  place 
regularlr  in  health,  and  so  it  is  with  the  circula- 
tion, 'hie  heart,  we  find,  can  rest  one  stroke, 
but  the  constitution  feels  it ;  even  the  mind  and 
the  heart  are  thereby  stimulated  lo  action.  The 
I'onstant  nant  in  the  constitution  of  this  action 
in  the  lieart  is  as  much  as  the  constant  action  of 
the  spring  of  a  clock  is  to  its  pendulum,  all 
haoKing  or  depending  upon  each  other.' 

We  luve  above  called  this  mode  of  accounting 


for  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  i 
nate  and  unceasing  contraction  and  dib 
vague  one,  not  out  of  any  disrespect  U>  thc| 
physiologist  who  has  proposed  it,  but 
ground   of  its   being   merely  a  substituli 
words  for  things,  and  a  confounding  the  i 
of  final  and  efficient  causes — a  mistake 
pervaded  the  reasonings  of  the  ancieol* 
they    discussed    the    question    of  qualiti 
powers,  but  which  ought  not  lo  l»ve  dii 
the  otherwi.ie  masterly  speculations  and  [ 
phising  of  Mr.  John   ilunter;  and  we  : 
rather  disposed  to  dwell  U[>on  the  entx,  j 
much  as  there  may  be  a  dis|>osition  to  i 
proportioned  to  the  mcnt  of  the  perxxk^ 
pounding  it.     We  are  not  indeed  alone  i 
severity   of  comment    in  the  present 
We  recollect  being  struck  some  twenty  ^ 
since  with  the  same  kind  of  objectioa  < 
now  urging  to  language  of  this  kind,  in  Dr.l 
does's  preface  to  Brown's  Elements  of  I " 
and  in  an  able  book  which  now  liesbefoicl 
meet  with  the  following  remarks  on  the  i 
of '  the  stimulus  of  necessity.' 

'  Mr.  Hunter's   Treatise   on   the   Bio 
work,'  says  Ur.  Mason  Cood,  '  of  sucb  i 
merit,  so  rich  in  facts,  and  so  valuable  i*  i 
marks,   tliut,  notwithstanding  n  few  luee^ 
and  chimerical  speculations  that  occ 
vt'ilder  it,  there  is  no  book  on  phyiiolo 
the   student  ought  to  study  more 
Yet  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  la  _ 
read,'  alluding  to  tlie  quoution  we  b««  | 
made,  '  has  no  great  deal  of  raeanin^t  in  il| 
Uiat  it  does  little  more  than  tell  us  that  the  j 
contracts  because  it  does  contract,  ot,  i 
the    circulation    takes  place  because  il  i 
place.' 

But  the  question  recurs,  what  is  the  i 
or  efficient  cause  of  the  heart's  perp 
rather  alternate,  motion  '.     Some  hare 
this  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  acting  up 
peculiar  irritability  of  the  heart;  some  u>l 
citement  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  oil 
vacuum  taking  place  In  the  cavities,  tnlol 
according  to  the  common  laws  of  deriv 
it  has  been  expressed,  a  vacuum  takes 
and,  blood  thus  rushing  in,  a  coniraotioa  i 
sarily  occurs  to  prevent  over  distenaioo. 

It  would  seem  fan  to  infer  that  no  one  I 
principle  can  be  looked  up  to  as  the  sole  I 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question,  and  liat-i 
who  are  busilv  employed  on  the  one  T 
prove  that  it  is  the  stimulus  of  the  Uo 
on  the  other  that  it  is  that  of  the  otnu 
both  right  and  both    wnmg.     Uxygco, 
universal  excitant,  was  the  favorite  dM 
some   physiologists   soon   after   the 
doctrines  of  animal  Ufe  cume  lo  be  [ 
but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chaplpr  oo  . 
lum,  a  great  deal  had  been  taken  for  gi 
reference  to  the   reception  of  oxygen 
blood,    or  Its  absorption  by  tliat   fluid. 
subsequent  experiments  and  reasooiags  htM  to  | 
some  measure  invalidated.  I 

Perhaps  the  account  given  by  niiinmihri  til 
the  rationale  of  the  heart's  action  is  asiia  ~ 

tatisfitctory  as  any  that  hat  been  ol 
shall  therefore  use  the  (teedom  of  tat 
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!  comioeoU  of  hU  ible  translator 

axlcrfttl  and,  while  life  remains,  con- 
|th  of  tlie  beaii  is  univeTSally  allowed 
upon  its  irritability,  in  which  it  very 
a,  especially  as  to  duration,  every 
alar  put. 

t  parietes  of  the  cavities  are  excited  to 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  btood  is  proved 
Eriment  of  Haller,  who  lengthened  at 
e  motion  of  either  side  of  the  heart 
(  it  tbe  stimulus  of  blood  for  a  longer 
I  ibe  other. 

t,'  tays  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  remarkini; 
■gc,  '  the  heart  of  frogs  contracts  and 
inately  for  a  length  of  time  when 
body  and  destitute  of  blood.'  And 
farther  to  the  experiments   of  Mr. 

0  divided  the  great  vessels  in  rabbits, 
tbe  action  of  the  heart  '  apparently 
for  at  least  two  minutes  after  that 
the  great  blood  vessels  were  empty  of 
Bat  the  quantity  of  blood,'  our  com- 
nj  properly  adds,  *  greatly  influences 
if  the  heart.' 

■ft  goes  on  to  say, '  The  great  influ- 
Brres  over  the  heart  is  demonstrated 
t-ol  the  cardiac  nerves,  and  by  the 
ithy  between  the  heart  and  most  func- 
vcr  different.  A  convincing  proof  of 
xmstant  sympathy  of  the  heart  during 
>i<Kt  health  with  all  the  passions  and 
ham  vis  in  various  disorders. 
It  inpoitaoce  of  blood  to  the  irritability 

1  is  evident  from  the  great  abuudance 
MeU  in  its  muscular  substance. 
nhj»  it  is  very  probable  that  the  im- 
[  the  nerves  in  this  respect  is  greater 

'  muscles,  and  of  the  blood  in  the 

FHiese  two  powers  of  tlie  heart  there 
•hich  is  mechanical,  dependent  upon 
mi  contributing  greatly  m  all  prnba- 
■lain  the  circulation.  For,  when  the 
^•Ued  from  the  contracted  cavities,  a 
bs  place,  into  which,  according  to  the 
m»  of  derivation,  the  blood  from  the 
nks  oust  rush,  being  prevented  by 
ralves  from  regurgitating.' 
mnciple  of  vacuum  to  which  Blumen- 

•lloaes  will  be  found  an  important 
^fer  in  the  connexion  which  the  respi- 
HBi  the  circulatory  process,  we  shall 
Ra  the  remarks  of  Dr.  £.  on  tbe  text 
rat,  in  reference  to  this  point.  '  The 
lUke  vacuum  pointed  out  by  Rudiger, 
^■br  Dr.  Andrew  WlUon,  and  men- 
^■■ble  by  lialler,  John  Hunter,  Sec, 
^K  ably  displayed  by  Dr.  Carson  of 
■VIm  (Quantity  of  blood,  the  length  of 

tfxt  the  various  obstacles  opposi-d  to 
•.ttuder,  in  his  opinion,  the  mere  pro- 
mtt  M  ttie  heart  insufficient  to  main- 
Rolition  perjjetually.  But  assistance 
If*"  'uuiii,  which  takes  place 

■<  organ  when  the  conlrac- 

IWVKUiar  iitjres  is  over.  Tlie  blood 
fn  IMO  each  relaxed  cavity,  and  the 
"       '  I  donble  office  of  a  forcing  and 


a  suction  pump.  The  situation  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  is  tlius  explained  : — ^Tliere  are  valves 
between  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  two  great  arteries,  because  behind 
each  of  these  four  openin;^  is  a  cavity  of  the 
heart,  alternately  dilating  and  affording  a  vacuum 
into  which,  were  there  no  valves,  the  blood  would 
be  drawn  retrograde.  At  the  venous  openings 
of  the  auricles  no  valves  exist,  because  they  do 
not  open  from  a  cavity  of  the  heart — from  a  part 
ever  experiencing  a  vacuum;  and,  therefore,  the 
blood  cannot,  when  the  auricles  contract,  move 
retrograde,  but  will  necessarily  press  forward 
into  the  ventricles,  which  at  that  moment  are 
offering  a  vacuum.' — '  All  allow  that,  when  the 
heart  is  relaxed,  its  cavities  enlarge,  though  some 
ascribe  this  to  its  elasticity,  and  others  regard  it 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  arrangement  ol 
its  fibres.  Experiment  proves  the  same.  Dr. 
Carson  extracted  the  hearts  of  some  frogs,  and 
immediately  put  them  into  water,  blood  warm. 
They  were  thrown  into  violent  action,  and  upon 
some, occasions  projected  a  small  stream  of  a 
bloody  color  through  the  transparent  fluid.  The 
water  could  not  have  been  projected  unless  pre- 
viously imbibed.  It  was  thought  that  a  stream 
of  the  same  kind  continued  to  be  projected  at 
every  succeeding  contraction,  but  that  after  the 
first  or  second  It  ceased  to  be  observable  in  con- 
iiequence  of  the  fluid,  supposed  to  be  imbibed 
and  projected,  losing  its  bloody  tinge,  and  be- 
coming transparent,  or  of  the  same  color  with 
the  fluid  in  which  the  heart  was  immersed.  The 
organ  %vas  felt  to  expand  during  relaxation — a 
fact  stated  long  ago  by  Pechlin.' 

A  vacuum,  in  some  way  or  otiier,  or  in  somt 
part  or  other,  produced  as  one  of  the  principles 
connected  with  circulating  agency,  is  contended 
for  by  several  physiologists.  Dr.  Barry  has  re- 
cently referred  this  vacuum  to  the  respiratory 
process  in  a  manner  diflerent  from  Dr.  Carson, 
and  we  have  just  been  looking  over  a  paper  in 
the  Lancet,  which  attributes  it  to  the  repealed 
closing  of  the  glottis ;  but  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  proceed  at  present  further  into  this 
enquiry,  but  go  on  to  the  consideration  of  ano- 
ther disputed  point,  vii.  whether  this  projectile 
force  of  the  heart,  connected  with  its  properties 
of  suction,  supposing  them  to  exirt,  be  stifficient 
to  convey  the  blood  the  whole  round  of  its  cir- 
cuit, or  whether  the  vessels  through  which  it 
flows  are  at  all,  or  to  what  extent,  auxiliary  forces ; 
whether,  in  other  words,  the  arteries  and  veins 
are  mere  cotiduiis,  or  whether  any  share  is  cor>- 
trihnlcd  by  them  to  the  propulsion  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  Harvey,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation, supposed  the  whole  projecting  power  to 
reside  in  the  heart,  in  which  opinion  he  has  been 
followed  by  physiologists  of  much  note  ;  and  in- 
deed the  doctrine  of  the  passivity,  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  the  arterial  tunes  has  recently  been 
revived,  and  ably  defended  by  Parry  and  others. 
The  reader,  by  turning  to  the  article  A.naiomv, 
will  find  that  the  coats  of  artencs  have  been 
described  as  consisting  partly  of  muscular  fi- 
bres; but  it  is  contended  by  many  that  muscu- 
larity is  erroneously  conceived  to  apjiertain  to 
these  fibres,  since  they  are  destitute  of  fibnne, 
aud   do    not  contract  upon  the  application  ol 
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those  (timuli  which  inrariably  produce  this  pfltrct 
upon  true  muscular  substance.  It  is  further 
inninlained  that  the  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  arteries,  in  the  mannerjuitldescribed 
as  the  actions  of  the  heart,  have  never  been 
proved  even  by  those  physiologists  who  award 
to  them  an  independent  and  active  power.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  urged  that  a  function  so  orderly  and 
regular  as  that  of  the  circulation  cannot  well  be 
luppused  obnoxious  to  those  casualties  which 
would  be  likely  to  arise  out  of  a  separate  and 
independent  action  in  the  several  conduits  con- 
Teying  the  blood.  The  utmost  power  then  that 
these  philosophers  award  to  the  arteries  is  that  of 
elasticity,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  tonicity,  by  which 
the  dilalalion  from  the  impetus  of  the  blood  is 
kept  within  due  limits,  and  thus  the  current 
maiutained.  These  armiraenls  are  strengthened 
by  allusions  to  diseased  conditions.  ISichat,  fur 
instance,  whose  theory  of  the  circulation  denies 
the  abstract  action  of  the  arteries,  remarks  that 
all  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  blood  imply 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  heart  ibelf,  while 
the  arteries  may  be  ossified,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble degree  and  extent,  without  occasioning  any 
disturbance.  .Some  indeed  have  gore  so  far  as 
to  deny  that,  in  the  structure  of  the  arterial  tubes, 
any  thing  can  be  found  that  bears  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  muscle;  thus  Mr.  Harp,  in  his 
work  on  the  stomach,  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  terms : — '  Having  sought  in  vain  for 
the  reputed  muscular  coat  uf  au  arter^',  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  tube  is  constructed  of 
cellular  tissues,  which,  from  its  difTereiit  degrees 
of  density  or  compactness,  appear  to  form  sepa- 
rate coats ;  and  which  from  its  yielding  power 
is  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  circulation  by  the 
impulse  which  the  blood  receives  from  the  heart 
alone,  the  great  muscular  power  of  which  appears 
more  than  sufficient  for  propelling  it  through 
elastic  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  body.' 

Those  philosophers  who  defend  the  opposite 
doctrine,  viz.  that  the  arteriei  contract  ana  dilate 
alternately,  as  does  the  heart,  and  thus  assist  in 
the  circulation  beyond  the  mere  reception  and 
transmission  of  blood,  allege  that  the  inference 
respecting  the  absence  of  muscularity  in  arteries, 
from  their  deficiency  in  fibrin  is  fallacious  ;  since 
muscles  themselves  will  sometimes  resist  all  sti- 
muli, excepting  that  of  their  specific  or  peculiar 
excitant.  '  It  would  be  too  much,'  says  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  who  has  written  a  very  ingenious 
tract  on  the  Circulation,  '  to  infer  that  the  ins  is 
not  muscular  because  it  does  not  act  upon  being 
bricked.  We  see  that  the  heart,  after  it  is  ex- 
hausted and  refuse;;  to  act  whatever  stimulus  be 
applied,  will  contract  when  it  is  distended  ;  be- 
cause distension  is  its  natural  excitement.  I'or 
the  sune  reason  an  intestine  will  revive  and  act 
[upon  being  distended  with  ait, though  it  will  not 
•ct  upon  liemg  pricked  with  needles.'  Aneries 
then,  iiotwithsLindingthey  are  destitute  of  fibrin, 
may,  it  is  argued,  be  provide<l  with  a  faculty 
tantamount  to  positive  muscularity  when  urged 
to  actum  by  their  appropriate  stimulus. 

To  the  position  above  announced,  that  the  coii- 
tmciiiint  and  dilatations  of  arteries  have  never 
been  d(:moiistrated,  it  is  icplied  that  the  lir.inch«s 
af  vessels  which  have  beta  laid  bate  and  exposed 


to  view  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertainiit|, 
are  not  sufficiently  Urge  for  tlieir  acd^ 
thus  detected.     'The  carotid  artery/^ 
Bell,  ■  is  six  inches  in  length,  and 
inch  in   diameter  ;  it  elongates  at 
tion  of  the  heart  a  quarter  of  an 
course  tises  in  its  bed  in  a  curreto 
itself  to  its  confined   place.     Supi 
adds)  that  it  dilates  in  breadth  in  p 
this  elongation,  should  the  dilatation 
to  me  ?' 

Then  again  an  argument  is  oddui 
side  of  the  question  from  the  difficulty 
ing  that  such  a  small  apparatus  as 
should  be  equal  to  propelling  the  ii 
currents  of  blood  at  so  many  diP 
through   many  tortuous  courses,  cofli 
action  in  several  cases  of  gravity,  and 
ferent  circumstances  extcnial  and  inlvi 
body,  to  every  portion  of  the  system. 

Tliese  systemalistj  furtlier  argue  Ik 
augmentation  in  arterial   movements, 
quence  of  local  excitation,  is  totally  ii 
with  the  notion  that  the  alternate  cooM 
dilatations  of  the  heart  are  the  sole  i 
blood's  impetus. 

But  even  admitting,  it  is  said,  tl 
excitation  might  occasionally  take  plod 
enily  with  the  general  passibility  of 
tubes,  how  can  we  account  witliout  iM 
tion  of  positive,    independent,    artetil 
'  for  sudden  increase  and  diminution  oCi 
for  sudden  and  partial   growth,  for  i 
decay  of  parts  wiiile  the  general  body 
for   an  organ    being  plentifully   supji 
blood  one  hour,  and  the  next  left  wli 
nished  quantity?'   Further,  say  the  ofe 
the  Harveyan   and  Parryean  doctrine, 
pose  that  the  heart  is  tlie  only  engine  t 
ing  the  blood,  or  even  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  blood's  motion,  must  leave 
feet  astonishment  when  we  see  it  ossil 
substance,  or  encompassed  with  a  tua 
surrounds  it  wholly,  and  adhere*   lo 
sides.' 

But  the  principal  difficulty  which  iJM 
SIS  in  question  has  to  encounter 
be  constituted  by  tlie  circuai 
with  capillary  circulation; 
structures  which  appear  in  soaie 
ent  from  ihe  mere  termination  of  Iba 
small  capillary  tubes.  It  has  alr«i4jr 
that  other  terminations  of  these  re 
supposed,  althoufih,  jierliaps,  not 
indeed,  in  someinsluiices,  it  i.tdif 
for  the  blood's  entrantr  and  exit 
mission  of  a  i|>ecies  of  extravacatiOB* 
case  of  the  pl.tcciit.1,  where  the  blood 
pear  to  be  thrtiwn  out  into  a  sort 
slniciure,  and  taken  up  agmn  into 
system  by  ii  species  of  imbibing  positf, 
examples,  then,  and  indeed  m  the 
chanKe  of  blood  from  the  cap.lli 
ncs  to  that  of  the  veins,  it 
account  for  the  manner  ii<  which 
its  way  into  the  radicles  of  the  vi 
pose  the  whole  of  circulating  ni 
Itself  into  the  momcnium,  or 
power,  of  the  heart;  indeed,  en 
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JjjfMkMt,  ibcn  appears  roucli  difficulty  in 
ikl  Mood  Uuoogh  tlie  capillary  system 
■1^  and  ioM  Um  capillaries  of  the  reins, 
Winning  tome  imbibioi;  or  absorbent 
IM  the  put  of  the  latter ;  whether  that 
be  exerted  at  the  heart  itself,  iu  the  way 
■hen  <re  nere  considering  the  heart's 
or  whether  it  t>e  assisted  by  a  power  and 
of  tuctioo  in  the  comtneDcing  exlremi- 
db*  *en«as  ramiAcatioos.  We  are  told 
told  truly,  that  injections  thrown 
ihe  arteries  of  a  dead  subject  will 
tipfapetted  oa  into  the  veins;  bat  the  meclia- 
■M  p<iw»i»  which  arv  manifested  tipon  the  t%- 

B«f  ttM  liviog  pnnciple  most  of  course,  to 
llMl,  be  miich  modified  by  the  presence 
icy  rf  life. 
jht  to  be  remarked  that  those  individuals 
liupy  the  alternate  coutraction  and  dilatation 
fife  staiies  do  not  exactly  defend  their  passi- 
■y;  tedMd  the  term  tonicity,  which  Dr.  Parry 
•B  ezprra  arterial  condition,  is  inconsist- 
sach  notion  :  all  that  they,  at  least  most 
■on  to  say  in  defence  of  the  heart  as 
pcoacUing  power  is  this,  that  diis  power 
n  the  bl<Md  into  tubes,  which,  by  their  elas- 
optttt  (or  Its  reception,  and  that  this  elas- 
ioiy  i>  prevented  from  acting  beyond  a  certain 
NIC  by  the  structure  of  the  vessel  itself;  so 
4te  jet  of  blood  which  spirts  out  per  saltern, 
■  ykvviolojisu  express  themselves,  upon  a  wound 
into  a  large  artery,  is  not  so  projected  b«- 
IIk  ««•*!  froin  which  it  immediately  pro- 
Mt*  and  reacts,  or  rather  contracts  and 
doe>  the  ventricle  of  the  heart  itself, 
wiccctsive  streams  are  caused  by  the 
and  relaxation  of  this  last  org-.in. 
apillary  system,  even  of  the  arterial 
UM  of  motion  is  Io«t,  the  blood  in  the 
vcMCi*  flowing;  in  an  equals  tream  ;  and 
mce  is  made  use  of  in  illustration 
of  Ihe  principle  tn  tvhich  we  now 
ach,  it  IS  said,  as  the  influence  of 
tmm  becomes  in  a  great  meisure  lost: 
i^  here  die  artery  siill  doe*  not  lessen 
fl,  or  dilate  and  contract,  as  does  the 
which  all  tiie  blood  issues,  the  power 
over  Its  contained  blood  is  now  less 
pon  the  heart's  force,  and  the  blood 
tn  more  in  the  way  of  continued 
however,  dependent  upon  the  im- 
HOMe  and  centre  of  circulation. 
who  admit  of  the  tibrous  coat  of 
dMcriho  the  capillary  tubes  as  havinK 
to  BOch  larger  proporiion  tn  the 
mie  tfen  »  the  case  with  the  larger  ar- 
•nrf  lhi»  ooiMtniclion  saens  in  harmony 
•OMOsilioa  BOW  adduced,  that  in  the 
id  tnoac  more  immediately  under  the 
Ife  be:irt,  elaslicily  is  a  principle 
liito  exercise ;  while  contraction 
an  the  agencies  demanded  from 

M  is  oar  minds  whether  both  the 

i  a^nst  the  systole  and  diastole 

■y  not,  in  some  cases,  have  push- 

I  and  arguments  under  too  great 

I  of  vital  powers  and  vital  propul- 

<afciBully  governed  from  tubular 


machinery,  and  conveying  conduits  not  en* 
dowed  with  the  living  principle.  We  have, 
therefore,  been  much  pleased  in  meeting  withtha 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Copland  in  his  note* 
upon  Kicherand's  Physiology,  which,  entirely 
coinciding  with  our  own  views  on  circulating 
impulse,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcnbing 
into  our  pages.  Dr.  Copland  is  nimarking  on 
some  positions  respecting  the  blood's  motion 
made  by  Magendie,  and  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows : — 

'The  arteries  throughout  the  body  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  ganglial  nerves.  These  nerves 
form  a  reticulum  around  them,  from  which  reti- 
culum very  minute  fibrille  are  given  off  and 
dip  into  their  fibrous  or  muscular  tunic. 

'This  particular  disposition  of  the  ganglial 
nerves  on  the  arteries  ought  to  be  kept  in  recol- 
lection when  we  enquire  into  the  functions  of  the 
latter.  How  far  it  tends,  not  only  to  the  discharge 
of  tile  more  manifest  action  which  the  arterial 
system  performs,  but  also  to  those  insensible 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  health  and 
disease,  and  to  the  assimilation  of  chyle  and 
other  absorbed  materials  conveyed  into  this  fluid 
we  have  ventured  to  state  at  another  place.  We 
shall  here  merely  take  notice  of  an  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  operation  of  this  class  of  vessels  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  lately  contended  for  by 
hi.  Magendie.  This  physiologist  has  inferred 
from  his  researches  on  the  circulation, 

'  I.  That  neither  the  larger  nor  the  smaller  ai^ 
teries  present  any  trace  of  irntability. 

'  3.  Tliat  they  are  dilated  during  the  heart's 
systole. 

'  3.  Tliat  they  are  capable  of  contracting  tliero* 
selves  with  sufficient  force  on  the  blood  they 
contain,  so  as  to  propel  it  into  the  veins, 

'  4.  Thai  the  blood  in  llie  arteries  is  not  alter- 
nately at  rest  and  in  motion ;  but  that  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  continued  succedaneons  fby 
little  jets)  motion  in  the  trunks  and  ramiAcations, 
and  uniform  in  the  smallest  ramifications  and 
divisions. 

'  5.  That  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  the  elastic:iy  of  the  larger  and 
smaller  arteries  furnish  a  s:itisf'actory  mechanical 
reason  for  these  phenomena. 

'  6.  That  the  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries has  a  coniiidcrable  influence  on  the  course  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins.' 

'  We  cannot  concur,'  says  our  commentator, 
'in  these  conclusions,  especially  in  the  surprising 
inference  which  forms  M.  Magendie's  fifth  pro- 
position, and  we  might,  were  it  consistent 
with  oat  limits,  point  out  various  fallacies  in  his 
expenments,  to  some  of  which,  indeed,  all  ex 
periments  on  living  subjects  are  more  or  \eit 
liable,  vii.  the  unnatural  position  of  the  animal 
during  their  performance,  and  more  particularly 
as  respects  the  operations  of  the  part  immedi- 
ately lU  subject.  (This  by  the  way  is  a  very 
important  intimation,  and  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  some  of  our  experimental  physiolo- 
gists.— Ed.)  If  M.  Magendie  limits  the  process 
to  the  mechanical  means  indicated  above,  wo 
would  ask  how  he  accounts  for  the  influence  of 
mental  motioiu,in  determining  the  action  of  vcMsU 
in  particular  oarts  of  the  body  '.  llow  the  divtnU 
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fied  influences  of  numeroDi  external  agents  on 
the  circulation  can  be  explained  ?  Wlierefore  jo 
very  opposite  effects  are  produced  upon  the  arte- 
ries when  one  extremity  is  placed  in  a  pail  of  ice, 
and  another  in  a  pail  of  warm  watei '  Mow  can 
he  reconcile  his  conclusions  with  the  very  salis- 
fectory  experiments  performed  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Dr.  Hastings,  and  others  ?  and  how  can 
he  account  for  the  determination  of  blood  to 
particular  parts,  whilst  a  diminished  quantity  is 
sent  to  other  situations,  if  he  discard  the  pre- 
dominant or  vital  power  which  the  vessels  them- 
selves, and  especially  their  smaller  ramifications, 
possess  in  virtue  of  the  particular  structure  al- 
ready noticed  ?  We  readily  grant  that  the  larger 
branches  of  arteries  evince  little  or  no  contrac- 
tile action,  particularly  in  their  natural  stale; 
but  we  contend  that  it  increases  as  we  advance 
towards  the  extreme  capillaries,  the  action  of 
which  drives  the  blood  to  them  in  larger  propor- 
tion, and  thus  increases  both  the  mechanical  and 
vital  properties  of  the  larger  branches  supplying 
them. 

'  VVc  allow  that  the  properties  for  which  M. 
Magendie  contends  have  an  actual  place  in  the 
process  of  arterial  circulation  ;  but  they  are  not 
the  only  ones  :  tiiey  arc  insufficient  of  themselves 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  he  assigns  to  them  ; 
and,  moreover,  they  are  secondary'  to,  and  con- 
trolled by,  a  superior  influence. 

'  From  these  observations  it  may  be  perceived 
that  the  arteries  act  in  the  process  of  the  circula- 
tion, not  by  means  of  contractile  action  similar 
to  what  is  performed  by  the  heart,  nor  yet  by 
means  of  elasticity  only,  but  by  an  organic  or 
vital  operation,  which  is  nearly  imperceptible  in 
the  larger  branches,  but  which  increases  as  we  ad- 
vance to  the  extreme  capillaries ;  whilst  on  the 
contrary  the  elastic  or  mechanical  properties 
aucmcnl  as  we  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction.' 

This  last  sentence  of  Dr.  Copland  seems  to  us 
to  contain  as  much  truth,  or  ralher  correctness, 
with  respect  to  llie  rationale  of  arterial  and  car- 
diac impulse,  as  any  that  we  have  met  with  ;  but 
ftill  it  remains  to  be  enquired  by  virtue  of  what 
influence  the  refluent  part  of  the  circulation,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  is  brought  about?  It  has  been 
already  intimated  that,  without  supposing  a  sort 
of  imbibing  power  in  the  radicles  of  the  venous 
capillaries,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  idea  the  mode 
of  interchange  between  ttie  arterial  and  venous 
ramifications ;  especially  when  we  lake  into  ac- 
count that  in  some  spongy  or  cellular  structures, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  extravasation 
of  blond,  or  a  throwing  of  it  out  from  the  termi- 
nation of  one  system  of  vessels  to  be  taken  up 
again  by  another.  Dut  even  allowing  that  some- 
Ihini;  of  this  power  is  exerted  at  the  extremities 
it  still  remains  to  be  questioned  how  tlie  blood  is 
urged  in  a  continued  stream  ofUn  against  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  in  many  instances  with 
other  impediments,  on  to  the  auricle  and  ventn- 
cle  of  the  heart  ?  Here  again  we  are  brought  to 
determine  on  the  problem  of  the  heart's  prower, 
hut  the  power  in  this  last  case,  as,  indeed,  we 
have  before  said,  muit  be  of  a  kind  opposite  to 
•hat  of  propulsion.  (Jn  this  head,  pernaps,  me- 
chanical analogies  have  been  too  freely  allowed 
lo  mingle  with  our  ressoniogs,  and  vital  pecu- 


liarities too  much  overiooked ;  bat  here  we  i 
let  another  ingenious  author  express  hin 

<  It  yet  remains,'  says  Dr.  Mason  Good,! 
discoursing  on  arterial  circumstances,  '  It  [ 
mains  to  account  for  the  second  half,  or 
which   consists   in    the   passage   of  the 
through  the  veins ;  and  upon  this  subject  I 
is   one    most   important    and   elucidating 
which  till  of  late  has  never  b«en  in  any  it\ 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  enquii] 
is  this,  that  when  the  heart,  by  the  contn 
its  ventricles,  has  exhausted   itself  of  the  I 
contained  within  it,  a  comparative  vacuum 
follow,  and  tlie  blood  from  the  veni*  car 
venous  system  at  large,  be  sucked  up  i 
right  auricle.    This  ingenious  remark  i  " 
to  have  been  thrown  out  by  Dr.  Wilsi 
and  Dr.  Carson  of  Liverpool,  taking  adv 
of  it,  has  constituted  a  simple   aiid 
theory  of  tlie  projectile  powers  employed  ■■ 
circulation,  the  general  principle  of  which  I 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words.    The  heart  is  | 
posed  to  act  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a  I 
ibid  capacity.      By  the  contraction  of  the  t 
tricles  It  propels  the  blood  through  the  an 
and  by  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles  it 
up  from  the  veins.     It  is  at  once,  I ' 
forcing  and  a  suction  pump.      The  con 
of  the  heart,  and  consequently  its  comp 
vacuum,  are  supposed  to  be  considenblf  4 
sisted  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  >kei' 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  joint  mistaoces 
these  afford   to  atmospherical   pressure;  ' 
this  very  pressure,  applied  on  every  p«n  i 
exterior  of  the  animal  frame,  continues 
equal  degree  to  the  ascent  of  the  blood  in  ( 
veins ;  for  as  the  column  of  venous  blood  isf 

Cally  girt  on  all  sides,  and  cannot  SM  9 
use  of  the  numerous  valves  with  wUcbl 
veins  are  furnished,  it  must  neceaahly  I 
opposite  or  ascending  direction. 

'  There  are,  nevertheless,  numerous  did 
ties  that  still  remain  to  be  explained,  suchi 
proportion  of  projectile  power  fumithed  hjt 
conducting  pipes  themselves;  by  what  i 
want  of  a  diaphragm  is  compensated  in 
and  reptiles  which  have  no  such  organ  ;  and  i 
constitutes  the  projectile  power  in  anin 
have  no  heart,  and  consequently  no  double  f 
to  work  with.' 

Dr.  Gooil  might  have  added  to  these  obje 
the  circumstances  which  are  exhibited  in 
table  physiology,  the  rise  and  descent  of  I 
of  plants,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  effected  i 
what  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  i 
the  blood  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
being  obviously  insusceptible  of  all  the  i 
ing  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  tatltrt 
mechanical  predicates,  must  b«  nferiwl  tO\ 
or  organic  laws. 

'  Tliere  is  another  curious  fiict  which 
logy  has  pointed  out,  but  has  never  hithartftl 
able  to  explain,  and  that  is,  a  direct 
cation  between  remote  or  unconnectcil  o«c 
apparently  by  some  other  channel  th«n  lb«  i 
cuiution  of  the  blood.    Somfthing  uf  this  lci«4 
seems  to  exist  between  the  •-i'-.'-  <■-■)  iJk  h^  | 
mach,  the  former  of  which  i  ruitd  H 

Sir  Erenud  Home  lo  rtctiv,  :.i-_i  (p 
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portioa  of  the  latter,  though  we  can  trace 
CMtiK  of  resell.  But  the  most  extraor- 
UBple  of  this  kind  which  at  present  we 

poinw  is  the  communication  which 
Iveen  Ibc  stomach  and  the  bladder ;  for 
iment]  of  Sir  F.veraid  Home  (Philoso- 
aiisactjons  1811,  page  C3),  and  the  still 
ttsitc  ones  of  Dr.  Wollaslon  and  Dr. 
Iibflosophical  Transactions,  p.  96)  seem 
Hbblisned  beyond  a  controversy  that 
ibatances  introduced  into  the  Ktomach, 
!>  or  pnissiate  of  potasja,  may  pass  into 
Ivr  without  taking  the  course  of  the 
•els.  and  consequently  by  some  other 
•  channel,  indeed,  of  which  we  know 

■n>iJ  is  a  subject  well  worth  studying ; 

or^ns,  so  remotely  situated  as  theslo- 

bladder,  be  thus  capable  of  mainiain- 
uliar  intercourse,  so  other  organs  may 
Ike  inlercomniunion,  and  by  such  means 
dation  for  those  numerous  sympathies 
[irtant  parts  which  so  often  strike  and 
a*.  M.  Magendie'i  hypothesis,  that 
ibsorbents,  will  explain  the  facts  in  Sir 
lame's  experiments,  but  has  no  bear- 
Ixweof  Dr.  Wollaslon  and  Dr.  Marcel. 

ertant  fact  in  the  animal  economy 
n  considering  the  subject  of  ab- 
low  proceed  to  make  some  men- 
?  which  has  a  manifest  connexion 
:irculutini;  impulse,  but  the  mode  and 
f  which  connexion,  seem  still  in  some 
>  judice  points. 

Am,  let  us  ask  of  ourselves,  does  pulsa- 
^B  Is  it  produced  by  the  alternate  con- 
^B  dilatations  of  llie  arteries  them- 
r  b  it  the  consequence  of  the  heart's 
i  (iia^lnle  ?  does  it  depend  upon  the  co> 

II  forcibly  and  momentarily,  or  at 
ntary  succession,  striking  against 
the  vessels  and  thus  distending 
B  combined  effect  of  all  these  cir- 
i  principle*  taken  collectively? 
rttml  contraction  is  not  the  cause  of 

•-  -'!  by  the  fact  that  the  beat  of 

'I  at  the  moment  of  rontrac- 

and  let  it  be  noticed  that  this 

■.  not  simultaneous  willi  the 

'  lit,  but  IS  affected  at  the  mo- 

lie  bean's  contraction.     We  should  be 

irobablT  correct  in  laying  that  the  pulse 

ivnceof  an  impulse communi- 

r  tliat  portion  of  blood  which 

pi  into  t!<>^  arteries  from  the  heart  com- 

MHt  With  the  antecedent  columns;  and 

flttiated  in  some  measure  by  the  blood 

tha  tnscl,  it  is  thus  farced  a^'ainsl  lis 

coasramcstes  to  them  their  pulsatory 

It  miy  be  easily  conceived  that  some- 

H  tame  kind  would  be  effected  upon  a 

itic  pift*,  eten  destitute  of  the  living 

;  wcfc  an  injection  in  this  successive 

laid  to  1>e  made  into  them,  the  dis- 

ieoe  column  of  fluid  for  tlie  recep- 
kc  would  be  attended  with  that  sort 
pupansiou  which  arlenal  dilatation 

pilUric*  and  in  the  veins  this  projectile 
evM  loft ;  and  heocc,  in  llicso.  the 


blood,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  carried  on  more 
in  the  way  of  a  continued  stream,  and  no  pulse 
or  comparatively  but  little  is  felt  in  them.  And 
In  these  last  we  may,  by  the  way,  remark  that  the 
circulation  becoming  more  independent  upon  the 
heart  itself,  and  more  dependent  upon  other 
powers,  exercise  of  the  body,  friction,  and  mus- 
cular contractions,  however  produced,  assist  the 
capillary  and  venous  circulation  in  a  marked  de- 
gree :  the  pulse  indeed  is  itself  affected  by  these 
assistants  to  the  circulatory  impulse  ;  but  it  is  so 
rather  in  an  indirect  than  immediate  manner, 
since  what  throws  mote  blood  upon  the  heart 
must,  ceteris  paribus,  cause  greater  and  more 
powerful  contractions  oftliat  organ,  and  of  course 
greater  and  more  powerful  impulses  upon  the 
large  branches  of  the  arteries  in  which  the  pulse 
is  felt. 

On  the  differences  of  the  pulse  as  constitu- 
tional, or  characteristic  of  health  on  the  one  hand 
and  disease  on  the  other,  it  is  scarcely  within  tile 
province  of  physiology  to  descant ;  but  a  few 
remarks  may  be  admitted  here  on  this  head  as 
not  altogether  out  of  place. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  difference  of  senti- 
ment which  has  obtained  among  medical  men  on 
(his  subject :  some  asserting  that  there  is  neither 
ground  nor  necessity  for  a  recognition  of  any 
difference  in  the  pulsations  as  marking  different 
conditir^ns  of  the  system  further  than  the  mere 
number  of  them ;  while  others  have  divided  and 
subdivided  to  a  most  whimsical  extent.  The 
truth  in  this  case,  as  indeed  in  most  other  points 
that  are  controverted,  would  seem  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  either  extreme,  although  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  those  physiologists  and  pa- 
thologists who  think  more  of  number  tliao  kind 
are  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

But  on  the  nature  and  general  doctrine  of 
pulsation  we  have  met  with  ncthing  more  ac- 
cordant with  our  own  sentiments  than  the  re- 
marks which  Dr.  Mason  Good  has  prefixed  to 
one  of  the  sections  of  his  book  entitled  The 
Study  of  Medicine. 

'  "The  variations  of  the  pulse  have  been  rami- 
fied into  so  many  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
and  nice  unnecessary  distinctions,  as  to  puzzle  the 
young  and  be  of  no  use  to  the  old  ;  and  hence 
some  of  the  best  pathologists  of  modem  times 
have  been  too  much  dis|x>sed  to  shake  off  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  incumbrance,  and  pay  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  the  pulse  except  in  regard  to 
frequency.  Among  this  number  was  Dr.  Ile- 
bcrden  ;  'such  minute  distinctions  of  the  several 
pulses,'  says  he,  'exist  chiefly  in  the  ima):ination 
of  the  makers,  or  at  least  have  little  place  in  the 
knowledge  and  cure  of  diseases.  Time,  indeed, 
ha!  so  fully  set  them  aside,  that  most  of  tl.oac 
names  of  pulses  are  now  as  unheard  of  in  prac- 
tice as  if  they  never  had  been  given.' 

'  But  this  is  to  limit  the  subject  to  too  strict  a 
boundary,  and  to  exclude  ourselves  from  what,  in 
many  instances,  are  clear  and  even  leading  diag- 
nostics. There  are  some  practitioners.and  of  very 
high  merit  loo,  whose  fingers  are  no  more  capable 
of  catching  the  finer  distinctions  of  the  pulse  than 
the  earsof  other  persons  are  of  the  niceties  of  mu- 
sical sounds.  I  suspect  this  was  tlie  case  with 
Dr.  Ileberdeii,  as  it  uns  also  with  the  late  Dr. 
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Hunter ;  of  whom  Mr.  J.  Hunter  obscrrcs  lliat, 
though  he  was  extremely  accurate  in  most  tilings, 
he  could  never  feel  that  nice  distinction  in  the 
piilse  tliat  many  otliers  did,  and  was  ready  to 
suspect  more  nicety  of  discrimination  than  can 
really  be  found.' 

'  Dr.  Fordyce's  table  of  the  pulse,'  continues  Dr. 
C  ,  '  is  perhaps  unnecessarily  complicated  ;  but 
the  strength  or  weakness,  fulness  or  smallness, 
hardness  or  softness,  regularity  or  irregularity,  of 
the  pulse  are  indications  nearly  as  clear  as  its 
frequency  or  slowness,  and  in  many  cases  quite 
as  diagnostic  of  the  general  nature  of  the  disease. 
Frequency  and  slowness  of  pulse  taken  by  tliein- 
selves  indicate  little  more  tlian  the  degree  of  ir- 
ritability of  the  heart,  or  the  force  of  the  stimu- 
lus tliat  is  operating  upon  it.  The  strength  and 
regularity,  or  weakness  and  irregularity,  of  the 
pulse  are  as  palpable  to  the  finger  as  the  pre- 
ceding signs,  and  show  in  characters  nearly  as 
decisive  the  degree  of  vigor  or  debility  of  the 
heart,  and  hereby,  except  where  this  organ  is 
laboring  under  some  local  affection,  the  Tigor  or 
debility  of  the  system  which  a  mere  variation  in 
the  slate  of  the  frequency  of  (he  pulse  vrill  not 
tell  us.  A  full  and  a  small  pulse  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  almost  as  much  ease  as  any  other 
property  it  possesses ;  this  Mr.  John  Hunter 
ascribed  to  (he  state  of  the  arteries ;  but  if  I  mis- 
lake  not  it  gives  us  rather  a  measure  of  tlie  quan- 
tity of  blood  circulating  through  the  system 
than  of  the  muscular  strength  of  the  arteries  or 
of  the  heart  itself.  Hardness  and  softness  of- 
pulse,  togetlier  with  that  vibrating  thrill  which 
has  been  called  windiness,  are  not  quite  so 
easily  leanied  as  its  fulness  and  smallness,  but  a 
nice  finger  will  readily  discriminate  them.  Dr. 
Fordyce  makes  them  dependent,  and  1  think 
with  great  reason,  on  the  state  of  the  arteries, 
rather  than  that  of  the  heart,  or  on  tlie  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluid  ;  and  Mr.  John  Hunter 
concurs  in  the  same  view.  They  measure  the 
degree  of  vascular  tone  or  power  of  resistance  ; 
and  when  the  same  effect,  whellier  above  or  be- 
low the  natural  standard,  lakes  place  in  the  ca- 
pillary arteries,  it  produces  that  change  in  the 
pulse  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  ob- 
struction and  free<lom,  but  which  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  discriminate  from  leveral  of  the 
preceding  qualities. 

'Thus  far,'  continues  our  author,  'the doctrine 
of  pulsation  may  be  studied  to  advantaf^e  ;  but 
when  beyond  this  we  come  to  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  free  and  dilated  pulse,  as  proposed 
also  by  Dr.  Fordyce;  the  quick  and  the  fre- 
quent as  proi>osed  by  Stahal ;  and  the  dicrotic, 
and  inciduuus,  proposed  by  Solano  as  mere 
subvarietles  of  the  rebounding  or  redoubling — 
itself  a  variety  of  the  irregular  pulse — we  per^ilex 
pathology  with  a  labyrinth  in  which  the  studenl 
u  lost,  and  the  master  warxlcrs  to  no  purpose.' 

Dr.  Good  has  other  remarks  on  the  subject 
luider  discussion,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  present  paper  to  go  iulo  pathological  di.tqui- 
siliun,  and  we  have  only  ventured  «o  far  as  we 
have  under  tlie  feeling  that  the  mind,  be.ng  callnl 
a  Iilllc  to  the  modes  in  which  variation  may  tie 
muiifestcd,  u  thereby  a-ssisled  in  judging  of  ihc 
Utural  rondition  of  ibe  powers  that  arc  ihc  sub- 


jects of  investigation;  if,  for  example,  I 
the  hard  pube  be  admitted,  or  thai  wb 
a  jar  to  tiie  finger  which  presses  the  arte 
admission  leads  to  the  question  and 
tion  of  how  ht  the  tunics  of  the  vessela  I 
selves  may   influence   the   circulating    Oij 
without  reference  to  the  beats  of  the  neact. 
clastic  and  fibrous  power  is,  as  we  hare 
awarded  by  most  physiologists  to  the 
while  others  have  contended  that  these  «d 
ments  are  merely   membranous.     Mow, 
can  detect  a   condition   of   the  moving  I 
which   indicates  a  sort    of  oppositu 
seems  to  say  that  elasticity  is  too  sooi 
dily  interfered  with  by  contractility — w 
way  towards  settling  the  disputed  poii 
ther  a  bard  wiry  pulse  does  not 
intention,  as  it  were,  may  be  left  for  tlie  I 
reflections  to  determine. 

We  should  not  do  right  in  closing  I 
tion  of  our  treatise  without  adverting  i 
tinctly  tlian  we  have  hitherto  done  to  the  j 
sition  which  the  blood  has  to  meet  with  I 
suing  its  free  course  through  the  body ; 
the  question  how  far  circulatory  impulse  i 
the  infiuence  of  powers  exterior  to  the  I 

We  may  first  remark  that  the  impulse  ( 
circulating  energy  has  to  contend  with  [' 
diameter  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
compared  with  that  of  the  central  sooroe  I 
culation  ;  this  range  of  diameter  au 
it  has  been  expressed,  in  proportion 
crease  of  the  ramifications.  It  has  ind 
stated  (hat  the  aggregate  diameter  of  i 
system  forms  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  1 
heart. 

Tlien  again  '  the  short  angles  agaiiut  J 
Uie  blood  has  to  strike,  at  the  origin 
ferent  branches,'  must  necessarily 
greater  call  upon  the  projectile  f 
powers  concerned  in  the  circulation 
tortuous  course  that  some  of  the 
more  especially  those  which  enter 
though  some  physiologists  have  doubted  i 
this  last  circumstance  can  in  any  «*y  i 
towards  re.sistance  or  impediment  MtA 
Bell.wc  recollect,  expresses  this  doubt ;  bsVi 
his  objections  to  the  principle  may  b<  i 
we  should  feel  a  reluctance  in  admitunf  i 
jertions  to  a  construction  the  final 
which  seems  so  apparent.  In  the 
stance,  of  the  bending  and  winding  of  I 
artery  which  supj^lifs  the  brain,  it  is  ill 
monstiative  that  this  is  a  provUioB 
against  sudden  impulns  upon  an  oi^ 
so  obnoxious  to  injury  nom  thcM 
rushes  of  blood. 

Natural  gravity  is  another  power  wh 
circulation  has  in  some  measure  to  op 
the  direction  of  the  coming  brertrhp^ 
and  lateral,  as  well  as  downwi' 
and  it  has  been  tiii>|Kn>cd  by  >' 
tion  against  the  sities  of  l' 
imiiedimenl  to  freedom  "i 

Sufficiently  obviou*  is  li    u..  .i  ■ 
which  has  to  meet  and  cncountrr 
cles  must  nut  only  Iw?  pnut  l"'i    ' 
which  last  expression  wc  m<mii 
lions  on  meclianicjl  and  hydrani 
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K  trite  into  account  vital  causation  and 
■BttSt  Mc«ssarily  be  erroneous ;  a.\- 
>  ■  certain  decree  they  apply,  and  in 
Bed  or  suboniinatt:  way  do  we  find  ex- 
MociL  operate  upon  the  (unctions  now 

■ity  and  rarity  in  the  air — by  the  de- 
iBoapberical  moisture  or  dryness — by 
poutiofia  of  the  body — by  changes  in 
lempenUore— by  a  greater  or  less  ful- 
le  nscnlar  syitero — by  exercise  or  rest, 
t  circalsling  impulse  in  some  measure 
wkile  on  the  other  hand  the  vital 
eemed  in  the  phenomenon  counteract 
ncies  to  a  rery  considerable  extent. 
Hits  these  principles  and  peculiarities 
ny  us  beyond  our  limits,  and  we 
sides  be  trespassing  too  much  upon 
I  of  pathology  by  discussing  then  to 
MtDicme. 

ElESPia«TION,  &c. 

ory  function  has  so  obvious  a  con- 
L«f  the  circulation  that  it  seems 
_  !  to  treat  of  one  in  immetliiite 
•other ;  and,  under  thi«  view  of 
!  which  ihc  powers  that  move  on 
I  the  air  which  is  taken  into 
right  to  advert  in  the  first 
culations  which  have  been 
it  n  to  the  manner  in  which  this  rela- 
*  Buntamrd  between  the  one  and  the 
^^b-  I  laving  thus  treated  of  the  pro- 
^Ming.  ns  connected  with  the  circula- 
^M  tiim  advert  to  some  other  pur- 
^KSlc  organ*  of  respiration  are  more 
^OeslinM  to  effect ; — more  imnie- 
•■  ny,  because  there  is  scarcely  a 
ia  tlir  wliole  of  the  organised  body 
(h  the  inhulation  of  air  by  the  lungs 
■NDe.  MKirr  IT  less,  remote  influence ; 
ioo,  'H,  secretion,  nutrition, 

Mnii  ':i,  and  its  various  aflec- 

■!«  in  line,  every  principle  and  property 
big  machine,  is  interfered  with  by  im- 
K  or  obatructions  to  the  free  play  of  the 
1  their  appenclsijeH.  When,  then,  we 
»  more  immediate  or  direct  purposes 
ndescies  of  the  pulmonary  system,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  influence  of 
U|>oii  the  blood ;  its  comjiosition,  qua- 
i  mode  of  ■•'""■•  an<l  to  the  furnish- 
Om  Comx  and   mterchaniies 

MM*  and  'li  audible,  and  in 

m  <nnie  aniculale,  founds,  are  the  me- 

function,'  says  Dr.  Good, 

current  of  air   alternately 

of  the  chest,  and  is  sub- 

nporfaul   purposes ;   that  of 

»})*ech,  or  the  means  of  vo- 

paiaieatint;    and    intcrchungmg     our 

ad  that  of  ' '"  '  "f  from  the  bloo<l  a 

Menlary  nous  to  life ;  and, 

,  of  intTcxI  stead  one  or  more 

lispouaM'  '  existence.     Now, 

li.-  i}:juj'  ••>{  ujion  the  blood 

lungs,  the  motion 
■  i>t:  altogether :  and 


therefore  it  is  that  we  say  the  circulatory  has 
such  a  manifest  connexion  with  the  respiratory 
process.' 

Tlic  structure  of  the  lungi,  their  connexion 
with  the  trachea  or  air  passages,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  organs  are  supplied  with  blood, 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  A>  atomy. 
The  organs  thus  constructed,  and  thus  connected, 
are  destined,  from  the  moment  that  an  infant  be- 
comes separated  from  its  maternal  atlucliment, 
to  receive  and  expel  a  certain  quantity  of  air  ; 
bow  this  inspiration  and  expiration,  which  must 
continue  while  life  continues,  are  brought  about, 
does  not  seem  very  easy  to  be  explained  ;  some 
ascribing  the  commencement  of  respiration  to 
one  cause,  some  to  another. 

'  The  ordinary  cause,'  says  Dr.  Elliotson,  '  of 
the  first  inspiration,  appears  to  be  the  novel  im- 
pression of  cool  air  upon  the  surface ;  for  if  at 
any  time  we  are  suddenly  exposed  to  a  cold 
wind,  or  plunged  into  cold  water,  the  diaphragm 
and  intercostal  muscles  instantly  contract,  and 
a  sudden  inspiration  takes  place.  Tlie  binod 
rushes  into  the  expanded  lungs,  and,  being  after- 
wards obstructed  when  the  inspiratory  muscles 
seem  to  act  and  the  elastic  lungii  shrink,  gives 
rise  to  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  is  instiue- 
lively  removed  by  another  inspiration,  and  thus 
respiration  continues  through  life.'  The  fact  of 
respiration  commencing  before  the  chord  is  tied 
shows  that  neither  congestion  in  the  aorta,  nor 
deficiency  of  chemical  changes,  is  the  cause  of 
the  first  inspiration.  If  an  animal  is  bom  under 
warm  water,  its  respiration  begins  at  tlie  mo- 
ment you  choose  to  bring  it  up  into  the  air. 
Bulfon  proved  this  by  causing  a  bitch's  accouche- 
ment to  take  place  in  a  tub  of  warm  water,  and 
allowing  the  pups  to  remain  there  for  half  an 
hour.  The  power  of  excitement  of  the  surface 
to  cause  inspiration  has  been  recently  shown  by 
Bichard  and  others,  who,  on  meclianically  irri- 
.  tating  f(£tal  kittens  still  enclosed  in  the  mem- 
branes, found  inspiratory  efforts  lake  place  at 
each  irritation.' 

Tlie  following  extract  from  Dr.  Darwm,  on 
the  subject  of  respiration,  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent account  of  its  primary  cause.  '  R<;,>ipin- 
tion,'  says  this  physiologist,  '  is  immediately 
caused  by  the  sensorial  power  of  sensation,  in 
con.^equence  of  the  baneful  want  of  vital  air,  and 
not  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lung^, 
as  that  might  be  carried  on  by  inluiling  azute 
alone,  without  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  action  of  respiration  is  thus  simil  ir 
to  the  act  of  swallowing  our  fixxl  to  appease  th» 
pains  of  hunger ;  but  the  lungs  being  surrounded 
with  air,  their  proper  pabulum,  no  intermediate 
voluntary  exertions  are  required,  as  in  hunger, 
to  obtain  and  prepare  the  proper  material.' 

Blumenbacli's  views  of  the  primary  source  of 
respiration  are  expressed  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— '  When  the  child  is  born,  and  capable  of 
volition,  the  congest  ion  of  blood  tlial  takes  place 
in  the  aorta  from  the  obstruction  in  the  umbili- 
cal artenes ;  the  danger  of  suffocation,  from  the 
cessation  of  those  chanires  in  the  blood  in  regard 
of  the  oxygen  and  ca(bon  ;  the  novel  imprtssior. 
of  thill  element  Into  which  the  child,  hitdcrto  an 
aquatic  being,  is  conveyed,  the  cooler  tciutiera- 
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ture  to  vrhivli  it  is  now  exposed :  and  the  many 
new  stimuli  which  are  now  applied ;  seem  to  in- 
duce new  motions   in  the  body ;  especially  the 
dilatation  of  the  chest,  and  the  first  inspinttion,' 
Of  these  accounts  we  raiher  prefer  the  last,  as 
I  it  seems  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  referring 
'  to  several  particulars,  rather  than  aiming  to  seize 
[  hold  of  one  principle  and  source ;  an  error  which 
leasoaers  are  apt  to  be  led  into  from  Ihcir  natu- 
ral wish  to  generalise    Out,  after  all,  these  func- 
tions seem  rather  referrible  to  the  laws  of  orga- 
i  nisation   than  susceptible  of  explanation  by  any 
of  these  appeals  to  linal  cause :  there  is  no  sti- 
mulus of  pain  required  to  set  going  the  first  ac- 
tions of  individimls  in   the  vegetable  creation  ; 
and  the  chord  is  separated,  and  mspirations  com- 
mence, in  some  animals  of  tlie  mammalia  class, 
without  any  expression  which  denotes  uneasy 
feeling.     But  it  must  be  granted,  in  favor  of  our 
'  theorist,  tliat  crying  seems  as  natural  to  a  child 
from  its  birth,  as  the  birth  itself. 

Upon  whatever  principle,  however,  the  com- 
mencement of  respiration  is  to  be  explained, 
;  certain  it  is,  as  Dr.  Darwin  has  stated,  that  the 
process  continues  to  proceed  through  life,  wilh- 
i  out  the  intervention  of  sensation;  and  we  now 
[proceed  to  present  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
I  this  process  from  one  of  our  most  able  pbysio- 
'  logisls.  Dr.  Ricbeiand. 

In  man,  and  all  warm-blooded  animals  with  a 
I  heart  containing  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles, 
I'the  blood  which  has  been  conveyed  to  all  the 
^organs  by  the  arteries,  and  which  has  been 
I  brought  back  by  the  veins  to  tlie  heart,  cannot 
I  return  to  it  without  having  previously  passed 
'  through  the  lungs,  which  are  viscera  destuied  to 
I  the  transmission  of  the  air,  of  a  spongy  texture, 
I  and  through  which  the  blood  must  of  necessity 
i  circulate  to  get  from  the  right  to  the  left  cavities 
f  of  the  heart.  This  course  of  the  blood  consti- 
.  tutes  the  pulmonary  or  lesser  circulation;  it 
I  does  not  exist  in  some  cold-blooded  animals.  In 
I  lepliles,  for  instance,  the  heart  has  but  one  auri- 
i'Cle  and  one  ventricle  ;  the  pulmonary  arter)-  in 
I'them  arises  from  the  aorta,  and  conveys  but  a 
1  Smnll  proportion  of  the  blood  ;  hence  the  habi- 
I  tual  temperature  of  these  animals  it  much  lower 
I  llian  tliat  of  man.  Tor  the  same  reason  too  there 
'exists  so  small  a  difference  between  tl»eir  venous 
j.and  arterial  blood,  the  quantity  of  fluid  vivified 
Iby  exposure  to  the  air  in  the  pulmonary  vessel 
I  being  too  small  to  effect,  by  its  union  with  the 
l^enerul  mass,  a  material  change  on  its  qualities. 
t.  Maynw  has  given  the  most  accurate  notion  of 
j'tlic  respiratory  organ,  by  comparing  it  to  a  pair 
Mof  bellows  containing  an  empty  bladder,  the 
l.lieck  of  which,  hv  being  adapted  to  that  of  the 
T  bellows,  should  admft  air  on  drawing  asunder  its 
f  »ides.  The  air,  in  fact,  enters  the  lungs  only 
Livhen  the  chest  dilates  and  enlarges  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  its  porietcs.  The  agents  of  respiration 
^  ore  therefore  the  muscles  which  move  the  parietes 
f.  of  the  chest ;  these  arc  formed  of  osseous  and 
,  soft  |)arls,  in  such  u  manner  ;is  to  possess  a  soli- 
;  dity  proportioned  to  the  im|>ortnnce  of  the  or- 
h  fans  which  the  chest  contains,  besides  a  capacity 
of  motion  required  to  carjy  on  the  functions  en- 
Iruiied  10  ibero. 
To  carry  on  retpiration,  which  may  be  defined 


the  alternate  ingress  of  air  into 
egress  from  tho!!e  organs,  it  is  n 
dimensions  of  the  chest  should  be  eol 
active  dilatation   of  the  carity  of  the 
called  inspiration),  and  that  it  should  cOt 
expel  the  air  which  it  lad   received  dilj 
first  process.    This  second  action  is  a] 
ration ;  it  is  always  of  shorter  duiabom 
former ;  its  agents  are  more  mechanical^ 
muscles  have  less  influence  upon  it. 

In  health  the  chest  dilates  only  by  tlH 
of  Oie  diaphragm.      The  curved  fibrti 
muscle,   strengthened    in    contraction, 
towards  the  abdomen  and  compress  ibl 
The  descent  of  the  viscera  thrusts  fott 
anterior  parietes  of  that  cavity,  and  tbfl 
when  on  expiration  taking  place  after  ia 
the  diaphragm  now  relaxed  rises,  prcl 
ward  by  the  abdominal  muscle,  corapttH 
selves  by  the  large  muscles  of  the  abdod 
when  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the  chfl 
quantity  of  air  ;  it  is  not  sufficient  thati 
be  enlarged  merely  by  the  descent  of 
phragm,  it  is  required  besides  that  its  di 
should  be  increased  in  every  direction, 
tercostal  muscles  then   contract,  and  ■ 
to  bring  together  the  ribs,  between  wl 
are  situated.     The  intercostal  spaces, 
become  wider,  especially  at  their  anta 
for  whenever  lines,  falling  obliquely  (f 
tical  line  change  their  directions,  appn 
a  right  angle,  the  intermediate  spaces 
greater  increase,  as  tlie  lines,  more 
become  at  last  more  nearly  bori: 
as  llie  ribs   are   curved    in  the 
length  in  two  directions,  and  both  in 
tion  of  their  faces,  and  edgewise,  the 
of  the  first  curvature  is  outwards,  tbe  li 
to  a  distance  from  tlie  axis  of  the  cb( 
cavity  is  enlarged  transvetMly :  while  ( 
curvature  (on  the  direction  of  their  ri 
increased  by  a  real  twisting  of  these  bl 
which  reaches  to  the  cartilaginous  parll 
num  ts  heaved  forwards  and  upward! 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the   rib*  i* 
from  their  sternal  end.      But  as  the  ril 
all  equally  moveable,  as  the  first  it  al 
invariably  fixed,  and  as  the  others  ai 
in   proportion  to  their  length,    tbe 
tilted  in  such  away  that  the  lowennoit 
is  thrust  forward.     The   diameter   of 
from  llie   fore  to  the  back  part  inctCM 
fore,  as  well  as  the  transverse  dianMf 
increase  of  dimensions  has  been  estinn 
inches  to  each  of  these  diameters ;  ( 
sions  of  the  vertical  diameter,  whicb 
lated   by  the  depression  of  tlie  dia{4l 
much  greater. 

Professor  Sabatier,  in  his  ilemoir  a 
tion  of  the  Ilibs  and  on  the  Action  of 
costal  Muscles,  maintains  tliat,  dufina 
of  inspiration,  the  upper  nba  alooa  rn 
lower  nbs  descend  and  slightly  tM 
chest,  while  the  middle  ribs  project  ( 
and  that  in  exspiratiun  the  foraier  ««t| 
scend  ;  that  the  latter  start  a  little  ( 
uiid  that  the  middle  set  never  act  on 
of  the  chest.  The  learned  prvfesMK 
the  cartilaginous  articulating  su: 
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•  If*  conntcted  with  the  transverse  processes 

HWWbw  appear  to  him  to  favor  these  dif- 

i  the  direction  of  the  articula- 

>  *i  app«'   nbs  is  upward,  and  that  of  the 

r  4o«ni«Brd :  but  on  considering  the  subject 

i  il  will  be  seen  that  the  surfaces  by 

martrerK  processes  of  the  vertebra; 

to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs  are 

forwutls  in  the  greatest  number, 

)  Mmrs  ribs  are  at  the  same  time  di- 

FaBgltly  upward.  If  we  examine  the  action 

of  the  chest  during  inspiration  in  a 

non,  for  example  in  phthisical  pa- 

t  bones   are  covered  with  little  else 

I  shall  find  that  all  the  ribs  rise  and 

iMHOewhat  outwardly.      It  is  not  easy 

!  bow  ibe  intercostal  muscles,  which 

Sahltiw  considers  as  the  agents  of  res- 

riaoold  derate  the  upper  ribs  and  de- 

ie^tCT'    The  diaphragm,  whose  circum- 

ii  ioKTted  in    the  latter,    might  by  its 

I  produce  this  effect;  but,  as  tlia  inter- 

iheir  fixed   point  of  action   m  the 

^Uay  oppose  and  neutralise  this  effort, 

nb«  are  elevated  at  once.     If  this 

•  ease  the  ribs  ought  to  be  depressed 

the    intercostals    contract,    since   the 

lii«l  by  the  diaphragm,  would  be- 

llscd   point   on  which  all   the   others 

I  of  the  external  and  internal  in- 

are  in  direct  opposition  to  each 

the  former  set  of^  mu-tcles,  having 

lircction  from  above  don-nward,  and 

1  forward,  and  crossing  tlie  fibres  of 

twbose  obliquity  is  m  a  different  di- 

physioliifrists  have  thought  tliat 

I  were  opposed  to  each  other  ;  that 

i  intercostal  muscles  brought  together 

r  they  had  been  separated  by  the  ex- 

I  ■■■eoslali,  the  one  set  being  muscles  of 

whale  the  other  set  contracted  during 

«dl  kwiwn  with  what  pertinacity  Ham- 
■■  Miter  respects  a  physiologist  of  consi- 
■Mfit.  da&nded  this  erroneous  opinion  in 
la  wtlh  Haller  ;  it  is  now,  however,  as- 
ihalall  the  tntereostal  muscles  concur  in 
dM  Aha,  and   that  they  ought  to  be 
the   agents  of  inspiration,  be- 
capacity  of  motion  in  the  ribs 
inlercostkls,  the  lower  in- 
is  nearer  to  the  articulation  of 
rtebrv,  from  depressing  the 
•ry  conclusive  experiments 
i   undertook  to  refute  the  argu- 
■  enary,   I   shall  relate  only  that 
— '  '-Y  stripping  the  paneles  of 
animal,  of  all  (he  muscles 
-  -J  removing  indifferent  parts 
•otne  of  the  external  intercostal 
Tba  iulcrml  micrcostals  are  then  seen 
A9fnx%  bapimion  together  with  the 
•itargal  intwcoatali.    These  muscles, 
havt  •  common  action,  and  are  not  in 
to  aadi  oliwr.    The  same  experiment 
«■  to  pram*  ika  mcroased  dimensions  of  the 
w  tatww  Ite  ribs.    On  holdin::  one's  linger 
nre  of  llw  riba,  it  (eeb  less  confined, 


I  or  waocn 


ihc  riHiax 


when  during  inspiration   these  bones  rise  hikI 
tlirust  forward  the  sternum. 

Tins  question  being  at  rest,  altnough  in  pur- 
suit of  science  one  should  enquire  now  tilings 
are  affected  and  not  wherefore  they  come  to 
pass,  one  feels  naturally  desirous  to  know  what 
purpose  is  answered  by  the  different  directions 
of  the  fibres  of  the  two  sets  of  intercostal 
muscles ;  and  with  what  view  nature  has  de- 
parted from  her  wonted  simplicity  in  giving  to 
their  fibres  opposite  direction.  In  answer  to 
this,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  action  of  powers 
applied  obliquely  to  a  lever,  being  decomposed 
in  consequence  of  that  obliquity,  a  part  of  the 
action  of  the  external  intercostals  would  tend  to 
draw  the  ribs  towards  tlie  vertical  column,  which 
could  not  happen  without  forcing  back  the  ster- 
num if  the  internal  intercostals  did  not  tend  to 
bring  forward  the  ribs,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  elevate  tliem ;  so  that  these  two  muscular 
planes,  united  in  their  action  of  raising  the 
ribs,  antagonise  and  reciprocally  neutralise  each 
other  in  die  effort  by  which  they  tend  to  draw 
them  in  different  directions. 

To  this  advantage,  of  mutually  correcting  the 
effects  that  would  result  from  their  respective 
obliquity,  may  be  added  the  benefit  arising  front 
a  texture  capable  of  greater  resistance;  it  is 
clearly  obvious  that  a  tissue  whose  threads  cross 
each  other  is  firmer  than  one  in  which  all  the 
threads  merely  in  juxta-y>osilion,  or  united  by 
means  of  another  substance,  should  lie  all  in  the 
same  direction.  Hence  nature  has  adopted  this 
arrangement  in  the  formation  of  the  muscular 
planes  constituting  tlie  anterior  and  lateral  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  without  which  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  would  frequently  have  formed 
herniary  tumors  by  separating  the  fibres  and 
getting  engaged  between  ttiem.  In  this  respect 
one  may  compare  the  tissue  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  external  and 
internal  oblique  muscles  which  cross  each  other 
are  themselves  crossed  by  the  fibres  of  the 
transversales,  to  the  tissue  of  those  stuffs  whose 
tlireails  cross  each  other,  or  rather  to  wicker- 
work,  to  which  basket-makers  give  so  much 
strength  by  interweaving  the  osier  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

^^  hen  from  any  cause  respiration  becomes  dif- 
ficult and  the  diaphragm  is  prevented  descend- 
ing towards  the  abdomen,  or  the  motion  of  in- 
spiration impeded  in  any  way,  tlie  intercostals 
are  not  alone  employed  iii  dilating  the  chest,  but 
are  assisted  by  several  other  auxiliary  muscles  ; 
the  scaleni,  the  subclavii,  the  pectorales,  the 
serrali  magni,  and  the  latissimi  dorsi,  by  con- 
tracting elevate  the  ribs  and  increase  in  more 
directions  than  one  the  diameter  of  the  chest. 
The  fixed  point  of  these  muscles,  then  becomes 
their  moveable  point,  tlie  cervical  column,  the 
clavicle,  the  scapula,  and  the  humors,  being 
kept  fixed  by  other  powers  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate.  \V  hoever  witnesses  a  fit  of 
convulsive  asthma,  or  of  a  suffocating  cough, 
will  readily  understand  the  importance  and  ac- 
tion of  these  auxiliary  muscles. 

Inspiration  is  truly  a  slate  of  action;  an 
effort  of  contractile  organs  which  must  c«ase 
when  lliey  are  relaxed.    The  expiration  which 
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air  10  ivliichwe  allude  are  jjliysical  and  chemical 
— thai  is,  a  certain  measure  of  density  or  rarity, 
humidity  or  dryness,  ii  looked  for  by  tlie  lungs 
for  their  free  play  and  action ;  but  it  is  still 
peibups  mori:  essential  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  respiratory  process,  and  for  the  full 
effect  of  the  influence  of  that  process,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  air  be  in  due  ad- 
justment. Respecting  this  last  circnmstiincc  we 
shall  presently  then  speak  more  at  large,  but 
first  it  will  be  right  to  introduce  a  few  words  on 
what  we  have  just  called  the  physical  relation  of 
the  air  to  the  lungs,  in  opposition  to  its  chemical 
qualities  and  powers. 

It  is  well  known  to  natural  philosophers  that 
the  earth  is  surrounded  with  a  subtle  and  trans- 
parent fluid,  called  air;  that  this  circumambient 
fluid,  if  it  be  proper  to  api)ly  the  term  to  air, 
presses  upon  all  bodies  which  it  surrounds,  enters 
into  all  open  spaces  of  these  bodies,  and  forces 
itself  laterally  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  bodies 
as  well  as  upon  their  tops  or  vertically.  This  air 
is  compressible  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
and  spaces  are  occupied  by  it  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  pressure  that  is  made  upon  it.  Now 
this  pressure  is  varied  in  some  measure  even 
upon  the  surface  of  the  e;irth,  according  to  the 
different  conditions  of  humidity  or  heat  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  time  charged ; 
but,  when  we  a.tcend  to  considerable  heights 
above  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  pressure  is 
much  less,  a  difference  which  is  perceptible  even 
upon  the  summits  of  mountains;  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  pulmonary  vacuity,  which  immediately 
upon  birth  the  air  rushes  in  to  occupy,  is  dif- 
ferently supplied  with  its  (quantum  of  air,  ac- 
cording as  the  pressure  and  density,  or  opposite 
states,  are  pr>>sent.  It  would  be  leading  us  too 
much  into  the  doctrines  of  pathology  to  trace 
these  variations,  and  their  effects  upon  the  respi- 
ratory and  other  organs ;  it  is  here  sufficient  to 
have  referred  to  the  principle  of  air  constantly 
seeking  a  vacuum  to  occupy,  and  rushing  in  all 
directions  to  supply  this  vacuum  with  more  or 
les.s  rapidity  and  force,  according  to  the  pressure 
from  above,  to  prove  that,  while  both  inspiration 
and  expiration  are  greatly  regulated  by  tne  vital 
powers  and  properties  of  the  lungs  and  their 
appendages,  much  also  in  the  phenomenon  of 
breathing  has  dependence  upon,  and  relation  to, 
the  different  measures  of  elasticity  and  compres- 
sibility of  the  atmosphere  itself.  Some  physio- 
logists, indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  ac- 
count for  the  main  circumstance  upon  which 
vitality  depends ;  viz.  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  upon  temporary  vacua  being  produced; 
and  even  those  who  do  not  follow  these  rea- 
soners  through  all  their  assumptions  and  infer- 
ences allow  that  much  even  of  vital  circum- 
stance is  modified  by  the  gravity  of  the  air  and 
its  tendency  to  an  equilibrium. 

The  quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at 
lach  inspiration  has  been  stated,  with  some  va- 
riation ;  arid  this  variation  has  doubtless  more 
dependence  upon  the  circumstances  of  tlie  indi- 
vinual  thun  ii|>un  the  inaccuracy  of  the  experi- 
menter. Allen  and  I'cpys  liave  estimated  that 
at  och  iniipiration  about  165  cubic  inches  arc 
inhaled  by  a  stout  adult  man,  and  that  the  quan- 


tity fbund  in  the  lungs  after  death  is 
cubic  inches,  '  Dr.  Uostock,  agreeing  with  1 
zies  and  many  others,  believes  fort>  cubic  india 
to  be  the  average  inspiration,  and  tliinks  l|^ 
161  or  170  remain  ia  the  lungs  after  orduMf 
expiration,  for  tliese  organs  are  never  enyM 
by  expiration.'  The  ordinary  quantity  of  ai|Mi< 
ous  vapor  emitted  by  the  lun^,  trachea,  flMi^ 
and  throat,  may  be  about  twenty  ounces  in  ln^ 
ty-fourhouisl  Thedifferent  inspirations  m*d(j| 
a  given  time  vary,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  id 
taken  in  by  each  inspiration.  The  altenutioN 
of  in.spiratioi)  and  expiration  are  stated  '  ~  ' 
menbach  to  be  about  fourteen  times  in  a  i 
once  to  about  five  pulsations  of  tbe  heart-  i 
estimated  the  average  number  of  inspin 
about  twenty  ;  and  this  perhaps  is  pretty  i 
correct.  '  By  taking  twenty  as  the  median 
Magendie,  '  28,000  inspirations  take 
twenty-four  hours.  But  it  is  probable  this'l 
i>  subject  to  considerable  variations  boa  i 
riely  of  circumstances,  such  as  duiiog  { 
motion,  distension  of  the  stomach  with  ( 
capacity  of  the  chest,  moral  affections,  ( 

Besides  those  interruptions  in  the  { 
breaUiing  which  have  place  from  mo 
rary  or  more  permanent  alterations 
condition  of  health  in  the  pulmonary  i 
tion,  and  those  which  depend  upon  Uk  { 
varietiesof  the  air,  there  are  otlier  more 
and  transient  affections  of  the  pulmoo 
sages,  which  are  usually  noticed  under  tl 
account  of  respiratory  function ;  we 
the  acts  of  coughing,  sneezing,  sighing,  I 
we  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better 
instance  than  extract  from  the  insiructivrl 
ofM.  llicherand.     We  here,  as  in 
employ  the  translated  copy,  and  are 
not  re.<<ponsible  for  ttie  occasional  gallu 
occur  in  our  citatioos. 

•Sighing. — '  When  the  imagination,' 
cherand,  '  is  strongly  impressed  with  • 
when  the  vital  functions  are  languid, 
principle  seems  to  forsake  all  the  organs,! 
centrate  itself  on  those  which  panake  i 
the  affections  of  the  mind,     "hen  a  f 
the  midst  of  an  agreeable  reverie  sighs 
and  at  intervals,  a  physiologist  perceives 
expression  of  desire  nothing  but  a  loog  uiii 
inspiration,  which  by  fiiUing  distends  tbf  I 
enanles  the  blood  collected  m  the  right  i 
of  the  heart  to  flow  readily  into  the  left  ' 
of  that  organ.     This  deep  inspiration,  i 
frequently  accomi>anied  by  groans,  ' 
cessary,  as  tlie  motions  of  respiration 
progressively  slower  are  no  longer  sufl 
dilate  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Sobbing  difl'ers  from  sighing  mere)/ 
that,  though  the  expiration  is  long,  it 
rupted,  that  is,  divided  into  distinct  { 

illuming  is  effected  in  the  same  i 
the  certain  sign  of  ennui,  a  its 
tion  which,  to  use  the  exprvs^ioo  i 
be  considered  as   dehililaling  or 
fatigued  inspiratory  niusclv.''  have  i 
in  dilatiug  the  chest,  the  loiitractcJ 
not  easily  penetrated  by  the  bUxxi,  wh 
nates  in  the  right  cavity   of  the  hnut  and  pM 
duces  an  luicasy  lensatiou,  whicli  u  i 
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Lknil  ilrep  inspintion ;  the  admis- 
lidcrable  quantity  of  air  is  fhcili- 
iTeptPiog  the  mouth  widely,  by  the 
M  of  both  jaw9.  One  yawns  at  the 
I  el  sltep,  because  the  atrcnls  of  inspi- 
eiag  gradually  debilitated,  require  to  be 
;  inttrral*.  Oae  is  likewise  apt  to  yawn 
f,  that  the  miucles  of  t>ie  chest  may  be 
which  is  always  slower  and 
ji.     It  is  for  the  same  reason 

K ».-•)«  yawn  on  waking,  that  the 
'be  prepared  for  tlie  contractions 
tions  of  respimlion  require.  Tlie 
of  the  cock,  and  the  flapping  of  his 
em  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
uencc  of  the  satne  necessity  that  the 
jbes  of  birds  in  our  groves,  on  the 
an,  warble  and  All  the  air  with 
uods.  A  poet  then  (ancieii  he 
us  hymns  by  which  the  feathered 
be  return  of  the  god  of  light. 

;  lasts  the  perception  of  sounds 

I  the  air  as  it  e nttrs  the  mouth  rushes 

athian  tubes  into  the  tympanum, 

tembrane  is  acted  upon   in  a  ilitrorenl 

The  recollection  of  the  relief  atlend- 

rep  inspiration  which  constitutes  gaping, 

r.  fwiTi  of  the  grateful  sensation  which 

-ion  that  was  felt  before,  invo- 

1     :     .    to  repeat  this  act  whenever  we 

r  yawning. 
«m!>ists  in  a  Tjolent  and  forcible  ex- 
liich  the  airexpclled  with  coD- 
.  strikes  against  the  tortuous 
toysu,  .Hid  occasions  a  remarkable  noise. 
lUOD  of  the  pituitary  membrane  deter- 
f  sympathy  this  truly  convulsive  effort 
irtotal  muscles,  and  particularly  of  the 

hg  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 

in.l  <1iHVr«  from  it  only  in  the  shorter 

o,  and  the  greater  frequency  of 

iid  as  in  9ne«ing  the  air  sweeps 

1  surface  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and 

nf  the  mucus  which  may  be  lying  upon 

■    we  cough  carries  with  it  the 

•1  the  bronchisE  in  the  trachea, 

^  we  if  it  tip.     The  violent  cough  at  the 

jjpibf  a  pulmonary  catarrh,  the  sneering 

ind»  coryia,  show  that  the  functions  of 

■1  ecooomy  are  not  directed  by  nn  inlclli- 

•  •  '•■  '-T  <uch  as  are  catarrhous  could  not 

manner  the  means  of  putting  a 

.11. ■!  would  not  call  forth  ac- 

remoTing  the    irritation 

1      Illy  existing,  can  only  ag- 

Sgit  tiut  a  succession  of  very  short  and 
nNM  rxpintions.      In  hiccup  the  air  is 

i;entersthe  larynx  with  difficulty 

spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
elled  rapidly  ;   and,  striking 
that  aperture,  occasions  the 
I  aUeoding  it. 

-'•■'••  '^'' nid  does  not  make 

.  ^Ollorous,  and  as  it 

., ;      .,   from  the  vibration 

paUti  during  deep  sleep,  with  the 

»t-  XVII. 


Tlir>  following  note  is  added  by  the  editor  to 
the  page  in  which  the  physiology  of  the  above 
phenomena  are  thus  traced. 

'  The  author  has  neglected  to  notice  the  state 
of  respiration  during  the  more  active  voluntaiy 
motions.  Muscular  exertion,  especially  when 
considerable,  is  preceded  by  a  long  and  deep  in- 
spiration, the  glottU  is  closed,  the  diaphragm 
and  respiratory  muscles  of  the  chest  are  con- 
tracted, and  the  reaction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  causes  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  to  be 
pressed  upon  in  all  directions.  Atthcsame  time 
that  the  respiratory  muscles  are  exerted,  those  of 
the  face  are  associated  in  the  increased  action  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  receiving  some  nerves 
from  the  same  class  (see  the  section  on  the  Ner- 
vous System),  and  the  jaws  are  forcibly  pressed 
together.  Uy  tliis  action  of  the  muscles  engaged 
in  respiration,  the  chest  is  rendered  capacious, 
and  the  strength  is  greatly  increased,  because  the 
Ininlc  of  the  body  is  thus  rendered  immoveable 
in  respect  to  its  individual  parts,  the  muscles 
arise  from  fixed  points,  and  consequently  wield 
the  members  of  the  body  with  their  full  energy. 
Ilaller  appears  to  be  correct  in  concluding  that, 
under  a  state  of  increased  action  of  the  musclpn, 
the  How  of  blood  becomes  greater  towards  the 
head,  and  thus  the  nervous  energy  is  increased 
and  amply  generated  by  means  of  this  augmented 
flow,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  muscular  action  for  a 
longer  period  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
During  violent  exertions,  also,  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  brain  is  in  some  degree  impeded. 

The  physiological  stale  of  muscular  actions, as 
they  are  related  to  the  mechanical  function  of 
respiration,  is  very  happily  de.'Cribcd  by  Shaks- 
peare,  where  he  makes  Henry  V.  encourage  his 
soldiers  at  the  siege  of  Uarfleur : — 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Now  set  ihe  icelh,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide, 
(luld  hard  the  biuaili,  and  bead  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  liuiglil. 

In  vomiting,  also,  and  in  the  action  of  expelling 
tlie  fiEces  and  contents  of  the  bladder,  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  muscles  of  respiration  arc 
brought  into  action.' 

Dul,  as  we  have  abuva  intimated,  by  far  Ihe 
most  important  part  of  respiration  consists  in 
the  change  eSected  on  the  blood  by  the  action  of 
the  inspired  air. 

'  The  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,"  says  Dr. 
Good,  'of  a  deep  purple  hue,fiiint,  and  exhaust- 
ed by  being  drained  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
its  \  ital  power,  or  immature  and  unassimiUted 
to  the  nature  of  the  system  it  is  about  to  support, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  received  first  from 
the  trunk  of  the  lacteals.  We  find  it  returned 
from  the  lungs  spirited  with  newness  of  life,  per- 
fect in  its  elaboration,  more  re.idily  disposed  to 
coagulate,  and  the  dead  purple  hue  transformed 
into  a  bright  scarlet.  What  has  the  bloi«l  hereby 
lost  ?'  What,  might  our  author  have  added,  has 
it  gained  ?  How  has  this  wonderful  change  been 
accornplisheil  t 

When  first  the  Ijvoiserian  principles  of  chr- 
roistry  came  to  be  applied  to  the  changes  which 
Ihe  blood  evperiences  from  ex|iosure  lo  the  oxy 
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Igenous  portion  of  the  air,  it  was  assumed,  as  a 
Knatter  almost  of  physical  deroonstratioo,  that 
'blood,  in  ils  passage  through  the  lungs,  absorbed 
tpnrt  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  tliat,  in 
I  consequence  of  this  absorption,  the  venous  color 
I  was  changed  into  arterial  brightness ;  that,  from 
fthe  hxidation  of  an  aerial  substance,  heat  was  en- 
Igendered  or  emitted  from  its  latent  condition ; 
land  that  (his  heat  proved  the  pereooial  source 
of  animal  temperature. 

When  on  tliis  last  subject,  we  shall  liave  occa- 
lian  10  canvas  the  experiments  and  opinions 
Ihal  have  been  instituted  and  broached  on  the 
I  subject  of  animal  heal,  and  ils  dependence  upon 
I  or  connexion  with  the  changes  that  tale  place 
lin  the  lungs  by  the  respiratory  process;  we  are 
I  now  to  limit  our  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  ex- 
I  lent  of  the  change  itself. 

We  for  the  most  part  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Ivrtiele  Anatomy  for  information  on  those  poiiils 
■  which   relate  to  structure,  conAunig    our.'clves 
lin  the  present  paper  to  function  alone;  but   it 
may  be  right  just  to  slate  in  this  place  that  *  the 
mucous  web  surrounding  the  air-cells    of   Uie 
lungs  is  supplied  with  innumerable  blood  ves- 
•  Sels,  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  four 
I  pulmonary  veins,  the  branches  of  which  accom- 
pany the  ramifications  of  the  broiicIiiiE,  and  after 
repeated  divisions  at  length  form  an    immense 
collection  of  most  delicate  and  reticulated  anas- 
^tomoses.      This  extraordinary  net-work,  pene- 
trating the  mucous  web  on  every  side,  closely 
surrounds  the  air  cells,  so  that   the  pro<li2ious 
quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  pulmonary  ves- 
I  lels  is  separated  from  the  contact   of  the  air  by 
Tery  tine  membranes  only,  which  Hales  estimated 
at  scarcely  j^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.' 

It  is  the  extreme  tenuity  of  this  membrane, 
and  ils  vast  expansion  of  surface,  to  which  we  are 
desirous  at  present  of  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tion.     It  must   further  be   recollected  that  the 
atmosphere  is  composed  of  two  adriform  fluids, 
seventy-nine  of  azotic  or  nitrogen  gas,  and  twenty- 
one  of  oxygen,  in  100.      The  atmosphere  is  in- 
deed never  without  some  very  small   portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  this  is  in  so  small  quan- 
tity that  it  has  been  considered  rather  an  adven- 
I  titious  ingredient  than  an  absolutely  essential  one. 
Now  at  every  inspiration  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrogen  gas  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  the 
oxygen  is   partly  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
|gas,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  fixed  air,  proofs 
Inf  which  we  are  furnished  with   in  the  expired 
Mir,  making  lime  water  turbid,  and  giving  other 
(evidences  with  which  chemical  experimenters  are 
itufKcienily  familiar. 

That  expired  air,  then,  is  very  diSercnl  in  its 
onsliluents  and  qualities  from  that  which  was 
iken  into  the  lungs  is  on  all  hands  universally 
'agreed;  but  the  question   Is  whence  this  differ- 
ence, and  how  effected !   Does  the  blood  actually 
absorb  oxygen,  and  is  this  oxygen  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  circulation  through  the  arteries;  or 
does    the  inspired    oxygen    go    wholly   to    the 
formation   of   carbonic   ucid   in   the    bronchial 
Icellt  ? 

The  fint  doubts  that  were  thrown  out  on  the 
laubjetl  of  acnal  oxyi;«;nnu»  absorpiion  by  the 
'  in  lit  passage  through  t^r  limits  were  lliote 


which  resulted  from  the  expcritnenl*  ol 
Allen  and  Pepys  ;  these  geutlctnea  e 
dbcovcr  tliat  any  portion  of  the  oxygen 
sorbed  in  ordinary  respiration,  and  ih 
dered  that  what  does  disappear  goes  t« 
with  the  carlion  of  the  blood,  and  ppH 
bonic  acid,  the  latter  being  equal  in  bul 
oxygen  llmt  has  been  losl.  And,  subse^ 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  has 
an  enquiry  on  the  changes  induced 
pheric  air  by  respiration,  contends  thai 
an  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  pulmonai] 
and  that  the  inspired  air,  that  is,  the  oi 
portion  of  It,  unites  with  this  excreted  c 
thus  forms  carbonic  acid  exterior  to 
which  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  in  the  ex 
Dr.  Trout  has  been  led  to  consider 
nion  accurate,  from  the  fact  that,  '  wh 
phorus,  dissolved  in  oil,  is  injected  inlull 
vessels,  vapors  of  phosphoric  acid  »u 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;'  the  inference  fn 
fact  i.'i,  that  phosphorus  is  most  prat 
creled  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  ui 
the  oxygenous  portion  of  tlie  inhaled  atl 
so  as  to  form  phosphoric  acid.  '  If,' 
Prout,  '  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
under  these  circumstances  had  l>eeu 
the  vessels  themselves,  it  would  have 
In  the  blood,  and  not  have  been  exholi 
not  volatile.' 

Mr,  Kills  advocates  his  principle  ul 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood,  a 
carbonic  acid  exhalation  being  foriD< 
way  just  adverted  tu,by  advertinji;  U>\t 
stance  of  seeds  while  germinating, 
plants  themselves  during  growth,  thrc 
carbon  in  the  form  of  aqueous  vap 
where  no  oxygen  is  present,  this  ejects 
being;  a  secreted  matter ;  and  it  is  in 
he  supposes  that  a  secretion  is  contin 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  ot 

'  According  to  Mr.  £llis,  we  have  na 
the  existence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  any 
Huid  existing  naturally  in  the  blood,  al 
quently  have  no  reason  to  expect  that 
be  thrown  out;  while,  if  oxynen  ent-r 
air-cells  into  the  system,  it  must  be  by 
tion,  or  chemical  affinity.  If  by  abiai 
would  in  animals  take  the  regular  cool 
thoracic  duct,  and  the  blood  in  the  ri^ 
cic  of  the  heart  would  first  exhibit 
while,  in  the  germination  of  t< 
seeds  give  no  evidence  of  pi 
filled  to  absorb  and  expel  uniform 
any  such  fluids  at  any  time  exiiting 
To  the  operation  of  chemical  afGnityi 
ceives  an  actual  contact  lielween  the 
blood  to  be  requisite;  but  in  the 
an  intervention  of  the  coats  of 
the  blood-ve»»els.  And  if  these  be 
so  thin,  that  when  moist  they  wif 
or  its  oxygen  gas  to  pervade  them, 
rallier  pass  into  the  interslicr^ 
membrane  than  into  the  pulmnn 
thus  create  an  emphyKina.  liut 
fiuili  pcrmealiuo  he  holds  to  bii 
contiary  to  experiments,  llie  dii 
bulk  of  respired  air,  he  ihinks,  ml 
for  by  a  union  of  the  caritOM  9t 
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|«  m  Ihe  air  ccUs,  and  the  formation  of 
I  npot  liv  the  Uifengagenient  of  tlie 
bn  the  oxyftn  of  the  almosphenc  air. 
pcd  to  (be  objection  proposed  by  Mr. 
riw  iCOfe  of  Its  being  difficult  to  con- 
I  atygen  should  permeate  the  membrane 
!  broni'liiil  cells,  etperiment  has  shown 
and  want  of  foundation  ;  for  it  has  been 
lat  Tcnous  blood  acquires  a  florid  color 
»ufe  to  oiyuen,  even  when  covered 
idder,  provided  this  bladder  be  mois- 
k1  Dr.  Edwards  has  shown  that  more 
COBtinualljr  lost  in  the  respiration  of 
A  goe*  to  tlie  formation  of  carbonic 
■sbfco  moreover  observed  above  that 
eoing  membrane  between  the  onygen 
IBOtpttse  and  the  Mood  circulatin;; 
I*  Ittnp  is  exceedmgly  thin.  In  ihis 
tbni,  M  in  the  case  of  the  circulation 
BWichanical  or  physical  circumstances 
lion,  wc  feel  disponed  to  consider  that 
both  truth  and  error  in  those  phy- 
who  attribute  all  tlie  effect  to  one 
O'l  we  should  be  highly  gratilied,  did 
permit,  in  presenting  to  our  readers 
bken  on  this  controverted  subject  of 
iHplion  by  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels 
It  editor  uf  Richerand's  Tbysiology,  to 
mtrtt,  vre  refer  the  reader. 
ect  to  the  change  of  color  in  the  blood, 
icnou*  to  the  arterial  hue,  we  think  th^tt 
I  iMb«r  in  favor  than  otlicrwi.«e  of  aerial 
I;  fiir  although,  as  it  has  been  properly 
,  ■  teparation  of  carbon  accompanies 
Iflion  of  color  from  the  purple  to  the 
ft,  yet  arterial  blood  if  enclosed  in 
Banrn  purple;  a  proof  that  the  mere 
lit  of  the  blood  acting  upon  each  otlier 
IMDt  caoae  of  the  change :  and  Dr.  £1- 
If  properly  adds, '  that  the  circumstance 
I  Uood  remaining  dark,  though  by  the 
carbonic  acid  i>  evolved  from  it,  looks 
if  tbc  florid  color  were  dependent  upon 
lioa  of  oxygen.'  Whether  caloric  gets 
I  into  the  blood  vessels  through  the 
si  the  pulmonary  circulation  will  be 
■roiirijU'ly  enquired  into  when  we  are 
:ial  temperature. 
Tie  10  the  extent  of  onr  limits 
got  1:  >   |>>  ;.   >  .\\  and  chemical  circum- 

nd  cit.if., nnectcd   with  the  res pi- 

X»M.    It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Prout 

'  lliTDivn  out  a  suggestion  that  the  che- 

'in  does   not  end  in  the 

"  fluids  in  the  way  above 

m  coDinirMiea  on,  but  that  the  idea  of 

liliaaM*   put  into  excitation   by   the 

of  ari>OD    may.   if  pursued,   open   a 

laid  of  philosophising  on  animal  func- 

hin/,  we  aresurc,  will  be  done 

tbigh  ingenuity,  active  indus- 

~ncal  mind  can  effect. 

Ibefote  We  go  upon  the  siih- 

I  effected  by  the  re<piratory 

Tits  appcnd.igcs,  vii.  that  of  re- 

kotre   '.tnil   kpeni-h,   lo  present  our 

Fit  111!  note  from 

■le   lo   which 

'Biaj    oe  su^pMicieO   mill   iinpunttv, 


tec.  If  our  readers  should  say  wc  do  nothing 
but  extract  from  others,  we  are  very  ready  lo 
plead  guilty  lo  tlie  charge ;  but  then  it  must  be 
recollected  that  our  professed  business  is  merely 
that  of  collecting  and  collatini;  facLsand  opinions: 
and,  when  we  find  that  we  cannot  state  thete  facts 
and  announce  tliese  opinions  m  better  Unguage 
than  that  of  the  authors  to  whom  we  apply  for 
our  readers'  information,  it  is  surely  better  tn 
employ  their  phi^iseology  than  to  translate  it 
into  words  of  our  own.  , 

*  When  the  air  is  not  changed,  death  in  general 
occurs  long  before  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed 
through  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  formed,  but 
bees,  some  worms,  and  moUusca  completely 
deoxidise  it. 

Lavoisier  removed  the  carbonic  acid  by  po- 
tassa  as  quickly  as  it  was  produced,  and  found 
that  a  guinea  pig  could  live  in  air  conlaining  but 
C'6G  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  with  still  less  be- 
come only  drowsy.  Dr.  Edwards  advances,  con- 
trary to  Morozzo,  that  every  warm-blooded  animal 
perishes  instantly  when  placed  in  air  in  which 
another  has  died  through  want  of  renovation, 
and  that  all  of  the  same  class  among  them  deoxi- 
dise it  equally  ;  though  in  different  times.  Tint 
time  will  occasionally  differ  one-third,  notwiifa- 
standing  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  movements 
of  the  chest  be  equal  in  them,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  be  removed  as  quickly  as  formed.  The 
young  deoxidise  it  more  slowly  than  adults  ;  and 
the  young  if  quite  deprived  of  air  die  later  tlian 
adults.  Indeed  liuffon  found,  and  Dr.  Le  Gal- 
lois  and  Dr.  Edwartls  have  confirmed  his  dis- 
covery, that  new-bom  animals  of  many  species, 
as  dogs  and  rabbits,  will  live  a  long  time  without 
air,  even  afler  they  have  been  allowed  to  respire. 
This  period  lessens  as  the  animal's  temperature 
rises  with  age  ;  and  in  those  whose  temperature 
at  birth  is  high,  as  guinea-pigs,  it  is  very  short. 
Tliey  live  longer  than  adults  also  in  a  limited 
quantity  of  air.  Amphibious  animals  likewise 
live  long  without  air. 

Persons  have  been  said  lobe  able,  by  habit,  to 
live  without  air  a  considerable  time.  Death 
generally  occurs  at  the  latest  in  one  or  two 
minutes  when  respiration  is  suspended  ;  but  by 
habit  some  few  divers  of  the  swimming  school  at 
Paris  can  remain  under  water  three  minutes.  If 
the  system  is  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  nervous 
insensibility,  the  absence  of  air,  like  the  absence 
uf  food,  or  the  administration  of  strong  agents, 
may  be  borne  for  a  »ery  long  time.  Even  faint- 
ing renders  submersion  less  dangerous. 

Dr.  E.  adds,  in  a  note  on  this  paper,  '  Some 
very  giand  instances  of  exaggeration  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  an  amusing  and  useful 
book  entitled  The  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of 
Death.  M.  D'Egly,  member  of  the  Royal  .Soci- 
ety of  Inscriptions,  declare*  that  he  was  engaged 
to  a  dinner  for  which  the  fish  was  lo  be  provided 
by  a  Swiss  diver,  who  obtained  his  living  by 
plunging  into  the  water  and  pulling  the  fish  out 
of  their  holes.  The  dinner  hour  arrivetl,  but  no 
fiih.  Drags  were  employed,  and  the  diver's 
body  was  found.  The  curate  wished  to  bury  it 
immediately,  as  it  had  been  nine  hours  under 
water ;  but  M.  D'Egly  drlermincd  on  atlrinpiing 
icsuscitatioii,  and  succeedtd  ni  three-quareis  «f 
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an  hour.  The  Kex.  Dr.  Derham,  in  his  Physico- 
Ttieology,  is  more  credulous  than  the  cur^' ;  he 
r|U0tes  I'echlin  for  tlie  cJse  of  a  man  pensioned 
by  llie  queen  for  havinj;  joined  this  world  again, 
after  remaining  upright  under  water,  his  feet 
sticking  in  the  muddy  bottom,  for  sinleen  hours, 
at  Tronningholm.  Yet  this  is  nothing;  for  Mr. 
Tibsius,  the  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  has 
written  an  account  of  a  woman  whom  he  saw 
alive  and  well  after  being  three  days  under 
water.  And  this  is  nothing  ;  for  Mr.  Burmann 
declares  he  beard  a  fuueral  sermon  at  Bonn,  in 
Lithuria,  upon  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who,  the 
preacher  protested,  had  fallen  into  the  water 
when  sixteen  years  old,  and  remained  under  it 
for  seven  weeks.  Mr.  Brydone  wa.s  told  that' 
one  diver  called  Calas,  but  nicknamed  Pesce, 
could  live  several  days  in  the  sea ;  iind  Kircher 
asserts  that  this  aquatic  person  could  walk  from 
Sicily  to  Italy.' 

Voice  «nd  Speech. 
One  particular  constituting  man's  preeminence 
over  the  biute  creation  is  that  of  Ins  abiliity  to 
articulate  sounds,  so  as  to  convey  his  sentiments 
and  ideas ;  for  even  in  '.hat  tribe  of  animals 
■which  most  nearly  resemble  the  human  in  exter- 
nal configuration,  nothing  of  actual  articulation 
'as  ever  been  accomplished  ;  and  even  among 
those  animals  which  are  taught  to  imitate  the  ar- 
ticulate sounds  of  man,  the  task  is  merely  that 
of  imitation,  and  does  not  amount  to  any  thing 
approaching  even  to  the  manifeslatalion  of  intel- 
ligence. It  is  true  that  animals  have  a  language 
of  their  own;  they  make  one  noise,  as  a  modern 
author  expresses  it,  to  express  joy,  another  terror, 
another  to  summon  their  young,  &c.,  and  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  sounds  made  by  us, 
not  only  of  an  inarticulate  kind,  but  also  articu- 
.ated.  In  the  instance  of  dogs  Dr.  Gall  relates, 
in  his  work  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  that 
'  they  learn  to  understand  not  merely  separate 
words  or  articulate  sounds,  but  whole  sentences, 
expressing  many  ideas.  I  have  often  spoken,' 
he  says, 'intentionally  of  objects  which  might  in- 
terest my  dop,  taking  care  not  to  mention  hit 
name  or  make  any  intonation  or  gesture  which 
might  awaken  his  attention.  He,  however, 
showed  no  less  pleasure  or  sorrow,  as  it  might 
be;  and  indeed  manifested  by  his  behavirnr  that 
he  had  perfectly  understood  the  conversation 
which  concerned  him.  I  had  taken  a  bitch  from 
N'leniia  to  Paris;  in  a  very  short  lime  she  com- 

frehcnded  French  as  well  as  German,  of  which 
•atlsfied  myself  by  repealing  before  her  whole 
sentences  in  both  languages.' 

Many  of  our  readers  will  think  these  state- 
ments are  stretched  out  into  phrenological 
length,  .ind  that  some  of  the  dog's  understand- 
ing \v:u  only  understood  by  his  inaster:  but 
whether  that  wus  the  case  or  not,  certain  it  is  that 
nothing  like  speech  was  ever  eiTectcd  by  animals 
of  the  canine  class,  however  Intelligent  or  how- 
ever instructed  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  structure  of  the 
Tocal  organs  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  power  of 
articulate  expression  even  supposing  the  presence 
of  a  mind  to  compass  the  task :  but  let  us,  after 
our  accustomed  ma:iuer,  extract  from  one  or  two 
Jnodem  authors  on  tli»  interesting  subject  now  to 
becanrsfsed;  uid,  lirst,  tve  will  bring  into  re- 


quisition a  writer  whom  we  always 
extreme  pleasure,  on  account  not  mi 
interest  of  his  matter,  but  the  elegance 
of  his  lan(:uage. 

'  The  organ   of  the  roicc,*  says 
Good,  'is  the  larynx,  its  muscles, and 
peudages ;  and  the  voice,  itself  is  the  soim 
air  propelled  through  and  striking  a 
sides  of  the  glottis,  or  aperture  into 
The  shrillness  or  roughness  of  the  voii 
on  the  internal  diameter  of  the  glottis, 
city,  mobility,  and  lubricity,  and  the 
which  the  air  is  protruded.    Speech  is 
fication  of  the  voice  into  distinct  artii 
tlie  cavity  of  the  glottis  itself,  or  in 
mouth  or  of  the  nostrils.' 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  i 
by  what  means  the  air  is  rendered  son< 
glottis,  and  various  explanations  bare 
ed  upon  the  subject.  The  oldest  is  i 
len,  who  supposed  the  calibre  of  the  ^ 
alternately  expanded  and  conlractei' 
revived  in  modern  times  by  Dodart, 
same  time  compares  its  action  to  that  ofi 

A  second  explanation  is  that  of  M.  1 
who  supposes  the  variation  of  sound 
upon  variations  of  tension  and  reli 
ligaments  of  the  glottis,  and  In  this  vi 
gaments  become  vibrating  chords,  ani 
apparatus  approaches  the  nature  of  a 
third  explanation  is  that  of  M.  Richcni 
unites  tiie  two  preceding  conjectures,  a 
poses  that  the  glottis  is  a  wind  and  a  ck 
strument  at  the  same  time.  To  theae  t 
tions  we  may  add  that  of  KratzenstcilL 
gards  the  glottis,  in  conjunction  with  IB 
length  of  the  larynx,  as  a  kind  of  dnt 
that  of  M.  Bluinetibach,  who  views  the  ~ 
the  light  of  an  ^'olian  harp :  all  of 
genious  sports  of  the  imagination, bul 
little  to  the  advance  of  physiological 

Those  animals  only   that  possesf 
sess  a  larynx  ;  and  hence  none  but  (li 
classes    in    the    Linnsau    system, 
mammalia,  birds,  and  amphibia, 
these,  however,  some  genera  or  si 
tirely  dumb,  as  the  myrmecophaga  or 
the  manis  or  pangolin,  and  the  c«i 
the  tortoise,  lizarxls,  and   serpents 
lose  their  voice  in  particular  a^fiocu  ;  M 
is  said  to  do  in  some  parts  of  Amenca,  aal 
arH  frogs  in  vanous  districts  of  Sibena. 

It  .3  from  the  greater  or  less  degr**  M 
tion  witli  which  the  larynx  is  formed,  m 
of  animals  that  possess  it,  that  the 
dered  more  or  less  perfect ;  and  it  ia 
duction  of  superadded   membrane* 
into  its  general  structure,  or  a  Tarii 
shape,   position,  or  elaAicity  of 
most  common  to  it,  tliat  quadrnpedl' 
animals  are  capable  of  making 
sounds  by  which  their  different  ki 
spectively  characterised  :  and  ; 
bray,  bark,  or  roar ;  to  nutr,  ta  the 
kind  ;  to  blent,  as  the  sheep:  or  lo  crof 
frog ;  which  last,  however,  has  a  ne  eei 
sin^lar  character  in  the  throat,  or 
ly  communicating  witli  the  larjnsx,i 
croaking  principally  dep«nd«. 
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«  luTBX  of  lli«  bird  class  is  of  a  rery  pe- 

r  tad,  tad  idminbly  adapted  to  that  sw«et 

iiad  aiisie  with  which  we  are  so  ofieD  de- 

I  a  tbe  woodiaodi.     In  reality  the  whole 

I  af  lit*  tmdtn  in  birds  may  be  regarded 

1  ai^paralus;  for  the  larynx  is  divided 

seebuos,   or  may  rather,  perhaps,  he 

two  diitinct  ocgani ;    the   more 

,  ot  iJiat  in  which  tlie  parts  are  more 

i  (Utjotale,  being  placed  at  tlie  bot- 

Ike  lncb<a,  where  it  direrges  into  two 

I  or  bronchia,  one  for  each  of  the  lungs ; 

timplex,  or  that  in  which  the  parts  are 

k,  aoti  consists  of  those  not  included  id  the 

,accMpying  its  usual  situation  at  the  up- 

1  of  me  timchea,  which,  however,  is  still 

^  I  at  epigiottis ;  both  food  and  water  liei  n;;, 

ita**  MltuJy  observed,  rendered  incapable 

'    ;  tJte  aperture  of  the  glottis  by  ano- 

The  lungs,  trachea,  and  larynx 

,  tuaj  therefore  b^  regarded  as  forming  a 

Mrtaial  bag-pipe,  in  which  the  lungs 

)  liM  potich   and  supply  the  wind  ;  the 

iaelf  the  pipe ;  the  inferior  uluttis  tlie 

raomb-pipe,  which  protrude  the  <>imple 

i;  anil  the  superior  glottis  the  finger-holes, 

modify  the  iimpic  sound  into  an  infinite 

•f  duiiDCt  tones,  and  at  the  same  time 

I  utterance. 

bowerer,    as   among   quadrupeds,  we 

^•tth  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  struc- 

flb*  Tocal  apparatus,  and  especially  in  the 

ad  diameter  of  the  tube  or  trachea,  rot 

Ife  dh«  different  species,  but  often  in  the  dif- 

ES  o(  tJie  same  species,  more  particular- 

B<)uatic  birds.     Thus  tlie   trachea   is 

I  ui  Hie  tame  or  dumb  swan  (anas  olor)  of 

■  ;  whilst    in   the  male  musical  swan 

^■a),  but  not  in  the  female,  it   winds 

OMrolvtinns,  contained  in  the  hollow 

Vtm ;  m  the  spoonbill  (plalalea  leuco- 

tlao  lo  the  motmnt  pheasant  (phasianus 

I  and  some  other  similar  windings  in 

I  occur,  not  enclosed  in  the  sternum. 

I  of  Ihc  ducic  and  mergiinser  (anas  and 

■)  ham  at  their  inferior  larynx  a  bony  ad- 

to    Ibc    caTily>   which    contributes    to 

'  voice. 

'  «!nsit«  birds  Mr.  Hunter,  wbo^  at  the 

unt,  dissected  the  larynx  of 

d>  ■,  observes  that  the  loudest 

i  faai«  Ute  strongest  muscles,  and  that  the 

hik  ha  Ifcc  strongest  of  the  whole,  whose 

itmd  yignroui  note  is  often  heard  when  he 

MfiT  b*  followed  ill  hii  ascent  by  the 

!  ftmitntitu  tj€.    He  observes,  also,  that 

"*  '  I  dirisioa  of  birds  the  muscles  of  the 

J  ibe  ame  rule  »te  stronger  tlian 

^«f  iM  icapcctiTc  female,  whose  voice  is  al- 

I  powitrfuL     In  birds  that  have  no  oa- 

|«qkc  V*  pcfcaif  ttl  no  difference  of  muscular 

'  in  the  laiyns  of  either  sex. 

this   toon   extensive  and   complicated 

f.  IB  liM  vocal  oriptus  of  birds,  we  find 

sing  powers  of  a  very 

In  many  of  them,  as  the 


»IS' 


natural  song  is 

vined,  '  '■>  !iu  astonishing 

In  uie  pi^iri  musics,  or  tuncfu' 


manakin,  the  song  is  not  only  intrinsically  sweets 
but  forms  a  complete  octave,  one  note  succeeding 
another,  in  ascending  and  measured  intervals, 
through  the  whole  range  of  its  diapason.  There 
are  various  kinds  that  are  capable  of  imitating 
tlie  music  of  human  art,  and  amuse  us  by  acquia- 
inv  natKinal  and  popular  tunes  ;  as  the  bulllinch, 
the  linnet,  and  even  Uie  robin,  when  leareU  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  all  other  birds ;  whilst 
some  again  are  capable  of  imitating  humau 
speech,  as  the  parrot,  the  jay,  and  jackdaw,  and 
indeed  most  of^  the  psittacus  and  corvus  genera  ; 
a  fact  which  proves  the  possession  of  a  powerful 
and  retentive  memory,  as  well  as  of  a  precise 
and  delicate  ear.  A  linnet, acording  to  &lr.  Pen- 
nant, was  once  taught  the  same  at  Kensington  ; 
and  even  the  nightingale  is  said  lo  have  ulent» 
for  speaking  equal  to  those  for  singing.  Uut 
where  is  the  man,  whose  bosoui  bums  with  a 
single  spark  of  the  love  of  nature,  who  could  for 
a  moment  consent  that  this  sweet  songster  of  the 
groves  should  barter  away  the  touching  wildness 
of  its  native  notes  for  any  tiling  that  an  has  to  be- 
stow? 

Yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  species  among  the 
class  of  birds  that  is  more  entitled  lo  notice  in  a 
physiological  survey,  on  account  of  its  voice, 
than  the  turdus  polyglottus,  or  mocking  bird. 
This  is  a  subdivision  of  the  thrush  kind ;  its 
own  natural  note  is  delightfully  musical  and  so- 
lemn ;  but  beyond  this  it  possesses  an  instinctive 
ulent  for  imitating  the  note  of  every  other  kind 
of  singing  bird,  and  even  the  voice  of  every  bird 
of  prey,  so  exactly  as  to  deceive  the  very  kinds 
it  mocks.  It  is,  moreover,  playful  enough  to- 
find  auiusement  in  the  deception,  and  takes  n 
pleasure  in  decoying  smaller  birds  near  it,  by 
mimicking  their  notes,  when  it  frightens  them 
almost  to  death,  or  drives  them  away  with  full 
speed,  by  pouring  upon  tliem  the  screams  of  such 
birds  of  prey  au  they  most  dread. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  imitative,  like  the  na> 
tural  voice,  has  its  s<:at  in  the  cartilage  and  other 
moveable  powers  that  foriu  the  larynx  ;  for  the 
great  body  of  the  trachea  only  gives  measure  to 
the  sound,  aud  renders  it  more  or  less  copious 
in  proportion  to  its  volume.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  similar  sort  of  imitative 
power  should  be  sometimes  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess in  the  human  larynx ;  and  that  we  should 
occasionally  meet  willi  persons  who,  from  long 
and  dex  Itrous  practice,  are  able  to  copy  the  not  s 
of  almost  all  the  singing  birds  of  the  woods,  or 
the  sounds  of  other  animals ;  and  even  to  per- 
sonate the  different  voices  of  orators,  and  other 
public  speakers. 

One  of  tlie  most  estraordinary  instances  of  this 
last  kind  consists  in  the  an  of  what  is  called 
irntril(v]uitm,  of  which  no  very  plausible  expla- 
nation lias  yet  been  offered  to  the  world.  On 
this  obscure  subject  we  might  present  some 
very  interesting  matter  from  the  author  to  whom 
we  have  been  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceding account  of  tne  vocal  organisation  and 
function  ;  but  our  limits  preclude  our  going  fur- 
ther into  the  question,  and  we  must  refer  to  ih« 
articles  bearing  on  the  subject,  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  for  more  ample  disquisition. 

\Vc  have  only  room  to  add   a  fetv  ivords  ca 
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the  tationale  of  articulation  as  opposed  to  the 
mere  exertion  of  llie  voice.  We  of  course  pre- 
sume tlie  necessity  of  more  than  brtital  intelli- 
gence to  compass  articulation,  but  it  is  the  quo 
roodn  of  the  thing  itself  which  demands  a  little 
further  enquiry  in  this  place. 

Speech  has  been  defined  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  voice  adjusted  to  the  formation  of  the 
sounds  of  letters  by  the  expiration  of  air  through 
the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  assistance  of  the  tongue  applied  and  struck 
against  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  palate  and 
front  teeth  in  particular,  and  by  tlie  diversified 
action  of  the  lipi.  Thus  is  it  constituted  by  mo- 
difications which  the  voice  is  made  to  pass 
through  from  the  motions  of  these  assisting  parts 
of  the  articulating  organisation.  '  The  ape,  in 
which  these  parts  are  formed  as  io  man  would 
speak  like  him,  if  th*  air  in  passing  out  of  the 
larynx  did  not  rush  into  the  hyothyroid  sac<, 
in  some  animals  membraneous,  but  cartilagi- 
nous in  others,  and  even  osseous  ia  the  alouate 
or  purr,  whose  howl  is  so  hoarse  and  frightful. 
Every  time  the  animal  wishes  to  cry,  tliese  sacs 
become  distended,  and  then  emptied,  so  that  it 
cannot  furniali  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth 
with  sounds  to  be  articulated.' 

The  classification  of  these  articulatiotu  into 
vowels  and  consonants  has  be$n  generally  recog- 
nised ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  articulated 
sounds  are  constituted  by  vowels,  the  coiiit- 
nanls  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing vowels  together.  The  utterance  of  conso- 
nants is  necessarily  more  forced  and  unnatural 
than  tliat  of  vowels,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
the  voice,  mo<Jilied  but  not  interrupted  by  the 
varied  position  to  which  we  have  alluded  of  the 
tongue uid  lips;  and  hence  the  superior  har- 
mony of  those  languages  which  have  llie  greatest 
number  of  such  letters,  as  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  quibus  dcdit  ore  rotundo 
■Qusa  Inqui.  Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  harsh- 
ness of  some  of  the  northern  languases.  *  It 
would  be  difficult,'  says  Klcherand, '  to  accumu- 
late a  greater  number  of  consonants  in  one  word 
(arid  consequently  a  word  of  more  difficult  pro- 
nunciation till  the  organs  of  the  voice  come  to 
be  used  to  the  practice)  than  is  found  in  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  German  called  Schmidtgen.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  after  the  diffi- 
culties shall  have  been  conquered  of  this  kind  of 
pronunciation,  or  when  the  organs  may  have  been 
used  to  it  from  infancy,  a  much  more  harmonious 
result  IS  effected  than  would  a  |iriori  be  con- 
ceived. 

0»  Living  TuMprKAXtur,  or  Animal  Hf.at. 

All  animals  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  and 
even  vegetables,  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a 
temperature  more  or  lets  distinct  from  Uial  of  the 
surrounding  medium.  Yet  the  difference  among 
them  in  this  respect  is  so  great  that  tliey  have 
been  divided  into  warm  and  cold  blooded.  To 
the  former  belong  the  more  complicated,  those 
whose  pulmonary  apparatus  is  most  elaborate; 
man  ami  nmmmirerous  quadrupeds  and  buds. 
To  the  second  oviparous  and  quadrupeds,  fish, 
and  uiosi  of  the  interverlebrnte.  Birds  have  the 
bighest  temperature   107'  to   1111°.  man  '.'tj'' to 


981".  Tlicre  is  some  varialioD,  not  d| 
viduals,  but  according  to  age,  sca*| 
mute.  It  is  less  in  the  yuung  ■( 
Dr.  Edwards  and  Ucspretz;  the  (a 
the  human  temperature  in  infancy  f 
the  latter  asserts  that,  while  in  birds  | 
winter,  it  is  nearly  111°  in  stimmc^ 
increasing  in  spring  and  diminishing) 
In  the  heat  to  which  Dr.  Fordyce  ai>3| 
were  exposed,  the  temperature  of  (hi 
two  or  three  degrees;  and  Dr.  Dd 
vapor  bath  at  near  120°,  found  the] 
his  tongue  increased  but  about  five  it 
end  of  seventeen  minutes.  In  spl 
yellow  hammers  Dr.  Edwards  found  I 
degrees  higher  in  summer  tlian  in  11 
Dr.  Davy  one  or  two  degrees  highcf 
than  in  England.  Id  disease  it  will | 
t}ie  other  hand  rise  ;  in  fever  it  has  bi 
107°,  in  tetanus  at  110°,  and  probal 
occasions  it  rises  still  higher,  at  least  I 
old  age  it  is  not  so  high  as  m  that 
vigor,  nor  in  remote  parts  as  in  tboM 
heart.  John  Hunter  made  obscmfl 
heat  of  cold  blooded  animab.  The  d 
in  the  stomach  and  under  the  skin  oj 
men  of  the  frog  and  toad  stood  at  4fl| 
atmosphere  was  36° ;  in  the  lungs  of  ^ 
36°,  37°,  38°,  when  the  a!mo»pher«| 
30°,  and  34° ;  the  heat  of  earth  won| 
when  the  atmosphere  was  56°.  F| 
above  two  degrees  wanner  than  thi  i 
blooded  animals  placed  in  an  eleval 
ture  are  much  more  influenced  by 
media  than  the  warm  blooded.  Y 
but  80°  or  82°  in  a  medium  of  110°  a 
heal  of  insects  when  congregated  is 
J.  Hunter  found  the  thermometer  fl 
98°  in  a  hiv  in  spring,  to  104°  in 
at  83°  when  the  air  was  40°,  and  at  7 

The  same  tendency  in  vegetabli 
the  greater  difficulty   with  which  d 
their  stems  and  branches  are  froxen 
fluids,  by  ice  thawing  when  roott  s| 
and  by  snow  upon  the  leaves  or  stcl 
thawing  sooner  than  that  which  lies  < 
tug  inauimale    bodies.     J.    Hunter 
branch  of  growing  fir  and  a  bean  ll 
part  of  the  surface  of  « freezing  mixta 
It  was  placed,  and  the  fir  suhsequa 
to  which  it  was  removed.      When  i 
the  arum  maculatuin  and  cordifoliun 
and  the  cj'lindrical  body  just  (>e«pt^ 
said  by  .Seiinorlicer  tol>e»ohot  forMfl 
to   seem  burning,  and   twelve  of  dj 
round  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  to  ' 
the  mercury  from  79°  to  143°. 

Even  ei:gs  are  coolcii  and   frotMi! 
dilliculiy  than  equal  masses  of  inanil 
although  when  once  frozen,  and 
stroyed,  they  freeze  readily, 

We  are  naturally  led  to  in 
of  this  peculiarity  in  an  c 
IS  not  surprising  that,  wIk  ' 
that  occur  in  the  blood  nl. 
the  lungs  came  in  be  ap)>l 

of  vital  pi ■    ,  •' 

also  to  III 

peiidcni  1l...| ^  ,.; 
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Vtt  explanation,  nys  a  nioOcrn  physiulo^isi, 
cf  thucqiulile  aod  petpetusl  temperature  ispar- 
liMlutj  simfile  and  natural, ami  founilt^  on  the 
dpctniw  wliioh  makci  llie  luniks  the  grujid  focus, 
aa4  dtt  decomposition  of  the  oxygeni^ied  portion 
«( lb(  air  which   we  breathe  the  fomes  of  our 
For  as  the  oicygeiious  part  of  the  inspired 
I  decomposed  in  the  air  cells  of  the  liin)fS, 
'i  way  that  its  base,  viz.  oxygen,  which  by 
I  with  latent  caloric  was  before  aeriform, 
aiates  from  this  caloric;  it  would  appear 
tins  decomposition  one  portion  of  the 
tendered  sensible  in  the  broiichiE,  and 
I  other  enters  in  a  latent  form  into  the  blood 
lie  circulaliog  in  the  innumerable  and  delicate 
I  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.     This  theory 
t  mta  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
ol  carbonic  acid    for  heat  being   less 
t&  cmpacity  of  oxygen,  when  tlie  blood  is 
wed  of  carbonic  acid  by  respiration,  its  capa- 
I  fetbeu  becomes  greater;  and  the  simplicity 
I  besaly  of  the  doctrine  gained  it  almost  uiii- 
admission.      Upon  further  enquiry  and 
00,  however,  it  was  conceived  that  several 
in  the  living  iVame  stood  adverse 
■doplion  ;  it  was  said  that  even  allowing 
'  previous  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  pul- 
vesatls,  the  gradual   and  equable  sup- 
heal  tu  the  frame  could   scarcely  be  ex- 
upon  these  principles;  and    the  altera- 
in  interior  heat  without  corresponding',  or 
lat  proportionate  changes  io  the  lungs,  as  iu 
of  (lorile,  nervoui,  and  otlier  sutrs,  weie 
I  a«  difficulties  and  impediments  to  the 
and    application    of    Ur.   Crawford's 
Ueai  of  a  part  too,  it  is  known,  may 
I  by  exercise  of  that  part,  or  other  cir- 
vnich  do  not  imply  the  necessity  of 
r  pallDoixry  change  ;  and  altugether  it  came 
la  b(  ((ocnily  understood  and  felt,  thut  while 
LjaH^IPgtauity  and  a  certain  degree  or  mt-asure 
^^^H^  wen:  to   be  fouod    in  the  hypothesis  of 
^^^^Mil.  a  food  deal  reiuainetl   both  of  a  po- 
^■nwd  !ipgTit!*e  nature  to  iirvalidale  (he  legi- 
^^acy  of  its  inferences. 

■  Ai  length  came  Mr.  Brodie's  experimenis, 
at  their  first  announcement,  were  sup- 
I  have  thoroughly  overturned  the  hypo- 
[doclrine  of  Crawford  and  others,  and  to 
DTcd  that  the  perennial  temperature  of 
I  is  rather  referrible  to  a  cert.-tin  condition 
beam  and  nerves  than  to  the  dccomposi- 
I  of  air  in  the  lungs.  Mr.  lirodie  decapil;ited 
Miiul,  and  found  tliat  he  could  for  some 
keep  up  (he  respiratory  act  by  artificial 
■taai,  and  that  he  could  thereby  change  the 
Vkmi  from  veoout  to  arterial  by  abstracting  the 
mhone  as  completely  as  in  the  case  of  natural 
ketaArag ;  were  this  change  then  the  cause  of 
«Raal  kea>,  it  was  n.]tural  to  suppose  that  while 
IW  ictiOD  of  the  ht'.-irt  could  be  preserved  the 

|*»t»r»ture  of  the  animal  experimented  on  would 
^  prrwned  also ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  body 
.•ooM  and  became  of  a  lower  and  lower  tempe- 
[Wmt,  till  the  action  of  the  heart  ceased  altoge- 
|4b.  The  inference,  then,  of  Mr.  Brodie,  and 
iTit!!;,  K.fiii  nri- he  lias  been  countenanced  by 
oihrrs,  was,  that  the  chemical 
i.jmperature  is  untenable. 


But  this  inference  has  by  others  again  lieen  main- 
tained to  be  fallacious,  since  anihcial  respiration 
never  can  so  nearly  imilale  natural  breathing  at 
to  be  productive,  throughout  the  frame,  of  the 
same  results.  In  artificial  respiration, it  is  urged, 
the  air  does  not  rush  iiiln  the  pulmonary  cells, 
because  these  are  in  a  vacuum,  but  is  propelled 
into,  and  forcibly,  and  therefore  injuriously,  di- 
lates them ;  the  consequence  is  the  formation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  frothy  mucus.  '  Whether,' 
says  the  author  from  whom  wc  now  extract,  '  the 
fall  of  temperature  be  owing  tu  the  evaporation 
of  this  copious  secretion  and  its  prevention  of 
contact  between  the  air  and  air-cells,  or  to  the 
injurious  nature  of  artificial  re.<^pirati<>n,  still  the 
fact  a.Hcertained  by  Le  Gallois,  viz.  that,  under 
artificial  respiration,  the  animal  may  be  kWM 
even  if  no  pari  be  injured,  destroys  the  conclu- 
sions which  appeared  deducihie  from  Mr.  Bro- 
die's experiments.  Indeed,  he  adds,  Le  Gallois 
found  Uiat  less  oxygen  was  consumed  than  in 
natural  breathing,  and  that  the  temperature  fell 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  Uie 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed ;  which,  by  llie 
way,  is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Brodie. 
But  on  this  controverted  point  wc  shall  make 
room  for  the  opinions  of  two  able  authors.  Dr. 
Kllioison  and  Dr.  Copland,  who  take  somewhat 
different  views  of  the  subject;  merely  piemising 
that  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  may  have  crept 
into  both  assumptions,  ajid  that  much  more  both 
in  the  way  of  experiment  and  observation  Uian 
we  have  Inthcrlo  had  i->  requisite  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  impartial  enquirer. 

*A  host  of  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Elliolson, 
'  show  that  our  lempemture  depends  upon  respi- 
ration, and,  therefore,  upon  chemical  changes. 

'  In  high  temperatures  we  have  less  necessity 
for  the  evolution  of  heat ;  in  low  temperatures 
more.  Accordingly,  in  the  former,  the  arterial 
blood  remaining  arterial  is  nearly  as  Horid  iu  (he 
veins  as  in  the  arteries,  and  the  inspired  air  is 
less  vitiated  ;  in  low  temperatures  the  venous 
blood  is  extremely  dark,  and  the  inspired  air 
more  vitiated.  Som?  have  imagined  tliat  the 
body  remains  at  its  standard  high  temperature 
by  the  refrigeration  of  (he  evaporatint;  sweat. 
But,  though  this  must  contribute,  it  is  not  the 
sole  cause  ;  for  frogs  lose  as  much  projiortion- 
ably  to  their  size  by  evaporation  as  »ny  other 
animal,  and  yet  they  follow  pretty  closely  the 
surrounding  temperalurc.  Whenever,  on  the 
other  hand,  iliu  body  itself  heightens  its  tempe- 
rature, ai>  in  fever,  more  oxygen  is  consumed  by 
the  lungs.  The  (einpcrature  of  (he  various 
classes  of  animals,  and  (heir  vitia(ion  of  (lie  air, 
are  always  proportional ;  and  inverse  to  the 
length  of  lime  tliey  can  live  without  air. 

'  Tlie  temperature  of  young  animals  is  lower 
than  that  of  adults,  or  rather  they  maintain  a 
peculiar  temperature  much  less;  and  they  viti- 
ate (he  air  less;  and  require  respiration  less  pro- 
portionally than  adults.  As  tiiry  proceea  to 
vitiate  i(  more,  and  require  respira(ion  more, 
their  calorific  power  increues.  While  thvir 
calorific  powers  are  weak,  ir.ey  nrealhr,  if  they 
are  exposed  to  cold,  quicker,  so  as  to  keep  up 
their  temperature  as  much  as  possible.  The 
•ame  is  also  found  in  adult  warm-blooded  am- 
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sals,  nit  of  the  hyberantin;  fsmily,  when  ex- 
poied  to  cold. 

'  Dr.  Edwardi  found  that  habit  has  great  influ- 
ence on  the  calorific  powers  of  animals ;  that  a 
given  low  artificial  temperature  in  winter  will 
reduce  the  animal  heat  much  less  than  in  jum- 
iner,  and  that  with  the  habit  of  erolving  more 
heat  in  winter  i:  acquired  the  habit  of  consumin-j 
and  requiring  more  oxygen,  so  that  animals  sup- 
plied with  a  given  quantity  of  air,  and  placed 
in  a  given  warm  temperature  in  winter, die  much 
sooner  than  in  summer.  Vet  the  momcntar)' 
application  of  heat  or  cold  has  a  different  uSect; 
liie  former  heating  less  if  the  body  has  l)een  sub- 
jected to  a  low,  and  the  latter  cooling  less  if  ttie 
body  has  been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature. 
^\  e  all  feel  the  cold  less  quickly  on  leaving  the 
house  in  winter  if  well  warmed  liral,  than  if  we 
leave  it  already  chilly. 

'  When  animals  hybemate,  their  temperature 
fiills  and  their  respiration  is  nearly  or  entirely 
suspended.  Their  consumption  of  air  lessens  as 
the  temperature  falls,  whence  they  consume  less 
in  November  th.in  in  August.  If  hybctnating 
animals,  while  torpid  and  still  placed  in  the  same 
temperature,  are  stimulated  mechanically  to 
breathe,  their  te-nperature  rises  with  the  progress 
of  respiration. 

•  If  the  cold,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  be  so 
intense  t!iat  it  threatens  death,  it  actually  no  lon- 
ger depresses  respiration,  but  for  a  time  excites 
it,  and  ihrir  temperature  rises  propottioiially. 
Man,  and  other  noii-hybernaling  animals,  breathe 
more  quickly  wlien  exposed  to  cold,  no  doubt, 
fur  the  purpose  of  supplying  heat,  till  the  powers 
become  exhausted. 

*  The  higher  tlie  temperature  of  the  auimni  the 
more  extensive  is  the  aggregate  surface  of  tlieair 
cells,  the  more  blond  passes  through  its  lungs, 
and  the  more  necessary  to  its  existence  is  respi- 
ration. The  lungs  of  cold-blooded  animals  are 
not  subdivided  into  minute  cells,  but  formed  into 
vesicles  ;  and  birds  which  have  the  highest  tem- 
perature among  animals  arc  drowned  the  soonest. 

'The  changes  of  air  by  the  blood  are  seen  to  be 
effected  entirely  by  the  red  particles.  Provost 
and  Dumiis  found  that  the  number  of  red  parti- 
cles is  proportionate  to  the  temperature. 

'  If  the  blood  circulates  without  being  first  pro- 
ntrly  ch:inged  in  llie  lungs,  the  temperature  is 
nelijw  the  natural  standard.  Those  who  have 
the  blue  disease  are  cold;  and  coldness  is  a 
tifymptoin  of  hydrolhnni*,  and  of  the  rvplelion  .)f 
the  air  cells  with  mucus  in  chronic  bronchitis; 
in  the  former  of  which  affi'dions  the  lungs  can- 
not fully  expand,  and  in  the  latter  the  air  is  pr«- 
vcnled  from  coming  fully  in  contact  with  the  air 
cells. 

'In  cold  climates,  and  in  temperate  ones,  in 
cold  weather,  animal  food  is  desired  and  taken 
in  abundance;  in  hut  climates,  and  during  the 
summer  in  temperate  regions,  light  vegelal-le 
food  is  preferred,  and  the  appetite  less.  We 
may  conceive  the  former  diet  more  calculated  to 
■upport  a  process  similar  to  combustion,  and 
under  the  former  circumstances  we  have  scrn 
that  the  cluinges  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  are  actu- 
ally more  considerable. 

■  The  temiMraluie  of  potto  fiiUs,  if  not  maiiiljin- 


cd  by  a  constant  stream  of  blood  ffoni  i 
through    the  aorta  arvl  its  ramifiotioi4[ 
ceteris  paribus,  in  exact  proportion  to  tU| 

'  Whether  Crawford's  theory  be  corred 
the  production  of  animal  heat  must  bij 
dently  a  chemical  process  ai  changes  a|| 
temperature  among  inanimate  bodies:  9 
ascribe  it  to  nervous  energy.  I  cannot! 
nervous  energy  to  cause  heat  any  mofs 
cause  chemical  affinity :  as  it  may  bring  fd 
together  which  have  an  affinity  for  ead 
and  thus  produce  tlieir  union,  so  it  inl 
those  changes  which  are,  according  to  | 
laws,  accom  panied  by  changes  of  temp 
but  calonc  in  tlie  body  must,  I  appreMI 
affinity,  follow  the  same  laws,  and  no  41 
out  of  the  body.  This,  however,  doe*  • 
vent  animal  temperature  from  deseni 
epithet  vital,  because  it  is  regulated  by  i 
powers  of  the  system,  although  througH 
strumentality  of  chemical  changes.  In 
temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  is  owil 
creased  momentum,  the  increased  sun 
quantity  and  velocity  of  its  blood;  yet 
creased  momentum  is  produced  by  vital  j 

Here  our  autlior  introduces  remarkt 
Drodie's  experiments,  which,  having  alnl 
referred  to,  need  not  be  repealed.  He  tha 
toKiy,  *  Dr.  I'hilip  has  made  experimcDli 
conclusive  with  those  of  Dr.  Le  Gallois  l|| 
inferences  drawn  by  Mr.  Brodie.  As  t] 
air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  in  natural  n 
and  a  regard  to  the  bulk  and  fref|ueni 
inspiialion  not  always  attended  to  in  ex 
it  IS  very  probable  that  l\>ni  genlli 
thrown  too  much  air  into  the  lungs,  W.I 
unnatural  quantity  of  cold  air,  vniithea 
ed  secretion  of  bronchial  fluid,  made  til 
rature  fall.  By  impelling  little,  and  thii 
quently.  Dr.  Philip  found  that  artificial  ra 
af^er  the  destruction  of  the  brain,  actuaM 
ed  the  cooling  of  the  animal,  while  sirci 
spiration  did  actually  cool  the  body. 

'Of  two  rabbits  killed  in  this  way,  tH 
perature  being  104",  one  was  subjecW 
artificial    respirations,  and   the   other 
twenty  to  thirty  in  a  minute ;  the  ted 
of  the  former  was  lOt/"  at  the  end  of 
and   that  of  the  latter  98'^.     Of   two  ' 
temperature  at  102-5°  one  was  undistit^ 
one  subjected  to  about   thirty  inspiral^ 
minute  ;  the  temperature  of  the  fonM 
end  of  hair  an  hour  was  98  T.*)" ;  of  ll 
only  98-5°.     But   the  lungs  '>f  the   li 
now  inflated  but  about  twelvi'  times  ii 
nute,  the  temperature  of  the   former 
of  another  half  hour   was   95-25°, 
latter  96°.     In    one   cx|>erimciil,  in 
lungs  were  inflated  but  a  few  times  in 
the  temperature  actually  rose  nearly  a  _ 
artificial  respiration.     Dr.  Hastings  all 
time  made  similar  coniparative  expcrital 
with  simitar  results.     In  one  the  rabbit' 
artificial  breathing  was  i)crforincd  coot< 
while  tliat  which  was  left  undisturbed 

'Dr.  Philip  afterwards  took  pain 
killi-d  them  in  the  same  way,  and 
exjicrimcnt  destroyed  the  brain  and 
tow  of  one  with  a  win-,  while  be  li 
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d;  tn  another,  precisely  similar,  lie  in- 
I  lungs  of  both.  Yet  in  each  expen- 
1  both  cooled  equally.     In  a  thin!  the 

I  spiiul  manow  of  one  only  was  de- 
uiJ  the  lungs  of  both  inflated.  These 
id  eqiully. 

H^Knture  of  foetuses  bom  without  brain 
1  duitog  the  few  days  that  they  may 

olphi  remarks  that  the  lempe- 
"  Sttrs  no  proportion  to  their 
at  if  it  did,  man  should  be 
brute;  the  niainnialia  much 
Sints ;  hsh  much  more  so  than  in- 
Tds  and  amphibia  nearly  upon  a 
which  would  be  the  reverse  of  tlie  fact. 
^fas  hare  a  tendency  ic  preserve  a  pe- 
^■Mure,  and  they  have  no  nervous 

ni  iJie  nerrouj  system  affects  the  tem- 
b  CMlain ;  a  passion  of  the  mind  will 
Momach  or  the  feel  cold,  or  tlie  whole 
Paralysed  parts  are  often  colder  than 
r  more  properly  are  more  influenced 
n  by  all  external  changes  of  tempera- 

II  every  function  is  affected  by  the 
ugh  not  dependent  on  the  brain  for  iui 
vfonnance.  And  in  varieties  of  tcm- 
bodi  by  the  stale  of  the  mind  and  by 

Ibere  is  as  far  as  we  can  judge  a  com- 
t  affection  of  the  local  circulation, 
led  by  any  passion  are  also  red,  and  vice 
m1  pmalytic  parts  must  have  imperfect 
iuictions  in  some  measure  at  least  from 
of  the  compression  of  the  vessels  by 
aolkm,  and  of  the  general  excitement 
B;  ihey  wasle  and  sometimes  inflame 
1%  Of  slough  on  the  slightest  injury, 
li  perfectly  paralysed  still  maintain  a 
n  above  that  of  the  surrounding  me- 
wU  as  circulation,  secretion,  &c.,  and 
t  the  same  as  in  health. 
Utp  conaiders  galvanism  an  important 
ikcoMVOiu  system,  and  found  that  it 
t  hMt  of  fresh  arterial  blood  3°  or  4°, 
\  mtut  time  made  the  blood  venous  ;  a 
■M  proving  that  the  action  is  purely 
<-^m  altontion  of  the  blood  to  that  state 
lb  opMity  for  caloric  is  less. 
ill  ecrtajoly  no  more  reason  to  believe 
Ml  dependent  on  the  nervous  system 
Nion,  aod  every  organic  function.  That 
)  it  i*  influenced  hy  the  stale  of  the 
yiMm  is  certain,  but  never  I  imagine 
lomh  liw  inMrumenlality  of  chemical 

taD  DOW  contraxt  with  these  very  im- 
lltmratsand  very  ingenious  remarks  the 
C(on  Dr.  Coplanil,  to  which  we  have 
Itodcfl  aa  containing  much  of  intcrcst- 
r. 

HgBoole  miem  of  nerves,'  says  Dr.  C, 
(Mtbchimieoce  derived  from  its  prin- 
MbonlitMtc  HNinres  and  numerous  dis- 
,  mi  exerted  upon  the  va.<cular  system, 
aaimal  beat  throughout  the  body, 
IwlmUou  of  animal  heal  lakn  place  in 
■■loyovto  the  processes  of  nutrition 
Tbc  cxpeniueiits  of  insulating 


a  limb,  by  dividing  all  the  voluntary  nerves  and 
arteries,  cxceplin;  one  arterial  tninic,  |>errornirMl 
by  Mr.  Brodie  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cHecL* 
produced  upon  the  generation  of  heat  in  the 
limb,  piove  this  proposition,  and  could  not  fail 
of  giving  rise  to  what  was  actually  observed. 
For  the  ganglial  or  vital  nerves  supplying  that 
vessel  could  not  be  completely  detached  as  long 
as  any  of  the  coats  of  the  arteiy  remained  un- 
divided. 

*  The  slate  the  nof  animal  heat,  like  other  secre- 
tions, will  be  greatly  modibed  by  the  condition, 
both  as  it  respects  kind  and  degree,  of  the  vital 
influence  of  the  ganglial  system,  and  by  the  state 
of  the  blood  on  which  tins  influence  is  exertcfi, 
which  state  will  have  a  double  operation  in 
modifying  the  result.' 

In  another  part  the  author,  from  whom  we  are 
now  extracting,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'  Animal  beat,  however  intimately  related  with 
the  respiratory  process,  cannot  be  consideretl 
a  function  of  the  lungs.  It  must  nevertheless  be 
allowed  that  the  changes  induced  on  the  Idood 
during  respiration  are  prep.iratory  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  heat ;  and  although  we  contend  th.it 
the  effect  is  immediately  the  result  of  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  vital  influence  of  the  ganglial  system 
of  nerves,  exerted  upon  the  blooH  contained  in 
the  vessels  to  which  these  nerves  are  dislrihutcd, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  respiratory  pro- 
cesses are  requisite  to  its  production,  inasmuch 
as  they  produce  on  the  blood  a  change  of  pro- 
perties which  are  requisite  to  excite  this  system  ; 
and  as  this  fluid,  when  thus  changed,  contains 
the  materials  necessary  to,  or  is  otherwise  in 
a  suitable  condition  for  the  manifestation  of,  the 
influence  which  that  part  of  this  system  of  nenes 
which  is  distributed  to  the  blood-vevscls  exerts. 

•  Preparatory  changes  thus  take  place  in  the 
lungs,  which  are  necessary  to  the  exertion  of  this 
influence,  and  to  the  evolution  of  heat;  but,  as  it 
was  contended  Itiat  these  changes  are  more  of  a 
vital  than  a  chemical  nature,  so  it  is  considered 
that  the  production  of  heat  is  more  the  result  of 
the  influence  which  the  nerves  of  the  vessels  ex- 
ert upon  the  blood,  than  of  the  change  in  ibe 
capacity  for  caloric  which  the  blood  iLself  expe- 
riences in  its  jiassage  into  the  venous  stale.  The 
difference  of  capacity  which  actually  exists  lie- 
twcen  venous  and  arterial  blood  is  not  siiflicient, 
according  to  the  cxjieriments  of  Dr.  Davy,  lo 
form  the  basis  of  ihe  chemical  theory  fonnt'ttv 
received  ;  but  the  difference  which  actually  docs 
exist  may  be  concerned  in  a  subordinate  manner 
in  the  process. 

'  We  infer  that  the  various  causes  which  modify 
the  production  of  animal  heal,  act  I.  Immediately 
upon  Ihe  organic  system  of  nerves  themselves, 
chani/ing  the  condition  of  their  influence ;  3. 
Upon  the  blood,  altering  Ibe  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  this  fluid,  and  thereby  rendering  it  unfit 
for  producing  the  requisite  excitement  of  this 
system  of  nerves,  and  incapable  of  the  changes 
which  the  influence  of  these  nerves  produces 
upon  its  constituent  jwrls  ;  3.  Immediately 
through  the  cenlro-spinal  system,  modifying  the 
influence  which  this  system  imparts  to  the 
ganglial. 

'  Tlivse  different  ways  iu  which  the  vital  infla 
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«ice  exerted  by  tliis  system  of  nerves  in  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  is  modified  might  have 
been  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  by  refer- 
ences to  facts  in  comparative  physiology,  if  our 
limits  could  have  admitted  so  great  an  exten- 
sion of  them.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will 
however,  be  perceived,  that  we  view  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  more  in  the  light  of  a 
vital  secretion  than  of  a  chemical  phenomenon  ; 
and  that,  like  the  other  secretions  and  nutntion, 
it  proceeds  from  and  is  controlled  by  the  vital 
influence  of  the  ganglial  system  of  nerves.' 

Op  Secretion. 
Exhalation,  secretion  by  follicles,  and  secre- 
tion by  glands  (these  glands  being  differently 
constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  they  are  to  serve),  il  will  be 
seen,  by  referring  to  the  table  of  arrangements, 
are  the  several  items  noticed  by  the  constructor 
of  the  table. 

Secretion,  we  may  slate  generally,  is  that  pro- 
cess by  which  is  separated  from  the  blood  every 
species  of  animal  fluidsi,  and  indeed  we  might 
say  of  animal  solid,  because,  although  in  a  state 
of  solution,  when  thrown  out  of  their  respective 
vessels,  all  parti,  even  the  most  compact  of  the 
frame,  are  built  up  as  it  were  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  secretory  process. 

This  function,  when  considered  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  which  vitality 
unfolds;  for  from  precisely  the  same  fluid,  the 
blood,  are  elaborated  matters  botli  widely  differ- 
ent from  each  oilier,  and  as  different  from  the 
material  (the  blood)  whence  they  are  manufac- 
tured. Thus,  what  can  be  more  unlike  than  the 
urine  and  the  fluid  from  which  it  is  furnished, or 
than  the  urine  itself  and  other  secretions .'  and 
when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  matter  upon  me- 
chanical, or  even  chemical  principles,  -we  still, 
allowing  that  our  premises  ana  conclusions  should 
be  correct,  remain  in  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
power  which  directs  to  llicse  nice  combinations 
and  results- 
Secretory  processes  have  been  divided  into 
three  kinds,  1.  Serous  transudation,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  by  the  termination  of 
arterial  tubes  of  a  minute  kind  upon  surfaces 
which  funiish  the  matter  thus  exhaled.  These 
terminations  of  vessels,  however,  we  have  already 
said  »re  rather  supposed  than  demonstrated  ;  and 
some  have  imagined  exudation  through  the  coats 
of  capillaries,  rather  than  matter  poured  out  from 
open  moutlis. 

The  second  kind  of  secretory  apparatus  has 
been  described  by  follicles,  crypta;,  or  lacunir, 
which  consist  of  a  great  number  of  vessels,  so 
constructed  as  that  an  excretory  duct  is  sent  out 
fix>m  the  congeries  in  the  form  of  what  an  anatom- 
ist would  call  a  *as  efibrcns.  Tliis  kind  of  gland 
it  described  as  being  found  in  the  ear,  in  the 
tonsils,  itnd  other  organs  which  secrete  a  par- 
tictiLir  kind  of  matter ;  and  indeed  when  once 
we  admit  of  conglomeration,  as  opposed  to  con- 
globalion,  we  admit  into  the  division  the  most 
complicaled,  as  well  as  the  least  complex  of  the 
glandular  organisation  ;  so  that  the  division 
might  sUuid  thus,  which  indeed  is  Bliimc  rihoch's, 
»ili.  iiKkIv,  |.  Transuding  vessels;  2.  Secretory 


follicles ;  and  3.  Those  supplied  witli  an  ti  m 
tory  duct  sent  out  from  the  coni,>riP4  nf  > 
constituting  the  gland.    The  i 
this  division  in  our  minds  wou 
dation  cannot  be  supposed  witliout 
verting  power  in  the  transuding  pore, 
cases  where  the  exhalation  should  be 
more  tenuous  part  of  the  blood,  and 
the  same  in  every  part. 

On  glandular  structures,  however,  evi 
out  reference  to  the  peculiarity   of  the 
they  engender,  there  is  much  that  is  still 
We  copy  the  following  sentences  on 
from  DIumcnbach: — 

'  Properly  s(>eaking,  the  conglomerate, 
are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from 
phatic   conglobate,  are  the  only  two 
organs ;   such    as   the   salivary   and 
glands,  the  pancreas  and  the  breasts, 
provided  with  an  excretory  duct  coi 
dialely  from  the  large  lobes  which  are 
of  oiliers,  smaller,  and  whose  interior 
was  once  the  source  of  warm  dispui 
schools  of  medicine.     Malpighi  consiA 
miliary  globules  which  are  easily  di 
most  glands  as  acini,  acconling  to 
sion  internally  excavated.     Ruy«ch  on 
trary   contended    that    these   supposed 
acini    were   nothing   more   tlian  glom«< 
blood-vessels,  an  opinion  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  nature  by  microscopical 
tions,  and  the  effect  of  minute  injection. 

'  Tlie  structure  of  some  secreting  organ 
ally  of  ttie  liver  and  kidneys,  the  latter 
strikingly    exhibit   the   glomerules    c  ~ 
or  the  acini  of  Malpighi,   are  not, 
in    their  peculiar  parenchyma,  very 
from  this  structure,  and  indeed  throw 
ble  light  upon  the  question.     On 
of  these,  small  twigs  arise  from  the 
capillary  arteries,  and    run    into 
raerules,    hangini;   from  them   like 
from   stalks;    from    these    arterial 
spring   both    very   minute,   colorless, 
vessels,  and  the  radicles  of  veins  into 
arleries  are  continued,  and  which  con' 
into  the  venous  trunks  tlie  remaining 
prived  of  the  secreted  fluid.' 

It  has  been  made   a    question  bow 
bloed-vessels  supplying  glands  should 
sidered  merely  organs  of  supply  to 
or  whether  it  is  in  the^e  and  from 
themselves  that  the  glandular  f  mrlii 

'  The  formation  of  tlic  new   s' 
the   vessels    may   1*   demonttrati 
Hare,  as  quoted  by  Or.  Klliolwn, 
colored   injections  into  the  Mrtt-riei 
bones,  when  the  lime  is  seen  to  isiu« 
orilires  in    the  form   of  a   while  vt"'*'^ 
deposit  Itself  like  the  f.iima  of  a  Huotf  i*     . 
office  of  consolidation.     In  a  simiUr  Vf  '' 
injected   artencs  of  tli*  common   doiiitf 
hen,  while  her  eggs  atr   ■■  '>.  will' 

the    deposition    of   lim^  r    "^-j 

brandies  upon  the  rovnil>i.iii(.   n uitb  •^■••* 
becomes  the  shell.' 

We  have  thus  in  none 
the  present  instance  firom  our  pin 
anatomic^il  dcliueationx,  brcausc  in 
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Hpanling  manufactoriei,  su  to  name 

Ii  i*  •  guod  deal  tlut  in  rather  conjec- 
[  least  disputable,  l)ian  actually  de- 
;  10  tliat  ibe  LMiiiposilion  of  these 
in  »ome  5ort  their  physiology. 
budt  which  they  iteparate  have  been 
Kfourciuy  into  1.  Ine  saline,  as  the 
Brine;  i.  The  oleaginous  or  iDtlani- 
ii  the  ht,  the  wax  of  tlie  ears,  &c. ;  3. 
HWceous,  as   bile   and    milk. ;   4.  The 

»thoK  which  are  found  on  the  sur- 
rmal  membranes,  that  are  hence 
MUCOUS  tissues;  5.  The  albuminous, 
0^  tlie  serous  part  of  the  blood;  6. 
lus,  which  resides  in  another  portion  of 
1. 

iusiock'*  arrangement,  in  his  recently 
i  system  of  physiology,  is  into  the 
u  the  perspiration  and  halitus  from  tlie 
be  albuniinous,  comprising  '  all  the 
lousor  white  parts  of  animals,  the  fluids  of 
embranes,  and  those  of  the  cellular  niem- 
Ihe  former  differing  from  the  albumen  of 
1  chiefly  in  beim;  freed  from  extraneous 
ad  OMXuUled,  the  latter  from  serum, 
a  cootaining  much  less  albumen;  the 
compnsing  the  mucus  of  all  mucous 
IW,  liie  saliva,  gastric  juice,  tears,  and 
tbe  gelatinous  fiirnLshin);  membrane 
IK  to  the  formation  of  skin;  the  fibri 
ne  muscular  fibres  abounding  in  azote, 
more  completely  animalised  resembUng 
I  of  the  blixxl,  apparently  their  source  ; 
^nous,  comprehending  die  fat,  marrow, 
Mtons  of  sebaceous  glands,  and  perhaps 
,  ••  lU  properties  depend  so  considera- 
}y  nuuter;  the  resinous,  which  are  simi- 
I  fenncr,  but  owe  their  specific  character 
'  '  n;  the  osmazomcan,  an  animal 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  is  re- 
lau  uirision ;  ttie  saline  or,  the  acids, 
koil  uetilnl  and  earthy  salts  of  the  various 
d  fluids. 

it  arrangement  Dr.  Elliotson  very  pro- 

Btrka  lliat  '  it   is  certainly  ^ood,   but, 

y  ethirr  arran);emenl  of  natural  objects, 

■t  for  general  views  and  memory  rather 

itct.     The  semen  is  macous,  but  unlike 

Iter  fluid  ;  the  gastric  juice  and  cerebral 

c    are    C4>i.i]ly   sui   generis.      Fibrous 

•  well  «•  mucous  exists  in  semen,  and  is 

i     Us    specific    part;   albumen 

.  in  milk  united   into  an  emul- 

iis  portion.    The  bile  and 

les  in  common,  and  uiea 

.v-Mious  substance. 

•  t  of  the  chemical  composition 

:   1   iiid  separate  secretions  we  must 

Itie  article  Coemistby,  and   in  some 

>  the  resnt-ctive  words  as  they  occur  in 

BA   oracT.     We    shall    terminate    the 

^■(db  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  pecu- 

7ttc  bt,  the  urinary  secretion,  and  the 

if  prr«pif«tion. 

.    i>art  of  the  body  is  connected 

<lar  membrane,  and   into  some 

I'i  ilnposiled  an  oily  semi-fluid 

>i  ::i-ii  first  formed  from  the 

i ,..  Xv>,^;  but  even  during  life  it  is 


more  diffused  and  less  concrete  in  tome  parts 
than  in  others :  after  death,  from  the  cessation 
of  vital  action  and  from  the  reduction  of  tempe- 
rature, it  assumes  every  where  the  form  of  a 
concrete  substance. 

'  There  have  been  controversies  respecting 
the  mode  of  its  secretion  ;  some,  as  W.  Hunter, 
contending  that  it  is  formed  by  peculiar  glands ; 
others  that  it  merely  transudes  from  arteries. 
Besides  other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  latter 
opinion,  we  may  urge  the  morbid  existence  of 
fat  in  parts  naturally  destitute  of  it ;  a  fact  more 
explicable  on  the  supposition  of  diseased  action 
of  vessels  than  of  tlie  preternatural  formation  of 
glands.  Thus  it  is  occasionally  formed  in  the 
globe  of  tiie  eye;  a  lump  of  hard  fat  generally 
fills  up  the  place  of  an  extirpated  teiiicle ;  and 
stnatoms  have  been  found  in  almost  every  cavity 
of  the  body.' 

(.Ine  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  this  secretion  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  occasionally  formed  and  dissipated; 
in  the  latter  case  it  must  be  reabsorbed  ;  this  is 
more  especially  tlie  case  in  some  constitutions 
than  in  others.  You  will  see  individuals  often 
manifestly  fatter  on  one  day  than  on  the  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  day. 

Hydrogen  and  carbon  are  more  abundant  in 
fat  than  azote,  and  it  has  hence  been  supposed 
a  kind  of  intermedium  for  a  portion  of  the  nutri- 
tive matter  extracted  from  the  food,  through 
which  it  must  necessarily  pass  before  it  is  a.ssi- 
milaied  to  tlie  individual,  of  which  it  is  destined 
to  repair  the  loss.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  an  indi- 
vidual with  much  fat  is  able  to  abstain  from 
food  longer  than  another  without  this  supply, 
and  during  such  abstinence  the  collected  fat  is 
rapidly  reabsorbed.  Others  have  supposed  that 
fat  affords  a  receptacle  for  the  superfluous  hydro- 
gen of  the  system,  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
easily  evacuated ;  certain  it  is  that  it  lubricates 
the  solids  and  tlius  facilitates  motion;  it  serves 
also,  by  filling  up  tlie  angles  and  interstices  of 
the  body  to  give  a  roundness  and  smoothness  to 
the  form ;  hence  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the 
infantile  period.  It  serves  aUo  to  prevent  in- 
ordinate sensibility  by  surrounding,  and  thus  de- 
fending, tlie  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  it 
manifestly  serves  as  a  defence  against  cold, 
partly  from  the  circumstance  that  animal  oil  is 
a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  and  therefore  preven- 
tive of  the  rapid  transmission  of  heat  lo  a  cold 
medium.  Like  all  the  other  secretioiu  it  is 
greatly  influenced  by  conditions  of  tlie  mind. 
Much  fat  and  much  anxiety  are  scarcely  com- 
patible. 

'  Yond'  Cutitts  has  a  ion  and  hungry  look  ; 
ilc  (Ainjbtoo  mncb.' 

Urinary  ucrttion. — The  composition  of  this 
fluid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  secretions,  will 
be  found  lo  the  article  C'llEMI^T>lT.  We  shall 
only  here  offer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  secreted ;  ou  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  transmitted  to  ihe  bladder :  retained  in  it  and 
expelled  from  it ;  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
some  mailers  are  conveyed  from  other  parts  of 
the  frame  into  the  urinary  organs  :  and  on  the 
purpo3«!i   which   u.'iue,  as  an  excretion,  is  >uj>- 
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pMed  to  answer  in  reference  to  the  general  eco> 
nomy  of  the  animal  system. 

'  If  ever,'  says  Richerand,  '  the  art  of  man 
shall  penetrate  into  the  mystery  of  the  intimate 
structure  of  our  organs,  ii  seems  probable  that 
the  kidneys  will  furnish  the  tirst  solution  of  the 
problem.  Even  coarse  injections  pass  readily 
from  the  venal  arteries  into  the  ureters  or  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  kidneys,  a  convincing  proof  of 
immediate  communication  among  the  minute 
arteries,  which,  exceedingly  tortuous,  form  with 
the  minute  reins  the  cortical  or  outward  sub- 
stance, and  the  straight  urinary  tubes  which, 
distributed  in  conical  fasciculi  into  the  interior 
of  these  organs,  cojislitute  what  has  been  called 
Its  tubuli  and  papillae.  This  free  communica- 
tion, he  goes  on  to  say,  gives  an  idea  of  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  blood  must  flow  through 
these  organs  whose  tirm  consistence  allows  a 
very  moderate  dilatation  to  "the  vessels.'  The 
great  difficulty,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
iftances  of  secretory  organs,  is  to  find  the  precise 
point  where  the  p:ibulura  of  secretion  becomes 
itself  actually  tlie  secreted  matter;  and  there  is 
nothing  eithei'  in  mechanism  or  chemistry  that 
satisfactorily  unfolds  this  secret.  That  the  trans- 
mutation is  gradual,  in  one  sense,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  urine  in  the 
ureters  is  turbid  and  imperfect,  and  by  its  acquir- 
ing, as  it  pa<iscs  along  these  ducts,  the  charac- 
teristic quality  of  urine.  What  impels  it  through  the 
ureters  t  Partly  gravity,  and  partly  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  ureters  themselves,  aided,  it  is  said,  by 
the  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  their 
alternate  motions  during  respiration,  and  the  con- 
cussion attending  the  several  kinds  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise. It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
these  last  have  any  power  in  propelling  the  fluid 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder.  The  retro- 
Krade  flow  of  the  urine,  when  it  haj  once  entered 
the  bladder,  is  prevented  by  llie  oblique  inser- 
tion of  the  docts. 

'  Tlie  following  are  the  cause.?  which  enable 
the  bladder  to  retain  the  urine ;  the  contraction 
of  its  sphincter,  a  muscular  ring  surro<jn(ling  the 
termination  of  the  organ  into  the  urethra ;  the 
ancle  formed  by  the  urethra  after  it  leaves  the 
bladder ;  and,  lastly,  the  anterior  libres  of  the 
levator  ani  which  surround  the  neck  of  that  or- 
gan, surrounded  beside  and  supported  by  the 
prostate  gland.'  At  length  the  collection  of  the 
fluid  in  the  bladder  causes  an  uneasy  sensation 
and  urges  to  the  discharge,  which  is  effected 
both  by  the  action  of  the  detrusor  urinu',  and 
abdominal  pressure.  In  men  the  acccleratores 
are  callal  into  action,  and  '  Mr.  Charles  Hell  has 
<lejcribed  two  lung  muscles  running  from  the 
back  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  oriftce  of  the 
ureter ;  their  action  is  not  only  to  assut  in  emp- 
tying the  bladder,  but  to  pull  down  the  orifice  of 
the  ureter,'  so  tliat  we  have  anotlicr  cause  pre- 
venting thi;  reflux  into  the  ureter  from  the  blad- 
der, even  when  the  last  organ  is  rcplelcd. 

We  havn  already  alluded  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  various  substances  cone  to  affect  tlie 
uriri.ity  organs,  and  this  in  truth  is  one  of  the 
griatcst  arcaiiu  in  the  whole  animal  economy. 
Tl>«t  communications  between  the  jiom.ieh  and 
kidneys  exist  by  undiscovered  channels  has  been 


inferred  by  the  rapidity  with  which  fluii 
pear  from  the  former  and  impregnate  ik 
even  when  tlie  pylorus  has  been  tied,  | 
exit  prevented  from  this  channel.  It  isjj 
that  the  investigations  that  are  now  beil 
on  tlic  subject  of  absorption,  and  it*  ppcid 
may  tend  to  throw  more  light  tlian  hitq 
been  cast  on  this  remarkable  £ict:  uj 
may  be  proj>er  to  remark  that  the  kidj 
not  the  only  parts  U|)oii  which  this  gpee^ 
fer  is  made  from  one  to  another  portiot 
frame.  In  Dr.  Cooke's  recent  pubticd 
apoplexy  we  have  an  account  of  a  man^ 
down  dead  immediately  upon  takin|pj 
quantity  of  gin,  and  of  a  fluid  smelling! 
being  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  bit 
this  case,  if  the  narration  be  true,  the  t^ 
sion  must  have  been  exceedingly  rapid! 
could  not  have  taken  phtce  after  death;  j 
have  just  said  the  filial  consequence  of  til 
manifested  itself  almost  immediately  up* 
swallowed.  4 

It  is  not  here  our  intention  to  go  inl 
logical  considerations  on  the  venal  func4 
the  changes  of  which  tlie  urine  is  suscejid 
Urise  or  Ubea  in  the  body  of  the  woj 
we  have  here  to  remark  thai  the  kidnfl 
been  suppo.sed  the  organs  through  wM 
system  is  freed  from  its  superfluous  miH 
lungs  and  liver  serve  tlie  purpose  of  gd 
of  the  refuse  quantity  of  carbon ;  ihii  M 
has  been  drawn  from  tlie  large  quantid 
azotic  principle  which  tlie  urea  of  healdj 
contains.  With  respect  to  the  mode  I 
urea  is  formed  and  separated,  we  may  ii 
following  extract  finoin  Dr.  Copland's  \ 
Uicherand: — 'It  seems  not  iniprobsblei 
debris  of  the  textures,  being  carried  I 
circulation,  is  converted  by  the  infliunfl| 
organs  and  vessels  through  which  it  fld 
the  substance  called  urea,  and  that  the  I 
of  tie  kidneys  is  to  eliminate  it  with  ol 
lerials  that  would  be  hurtful  lo  the  | 
Dr.  C.  founds  tliis  opinion  on  the  etpl 
of  Dumas,  Prevost,  and  LeGallois,  who  f 
examining  the  blood  of  living  anin 
kidneys  had  been  extirpated,  that  it 
urea,  the  quantity  of  which  was  inrfl 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  life  after  I* 
tion  ;  whilst  this  substance  could  not  bel 
in  the  blood  of  those  animals  in  wbicbl 
nary  secretion  was  uninterrupted.  It 
fore  tliought  that  urea  is  not  formo^' 
kidneys  by  their  appropriate  funclions,  I 
physiologists  have  conjectured  ;  but  th 
probably  olhi-r  malenals  winch  an 
from  the  blood  by  these  organ*, 
from  other  sources. 

PcBSPiaArioK. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  leaned  on 
lure  and  functions  of  the  »kin.    W«~ 
seen  that  doubts  have  existed  ai  to  w' 
sorption  is  elTccled  by  the  surface  of 
while  the  outer  skin  n.'iiiaiDS  enlirv;  hud 
power  which  it  |X)Ssa«5cs  of  exudation  0 
ing  off  matter,  or  rather  of  permittinf  I 
pa^9,  there  can  be  no  qilixiiinn.     Imh 
Joci  not  seem  aru'  room  to  doubt  that  I 
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pctspiiation,  but  forei^  and  injurious 

in!  r.Tcrclnl  from  tlip  surface  of  the 

fromihe  ma«s  of  fluids.    Tliii  is 

ays  Blutucnbach,  in  tlie  iniuiiiiatu 

RIMaiMic  cli»ea5»,   in   tlie  snitU  of  the 

tar  catinc  garlick,  musk,  &.c.;  and,  he 

hate  adJed,  in  the  elimination  of  gouty 

H  from    ttu:  »utface  of  the  body,    which, 

rroertain  circumstances  however,  is  accumu- 

I  iiail«T  th«  skin,  and  foruis  the  cuiicrc-lions 

iJcbalk  sioties. 

M  ihm  matter  whicli  principally  and  con- 
lly  fiixlt  it«  way  through  the  skin  is  ilie 
Bmble  perspiration,  which,  according  to 
cianiioation,  is  composed  of  various 
pvtioos  of  carbon,  azote,  and  nilroj^n.  llie 
which  a  occasionally  seen  standing  in 
H  oti  the  »urfdce  of  the  body  seems  lo  be 
ba(  more  than  this  perspirable  exhalation  in 
kocascil  measure;  its  hydrogen,  physiolo- 
tell  us,  uniting  with  llie  oxygen  of  the  at- 
Iplxte,  and  thus  giving  a  liquid  or  condensed 
10 Ibc  secretion.  Upon  the  same  hydrogen, 
I  Bluneobacb,  variously  modified  by  the 
lioo  of  other  elementi  and  constituents, 
I  Kcm  lo  depend  the  natural  and  peculiar 
perceited  in  the  perspiration  ana  sweat 
(Btaia  nations  and  individuals.  l°lie  quan- 
(fmatler,  b«  goes  on  to  say,  perspired  from 
i*l(|uiiients,  which  id  a  well  grown  adult 
'Ifni  to  about  fifteen  square  feet,  cannot  be 
ly  mtmated,  but  is  probably  about  tno 
in  twenty -four  hours.  And  upon  this 
ih  we  have  the  following  note  from  Dr. 
i: — To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  watery 
I,  LAVoisier  and  Seguin  enclosed  the 
k  fai  a  silk  ba;;,  varnished  with  elastic  gum, 
IkTin^  a  small  opening  carefully  cemented 
ti  Ibc  mouth,  so  tnat,  by  weighing  the  body 
ramly  and  subsequent  to  the  experiment, 
■fit  able  lo  ascertain  exactly  what  had 
b  hat;  and,  by  subtracting  from  this  loss  the 
|teaf  llie  pcTspii^  contents  of  the  bag,  they 

>  aMtftailHrd  how  much  of  this  had  passed 
W  lit*  lun^s.  From  repeated  trials  they 
M  lb«  mean  pulmonary  discharge  in  twenty- 

bonn  amounted  to  fifteen  ounces,  and  the 
Moa  to  thirty  ounces,  llie  quantity  of 
•  MpMraled  by  the  lungs  ought  however 
I  laua  into  the  account.  If  it  amount  to 
■  aaocci  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  quantity 
i  by  AI1«n  and  Tepys,  tliere  will  be  but 
oonccs  of  pulmonary  exhalation.  But,  if 
m  ml  aiotc  are  absorbed  in  respiration, 
■m  bave  been  conespondently  more  pul- 
■y  •••*>al  >iifn,  and  Hales  estimated  it  at 
I  I"  s  in  the  twenty-four  houis. 

'  lb<.  iianeous  transpiration  at  its 

BBra  dmin^,  and  immediately  after,  meals, 
!■  hf  maxiniuiB  during  digestion. 
IVt  mininium  after  digestion  was  found  by 
tolo  be  eleven  grains  per  minute,  the  maxi- 
■l  twcniy-iwo  jralns;  at  and  immefliati-ly 
bdimwr  10^,  and  the  maximum  i9^,  under 

>  SMI  favorable  and  unfavorable  circum- 
*((*•  It  wa«  increased  by  liquid,  but  not  by 
■  fcod.     The    pulmonary    tdey    re-^rd    as 

Ibn  the  cutaoeooa,  proportionately  to  the 
which  H  occurs.    Whatever  was  taken, 


the  weight  was  (bund  to  become  Mtemately  as 
before.  Indigestion  lessened  Iratispinitioii,  and 
the  body  continued  heavier  generally  nil  llic 
fifth  (lav,  when  the  oiiginal  weight  was  restored. 
Transpiration  was  less  in  moist  air  and  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous 
transpirations  obeyed  liie  same  laws. 

These  observations  are  suHicienl  to  prove  the 
importance  of  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  its 
rel.ttion  with  the  pulmonary  exhalations;  the 
connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other  func- 
tion has  also  been  traced  in  adiflerent  way  ;  for, 
as  in  the  instance  of  inspiration  a  gas  is  absorbed 
and  so  heal  given  out,  w>  it  is  said  that  in  sweat 
a  Huid  is  formed  which  luis  more  capacity  for 
heat  than  the  blood,  and  hence  cold  b  generated. 
Indeed  the  production  of  cold  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  is  allowed  on  all  hands;  but 
something  fiirther  is  conceived  in  tlie  particular 
now  adverted  to;  and  Dr.Curriehas  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  even  in  tlic  formation  of  the 
]>erspirable  fluid,  before  it  makes  its  way  to  tlie 
surface,  a  cooling  effect  is  produced  u|x>n  the 
principles  just  adverted  to;  and  he  was  led  to 
this  inference  from  having  observe<l  tlie  cooling 
efl'ects  of  immersion  under  some  circumstances 
in  the  tepid  bath,  where  there  could  be  no  eva- 
poration, and  consequently  no  generation  of  cold 
from  this  source- 
It  is  possible  that  tlie  laws  of  chemistry  may 
have  l>een  stretched  too  far  in  the  speculations 
wh^ch  physiologists  have  engaged  in  concerning 
this  function  of  cutaneous  perspiration  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  respiration ;  but  the  con- 
nexion to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  many  different 
ways,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  and  there  is  a  wide 
field  open  for  the  researches  of  the  chemist,  the 
physiologist,  and  the  pathologist,  fur  the  consi- 
deration of  the  respiratory  and  the  transpiratory 
process  in  relation  the  one  to  the  other.  We 
shall  have  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  bead 
when  considering  t)ie  subject  of  urinary  affec- 
tions under  the  article  Urea  or  Uhine.  in  the 
boily  of  the  work.  Bui  we  must  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  second  order  of  functions 
marked  out  by  Kicherand,  viz.  those  which  form 
connexions  with  surrounding  objects.  This  order, 
it  will  be  perceived,  comprises  three  genera,  viz. 
sensations,  motions,  voice  and  speech ;  but  on 
these,  as  well  as  on  the  second  class  of  functionSg 
we  shall  be  exceedingly  brief,  since  digestion, 
absorption,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion, 
and  nutrition,  constitute  the  principal  particulars 
for  physiological  consideration,  the  remainder 
having  to  do  with  Natural  PuiLosonn,  Na- 
TiBAL  lliiiony,  or  Metaimiysics,  and  therefore 
falling  to  be  considered  under  different  divisions 
of  the  Encyclopardia.  Tlie  third  genus  indeed 
of  the  second  order  we  have  already  commeuled 
on  under  the  head  of  Kctpiration  ;  and  we  now 

Siss  on  to  a  few  brief  remarks  on  Stntat'una  and 
iut'umt : — 

SeMSATion. 

0/  Liglit. — The  rays  of  light  passing  llirougli 
the  cornea  from  any  pointof  an  ciili'plitened  obje-jt 
form,  a>  it  if  slated,  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
answers  to  the  point  of  the  object,  and  the  baw 
covers  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea  lliose  rays 
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which  do  not  fall  upon  the  comea  are  lost  to  ri- 
sion — tho»e  which  do  are  refracted  by  (lie  den- 
sity of  the  cornea,  and  thus  turned  towards  tlie 
axis  of  the  eye  ;  when  tliey  enter  the  aqueous 
humor  the  refraction  of  the  rays  i»  less,  while 
those  which  strike  upon  the  lens  through  the  pu- 
pil are  refracted  still  more, because  this  last  body 
has  still  more  density,  lliose  rays  which  pass 
upon  the  membrane  called  the  iris  are  reflected, 
and  show  the  color  of  the  eye ;  the  pupil,  through 
which  those  rays  which  eventually  serve  for  vi- 
sion must  pass,  is  contracted  or  dilated  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  light  which  enters  the  eye, 
provided  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  of  which  the 
retina  is  a  sort  of  expansion,  are  in  a  healthy 
condition.  \N  hen  the  retina  is  painfully  affected 
by  too  powerful  a  light,  the  pupil  contracts  in 
order  that  admission  may  be  only  given  toa  small 
number  of  rays ;  on  the  other  hand  it  widens 
when  the  light  is  less  vivid  that  more  light  may 
be  received  upon  the  visual  organ — the  retina. 

Objects  are  said  to  be  inverted  on  the  retina, 
and  that  we  correct  the  false  impression  thus 
made  by  experience  and  the  assistance  of  other 
senses,  but  this  is  a  mistake :  for  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  recollected  that  it  is  the  sensation  of 
the  image,  and  not  the  image  itself,  that  is  com- 
municale<l  to  the  scnsorium ;  and  the  notion  of 
one  sense  correcting  another  has  l>cen  too 
vaguely  taken  up  and  reasoned  upon ;  certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  child's  progress  in  vision 
and  general  feeling  is  a  matter  partly  of  experi- 
ence, though  we  believe  the  inferior  animals  are 
our  superiors  in  this  respect,  and  conceive  of 
distances  accurately  immediately  upon  seeing  the 
light.  We  not  long  since  saw  the  first  start  of  a 
young  bird  from  its  nest  in  a  breeding  cage :  it 
was  to  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  the  young  stran- 
ger perched  as  accurately  upon  the  part  aimed  at 
as  ifit  had  had  months  of  experience;  and  we  are 
told  by  a  celebrated  naturalist  of  a  chicken 
breaking  from  its  egg  and  immediately  obeying 
the  dictates  of  its  uature  by  darting  upon  and 
seizing  a  spider,  that,  unfortunately  for  itself,  wag 
crawling  past  at  the  moment  of  the  chicken's  en- 
tering upon  this  world  of  destruction. 

nesides  the  controlling  motions  of  the  iris, 
which  are  directed  by  the  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  pigmenlum  nigrum  ser%'ei  to  absorb 
•  Ihose  rays  of  light  which  are  too  numerous  or 
_  ungent.  The  albinos  are  without  tills  (iigment, 
■nd  are  therefore  incapable  of  enduring  a  strong 
l^liglit.    See  Optk  s. 

Light  in   some  persons  is  preternatut^lly  or 

Inorbidly  short,  wIiiIh  in  uthcts  it  Is  more  than 

Kommonly  long :  the  former  defect  is  occasioned 

Iby  the  loo  great  convexity  of  the  comea  or  pro- 

Qinence  of  the  lens;  in  the  lafter  there  is  the  op- 

osile  conformation  of  part?.     The  first  defect 

>  Ifisened  as  the  individual  advunces  in  life; — 

the  second  is  increased  by  incrcusins  years. 

With  respect  to  the  eilern:il  oruan  we  m;iy 
remark  that  the  brows  nlwve  the  eyes  in  soiir' 
measure  direct  the  perspiration  of  the  forehead 
from  tncklinc  into  the  organs,  ami  likewi-e 
prove  some  defence  against  too  tlmng  a  lii;l.l. 
rhe  lids  lim  are  shades  or  nirt.iins  to  previnl 
the  entrance  of  ton  strong  a  IikIiI,  nnd  In  kiuihI 
•gainst  the  iiilriision  of  insects  or  matters  lloatiiig 


in  the  atmosphere;  while  the  tears 
poured  out  from  the  lachrymal  glaod 
foreign   matters  from   the   eyes,  pi 
brightness,  and  facilitate  their  motions 
0/  lieariiig. — Sound  is  occasioned 
brations  excited  in  a  sonorous  body, 
to  and  through  the  air  as  an  elastic  nn.-' 
is  propagated  with  less  velocity  than  li 
hear  tne  report  of  a  gun  at  a  distance 
have  seen  the  flash  connected  with  the 
We  see  lightning  and  then  hear  the 
the  thunder  immediately  after. 

The  human  ear  is  so  constructed, 
rally,  as  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
rays ;  but  it  is  the  auditory  nerve,  di 
among  the  windings  of  tlie  labyrinth,  tli 
the  impression  of  sound  to  convey  thi 
sensorium.  On  reaching  the  bottoi 
meatus  auditorius  these  sounds  strike 
the  membrane  which  is  stretched  across 
panum,  tlie  cavity  of  which  is  filled  thi 
eustachian  tube ;  as  the  vibrations  of  iM 
into  the  meatus,  tremulous  motions  an 
in  the  interior,  which  move  the  mal 
stapes,  'and  then  institute  a  due  relation 
the  organ  of  hearing  and  the  sounds  wH 
it.'  The  oscillatory  tremors  are  propagal 
vestibule,  the  fluid  which  fills  the  diffel 
ties  of  the  internal  ear  receives  them,  aik 
tlie  branches  of  the  auditory  nerves  aUI 
cording  to  tlie  nature  and  energy  of  ll 
conveyed,  or  the  degree  of  integrity  in  t( 
organ  itself  is.  \ 

Hearing,  like  sight,  may  be  peculiar 
the  individual  may  be  open  to  the  pert 
sounds  in  the  one  instance,  and  have 
organ  quite  correct  in  the  other, — ai 
witiiout  what  is  called  a  musical  ear, or' 
to  distinguish  the  diflierent  shades  i 
These  varied  susceptibilities  wiUiout  an 
the  organs  to  explain  them,  have  muc 
both  metaphysicians  and  physiologist! 
phrenologist  tells  you  Iheyarc  referrihU 
ticular  construction  of  that  portion  of  (1 
rium  commune  which  is  destined  to  rl 
perception  of  color  and  sound,  and  he  I 
the  spot  of  the  brain,  as  denoted  by  ext^ 
figuration,  which  is  wanting  in  tit* 
where  these  fiiculties  are  wanting. 

Oj'tmcU. — '  Tlie  principal  seat  of  tli 
the  fungous  (wrtion  of  the  nasal  ft 
besides  numerous  blo<'d-vr»Sp|s  remull 
being  more  liable  to  spontaneous  lia 
than  any  others  in  the  body,  is  m 
nerves  ;  chiefly  the  first  pair  which  i>n  i 
on  both  sides  the  septum  narium.and  i 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  former 
lie  the  seat  of  smell,  the  latter  Tot 
feeling  of  the  part  that  excites  sni 
It  is  supposed  by  some  physi* 
olfictoiy  neives  do  not  extend  into 
and  that  these  sinuses  only  improve  tli 
ciKihlnik:  lh«  imiividiiul  to  retain  a  |j 
Illy  of  air,  and  for  a  longer  liuic,  whi^ 
with  ociorifcrous  effluvia;  it  is  rcmai 
lhoii):h  Ihc  xinnses  :>re  "carielv  foinii 
the   sense   o(   smell    ^'  Tk 

which  is  explained  up' 
sensibility  making  up  \:i,  ,i..j 
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0L  w\uA  the  adult  feels  in  the  percep- 
r*n«MU  edon  is  mther  p<>rhaps  referrible 
inanle  of  association  than  to  any  actual 
e  of  the  perception  itself  between  him 
«jr.  Tbis  MliM  is  indeed  very  curiously 
to  impKssioDs  bolli  of  the  delightful 
grfMble  kind  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
I  rcry  aplly  called  it  the  sense  of  imagi- 
We  m^y  instance  the  case  of  an  indivi- 
ing  away  from  the  offensive  breath  of  ano- 
a  that  Ae^jte  of  disagreeableness  would 
I  pereeptible  did  it  proceed  merely  from 
e  matter.  Like  the  other  senses  it  may 
improTed  by  exclusire  culture,  and  it 
his  principle  that  as  well  in  this  as  in 
ice  uf  any  other  sense,  the  loss  of  one 
ip  by  a  more  than  ordinary  acuteness 
»,  Blind  persons  can  sometimes  find 
IC  sense  of  smell  alone  how  many  indi- 
rt  in  the  room  with  them. 
tt^ — Each  sense  has  been  said  to  be  but 
f  a  peculiar  modification  of  feeling  ;  of 
wmj  be  said  more  appropriately  than 
AmT  MMe ;  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
its  residence,  only  varying  from  the 
ting  thinner,  more  vascular,  its  papillx 
rnwi  iu  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
■g  cryptx  or  follicles  which  secrete  a 
r  mticus.  The  sen»e  of  taste  is  generally 
Iv  Ibe  lingual  branch  of  the  Bftli  pair ; 
V  Mipposed  that  the  ninth  pair  contri- 
ihuv  to  its  development ;  while  others 
lis  last  as  merely  supplying  the  organ 
hre  power.  The  papiliie  of  the  tongue, 
the  sense  of  taste  would  seem  to  reside, 
■ly  supplied  from  the  fifth. 
Hf  and  liKch. — Tins  has  been  with 
BKy  tt>nsiJered  the  elementary  sense, 
Jme  iometfiin;{  of  which  the  others  are 
tons;  indeed  we  perceive  not  only  some 
|H  beat,  hardness,  weight,  tec.,  by  the 
ly,bul  oat  knowledge  obtained  by  other 
ppacting  some  qualities  is  rendered 
Mate  by  the  touch  ;  such  qualities  are 
nance,  &«.  In  some  part*  of  the  sur- 
Kase  is  peculiarly  modified  ;  in  tlie  skin, 
nc,  covering  the  points  of  the  lingers, 
ititet  with  lupillc  which  somewhat  re- 
MM*  of  the  tongue  ;  but  they  seem  con- 
mten  of  nervous  projections  than 
tfypUt — they  are  enveloped  in  an  ex- 
VMcular  membrane.  NVhen  the  sense 
lirouk'lit  out,  these  papillz  are  sup- 
II,  and  raise  tlie  epidermis  away  so 
he  »<-n«e  more  accurate.  We  may, 
^k  thitt  there  is  no  part  of  anatomi- 
'  that  requires  more  of  remodellinj; 
led  with  the  inlegumeots  of  the 
IS  ti-markable,  since  one  sliouhl 
F^vhat  IS  so  immediately  under  the 
t  th*  aaiiest  to  be  understood. 
••  tmarl  on  the  varieties  of  the  sense 
I  may  be  nude,  as  in  reference  to  the 
Ihal  it  it  sometimes  generally  per- 
Itsible  to  certain  impressions; 
I  are  rather  ascribable  to 
f&t  conformations  of  brain  than 
fantXt  in  the  organisation  itself,  would 
I  bt  SMllc  out  by  the  circumstance  of 


apoplectic  or  paralytic  attacks  sometimes  sus- 
pending or  abolishing  one  kind  of  sense,  while 
they  render  more  acute,  another.  Indeed  it  is 
now,  since  the  researches  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
considered  that  the  muscular  fibre?,  rather  than 
the  mere  integuments,  are  il^e  parts  in  which  these 
variations  are  actually  developed. 

Action  of  the  nerva. — t)n  this  head  every 
thing  is  conjectural ;  for  whether  we  talk  of  ner- 
vous Huid  as  being  the  mt^lium  of  sense,  or  of 
oscillations  or  vibrations,  we  arc  equally  gratuit- 
ous in  our  assumption,  and  meet  with  dilbcullies 
at  every  step  in  our  proposed  analogies.  That 
the  nervous  branches  should  have  ever  been  sup- 
posed vibratory  chords,  like  the  strings  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  s«?cms  astonishing  when  we 
reflect  upon  their  form,  composition,  and  modes 
of  connexion ;  and  that  they  are  tubes,  conveying 
a  fluid  from  the  cerebral  mass,  is  equally  incon- 
sistent with  all  tlie  phenomena  connected  with 
nervous  development  ;  this  hypothesis  would 
seem  especially  at  variance  with  what  has  been 
called  the  reacting  communication  between  the 
centre  or  centres  of  sensation,  and  the  organs  of 
sense.  Recently  the  nervous  influence  has  been 
considered  more  allied  to  the  Galvanic  impulse 
than  any  other  mode  of  excitant;  and,  although 
vital  and  other  impulses  and  agencies  must  be 
always  in  some  measure  regulated  upon  differ- 
ent principles,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
more  analogy  has  been  traced  between  senlieiit 
excitation  and  the  stimulus  of  which  we  speak, 
than  had  been  hitherto  made  ouL 

With  respect  to  the  general  rationale  of  sen- 
sation, the  difference  between  sensibility  and 
perceptibility,  and  the  comparison  of  man's  intel- 
ligence witli  the  instinctive,  and  sensitive,  and 
loco-motive  faculties  of  the  inferior  animals  ;  we 
had  contemplated,  in  this  pait  of  our  investiira- 
lion,  a  few  further  intimations  than  those  which 
will  be  found  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  Our  limits,  however,  oblige  us  lo 
forego  our  intention,  which  we  do  with  the  less 
concern,  since  in  the  article  BnAiN,  and  under 
thi  word  Phrenology,  will  be  found,  pethajis, 
as  much  of  metaphysico-physiology  as  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  engage  in  ;  themore  abstract  enquiries  on 
the  subject  of  mind  will  be  found  canvassed  in 
the  metaphysical  atticles,  and  the  moral  circum- 
stances and  responsibilities  of  our  nature  arc 
better,  perhaps,  placed  upon  other  foundations 
than  any  which  physiology  can  supply.  We  shall. 
merely  content  ourselves  in  this  place  by  extract- 
ing what  we  have  advanced  in  another  publica- 
tion, and  reiterate  '  tliat  endeavours  to  establish 
an  identity  of  faculty  in  the  man  and  the  brute 
(if  the  dispute  is  not  a  mere  logomachy),  have 
failed  of  their  object :  and  as  we  believe  that  the 
fables  of  the  Ilamadryade  are  not  realised  in  the 
trees  of  our  forests ;  so  we  still  flatter  ourselves, 
notwithstanding  the  indications  of  reason,  and 
the  great  power  of  imitation  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited by  some  individuals  of  the  ape  specif^, 
that  the  human  intellect  is  of  a  nature  essentially 
different  from  th.it  of  the  monkey.' 

W'e  mutt,  however,  »top  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
which  we  plared  ourselves  under  with  the  rea- 
der, in  reTereiice  lo  the  new  division  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  has  lately  been  proposed  and  fol- 
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lowe<l  out  with  mucli  ability  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bell.  Tlie  reader,  by  turning  lo  llie  article 
Aj^ATOMY,  will  find  that  under  the  word  F/iysio- 
logy  was  promised  an  outline  of  these  new  doc- 
trines. 

Mr.  Bell  then  takes  the  entire  system  of  nerves 
as  it  is  extended  from  or  connected  with  the 
brain,  including  (he  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
chord.  Indeed  anatomists  bow  generally  speak 
of  cranial  brain  and  spinal  brain,  rather  than  of 
spinal  chord,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  old 
opinion,  that  the  nerres  are  sent  out  from  the 
brain,  as  the  arteries  are  from  the  heart.  The 
view  at  present  generally  taken,  whether  the  phy- 
siologist be  a  convert  to  phrenology  or  not,  is 
that  the  whole  nervous  system  is  in  that  sort  of 
ronimunicalion  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
formernotions  of  origin  and  distribution  of  nerve. 
Mr.  Bell  supjmses,  that  besides  the  nerves  of 
sense,  as  those  for  vision,  smell,  hearing,  and 
taste,  there  are  four  systems  combined  into  a 
whole,  viz.  thoje  for  sensation,  and  those  for  vo- 
luntary motion,  arising  nearly  together  but  in 
separate  columns  ;  those  of  respiration,  and  those 
which  combine  the  others  into  a  whole,  and  per- 
form the  vital  functions.  The  first  two  arise  in 
separate  columns  from  the  spinal  chord  (that  is, 
the  nervei  of  sensation  and  motion) ;  they  com- 
prise, beside  the  spinal  nerves  generally  consi- 
dered such,  the  fifth  nerves  from  the  brain, 
according  to  the  common  division,  and  the  tenth 
or  suboccipital  of  some  anatomists.  These,  our 
author  says,  are  all  of  double  origin  (that  is,  the 
parts  for  sensation  and  the  parts  for  motion  are 
distinct  at  their  roots),  they  are  the  nerves  of 
muscular  motion,  and  the  general  sensibility  of 
the  Ijody's  surface. 

Then  come  the  respiratory  nerves  of  Mr.  Bell's 
arrangement,  which  are  principally  sent  off  from 
that  part  which  anatomists  name  the  medulla 
oblongata.  They  arc  the  par  vagum  of  the  eighth 
pair,  the  portio  dura  ot  the  seventli,  the  ac- 
cessoiy  of  the  eighth,  tlic  phrenic  or  diaphrag- 
matic, which  i;  said  to  be  principally  formed  by  a 
branch  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  of  (he 
upper  spinal  nerves;  aqd  the  external  respira- 
tiiry,  having  the  same  origin.  All  these  Mr. 
Itcll  calls  superadded  or  respiratory  nerves,  and 
he  maintains  that  they  are  distinct  from  those  of 
sense  and  motion ;  that  (hey  do  not  pass  olT  like 
(hem  liilfruUii,  and  with  a  tUiublc  origin ;  that  they 
lire  not  furnished  with  ganglia  at  their  roots ;  and 
(hat  they  do  not  bestow  the  faculty  of  feeling  on 
the  parts  to  which  they  arc  distributed.  * 
The  nerves  which  unite  the  whole  are  the  sym- 
'  pathetic  of  former  anatomists. 

Mr,   B^ill  has  thus  established  (provided  his 

views  be  correct)  a  distinct  system  of  respiratory 

lu-ives,  which  Dr.  i'hilip,  by  the  way,  says  ought 

to  have  lieen  named  pneumo-gasttic,  from  their 

influence  as  well  over  the  digestive  organs  as  the 

uri:aii>  of  respiration),      lie  (Mr.  Bell)  has  also 

*hown  cleaily  the  separate  origin  of  the  nerves  of 

ktenne  and  motion  :  tlius  solving  a  pioblcm  which 

I  Bad  hith»'r(o  puzzled  anatomists,  and  u|K)n  which 

I  indeed  not  n  ray  uf  light  had  been  (hruwii  since 

Lthe  tunc  oftialen  up  to  the  aniiouncuinrnt  of  the 

^discoveries    now    referred    lo.      M.    Magendie 

euu  10  wish  it  thought  that  he  was  the  unijinal 


discoverer  of  this  last  and   most  imp( 
tinction  between  nerves  of  tense  and 
originating  by  separate  roots  in  the  spii 
but,  whether  ttie  observations  of  this 
able  and  indefatigable  physiologist  wei 
with  or  witliuut  any  assistance  from  M 
announcement,  certain  it  is  that  Mr.  BJ 
first  to  publish  the  fact,  and   therefore! 
entitled  to  tlie  credit  of  being  its  diicofl 
ought  however  to  be  recollected  thai 
spect  to  the  former  division,  between  t 
spine  nerves,  Ur.  Gordon  had  already 
Jcctions,  and  that  the  French  physiolou 
previously  to  Mr.  Bell,  had  shown  the  ei 
which  the  function   of  breatliing  has  % 
portion  of  the  spinal  chord  principaily 
Mr.  B.  has  demonstrated  the  ongin  of  ' 
ratory  (pneumo-gastric)  gyttem  of  ner*l 

Of  Sleep,  Dscauixo,  &c. 

The  condition  and  the  exciting  causfl 
demand  no  description ;  in  respect  to  i 
mate  cause,  or  in  other  words  the  coo 
(he  brain  necessary  for  its  inductioo^ 
considerable  obscurity.  Blumenbach 
sleep  to  a  diminished  or  impeded  flow  a 
blood  (o  (he  brain ;  for  (ha(  fluid,  he 
(he  highes(  importance,  during  the  waU 
to  the  reaction  of  the  scn.sorium  upon 
(ions  of  the  senses,  and  upon  voluntary 
on  this  opinion,  his  commentator,  Dr 
makes  the  following  very  judicious  n 
'The  alteration  of  circulation  is  usuail 
cause  but  (he  consequence ;  necessary,  { 
tlie  continuuiice  of  tlie  aliened  degree 
in  the  organ,  but  not  the  caxue.  If  1 
tion  through  a  part  be  mechanii 
diminished,  the  sensibility  and 
part  will  doubtless  be  proportional! 
diminished.  But  in  ordinary  sleep  tlie 
ed  circulation  appears  only  (he  conscui 
inactivity  always  follows  activity.'  \\ 
this  distinction  to  be  important  bet* 
conditions  as  a  mere  circumstance 

distinction  which  pathologists  as    

legists  would  do  well  to  recognise  ti 
their  speculations  and  practice  rcspecti 
derangements.  An  exhausted  or  depii 
vous  energy  is  doubtless  die  cause  uf  i 
coming  upon  an  individual  which  em 
but  tlic  altered  condition  of  the  circulai 
appear  lo  be  a  mere  consequence,  ot 
only  a  concomitant. 

Pressure  on  (he  brain  will  pi 
ficial  sleep,  but  (his  is  a  condiii 
(0  apoplexy  (ban  tnie  sleep,  and 
be  drawn  from  i( :   Indeed,  (ill   we  k 
than  we  a(  present  do,  respecling  thc; 
and  directing  changes   in  tlie  nervoiu 
tion,  (he  cause  of  sleep  mus(,  as  well  ■• 
of  some  nervous  condiduiis,  be  quid 
We  believe  (ha(  if  Ilicherand,  vi\u> 
(he  subjw^  of  somni'l'  I 

body  presen(s,  with  tob 
of  (he  cen(ripc(al  and  <^^i,>i.iu...,l 
cieiil  philosophy,  (lie   motion  of  mv 
>y»lenis  thul  riitet   into   iln  utiuc 
from  the  centre  lo  thecirtumferei 
exhalation  thai  r>|H'U  tlieprodui 
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iOB  of  ornot;  iucb  .%  tlie  action  of  (he 
IIRM9,  utd  all  iecretory  glands.  Uther 
en  tbc  contrary,  are  directed  from  the 
t—nct  to  «lie  ctfntre,  and  it  is  by  these 
wrrontinuallyreceivefromthealinnents 
»■  ■!?  <ligMliyc  organs  the  air  that 

^1  niternal  structure  of  the  luugs, 

■UKU  tiw  surface  (if  the  body,  the  ele- 
_  Nnh,  and  repanilion,     These  two 
ta  Bii  opposite   direction    con'.inually 
other,  and  alternately  preponderate 
■i.-,-.  «px,  ileep,  or  waking.    During 
\  ire  directed  from   the  cireum- 

t  i:  centre  (motus  in  sonino  intro- 

)  Hippocrates) ;  and,  if  the  organs  (hat 
our  intercourse  with  external  objects  re- 
istemal  parts  act  with  greater  ad  van- 
Bee  our  author  would  explain,  or  rather 
m  connexion  of  repose  with  corpulence; 
irdinale  mental  or  bodily  exercise  with 
iSleep  may  indeed  be  so  indulged  as 
man  to  a  condition  of  mere  brutal  ex- 
I  in  a  case  related  by  the  author  of  the 
nnct,  fir.  that  of  a  man  sleeping  five- 
r  the  day  with  a  digestion  always  active 
^aml  with  moral  affections  circumscribed 

»of  alimeU  and  repose, 
also  speaks  of  a  German  physi- 
kbilaioed  that  sleep  was  the  natural 
;  that  when  he  was  awake  he  was  in 
f  doemse,  and  he  so  acted  up  to  histhe- 
b«  brought  on  apoplexy  as  a  consequence 
Btdinate  indulgence. 

!'■  '    ^portincs,  as  Blumenbach 

<'(  lation  ;  but  as  in  the  con- 

f  tlttcji  i>  IS  .^iilicult  to  conceive  the  pre- 
iblion  of  the  sensorial  organ  or  organs 
bll  •imulat*  the  condition  of  wakeful- 
MWr  c.iuse  the  consciousness  of  being 
aid  walking,  and  eating,  and  drinking, 
I  while  the  individual  is  actually 
b  pillow  and  not  making  any  of 
ipofiiitious  exertions,  unless  indeed  when 
earned  to  the  height  of  somnambu- 
wilkm;  in  the  sleep ;  here  indeed  the 
X,  like  the  man  who  it  insane,  reasons 
acts  comctly.  but  without  reference  to 
iMcillf  Mid  correcting  principles  which 
I  and  restrain  in  the  state  of  wake- 
inity.  I'hrenological  speculators  have 
irllk  ■  great  deal  of  ingenuity  on  these 
Dt,  under  the  assumption  that  they  imply 
l»rty  of  one  or  more  organs,  while  the 
in  a  contnuy  lUte,  and  tiiat  therefore  do 
all  the  confusion,  and  irregularity, 
tl  of  m'nctinn  or  lesiriiint,  which  clia- 
Idrranuiii^and  somnambulancy  and  coad- 

Httar*. — la  f««p«ci  to  lliese  it  may  l>e  re- 
iktyestM  sometimes  between  organs, 
BOaaiiion  of  which  can  lie  ir.iced,  and 

,„,. —  ,1... .  I ~.nalhcy  produce  are 

i'  lion;  but  at  other 

Bjr  ».v  ...-,..    -   .    iween  organs  which 

|»M  analoinieaily  infer  are  any  thing  but 

ie  of  combinjiion :  in  these  last  instances 

h  ,'iiUie  them  are  more  obscure. 

tl  calls  reverse  sympathy  is  a 
circuraitance,  vis.  the  cessation  of  an 
.XVII. 


'jTitative  aciion  in  one  part,  being  succeeded  by 
a  like  action  in  a:iother,  and  that  with  some  de- 
gree of  regularity  :  for  instance,  the  skin  will  be 
covered  by  the  eruption  of  measles  on  one  day, 
and  on  the  next  this  eruption  shall  be  found  to 
have  prematurely  subsided,  and  tlie  internal 
membrane  lining  the  lungs  to  have  taken  on  a 
disordered  aciion  in  consequence.  Then  again 
there  is  a  sympathy  which  is  in  some  measure 
inexplicable  between  opposiie  extremitiw  of  a 
continuous  membrane,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
instance  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum  uccasiuiiing 
an  itching  of  the  nostrils  ;  now  why  this  should 
lake  place  only  at  opposite  extremities  or  parti- 
cular points  of  the  membrane,  and  not  continue 
through  its  whole  course,  does  not  seem  of  very- 
easy  explanation.  Syinpatliy  has  been  applied 
as  a  term  to  those  actions  in  the  system  which 
seem  especially  to  be  under  the  influence  of  final 
cause,  if  we  may  so  say,  as  when  the  tectum  con- 
tracts by  the  stimulus  of  excrement,  and  the 
sphincter  aui  relaxes  as  a  consequence  of  that 
contraction. 

IlabU. — No  one  requires  any  illustrations  of 
the  potency  of  habit.  Who  does  not  knon  that 
even  miscarriage  is  liable  to  recur  merely  from 
its  influence,  and  that  thousands  both  of  natural 
and  morbid  circumstances  establish  themselves, 
as  paicel  of  mind  and  body,  under  its  entire  in- 
fluence. We  do  feel  persuaded  that  those  lessons 
of  morality  would  be  most  eHicient  which 
should  present  to  the  mind  in  lively  colors,  and 
with  reiterated  impression,  the  dangerous  force 
of  this  most  dangerous  power,  when  suffered 
to  gain  an  ascendance  under  a  wrong  bias. 

Aninwl  motions. — Muscularity  is  the  great 
organ  of  loco-motion,  and  all  the  modifications 
of  it  are  traceable  to  the  different  manner  m 
which  muscles  are  attached  to  bones.  Now  '  a 
property  common  to  all  muscles,  and  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  their  irritability,  is  to  be- 
come shorter,  more  rigid,  and  generally  un- 
equal, and  OS  it  were  angular  during  contraction. 
Prevosl  and  Dumas  assert  that  the  muscular 
(ibre«,  straight  while  at  rest,  approximate  each 
other  at  intervals  under  contraction,  so  as  to 
acquire  a  zigiag  course  and  shorten  the  dii- 
laiice  of  ihtir  two  extreme  points.  They  as- 
certained satisfactorily  that  during  contraction  no 
increase  of  volume  is  acquired.  It  muscles 
while  the  fibres  are  straight  are  stretched  still 
more,  as  continually  happens  iu  the  muscular 
cnals  of  cavities,  the  subsequent  shrinking  to  the 
original  dimension  is  unattended  by  ihe  zigzag 
appearance.  Nervous  filaments,  they  also  axsert, 
go  per)>end  icularly  to  tlie  muscular  fibre  at  tho 
very  points  where  the  angles  are  formed  under 
the  zit;zag  contraction,  and  yet  not  to  terminate 
there  or  unite  with  the  muscular  fibres,  but  tore- 
turn  or  anastomoze  with  other  nerves.  Tlie  ap- 
proximation of  (he  nervous  filaments  to  each 
other  IS  thought  to  draw  the  muscular  fibres  into 
angles,  and  tlius  be  the  cause  of  muscular  con- 
traction. The  approximation  of  the  nervous  Hli- 
ments  is  considered  an  electric  phcnomenoo. 
Klectricily  will  effect  it;  and  in  whatever  way  it 
is  effected^  electric  appearances  are  said  always 
to  be  disc<iTfrable, 

Musculal'  power  is  no  where  idor  displayMl 
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llian  in  jome  fish.  '  I  bare  swn.'  sayj  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  '  the  sword  of  a  sworvl  fish  sticking  in  a 
plank,  which  it  had  penetrated  from  side  to  tide  ; 
and  when  it  »  considered  that  the  animal  was  then 
moving  through  a  medium  even  a  thousand 
times  more  dense  than  that  through  which  a  bird 
clearei  its  course  at  difierent  heights  of  the  st- 
m  osphere,  and  that  this  was  perforrned  in  tlie 
same  direction  with  the  ship,  what  a  conception 
do  we  fonn  of  this  display  of  muscular  power. 
Muscular  strength  is  proportionably  much  greater 
in  smaller  animals.  A  flea  can  draw  from  se- 
renty  to  eighty  times  its  own  weight,  whereas  a 
horse  cannot  draw  with  ease  more  than  three 
times  its  own  weight. 

The  functions  now  to  be  considered  are  those 
in  the  second  class  of  Kicherand's  system  of  ar- 
rangement ;  they  serre  for  the  preservation  of 
the  species,  and  are  divided  into  two  orders,  the 
first  of  which  require  the  concurrence  of  both 
sexes,  the  second  exclusively  belong  to  females. 
On  these  functions  we  .shall,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  be  exceedingly  brief. 

On  TBE  DlPFKIlEltCtS  OF  THE  SeXES. 

During  infancy  we  find  the  general  character- 
istics of  sex  comparatively  so  indistinct  that 
some  physiologists  have  been  disposed  to  refer 
the  successive  development  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male peculiarities  solely  to  the  generative  organs. 
Propter  solum  uterum  mulier  est  id  quod  est : 
Van  Helmont.  There  is,  however,  some  error  in 
this  conclusion  ;  for  we  find  that  even  from  the 
birth  some  measure  of  difference  is  per- 
ceivable between  the  male  and  the  female ;  the 
former  having  less  mobility  of  constitution,  and 
less  delicacy  and  roundness  of  form  than  the 
latter ;  as  the  child  grows  this  difference  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident,  the  muscles  of  the 
boy  become  larger  and  firmer,  the  face  and  head 
more  expanded,  the  sharpness  of  the  bones  more 
decided,  and  as  youth  lalU  into  puberty  the  dif- 
ference now  is  much  more  striking ;  the  chest  is- 
more  expanded  in  the  male,  the  breasts  do  not 
as  in  the  female  become  large  and  round,  the 
hips  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  chest,  the 
body  generally  is  more  sinewy,  and  muscular, 
and  angular;  hair  covers  the  chin,  and  the  larynx, 
as  marked  by  change  of  voice,  is  much  altered. 
The  pulse  too  in  the  male  is  for  the  most  part 
less  frequent  than  in  the  female,  the  stomach  aud 
appetite  for  food  is  greater,  while  the  growth  of 
the  body  is  less  rapid,  and  the  several  periods 
of  dentition,  puberty,  and  acme  of  stature  later. 

Hmnaphroditism. — The  sexes  are  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely, dubious;  but  the conihination  of 
the  two  sexes  in  one  individual,isaniere  poetical 
fancy,  at  least  in  the  human,  and  in  animals  that 
bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  man.  We 
mean  the  completion  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  in- 
dividual ;  fur  It  certainly  does  appear  that  in  a 
few  very  rare  cases  the  organs  are  so  formed  as 
that  the  individual  is  neither  of  one  sex  pro- 
perly, nor  of  the  other.  We  saw  some  time  since, 
in  London,  a  person  who  was  exhibited  as  an 
hermaphrodite,  and  it  was  staled  that  this  person 
poMested  the  sexual  desires  and  capabilities  of 
enjoyment  of  botli  sexes,  and  certainly  as  to  ex- 
ternal form  and  even  to  genital  formation  there 


app<)ared  a  complete  union  of  thesex«; 
are  very  doubtful  whether  the  •tateiBeiita  | 
ference  to  propensities  aud  powers  were 
vented,  or  at   least  exaggerated.     The  i 
in  this  case  were  beautifully  formed 
loped.    The  limbs  had  the  round  cootour^ 
female ;  the  voice,  if  we  recollect  right,  i 
nine  ;  and  the  whole  appearance  indic 
tuousness.     But  on  the  other  hand  the  ch 
covered  with  beard,  there  wai   more  haii 
rally  than  is  seen  about  the  female,  and  i 
stated  that  both  the  unne  and  the  menses  | 
through  a  projecting  body   which  app 
an  enlarged  clitoris,  only  tliat  there  ' 
dication  of  an  urethra  and  five  small  ont 
its  under  part.    The  question  here  wm  i 
an   uterus   and   ovaria   existed  ;  an  ~ 
death    and    examination   of    the 
question   must   remain   unsettled, 
allude  to  the  case  as  the  most  marked  i 
that  has  come  within  our  own   penontl  | 
ledge  of  dubious  or  mixed  sex. 

Some  physiologists  haT«  traced  a  cV 
logy  between  the  sexual  organisation  of  1 
and  female,  comparing  the  ovaria  of 
with  the  testicles  of  the  former,  the 
tubes  with  the  vasa  deferentia.  the  ute 
the  vesiculs  seminales,  the  clitoris  with  t 
the  nymphc  with  the  preputium  ;  and  I 
extent  has  this  been  carried  by  Sir  Rretard  I 
that  he  conceives  the  sexes  are  at  their 
matiou  hardly  determined,  but  capable) 
ing  from  one  into  the  other.     These, 
seem  fanciful  and  unstable  opinions. 

Genital  fuMtion  in  man. — The  geneiati* 
cess  in  man  is  affected  by  a  diminution  f 
blood  of  the  seminal  secretion ;  thia  i 
of  a  yellowish  color,  of  a  peculiar  odor, 
cous  viscidity,  and  great  specific  gravity;  I 
been  found,  also,  to  be   formed  of  >a   ' 
number   of  animalcules,   which   in   the 
semen  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  have 
tails;  the  semen,  immmediately  upon  i 
tion,  passes  the  va<a  deferentia,  and  enu 
vesiculK  seminales  ;  what  alteration  it 
dergoes  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  or ' 
the  vesiculs  are  uot  merely  reservoin  f 
was  stated  by  Richerand  thai  they  le 
time  of  copulation,  and  lliat  those 
the  dog,  who  are  without  tbem   are 
longer  in  coitu  ;  but  in  this  he  hu  been  I 
an  error  by  too  partial  observation.    As  I 
men  in  roan  passes  through  die  prostate 
it  is  mixed  with  the  mucus  which  tk 
secretes,  and  is  projected  through  the  ute 
it.     'The    emission  of  semen  is  excited  I 
abundance  in  the  vesicles,  and  by  scximI  i 
it  is  effected  by  the  violent  tentigo 
sirocts  the  course  of  the  urine,  and,  as 
throws  the  way  open  for  the  semen ; 
of  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  vesicol*! 
nalcs;    by  a   convulsion   of  tlie   levaM 
and  of  the  acceleratorcs  urins ;  ami  by  •  < 
sion  of  the  whole  system,  slinrt  and  Mss  t 
though  almost  of  an  epileptic  nature.  Mid  I 
e<l  by  a  depression  of  slrensth.' 

Omilnl j'utKlion  in  tkr  irmalr.^T\it 
of  how  fat  the  semen  is  prop<'ll<^  into  I 
lal  organs  of  the  female  docs  not 
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I;  and,  indeed,  there  still  remaini 
'  of  opinion,  2s  to  ihe  part  wliich 
orms  If!  the  process  of  generation, 
lannetly  thouglit  that  the  ovaria  secreted 
■1  fluid,  which  mixing  with  the  male  se- 
ibe  nieruj,  impregnation  was  the  result 
■ion ;  that  notion  is  now,  howerer,  pretty 
jr  slandoned,  but  it  is  still  supposed 
orahom  prepares  something  essential  to 
DO,  since  its  removal  renders  the  female 
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offer  any  ohjectioii  to  it,  the  fact  that  inranis  a.-» 
often  born  perfectly  organised,  the  pai^ius  of 
whom  had  some  defect  in  stnicture,  would  be 
sufticiftot  to  refute  it. 

For  the   otlier  particular!  mentioned   in  this 
part  of  the  classification  we  refer  to  tlie  article 

MlDWtFERT. 

Op  Aces  ixn  Tekpebamrmts. 
An  iniant  is  bom  but  with  a  very  imperfectly 


Some  imagine  that  an  actual  contact  of    formed  epidermis,  hence  its  general  rednos  of 


B  and  iemen  it  necessary,  and  it  is  ima- 
at  the  Kmen  is  absorbed  into  the  uterus, 
i»  met  by  the  ovum  which  has  descend- 
gh  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  is  even  sup- 
if  tome  physiologists  that  an  actual 
n  of  the  semen  from  the  vagina  to  the 
in  place ;  in  con6rmatioo  of  this  opi- 
r.  Gartner  of  Copenhagen  discovered  a 
leading  from  the  ovarium  to  the  vagina, 
dell,  who  has  given  his  attention  much 
ibject.  supposes  that  a  sort  of  peristaltic 
1  performed  by  the  vagina  and  womb. 


MDl».  This  is  a  return  to  the  old  doc- 
Mpngnation  before  the  time  of  Harvey, 
DM  probably  the  correct  one. 
itioa  remains  respecting  the  bursting  of 
B«n  vesicles,  whether  this  is  effected 
f  the  influence  of  the  semen  or  from 
ciciution  connected  with  the  venereal 
Rnen  only  then  impregnating  the  con- 
W  vesicles  when  they  shall  have  escoped 


I  ianprcgnatiun ;  so  that  corpora  luica, 

tt***ryg  yellow  bodies  after  the  rupture 

laeln,  mtt  not  properly  regarded  as  the 

ptcgnation. 

I  Banner  the  semen  operates  upon  the 


appearance  :  this,  however,  it  soon  develo|>ed 
upon  the  surface,  the  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin  disappear,  the  down  which  covered  the 
fiice  falls  off,  and  the  wrinkles  are  effaced.  For 
the  first  inoiilh  or  two  the  child  seems  to  require 
nothing  but  nourishment  and  sleep;  it  at  lentilh, 
and  gradually,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  im- 
pression of  exterior  objects,  as  well  as  to  its  own 
internal  sensations,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment  of  the  understanding  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting. 'Towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
month  it  becomes  capable  of  agreeable  sensations. 
>d  by  the  stimulus  of  the  semen,  and  If  it  feels  them  before  that  time,  at  least,  it  is  only 
jtaactson  the  semen  is  conveyed  to  the  then  that  it  begins  to  express  them  by  laughing. 
Hb  b  bit  opinion  that  the  aura  semi-  Teething. — This  process  commences  with  some 
Wt  •nlKcient  for  impregnation,  but  that  degree  of  irregularity  ;  but  it  is  generally  believ- 
R  of  the  male  must  come  in  contact  with    cd  that  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  the  teeth 

begin  to  show  tliemselves,  and  the  following  or- 
der, with  some  deviation,  is  observed  ;  the  m  d- 
dle  incisions  first  appear  in  the  upper  gums,  tlicn 
the  corresponding  under  incisions,  then  the  late- 
ral incision!  of  the  upper  jaw,  followed  by  tlie 
lower,  and  the  cuspidate  appear  in  the  tame  or-  , 
der.  It  it  not,  in  general,  till  towards  the  second 
year  that  the  molar  teeth  make  their  appearance, 
and  these  come  out  in  the  reverse  order,  those  of 
ovaries.  There  seems  some  difficulty  the  inferior  jaw  appearing  firet.  The  teeth,  are 
lining  this  point,  but  at  any  rale  it  is  now  twenty  in  number ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
netally  understood  tliat  these  t  esioles  ^ear,  two  new  grinders  are  added  in  each  Jaw. 
I  and  their  contents  be  discharged  with-     Hiese  last  during  life,  while  the   first,  or  milk 

teeth,  as  they  are  called,  are  shed  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  appear,  and  new  toeth  better 
formed  and  larger,  take  their  place.  This  las', 
change  takes  place  when  the  child  is  seven  years 
old.  About  the  ninth  year  two  large  grinders 
HOction,  to  as  to  fecundate,  seems  make  their  appearance  beyond  the  others,  and 
■■an  power  to  divine.  The  inijcnuity  the  dentition  u  now  complete  with  twenty-eigh*. 
»  iMt,  DOwever,  been  idle  on  this  recoii-  teeth.  It  is  usually  after  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
ct,  aad  the  most  fanciful  and  absurd  sometimes  later,  that  the  denies  sapient.s,  two 
«a  have  been  put  forth  at  tolutions  of  in  each  Jaw,  present  themselves. 
JOB.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  This  dniible  range  of  teeth  actually  exists  in 
■  of  which  the  semen  is  constituted  the  Jaw  of  the  foetus.  ■  Each  alveolar  proceti 
I  carrent  through  the  Fallopian  tutxa  contains  two  membranous  follicles,  lying  one 
via,  where  they  enter  into  a  violent  over  the  other.  That  which  is  to  form  the  prj- 
IM  all  are  killed  eicepi  one,  which,  roltive  tooth  swells  the  first,  a  calcareous  matter 
chanpion  in  the  field  of  battle,  pcne-  covers  its  surface  and  forms  the  body  of  tlic 
>  iha  ovarium  destined  to  receive  it.     tooth,  which   invades  also  the  follicle  by  which 

the  osseous  part  is  secreted  ;  so  that,  the  growth  of 

the  little  bone  being  completed,  the  membranout 

vesicle,   in   the   parietes   of  which    the   dental 

vessels  and  nerves  branch  out,  it   found   in  tlie 

centre  of  its  body,  and  adheres  to  the  parietes 

nf  its  internal  cavitiy.     It  is  difficult  to  say  why 

tlie  grow  III  of  the  dental  germs  is  successive; 

why  in  the  •eventh  year  the  primitiva  teeth  are 

(Int.'iched  and  are  replaced  by  others  which  hare 

•M  properly  remarked,  upon  this  wild     remained    so    long   buried   within  the   alveolar 

Slnrpametif,  that,  were  it  necessary  to    procestes.     Dentition  it  like  all  othei    plieno- 

--  2  A  2 


;  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Duffon,  every 
le  body  furnishes  its  appropriate  mole- 
Mapoee  the  semen,  '  and  these  atoms 
MB  ibe  eyes,  ears.  Ice,  of  the  man  and 
tneroselvei  round  the  inlernal 
E  of  which  he  admits,  believing 
Mloae  of  the  edifice,  and  to  arite 
rif  it  should  lie  a  boy,  and  from  the 
I  gill. 

Tly  remarked,  upon  this  wild 
tif,  that,  were  it  necessary  to 
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tnena  of  tlie  liviii);  econnmy  ;  it  U  subject  to 
endless  varieties  in  lit  period,  duration,  &c. 
Thus  teeiti  of  a  tliird  set  have  been  known  to  be 
cut  in  very  old  people.  There  are  instances, 
but  they  are  very  scarce,  of  children  that  have 
come  into  the  world  with  two  iacisores  in  the 
upper  jaw.'^Riclterand. 

For  an  account  of  tlie  process  of  ossification 
in  general  see  the  article  Bone. 

Vubtrty. — In  this  country  the  season  of  pu- 
berty IS  scarcely  ever  sooner  than  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  often  much  later,  if  the  constitution  is 
not  very  forward.  lis  principal  marks  are.  ns 
we  have  above  noticed,  the  chanite  of  voice, 
arising  from  laryni;ial  changes  and  a  sudden 
dilatation  in  the  aperture  of  the  glottis.  In 
females  the  chan^  is  mainly  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  breasts,  '  neque  enim 
vox  mutatiir,  neque  barba  venit.' 

Munlwmi. — The  twenty-first  year  is  legally 
marked  as  the  period  of  manhood.  *  It  may  be 
considered,' says  Uicherand  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise on  pliysioloijy,' as  beginning  from  the  twenty- 
first  to  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Then  all  increase  of 
llie  body  in  height  is  at  an  end ;  the  processes 
are  completely  united  to  the  body  of  the  bones: 
but  still  growth  goes  on  in  other  dimensions. 
All  the  or^ns  acquire  remarkable  hardness, 
solidity,  and  consistency.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculiies.  To  the 
empire  of  imagination  succeeds  llat  of  judg- 
ment, that  is  capable  of  fulflllin'^  all  the  duties 
of  family  and  society.  This  period  of  life,  to 
which  we  give  tlie  name  of  mature  age,  extends 
to  the  fiftieth  or  fifty-fifth  year  for  men  ;  it 
scarcely  goes  beyond  the  forty-fifth  for  women, 
with  whom  it  begins  also  a  little  sooner.  Dur- 
ing this  long  inlerval  men  enjoy  tiie  whole 
plenitiidi-  of  their  existence.' 

TEKrEKAMEMT. 

On  this  head  we  give  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Uwins's  work  on  diseasej  connected 
with  indigestion. 

'  It  would  seem  natural  enough  to  tuppose 
that  an  individual  from  birth  might  be  endowed 
with  more  or  less  of  vigor,  not  mei'ely  of  con- 
stitution generally,  but  in  one  or  other  of  tlie 
media,  so  to  say,  of  vital  causation  :  and  such  wc 
find  the  fact. 

One  person,  without  being  generally  feeble, 
will  prove  friini  his  cradle  to  his  grave  to  be 
what  is  called  nervous ;  that  is  lie  may  be 
firmly  made  and  accoutred  by  nature,  so  far  as 
tlie  mere  ground  work  of  the  machinery  goes ; 
lie  may  have  a  bone  compact  in  its  structure  and 
large  in  its  dimension  ;  he  may  possess  a  mus- 
cle that  shall  I'orcihly  contract  in  obedience  to 
the  mandates  of  the  will ;  he  may  be  furniihed 
with  binod-vessels  ready  and  alile  to  act  with 
freedom  and  facility  under  the  oider  of  the  cir- 
culaiing  impulse;  an  absorbent  entruy  prepared 
to  lake  up  the  nutritive,  and  an  excernent  power 
to  throw  off  effete  matter ; — and  yet  shall  be  in 
one  sense  or  in  one  particular  «  weakly  indivi- 
dual ;  that  is,  llie  organs  which  are  destined  by 
natuic  to  rvccive  and  transmit  Miiiient  impres- 
sions shall  be  so  cooMructed  as  to  run  rapidly 


into  a  disordered  state  from  the  slight 
of  irritation  ;  to  be  morbidly  acute  at 
unduly  torpid  at  another,  and  never  ta 
dition  of  tone  or  strength  which  is 
with  a  firm  or  regular  performance  of 

In  another  individual  we  shall  find 
lation  of  the  blood  to  be  that  funcil 
shall  be  most  easily  pushed  into  a 
condition  by  disease,  creating  impi 
feeling  is  by  no  means  morbidly  9 
lymphatic  organisation  and  absorbet 
are  so  adjusted  to  the  requisites  nf 
that  he  has  no  tendency  to  glandularis^ 
readiness  to  be  affected  through  any  ] 
the  secretory  or  excretory  system,  and  ] 
him  to  sources  of  irritation,  and  yuu 
the  result  manifest  itself  in  partial  < 
disorder  of  blood-vessels ;  hnmurrb 
easily  occur;  inflammation  will  be  | 
establish  itself  ;  the  individual  is  of  a 
tempetament 

The  lymphatics  of  a  third  indiridi 

farls  upon  which  disorder  most  rejM 
n  this  instance  the  perfective  organii 
be  developed  with  a  due  regard  to  li 
portion;  the  blood-vessels,  when  one* 
with  llieir  material  of  circulation,  m* 
freely;  the  brain  and  the  heart,  the  1 
sources  of  the  perceptive  and  vascula 
may  be  both  in  llie  best  condition  of 
bility ;  and  yet  the  supplying  and  d 
portion  of  the  frame  shall  be  so  f< 
structure,  and  so  morbid  in  its  exciiabi 
be  constantly  obnoxious  to  disease, 
that  kind  of  constitution  exists  which 
called  scrofulous,  and  which,  nolw£ 
all  our  recent  refinements  in  ph 
spite  of  all  our  attempts  to  generalise 
plify,  cannot  but  be  received  as 
'  a  particular  condition  of  the  lymphatj 

'  In  the  above  sketch,'  continue* 
from  whom  we  extract,  *  we  most  enti 
test  against  a  desire  of  being  undersli 
cise  and  determinate.  The  divisions, 
are  in  one  sense  ideal ;  and  we  find  in 
prototype  of  absolutely  unmixed  c 
The  lymphatic  falls  in  with  the  sai 
nervous  with  the  lymplulic,  the 
the  nervous,  in  such  sort  that  you 
dicate  any  thing  beyond  appareni 
and  frequently  hardly  that, 
trine  of  tempcraniciil  was  obji 
it  did  not  sufficiently  recogiiintti 
mixtures,  and  because  it  assui 
of  a  something  tangible — a  mati 
the  difference  in  constitution  is  fbui 
actually  know  nothing  beyond  the  fi 
susceptibility;  we  are  still  ignorant 
upon  which  the  variety  depends.' 

VtaiETiFS  or  Tnc  IItmak  Si 

Richerand  followi  I.iri'-pJvle  in 
principal  varieties  of  the  human  1 
Kuropean  Arab,  the  MfK-nl    itn-  " 
Hyperborean.     'Wci 
the  American,  were  n 
the  new  continent  i<  peopW  by 

coining  from  the  old  either  by  Ul 

hemisphere,  or  along  llie  iminm**  ai 


,  hare  been  altereH  by  the  in- 

tflkal  ctiniate.  and  the  yet  rirgiii  soil,  so 

r  »T»  tn  be  rrjanJed   less  as  a  distinct 

■I?  Tariety.' 

■n  is  into,  1 .  The  Caucasian  ; 

iii;  3.  The  Negro;  while  Blu- 

•re  believe  to  be  the  roost  (;e- 

ipproTed,  is  into   five   varieties : — The 

Ml   Mongolian,    Ethiopian,    American, 

kqr.    We  caoDOl  but  avail  ourselves  here 

My  hitemting  aceoonl  given  by  Dr.  El- 

f  1kc»  varieties. 

If    Canaium. — Tlie    skin    white ;    the 

ti, — almost  a  peculiarity  of  this  variety; 

of  a  nut-brown,  running  on  the  one 

B  jellnw.  and  on  the  other  into  black, 

'injf.    The  head  extremely 

■  hiilar ;  the  forehead  mo- 

Jud  ;  ilie  cheek  bones  narrow,  not 

Urected  downwards  from  the  malar 

Jstiperior  maxillary  bone  ;  the  alve- 

Dana  ;  tlie  front  teelh  of  each  jaw 

'y.      The  face  oval,   and 

i«  moderately  distinct,  the 

r- ■  'ly  aquiline,  or  at  least  its 

'It ;  the  mouth  small ;  the 

f  r,  gently  turned  out ;  the 

and  round  : — in  short  the  countenance 

ylc  which  we  consider  the  most  beau- 

^    bends  all  Europeans  except  the 

knd  the  rest  of  the  Finnish  race  ;  the 

|tic«  u  fir  as  the  Obi,  the  Caspian. 

and  the  peoplfi  of  the  Nonli  of 

intigitlian. — ^The  skin  of  an  olive 
tkair  black,  siilf,  straight,  and  sparing, 
I  llmoft  square  ;  the  cheek  bones  promi- 
nids ;  the  space  between  the  eyebrows, 
■itll  the  bones  of  the  nose,  placed  nearly 
Hp  horizontal  plane  witti  the  malar 
^Pluperciliary  arches  scarcely  percep- 
^nsseous  nostrils  narrow  ;  the  fossa 
^Jbllow  ;  the  alveolar  edge  arched  ob- 
Klwdi :  the  chin  somewhat  projecting. 
bfoad  and  flattened,  and  its  parts  con- 
dislinci;  the  space  between  the 
broad  as  well  as  flat ;  the  cheeks 
outward,  but  nearly  globu- 
f  the  eye-lids  narrow, — linear; 
flat, 
ehen'ls  the  remaining  Asiatics,  ex- 
ays  of  the  extremity  of  the  Trans- 
the  Finnish  races  of  the 
e, — Laplanders,  See. ;  and  the 
liilfuted  over  the  most  northern  parts 
la,  from  Rehnne't  Strait  to  the  farthest 
I)  IpM  of  Greenland. 
Iftyn — The  skin  black ;  the  hair  black 
mA*  head  narrow,  compressed  lale- 
^WrriiMil  arched ;  the  malar  bones 
^^brwvda;  the  osseous  nares  lar^c; 
rfcaM  behind  the  infra-orbitar  foramen 
(thened  forwards;  the  alveolar 
ated,  more  elliptical ;  the  up- 
liquely  prominent ;  the  lower 
:  tlrong ;  the  cranium  usually  thick 
~  (ace  narrow,  and  projecting  at 
the  eyft  prominent ;  the  nose 
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thick  and  confused  with  the  projecting  checks ; 
the  lips,  especially  the  upper,  thick ;  the  chin 
somewhat  receding.  The  legs  in  many  in-tancei 
bowed. 

This  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  ; 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  northern  parts, 
already  included  in  the  Caucasian  variety. 

4.  The  Amrrican. — The  skin  nf  a  copper 
color ;  the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  sparing. 
The  forehead  short ;  the  cheek  bones  broad,  but 
more  arched  and  rounded  than  in  the  Mongolian 
variety,  not,  as  in  it,  angular  and  projecting  out- 
wards; the  orbits  generally  deep  ;  the  forehead 
and  vertex  frequently  deformed  by  art ;  the  cra- 
nium usually  light.  The  face  broad,  with  pro- 
minent cheeks,  not  flattened,  but  with  ever)'  pan 
distinctly  marked  if  viewed  in  profile;  the  eyes 
deep ;  the  nose  rather  flat,  but  still  prominent. 

This  comprehends  all  the  Americans  excepting 
the  Esquimaux. 

5.  The  Malay. — The  skin  tawny ;  the  hait 
black,  sof^  curled,  thick,  and  abundant.  Tlie 
head  rather  narrow ;  the  forehead  slightly  arched  ; 
the  parietal  bones  prominent ;  the  cheek-bones 
not  prominent ;  the  upper  jaw  rather  projecting. 
The  face  prominent  at  its  lower  yart;  not  so 
narrow  as  in  the  Ethiopian  variety,  but  the  fea- 
tures, viewed  in  profile,  more  distinct;  the  nose 
full,  broad,  bottled  at  its  point;  the  mouth  large. 
This  comprehends  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  of  the  Marian,  Philippine,  Molucr.i,  and 
Sunda  Isles,  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Central  rnnorfej.— Tlie  color  of  the  hair  thus 
appear*  somewhat  connected  w;th  thai  ol  the 
skin,  and  the  color  of  the  iris  is  closely  connected' 
with  that  of  the  hair.  Light  hair  is  common  with 
the  white  and  thin  skin  only,  and  a  dark  thick 
skin  is  usually  accompanied  by  black  hair;  if 
the  skin  happens  to  be  variegated,  the  hair  also 
is  variegated;  with  the  cream-white  skin  of  the 
albino  we  find  hair  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  white 
lint;  and,  'where  the  skin  is  marked  by  reddifth 
freckles,  the  hair  is  red.  \Vhen  the  hair  is  light 
the  iris  is  usually  blue ;  when  dark  it  is  of  a 
brownish  black  ;  if  the  hair  loses  the  light  shade 
of  infancy,  the  iris  likewise  grows  darker,  and, 
when  the  hair  turns  gray  in  advanced  life,  tlie 
ins  lose*  much  of  its  former  color ;  the  albino 
has  no  more  coloring  matter  in  his  choroid  or  iris 
than  in  his  skin,  and  they  therefore  allow  the 
redness  of  their  blood  to  appear,  the  latter  being 
of  a  pale  rose-color  and  semi-pellucid,  the  for- 
mer, from  its  greater  vascularity,  caujiing  the 
pupil  to  be  inleosely  red ;  those  animaU  only 
whose  skin  is  subject  to  varieties  vary  in  ihe 
color  of  the  iris  ;  and,  if  the  hair  and  skin  hap- 
pen to  be  variegated,  the  iris  is  observed  like- 
wise vaneeated. 

The  Caucasian  variety  of  head,  nearly  round, 
is  the  mean  of  the  rest,  while  the  Mongolian, 
almost  square,  forms  one  extreme,  having  the 
American  intermedinie,  and  Ethiopian  the  other 
extreme,  having  the  Malay  intermediate  between 
it  and  the  Caucasian. 

The  Caucasian  variety  of  face  is  also  the 
mean,  while  the  Mongolian  and  .^mericnn,  ex- 
tended lateinlly,form  one  extreme,  and  the  Ethi- 
opinn  and  Malay,  etiended  infcriorly,  constitute 
the  other.     In  lite  first  of  each  exlreioe,  vie.  tlit 
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Mongoliin  ami  Ethiopian,  the  features  are  dis- 
tinct, while  ill  the  second,  viz.  the  American  and 
Malay,  they  are  somewhat  blended. 

Although  this  division  of  mankind  ii  well 
founiied  and  extremely  useful,  it  is  liable,  like 
every  artificial  division  of  natural  objects,  to 
many  exceptions.  Individuals  belonging  to  one 
variety  are  not  unfrequenlly  observed  with  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  another  ;  the  character- 
istics of  two  varieties  are  often  intimately  blended 
in  the  same  individual  (indeed  all  the  four  varie- 
ties run  into  each  other  by  inseruible  degrees)  | 
and  instances  continually  occur  of  deviation  in 
one  or  more  particulars  from  the  appearances 
characteristic  of  any  variety  :  so  that  the  assem- 
blage rather  than  individual  marks  must  fre- 
quently be  employed  to  determine  the  variety. 

PnrlKtdiir  remarks. — The  Caucasian  variety 
is  pre-eminent  in  all  those  mental  and  corporeal 
particulars  which  distinguish  man  from  brutes. 
It  is  to  the  two  sexes  of  this  variety  that  Milton's 
lines  apply: — 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed  ; 
For  soflocss  sho  and  sweet  attractive  graee. 

The  cranium  is  very  capacious,  the  area  of  the 
fitce  bears  to  its  area  but  a  proportion  of  one  to 
ibur,  and  projects  little  or  not  at  all  at  ibc  lower 
parts  :  the  intellectual  faculties  of  its  individuals 
are  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  while  the 
senses  of  smelling,  hearing,  and  seeing,  are  much 
less  acute  than  in  dark  nations.  Philosophy  and 
the  fine  arts  flourish  in  it  as  in  their  proper  soil. 

Ttie  Ethiopian  vnriety,  when  instructed  by  the 
Caucasian,  has  produced  instances  of  mental  ad- 
vancement great  indeed,  but  inferior  to  what  the 
latter  is  capable  of  attaining.  '  There  scarcely 
ever,'  says  Hume,  '  was  a  civilised  nation  of  that 
complexion,  nor  even  an  individual,  eminent 
either  in  action  or  speculation.  No  ingenious 
manufactures  amongst  them,  no  arts,  no  sciences. 
On  the  other  hand,  ibe  most  rude  and  barbarous 
of  the  whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
present  Tartan,  have  still  something  eminent 
about  them,  in  their  valor,  form  of  government, 
or  some  other  particulars.'  Bluroenbach,  how- 
ever, possesses  English,  Dutch,  and  l^tin  po- 
etry written  by  diHerent  negroes,  and  informs  us 
that,  among  other  examples  of  distinguished  ne- 
groes, a  native  of  Guinea,  eminent  for  his  Inte- 
grity, talents,  and  learning,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Wjttem- 
berg,  and  that  Lislet,  of  the  isle  of  France,  was 
chosen  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  '  Provinces  of  Europe,' 
■ays  he,  '  might  be  named,  in  which  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  discover  such  good  writers, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  correspondents  of  the 
French  Academy  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
it  no  savage  people  which  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  such  examples  of  perfertibility, 
and  even  rapjicity  for  scientific  cultivation,  and 
con3e<|uenlly  that  none  can  approach  more  nearly 
than  the  negro  to  the  polished  nations  of  the 
globe.'  This  mental  inferiority  u  attended  of 
coufse  by  a  corresponding  inferiority  of  the 
biain,  The  circumference,  diameter*,  and  vrr- 
lical  arch  of  the  cranium,  being  smaller  than  in 
Ibe   European,  and   the   forehead   particularly 


being  narrowerand  falling  back  ina  motei_ 
form,  the  brain  in  general,  and  particularly  f 
parts  which  are  the  organs  of  intellccl,  pro)M 
so  called,  must  be  of  inferior  size.  The  ait 
on  tlie  contrary,  and  the  olfactory  and  gusUM 
or,  rather,  masticatory,  organs  being  roocv  M 
evolved,  the  area  of  the  lace  bean  a  greater  J 
portion  to  the  area  of  the  scull, — as  I-S|M 
the  proportion  is  greater  in  the  0'*<>5'^| 
and  in  the  carnivora  nearly  equal.  TmH 
here  situated,  as  well  as  that  of  hearing  1N> 
tonishin^ly  acute,  though  not  only  in  this,  ball 
in  tlie  three  following  varieties,  and  the  eon 
ponding  nerves,  at  least  the  tir>t,  fifth,  and  M 
of  great  size,  ^ 

'The  ossa  nasi  lie  so  flatly  as  to  fonn  H^ 
any  ridge;  the  face,  as  we  have  fbimerijrM 
projects  considerably  at  its  lower  part ;  ihekn 
jaw  is  not  only  long  but  extremely  strong:  I 
chin  not  only  not  prominent  but  even  tccedii 
and  the  space  between  it  and  the  lower  I 
small,  while  that  between  the  upper  I 
the  nose  is  large  ;  the  meatus  audit* 
nearer  the  occiput, —  more  remote 
front  teeth  tlian  in  the  European ;  the 
magnum  occipitale  lying  farther  back,  the  oa^ 
is  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  spine ;  the  bedjt 
slender,  especially  in  the  loins  and  pelvis,  whi 
cavity  likewise  is  small ;  the  length  of  the 
arms  and  fingers  bears  a  large  proportion 
of  the  OS  humeri ;  tlie  os  femoris  and  if 
more  convex,  and  the  edge  of  the  latter, 
ing  to  a  remark  of  the  late  ilr.  Fyfe  of  Edii 
very  sharp  ;  the  calves  are  placed  high ; 
calcis,  instead  of  forming  an  arch,  is  uo  a 
with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  of  git 
breadth  ;  the  toes  arc  loni; ;  the  penis  laigtH 
frequently  destitute  of  frenum.  Mr.  VAl 
from  whom  many  of  these  remarks  are  dl^B 
describes  the  trsies  and  scrotum  as  smalU^^ 
Billmann  of  Cassetl  has  observed  tliat  thtli 
mach  is  shorter,  more  globular  at  its  cai4ii 
extremity  ;  and  the  observation  is  coiifinmni  i 
Soemmerring,  who  finds  that  of  the  a|«  rti 
shorter  ;  the  skin  is  thicker,  and,  fini  ' 
term  of  life  generally  shorter,  tlian  in  Ean 

Nearly  all  these  facts  demonsi 
less  distance  of  the  negro  ilun  of 
from  the  hrule  creation.     But  withi 
to  the  Caucasians  so  slight,   if 
his  immense  supcrionty  over  the 
brutes,  so  incessantly  running  into  the 
and  all  the  other  varieties,  so  liable  10 
able  diversities  of  conformatioo  a«  well  I 
some  rL-semblaiice  to  brutes,  and   m 
bearing  no  more  resemblance  la 
points  nor  so  much  m  other*  at 
other  varieties,  the  (Kwr  ii' 
those  of  us  who  pliilos'  ;  »  I 

merely  a  better  sort  of  mi>iiK<  y,  iir  nun  umUsI 
traffic  in  his  blood,  not  only  tielow  hiimrif.  til 
below  apes  in  intellect  and  below  tigen 
ing  and  propensity. 

Indies  tigns  agit  ribida  rum  tigride  | 
Perpetuam.     Savin  inter  «e  coaveait  i 

'The  unconscious  admirattoa  which  tht' 
veller  detected  himself  in  bectowisf  upoe  ibcK 
tive  beauties  alTuid*,'  nyi  the  wrilMof  •  ("^ 
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ilitTn'*  Travels  in  Africa, '  one  more 
of  this  truth,  lliat,  however  much  Eu- 
faavc  doubtei]  whether  negroes  were 
*bMoetcr  been  a  dilTerence  ofopiniou 
■her  Depresses  were  women.'. 
kin  «f  the  negro  has  a  peculiar  velvet- 
Hi,  and  is  lubricated  by  an  oily  secre- 
te Malays  hive  but  little  hair  upon  the 
pontMa  great  development  of  tlie  parts 
id  above  the  ears.  The  Mon^lians  are 
U  square  and  robust;  their  shoulders 
W  csitemiiies  short  and  thick.  The 
•  hare  small  hands  and  feet,  and  are 
stiiute  of  beard.  Shorter  in  the  fore- 
I  (Ne  Mongolians,  they  have  nut  so  great 
al  distinction. 

tf  iuve  the  five  varieties  their  distinc- 
Merixtics,  but  the  different  nabons  cora- 
d  in  each  variety  have  each  their  pecu- 
iMlh  mental  and  corporeal  :  among  the 
m,  for  example,  the  Germans,  French, 
I,  and  Entjlish,  are  extremely  different 
h  other.  Nay  the  provinces  of  the  same 
UAtr,  and  the  families  of  the  same  pro- 

ti  fiurt,  every  individual  has  his  own 
l*nance,  Agure,  constitution,  form 
mental  character, 
hu  interesting  commentary  on  the  das- 
of  Blunienbach,  Dr.  Elliolson  proceeds 
f,  *B  question  here  presents   itslf:  are 
RBoes  among  mankind  to  be  ascribed  to 


the  influence  of  various  causes  upon  the  <1<- 
scendants  of  two,  or  of  more,  but  all  similar, 
primary  parents,  or  to  original  differences  in 
more  than  two  primary  parents  ? ' 

He  decides  in  favor  of  tlie  opinion  that  *  we  are 
all  brothers,'  or  originate  from  one  common  pa- 
rentage, first  from  the  general  simplicity  of  nature's 
laws :  secondly  from  aiialogic.il  facts  leiiding  to  (he 
conclusion  that  none  of  the  differences  of  mankind 
are  so  great  as  to  require  the  belief  of  their  origin- 
ality; and,  thirdly,  direct  facts,  he  says,  harmonisv 
with  this  conclusion.  All  races  run  insensibly 
one  into  another,  and  therefore  innumerable  in- 
termediate examples  occur  when  the  distinction 
between  two  varieties  is  lost. 

He  illustrates  these  positions  by  an  appeal  to 
a  vast  number  of  historical  facts ;  hy  a  considera- 
tion of  the  immense  influence  of  time,  place,  and 
circumstance:  and  by  reasonings  and  inferences 
taken  from  natural  history,  which  it  would  give 
us  pleasure  to  follow  were  we  permitted  by  our 
limits.  His  conclusion  from  the  whole  survey  is 
stated  in  the  following  words : — 

'  On  account  of  all  these  facts,  and  of  the  con- 
sideration that  a  child  is  continually  produced 
differing  remarkably  from  both  its  parents,  and 
that  such  an  individual,  bom  in  ancient  times, 
might  have  given  origin  to  a  large  nation  resem- 
bling himself,  I  can  discover  no  reasons  for  not 
believing  that  we  all  sprung  from  two  parents.' 


TY,  U.S.    The  same  with  fusee.    See 

pMctes  are  made  with  four  wheels,   some 
1(1  and  phyuei,  and  others  none.      Ijxkt, 

>I-'S,  adj.    Gr.  ft>rav,  and  i.'oro, 
.  eats  grass  or  any  vegetable, 
■teal*,  with  only  two  large  foreteeth,  are 
mm,  aod  called  toe  hare-kiod.  Jfoy. 

rOLACCA,  pokeweed,  or  American 
dc,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decagy- 
r  aad  decandna  class  of  plants ;  natural 
tv-founh,  miscellanea.  It  grows  natu- 
and  has  a  thick,  fleshy,  peren- 
'  <i  into  several  ]iarts  as  large  as 

Lponatp*.  From  this  rise  many  purple 
■  Mdka,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  six 
I  6«t  lonf;,  which  break  into  many 
I,  incgularly  set  with  large,  oval,  sharp- 
haves,  supported  on  short  foot-stalks. 
I  §nt,  are  of  a  fresh  green  color.  But 
now  old  they  turn  reddish.  At  the 
M  divisions  of  the  branches  come  forth 
W^t^jl  small  bluish-colored  flowers, 
^^^HbcoDcave  petals  each,  sutround- 
^^^^htd  ten  styles.  These  are  suc- 
^Hbmd  depressed  berries,  having  ten 
^^DBtaiauig  a  single  smooth  seed.  In 
k  aad  odwr  parts  of  America  the  inhabi- 
d  tke  laavcs,  and  eat  them  in  the  man- 
ptech.  They  are  said  to  have  an  anodyne 
;  and  liia  Juice  of  the  root  Is  violently 
C  lla  stems,  when  boiled,  are  as  good 
n|B*.  The  Portuguese  bad  formerly  a 
ailing  the  jaioe  of  the  berries  with  their 
M,  l»  gi*«  litem  a  deeper  color ;  but  as 


it  was  found  to  debase  the  flavor,  and  to  make 
the  wine  deleterious,  the  king  of  Portugal  or- 
dered all  the  stems  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before 
they  produced  flowers.  I'hc  Phytolacca  decao- 
dria  is  still  however  used  both  in  Portugal  and 
England  for  the  coloring  of  wine.  The  same 
practice  was  common  in  France  till  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  an  edict  of  Louis  XV.  This  plant 
has  been  said  to  cure  cancers. 

PHYTON,  a  general  of  the  people  of  Rhegiuin, 
against  Uionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  was 
taken  by  the  enemy,  and  tortured,  and  his  son  was 
thrown  into  the  sea,  A.A.C.  387.  SeeSrBACUSE, 

PHYXIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Elis. 

PIA,  or  PiALiA,  festivals  instituted  in  honor 
of  Adrian,  by  theemperor.\ntoninus  Pius,  lliey 
were  celebrated  at  Puteoli  on  the  second  year  of 
the  Olympiads. 

PIABA,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  small  fresh-water 
fish,  caught  in  the  rivers  and  brooks  in  the  Bra- 
sils,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  America.  It  is 
about  the  bigness  of  the  common  minnow ;  is 
well  tasted  and  much  esteemed  by  the  natives. 

PIABUCU,  in  ichthyology,  an  American  fish, 
eaten  in  many  places  by  the  natives.  It  is  said 
to  be  very  ravenous  and  greedy  of  blood.  It 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length. 

PIACENZA,  or  PurtNTU,  a  gloomy  town 
of  the  north  of  Italy  and  duchy  of  Parma,  si- 
tuated in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Trebia.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts, 
and  defended  by  a  castle.  Of  its  streets,  a  few 
are  broad  and  slraight,  but  most  of  them  are 
narrow  and  w  inding ;  the  most  spacious  is  the 
Stmdona;  but  it  has  the  appraraticc  of  a  inari, 
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Wing  bordc:reiI  wilh  gar  Jena  and  a  dead  wall. 
The  palazza  publico  i>  in  the  only  !>quare  of  con- 
i>e<iu«nce.  lu  another  is  situated  the  ducal  pa- 
lace, a  buihlin;;  of  considerable  extent,  but  of 
little  architectural  merit ;  and  the  cathedral, 
remarkable  only  for  its  heaviness  and  bad  taste. 
It  contains,  however,  a  number  of  tine  paintings. 
The  theatre  is  neat  and  commodious.  Here  is 
also  a  university  of  no  great  note  ;  but  the  town 
library  contains  30,000  volumes ;  and  there  are 
leveral  extensive  private  collections.  PiaceDM 
IS  a  place  of  lit  te  activity  ;  it  has,  however, 
manufactures  of  silk  stulis.  woollen,  fustian, 
stockings,  and  hats  ;  also  a  Kxeat  yearly  fair  held 
io  April.  It  was  tlie  birthplace  of  pope  Gre- 
gory X.  and  of  cardinal  Alberoni.  In  June, 
1793,  the  French  were  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  a  very  sanguinary  conflict  with 
Suwarrow.  Population  20,000.  Thirty-two 
miles  W-N.W.  of  I'arma,  and  thirty-four  south- 
east of  Milan. 

I'lACEKZA,  or  the  Piacemtiko,  a  duchy  of 
Italy,  in  the  Parma  Stales,  extending  from  the 
Appennmes  to  the  Po.  It  is  about  thirty-six 
allies  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
ten  to  eighteen  in  breadth  From  east  to  west.  It 
is  a  fertile  tract,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  silk, 
and  chestnuts.  The  hilly  part  contains  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  vitriol. 

Pi'ACLE,  n.  f.  ^      Lat.  piaculum,  iiiuculurit. 

PiAc'uLAB,  aJj.^A  crime;  expiatory;   hav- 

PiAc'uLoi's.  J  ing  the  power  to  alone ; 
•uch  as  requires  expiation. 

\Vhcn  the  profession  (Pharisaism)  began  no  his- 
tory rerordelh.  Some  would  faia  fetch  them  from 
In.  Ixv.  S.  Bat  Ihae  strain  too  far ;  for,  io  th« 
venc  before,  the  same  men  eat  swines'  flesh  which  to 
the  Pharisees  is  more  than  piacular.  H/i.  Hull. 

To  tear  Iht;  paps  ihnt  gnve  Lhi^m  suck,  can  Ihcrt^ 
bo  a  greater  futicle  tigaiiist  nature,  can  there  be  a 
more  execrable  and  horrid  \h\ag  1  Houel. 

While  we  think  it  so  piaculum  to  go  beyond  the 
ancients,  wc  must  necessarily  come  shoit  of  genuine 
•nlKimly  and  truth.  OlaniMf. 

It  was  piii»J<>*i  unto  the  Ilomans  to  para  their 
nails  upon  the  nundina,  obtctved  every  ninth  day. 

PIA  Mater,  Latin.  A  thin  and  delicate 
membrane,  which  lies  under  the  dun  mater,and 
covers  immediately  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
See  Anatout,  Index. 

PIANISSIMO,  in  music,  very  soft. 

I'lANKASIIAWS,  a  nation  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  who  resided  formerly  in  the  North 
Western  Territory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

PI.'VNO,  Italian,  in  mu«.ic,  softly. 

I'lANO-FORTK,  Italian.  A  pleasing  slrmgefl 
and  ke^ed  instrument  of  Knglish  origin,  lieing 
invenlt'd  bv  our  poet  .\la*on,  the  author  ofC'a- 
ractaciis :  it  received  its  name  from  ila  varied 
command,  within  certain  limit'<,  both  of  softness 
and  strength.  The  chief  beauty  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  which  indeed  constitutes  its  principal 
advaniai^e  over  tlie  harpticlmrd,  is  its  c:<pacily 
of  otieying  the  touch,  »<>  as  to  enable  the  per- 
former to  vary  and  accimmodal*  the  expression 
to  all  those  di'licaries,  energ>s,  and  sinking 
lights  and  shades  which  so  greatly  cliaraclrrise 
the  more  r('Hiic<l  lomposiiions  of  niodi'rii  tunes. 
The  piano-forte,  though  of  recent  mveotinn,  has 


received  from  the  hands  both  of  Engliil 
foreigners  many  useful  and  laluable 
nieiits ;  and  in  that  slate  in  which  it 
the  name  of  grand  piano-forte,  and  is  fiin 
with  it>i  additional  keys,  is  not  only  quald 
give  brilliancy  of  effect  to  sonatas.,  coa 
and  all  pieces  of  extraordinary  eiecutioi 
forms  an  expressive  accompaniment  to  lb«j 
and  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  elegaol  i ' 
ments  in  the  whole  compass  of  musictl  | 

PLAR,  a  recent  black  general  of  the  t 
dents  of  \'cneiuela,  Colombia.  When 
on  his  landing  at  Ucumare,  marched  on  I 
cas,  he  confided  to  Piar  a  body  of  infantiyJ 
when  the  former  was  repulsed,  Piar  ma 
retreat  with  great  skill,  and  aflemards  I 
enemy  several  times.  lie  was  the  idol  i 
soldiers,  until  he  aspired  to  the  supreuM  ^ 
To  arrive  at  this  it  was  necessary  to  : 
whites  and  Bolivar.  His  scheme  was,  I 
happily  discovered,  and,  being  arrested, 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  sentence! 
shot.  Bolivar  made  some  rain  efforts 
him,  but  was  obliged  to  sign  his  death  i 
He  fell  with  bravery,  pierced  with  seven  I 
at  the  gates  of  Angustura.  His  project! 
soon  forgotten,  but  his  military  feat* 
celebrated  by  the  Colombians. 

PI  AS,  or  Bias,  a  town  of  Asiatic  ' 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Issus.     It  ' 
years  ago  a  warlike  and  iiopulous  tgi 
sidenceof  a  chief, who  rebelled  again 
seignior,    and    laid    the   neighbourir 
under  contribution,  till  the  Porte,  ir 
his  depredations,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  1 
took  this  place  and  reduced  it  to  ruins. 

PIASTLS,  or  Piasi,  a  naUve  of  I'olai 
son  of  Cossisco,  or  Kossiusko,  ;i 
wilL,  who,  from  the  station  of  a  v 
raised  to  the  throne  of  the  duch<> 
Poland,  about  A.D.  (130.  on  the  death  i 
piel  II.  Different  fabulous  legends  are  I 
the  canon  of  Cracow,  (.iuagnini,  and  < 
torians  of  that  age,  of  the  cause  of  I 
tion ;  such  as  that,  in  the  midst  of  i 
had  entertained  two  angels,  or  at  le 
grims,  very  hospitably  ;  who,  in  return, 
him  miraculou.sly  to  supply  the  wants  i 
people ;  from  all  which  we  may  gAtbi 
Piast  liad  become  jiopuUr  by  hu  liberalil 
time  of  scarcity.  All  historians  agm 
goveined  with  so  much  justice  an] 
that  the  Poles  had  no  rt---'-  ••>  n-i 
choice.      He  died   at  Gm  ri 

hemoved    the   court    from    '     - 
succeeded  by  hit  son,  Ziemovitus. 

PIAZZA,  n.  I.     Ital.  ;>i<i:M.     A  walk  4 
a  roof  sup|K<rted  by  pdlars. 

He  stood  under  the  ;>«in«. 

PiAZtA,  a  town  of  the  inletiuf 
the  Val  di  Noto,  situated  on  the 
frxim  Oirgenti  to  Catania,  aliont  \*rat]i 
from  the  souili-weit  coast.  Populalioo  l| 
It  is  remarkable  Ibr  nothing  but  the  i 
its  churches  and  convents;  Inil 
buildings  arc  worth  notice. 

Piitt^.A,    in    urehitccturc    popalarty 
piBchf,  an  Itiilinn  name  for  •  |»irtHT>,  ot< 


lilenlly  signiliej  a  broad  open 
;  whence  it  also  became  applied 
porticoes  around  them. 

Uanhotoniew ),   an    Italian, 

Catholic,  a  Dominican  friar, 

the  inquisition,  but,  turning  Pro- 

to  England,  and  taught  Italian 

Cambridge.     He  published  An 

Inquisition  and   its  Proceedings, 

Italy  :  with  an  Extract  out  of  an 

of  the  Roman  Legends:  Lond. 

,ed   a   French    Protestant,  by 

itee  children ;  and  died  at  Cam- 

with  a  good  character. 

says  Dr.  Bcattie,  is  a  si>ecies  of 

tlie  Highlands  and  Western  Isles 

is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and 

m  all  other  music.     Its  rhyme 

ir,  and   its  notes,  eipecially  in  the 

aeot,  so  mixed  and  huddled  toge- 

~      ;er  6nds  it  almost  impossible  to 

to  it,  so  as  to  perceive  its  mo- 

of  these  pibrochs,  being  intended 

ittle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion 

h,  then  gradually  quicken  into 

off  with  noisy  confusion  and  tur- 

to  imitate  the  conHict  and  pur- 

into  a  few  flourishes  of  trium- 

perhaps  close  with  the  wild  aod 

I  of  a  fiineral  procession. 

[PI,  Lt,  one  of  the  highest  rooutl- 

ench  side  of  the  Pyrenees.     Its 

itnewhat   more   than   9o00  feet. 

ith  of  Pau.and  seventy-five  from 

(he  Bay  of  Biscay. 

t,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  had 

>e   sense  as  ordinal,  meaning  a 

>ry    pointing  out  the    order  in 

loaal  services  appointed  for  dif- 

were  to  be  performed.     It  is 

It,  a  contraction  of  jrivai,  a  table ; 

nctala,  a  great  or  black  letter  at 

>f  s  new  order  in  the  prayers.     It 

similar  sense  by  othcers  of  civil 

led  ttieir  catalogues,  or  indexes  of 

il  in  the  lolls  of  their  courts,  the 

(  pnnlen,  is  a  narticular  size  of 

letters,  so   called    from   havin; 

in  printing  the  pye  or  pica  above^ 

dicine,  a  depravation  of  appetite, 
be  ratient  long  for  what  is  iintlt 
tipaule  of  nounshing;  as  chalk, 
Hter.  lime,  &c.    See  Medicine, 

ithology.    See  Corvui. 
•  A,  in   ornithology.    See  Aixa 

et. 

W,  in  ornithology,  the  second  order 
hv  Ijnnaan  system.  They  are  thus 
"tr ; — •  'Die  bill  is  sharp  and 
!  surface.  Tlie  legs  are  short, 
^oi  different  kinds,  some  climbers, 
I  fur  walkiog.  i.  e.  having  no  back 
i»  firmly  constnicteil.  The  buds 
re  on  various  kindu  of  food,  and 
I  for  food.  Tliey  pair,  build  their 
and  the  male  feeds  the  female 
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during  incubation.' — Animal   Kingdom,  vol.  I. 
p.  418.    Tlicre  are  thirty  genera. 

PICARD  (^John),  an  able  mathematician,  one 
of  the  most  learned  astronomers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  botn  at  Fleche.  He  became  priest 
and  prior  of  Hillie,  in  Anjou.  Going  to  Paris, 
he  was,  in  166G,  appointed  astronomer  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1671  he  was  sent,  by 
order  of  the  king,  to  the  castle  of  I'raniburg, 
built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark,  to  make 
astronomical  observations  tliere ;  and  thence  he 
brought  the  original  MSS.  written  by  Tycho 
Brahe,  He  made  important  discoveries  in  as- 
tronomy ;  and  was  the  first  who  travelled  through 
France  to  me.isure  a  degree  of  the  meridian. 
His  works  are,  1.  A  Treatise  on  Levelling.  3. 
Fragments  of  Dioptrics.  3.  Experimenta  circa 
Aquas  Effliientes.  4.  De  Mensuris.  5.  De 
Mensura  Liquidorum  et  Aridorum.  6.  A  Voy- 
age to  I'nmiburg,  or  Astronomical  Observations 
made  in  Denmark.  7.  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions made  in  several  parts  of  France,  &c.  These, 
and  some  other  of  his  works,  which  are  much 
esteemed,  are  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  vols.  6  and  7. 

PI  CARDS,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in 
Bohemia  in  the  fineentb  century.  Picard,  the 
author  of  this  sect,  drew  after  him  a  number  of 
men  and  women,  pretending  he  would  restore 
them  to  the  primitive  state  of  innocence  wherein 
man  was  created  ;  and  accordingly  he  assumed 
the  title  of  llie  New  Adam.  I'nder  this  pre- 
tence he  indulged  his  followers  in  all  kinds  of 
impurity.  He  first  published  his  opinions  in 
Germany  and  the  Netlicrlands,  and  persuaded 
his  people  to  go  naked.  He  seized  on  an  island 
in  the  river  Laulnecz,  some  leagues  from  Thabor, 
the  head-quarters  of  Zisca,  where  he  fixed  him- 
self and  his  followers.  At  length  iCisca,  general 
of  the  Hussites,  marched  against  them,  made 
lum.self  master  of  their  island,  and  put  them  all 
to  death  except  two;  whom  he  spared,  that  he 
might  learn  their  doctrine.  Such  is  the  account 
which  various  writers,  relying  on  the  authorities 
of  iEneas  Sylvius  and  Varillas,  have  given  of 
the  Picards,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  party  of 
the  \  audois,  that  fled  from  persecution  in  their 
own  country,  and  sought  refuge  in  Bohemia. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  thai  the  whole  is  a  ca- 
lumny invented  to  disgrace  the  Picards,  because 
they  deserted  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  I^asitius  informs  us  that  Picard,  with 
forty  other  persons,  besides  women  and  child- 
ren, settled  in  Bohemia  in  HI 8.  Balbinus  Uie 
Jesuit,  in  his  Epitome  Rerum  Bohemicarum, 
lib.  ii.  give*  a  similar  account,  and  charges  on 
the  Picards  none  of  the  crimes  ascribed  lo  them 
by  Sylvius.  Schlecta,  secretary  of  Ijidislaus, 
king  of  Bohemia,  In  his  letters  to  Erasmus,  gives 
a  particular  account  of  the  Picards,  wherein  l,e 
represents  their  principles  as  no  other  than  those 
of  the  V'audois;  and  M.  de  Beausohre  hnj 
shown  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  sec>, 
tliough  under  different  denominations. 

PiCAHDY,  a  former  province  of  France, 
boundfd  on  the  nonh  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and 
the  Straits  of  Calais :  on  the  ea.sl  by  Champagne* 
on  the  south  by  the  I  »le  of  France ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Notmandy  and  the  English  Chaonal. 
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Th«  name  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  twelfth 
century.  It  tia>  been  compared  in  form  to  a 
bent  arm;  and  in  this  fi^re  is  nearly  1.50  miles 
long,  but  not  above  forty  broad,  and  in  many 
places  not  above  twenty.  It  i«  generally  level, 
And  produces  wine,  frtiit  of  all  kinds,  plenty  of 
com,  and  great  quantities  of  hay ;  but,  wood 
being  scarce,  most  of  the  inhabitants  bum  turf. 
Tliey  have,  however,  some  pit  coaJ.  It  was 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  year  1643. 
hi  prmcipal  rivers  are  theSomme,  Oise,Canche, 
Scarpc,  Lys,  Aa,  Scrape,  and  Deule.  Since 
1 790  it  his  formed  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
and  part  of  those  of  the  Aisne,  and  the  Straits  of 
Calais.     Amiens  is  the  capital. 

PICAROON',  n.i.  Span,  picaron;  It.  pi- 
care.    A  robber ;  a  plunderer. 

Corsica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  bean  the 
nests  of  picanxmt.  TmpU'i  MuctUonm. 

PICART  (Bemard)  an  engraver,  son  of  Ste- 
phen Picart,  also  a  famous  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1673.  He  learned  the  elemenUi  of 
his  art  from  his  father,  and  studied  architecture 
and  perspective  under  Sebastian  le  Clerc.  As 
he  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  he  settled  in 
Holland,  where  his  genius  produced  those  mat- 
ter-pieces which  made  him  esteemed  the  most 
ingenious  artist  of  his  age.  A  multitude  of  books 
are  embellished  with  plates  of  liis  engraving. 
He  died  in  1733. 

PICCAGE,  in  law  (piggagium,  from  the  Fr. 
piquer,  i.  e.  eflbdere),  a  consideration,  paid  for 
the  breaking  up  of  ground  to  set  up  booths, 
■tails,  or  standings,  in  fairs ;  payable  to  the  lord 
f  «f  the  soil. 

PICCOLOMINI  (Alexander),  archbishop  of 
'  Patras,  was  bora  at  Sienna,  about  1508,  of  an 
illustrious  and   ancient  family,  originally  from 
Rome.     He  composed  for  the  theatre,  and  was 
equally  distinguished  for  genius  and  virtue.  His 
charity  was  very  great,  and  was  much  exerted  in 
favor  of  men  of  letters.     He  wrote  many  works 
>  in  Italian.     The  principal  are,  1.  V'arious  Ura- 
I  natic  Pieces.     2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Sphere.    3. 
1  A  Theory  of  the  Planets.     4.  A  Translation  of 
Aristotle  s  Art  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  in  4to. 
5.  A  System  of  Morality;  Venice  1575,  in  4to. ; 
translated   into  French  by  Peter  de  Larivey,  in 
•4to.;  Paris,  1591.     He  was  the  first  who  wrote 
in  the  Italian  language  upon  philosophical  sub- 
jects.    He  died  at  Sienna,  the  12th  of  March, 
1578,  aged  seventy. 

PicroLOMiM  (Francis),  of  the  same  family, 

was  bom  in  1520,  and  taught  philosophy  with 

•ucccss  for  twinty-two  years   in  the  most  cele- 

,  braled  universities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  re- 

'  tired   to  Sienna,  where   be  died  in   1604,  aged 

[eighty -four.     His  works  are,  1.  Commentaries 

f  upon  Aristotle  ;  Mentz,   1608,  4to.     2  I'niversa 

iPhilosophia  de  Moribus ;  Venice,   1583,  folio. 

[lie  labored  to  revive  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and 

(imitated  Ins  manners.     He  had  for  his  rival  the 

'  fiiroouv  Jamet  Xabarella,  whom  he  excelled  in 

facility  of  expression  and  elegance  of  language  ; 

but  10  whom  he  was  much   inferior  in  point  of 

argument. 

PiccOLOMist  (James),  whose  proper  name 
WM  Ammanati,  took  that  of  Piccolomini,  in  ho- 
Bor  «f  bis  patron  Pius  II.     He  was  bom  near 


Lucca,  in  1422.  He  became  bishop 
afterwards  of  Frescati;  a  cardinal  in  1' 
the  title  of  de  Pavie ;  and  died  in  1 
fifty-seven,  of  an  indigestion  of  figs. 
8000  pistoles  in  the  banker's  liands,  wU 
Sixtus  I V.  claimed,  and  of  which  he  ca» 
part  lo  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  (Jhost-  lij 
which  consist  of  some  Letters,  and  a  Q 
his  own  Time,  were  printed  at  Milan, 
in  folio.  His  history,  entitled  ConM 
commences  the  IStli  of  June,  1464,  ] 
the  6th  of  December,  1469.  They  an 
of  Pope  Pius  Il.'t  Commentaries,  w 
with  1463. 

Piccoix)>iisi  (Octavius),  of  Atnpm 
Amalfi,  prince  of  the  empire,  an  ' 
ral,  and  knight  of  the  Golden   ~ 
in  1599.     He  first  bore  arms  ami 
troops  in  Italy.      He   afterwards 
Ferdinand  11.,  who   sent   him    lo 
Bohemia,  and   gave   him   the 

imperial  troops  in  1634.     He  sIl     

at  the  battle  of  Nortlingue,  and  maAi 
de  Chaiillon  raise  the  siege  of  St. 
defeated  the  marquis  Fcnquieres  in   t 
did  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Wol" 
1651,  impair  his  glory.     He  died 
August,  1656,  aged  miy-wven, 
ter  of  an  active  general.    The 
prara  was  his  nephew. 

PICE.N1,  or  PicESTEs,  the  ancienl 
tants  of  Picenum  (Cicero,  Liv\),  who 
ginally  a  colony  of  Sabines.  T^ey  were 
from  tlie  Picentini,  on  the  Tuscan  S 
called  so  by  the  Greeks ;  but  Ptolemy  d 
Piceni,  as  does  also  Pliny.  Their 
this  day  is  supposed  to  form  t)ie  greater 
the  march  of  Ancona.     Cluverius. 

PICENTIA,  the  capital  of  the  PiceOl 
inhabited  the  Ager  Picentious  (Sirabo, 

PICENTINI,  an  ancient  people  of  I( 
inhabited  the  Ager  Picentinus.  The  Gnl 
monly  confound  the  Picenti  and  PicMtM 
Romans  distinguish  them.  The  fomMr 
two  towns,  mimed  Silemum  and  PtoM 
situation  of  both  uncertain  ;  only  Pliny 
latter  stood  within  land,  at  some  distal 
the  sea.  Now  thought  to  be  Bicenn 
lius),  in  the  Principato  Citro  of  Ni 

PICENTINUS  Aoia,  an  anci  __ 
Italy,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  eitcndio? 
PromoDtorium  Minervt,  the  southern 
of  Campania  on  the  coast,  to  the  Si 
northern  boundary  of  Lucama,  reachu 
land  as  far  as  the  Samnitcs  and  Hirpini 

PICENTIUM  AcEii,  PicEKVM,  or 
Aur.n,  a  territory  of  Italy,  lying  to  tha 
L'mbria,  from  theAppennine  to  the  "  "  " 
the  coast,  extending  rrom  the  riTer 
north,  as  far  as  the  Pnrtutiani  to 
the  upper  or  northern  part  of  thtir 
L'mbri  excluded  them  from  the  A 
as  Camerinum  ;  but  in   the   lo' 
part  they  extended    from   th«   Adi 
Apiiennine.  It  was  very  fertile,  and 
louft.    Cbs.  Plin.  Flortia,  Cic.  Call. 
Vorro. 

PICHEGKU  (Charlea),  a  Frxaich 
ary  genetal,  bom  in  1761,  at  ArtKnsi 
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if  mean  parentage.  He  received  a  good 
oader  the  monks  of  his  oaiive  town ; 
jU  he  entered  into  the  anny,  and  be- 
^''  Bl.  In  the  revolution  he  rose  to 
neral,  and  in  1793  gained  a  vic- 
[atlied  armies  at  Hagenau  ;  in  con- 
lich  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
tthe  yorlh.  His  celebrated  exploit 
Bgalion  of  Holland,  for  which  he 
i  member  of  the  national  a'<.sembly. 
|fell  under  the  suspicion  of  l>eing  a 
■as  banished  to  Cayenne,  whence 
Tto  England.  Engaging  in  the  schemes 
grants  against  Buonaparte,  he  went  to 

ria  1004,  and  was  soon  arrested,  and 
•  ptiwoer  to  the  Temple.  Here  he 
I  dad  (having  been  stTaiv;led),  on  the 
tfl  ;  Init  whether  he  died  by  his  own 
j^lkatof  an  assassin,  employed  by  the 

H^  is  a  question  which  has  been 
Mnaly  agitated. 
Hi  mountain  of  Peru  in  Quito, 
RrTruxillo,  estimated  at  2432 
►e  the  1e»«l  of  the  sea.  It  is,  however, 
■  iower  than  llie  perpendicular  height 
^E  and  was  formerly  a  volcano,  but 
^P  one  nf  its  sides  is  covered  with 
calcined  matter ;  so  that  at  present 
ake  Dor  fire  issue  from  it.  When  Don 
^B  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa  were  sta- 
^Hv  the  purpose  of  making  astrono- 
JPatioos,  they  found  the  cold  on  the 

I  ■wanfin  extremely  intense,  tlie  wind 
id  Ihey  were  frequently  involved  in  so 
ill  or  cloud  that  an  object  at  six  or 
to  distance  was  scarcely  discernible. 
iar  clear,  by  the  clouds  movinz  nearer 
1^  and  on  all  sides  surrounding  the 
to  a  TasI  distance,  representmg  the 
M  nouDtain  standing  like  an  Island  in 

WiMn  that  happened,  they  heard 

II  note  of  the  tempests  that  discharged 
!«■  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  coiin- 
f  ttw  the  lightning  isisuing  from  the 
ft^eard  the  thunder  roll  tar  benenlh 
^Bk  the  lower  parts  were  involved  in 
PPikuDder  and   rain,  they  enjoyed  a 

Mienity ;  the  wind  was  abated,  the 
aod  the  enlivening  rays  of  the  sun 
I  A*  aevftity  of  the  cold.  But,  when 
I  leae,  their  thickness  rendered  respi- 
toih :  mow  and  hail  fell  continually, 
M  Ntnravd  with  all  its  violence ;  so 
I  napoasible  entirely  to  overcome  the 
in^  together  with  their  hut,  blown 
'*  ipice  on  whose  edge  it  was  built, 
ied  in  it  by  the  constant  accu- 
jnow,  Their  fears  were 
the  fill  of  mormous  frag- 
thc  smallest  crevice 
I  was  stopped,  the  wind  was 
t  peoetraied  through ;  and 
at  was  imall,  crowded  with  inha- 
ai  \mi  several  lamps  constantly  bum- 
>U  was  so  great  that  each  individual 
a1  to  lave  a  chafing  dish  of  cools,  and 
■|  were  constantly  employed  every 
^RRDove  the  snow  which  fell  in  the 
^ike  levcnlie*  of  such  a  climate,  their 


feet  were  swelled,  and  so  tender  that  walking 
was  attended  with  extreme  pain,  their  bands 
covered  with  chilblains,  and  their  lips  so  swelled 
and  chopped  that  every  motion  in  speaking 
drew  blood. 

'  I  was  twice  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater  of 
Pichincha,'  says  Humboldt,  *  the  mountain  thai 
overlooks  the  city  of  Quito.  I  know  of  no  one 
but  Condamine  that  ever  reached  it  before;  and 
he  was  without  instruments,  and  could  not  siay 
above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold.  I  was  more  successful.  From 
the  edge  of  the  crater  rise  three  peaks,  which  are 
free  from  snow,  as  it  is  continually  melted  by  the 
ascending  vapor.  At  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
I  found  a  rock,  that  projected  over  the  precipice, 
and  hence  I  made  my  observations.  Tliis  rock 
was  about  twelve  feet  long,  by  six  broad,  and 
strongly  agitated  by  the  frequent  shocks,  of 
which  we  counted  eighteen  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  We  lay  on  our  bellies,  the  belter  to  exa- 
mine the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Tlie  mouth  of  the 
volcano  forms  a  circular  hole,  nearly  a  league  in 
circumference,  the  jierpendicular  edge  of  which 
are  covered  with  snow  on  the  top.  The  inside 
is  of  a  deep  black  ;  but  the  abyss  is  so  vast  that 
the  summits  of  several  mountains  may  be  distin- 
guished in  it.  Their  tops  seemed  to  l>e  600 
yards  below  us ;  judge  then  where  their  bases 
mutt  be.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  is  on  a  level  with  the  city  of  Quito. 
Condamine  found  it  extinct,  and  even  covered 
with  snow  ;  but  we  had  to  report  the  unpleasant 
news  that  it  was  burning.  f)n  my  second  visit, 
being  better  furnished  »iih  insliitments,  I  found 
the  diameter  of  the  crater  to  be  1600  yard.i, 
whereas  that  of  \'esuvius  is  but  670.  The  height 
of  the  mountain  is  5280  yards. 

PICK,  V.  a.,  V.  n.  ii.  n.s.  \      Saxon    {nsccan  ; 
Pick'cr,  n.f.  ;■  I^'S-     "nd     TeuU 

Pick'thank,  n.«.  Jpuktn.     To   cull  ; 

choose;  select ;  gather  here  and  there  ;  glean.  It 
has  commonly  oul  afler  it  when  it  implies  selec- 
tion, and  up  when  it  means  casual  occurrence : 
as  a  verb  neuter  to  eat  or  perform  any  thing 
slowly :  a  picker  is  one  who  picks  or  culls :  a 
pickthank,  an  officious  fellow  ;  a  pamsltc. 

I'he  want  of  many  things  fed  bun  willi  hope, 
that  he  should  out  of  these  his  cDcinies  distresses 
pick  some  fit  occasion  of  advantage 

KnnUa'n  Hittfrg. 
lliis  fellow  pidu  vp  wit  as  pigeons  peas. 

6liiiiaptun. 
He  hilb  piehal  out  an  act, 
I'oder  whose  heavy  teate  jour  hrulher's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit.  Jil.  iltiuurtjar  iitatmt. 

Trust  me,  sweet. 
Oat  of  this  silence  yet  I  pickiH  a  welcome ; 
And,  in  the  nKid«ty  of  fearful  duty, 
I  read  as  much  as  from  thi:  latlling  ion),'ue 
Of  taucy  and  audacious  eloquence.     Shaifpeart. 
Vou  owe  me  moDey.  Sir  John,  and  now  yuu  pith 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  nc  of  it.  Id.  Henri)  lY. 

.Many  talcs  devised. 
Oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  bear, 
Uy  smiling  picktUankt  and  base  newtmnngen. 

ShaktmuTt. 
It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients  that  it  is  tlan- 
eerous  to /lirli  one's  ears  while  he  yawoeth  ;  for  ikat, 
in  yawning,  the  minor  parrbmcnt  of  ilie  ear  is  es> 
tended  by  the  drawing  of  llic  bmtlh.  i<<i<Mi. 
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It  vu  believotl  that  Perkin's  CKape  was  not 
>rrithout  ilie  kiag't  pnvity,  who  bad  him  all  the  time 
or  his  flight  ia  a  line  ;  and  that  the  king  did  lhi>  to 
pick  a  quarrel  to  pat  him  to  death.  Id. 

Contempt  pulteih  an  edge  upon  ang«r  more  than 
the  hurt  ilseir-,  and,  when  men  are  ingenious  in 
pwloTig  oul  circumstance*  of  contempt,  they  do  kin- 
dle their  anger  much.  Id. 

W  ith  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  ears  he  Ted, 
A  flatterer,  a  pickthank,  and  a  lyar.  Fuirfai. 

It  were  a  wonder,  if,  after  the  death  of  a  prince, 
there  should  want  some  picktiiank,  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  his  successor.  Bp.  Halt. 
They  most  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tired. 

To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity.      ,Wrllon. 
What  made  theo  pick  and  chuse  her  our. 

To  employ  their  sorceries  at>out !  HuJibrat. 

Hope  ts  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment ;  as 
when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done  picking 
a  bone.  i/ortf. 

.\  piiiiter  would  not  be  much  commended  who 
should  pick  mil  this  cavern  from  the  whole  i£neids  ; 
ho  had  better  leave  them  in  their  obscurity.  Druiitn. 

Imitate  the  bets,  who  pick  from  every  flower 
that  which  they  find  most  proper  to  make  honey. 

U. 

Why  standest  thou  )ncking  ?  is  thy  palate  sore. 
That  Mte  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar?        Id. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell. 
But  faeioted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 
And,  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well.      Id. 

flow  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men  that 
have  bten  pricked  up  and  relieved  out  of  starving  ne- 
r.essities,  afterwards  comtpire  against  their  patrons ! 

Ij'  fMrunife. 

If  he  would  compound  for  half,  it  should  go  bard 
but  he'd  make  a  shift  to  pick  it  up.  Id. 

They  are  as  peevish  company  to  themselves  as  to 
iheir  neighbours  ;  for  there  s  not  one  circumstance 
ra  nature,  but  they  shall  find  matters  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel at.  Id. 

The  business  of  a  picklkank  is  the  buest  of  offices. 

W. 

Ue  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appiopriated  them  to 
liimself.  Locke. 

The  piektrt  pick  the  hops  iuto  the  bait-cloth. 

.Vtrtimer. 

If  be  be  great  and  powerful,  spies  and  pieHhanki 
^nerally  provoke  him  to  persecute  and  tyrannise 
over  the  innocent  and  the  just.  South. 

Hu  asked  his-  friends  about  him,  wlieie  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead.       Addison't  Sjiectator. 

He  jncAs  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  conversation, 
by  suppressing  some,  and  communicating  otbera. 

AddiMni, 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  picked  her  way. 
Above  her  angle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  Gay. 

The  will  may  picik  and  chuse  among  these  objects, 
but  it  cannot  create  any  to  work  on.  Ckeyne. 

Heaven  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can. 

Its  last,  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man. 

/'ir*i  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest, 

\  our  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  i«t.     Pojw. 

Thus  much  he  may  be  able  lo;i'cAoi«t,  and  willing 
1o  tiunsfer  Into  his  new  history  ;  but  the  rest  of  your 
character  will  probably  be  dropped  nn  account  of  the 
anlii(<iatcd  stile  they  arc  delivered  in.  Suifl. 

You  are  not  to  wash  your  hands,  till  you  Lave 
ftrk/il  your  sallad.  Id. 

Pick  the  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields. 

Thomttm. 

She  has  etiueated  several  poor  children,  that  were 

{'irktd  up  in  the  streets,  and  put  them  in  a  way  of 
lOnest  tnploynwnt.  /«■•■. 


PIC 

Pick,  v.  a.  tc  n.  i."|      Sax.  ^ycan  i 

Pick'ed,  adj.  ken ;   Fr.  pi^ 

PiCK'itXE,  n.  <.  picar.     To  pril 

Pick' LOCK,  Vpeclc;  rob;  s4 

Pick'pocket,  sharp   or  poiil 

PicK'punsE,  meut :  as  a  no) 

Pick'totjih.  J  live,  a  sharp  pq 

picked  is  sharp;  pointed;  smart:   I 

an  axe  made  to  pierce  or  pick  lathArl 

a  picklock,  an  instrument  which  pcn| 

opens  a  lock  without  the  key :  pickj 

pickpiirse  are  names   for  the  thief  \ 

from  the  pocket  or  iiiirsc  by  thruitinj 

privately  into  the  former :  picktoolli, ' 

ment  for  cleansing  the  teeth. 

The  eye  that  mockcth  at  his  father,  tM 
the  valley  shall  picii  out.  Prawrl 

We  take  him  to  be  a  thief  loo.  Sir  i 
found  upon  him.  Sir,  a  Strang* 

1  think  he  is  not  a  pic^ursr 

I'll  bide  my  master  from  the  flies,  a 

.\s  these  poor  pickairt  can  dig.       Id.  | 

The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  bete,  ^ 

packet  ;>irlki ;  this  house  is  turned  bawin 

pick  pockets.  { 

Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  hoU( 

and  smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  vil| 

the  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it.       j 

Their  tools  are  a  pirJuur  of  iron,  scscl 

long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  ped 

headed  at  the  other  to  drive  iron  wedgca.^ 

In  answering  of  a  book,  'tis  best  to  be  ( 

wise  he  that  I  write  against  will  suspect 

tend  to  weary  him,  not  to  satisfy  faim.    > 

being  long,  I  shall  give  my  adversary  a  I 

tags  ;  somewhere  or  other  he  will  pw  ■! 

As  when  bands  ' 

Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  piekaa  I 
Fon^un  the  royal  camp,  to  tren 

Scipio,  having  such  a  pit 
many  years  in  battering  the  gates  of  < 

It  corrupts  faith  and  justice,  and  is  til 
lock  tliat  opens  tlic  way  into  all  cahinelai 

Let   llio   slake   be  made  picked  at  < 
the  jay  may  not  settle  on  it.  Mtrtb 
W  ith  an  iron  pickfr  clear  the  i 

Did  ynu  ever  find 
Tliat  any  an  could  pick  the  lo 
Could  force  it  open. 
What  the  miners  call  chert  aiHi 
cutters  nicumia,  is  so  hard  that  the 
toach  it ;  it  will  not  split  bat  i 

Thou  raiicdst  thy  voice  to  describe 
Pctir  or  the  arlful  pickU-ck,  or  Vulcat 
bis  forge,  and  stamping  the  queen's  i 
metals. 

It  IS  reasonable,  when  Fsiiutie  !vmiiIi 
money  to  sharjiers  in. I 
the  fmiu  of  my  hoo^^^ 

.4f(>lil/iml  J  llu 

Id    the  face,  a  nart  or  hay  | 
scratching  or  pnkinf  with  nail*, 
rosive. 

Pirkptxkrit  and  bigfawayi 
•mot:|i  tbtmtclvc*. 
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If  )  ^mn  or  (oaatty'i  mule  a  joli, 

I  itktfditt,  and  juin  the  mob.   Popt. 
■  pidtfmm,  watching  for  a  joh, 
I  bagin  ia  Um  cullv's  fob.         Swift. 
\  IfHTei  a  jicHnoth  cue  on  the  ta- 
.  look  upon  It  u  pan  of  your  vailt. 
Id. 

FftCK'APACK,  adj.  1      From  pack,  by  a  re- 
a^.  S  duplication  venr*  com- 

ri^aa^.     In  moaner  of  a  puck  :  oo 

I  UCK. 

A«  OUT  nuMlero  wits  behold. 
Uoantetl  a  fUkibach  on  the  old, 
Mack  rartber  olT.  Hudibriu. 

I  harry  abe  whips  up  ber  darling  uodcr  ber 
aad  canic*  lh«  other  a  pickafatk  upon   her 

'  "ICKAWaY,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of 
Chief  town,  Circlerille.  Pickaway  plains 
veral  milei  wulh  of  Circleville.    'I'hey 
level ;  extremely  fertile,  without  a 
r  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity, 
[brms,  and  one  pleasant  town 

Avrai,  chief  town   of  Pickaway  county, 

Etiiree  miles  from  Circli.ville. 

KEER',  u.  a.     Ilal.  pitcarr.    To  pillage; 

*i ;  make  a  flymg  skirmish. 
No  Mwner  could  a  bint  appear. 
Bat  up  be  iiarted  to  ptckttr, 
Aad  aade  the  slouiesi  yield  to  mercy, 
Wkaa  be  engaged  in  controversy.      Ilitdibrai, 
^' '         '  I'L-WEKD,  M.  J.     I'rom  pike.     A 
:.'>in  which  pikes  are  fabled  to  be 

I  or  fikt  a  lb*  tynnt  of  the  fresh  waters ; 
i,  tome  by  generation,  and  some  not ;  as 
called  pukirtlicnJ,   unless   Gosner   be 
IVallm. 
iUIS'G,  a  market-town  in  the  North 
Yorkshire,  menty-seven  mile*  north- 
i  York,  nine  from  Malton,  and  226  north 
om  London.     Il  is  situate  on  a  hill,  in 
Of  district  of  Blackmore,  and  had 
a  vary  strong  castle,  the  ruins  only  of 
ain ;  the  streets  are  irregularly  built, 
t  lk»  Inrti  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  the  se- 
thif,!    \i.,..,l,v   after   Kaster,  and  the 
laeco'  iher  Michaelmas.  The 

I  a  U:  .,  and  in  the  parish  are 

..'-houses.      IVIarkel  on 
Fill'  ^  lieforo  February  nili ; 

hllefore  May  1 2ih  ;  September  2.5th  ;  and 
jhr  before  November  22nd,  all  for  cattle. 
IKKV.  in  Scots  law,  petty  thefi,  or  sleal- 
I  of  «niall  ralue. 

an    out-guard   posted    before   an 

^>  pT»  notice  of  an  enemy  approachini;;. 

lisbmrnt  (for  some  time  discontinue<l  in 

1  army),  in  which  a  soldier  stands  with 

^pon  a  shaqv-pointed  mVe  ;  the  time  of 

:  a  limited  aconlinn  to  tlie  offence. 

rS,  III  fortification,  stakes  sharp  at  one 

laomrtimes  shod  with  iron,  used  in  lay- 

rund,  about  three  feet  long ;  but, 
pinning  the  fascines  of  a  battery, 
[He  from  ihn»e  to  five  feet  long. 

'!>  ry,  are  about  fire  or  six  feet 
''>n,  to  iiiii  the  |>ark   lines  in 
iiK  ["luiidariei  ut  Ibe  park. 


Pick. en,  in  the  camp,  are  also  stakes  of  about 
six  or  eij^hl  inches  long,  to  fasten  the  tent  cord.s. 
in  pitching  the  tents  ;  abo,  of  about  four  or  five 
feet  long,  driven  into  the  ground  near  tlie  tents 
of  the  liuraemen,  to  tie  their  horses  to. 

PIC  RLE,  n.  i.kv.  a.  >      Teut.  pickle  ;  Belg. 

Pic'KLCur.RRiNC.  i  pckcl.     Any    kind   of 

salt  or  pungent  liquor,  in  which  flesh  or  other 
substance  Li  preserved ;  tiling  kept  in  pickle : 
hence  perplexed  condition  or  state;  a  word  of 
contempt :  piekle  is  to  preseive  in  pickle ;  to  sea- 
son or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing;  as,  a  pickled 
rogue,  i.  e.  one  consummately  villanous:  a 
pickle-herring  [pickle  and  herring]  is  a  jackpiid- 
ding  ;  a  mcrry-andrcw ;  a  buffoon. 

Thou  shah  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stewed   io 
brine. 
Smarting  in  lingering  picU«.  Shalitptarr, 

«  flow  cam's!  thou  in  tliis  pieUe .'  /j. 

Some  6sh  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  j'iMf  :  a 
whiting  and  mackerel.  Cairw't  Sun^u  nf  Corii,.iill. 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  onler  served. 

In  lees  of  wine,  KeU  pickled  and  pi«served. 

Tbey  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war. 
The  straits,  the  Gainey-trade,  the  herrings  too  ; 
Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pirktt  you.     Id. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  son;  eyes; 
his  way  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments,  and  whila 
she  was  in  that  pickle  carry  off  a  spoon. 

Another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  <ut,  without 
horse  orpickleherring,  lie  snug  in  a  ganct. 

SjirctMtor. 

He  instructs  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the 
liest  pickU  for  a  walnut-  Additon't  SperlaUtr. 

The  pickUheTTi»g  found  the  way  to  shake  him,  for, 
upon  his  whistling  a  country-jig,  this  unlucky  wag 
danced  to  it  with  such  a  variety  of  grimaces,  that  ilie 
countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling,  and  lost  tho 
priie.  Id. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbuticks  are  called  astrin- 
gent ;  as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  ptclUt, 
prepared  with  vinegar.  /.Thuihtwi. 

Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandoned  ptckit. 

E'en  sits  bim  down.  Su-ijVi  Miicrllanin, 

PICO,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  one 
of  the  Azores.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
mountain  rising  to  the  height  of  7(X)0  feet,  u>d 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  dome ;  its  sides  are 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  produce  cousiderable 
quantities  of  a  fine  wood  in  great  request  for  fur- 
niture at  Lisbon.  The  great  wealth  of  Pico 
consists  in  its  wine,  of  which  it  yields  annually 
about  5000  pipes.  The  British  commisisanes  of 
the  West  India  colonics  keep  an  agent  at  Fayal, 
who  contracts  for  the  principal  portion  of  each 
vintage.  T3>e  wine  is  of  the  color  and  flavor  of 
inferior  Madeira,  and  is  held  in  great  repute  by 
our  army  and  navy.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
Peak  live  chiefly  in  detiched  houses.  There  is« 
town  cnlled  Lagena,  chiefly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tlie  monks ;  but  no  harbour,  or  any  other 
anchorage  that  can  accommodate  large  vessels. 
Pico  can  thus  carry  on  trade  only  through  the 
medium  of  Fayal,  a  neighbouring  island. 

PICQUET,  a  celebrated  game  at  cards  played 
between  two  persoru,  with  only  thirty -two  cards; 
all  the  deuce^,  tlirect,  fours,  fires,  and  sixes,  be- 
ing set  aside. 

In  playing  a)  this  garnc  Iweire  carls  are  dealt 
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to  each,  and  the  test  laid  on  the  table  ;  when,  if 
(me  of  the  gamesters  find  he  has  not  a  court  card 
in  his  hand,  he  is  to  declare  that  he  has  carte 
blanche,  and  tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out, 
and  desire  tlie  other  to  discard,  that  he  may  show 
his  game,  and  satisfy  his  antagonist  that  the 
carte  blanche  is  real,  for  which  he  reckons  ten. 
And  here  tlie  eldest  hand  may  take  in  three,  four, 
or  five,  discarding  as  many  of  hu  own  for  them, 
after  which  the  other  may  take  in  all  the  remain- 
der if  he  pleases.  After  discarding,  the  eldest 
hand  examines  what  suit  he  hst»  most  cards  of; 
and,  reckoning  how  many  points  he  has  in  that 
5uit,  if  the  other  has  not  so  many  in  that,  or  any 
other  suit,  he  reckons  one  for  every  ten  in  that 
suit,  and  he  who  thus  reckons  most  is  said  to 
win  the  point.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  thus 
reckoning  the  cards,  every  card  goes  for  tjje 
number  it  bears  ;  as  a  ten  for  ten  ;  only  all  court 
cards  go  for  ten,  and  the  ace  for  eleven,  and  the 
Usual  game  is  100  up.  The  point  being  over, 
each  examines  what  sequences  lie  has  of  the  same 
•uit,  vii.  how  many  tierces,  or  sequences  of  three 
cards ;  quartes,  or  se((uences  of  four  cards ; 
quintes,  or  sequences  of  five  cards,  Sec,  he  has. 
Tliese  several  sequences  are  distinguished  in  dig- 
nity by  the  cards  they  begin  from  :  thus  ace, 
king,  and  queen,  are  styled  tierce  major ;  king, 
queen,  and  knave,  tierce  to  a  king;  knave,  ten, 
nine,  tierce  to  a  knave;  and  the  best  tierce, 
quarte,  or  quinle,  prevails,  so  as  to  make  all  the 
others  in  that  hand  good,  and  to  destroy  all  those 
in  the  other  hand.  In  like  manner  a  quaite  in 
one  hand  sets  aside  a  tierce  in  the  other. 

Tlie  sequences  over,  the  antagonuts  proceed  to 
examine  how  many  ace.s,  king^t,  queens,  knaves, 
and  tens  each  liolds;  reckoning  tor  every  three 
of  any  sort,  three;  but  here  too,  as  in  sequences, 
he  that  with  tlie  same  number  of  threes  or  fours 
has  one  that  is  higher  than  any  the  other  has, 
makes  his  own  gooid,  and  sets  aside  all  his  ad- 
versary's ;  but  four  of  any  sort,  which  is  called 
a  quatorze,  because  fourteen  are  reckoned  for  it, 
always  set  aside  three. 

'Ilie  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned,  the 
eldest  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning  one  for  every 
card  he  play.i  above  nine,  while  the  other  follows 
him  in  the  suit;  but  unless  a  card  be  won  by 
one  above  nine,  except  it  be  the  last  trick,  no- 
thing is  reckoned  for  it.  The  cards  being  pLiyed 
out,  he  that  has  most  tricks  reckons  ten  fur  win- 
ning the  cards,  but  if  they  have  tricks  alike, 
neither  reckons  any  thing.  If  one  of  them  wins 
half  the  tricks,  instead  of  ten,  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  the  cards,  he  reckons  forty,  and  lliis 
is  called  capot. 

This  deal  being  finished,  each  person  sets  up 
nis  game ;  they  then  proceed  to  deal  aiiai  o  as 
bfefbre;  cutting  afresh  eath  lime  for  tlic  deal;  if 
i  Wh  parties  are  within  a  few  poiuts  of  being  up, 
the  carte  blanche  is  the  first  timt  reckons,  then 
the  point,  then  the  sequences,  then  the  quatorie<, 
then  the  tierces,  and  llien  the  tenth  cards.  He 
tliat  can  reckon  thirty  in  hand  by  carte  blanche, 
points,  quintes,  &c.,  without  playing,  Iwfore  the 
other  has  reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  ninety  for 
them,  and  this  is  called  a  repike ;  and,  if  he 
reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckons  so  mnny  above 
ninety.  If  he  can  make  upthirty,part  in  hand, and 


part  in  play,  before  the  other  has  told  aojt 
he  reckons  for  them  sixty ;  and  this 
repike ;  and  if  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  i 
so  iBany  above  ninety.  If  lie  can  make  up  U 
part  in  hand,  and  part  m  play,  before  toe  i 
has  told  any  thing,  he  reckons  for  them 
and  this  is  called  a  pique,  whence  the  oanie  ofl 
game.  M.  de  Moivre,  in  his  doctrine  of  i' 
has  resolved  among  otliers,  the  fotlowiap  i 
lems: — 1.  To  find,  at  picquet,  the  pn' 
which  the  dealer  has  for  taking  one  ace  or  I 
in  three  cards,  he  having  none  in  his  hands, 
concludes  from  bis  computation  that  it  is  i 
38  that  the  dealei  takes  one  ace  or  more 
find  at  picquet  the  probability  which  the 
has  of  taking  an  ace  or  more  in  fire  canl^ 
having  no  ace  in  his  hand.  Answer,  233  tu  j 
or  5  to  2,  nearly.  3.  To  find  at  picquet  the  pr« 
bility  which  the  eldest  has  of  taking  both  ui  j 
and  a  king  in  five  cards,  he  having  none  la  { 
hand.  Answer,  the  odds  against  the  eldest  I 
taking  an  ace  and  a  king  are  331  to  315,  or] 
to  20,  nearly.  4.  To  find  at  picquet  the  ] 
bility  of  having  twelve  cards  dealt  lo,  mil 
king,  queen,  or  knave ;  which  case  is  con 
called  cartes  blanches.  Answer,  the  odds  )_ 
cartes  blanches  are  1791  to  1  neatly,  i.  To( 
how  many  diB'erent  sets,  essentially  diffemit  I 
one  anoUier,  one  may  have  at  picquet  ' 
taking  in.  Answer  28,967,278.  This  DU 
&lls  short  of  the  sum  of  all  the  distinct  i 
nations,  whereby  twelve  cards  may  be  lakeal 
of  thirty-two,  this  number  225,7y2,frtO ;  f 
ought  to  be  considered  that,  in  that  number  ] 
veral  sets  of  the  same  import,  but  difffi 
suit,  might  be  taken,  which  would  not  intiu 
an  essential  difference  among  the  sets. 

The  technical  terms  used  in  picquet 
follows : — 

Cupot  is  when   either  of  the  playen 
every  trick  for  which  he  scores  forty. 

Cardt   signify  the  majority  of  tricks, 
reckon  for  ten  points. 

Cwie  Biancnt  means  a  hand  without  •  < 
card  in  the  twelve  dealt,  which  counts  fioi  I 
and  takes  place  of  every  thing  else. 

Huiliimr,  eight  successive  cards  of  iim 
suit,  counts  eighteen  points. 

Pujue  is  when  the  elder  hand  has  rwfc 
thirty  in  hand,  and  play  before  the  advctutyl 
gained  one  ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  thirty,  I 
called  sixty,  adding  thereto  as  many  poiaUMi 
obtained  above  thirty.  '  ] 

Point,  the  greatest  number  on  the  cards  «f  I 
same  suit  in  liand,  after  having  taken  in,  i 
by  Iheir  pins,  scores  for  as  many  points  as  ( 

Quart,  four  cards  in  sequence  of  tlie  i 
counts  four  points:  there  are  five  kinds  of  qa 
the  first  called  quart-major,  consists  of  «cf,  t 
queen,  and  knave ;  the  second,  quart  from  a  i 
of  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten ;  the  third,  (. 
from  a   queen,  of  queen,  knave,  ten,  nine;  I 
fourth,  quart  from  a  knave,  of  knave,  Im,  aim, 
eight;  the  fifth,  a  ba.Hsi>-quarl  or  quart-nuiWi^ 
ton,  nine,  eight,  and  seven. 

Quutortf,  the  four  aces,  kings,  qu(«DK  kaa<% 
or  lend,  scores  fourteen  points.  ^^ 

QianI  means  five  cards  of  Uif  tmtat  Mil  i>l 
quence,  and    reckons    fifteen  poinU :  darn  i 
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it« :  B  quint-major  of  tee  king, 
ten,  dnwn  to  knave,  ten,  nine, 
.  tljfled  a  quiiii-minor. 

»h«n   one   of   the  player* 

1  hand,  Iwfore  lbs  ad»cr- 

I  it  is  called  ninety,  reckon- 

I  above  ninety  u  were  gained 

I  ends  of  the  same  suit  in  se- 

fnr   sixteen  points :  there  are 

Bli^nMs.  viz.  sixi^me-major  from 

ime  from  the  king,  and  sixieme  mi- 

qtiecn. 

ir  ttrrat  of  the  same  suit  in  sequence, 

•  enteen  points;  there  are  two  sep- 
rum  the  ace,  the  other  from  the  king. 
tea,  kc  down  to  lens,  reckon  three 

Stiek  meant  the   eight   remaining 
•dtw  m  dealt  to  each  player. 
Mqaeace  of  three,  reckons  for  three: 
kinds  of  tierces,  tierce-major,  of  ace, 
t  4own  to  nine,  ^ht,  seven,  styled 

|le  of  playing  the  geneiai   game, 

I  laki>  of  Africa,  which  Alexander  the 
■  he  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
n.— Diod. 
1  •  i  ;i ,  iTi  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
r,  aiid  diacia  class  of  plants ;  nalu- 
aubtful:  cal.  tripartite:  coa.  tliree 
from  three  to  five,  awl- 
to  join  together  at  the  base : 
lidch  on;  short  and  bent  backwards : 
iliali,  tod  eoatains  two  oblong  seeds, 
««s  one  seed  only.  There  is  only 
«u. 

ih«  murjoe  bush.    This  shrub 

copses   and  about  the  skirts  of 

,  rising  alxnit  eight  or  nine  feet 

The  leaves  are  oval,  pointed, 

jy  along  the  branches ;  the 

•  ore  long,  pendulous,  and  slender  ; 
■nail  aftd  white;  the  berries  are 
t  fint  red,  then  of  a  jet  black  color ; 

toft,  and  of  a  purple  complexion. 

plant  IS  bitter,  and  especially  the 

Deyroet  make  a  decoction  of  them, 

t  isMkMStct  of  the  stomach,  and  in 

I  '  iintany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
.  and  order  monogynia.  The 
^n  1)  r.  amaia,  or  bitter  wood,  a  tall 
I  limber  tree,  common  in  the  woods 
The  nome  is  expressive  of  its  scn- 
0.  Every  part  of  it  is  intensely 
ettn  ttltt  the  tree  has  been  laid  for 
yaa,  whoever  rubs  or  scrapes  the 
I  |Mtt  dCKio  of  bittemes)  in  their 
Cabinet-work  made  of  this 
f  Wtfal,  as  no  insect  will  live  near 
W  ha*  t  (teat  aSinity  to  the  qua.ssia 
:  in  lien  of  which  it  is  used  as 
;  Im  putrid  fevers.  U'hen  used,  less 
of  the  quai«ia  aiiiara  of  Suri- 
^AMia. 

in  botany,  ox-ton^ue ;  a  genus  of  the 
r<{jalia  onicr,  and  sjiigenesia  class 


of  plants :  natiiml  order  forty-ninlh,  compositie. 
There  are  four  s|>ecies,  of  which  the  only  re- 
markable one  IS  the  P.  echioides,  the  common 
ox-tongue,  growing  spontaneously  in  corn-6eld» 
in  Britain.  It  has  undivided  leaves  embracing 
the  stem,  with  yellow  blossoms,  which  some- 
times close  soon  after  noon,  at  other  times  re- 
main open  till  nine  at  night,  it  is  an  agreeable 
pot-herb  while  young.  The  juice  it  milky,  but 
not  too  acrid. 

PICRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order  and  telrandria  class  of  plants ;  natu- 
ral order  doubtful :  c*L.  monophyllous  and  quin- 
quefid  :  cor.  nsenopetalous,  and  its  tube  is  short ; 
the  filaments  are  four,  and  hooded  at  their  inser- 
tion ;  the  stile  long  and  thick,  the  stigma  bilo- 
mellated :  caps,  round,  bivalved,  and  contains  a 
number  of  small  seeds.  There  are  two  species, 
1.  P.  ramosa,  and  2.  P.  spicata ;  both  natives  of 
Guiana.  Both  species  are  hitler,  and  employed 
in  dyspepsy,  ana  to  promote  the  menses  ;  they 
are  also  recommended  in  visceral  obstructions. 

PICROMEL,  in  chemistry  and  anatomy,  the 
characteristic  principle  of  bile.  If  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  hve  parts  of  water,  be  mixed  with 
fresh  bile,  a  yellow  precipitate  will  iail.  Heat 
the  mixture,  then  leave  it  in  repose,  and  decani 
off  the  clear  part.  What  remams  was  formerly 
called  resin  of  bile,  but  it  is  a  greenish  com- 
pound of  sulphuric  acid  and  picromel.  Edul- 
corate it  with  water,  and  digest  with  carbonate 
nf  barytes.  The  picromel  now  liberated  will 
dissolve  in  the  water.  On  evaporating  this  solu- 
tion, it  is  obtained  in  a  solid  state.  Or  by  dis- 
solving the  green  sulphate  in  alcohol,  and  digest- 
ing tlie  solution  over  carbonate  of  potassa  Ull  it 
cease  to  redden  litmus  paper,  we  obtain  the  pi- 
cromel combined  with  alcohol.  It  resembles 
inspissated  bile.  Its  color  is  greenish-yellow ; 
its  taste  is  intensely  bitter  at  first,  with  a  suc- 
ceeding impression  of  sweetness.  It  is  not  af- 
fected by  infusion  of  galls,  but  the  salts  of  iron 
and  subacetale  of  lead  precipitate  it  from  its 
aqueous  solution.  It  affords  no  ammonia  by  its 
destructive  distillation.  Hence  the  absence  of 
aiote  is  inferred,  and  the  peculiarity  of  picromel. 

PIC'UOTOXIA,  in  chemistry,  the  bitter  and 
poisonous  principle  of  cocculus  Indicus,  the 
fruit  of  the  menispermum  cocculus.  To  the  fil- 
tered decoction  of  these  berries  add  acetate  of 
lead,  while  any  precipitate  foils.  Filler  and 
evaporate  the  liquid  cautiously  to  the  consist- 
ence of  an  extract.  Dissolve  inalcoholof  0'8l7, 
and  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness.  By  re- 
peating the  solutions  and  evaporations,  we  at 
fast  obtain  a  substance  equally  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  The  coloring  matter  may  be  re- 
moved by  agitating  it  with  a  little  water.  Crys- 
tals of  pure  picrotoxia  now  fall,  which  may  be 
washed  with  a  little  alcohol.  Tlie  crystals  arc 
four-sided  prisms,  of  a  while  color,  and  intensely 
bitter  taste.  They  are  soluble  in  twenty-five 
limes  their  weight  of  water,  and  are  not  pteci- 
pilable  by  any  known  re-agcnt.  Alcohol,  specific 
gravity  0-810,  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
picrotoxia.  Pure  sulphuric  ether  dissolves  t»o- 
hflhs  of  its  weight. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  not 
when  much  dihitrd.     Nitric  acid  converts  it  in- 
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to  oxulic  acid.  It  dU^ulve.i  .inJ  neutnilUes  in 
acetic  acid,  and  hiU  when  this  is  saturated  with 
an  alkali.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
vcgeto-alkali  itself.  Aqueous  potassa  dissolves 
it,  without  evolving  any  smell  of  ammonia.  It 
acts  as  an  intoxicating  poison. 

Sulphtte  of  ptcroloxia  must  be  formed  by  dis- 
solving picrotoxia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  fur 
the  strong  acid  chars  and  destroys  it.  The  solu- 
tion crystallises  on  cooling.  The  sulphate  of 
picrotoxia  dissolves  in  120  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  The  solution  gradually  lets  fall 
the  salt  in  fine  silky  filainenls  disposed  in  bun- 
dles, and  possessed  of  great  beauty.  When  dry 
it  has  a  wtiile  color,  and  feels  elastic  under  the 
teeth,  like  plumose  alum.     It  is  composed  of 

Sulphuric  acid    .  9-99       5 

Picrotoxia  .  90-01     45 


100-00 

Nitrate  of  pieroloria. — Nitric  acid  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1-38,  diluted  with  twice  iu  weight 
of  water,  dissolves,  when  assisted  by  heat,  the 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia.  When  this 
solution  is  evaporated  to  one-half  it  becomes 
viscid,  and  on  cooling  is  converted  into  a  trans- 

farent  mass,  similar  to  a  solution  of  igum  arabic 
n  this  stale  the  nitrate  of  picrotoxia  is  acid,  and 
exceedingly  bitter.  If  il  be  still  further  dried,  in 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  140°,  it  swells  up, 
becomes  opaque,  and  grows  at  last  perfectly 
white  and  light,  like  calcined  alum.  If  we  keep 
it  in  this  stale,  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
boiling  Witter,  adding  a  little  water  occasionally, 
the  whole  excess  of  acid  exhales,  and  the  taste 
becomes  purely  bitter.  ^^  hen  this  saJt  is  washed 
in  pure  waler,  the  acid  is  totally  removed,  and 
the  picrotoxia  is  separated  in  the  slate  of  line 
white  ptaics.     See  Chemistrv. 

Muriate  of  picrotoxia. — Muriatic  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  1-145,  has  little  action  on  picro- 
toxia. It  dissolves  it  when  assisted  by  heat,  but 
dues  not  become  entirely  saturated.  Five  parts 
of  this  acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  water,  dissolve  about  one  part  of  iiicrotoxia 
at  a  strong  boiling  temperature.  The  liquor,  on 
cooling,  is  converted  into  a  grayish  crystalline 
mass,  composed  of  confused  crystals.  When 
these  crystals  are  well  washed,  they  are  almost 
destitute  of  taste,  and  feel  elastic  under  the 
teeth.  Tliey  dissolve  in  about  400  limes  their 
weight  of  boilin?  waler,  but  are  almost  entirely 
deposited  on  cooling.  The  solubility  is  much 
increased  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid. 

Acetate  oj' picrotoxia. — Acetic  acid  dissolves 
picrotoxia  very  well,  and  may  be  nearly  satu- 
rated with  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat. 
On  cooling,  the  acetate  precipitates  in  well-de- 
fined prism.-)lic  needles.  This  acetate  is  soluble 
in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  On  cool- 
ing, it  forms  crystals  of  gi»al  b««uty,  lliflit,  with- 
out  any  acid  itmell,  and  much  less  liitter  than 
picrotoxia  itself.  It  is  dccom()ostMl  by  nitric 
i»cid,  which  disengages  the  atetii-  arid.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  has  nn  marked  action  on  it.  It 
is  not  so  poisonous  as  pure  picrotoxia. — Boullny. 
Ann.  de  Chimie. 
PICTA\  1A<  ui  ancient  kingdom  ot  Ctlrdo- 


nia  or  Scotland,  comiireheuJing,  »i 
flourishing  [lenod,  nil  the  territories  lie 
the  north  by  the  Forth  and  4.  lydr,  ti 
souOi  by  the  Tweed  and  SoIwhv.  Il' 
bited  by  the  Picls.     See  PicTS. 

PICTAVIUM,  an  ancient  town  f>( 
capital  ol  the  Pictooes,  called  also 
now  Poictiers. 

PICTET  (Benedict),  a  native  of  Gel 
in  tt)55,  of  a  distinguished  family,  i 
ing  travelled  into  llolland  and  F.n( 
taught  theology  in  his  own  country  « 
reputation.  The  university  of  LeydeO) 
death  of  Spanlreina,  invited  him  lo  tilt  I 
but  he  preferred  his  own  country,  for 
received  the  thanks  of  the  council. 
0th  of  June,  1724,  aged  sixty-nioe. 
lished  a  great  number  of  works  in  1 
French,  which  are  much  esteemed  in  1 
countries.  The  principal  of  these  are, 
tern  of  Christian  Theology-  in  Latin,  jj 
4to.,  best  edition,  1721.  2.  Christtan 
Geneva,  1710,  8  vols.  12mo.  3.  The  1 
the  Eleventh  and  Twclflh  centnriw ;  i 
that  of  Sueur,  1713,  2  vols.  4to.,  td 
higher  estimation.  4.  Several  CoB 
Treatises.  5.  .\  s;reat  number  of  tracd 
rality  and  piety  ;  particularly  the  Art  i 
and  Dying  well;  Ocnera,  1703,  12ma 
lers.  7.  Sermons,  from  1697  to  17 J1 
Bvo. 

PicTET  (John  Lewis),  a  counsellor* 
bom  in  17H9,  of  the  same  family.  U«i 
bcr  of  the  Council  of  T«-o  Hundred  ;  ( 
of  state  and  Syndic,  and  died  in  1781. 
died  astronomy,  and  made  several  to 
France  and  England.  lie  left  in  M& 
nal  of  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  H 
Siberia  in  17ti8  and  1769,  in  order  I 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  di4 

PICTI,  or  PicTi,  Lat.  painl 
people  of  Scythia,  so  named, 
painted  their  bodies  with  various 
them  appear  terrible  to  their  enemies, 
also  called  Aeathyrsi.  According  to 
colony  of  them  emigrated  to  the  nortl 
Britain,  where  they  settled,  and  pi 
name  and  manners,  and  gave  rise  to 
doin  of  the  Picts.     But  this  is  disjn 

PiCTS. 

PICTONF.S,  an  ancient  pcopleoft 
tinned  bv  Crsar  (De  Bell.  Call  tiL 
inhabited  the  country  o.illed  Poictoxi 

limes,  till   I'l-    l:!!."   r,.\,ilnti..M   in    F 

PICTO- 
subject  to  1 

sjiecies  of  colic.  It  should  r^ll 
lica  pictoruro,  the  painler'".  choli 
their  u»e  of  lead,  they  are  much 

PICTS,  one  of  those  ruiimiis 
riossessed  the  north  of  Britain. 
1>elieved  that  they  were  so  called 
toin  of  painting  their  bodies;  an 
Camden   supports  with    great   erudil 

(.^ougli's edition.  Vol  I    "   f 

is  certiiiiilv  liable,  hi 
jrclions;  for  as  thisci  , 

ulher  iiiu-irnt    iiih:ibitsiils  of 
the  glastum  of  Pliny  and  the  v 
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I  it  may  be  asketl,  why  the  name  of 
tned  by  the  Komans  to  only  one 
was  equally  applicable  to  many 
should  they  design  them  only  by 
t  Without  erer  annexing  tlieir  proper 
Or  why  should  they  impose  a  new 
ths  people  only,  when  they  gave  their 
HM  to  every  other  tribe  which  tliey 
ion  totpeakoff  As  these  questions 
t  answered  in  any  satisfactory  manner, 
look  for  some  other  derivation  of  the 
riie  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who 
—rim'  language  of  Caledonia,  express 
I  tt  this  once  famous  nation  by  the 
idt,  meaning  pilferers  or  plunderers. 
ftUMM  was  probably  imposed  upon  this 
Ibdt  neighbours,  or  assumed  by  them- 
BM  time  after  tlie  reign  of  Caracalla, 
lagoarded  slate  of  the  Koman  province, 
Ihey  bordered,  gave  them  frequent  op- 
•  M  making  incursions  thither,  and 
Ig  depredations.  Accordingly  tliis 
ata  to  nave  been  unknown  till  the  end 
Iceotury.  Kumenius,  the  |)anegyrist, 
.Roman  author  who  mentions  ttiis  peo- 
g^r  new  name  of  Pictich,  or,  with  a 
^Kkion,  picti. 

H(  the  origin  of  the  Picts,  authors 
diviided.  Boethius  derives  them  from 
fm,  Pomponius  Laetus  from  the  Ger- 
de  from  the  Scythians,  Camden  and 
an  from  the  ancient  Britons,  Stilling- 
I  m  people  inhabiting  the  Cimbrica 
■k  and  Keating  and  O'Flaherty,  on 
^kpf  the  Psalter  Cashel,  derive  them 
^Pncians.  But  the  most  probable 
^Wmt  Ihey  were  the  descendants  of  the 
■Man*.  Several  reasons  are  urged  in 
f  lliit  opinion  by  Macpherson  :  and  the 
Eumenes,  '  Caledonum,  arliorumqiic 
I  ailTas,'  lie.,  plainly  imply  that  the 
1  Caledonia nf  were  one  and  the  same 
A*  that  has  been  much  dispute  about 

I  of  the  Picts,  so  there  has  been  like- 
t  dicir  laogtiage.    There  are  many  rea- 

II  make  it  plain  that  their  tongue  was 
c  or  Celtic;  and  these  reasons  are  a 
■■AnBalioo  of  their  having  been  of 
H  (Sliact.  Through  the  east  and 
)  Cnaali  of  Scotland  (which  were  pos- 

iha  Picts)  we  meet  with  an  innumera- 
■UMa  «t  places,  rivets,  mountains,  &c., 
I  MHrifeMly  Gaelic.  From  a  very  old 
if  Iha  pnory  of  St  Andrew's  (Ual- 
Ctttflkini.  p-  122),  it  appears,  that  in 
if  BnBua,  the  last  I'ictish  king  of  that 
>  Aadiew't  was  called  Mucrons ;  and 
called  (jueensferry  had  the 
Both  these  words  are 
IW  faM  aignifies  the  heath  or  promon- 
~>  the  latter  tlie  height  or  penin- 
tn  the  list  of  Pictish  kings 
}tf  fiflktr  I  ones  most  of  the  names 
■Iv  Caalic,  and  in  ntany  iastances  the 
IM  aamaa  in  the  list  of  Scottish  or 
tk  kii^  p"^'*'''''  ^y  ^^  same  author. 
K  mamiliiiid  any  thing  of  this  lunguasre 
mpposed  with  Camden  tliat 
Iha  Bnttsti  tongue.  The  two 
II. 


wonls  on  which  they  build  their  conjecture 
(strath  and  aber),  are  as  common  in  the  Gaelic 
as  they  could  have  been  in  the  British,  and  at 
this  day  make  a  part  cf  llie  names  of  places  in 
countries  to  which  the  Pictish  empire  never  ex- 
tended. The  names  uf  Stralhhllan  and  Locliaber 
may  serve  as  instances. 

'i"he  Picts  of  the  earliest  ages,  as  appears  from 
the  joint  testimony  of  all  writers  «ho  have  ex- 
amined the  subject,  possessed  only  the  east  and 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland.  Un  one  side  the 
ancient  Drumalbin,  or  tliat  ridge  of  mountains 
reaching  from  Lochlomond  near  Dumbarton  to 
the  frith  of  Taiue,  which  separates  the  county  of 
Sutherland  from  a  part  of  jkoss,  was  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Pictish  dominions.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  life  of  St.  Columba  that,  in  travelling 
to  the  palace  of  Brudeus,  king  of  the  Picts,  he 
travelled  over  Drumalbin,  the  Dorsum  Britan- 
nia of  Adaninan.  On  the  other  side,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Picts  was  bounded  by  tlie  Roman 
province.  After  Britain  was  relinquished  by 
the  emperor  llouorius,  tliey  and  the  Saxons 
by  turns  were  masters  of  those  countries  which 
lie  between  the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the  river 
Tweed.  \\"e  learn  from  Bede  diat  the  Saxons 
were  masters  of  Cialloway  when  he  finished  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.  The  Picts,  however, 
made  a  conquest  of  tliat  country  soon  afler ;  so 
that,  before  the  extinction  of  their  monarchy,  all 
the  territories  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  on  the  oth:r  by  the  Tweed 
and  Solway  fell  into  their  hands.  The  history 
of  the  Picts,  as  vrell  as  of  all  the  other  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  is  extremely  dark.  The 
Irish  historians  give  us  a  long  list  of  Pictish 
kings,  who  reigned  over  Pictavia  for  eleven  or 
thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
them  lanes,  in  his  Critical  Essay,  gives  us  a  list  of 
above  tifty,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  five  held  the 
sceptre,  each  fur  a  whole  century.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  writers  had  confounded  the  liistory 
of  the  Picts  witli  that  of  their  ancestors  the  old 
Caledonians.  In  any  other  view  tlicir  accounts 
of  them  are  highly  fabulous ;  and  have  been 
long  ago  confuted  by  Dr.  Macpherson,  of  Slate. 
Adamnan,  abbot  of  Ionia,  is  the  first  author  who 
expressly  mentions  any  Pictish  king:  and  the 
oldest  after  him  is  Bede.  We  are  informed  by 
these  two  wnlers  that  St.  Columba  converted 
Brudeus,  king  of  tlie  Picts.  to  the  Christian 
fiiith.  Columba  came  into  Britain  A.  D.  565. 
Tlie  history  of  Drust,  or  Drtst,  who  is  said  to 
have  reigned  over  the  Picts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifUi  century,  when  St.  Ninian  first  preached 
the  gospel  to  that  nation,  A.  D.  C30,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  fiction.  Bede  informs  us  that, 
during  the  reign  of  the  ancestors  of  Bnidcns,  the 
Plots  killed  Egfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  in 
battle,  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  hie 
army.  The  same  author  mentions  another  of 
their  kings  c:alled  Naitan,  to  whom  Ceolfrid,  ab- 
bot of  Wiremouth,  wrote  his  famous  letter  con- 
cerning Easier  and  the  Tonsure;  a  letter  in 
which  Bede  himself  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
principal  hand.  Koger  Ilovcden  and  Simon  of 
Durham  mention  two  other  Pictish  kings,  Du- 
nust  and  Kinoth,  the  first  of  whom  died  in  7C1, 
and  the  latter  flnurubed  ab^m  774,  ami  gave  an 
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Rsylum  to  Alfred  of  Nortliumberlan<l,  who  was 
about  that  time  expelled  his  kingdom.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  the  Scottish  historians  of  several 
other  Pictish  kings  cannot  be  depended  on ;  nor 
are  the  stories  told  by  the  Bntish  historians, 
<  ieoffroy  of  Monmouth  and  the  author  of  the 
Kulouium  Urittaniie,  worthy  of  greater  credit. 
In  the  ninth  century  the  Pictish  nation  was  to- 
tally subdued  by  the  Scots  under  Kenneth  II. 
Since  that  time  their  name  has  been  lost  in  that 
of  the  conquerors,  with  whom  they  were  incor- 
porated :  however,  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  by  the  Scottish  kings  with  g^reat  lenity, 
»o  that  for  some  ages  after  they  commanded 
respect.  The  prior  of  llogulstead,  an  old  Eng- 
lish historian,  relates  that  tJiey  made  a  consider- 
able figure  in  the  army  of  David  I.,  in  his  dis- 
putes with  Stephen,  king  of  England.  In  a  bat- 
tle fought  in  1136,  by  the  English  on  one  side 
and  tlic  Scots  and  Picts  on  the  other,  the  latter 
insisted  on  their  hereditary  right  of  leading  the 
van  of  the  Scots  army,  and  were  indulged  in  that 
request.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Pictish  kings 
was  at  Abcrnethy.     Brudeus,   however,  as  a]>- 

{lears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Adamnan,  in 
lis  life  of  Columba,  liad  a  palace  at  Inveniess. 
With  respect  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
•  Picls,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
any  other  than  those  of  the  old  Caledonians  and 
Scots,  of  which  many  particulars  are  related  in 
the  Roman  writers.  Upon  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  cohorts  of  barbarians  were  raised,  and 
Picts  were  invited  into  the  service,  by  Ilonorius, 
when  peace  wai  every  where  restored,  and  »erc 
named  ilonoiiaci.  Those  xinder  Conslajiline 
opened  the  passM  of  the  Pyrencan  mountains, 
and  let  the  barbarous  nations  into  Spain.  From 
this  period  we  date  the  civilisation  of  their  man- 
ners, which  happened  af^er  they  had  by  tliem- 
selves,  and  then  with  the  Scots,  ravaged  this 
Roman  province. 

Picts  Wall,  in  antiquity,  a  wall  begun  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  on  the  northern  bounds  of 
England,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  tlie  Picls 
and  Scots.  It  was  first  made  only  of  turf, 
strengthened  with  palisadoes,  till  the  emperor 
Sevenij,  coming  into  Britain  in  person,  budt  it 
with  solid  stone.  This  wall,  part  of  which  still 
remains,  began  at  the  entrance  of  the  Solway 
Fnth  in  Cumberland,  and  running  norlh-«ast  ex- 
tended to  the  German  Ucean.  See  Adriak  and 
Sf.vf.rvs. 

PICTURE,  n.  J.  fc  w.  0.  )      Lat.  pictura.     A 
Pino'itiAi,,   adj.  )  resemblance  of  per- 

sons or  things,  particularly  in  colors ;  the  science 
of  painting:  to  paint  or  represent :  pictorial  (only 
used  by  Browne)  is,  produced  by  a  painter;  or 
rcfrrritig  to  painting. 

All  filled  with  tbrae  rueful  tpectaclcs  of  so  many 
wretched  carcases  stinriDg,  that  even  I,  that  do  hat 
hc-ir  it  from  you,  and  d  pidun  it  in  my  mind,  do 
greatly  piiy  it.  Sptmrr, 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  b«  m>  obo'irale, 
Vouch«afo  me  y»t  your  jnciun  for  my  love, 
1  lis  pieluTi  that, is  hinging  in  your  chamber. 

Slitktftart. 
T  havD  mil  teco  him  so  fielurnl.  U. 

Picium  and  shapes  an  but  secondary  objects,  and 
pkiM  or  dtspleaic  bol  ia  nmiory.  Baem, 


Quintllian,  when  he  saw  any  wcll-ezpitl 
uf  grief  either  in  ptcturt  or  tculpture,  wol 
weep,  I 

Me  who  caused  the  spnag  lo  be  picf^ 
this  rhyme  for  as  expositjoa. 

C-anw't  Surety/^ 

Sea  horses  ire  but  grotcsco  deline  "* 
fill  up  empty  spaces  in  maps,  as  aiaay 
ventions,  not  any  physical  shapes. 

It  is  not  allowable,  whit  is  observable 

Urban  ;  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is  jiMtL 

our  Saviour  washing  his  fc«t  on  herkiM<«,1 

not  consist  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  l«^ 

Hrowiu'a  Vnijfttt 

Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  yw 
But  think  the  nationi  all  turned  jncu  i)^ 

If  nothing  wUI  satisfy  him,  but  havia| 
my  band,  that  I  bad  no  design  to  ruin  itl 
of  /lierurc-ilrawers,  1  do  hereby  give  it  hi4 

His  thoughts,  which  are  the  j>iclvtt  tai 

passions,  are  generally  such  as  oitunUy 

those  disorderly  motions  of  onr  spirits. 

Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  decigl 

He  with  an  empty  pu-iur«  fed  his  mind.  ' 

It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that 

sidered  as  one  representation  or  picture,  tkl 

up  of  ever  so  many  parliculais. 

Love  is  like  the  painter,  wbo,  being  M 
;>iciur«  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  onei 
victurt  only  the  other  side  of  bis  face. 
Kond  man, 
See  here  thy  pictund  life. 

Thornton* $ 
She  often  shows  them  her  own  picturt,  1 
taken  when  their  father  fell  in  love  with  U 
Borne  on  fine  wires  amid  the  pittuwt0 
With  ivory  orbs  the  planets  set  and  rise : 
Round  the  dwarf  earth  llie  pearly  moon  if 
And  the  sun  twinkling  whirls  bis  rayi  of  | 

PICTUREStJUE  Beautt  refers  I 
beautiful  objects  as  are  suited  to  ill 
This  epithet  is  chiefly  applied  to 
will  ofien  apply  to  the  works  of 
objects  are  most  properly  di 
tur(»que  which  are  disposed  by  the 
ture  with  a  mixture  of  varied  lui' 
city,  and  grandeur.  A  plain 
little  variation  in  its  plan,  and 
deur  in  its  position,  displays  too 
design,  and  uniformity,  to  be  called 
'  The  ideas  of  neat  and  smooth,' 
pin, '  instead  of  being  pictu 
qualify  the  object  in  which  they 
pretensions  to  picturesque  beauty, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  roai 
the  most  essential  point  of  diffi 
the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque ; 
be  that  particular  quality  which  i 
chiefly  pleasing  in  painting.  I  «ae 
term  roughness;  but,  propcrijr 
ness  relates  only  to  the  suriaoes  . 
we  speak  of  their  delineation  we 
piggedness.  Both  ideas,  however, 
into  the  picturesque,  and  both 
the  smaller  as  well  as  in  the  ~ 
ture;  in  the  ouili;  '  -  '  *■  rk  of  •' 
rude  summit  an!  i^  of  k 

*I>et  us  then  i ,... .ir  thcoiy 

peal  to  experience,  and  try  hirw  tu 
tie$  enter  into  tht  idea  of  pK 


I  bt  they  m^k  thai  diflerence  among 
which  is  the  ground  of  our  enquiry. 
«f  Pklbdian  architecture  may  be  ele- 
the  last  degree;  the  proportion  of  its 
e  propriety  of  its  ornaments,  and  the 
Jfo*  the  whole,  may  be  highly  pleasing: 
n  introduce  it  into  a  picture,  it  imme- 
icoomes  a  formal  object,  and  ceases  to 
Should  we  wish  to  give  it  picturesque 
we  must  rue  the  mallet  instead  of  tlie 
W  must  beat  down  one  half  of  it,  deface 
t,  and  throw  the  mutilated  members 
1  heaps ;  in  short,  from  a  smooth  build- 
must  tnm  it  mto  a  rough  ruin.  No 
(ho  had  the  choice  of  the  two  objects 
shale  a  moment.  Again,  why  does  an 
>icce  of  garden  ground  make  no  figure 
a  I — The  shape  is  pleasing,  the  combi- 
i  the  objects  harmonious,  and  the  wind- 

*  walk  is  the  very  line  of  beauty.  All 
M;  but  the  smoothness  of  tlie  whole, 
iffu,  and  as  it  should  be  in  nature,  of- 
pictiire.  Turn  the  lawn  into  a  piece  of 
ireuad,  plant  rugged  oaks  instead  of 
^ihnibs,  break  the  edges  of  the  walk, 
he  rudeness  of  a  road,  mark  it  with 
icfcs,  and  scatter  around  a  few  stones 
h-«ood ;  in  a  word,  instead  of  making 
I  MBOOth,  make  it  roui;li,  and  you  make 
cUKsque-  All  the  other  ingredients  of 
alicaiqr  potsesaed.' 

nqoe  composition,  in  art,  may  be  de- 
speak  generally,  as  the  art  of  uniting, 
luiie,  a  variety  of  irregularly  grand  and 
Mit«,  which  parts  may  be  sought  and 
Mog  Ihe  works  of  art,  though  in  a  for 
Ottion,  a*  well  as  in  the  works  uf  nature. 
mj  likewise  be  made  picturesque :  this, 
M  haardous  work,  and  there  is  no 
■gcr  of  missing  the  picturesque  and 
lo  dw  ridiculous.  Artificial  ruins,  for 
cn  Mldoffl  be  regarded  as  matters  of 
ta  I  and,  when  the  tnck  is  known,  the 
Ihcr  the  imagination  through  the  medium 
t,  tttate*  to  recognue  therein  any  of  the 

•  of  romantic  beauty  sought  to  b«  im- 
Tll*  gnat  source  of  picturesque  beauty 
I  ta  all  her  original  variety  and  irregular 
.  *  We  seek  it,'  says  the  authority 
to*e»  '  among  all  the  ingredients  of 
>  Bees,  rocks,  broken  grounds,  woods, 
ll^plains,  valleys,  mountains,  and  dis- 
^^Bt  objects,  in  themselves,  produce 
^B|r ;  no  two  rocks  or  trees  are  exactly 
^BtT  ate  varied  a  second  time  by  com- 
I^M  almost  a*  much  a  third  time  by 
fifbta  and  shades,  and  other  aenal  ef- 

w«  find  among  them  the  ex- 
whole,  but  ofUner  we  find  only 

ilMA.  in  ornithology,  is  the  name 
i  of  pigeon  in  Brasil.  It  is  so  very 
'  '  to  exceed  the  lark  in  size-  Its 
;  wings,  are  of  a  pale  lead  color, 
:  semilimar  mark  at  the  extremity  of 
g ;  but  Its  long  wing-feathers,  which  are 
»  the  wing<  are  expanded  in  flying,  are 
Uh  brown  on  one  side,  and  blackish  on 
ends  or  tips;  the  tail  is 


long,  and  is  variegated  with  black,  white,  and 
brown  ;  the  belly  is  covered  with  white  Ceathers, 
every  one  of  which  has  a  brown  mark  of  the 
shape  of  a  half-moon  at  the  end. 

PlCUMNUS  ASD  PiLVMNi's  were  two  deities 
at  Rome,  who  presided  over  the  auspices  re- 
quired before  the  celebration  of  nuptials.  Pilum- 
nus  was  sup]ioscd  to  patronise  children,  as  hin 
name  seems  in  some  manner  to  indicate,  quod 
pellit  mala  infantitc.  Tlie  manuring  of  land  was 
first  invented  by  Picumnus,  for  which  reason  he 
is  called  Sterquilinius.  Pilumnus  is  also  in- 
voked as  the  god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  first  invented  the  art  of  gnoding 
com. 

PICUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of  Latium, 
son  of  Saturn.  He  married  Venilia,  or  Canens, 
by  whom  he  had  Faunus ;  was  beloved  by  the 
goddess  Pomona,  and  returned  her  affection. 
As  he  was  one  day  hunting  in  the  woods  he  was 
met  by  Circe,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
him,  and  who  changed  him  into  a  woodpecker, 
called  by  the  name  of  picus  among  the  Latins. 
His  wife  A^enilia  was  so  disconsolate,  when  she 
was  informed  of  his  deatli,  that  she  pined  away. 
Some  say  that  Picus  was  the  son  of  Pilumnus, 
and  that  he  gave  out  prophecies  to  his  subjects 
by  means  of  a  favorite  woodpecker;  from  wliich 
originated  the  fable  of  his  being  metamorphosed 
into  that  bird. 

Picus  (John),  earl  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning,  was  the  youngest  child  of 
John  Francb  Picus,  earl  of  Mirandola  and  Con- 
cordia; and  was  bom  in  1463.  The  progress 
that  he  made  in  letters  was  extremely  rapid. 
He  was  the  scholar  of  R.  Jochanan,  a  German 
Jew,  who  confirmed  his  natural  fondness  for  the 
cabalistical  writings.  After  visiting  the  most 
famous  universities  of  France  and  Italy,  he  went 
to  Rome;  where,  in  1486,  before  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  published  900  propositions 
in  logic,  mathemiUics,  physics,  divinity,  cabalis- 
tic learning,  and  magic,  drawn  not  only  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  from  Jewish  and 
Arabian  wri  ten ;  subjoining  to  his  advertisement, 
that,  '  if  any  philosopher  or  divine  would  come 
to  Rome  to  dispute  with  him  upon  any  or  all  uf 
them,  he  would  defray  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney from  the  remotest  comers  of  Italy.'  But, 
some  of  his  propositions  being  charged  with 
heresy,  he  was  forbid  to  dispute  upon  them.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-eiglit  lie  confined  himself 
wholly  to  tlie  study  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
undertook  to  combat  the  Jews  and  Mahometans, 
as  well  as  to  confound  judicial  astrology.  lie 
died  in  1494,  in  his  thirty-second  year.  He  was 
called  tlie  phanix  of  his  age,  and  by  Scaliger 
Monstrum  sine  V'itio.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed. 

Picus  (John  Francis),  prince  of  Mirandola, 
nephew  of  John  Picus  mentioned  above,  was 
born  about  the  year  1409.  He  cultivated  learn- 
ing and  the  sciences  after  the  example  of  his 
uncle ;  but  had  a  principality  and  dominions  lo 
superintend,  which  involved  him  in  great  trou- 
bles, and  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  twice 
driven  from  his  principality,  and  twice  restored ; 
and  at  last,  in  I'is.t,  wa.s,  together  with  his  eldest 
son  Albert,  assassuiated  in  his  own  castle  by 
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his  nephew  Galeoti.  tie  vras  a  great  lorer  of 
letters ;  and  such  of  liis  works  as  were  then  com- 
posed were  inserted  in  the  Slrasbtirgh  editiuo  of 
bis  uncle's  in  1504,  and  continued  in  future  im- 
pressions, besides  some  others  which  were  never 
collected. 

Piers,  the  woodpecker,  in  ornithology,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  pics.     The  beak  is 
straight,  and  consists  of  many  sides,  and  is  like 
a  wedge  at  the  point:  the  nostrils  are  covered 
with  bristly  feathers ;  the  tongue  is  round  like  a 
worm,  very  long,  and  sharp  at  the  point,  which 
is   beset   with   bristles   bent   backwards.      The 
gland  characteristic,  says  Latham,  of  these  birds 
u  the  tongue  (which  in  no  bird  is  similar,  the 
I  ■wryneck  excepted,  whose  other  characters,  how- 
ever, differ  too  widely  to  give  it  place  in  this 
class),  the  muscles  necessary  to  the  motions  of 
which  are  singular  and  worthy  of  notice  ;  afTord- 
ing  the  animal  meau^  of  darting  it  forwards  the 
whole  length,  or  drawing  it  within  the  mouth  at 
will.     Mr.  Latham  enumerates  no  fewer  than  fiAy 
!  ipecies  of  woodpeckers,  and  nine  varieties.   The 
fxnost  remarkable  are:   I.   P.  auratus,  the  gold- 
p'Winged  woodpecker,  is  about  eleven  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  five  ounces.    The  bill  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  is  somi^what  bent,  and 
is  not  square  but  roundish,  ridged  only  on  the 
top,  the  point  being  sharp ;  the  upper  parts  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  ash-colored ;    the  hind 
bead  is  red ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
fore  part  of  the  nect,  are  pale  yellow ;  on  each 
'  Bide  of  the  head  is  a  stripe  of  black,  from  the 
I  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  neck;  the  back, 
tlcapulars,  and  wing-covers,  arc  of  a  gray  brown 
•  color,  transversely  striated  with  black  lines ;  the 
rump  is  whitish ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  sides,  are 
whitish-yellow,  and  each  feather  is  marked  with 
a  round  black  spot  at  the  tip ;  on  tlie  middle  of 
the  breast  there  is  a  large  crescent  of  black  ;  the 
thislis,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  are  black 
and  white  mixed ;    the  t|uills  are  brown,  with 
yellow  shafts  spotted  with  brown  on  the  outer 
edge;    the    tail    is   blackish,    being   outwardly 
edged   with   gray ;   the   other  feather  is  dotted 
with  whitish  on  the  margins ;  the  shafts  of  all 
but  the  two  middle  feathers  are  yellow  half  way 
from  the  base;  and  the  legs  and  claws  are  brown. 
Tlie  female  differs  in  having  the  crown  and  neck 
,  behind  gray-brown  ;  the  hind  head  of  a  le<s  vivid 
ted;  and  the  greater  quills  not  spotted  on  the 
cadges.    She  also   wants  the  black  list  on  the 
hroat,   but   otherwise   is   like  the  male.     This 
cies  inhabits  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Canada, 
|:khd   abounds   in   New  .ier»ey  and  about  New 
[York,  where  it  is  called  by  some  hittock  or  pint, 
hand  by  others  high-hole.     Doth  the  former  names 
ibave  some  relation  to  its  note;  and  the  latter, 
("perhaps,  to  the  situation  of  the  nest.    It  is  almost 
T'Continually  on  the  ground,  and  is  not  obsen'ed 
■  to  climb  on  the  trees  like  others  of  the  genus. 
Ill  lives  chiefly  on  insects,  and  is  commonly  very 
bt,  so  as  to  be  thought  very  palatable  for  the 
table.     It  stays  all  the  year.     In  its  form,  and 
iome  of  its  qualities,  it  resembles  the  cuckoo. 
^'It  flies  to  the  top  of  trees,  and  sits  occasionally  on 
the    branches.      Korsler,    in   the    Philosophical 
Transactions,  says  it  is  a  bird  of  pas»:ige  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  visiting  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Albany  Fort  in  April,  and  leanog  kt 
September :  that  it  lays  from  four  to  six  tm,\ 
hollow  trees,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  olDO  i| 
sects. 

2.  P.  erythrocephalus,  the  red-hcad«d 

flecker,  is  about  eight  inches  and  ihivc-qu 
ong,  and  weighs  two  ounces.  The  hill  iii 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  of  a  lead 
witJi  a  black  tip;  the  irides  are  dosky ;  the  I 
and  the  neck  arc  of  a  most  lieautiful  cninsei| 
the  back  and  wings  are  black  ;  the  rump,  1 
and  belly,  are  white ;  the  first  ten  quilU  i 
black,  the  eleventli  black  and  white,  and 
others  are  white  with  black  shafU :  the  tail  j 
black  and  cuneiform  ;  the  legs  and  clawi  ue  I 
a  lead  color.  The  cock  and  hen  are  very  i 
alike.  This  species  inliabils  V'ir^nia,  Car»lli 
Canada,  and  most  of  the  parts  of  North  Amcr  ~ 
but,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  it  migrates  i 
or  less  to  the  south,  according  to  the  mvailfl 
the  season ;  and  upon  this  circumstance  tht  \ 
pie  of  North  America  forclel  the  rigor  or  ( 
inency  of  the  ensuing  winter.  Kalm 
ttiat  it  is  a  very  common  bird,  and  u 
destructive  to  the  maize  fields  and  oicli 
pecking  through  the  ears  of  maiie,  and  de 
ing  great  quantities  of  apples.  In  some  ; 
they  are  more  numerous  than  in  othen, 
they  attack  the  orchards  where  the  sweet  i 
grow,  which  they  eat  so  far  that  nothing  i 
but  the  mere  peels.  Some  yean  ago  iheie  nut 
premium  of  two-pence  per  head  paid  fmo  T 
piiblic  fund  to  extirpate  these  pemicioos  bii  ^ 
They  are  likewise  very  fond  of  acorns.  la  \"ii 
ginia  and  Carolina  they  stay  the  whole  yaat.  t ' 
are  not  seen  in  such  numbers  in  winter  i 
summer.  During  the  winter  they  are  very  I 
and  often  come  into  the  houses,  as  the  r«iibi 
does  in  England.  Tliis  species  is  found  i 
in  old  trees  ;  and  the  noise  tbey  make  wilk  1 
bills  may  be  heard  above  a  mile  distauL 
builds  the  earliest  of  all  the  woodptckers,  i 
generally  pretty  high  from  the  ground.  It  ill 
counted  very  good  eating. 

3.  P.  flavus,  the  yellow  woodpecker,  it  i 
nine   inches   long.    I'he  bill  is  of  a  ^ 
white,  and  more  than  an  inch  long ;  the  I 
head  is  crested  ;  the  head  itself,  the  nctk,  i 
whole  body,  are  covered  with  dirty-whiW  ( 
thers ;  from  the  lower  jaw  to  the  cut,  OD  t 
side,  there  is  a  red  stnpe ;  the  wiog-cavefUl 
brown  and   edged  with  yellowish,  and  SOM 
(he  greater  ones  are  mixed  with  rnfoos  oal 
inner  web :  the  quills  are  brown  or  rofcu:  ^ 
tail  is  black ;  the  legs  and  clawi  are  gray.   TM* 
species  is  common  at  Cayenne,  aaA  »  oUrf 
there  chapenlicr  jaune.     It  nuikes  it*  ncM  ii«M 
trees  which  are  rotten  within  ;   making  wiik  iV 
bill  a  hole  from  without,  at  fint  horiMOHl,  h^ 
declining  downward  as  soon  as  it  ba  piM^ 
through  the  sound  part,  till  it  is  at  laat  a  k^ 
and  a  half  below  the  first  opfning.     Ibc  kadt 
lays  three  white,  and  nearlv  round,  tffgt,  uAi 
young  are  hatched  about  the  beginning  of  Afl 
The  male  bears  his  share  in  th«  wont  widk  I 
female ;  and,  in  her  absence,  keeps  •• 
the  entrance  of  the  hole.    The  note  of  i 
is  a  kind  of  whistle  lix  times  repealed,  of  l 
the  two  or  three  last  ait  in  a  gnvcr  i 


ftraile  wants  the  red  band  on 
r  bead  which  the  male  has.  Speci- 
f.  some  are  of  that  dirty-white,  as  Brys- 
fibe*  it,  othen  of  a  light-yellow  ;  which 
the  case  in  a  specimen  in  the  Leverian 
;  this  is  thirteen  inches  in  length. 
tiar,tbe  peat  spotted  woodpecker, weighs 
cs  and  three-qnarters ;  the  length  is  nine 
ke  breadth  sixteen.  The  bill  is  one  and 
'  long,  of  a  black  horn  colnr.  Tlie  irides 

Tile  forehead  is  of  a  pale  bulf-color ; 
9  of  the  head  a  glossy  black ;  the  hind 
ni  with  a  rich  deep  crimson  spot.  The 
re  white,  bounded  beneath  by  a  black 
L  passes  from  the  comer  of  the  month, 
Minds  the  hind  part  of  the  head.  The 
Bciicled  with  a  black  color ;  the  throat 
K  are  of  a  yellowish-white ;  the  vent- 
fa  fine  light  crimson.  The  back,  rump, 
lU  of  the  tail,  and  lesser  coverts  of  the 
re  black;  the  scapular  feathers,  and 
ijoioing  to  them,  are  white.  The  quill 
are   black,   elegantly   marked  on  each 

foood  white  spots.  Ttie  four  middle 
at  the  tail  are  black,  the  next  tipped 
|r-jellow  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  two  out- 
^ ;  the  upi<€r  parts  a  dirty-white.  Tlie 
leathen  marked  on  each  web  with  two 
iti;  the  next  with  two  on  the  inner  web, 

one  on  the  other.  The  legs  are  of  a 
tt.  The  female  wants  that  beautiful 
•pot  on  the  head ;  in  other  respects  the 
both  igree.  Tliis  species  is  much  more 
n  than  the  vindis.  No.  10,  and  keeps 
r  in  the  woods.  They  are  pretty  com- 
Eaglandi  Fnoce,  Germany,  and  other 
Europe,  frequenting  the  woods,  and  are 
■Cl  with  in  America.     They  are  veiy 

■od  hide  themselves  when  observed. 
■M  ^ility  nilh  which  these  birds 
BmI  ascend  the  trees  is  surprising. 
aartius,  the  greatest  black  woodpecker, 
^At  site  of  a  jackdaw,  being  about 
jjKkei  long ;  the  bill  it  nearly  two 
|Bbalf  in  length,  of  a  dark  ash  color, 
Eb  on  the  sides ;  the  irides  are  pale 
gdtbe  eyelids  are  naked  according  to 

•I  whole  bird  is  black,  except  the 
[bead,  which  is  vermilion  ;  the  first 
is  the  shortest,  and  the  two  middle 
n,  which  are  longer  than  the  others, 
BMW  a  little  rounded  ;  the  legs  are  of 
ItTi  covered  with  feathers  on  the  fore 
Ur  their  length.  The  female  differs 
wak  in  having  the  hind  head  only  red, 
|>  whole  crown  of  the  head;  and  the 
the  plumage  has  a  strong  cast 
Sometimes  tlie  red  on  the  hind 
'  wanting ;  and  indeed  both  male 
in  different  subjects,  in  their 
the  head.  Thus  spccios  is 
enl  of  Enropc,  but  ii  niimc- 
kny.  It  IS  not  an  inhabitant 
IV  Fmnce,  biut  it  is  found  in  Sweden, 
mI,  bikI  Denmark,  though  not  in  winter. 
la  oU  ash  and  poplar  trees,  making 
nests  ;  and  Frisch  observes  that 
:  a  tree  that  it  is  soon  after 
I  the  wind ;  and  that  under  the 


bushel  '.» 

dust  and  bits  of  wood.  The  female  lays  two  or 
or  three  white  eggs,  the  color  of  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  whole  of  the  genus. 

6.  P.  medius,  the  middle-sized  woodpecker, 
agrees  with  the  major  (No.  4)  in  colors  and  siie, 
excepting  that  the  crown  of  the  head  of  this  is 
of  a  rich  crimson ;  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the 
male  of  the  former  black ;  and  the  crimson  is  in 
form  of  a  bar  on  the  hind  part.  Birds  thus 
marked  have  been  shot  in  Lancashire,  and  other 
parts  of  England ;  but  Mr.  Pennant  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  varieties,  or  distinct  species. 

7.  P.  minor,  the  least  spotted  woodpecker, 
scarcely  weighs  an  ounce  :  the  length  is  six  mches ; 
the  breadth  eleven.  The  forehead  is  a  dirty 
white  :  the  crown  of  the  head  in  the  male  of  a 
beautiful  crimson:  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the 
neck  are  white,  bounded  by  a  bed  of  black  be- 
neath the  former.  The  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  black ; 
others  varied  with  black  and  white  ;  the  breast 
and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white  :  the  crown  of  the 
head,  in  the  female,  is  white ;  the  feet  are  of  a 
lead  color.  It  has  all  the  characters  and  actions 
of  the  greater  kind,  but  is  not  so  often  met  with. 
BufTon  affirms  that  it  inhabits  most  |>aTts  of 
France.  It  approaches  near  habitations  in  win- 
ter, and  may  be  seen  in  orchards  adjoining  to 
houses.  It  builds  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  and 
often  disputes  the  right  of  possession  with  the 
little  colemouse.  Willoughby  says  it  is  called  in 
England  by  the  name  of  hickwall.  It  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  higher  parts  of  Asia. 

8.  P.  principalis,  the  white-billed  woodpecker, 
is  somewhat  bigger  than  the  martius  (No.  5)  and 
equal  in  size  to  a  crow.  It  b  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  weighs  about  twenty  ounces.  The 
bill  is  while  as  ivory,  three  inches  long,  and 
channelled ;  the  irides  are  yellow,  and  on  the 
hind  head  is  an  erect  pointed  crest,  of  a  fine  red 
color,  some  of  the  feathers  of  which  are  two 
inches  long ;  the  head  itself,  and  the  body  in  ge- 
neral, are  black  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
rump,  ami  upper  tail-coverts,  are  white ;  from 
the  eye  there  arises  a  stripe  of  white,  which 
passes  on  each  side  of  the  neck  down  to  the 
back ;  three  or  four  of  the  prime  quills  are  black, 
but  the  rest  are  white ;  the  tail  is  cuneiform,  and 
of  the  same  color  as  the  body ;  the  legs  and 
claws  are  also  bhick.  This  species  inliabils  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  New  Spain,  and  Brasil,  and  is 
called  by  the  Spaniards  carpenter,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  as  this,  as  well  as  the  other  species, 
make  a  great  noise  with  the  bill  against  the  tree, 
in  the  woods,  where  they  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work,  making, 
according  to  Catesby,  in  an  hour  or  two  a  bushel 
of  chips.  He  adds  that  the  Canadian  Indians 
make  use  of  the  bills  of  these  birds  for  coronets, 
setting  them  round  in  a  wreath  with  the  points 
outnards;  and  that  the  northern  Indians  pur- 
chase them  of  the  southern  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  buck  skins'  per  bill.  Kalm  says  they  are 
found  in  New  .lersey,  though  very  seldom,  and 
only  at  certain  seasons. 

9.  P.  pubescens,  the  little  wookpecker,  ac- 
cording to  Calr^by,  weighs  only  about  an  ounce 
and  a  hall'.     Brisson  tavs  it  is  larger  than  the 
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smallest  of  our  European  species,  being  about 
iive  inches  and  a  half  loni;.  The  bill  is  about 
eight  lines  long,  and  of  a  horn  color ;  the  top  of 
tliu  head  is  black,  and  oo  each  side  above  the  eye 
is  a  white  line  ;  the  hind  head  is  red  :  the  hind 
parts  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  rump  ar^  black, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  of  white 
passing  down  the  middle  to  ttie  rump ;  the  sca- 
pulars, upper  wing,  and  tail-coverts  are  black  ; 
the  greater  wing-coverts  and  quills  are  spotted 
with  white ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
pale  gray ;  the  tail  is  black ;  the  four  middle 
feathers  are  plain,  the  rest  are  barred  willi  white 
and  black;  and  the  legs  and  claws  are  black. 
The  female  has  no  red  on  the  hind  head.  Lin- 
nxus  says  tliat  the  outer  tail-feather  is  white, 
marked  with  four  black  spots.  This  species  in- 
habits Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to 
Kalm,  it  abounds  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  the 
most  daring  and  dangerous  to  orchards.  As 
soon  as  it  has  pecked  one  hole  in  a  tree,  it  makes 
another  close  to  the  first,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, proceeding  till  it  has  made  a  circle  of  holes 
quite  round  the  tree ;  and  the  apple-trees  in  the 
orchards  have  often  several  rings  of  holes  round 
the  stem,  insomuch  that  the  tree  frequently  dries 
up  and  decays. 

10.  P.  viridis,  the  green  woodpecker,  weighs 
six  ounces  and  a  half;  its  length  is  thirteen 
inches,  the  braadth  twenty  and  a  half;  the  bill 
is  dusky,  triangular,  and  nearly  two  inches  long ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  crimson,  spotted  wiih 
black,  and  the  males  have  a  rich  crimson  mark 
beneath  the  blackness  ;  the  back,  neck,  and 
lesser  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  green  ;  the  rump 
of  a  pale  yellow;  the  whole  of  tlie  under  part  of 
the  body  is  of  a  very  |)ale  green,  and  the  thighs 
and  vent  are  marked  with  dusky  lines ;  the  legs 
and  feet  are  of  a  cinereous  green  ;  the  tail  con- 
sists of  ten  stiff  feathers,  whose  ends  ate  gene- 
rally broken,  as  tlie  bird  rests  on  them  in  climb- 
ing ;  their  tips  are  black ;  the  rest  of  each  is 
alternately  barred  with  dusky  and  deep  green. 
These  birds  feed  entirely  on  insects ;  and  their 
principal  action  is  that  of  climbing  up  and  down 
the  bcKlies  or  boughs  of  trees ;  for  ine  firit  pur- 
pose they  are  provided  with  a  long  slender  tongue, 
armed  with  a  sharp  bone,  and  barbed  on  each 
side,  which  by  the  means  of  a  curious  apparatus 
of  muscles  they  can  exert  at  pleasure,  darting  it 
to  a  great  length  into  the  cliffs  of  the  bark, 
tninsluing  and  drawing  out  the  insects  that  Inrk 
there.  Tbey  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of 
trees;  in  order,  therefore,  to  force  their  way  into 
these  cavities,  their  bills  arc  formed  strong,  very 
hard,  and  wedge-like  at  the  end ;  Dr.  Derhara 
observes,  that  a  neat  ridge  runs  along  the  top, 
as  if  an  arti.st  had  designed  it  for  strengtli  and 
beauty.  Yet  it  has  not  power  to  penetrate  a 
sound  tree ;  their  perforation  of  any  tree  i$  a 
warning  to  the  owner  to  throw  it  down.  Their 
legs  are  short,  but  strong;  their  thighs  very  mus- 
cular: their  toes  disposed  two  backward,  two 
forward ;  the  feathers  of  the  tail  very  stiff,  sharp 
pointed,  and  bending  downwards.  Hie  first 
three  circumstances  admirably  concur  to  enable 
thera  to  run  up  and  down  the  sides  of  trees 
with  great  security ;  and  the  strength  of  the  tail 
supports  them  firmly  when  they  continue  long  ui 


one  place,  either  where  they  find  pleoly 
or  while  they  are  forming  an  access  to  th 
part  of  the  timber.  Tliis  form  of  the  I 
their  flight  very  aukward,  as  it  inclil) 
body  down,  and  forces  them  to  fly  wM 
and  frequent  jerks  when  they  would  t4 
even  keep  in  a  line.  Tliis  species  Cee^ 
oo  the  ground  than  any  other  of  the  M 
of  thein  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows) 
and  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  beauttfl 
transparent  white.  These  birds  soiiietia| 
in  a  hollow  ash  or  other  tree,  fiAeen  4| 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  male  and  M 
It  by  turns  to  bore  through  the  living  pQ 
wood,  till  tliey  come  to  the  rotten  pw1,1 
after  being  hollowed  out  to  a  proper  da| 
lay  their  eggs,  which  are  generally  greefl 
small  black  spots.  These  holes  are  I 
that  a  man  may  thrust  his  whole  arm  d^ 
of  them  till  he  reach  the  eggs.  The  vol 
climb  up  and  down  the  tree  before  Vtef 
The  holes  of  the  woodiiecker  are  at  | 
round  as  if  made  by  a  pair  of  compaMM 
hatches,  starlings,  and  baLs,  frequentlyl 
these  holes  when  deserted.  Both  rii 
Klein  mistake  in  saying  that  the  feoMJ 
not  the  red  crown ;  for  even  the  ]ro«ia| 
the  nest  have  the  appearance  of  it ;  M 
not  become  of  a  full  red  till  after  the  M 
They  are  fond  of  bees,  and  make  grMi 
among  them.  Salcrae  says  they  are  foa 
markets  of  Italy.  In  Sir  A.  Lever'n 
there  was  a  variety  of  this  bird  of  a  stfl 
except  the  crown,  which  is  Euntly  mail 
red. 

PID'DLE,  t;.  n.  &  ii.i.  This  woitl  i 
in  its  etymology,  says  Johnson.  Skinn 
it  from  Ital.  piuiulo,  or  Fr.  jietit. 
Lye  thinks  it  the  diminutive  of  the  We 
to  eat ;  perhaps  it  comes  from  pedd' 
in  little  things.  It  is  used  also  as  a 
of  puddle. 

From  stomach  shan,  and  hearty  I 
To  jiiddlt  like  a  lady  breeding. 

Svifl't  J 

I  speak  only  of  the  geoerai  outlint  of  I 
stitution  ;  pidiiling  objectioni  may  be  mad) 
cular  parts,  and  experience  will  point  outj 
•ity  of  rtcoDsidering  many  ihiogs. 

PI  F.,  n.  t.     Derived  by  Skinner 
to  build,  that  is,  to  build  of  paste; 
by  contraction  from  pasty ;  a  crust 
something  in  it. 

No  man's  pie  is  fteed 
From  his  ambition  fiagar. 

Mincins  the  meat  in  pin  iareth  tbepn 
tcolh,  aad  more  Dounsliing  to  tbesa  tbcl 
teeth. 

lie  it  the  very  Withers  of  the  city  ; 
thought  more  editions  of  his  works  than  i 
to  lay  ondor  all  their  pit$  at  a  lord  mayor*!  I 

rhuie  your  matcritU  light  , 
Fnim  thence  of  coorw  the  figure  will  a 
And  elegance  adorn  the  lurface  of  your 

tJA  bwf  or  /lie-cnut,  if  wu'd  mwl 
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Fr.  pie ;  Lat.  pica.  A  mag- 
pie ;   a   party-colored    bird: 
oeoce  of  various  colon :  pie- 
^bald  and  pied  signify  varie- 

•  arili  diichugc  the*  for  pulling  the  rest. 

Tiuirr. 
I(  la  att,  which  in  their  pMncu  shares 
■tficaiiag  oatuTb. 

Sukfart.   Wmttr'i  TaU. 
m  croaked  boano  on  the  chimney's  top, 
tBBffitt  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

SuiJirpeare, 
I  Mfliags  which  were  streaked  and  pifd, 
if  at  Jacob's  hire.  Id.  Uenkanl  of  Vnice. 
iCda  an  spotted  in  their  tongues.     Bacon. 
Tkt  seat,  the  soft  wxwl  of  the  bee. 
bi  cpnr.  nllantly  (o  see, 
K  wing  ot  a  pitd  butterfly, 
trow  'twas  simple  tmuming.         Draxilon, 
(aire  to   take  such  as  have  their  feathers 
ricat  and  various  coloun.  Abbot. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  ;>i«l, 
tanow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.         Jfillon. 
It  was  a  particoloured  dresa 
r  patched  and  ptttxUd  languages. 

Hitdibm. 
■ght  lb*  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
I  raiee  aoda'd  the  chattering  pi*  ? 
Ity  want.  Drydea. 

mmid  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
nat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds 
abroad  in  a  pitbaUi  livery  of  coarse  patches 
wad  ihnda.  Li-rkt. 

n  phaiad  to  bear  of  a  pitbaUl  horse  that  is 
tt  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole 
I  baa  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 

S;*<:talor. 
I  falefc'd,  and  pitbald,  linsey-woolsey  bro- 

"». 

■Bmcn  I  sleerelesa  some,  and  shirtless 
bn.  Popi. 

Lt,  Su.pie;  fr.pie.  Ad  old  popish 
ook,  so  called,  as  is  supposed,  from  the 
colon  of  the  text  and  rubric.  '  Cock 
'  Mrs  Dr.  Johnson,  '  was  a  slight  ex- 
ia  obakspeare's  time,  of  which  I  know 
MMUBK-'  It  means  the  abore,  a  book  of 
;  anibric.  Lai.  roccus  and  piui. 
■da,  oooe  ;  we  suy  for  you. 
■thing,  I  thank  you.  Sir ; 
k  wd  pis  you  shall  sot  chav.  Sir  ;  come, 
«•.  gfahpeiw.  Abrry  IViwi  of  mtuiur. 
'omvoL.  CovsT,  in  English  law,  curia 
lv«rmti,  the  court  of  Dusty-foot,  from 
cb  pied,  M3,  and  poudreux,  pulreni- 
court  bela  in  fain,  to  administer  justice 
I  anl  tellers,  and  for  redress  of  di<ior- 
unjtted  in  them.  Skene,  de  Verbor. 
■bo  Po-pulvetosus  say;,  the  word  sig- 
ipbodd  ;  especially  a  pedlar,  who  has 
n^  therefore  must  hare  justice  sum- 
llaiaiMtKd  to  hmi,  viz.  within  three 
tad  dnw  flowmgs  of  the  sea.  Bracton, 
•CL  1,  c.  6,  num.  6,  calls  it  Justitiam 
Ml.  Of  this  court,  read  the  statute  1 7 
^C.3:  4  Inst.  272:  and  Cromp.  Jur. 
■OMf  our  Saxon  ancestors  it  was  called 
•fOMl,  i  e.  a  court  of  merchandise,  or 
[  ■WR*  of  buying  and  selling.  It  is 
ti  m  Doctor  and  Student,  c.  5,  which 
li^coart  incideot  to  fain  and  markets. 


to  b«  held  only  during  the  time  that  the  lairs  are 
kept.— Cowell.  The  fair  of  St.  Giles,  held  on 
the  hill  of  that  name,  near  the  city  of  Winches- 
ter, by  virtue  of  letters  patent  of  king  Edw.  IV'., 
has  a  court  of  Pie-powder  of  a  transceiidant  ju- 
risdictian  ;  the  judges  whereof  are  called  justices 
of  the  Pavilion,  and  have  their  power  from  the 
bishop  of  Winchester. 

PIECES  n.  I.,  V.  a.,  Si  V.  n.^     Freuch piece  ; 

Piece'le-ss,  fli/;.  Mtal.   pizia,  jit- 

PtLcr.'iit.jiL,iulj.  &  adv.  j  cia ;  Span./)ic2u; 

barb.  Lat.  pttia.  A  part;  fragment;  portion; 
complete  part  or  specimen  ;  picture  ;  composi- 
tion; performance;  great  or  small  gun;  coin: 
to  piece  is  to  add  to  or  repair  by  pieces :  hence  to 
join ;  unite  ;  coalesce :  pieceless,  an  obsolete  ad- 
jective for  whole;  not  mode  up  of  separate  or  dif- 
ferent pieces  :  piece-meal  (Sax.  pice-mel),  in 
pieces  ;  single;  separate :  a-piece  b  an  idiomali 
cal  expression  for  '  to  each '  (piece  or  person) ; 
'  of  a-piece,'  signifies  like,  i.  e.  as  of  the  same 
piece. 

Bring  it  out  pitce  by  pitct.  Eitk.  xxiv.  26. 

The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
been  pulled  in  pitca  of  them,  commanded  to  take 
him  by  force.  AcU. 

When  he  comelh  to  experience  of  lerrice  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a  pitcr  or  a  piite,  he  maketh  as  worthy  a 
soldier  as  any  nation  he  meetetb  with,  8pfn$tr. 

Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  great  piaon, 
did  batter  the  mount. 

KntilUt't  HiMtoty  of  tht  Turks. 

A  pieet  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed. 

Shafupeart, 
I  speak  too  long,  but  'lis  to  piece  the  time. 

To  draw  it  out  in  length.  U.  Merduiitt  of  Venie*. 

He  piecu  Mt  his  wife's  inclination  ;  he  gives  her 
folly,  motion,  and  advantage.  Sujuptatt. 

Alany  of  Ibo  ships  have  brass  pitctt,  whereas  every 
piece  at  least  requires  four  gunners  to  attend  it. 

linieiffh't  Eataya. 

Plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  it  may 
spread  into  generations,  aud  not  be  pieced  from  with- 
out. Bacon. 

The  cunning  priest  chose  Plantagenet  to  he  the 
subject  his  pupil  should  personate  ;  because  be  was 
more  in  the  present  speech  of  the  people,  and  it 
pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  tlie  bruit 
of  Plantagenei's  escape.  Id. 

In  those  poor  types  of  Cod,  round  ci^cle^  :  so  1 
Religion's  types  the  pitctiat  centres  flow,  > 

And  are  in  all  the  lines  which  always  go.  ) 

Z><>niir. 

He  strook  his  helme,  full  where  his  plume  did 
stand. 
On  which  it  fiact-mtal  brake,  and  fell  from  his  un- 
happy hand.  Chapman. 
I'll  be  torn  piecemeal  by  a  horse. 
Ere  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse. 

liudibmt. 
Truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mixed, 
That  all  seems  unifoim  and  of  a  piece. 

noipoitunm. 

1  demand,  concerning  all  those  creatures  that  have 
eyes  and  eara,  whether  Siey  might  not  have  had  only 
one  eye,  and  one  ear  t-piett.  Uort. 

It  IS  accounted  a  piVcr  of  eicellent  knowledge,  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  land.  TUhlMm. 

VV  hether  the  piVing  out  of  an  old  man's  life  is 
worth  the  paini,,  I  cannot  tell.  7'rmpJ«. 

If  unnatural,  iho  finest  colours  are  but  dawbing, 
and  llie  pica  is  t  beautiful  monsler  at  the  best, 

Drt/dn. 
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My  own  ii  i/a  puet  with  his,  and,  were  hf  living, 
thev  are  siuch  he  would  have  written.  Id, 

Too  justly  ravished  fiom  an  age  lite  this  : 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  ojf'  u  pirce.  Id. 

When  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made 
lequcst,  that  his  bouse  and  bis  bcdy  might  be  all  of 
■  piecr.  l.'FMrangi. 

Tiiese  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that  lie 
icatlered  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they  not 
manifest  fragments  and  pUret  of  these  grea  ter  niassics  ? 

Burnft. 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers, 
to  die  by  piectmtai,  and  lai>g;uish  nnder  coughs  or 
consumptions.  SiwlA. 

He  wrote  several  pitctt  which  he  did  not  assume 
tlw  honour  of.  Adiliiim. 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  we  an  object, 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  a  pirn  of  a  Latin  poet  or 
historian .  Id. 

Other  blasphemies  level,  some  at  one  attribute, 
some  at  another ;  but  this,  by  a  more  compendious 
impiety,  shoots  at  bis  very  being,  and,  as  if  it  scorned 
these  pifctmeat  giiiles.  sets  up  a  single  monster  big 
enough  to  devour  them  all. 

Ooirmmrnt  I'f  the  Ttmgue. 
Wlien  once  the  poet's  honour  cea»es. 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove  : 

And  Doileau,  for  eight  hundred  pitca, 
Makes  Lo'iis  uke  the  wall  of  Jove.  Prior. 

Why  did  1  not  his  carcase  yiecemtal  tear. 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea  ?  Dtrham. 

The  ball  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  stick,  or 
of  the  body  of  the  pi<c<  out  of  which  it  is  shot 

Clieyne. 

Each  heavenly  picea  unweary'd  we  compare. 
Match  Raphael  i  grace  with  thy  loved  Guido's  air. 

Pope. 

I'iiermtal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate.  li. 

His  other  pitett  were  read  only  by  those  few  i.-ho 
delight  in  obsolete  books.  Jehrum, 

{'tF.cE,  in  matters  of  money,  signifies  some- 
times the  same  thing  with  spcc'es ;  and  some- 
times, by  adding  the  value  of  the  pieces,  it  is 
used  to  express  such  as  liave  ro  other  particular 
name. 

Ptr.cE  is  also  a  kind  of  money  of  account, 
or  rather  a  manner  of  accounting,  used  among 
the  negroes  on  llie  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa. 
See  Money. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary  or 
charge.  Tlie  honorable  pieces  of  (he  .shield  are 
the  chief,  fesi,  bend,  pale,  bar,  cross,  saltier, 
chevron,  and  in  general  all  those  which  lake  u]) 
one-third  of  the  field,  when  alone,  and  in  wliat 
manner  soever  it  be.    See  HEitALnRT. 

PiEcrj,  in  the  military  art,  include  all  sorts 
of  great  guns  and  mortar.  Battering  pieces  are 
the  larger  sort  of  guns  used  at  sieges  for  making 
the  breaches;  such  are  the  twenty-four  pounder 
and  culvcrinc,  the  one  carrying  a  twenty-four 
and  the  other  an  eighteen  pound  hall.  Field 
pieces  are  twelve  pounders,  six  poiuulcrs,  &c., 
which  march  with  the  army.  A  soldier's  fire- 
lock is  likewise  called  his  piece. 

PIEDMONT,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  form- 
ing the  north-west  portion  of  Italy,  having 
France  on  the  west,  and  Lombardy  on  the  east. 
It  is  the  principal  continental  province  of  the 
kingdom,  and  contiiins  a  sup<.'rficial  extent  of 
nearly  13,000  square  milts',  which  presents  a 
'•vcecssion  of  mountains  and  hilN,  commencing 


to  the  west  with  the  loftiest  of  the  , 
gi-adually  diminishing  in  height  as  theyi_ 
the  beautiful  plains  which  form  the  ceaj 
of  the  province,  and  extend  to  Lei 
Piedmont  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  luH 
north  to  wait.  It  is  watered  in  its  wtiaiS 
by  the  Po,  which  receives  a  number  ^ 
and  streams  descending  from  the  moaM 
(he  two  Doras,  the  Stura,  Urco,  Sesui,.| 
Borbio,  and  \'aro.  In  the  mountainoiM 
of  tlie  province,  the  snow  and  ictj 
during  a  great  part  of  (he  year;  in  dl 
the  climate  during  winter  is  lempenteyl 
heat  of  summer  is  moderated  by  the  riq 
the  Alps.  Piedmont  is  considered  ifat 
the  soil  consisting  for  the  most  part  ■ 
sandy  loam,  which,  with  extensive  M 
produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  balj 
and  maize ;  and  in  the  lower  grounds  rill 
hills  are  in  general  covered  with  vineyvt 
produce  of  which  is  abundant,  but  not  4 
rior  quality,  (olives,  almonds,  chestndl 
oranges,  and  lemons  are  also  raised,  l 
tures  are  extensive,  and  the  rearing  d 
forms  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  india 
still  greater  is  the  culture  of  silk,  which  | 
in  immense  quantities,  and  preferred  t^ 
other  silks  of  Italy.  In  mineral  proA 
too,  Piedmont  is  the  richest  tract  in  lid 
principal  manufactures  are  the  spina 
weaving  of  silk  ;  linen,  cotton,  and  wool 
also  made.  The  exports  consist  of  ( 
manufactured  silk,  cattle,  wine,  fruit, 
hides,  and  wool. 

lady  Morgan's  lively  representalioi 
first  impressions  produced  by  tlie  >e 
Piedmont,  on  descending  theColtooiuii 
shall  here  tianscribe  : — 

'  The  traveller  who  ascends  froip  , 
bourg,  shivering  with  cold  and  shuddef 
apprehension,  descends  into  tlie  town  i 
glowing  under  the  rays  of  summer  laj 
not  more  intoxicated  by  their  '  tofk  I 
warmth '  than  by  (he  pleasurable 
which  a((ends  the  first  arrival  in  a 
known  and  unexplored.  The  si 
moral  distinctions,  the  fading  of  one 
another,  is  first  observed  at  the  last 
of  Mount  Cents,  where  the  postilions 
the  traveller's  questions  in  a  jargon  cd 
of  bad  French,  Italian,  and  Piedmont' 
nadire's  dis(inc(ions  are  more  btoadly 
Not  a  trace  of  (he  eminendy  F^rencb 
is(ics  of  (he  Savoyards  can  be  found 
pula(ion  on  the  l(alian  side  of  the 

'  The  pass  of  Suso,  opening  ita 
at  the  foot  of  (he  Co((onian  Alp*, 
its  antique  fortress,  the  Bninctta, 
infinite  importance  in  days  when  milii 
were  guided  by  the  obstacles  or  Eicili 
nature  supplied  ;  and  it  had  ob(aiiied 
of  I.a  chiava  d'l(alia.    The  town  of  ~ 
the  capital  of  Piedmont   under  it* 
is  small   and  inconsiderable;  but" 
not  only  by  a  popul.ition  that 
priests  and  soldiers,  but  by  the 
which  cover  the  walls  even  of  its 


ings 
into 


,  converting  sties  into  statioot,) 
omiori  -«.     Many  of  thcto   wi 
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iQ-execat«<l ;  otlien  were  new  or  re- 
smacked  of  the  restoration.     The 
(  house  represented  the  Virgin  and 
Gabriel    '  in   converse    sweet,' 
^"Vith    fluttering   cupids   armed   with 
portico   of  another   exiiibited    St. 
ek  oc:lin|  the   Magdalen,  who  lay  at  his 
Here  St.  Peter  had   his  keys  new  gilt ; 
t  Si.  Paul  his  sword  new  hafted.  E»ery 
por^tory,   with    most   corporeal    souls 
I  flames  of  most  material  fire,  quicken- 
'llent  or  threatened  the  sinner.     Ercn 
interests  of  the   town  sought  the 
of  theology.     Death,  with  his  scythe, 
llfae  shop,  whose  inscription  intimated 
i  Tendc  acqua  vita ;  and  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  the  dying,  were  soli- 
Ihe    ioD-door,   whence    the    timid 
I  for  the  perilous  Alps. 
I  bi  this  tittle  frontier  town,  remote  and 
I  It  lay  under  the  shadows  of  impend- 
untains,  indicated  the  vigorous  re- 
itirjue  sLite  and  feudal  power;  and  all 
lies  of  the  rule  and  sway  of 
!y,   which    we  had   lefk  in 
ineiJU'l  of  his  little  monarchy),  were 
1  in  the  first  town  of  his  Piedinontese 
Every   where  the  crown  glilter(!d 
!  rayml  slop-shops  so  numerous  on  the 
,  where  kings,  becoming  retail  dealers, 
BUDopoly  of  powder,   tobacco,  cards, 
;iadsalt:  and  deprive  their  subjects  of 
I  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  pay- 
heavy   taxation.      Every    where    the 
lied,  the  sentinel  challcnge<l,  and  the 
Even  the  feudal  fortress  was 
l^  in  its  ancient  array ;  and  the  fort  of 
vilh  its  bastiont  and  brown  rocks 
by    the    French)   now   once  more 
I  cimelles,  and   its  barbicans,  parades 
■  and  exhibits  its  governor  a.s  in   the 
I  Gveen  Count,  and  TAte  de   Fer  of 
avel  has  observed  that  a  passion 
I  and  fortr>:K3es,  in  the  middle 
injury  to  society  than  any  other 
tJawJen  of  those  dark  limes,  '  die  alcu- 
I  discrdine  di  quello  stato'  (U  Principe). 
PUnf  of  Sardinia  is,  however,  now  raising 
I  rrery  pinnacle   in  his  Alpine  States ; 
(art  of  St.  Michael,  which  was  building 
through  Savoy,  on  the  frightful 
Mount  St.  Andr^,  at  an  enormous 
rvsk  of  human   lives,   will   long 
— ---if    of  the  eflbrts    made   by 
eieenih  cenliirj',  arc  pretty 
,.».  -v.-e  in  the  ninth.     Susa,  with 
I  on  its  head,  is  reached  with  delight, 
I  ifgret.     It  is  tlie  first  stage  in  the 
sensations;  and    perhaps 
and   the  regret  are  derived 
rtrj  ballx  which,  while  they  indi- 
"nalic  eflbrt  at  wcial  retro^radation, 
I  iheir  nio*t  picturesque  features  and 
>  fonnt. 
boat  Susa  lu  Turin,  including  a 
of  IgMjr  mile«,  lin  through  a  fertile 
dkid  by   La  Piccola   Dohl,  and   occa- 
tnfaklrd   witli  aliriipl   hills  and   high 
locks,  which  become  gradually 
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smaller,  and  more  remote  as  the  pass  opens  and 
the  mountains  are  cleared.  These  elevations 
have  been  seized  in  former  times  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Church  and  Slate,  and  are  covered 
with  dilapidated  cloisters  and  ruined  fortresses, 
that  now  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenes 
in  which  they  dominate.  The  dismantled  towers 
of  St.  Joire,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  the  fitmous 
abbey  of  St.  Benedict  (the  cradle  of  his  order), 
still  fix  the  upturned  eye,  and  command  a  valley 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  while  the  castle 
of  Avegliana  lords  the  plain  above  the  wretched 
village,  which  deforms  its  base,  and  was  once 
the  dependency  of  its  power,  ^'ines  draped 
round  sturdy  oaks,  groves  of  mulberries,  and 
fields  of  young,  rich,  ripening  com,  every 
where  contrast  the  resources  of  natural  and 
national  prosperity  with  exhibitions  of  moral 
suffering  and  human  infirmity.  It  is  in  these 
laughing  vales  that  beggary  assumes  its  most 
disgusting  form,  and  tlmt  want  and  penury  are 
not  the  least  evils  the  wretched  have  to  contend 
with.  As  often  as  we  stopped  to  change  horses, 
groups  of  miserable  beings  crawled  round,  and 
raised  the  deafening  cry  of  '  Caritjk,  Elemosina,' 
in  the  name  of  (hose  negligent  saints  who  liad 
abandoned  them  to  every  species  of  physical 
evil.  All  the  maladies  incidental  to  the  Alpine 
region  seemed  here  accumulated.  Some  were 
blind,  others  devoured  with  scrofula,  and  few 
had  their  entire  complement  of  limbs  and  senses. 
But  by  far  the  most  shocking  objects  were  the 
Cretins,  here  strikingly  numerous ;  and  their 
idiot  chatter  and  wild  laugh  were  more  fearful 
than  even  maimed  limbs  and  distorted  forms. 
Opposed  to  these  groups  usually  stood  the 
mistress  of  the  post-house,  with  a  head  piled 
with  towers  of  lace  and  ribands  in  all  the  opu- 
lence and  pride  of  the  Piedmontese  toilet,  the 
spruce  gens-d'armes  with  whom  she  coquetted,  llio 
whiskered  corporal  of  the  village  detachment 
quaffing  his  boccale  at  the  door,  and  the  sleek, 
sly,  well-fed  friar  again  permitted  to  present 
his  scrip  and  his  benedicile  at  every  gate.  While 
such  was  the  population,  tlie  road  was  the  very 
abstract  of  all  the  '  crackskull  commons'  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  put  the  springs  of  our  carriage 
so  often  to  the  test,  tliat  more  than  oncewt  were 
obliged  to  beg  the  postilions  to  moderate  their 
pace;  a  precaution  rarely  necessary  with  Italian 
post-boys.  To  our  suggestions  they  usually 
replied,  by  pointing  to  a  noble  line  of  road 
marked  parallel  to  our  own,  with  the  information 
of  '  Ecco  la  strada  Francese,'  '  There  is  tlie 
French  road,'  which  was  soon  to  be  finished. 
This  assertion,  however,  did  not  appear  very 
probable  if  we  might  judge  by  the  way  in  which 
the  work  was  carri«l  on.  For  it  was  consigned 
to  the  labor  of  a  few  old  men,  old  women,  and 
little  boys  with  a  wheel-barrow  and  a  shovel  for 
their  only  implements.  The  most  curious  cir- 
cumstance, however,  in  thus  new  road  was,  thai 
some  of  tbe  nobles  whose  estates  lie  contiguous, 
object  to  it  as  French  and  revolutionary. 

*  From  Rivoli  begins  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
avenue,  shaded  with  double  rows  of  lofty  trees  ; 
it  runs  for  two  leagues,  through  plains  of  high 
cultivation,  and  terminates  only  at  the  entrance 
of  Turin,  where  spires,  turrets,  and  belfnes,  aiv 
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aught  btit  at  intervals;  while  the  church  of 
the  Superga,  towering;  above  all,  forms  the  lead- 
ing point  of  the  bnlliant  coup-d'ceil.  As  tiic 
capital  is  approached,  its  splendid  position 
amidst  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hills  is 
strikingly  picturesque;'  but  see  Turin. 

The  population  of  Piedmont  amounts  to 
about  1,7^0,000,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
20,000  Waldenses,  are  all  Catholics.  The  inns 
and  accommodations  for  travellers  are  poor,  and 
in  all  the  arts  of  life  the  inhabitants  are  back- 
ward. Tliey  are,  however,  industrious,  and 
considerable  improvements  were  introduced  by 
the  French  from  1798  to  1814.  In  a  military 
sense,  Piedmont  is  strong  on  the  side  of  Prance, 
but  exposed  on  that  of  Lombardy.  Its  soutlieni 
division  was  in  1794  and  1795  long  llie  scene  of 
undecisive  military  operations  between  the 
French  and  allies;  but  in  April,  1796,  the  arri- 
val of  Buonaparte  brought  the  French  army 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  obliged  the 
court  of  Turin  to  m^e  a  separate  peace.  This 
was  followed  in  the  course  of  two  years  by  the 
incorporation  of  Piedmont  with  France,  under  the 
name  of  the  departments  of  the  Slura,  Tanaro, 
Po,  Sesia,  Dora,  Marengo,  and  Maritime  Alps. 
1'hcfe  divisions  were  abolished  in  1816,  and  a 
subdivision  into  twenty-six  districts  adopted, 
viz.  Turin,  Acqui,  Alba,  Alessandria,  Aosta, 
Asli,  Biella,  Casafe,  Cuneo,  Ivrea,  Mondovi, 
Mon'ona,  Novara,  Palanza,  Pignerolo,  Saluzzo, 
Susa,  Tortona,  Vercelli,  \'igeronne,  \'oghera, 
Sesia,  Uomo  d'Ossola,  Nice,  Sospello,  Oneglia. 
See  S%RDiMA. 

PIE'LKD,  adj.  Scot.  peUd;  LaL  pUatut. 
Having  short  hair;  bald. 

Pieltd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out  ? 
— I  do.  Skaktpeart.   Hmxy  VI. 

PIER,  R.  (.  fr.  pierre.  The  column  of  an 
arch  ;  any  abutment  or  support ;  a  dam  against 
water. 

Ouk,  ccdir,  and  che^nut  are  the  best  builders  ; 
for  piert  sometimes  wtt,  somelimfs  dry,  take  elm. 

BttCpn. 

The  English  look  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to 
shore,  and  used  stones  to  remfoice  the  pier. 

Haymard. 

The  bridge,  consisting  of  four  arches,  is  of  the 
length  uf  si>  hundred  and  twenty-two  English  feet 
and  a  half:  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  ai«  as  fol- 
lows, in  English  measure;  the  height  of  the  fir>t 
arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the  clittance  bctwixn 
the  pirn  seventy-two  feet  and  an  half;  in  thetecond 
arch  the  distance  of  the  piert  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  ■,  in  the  third  the  distance  is  one  hundred 
and  nine  feet :  in  the  fourth  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.  ArlnUhMt, 

Pier,  in  building,  denotes  a  mass  of  stone,  tic, 
opposed  by  way  of  fortress  to  the  force  of  the 
ica,  or  a  river,  for  the  security  of  ships  tint  lie  at 
harbour  in  any  haven. 

PiER'4  OF  A  BRiDT.t.    See  Bitioor. 

PI  KllA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  fountain  of 
Peloponnesus,  between  Elis  and  ( )lympu».  Paus. 
».  c.  10. 

PI  EKC  E,  «.  a.  tc  V.  n.-j       Fr.   pcrcrr ;    Lat. 

Pich'cek,  n.i,  tpfrcieo  :    Or.    ir»ip«. 

Piem'cisoi.y,  orfe.        1  To   penetrate  ;   enter 

PiFa'ciNLHESK  n.  I.  'by  force  ;  iniike  way 
by  force;  strike;  move;  affect;  affect  deeply: 


a  piercer  is  a  borer  or  instrument  which 
rates  :  the  adverb  and  noun  (ubstantive 
pond  with  these  senses. 

There   is  that  tpeakcih    like   the  pwnui;  < 
twotd  ;  btit  the  tongue  of  the  wiie  is  bcallh. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  erij ;  < 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  hate  ftrrtwi  i' 
through  with  many  sorrows.  1  Tia 

Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  /mtmi-  udj 

She  would  not  pitrct  further  into  hu 
than  himself  should  declare ;  <o  would  she  i) 
all  his  doings  to  be  accomplished  in  goodni,  ] 

All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an  It 
our  Saviour,  piercing  deeper,  giveth  futlMrt 
of  him  than  mea  could  have  done. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boaslfid  i 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear. 

Skaiapaara.    Hfi 

They  provide  mote  piercinf  statutes  daily  t 
up  the  door.  "" 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  hit  bra 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heait, 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  < 
Then  I'll  coirunend  her  volubility; 
And  say  she  ultcreth  piercinf  elo()ueore. 

Short  arrows,  called  sprights,  without  aoyl 
heads,  save  wood  sharpened,  were  dischaigaad 
muskets,  and  would  pierca  through  the  I  ' 
where  a  bullet  would  not  piert*. 

Boeon't  Adfinai  Aij 
With  this  folal  sword,  oo  whicli  1  died, 

I  pieret  her  opened  back  or  tender  side. 

The  hollow  instrument,  terebra,  we  may  I 
piercrr,  wherewith  many  flies  are  provided,  ] 
log  from  the  womb,  with  which  Ihey  petfia 
tegument  of  leaves,  and  through  the 
inject  their  cgp  into  the  boles  tbey  have  i 

The  glorious  temple  shall  ariw, 
And  with  new  lustre  pi«rM  tlw  oeighb'riog  i 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and 
our  understanding,  the  prodigious  qui' 
pieranftieu  of  its  thought, 

Derham't  PkyiHe-l 

Pierced,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  i 
nary  that  is  pierced,  perfora- 
ted, or  struck  through,  ««ith  a 
bole  in  it,  so  as  that  the  field 
may  be  seen.  Tlie  piercing 
must  be  particularly  expro*- 
sed,  whether  it  be  square, 
round,  or  lozenge,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  a  crota  loi- 
enge  pierced. 

Piercco  is  also,  in  marine  affair*,  an  i 
for  a  ship  capable  of  receiving  gtuif,  U>  | 
for  100  guns,  &c. 

PIKItlA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
Macedonia,  contained  between  the  moull 
rivers  Ludias  and  Peneus ;  extended  \>l  I 
beyond  the  Ludias,  to  the  Axios  on  w| 
and  on  the  soutli  no  farther  than  tka  i 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Stnu*  ' 

Pier  I  A.  of  Syria,  the  north  port  of  I 
on  the  Anliocheoa.  silualcd  on  tbeSinul 
and  King  npxt  Cilicia  <>M  the  nortb-woL  , 

PIKKI  l)r.S,  m  fabulous hixtofy.Cte^ 
of  I'irriK,  .\  Macedonian  prince,  who,  ] 
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I  with  the  Males  for  the  prize  of  poetry, 
Hd  ato  magpies.  They  were  also  called 
L 

la,  •  aBBe  of  Ibe  Muses,  from  Mount 

TWsnIy,  wbich  was  cotisecrated  to 

,  KcocdiDj  to  others,  from  Piems,  a 

t  poet,  who  was  the  first  who  sacrificed 

See  PiERis. 

7(0  DEL  V'aga,  an  eminent  Italian 
orn  <rf  poor  parents  in  Tuscany  about 
1500.  He  was  placed  apprentice  witli 
b  Florence ;  but,  a  painter  named  Va^ 
a  to  Rome,  be  was  called  Del  \'aca, 
ig  with  him,  his  real  name  being  Buona- 
Bicr  Raphael's  death,  he  joined  with 
^■■0  and  Francis  I'enni  to  finish  the 
ifae  Vatican,  which  were  left  imperfect 
DMwii  master ;  and,  to  confirm  their 
>,  laarned  Penni's  sister.  Me  gained 
t  reputation  by  his  performances  in  the 
prince  Dona  at  Genoa;  but  the  multi- 
fail  bosioes*  drained  his  spirits  in  the 
kis  age;  for  he  died  in  1547.  Uf  all 
I  disciples,  Pierino  kept  the  character  of 
C  longest,  i.  e.  his  exterior  character  and 
if  dcMgniog;  for  he  fell  very  short 
iNa  of  Raphael's  thinking. 
S>  in  aDCient  geography,  a  mountain 
boogfat  to  hare  given  name  to  Pieria  of 
• ;  taking  its  name  from  I'ierus,  a  poet, 
the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Muses, 
kd  Pierides. 

tE  (St.  Jaques  lienri  Bemardin  de), 
ja  1737  at  Ilavre  de  Grace,  where  his 
^btere  in  easy  circumstances,  gave 
Hncatioi).  But  he  embarke<l,  at  the 
im  jrean,  for  Marunique,  under  the 
I  of  one  of  his  uncles,  who  commanded 
t  *eiMi.  lie  soon  returned,  as  he  says 
|Di  IcttCfS,  *  dissatisfied  with  his  rela- 
ll«Ma,«lld  with  tliat  island.'  He  then 
ja  H«dki|  and  continued  them  succes- 
^■Mm  nd  at  Rouen,  under  the  Jesuits. 
Ha  MPt  him  to  Paris  to  the  school 
jpamn.  He  then  entered  into  a  corps 
f  ngiaeers,  and  in  the  following  year 
nltti  A  quarrel  determined  him  to 
W  UoUend  with  the  intention  of  going 
ti,  then  at  war  with  Spain;  but, an  un- 
^Mcbmevratin;;  tiie  execution  of  this 
I  oCbM  hm  services  to  Peter  III.  of 
fh  hmd  of  the  rerolution,  which  pre- 
ihu  unfortunate  monarch  from  the 
pji  jotietiire;  nevertheless  he  pursued 
)if,  onder  the  idea  of  finding  the  em- 
■tfaa  at  Peiersbur^h  ;  but  on  his  am- 
I  dtjr  be  leazned  that  she  was  at  Mos- 
■CBOnfingly  went  thither,  and  obtained 
■MM  as  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of 
M^aek  be  relinqulshetl  at  the  expi- 
ti^limii  months.  He  then  set  out  for 
f  wtiy  of  Poland.  That  country  wa.« 
lb(d  by  dtii  wan ;  he  joined  the  party 
^  Frbcc,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
fat^  Being  released  in  a  few  days,  lie 
a  aonie  time  at  Warsaw,  then  visited 
Bttba,  and  Vienna,  with  the  intention 
if  iato  the  service  of  some  furcijfn 
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on  the  subject,  returned  to  Paris,  and  sailed  tor 
tlielsle  of  France.  Here  he  remained  two  yean; 
but,  the  ordinary  engineers  considering  him  as  an 
intruder,  he  quarrelled  with  them,  and  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  return  home.  Thus 
terminated  his  fruitless  peregrinations  and  mili- 
tary career.  At  this  period  he  commenced  au- 
thor. In  1773  was  published  his  Voyage  to  tlie 
Isle  of  France,  without  his  name.  The  Studies 
of  Nature  appeared  at  the  end  of  1784,  when 
their  author  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven 
years.  Like  Rousseau,  his  talents  had  no  dawn, 
but  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  their 
splendor ;  his  book  was  universally  read,  not- 
withstanding the  well-founded  censures  of  some 
natural  philosophets,  whose  hostility  was  roused 
by  his  systems  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  party,  exasperated  by  his  doctrines. 
The  general  voice  of  the  public,  and  the  applause 
of  persons  of  taste,  drowned  those  murmurs ; 
new  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  die 
name  of  St.  Pierre  was  enrolled  among  those  of 
the  best  writers  of  France,  and  thenceforward 
poverty  gave  place  to  the  comforts  of  honorable 
independence.  Pensions  and  rewards  now  sought 
the  man  whom  they  had  fonnerly  shunned.  The 
last  lamented  monarch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
spontaneously  appointed  him  intendant  of  the 
botanical  garden  and  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, with  these  words,  'I  have  read  your  book; 
it  is  the  production  of  an  honest  man ;  and  in 
you  I  have  provided  a  worthy  successor  to  M. 
de  Buffon.'  Under  the  Napoleon  dynasty  he 
received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor;  and 
.Toseph  Buonaparte  bestowed  upon  him,  unso- 
licited, a  pension  of  6000  francs.  Thus  the  de- 
clining years  of  St.  Pierre  were  made  comfort- 
able; and,  as  he  himself  observes,  'his  bark, 
long  tossed  by  the  tempest,  advanced  with  pro- 
pitious gales  towards  the  haven  of  life.'  In  tlie 
first  five  years  that  succeeded  the  publication  of 
the  Studies  of  Nature,  the  auilior  was  engaged  in 
preparing  farther  developments  of  his  subject. 
He  arranged  his  ideas  slowly  and  leisurely  ;  and, 
gradually  disencumbering  tlieiu  of  their  first 
dress,  at  length  clothed  them  in  that  delicate, 
picturesque,  harmonious,  and  brilliant  language 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  his  works.  This 
patient  attention  to  tlie  finishing  of  his  compo- 
sitions caused  him  to  keep  back,  for  several  years, 
his  Paul  and  \'irginia,  which  he  copied  over 
seven  or  eight  times.  It  was  not  published  till 
1789.  Nearly  at  the  Kiine  period  he  gave  to  llie 
world  the  tale  of  the  Indian  Cottage,  a  produc- 
tion of  a  different  stamp,  in  which  satire  was 
happily  blended  with  that  exquisite  feeling  for 
the  physical  and  moral  beauties  of  nature  which 
pervades  all  the  works  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre.  Tlie 
fragments  of  the  Arcadia,  which  he  left  unfinished, 
afforded  the  means  of  forming  a  complete  idea  of 
the  original  talents  which  he  displayed  as  a  pain- 
ter and  a  colorist.  He  left  behind  him  Harmo- 
nies of  Nature,  partly  finished;  Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  and  a  number  of  irregular  dramas,  and  other 
sallies  of  ima^nation.  He  died  21st  July,  18M. 
PiEBRE  (St.  Kustace  de),  a  brave  French  pa- 
triot, who  devoted  his  life  to  save  his  country,  at 
the  celebrated  siege  of  Calais,  under  our  Ed- 


PiEiiBE  (Si.),  a  seaport  town  of  Martinico,  in 
the  VVest  Indies,  situated  at  the  nest  coast  of  the 
island,  five  leagues  south  of  Fort  Royal.  It  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  the  centre  of  considerable 
business.  It  has  been  four  times  burnt  down, 
and  contains  at  present  about  2000  houses.  The 
anchorage  ground  is  along  the  sea-side,  on  the 
strand.  Another  part  of  the  town  is  separated 
from  this  by  a  river,  and  the  houses  are  built  on 
a  low  hill,  which  is  called  the  fort,  from  a  small 
fortress  which  defends  the  road. 

PIERL'S,  the  father  of  the  nine  Pierides. 

PiEBi'S,  in  geography,  1.  A  mountain  of  Thes- 
saly  sacred  to  the  Muses;  2.  A  town  of  Thcs- 
saly  (Paus.  vii.  22) ;  3.  A  river  of  Peloponnes- 
us;  4,  5.  A  mountain  and  lake  of  Macedonia. 

PIESTRUM,  from  ir«{«,  to  press.  In  mid- 
wifery, an  instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a 
dead  fstus,  for  its  more  easy  extraction  from  the 
womb. 

PIETiVS,  a  deity  of  the  Romans.   See  Piety. 

PIETISTS,  a  religious  sect  among  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany,  a  kind  of  mean  between  the 
Quakers  of  England  and  the  (juietists  of  the 
Komish  church.  They  despise  all  sorts  of  eccle- 
siastical polity,  school  theology,  and  forms  and 
ceremonies,  and  give  themselves  up  to  contem- 
plation and  mystic  theology.  Many  gross  errors 
are  charged  on  the  Pietists,  in  a  book  entitled 
Manipulus  Ubservationum  Antipietisticarum  : 
but  they  have  the  air  of  polemical  exaggeration. 
Indeed  there  are  Pietists  of  various  kinds  :  some 
running  into  gross  illusions,  and  carrying  their 
errors  to  the  overturning  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  while  others  are  only  vision- 
aries. See  Motheim't  Ecclesiastical  Hittory,  vol.  iv. 

Pietists,  otherwise  called  the  Brethren  and 
Sisters  of  the  Pious  and  Christian  Schools,  a 
society  formed  in  the  year  1678  by  Nicholas 
Barre,  and  obliged  by  their  engagements  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes. 

PIETRO  (St.),  the  ancient  Hieracom, a  popu- 
lous though  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Sardinia,  near  St.  Antioco, 
and  ten  miles  distant  from  the  lovra  of  Iglesia, 
in  Sardinia.  It  is  well  cultivated ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing,  and  mak- 
ing bay-salt.  The  chief  place  is  Carlo  Forte, 
which  has  a  castle. 

PIETY,  II.  1.    ^      Ft.  pieic  :  lla\.  pifta  ;  Sp. 

Pi'oi's,  adj.        ypieilad  ;  Lat.  pieias,  piia,  qu. 

Pi'oi'Si.Y,  njv.  J  dius  >l  deus,  vel  A  Gr.  ^loc, 
Cret.  Oio{,  Ainsworth.  Devotion  ;  duty  to  God ; 
godliness;  reverence  for  the  Heathen  deities; 
patriotism ;  duty  to  parents  or  seniors :  pious 
and  piously  follow  all  these  senses. 

What  piety,  pity,  fortitude  did  .tineas  poMeit  be- 
yond bis  companions  t  Peaeham  on  Patlry. 

I  ihall  never  eratify  spighlTaloeB  with  any  sinis- 
ter thoughts  of  ul  whom  punu  frauds  have  seduced. 

Kinf  Chtrtes, 

The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  chnstian  hope 
is,  to  set  industriously  aod  ;ifa,uWy  to  the  perfonaance 
of  tliat  coodiiioo,  on  which  lb«  promlie  u  mide. 

Hammond, 

As  ba  ii  Dot  called  a  just  father  that  educates  his 
children  well,  but  pioiLi ;  to  that  piioce,  who  de- 
(•Dds  and  well  n^les  his  people,  is  relipous. 

Tayti^'t  Uulf  rtf  /iriiiy  Hi'ly, 


There  be  who  faith  prefer  and  fitly  to  d 

Pima  awe  that  fearad  to  havt  oflaaded. 
Loarii 
True  patieooe,  and  to  temper  joy  with 
And  pima  sorrow. 

This  martial  pretent  /n«u(y  doNgnsi 
The  luyal  city  give  then  best  loved  kil 

See  lioD-hcarted  Richard,  with  his  forre 
Drawn  from  llie  North,  lx>  Jury's  luHowvd 
Piciuty  valiant, 

Ijtt  freedom  never  perish  in  your 

Uut  piauilii  tranimit  it  to  your  children. 

Till  future  infancy,  bapliied  bj  Ihl 
Grow  npe  lo  years,  and  old  m  f><iy- 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  pitta  o 
Coodcmned  perhaps  loine  forei^  aboie  to 

Pope's  filial  pitty  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  >ton'  tells. 
Praying  for  ibem  would  make  ihom  u  ( 
their  servants  eminent  in  pttty  as  tbomstU 

It  would  effectually  preveot  that 
which  is  too  apt  to  stealupon  >ad  il 
belt  human  minds  (especially  tbooe 
Kular  and  exalted  degrees  of  pitty). 
True  puiy  i*  cheerful  as  the  day, 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitring 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  bar 

PiEiT  is  the  virtue  of  veneraiioal 
Deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to 
Tins  distinguished  virtue,  like  many 
ceived  among  the  Romans  dinne 
was  one  of  uieir  deities.    Acilios  i 
erected  a  temple  lo  this  divinity,' 
upon  the  spot  on  which  a  woman 
her  o«Ti  milk  her  aged  father,  wbol 
prisoned  by  order  of  the  senate,  and 
all  aliments.   Tie  story  is  well  known, 
was  thus  practised  and  thus  honored  ii 
antiquity,   it   ought   not   to  be  less 
Christians,  to  whom  its  nature  is  b 
and  lo  the  practice  of  which  they 
of  greater  cogency. 

Piety,  Lat.  pietas,  in  aIlegon< 
sculpture.     Pietas,  as  the  goddt 
is  represented  as  veiled,  and 
an  altar.    The  Romans,  in 
lions,  covered  their  heads  with  a 
Ovid,  Fast  1.  iii.  v.  364.    Lucr. 
vestal  virgins  were,  therefore,  ah 

PIEZOMETER,    "niis  is 
vented  by  Mr.  Perkins  for  asccftuc 
pressibility  of  water.     Having  origit 
cylinder,  Uircc  feet  long  and  roar 
ter,  with  water,  into  which  a  rod  o 
passed  through  a  stuffing  bo]C,  and  h 
ing  ring  upon  the  rod,  the  whole 
500  fathoms  into  the  sea,  when  ' 
the  situation  of  the  slidinc  ring, 
of  water,  which    ■  .^'xa 

sunk  It  <i0  as  lo  I 
hundredth  part  v\   .i^  !.....>.    The 
lus  was  placed  in  a  cannon  hlled  " 
secured  vi'ry  tijjlit,  when  a  pr,x».n. 
fathoms,  was  forced  in  by  in  > 
lir  rirpso,  and  the  ome  resur 
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tti  oc«an  took  place.    The  following  is 

Itttikd  accouDi  of  the  iiistrument  he 

kpiojcd,  abridged  from  Uie  Philosophi- 

(KtioDS,  1820,  p.  ii. 

U  B.  see  diagnun,  of  a  cy- 

I,  three    inches    wide    and 

^long,   being   made  water- 

k  pbte  fitmly  toldered  to  it, 

iabo  mater-tight,  was  made 

on  and  off.    The  rod  1),  ^ 

k  ta  diameter,  and  carrying 

k  nog  a,  was  made  to  pass 

k  ticlil  stuffing  box  K.     A 

tapable   of  containing    the 

fer,  was  6\ed  vertically  in 

jb,    the    touLh-liole    Ix-ini,' 

tight,  and  the  mutzle  about 

I iocfad  above  ground.     A 

ap  was  then  6rmly  screwed 

I  mouth,  and  in  the  centre  ol 

I  forcing  pump,  with  a  piston 

(lis  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

|Uy  screwed.     A  valve  was 

W  al  a  imall  aperture,  to 

\  \tv  tleeree  of  pressure,  one 

if  -00  that  valve  in- 

jliere.    The  pieio- 

pi^  introduced  into  tlie  can- 

IvHCf  was  forced  in  till  the  ~ 

M  tigiBof  leakaKe,  the  valve  at  the  same 

bottuig  •  pressure  of  100  atmospheres. 

M  piaometer  was  taken  out  of  the  can- 

f  (kuble  ring  a  was  eight  inches  up  the 
ofcicb   proved  that  the    rod    had   been 
Bt  hoglb  into  the  cylinder,  and  that  the 
MB  WW  about  one  per  cent.     In  order  to 
this  compression,  three  per  cent,  must 
pti  into  the  gun,  an  cifect  arising  from 
niioa  of  the  gun,  or  the  entrance  of  the 
llo  the  pores  of  the  cast-iron.    On  his 
W  Eoglaod,  Mr.  Perkins  repeated  litis 
■I  faqoently,  and  with  the  same  result, 
kg  dw  pieiometer  with  fifty-four  pounds 
(•  Ibc  depth  of  £00  fathoms,  whicii  gives 
)  pnssure  of  100  atmospheres. 
f  tWtfrH    that    the    above   piezometer 
BoC  ahow  all  the  compression,  he  mnde 
I  twaiitinii  of  a  small  tube,  closed  at  the 
id,  Md  water-tight.     At  the  upper  end 
M  entered    through    a   small    aperture, 
tf  u  Moaihle  valve  opening  inwards.     It 
■  p«fccdy  filled  with  water  (the  weight 
k  WMaOCtirately  known),  and  subjected 
UmUc  pNtsi  to  a  pressure  of  about  326 
■■■.     When   taken   out   and    weighed, 
M  baad  an  increase  of  water  amounting 
I  ad  •  half  per  cent.     This  water  had 
miiwuly  boiled,  and   cooled  down  48°, 
K  tt  dm  tfroperature  during  the  experi- 
Akk  was  performed  before  many  scien- 
BrHiwh      Mr.  Perkins  made  several  cu- 
r[Hlllllli'*.    by    sinking    strong   empty 
btdci  to  different  deptfit ;  but  we  must 
r  an  accoont  of  iliese  to  the  Philosophical 
Itiaaa,  m  they  do  not  oontaia  any  very 
iraolu. 

^  •. «.  Sax.  (>ic  ;  Rclg.  bif/ic.  A  young 
t  bou ;  an  oblong  mass  of  lead  or  uo* 
mn  il.  or  loilden  ore.    See  Sow . 


Some  men  there  are  lovo  not  a  gaping  pig. 
Some  that  are  mad,  if  Ihey  behold  a  cat. 

StuJupean, 
Alba,  from  llie  white  sow  named. 
That  for  her  tliirty  tucking  pijt  was  famed. 

Ihydci). 

The   flesh-mcaU  of  ao  easy  digestion    are   pig. 

Iamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken.     Ftwrr  im  llu  Humtmrt. 

A  nodding  beam,  oi  pig  of  lead. 

May  hurt  the  very  ablest  head.  Ptpi. 

Pio,  in  zoology.    See  Sts. 
Pio,  GviNEA.    See  Cavi*. 
Pio  Iron.     See  Iron- 
Pio  of  Lead,  the  eighth  jiart  of  a  fother, 
amounting  to  250lbs.  weight. 

PIGALLE  (John  BaptUt),  a  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Paris  in  1714.  He  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  academy  of  painting  and  knight  of 
St.  Michael.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  returned 
inspired  with  the  genius  of  the  great  artists.  Ilia 
most  valued  works  are  a  Metcur)'  and  a  N'enui, 
which  he  made  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  as  pre- 
sents to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  also  caned  a 
sUtue  of  Voltaire,  with  many  other  admired 
pieces.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1785. 

PIGANIOL  UK  I.A  Force,  (John  Ay  mar  de), 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  of  a  noble  family,  who  ap- 
plied himself  wiih  ardor  lo  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, and  of  the  history  of  France.  He  also 
travelled  for  improvement.  His  chief  works  are, 
1.  An  Historical  and  ( leographical  Description  of 
France ;  the  largest  edition  is  that  of  1753,  in 
15  vols.  12mo.  2.  A  Description  of  Paris,  in 
10  vols.  12mo. ;  of  which  he  published  an  abridg- 
ment, in  2  vols.  12mo.  3.  A  Description  of  the 
Castle  and  Park  of  Xersailles,  Marly,  &c.,  m  2 
vols,  liino.  I'iganiol  had  also  a  concern  with 
abbi  Nadal  in  the  Journal  of  Trevoux.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  February,  1753,  aged  eighty. 
He  was  as  much  respected  for  his  manners  as 
for  his  talents.  To  a  profound  and  varied  know- 
ledge he  united  a  great  probity  and  honor,  and 
all  the  politeness  of  a  courlier. 

PIg'EON,  ri. ..  i      Fr-  P^eon;    Ita'- 

Pio'eon-liveued,  adj.ipicciune,   qu.    Latin 

pipio?     A   fowl;    the  Coliiiba   of    Linnxus, 

whicli  see :  pigeon-livered  means  mild,  gentle, 

and  sometimes  cowardly,  or  tame,  like  this  bird. 

A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigton. 

Grnait  XT.  9, 

This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pignmi  peas. 

"^  ShaJapmrt. 

I  am  pite,mlmTtd,  and  lack  gall. 
To  make  oppression  billet.  Id.  Hamlet. 

Perceiving  that  iLc;>ief™  bad  lost  a  piece  of  her 
Uil.  through  the  nc-it  opening  of  the  rocks  rowini 
with  ail  their  might,  they  passed  safe,  only  the  end 
of  their  poop  was  bruised.  RaUick. 

Filed  in  tbe  mait,  the  feathered  weapon  stands, 
The  fearful  pigton  flutters  in  her  binds.         DrMirn. 
See  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paal's  covered   with  Uilli 
sexes,  like  the  ouuide  of  a  pij/«»ii-ho«>e.    Additm. 
This  building  was  designed  a  model, 
Or  of  a  p'»«tf«-iiousc  or  oven, 
To  bake  one  loif,  or  keep  one  dove  in.     Sirifl. 

PiOEOS,  in  ornithology,  see  CoiturA.  The 
rariclies  of  the  common  pigeon,  enutneniled  by 
Linna:us,  amount  to  twenty-one  ;  but  those  of 
the  pigeon  fanciers  to  more  flan  double  that 
number.    The  ring-dove  (C.  palumbus,  L.),  and 
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the  lurtle-dove  (C.turtiir),  with  tlic  greater  num- 
b«  r  of  the  vuriclies,  are  ciiliivaleil  onlv  by  a  few 
persons  known  as  pigeon  fanciers  :  but  the  com- 
mon pigeon  of  diti'erent  colors  is  cultivated  for 
the  table.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  very  savory 
and  stimulating,  and  highly  valued  for  pies  ;  that 
of  the  full  aged  pigeon  is  more  substantial, 
harder  of  digestion,  and  heating.  Black  or  dark 
feathered  pigeons  are  dark  fleshed,  and  of  high 
flavor,  inclining  to  the  game  bitter  of  tlie  wild 
pieeon.  Light  colored  feathers  denote  light  and 
aelicate  flesh.  The  dung  of  pigeons  is  used  for 
tanning  upper  leathers  for  shoes  ;  it  is  al.so  an 
excellent  manure.  It  is  so  highly  prized  in 
Persia  that  many  pigeon-houses  arc  erected  at  a 
distance  from  habitations  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
collecting  this  manure.  They  are  large  round 
lowers,  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
tnd  crowned  by  conical  spiracles  through  which 
the  pigeons  descend.  Their  interior  resembles 
a  honeycomb,  forming  thousands  of  holes  for 
nests;  nnd  the  outsides  are  painted  and  orna- 
mented. The  dung  is  applied  almost  entirely  to 
the  rearing  of  melons,  a  fruit  most  rapidly  raised 
in  scarce  seasons ;  and  hence  the  reason  that 
during  the  famine  of  Samaria  a  cab  of  dove's 
dung  was  .sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  (2  Kings 
vi.  25).  The  Persiiuis  do  not  eat  the  bird.  Pi- 
'  Mons  are  now  much  less  cultivated  than  formerly, 
'  Ming  found  injurious  to  com  fields,  and  espe- 
cipally  to  lields  of  peas.  They  arc,  however, 
very  ornanenlal ;  a  few  may  be  kept  by  most 
fiinncrs,  and  fed  with  the  common  poultry,  and 
some  who  breed  domestic  fowls  on  a  large  scale 
may,  perhaps,  find  it  worth  while  to  add  the 
pigeon  to  their  number.  The  gray  pigeon  is 
most  suitable  for  the  common  pigeon-house ;  it 
generally  shows  fniitfulness  by  the  redness  of 
the  eyes  and  feet,  and  by  the  ring  of  gold  color 
which  is  about  the  neck. 

Stocking  of  pigeon-houses  is  best  performed 
in  May  or  August,  as  the  birds  are  then  in  the 
best  condition.  Young  birds  called  squeakers 
should  be  chosen,  as  the  old  are  apt  to  fly  away. 
The  pigeon  lays  in  breeding  two  white  eggs, 
which  produce  young  ones  of  dilTerent  sexes. 
When  the  egys  are  laid,  the  female  sits  fiAeen 
days,  not  including  the  three  days  she  is  em- 
ployed in  laying,  and  is  relieved  at  intervals  by 
the  male.  The  turns  are  generally  pretty  regular. 
The  female  usually  sits  from  about  five  in  the 
evening  till  nine  the  next  morning;  at  which 
time  the  male  supplies  her  place,  while  shn  is 
seeking  refreshment  abroad.  Thus  they  sit  al- 
ternately till  tlie  young  are  hatched.  If  the  fe- 
male does  not  return  at  the  expected  time,  the 
male  seeks  her,  and  drives  her  to  the  nest ;  and, 
should  he  in  his  turn  be  neglectful,  she  retaliates 
with  eoual  severity.  When  the  young  ones  are 
hatched,  they  only  require  warmth  fvr  the  first 
three  days ;  a  task  which  the  female  takes  en- 
tirely upon  herself,  and  never  leaves  them  except 
for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  little  fuod.  After 
this  they  are  fed  about  ten  days  with  what  t!'C 
old  ones  have  picked  up  in  the  firlds,  and 
kept  treatured  in  their  crops,  whence  they  sa- 
tisfy the  craving  appetite  of  their  young  onei, 
who  receive  it  very  greedily.  Thi«  way  of  sup- 
plying the  young  with  food  from  llic  crop,  iu 


birds  of  the  pigeon-kind,  diflcrs  from 
The  pigeon  has  ih*  largest  crop  of  any 
its  size :  which  is  also  quite  peculiar  to 
In  two  lliat  were  du>secled  by  an  emial 
tomist  it  was  found  that,  upon  blowioi 
into  the  windpipe,  it  distended  the  crop| 
to  an  enormous  size.     Pigt^ns  tive  oil; 
grain  and  water ;  these,  being  mixed 
the  crop,  are  digested  in  proporliun 
lays  in  its  provisions.    Y  ouog  pigeoi 
ravenous,  wtiich  necessitates  the  old 
in  a  more  plentiful  supply  than  orduut 
give  it  a  sort  of  half  maceration  io  the 
mAke  it  fit  for  tlieir  tender  stomaclu. 
merous  glands,  assisted  by  air  and  tfal 
the  bird's  body,  aie  the  necessary  apj* 
secreting  a  sort  of  pap,  or  milky  tlu 
monly  called  pigeon's  milk),  but  as  Ihs. 
cerates,  it  also  swells,  and  the  crop  »( 
■ibly  dilated.     If  the  crop  were  filled  ■{ 
substances,  the  bird  could  not  contract  i^ 
is  obvious  the  bird  has  the  power  to  I 
its  crop  at  pleasure,  and,  by  disci 
can  drive  the  food  out  also,  which  a 
the  gullet  with  great  ease.    ITie 
receives  this  tribute  of  affection 
three  times  a  day.    The  male  for  tb« 
feeds  the  young  female,  and  the  old 
forms    the   same   service   for  thfe   yi 
While  the  young  are  weak,  the  old  ni 
them  with  food  macerated  ^  1 

der  frame ;  but,  as  they  gain  14 

give  it  less  preparation,  and  at  la^  dl 
out,  when  a  craving  appetite  oblige! 
shift  for  themselves ;  lor,  when  pifl 
plenty  of  food,  they  do  not  wail  far 
dismission  of  tlieir  young;  it  being  m 
thing  to  see  young  ones  fledged,  aiMlcg[ 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  oetL 
arc  granivoroiis,  and  very  delicate  and  ( 
their  diet ;  they  will  sometimes  Mt  grel 
tic  vegetables,  but  are  fondest  of  M 
tores,  and  the  smallest  kind  of  bout  I 
the  most  suitable  food  both  in  point  of 
and  fattening  qualities. 

Pease,  wheat,   buck-wheat,  and  cti 
oats,  tec.,  are  also  eaten  by  pig«oit% 
tares  may  be  reckoned  tlieir  best  fbod^ 
Loudon ;  new  tares,  peaie,  or  beana^M 
scouring.     Wherever  pigeons  are  ktfH 
way  to  keep  tlicm  chiefly  at  home,  tl 
both   prevent  tlieir  being  lost  and  tij 
injury  to  corn-crops,  is  to  feed  theoi  i 
is  also  the  only  way  in  which,  in  <Md| 
they  will  afford  abundance  of  fiit  aid 
squabs  for  the  table,  wliuli,  welt  M^ 
do  every  month  in  the  year,  and   tin 
constant   supply    of  delicate   stiimiii 
Pigeons  are  generally  M  in  the  opca 
ing  their  cote  or  house  ;  but  in  incUoM 
or  to  attach  new  pis-eons  l<>  their  I 
fuod   and    water    sliould    lie    gi^Tli 
That  this  may  be  doii'-  -■'i^"'  want 
out  frequently  disturb:  is,  1 

vances   arc  in    U5«;    ti  :•    iha 

or    hopper,  whence    grain    or   pabft 
from  the  hopper  a*  eaten  out  of  a  ■ 
box ;  the  next  is  the  wator-boUW,  an 
naked  bottle,  roverwd  iu  a  small  &■ 
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Toir.    Any  bottle  will  do,  but 

apt  to  alight  on  aud  dirty  such 

tercncd  present  a  flat  top.     Pigeons 

Ml  of  salt,  what  is  called  a  pigeon-cat  is 

Med  in  the  midst  of  tlie  pigeon-houije, 

open  air  near  it.     It  seems  these  birds 

of  salt  and  hot  substances,  and  con- 

Inllow  tmali  stones  to  promote  diees- 

'      i!  is  thus  composed:  grarel  or 

a  loam,  the  rubbish  of  an  old 

Mon  of  each;  should  lime  be 

iibish,  a   less  Quantity  of  the 

...     ..:,v^  ;  one  pound  of  cummin-seed, 

Iful  of  bay-salt ;    mix  with  stale  urine. 

this  in  jars,  corked  or  stopped,  holes 

nehed  in  tlie  sides,  to  admit  the  beaks 

^eons.     Theie  may  be  placed  abroad. 

I  rcnr  ibnd  of  this  mixture,  and  it  pre- 

Km  from  |>ecking  the  mortar  from  tlie 

thcit  housei,  which  they  are  otherwise 

to  do.     Cleanlinets  is  one  of  the  first 

K  importini  considerations  in  a  dove- 

we  of  three  kinds,  small  boarded  cases 
I  poats,   trees,   or  a^inst  the  ends  of 
liih<  fiiU'd  up  with  holes  or  nesU  ;  and 
-.    '  The  first  are  generally  too 
1  sufficient  brood,  and  are  al.so 
|«ct  lu  Tariations  of  temperature;   and 
OQ  the  other  hand,  are  now-a-days  too 
mI   therefore   the  most  suitable  for  the 
•  ■  loft  or  tower  rising  from  a  building 
t  no  Doisy  operation  is  carried  on.    The 
Mqr  of  the  nrm-buildings  at  a  distance 
I  Inreshing-machinc  are  suitable,  or  a  loft 
'  mer  any  detached  building  will  answer 
n1  llie   l>e»t  situation  of  all  is  a  tower 
Ion    the    range   of    poultry -buildings, 
men  is  such  a  range,  as  the  pigeons  can 
rour«  conveniently  treated,  and  will  feed 
dtfy  with  domestic  poultry.     For  a  tower 
^L  the  round  form  should  be  preferred 
^Bc;  because  tlie  rats  cannot  so  easily 
^^m  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.     It 
nuch  more  commodious  ;   as,  by  means 
yiitt   turning   round   upon  an   axis,   it 
ibic  to  visit  all  the  nests  in  the  house, 
Ihe  Uiut  difficulty  ;  which  cannot  be  so 
nne  in  a  house  of  the  square  form.     And 
1 10  lihuter  rats  from  climbing  up  the  out- 
H,  IIm  wall  should  lie  covered  with  tin- 
it  a  certain  height,  as  about  a  foot  and  a 
rUch  (hoold  project  ont  three   or   four 
at  the  top,  to  prevent  more  effectually 
tliog  up.     A  common  mode  in  France  is 
a  boarded  room  on  a  strong  post,  power- 
matd,   the   interior   sides  of  which    are 
hb  botta  for  the  birds,  and  the  exterior 
d  wcM  tides  with  balconies,  or  sills  for 
i  alight  on  and  enter  to  their  boxes.     The 
ml  aooth  sides  are  lined  with  boxes  in- 
tt  without  openings,  at  being  too  cold  on 
firmt.  ^fiil  loo  warm  on  the  other.     The 
lined  with  nests  or  holes,  sub- 
IV  stone,  as  in  the  ancient  mural 
ilaouae* ,  by  boards :   or  each  nest  com- 
jt  a  ratt  or  vessel  of  earthenware  fixed 
|id<.     Horiiontal  shelves  divided  verti- 
ikfM  feet  di^t:«nce,  are  gcoctally  esteemed 
Ha  10  tmsy  other  mode. 


Pigeons  arc  protected  by  the  legislature.  Hy 
the  1  Janes,  c.  27,  whosoever  sliall  shoot  at,  kill, 
or  destroy,  any  dove  or  pigeon,  with  any  gun  or 
bow,  or  take,  kill,  or  destroy  tlie  same  with 
setting  dogs  or  nets,  or  any  snares,  engines,  or 
instruments  whatsoever,  shall,  on  being  con- 
victed before  two  justices,  by  confession,  or 
oath  of  two  witnesses,  be  commiled  to  gaol 
for  three  months,  or  pay  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
20».  for  every  pigeon ;  or,  after  this  commitment 
become  bound  by  recognizance,  wiih  two  sure- 
lies,  before  two  justices,  in  £20  each,  not  to  of- 
fend in  like  manner  again.  And  by  the  2  Geo. 
III.  c.  29,  any  person  who  shall  shoot  at,  or  by 
any  means  kill  or  take,  with  a  wilful  intent  to 
destroy,  any  pigeon,  he  shall  on  conriction  there- 
of, by  confession,  or  oath  of  one  witness,  before 
one  justice,  forfeit  20».  to  the  prosecutor ;  and, 
if  not  immediately  paid,  such  justice  shall  com- 
mit him  to  the  house  of  correction,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  less  than  one, 
unless  the  penalty  be  sooner  paid.  Persons  who 
are  convicted  on  this  act  shall  not  be  convicted 
by  any  fornner  act,  and  prosecutions  on  this  act 
must  be  commenced  within  two  months  after  the 
offence  was  committed.  Tliese  two  abstracts  are 
given  to  inform  the  keepers  of  pigeons  of  the  laws 
in  force  to  protect  them  ;  but  more  especially  to  re- 
move the  vulgar  error,so  prevalent  among  the  lower 
class  of  people,  that  pigeons  are  a  nuisance,  that 
they  destroy  a  great  deal  of  seed  in  the  fields, 
grain  in  the  rick-yards,  and  loosen  the  tiles  on 
the  tops  of  buildings ;  and  that  any  person  may 
shoot  them,  provided  that  he  does  not  cany  them 
away. 

PicT.oM  (Peter  Charles  Francis),  curate  and 
afterwards  rector  or  vicar  of  Baycux,  one  of  the 
numberless  victims  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Jaco- 
bin rage  and  infidelity,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
Frepch  revolution.  Although  a  man  of  not  only 
sincere  piety,  but  of  uncommon  mildness  and 
humanity,  yet,  because  he  refused  to  take  the 
oatlis  imposed  by  the  republicans,  he  and  his 
family  were  at  first  insulted  and  persecuted  in 
the  cruellest  manner,  and  he  himself  was  at  last 
murdered  on  the  20th  of  August,  1793,  in  his 
thirty-eighlli  year. 

Pigeon  Pe*.  See  Cytisus. 
Pigeon  Foot  is  a  species  of  geranium. 
PIGHIliS  (Stephen  Vinand),  a  learned  anti- 
quary, bom  at  Campen  in  Overyssel,  in  1520. 
He  went  to  Rome,  and  was  patronised  by  cardi- 
nal Uranvelle,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  The 
learned  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  first  good 
edition  of  Valerius  Maximus,  in  1.^85,  8vo.  He 
became  preceptor  to  prince  Charles  of  Juliets, 
who  dying,  he  wrote  a  panegyric  upon  him,  on 
which  his  father,  prince  William,  made  him  ca- 
non of  Santen,  where  he  died  in  1604,  aged 
eighty-four.  His  Annales,  seu  Fasli  Romano- 
rum  Magistratuum  et  Provincianim,  were  pub- 
lished by  Schottus  in  1615,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

PIGHT,  old  preler.  and  part.  pass,  of  pitch. 
See  PiTCB. 

PIG'M  ENT,  n.  «.  LaL  pigmmtum.  Paint ; 
color  to  be  laid  on  any  body. 

Cnnsider  about  the  opacity  of  the  corpuscles  of 
bUrk  jiigmrnu,  and  the  comparative  diaplianrily  of 
white  bodies.  lloylt. 
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PIGM  RNTITM,  from  pingo,  to  paint,  pigment. 
This  name  is  given  by  anatomists  lo  a  mucous 
substance  found  in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  pigment  of  the  iris  it  that  which 
covers  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  color  in 
the  eyes.  The  pi^ent  of  the  choroid  membrane 
is  a  bliick  or  brownish  mucus,  which  covers  the 
anterior  surface  of  llie  choroid  membrane,  conti- 
guous to  the  retina  and  the  antenor  surface  of 
the  ciliary  processes. 

PIGMY,  n.  ».  Vi.pigmee  ;  Lat./ii/gimruj;  Gr. 
irtiy/iaisc.  A  small  nation,  fhbled  to  be  devoured 
by  the  cranes ;  Oience  any  thing  mean  or  incon- 
siderable. 

or  so  low  a  stature,  that,  in  relation  lo  the  other, 
Ikey  appear  as  pigmw.  Heylin. 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  swonl  and  shield 
The  pijpi*!/  takes.  DryiUn't  Juvenal, 

The  criticLs  of  a  more  exalted  taste,  may  discover 
such  beautit:s  in  the  ancient  poetry,  as  may  escape 
the  comprebeusioQ  of  us  pigmm  of  a  more  iiiaitod 
genial.  Ganh. 

'         Bnt  that  it  wanted  room. 
It  might  have  been  a  pigmii'i  tomb.     Surift, 

PIGNEAUX  (N.),  late  bishop  of  Andran, 
was  born  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne, 
in  France,  1740.  He  went  in  1770,  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope,  as  a  missionary  to  Cochin 
China,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  Caung- 
■Schung,  who  confided  to  him  the  education  of 
his  only  son.  The  troubles  which  disturbed 
the  empire  of  his  protector,  obliged  him  lo  fly 
to  the  town  of  Sat-Gond,  whence  he  proposed 
invoking  the  assistance  of  Fiance.  Tlie  King  had 
been  surprised  by  three  ambitious  brothers,  who 
overthrew  his  empire  and  forced  him  to  s«ek  an 
asylum  in  the  isle  of  Pulo-Wa.  In  1787  the 
bishop  departed  for  France,  taking  his  pupil 
with  him,  and  funned  an  offensive  and  defensive 
league  between  France  r.nd  Cochin  Chiaa,  re- 
turning with  the  title  of  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  that  kingdom.  Before  his  arrival  in 
Cochin  China,  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
all  help  was  refused  him.  Still  he  did  not  lose 
his  courage,  but,  going  to  the  isle  of  Pula-W'a, 
brought  thence  Caung-Schung,  who,  profiting  by 
the  discontent  o(  his  subjects,  regained  his  em- 
pire in  1790.  He  now  created  Pigneaux  his 
first  minister,  and  under  his  direction  founded 
several  manufactories.  The  bishop  translated 
for  him  a  Treatise  on  Tactics,  instituted  schools, 
to  which  fathers  of  families  were  obliged  to  send 
their  children  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  died 
in  1800,  when  Caung-Schung  caused  him  to  be 
interred  with  the  highest  funeral  honors  of  the 
Cochin-Chinese. 

PIGNORIUS  (Lawrence),  a  learned  Italian, 
bom  at  Padua  in  1571,  and  bred  an  ecclesiastic. 
He  made  deep  researches  into  antiquity,  and 
published  several  curious  works  in  Italian  and 
Latin,  particularly  Mensa  Isiaca,  on  the  anti- 
quities of  I'.gypt.  Tlie  great  Galileo  procured 
him  the  offer  of  a  professorship  at  Pisa,  but  he 
declined  it.  In  1630  he  was  made  a  canon  in 
Treviso,  bnt  died  of  the  plague  in  1031. 

PIG-NIT,   n.  ..     Pig    and   nut.      An   earth 

DUl. 

I  witli  my  long  uailt  arill  dig  i1m«  fiigmdt. 


PIGS'NF.Y,  n.  i.    Sax.  J-ija,  a  girl.    A  i 
of  endpanneiit  to  a  girl.     It   is  used  by  I 
for  the  eye  of  a  woman,  '  I  beliere,  tayt  J 
son,  improperly." 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pignuf. 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  1 
mouthed  fish,  very  much  resembling  the  cc 
carp ;  being  of  the  same  shape  and  siie,  i 
eyes,  fins,  and  fleshy  palate,  exactly  the  : 
from  the  gills  to  the  tail  there  isacrookedd 
line;  the  back  and  sides  are  bluish, and thrt 
reddish.     It  b  covered  with   large  scales,  I 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  tJiete  rises  i  ( 
pellucid  prickle,  which  is  verj-  sharp,    it  ill 
excellent  fish  for  the  table,  being  perhaps  [ 
able  lo  the  carp :    and   it  is  in  seasoo  ia  ( 
months  of  March  and  ApnI.     It  is  caogbli 
lakes   in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  menti 
by  Pliny,  though  without  a  name.     Anedl  i 
it  is  a  species  of  cyprinus,  and  he  sty les  it  i 
cyprinus  called  piclo  and  pigus. 

PIGWIiyGEON,  n.  t.     Used  by  Diayl 
the  name  of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of  omt  t 
for  any  thing  petty  or  small. 

Where  it  the  Stoick  can  his  wrath  ip_ 

To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  diseia ; 

By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 

To  such  pigvidgim  myrmidons  u  tbey  1 

PI-HAHIROTH,  a  month  or  narrow  | 
twecn  two  mountains,  called  Chiroth  or  ! 
and  lying  not  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  ^ 
coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulph ;  before  wh  ' 
children  of  Israel  encamped,  Just  befot«  I 
entering  the  Red  Sea. 

PlISSKER,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  6»h  ofj 
luuslela  kind,  commonly  called  the  fossil 
tela,  or  fossil  fish.  They  are  generally  foa 
long  as  a  man's  hand  is  broad,  and  as 
one  s  finger ;  but  they  sometimes  grow 
longer :  die  back  is  gray  with  a  number  of  ^ 
and  traverse  streaks,  partly  black  and 
blue;  the  belly  is  yellow,  and  spotted  wili 
while,  and  black;  tlie  white  are  the  laifo^] 
others  look  as  if  they  were  made  with  the  | 
of  a  needle ;  and  there  is  oo  each  side  a  I 
dinal  black  and  white  line.  I'here  are  i 
fleshy  excrescences  at  the  mouth,  which 
panded  in  swimming,  but  cimlracteil  wbnj 
of  the  water.  These  (ishcs  run  into 
the  earth,  in  the  sides  of  rivers,  in 
places,  and  penetrate  a  great  way,  ami  »i*  t 
dug  up  at  a  distance  from  waters.  Oftts,  < 
the  waters  of  brooks  and  nvers  swell 
their  bank.s,  and  again  cover  them,  ihcy  ; 
tlieir  way  out  of  the  earth  into  the  valet 
when  it  deserts  them,  they  ant  often  leA  i 
numbers  upon  the  ground,  aiul  h*caa*  s  ] 
lo  swine.     It  is  thought  to  1  •  *  sh*  I 

kind  with  the  lisguin  fish;  .<  .fd  ] 

sible  that  the  pxcilmof  ScliiMiiicjcii  nihei 

PIKE,   n. ».      Fr.  picque,   'his  snout 
sharp.'  Skinner  and  Junius.    IIm!  popaiv  I 
of  ttie  esox  lucius., 

The  luce  or  pHt  ii  thr  • •  -'  the 

Sir  FraDCii  Bacon  obat"  ui 

lived  of  any  fresh  watci  ■  ■  f  ' 
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■ally  tbove  forty  yean  ;  and  olhen  thiok 
ibn.'  I  lie  it  asolilary,  melan- 

loH  •■•1«  but  onre  a  year,  and 

t(ci<^iM^  ui  ^pdwning  is  usually  about 
*«braanr.  or  somewhat  later,  in  March, 
tfear  prove*  colder  or  warmer :  and  his 
nedin;  it  thus  :  a  he  and  a  she  pikt  will 
tftiiurt  out  of  a  river  into  lonie  ditch  or 
spawner  ca»i»  her  eggs,  and 
■  Iter  ail  the  time  she  is  casting 
.-    .^^.,..t-s  htr  not.       Walton^M  An^irr. 

I  mlu  which  were  put  several  fish  and 
dnwiue  it  some  years  afterwards 
9  fish,  but  the  pJus  grown  to  a  pro- 
D^  devoured  the  other  ttsli  and  their 

nt  of  the  floods.  Pojv. 

Sax.  \iiic:  (jolh.  piki  (a 
[  pointed  stick  or  pole) ;  Teui. 
.ll/iickc;  Bel^.  pick;  Vi.piijuf. 
J  A  lance ;  a  lonif  pointed 
AA  used  in  husbandry  ;  a  pitcb- 
UjB  baveoiie  or  inoi-e  points):  piked 
BnaUd  :  H  pike  mun  is  a  soldier  who 
A  a  lance  or  pike :  pikestafT,  the  pole 

far  la  nkc  up  the  Alches  ihnt  he, 
litrtliem  up  handsome  tu  drie.  Tuner. 

II  iquadroiis  of  pihemtn    were    placed 
MB«'     KnoUtt't  Hiiiorg  vf  On  Trnkt. 
iKc  arum  that  it  speak  mournfully, 
taAfA—.  SiaktfHiirf.  Corialanus. 
jmag  this  with  our  p>An,  ere  we  become 
^H^t  thi*  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  for 
^M  Shakspfiirc. 
to  I  sack  my  teeth,  and  catechise 

Ma  of  counlne*.  Id.  King  John. 

d,  and  locked  shoulder  and  shoulder, 
IV  itraioed  in  both  hands  and  therewith 
nn  tlic  left,  the  one  end  of  the  piAt 
^B  foot,  the  other  breast-high  against 
SB  llayward. 

isi%»  bora  with  iron  pikt ; 
ihatf  woald  thrust,  the  other  strike. 

//ujfi6rat. 
\f  prapartd  for  the  lathe  with   rasping, 
iMen  the  pUm.  Moian. 

I  at  plain  as  a  pikettoff,  from  what  mix- 
|>  Ifcw  daughter  silently  lowers,  t'other 
B.  Tatlfr. 

^m,  an  oflensire  weapon,  consisting 
Tlliaft,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long, 
(Uri  bMd  ^lointed,  called  the  spear, 
^^i  long  in  iiie  iimonzthe  infantry; 
^BDtKt,  which  is  fixed  on  the  muz- 
^Bjk,  is  substituted  in  its  stead. 
Hp^rolofl^.  Sec  Etox,  The  pike 
^^B  shoals  as  most  other  fishes 
■ya  lie^  alone ;  and  is  so  bold  and 
IMI  be  Will  seize  upon  almost  any 
■a  himself.  Instances  of  the  vora- 
ire  so  numerous  and  well 
«nn»ces»ary  to  quote  lliem. 
once  a  year,  in  March.  They 
•I  all  fresh  waters ;  but  very 
»S  accord inz  to  the  nature  of 
( lliey  live.  The  finest  pike  ate 
ftB  ;  those  in  ponds  and  meres 
I  worst  are  those  of  the  fen 
plentiful  in  these  last 
*WteT  is  foul   and  colored ; 

rii.— p*«T  3. 


aad  their  food,  such  as  frogs  and  the  like,  plen- 
tiful but  coarse  ;  so  tliat  they  grow  large,  but  are 
yellowish  and  high  bellied,  and  differ  greatly 
from  those  which  live  in  clearer  waters.  The 
fi.sherraen  have  two  principal  ways  of  catching 
pikes,  by  the  ledger,  and  the  walking  bait.  The 
ledger  bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and 
may  continue  while  the  angler  is  absent.  This 
must  be  a  live  bait,  a  fish  or  frog  :  and,  among 
fish,  the  dace,  roach,  or  gudgeon,  arc  the  best ; 
of  frogs,  the  only  caution  is  to  choose  the  laigest 
and  yellowest  that  can  be  met  with.  If  the  bait 
be  a  fish,  the  hook  is  to  be  stuck  through  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  line  must  be  fourteen  yards  at 
least  in  lengtli ;  the  other  end  of  this  is  to  be 
tied  to  a  bough  of  a  tree,  or  to  a  stick  driven  into 
the  ground  near  the  pike's  haunt,  and  all  the 
line  wound  round  a  forked  stick  except  about 
half  a  yard.  The  bait  will  by  these  means  keep 
playing  so  much  under  water,  that  llie  pike  will 
soon  lay  hold  of  il.  If  the  bait  be  a  frog,  then 
the  arming  wire  of  the  hook  should  be  put  in  at 
the  mouth,  and  out  at  the  side ;  and,  with  a 
ueedle  and  some  strong  silk,  the  hind  leg  of  one 
side  is  lo  he  fiistcned  by  one  stitch  to  the  wire 
arming  of  the  hook.  The  pike  will  soon  seize 
this,  and  must  have  line  enough  to  give  him  leave 
to  get  to  his  haunt  and  poach  the  bait.  The  trol- 
ling for  pike  is  a  pleasant  method  also  of  taking 
them  :  in  this  a  dead  bait  serves,  and  none  is  so 
proper  as  a  gudgeon,  lliis  is  to  be  pulled  about 
in  the  water  till  the  pike  seizes  it ;  and  then  he  is 
to  have  line  enough,  and  time  to  .swallow  it :  the 
hook  is  small  for  this  sport,  and  has  a  smooth 
piege  of  lead  iixed  at  its  end  to  sink  the  bait; 
and  the  line  is  very  long,  and  runs  through  a  nng 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  must  not  be  inn 
slender  at  lop.  The  an  of  feeding  pikes,  to  make 
them  fill,  is  by  giving  them  eels;  otherwise 
perches,  while  small,  and  their  prickly  fins  tender, 
are  the  best  food  for  them.  Breams  put  into  a 
pike-pond  are  avery  proper  food  :  they  will  bretJ 
freely,  and  their  young  ones  make  excellent  food 
for  the  pike.  The  numerous  shoals  of  roaches 
and  ruds  which  are  continually  changing  place, 
and  often  in  Hoods  gel  into  the  pike's  quarters, 
afford  food  for  them  for  a  long  lime.  Pikes, 
when  used  to  be  fed  by  hand,  wUl  come  up  to 
the  very  shore,  and  lake  the  food  that  is  given 
them  out  of  the  fingers  of  the  feeder.  It  is  won- 
derful to  sec  widi  what  courage  they  will  do  this, 
after  a  while;  and  it  is  very  diverting  when  there 
are  several  of  them  nearly  of  the  same  size,  to  see 
what  striving  and  fighting  there  will  be  for  the 
best  bits  that  are  thrown  in.  The  most  conve- 
nient place  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  pond,  and 
where  there  is  about  half  a  yard  depth  of  water; 
for,  thus,  the  offal  of  the  feedings  will  all  lie  in 
one  |ilRce,  and  the  deep  water  wilt  serve  fur  a 
place  to  retire  into  and  rest  in,  and  will  be  always 
clean  and  in  order. 

PILA  (Lai.  from  Or.  riXw,  compressed  wool), 
in  archaiolo{;y,  a  little  image  of  a  man  made  of 
wool,  and  sacrificed  by  the  ancients  to  the  house- 
hold gods,  or  lares,  in  the  fetes  instituted  in  ho- 
nor of  those  inferior  deities  by  Scrsius,  and 
styled  compitales.  Macrobius  stales  that  actual 
~  d  up  for  I 
of  llic  km 
2C 


infants  were  originally  offered  up  for  this  pur- 
pose; but  on   ihc  expulsion  of  uie  kings 
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Rome  that  barbarnus  custom  was  abolUlieil,  and 
the  pila  substituted  in  place  of  the  child.  This 
appellation  was  likewise  given  to  a  figure  made 
of  straw,  which  they  presented  to  the  bulls  in 
the  amphitheatre  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
them  ;  as  also  to  a  species  of  standard  upon  which 
were  representeil  several  shields  piled  upon  one 
anotlier.  Titus  Liviiis  calls  the  pillar  in  the 
forum,  from  which  Horace  had  suspended  the 
spoils  of  the  Curialii,  Pila  Horatia. 

PtLA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  ball  variously  made 
according  to  the  different  games  in  which  it  was 
to  be  used.  Playing  at  ball  was  very  common 
among  the  Romans  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  manly  exercise,  which  con- 
tributed both  to  amusement  and  health.  The  pila 
was  of  four  sorts:  1.  Follis  or  balloon;  2.  Pila 
Trigonalis;  3.  Pila  pagonica;  4.  Harpastum. 
All  these  come  under  the  general  name  of  pila. 

Pila  Marina,  or  the  sea  ball,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  substance  very  common  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  in  the  form  of  a  ball  about  the  size 
of  the  balls  of  horse-dung,  and  composed  of  a 
variety  of  fibrillx  irregularly  complicated.  \'a- 
rious  conjectures  have  been  given  of  its  origin 
by  different  authors.  Bauhine  telLs  us  that  it 
consists  of  small  hairy  fibres  and  straws,  such  as 
are  found  about  the  sea  plant  called  alga  viiria- 
riorum;  but  he  does  not  ascertain  to  what  plant 
it  owes  its  origin.  Imperatus  imagined  it  con- 
sisted of  the  exuviir  both  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal iKxIies,  Mercatiis  is  doubtful  whether  it  bo 
a  congeries  of  the  fibrillz  of  plants,  wound  up 
into  a  ball  by  the  motion  of  the  sea-water,  or 
whether  it  b«  not  the  workmanship  of  some  sort 
of  beetle  living  about  the  sea  shore,  and  analo- 
gous to  our  common  dung  beetle's  ball,  which  it 
elaborates  from  dung  for  the  reception  of  its  pro- 
geny. Schreckius  says  it  is  composed  of  the 
filaments  of  some  plant  of  the  reed  kind :  and 
Welchius  supposes  it  is  composed  of  the  pap- 
pous  part  of  the  Howers  of  the  reed.  Klein,  who 
had  thoroughly  and  minutely  examined  the  bo- 
dies themselves,  and  also  what  authors  had  con- 
jectured concerning  them,  thinks  that  they  are 
wholly  owing  to,  and  entirely  composed  of,  the 
capillaments  which  the  leaves,  growing  to  the 
woody  stalk  of  the  alga  viiiiarionini,  have  when 
they  wither  and  decay.  These  leaves,  in  their 
natural  state,  are  as  thick  as  a  wheat  straw,  and 
they  are  placed  so  thickly  about  tlie  lops  and 
extremities  of  the  stalks,  that  they  enfold,  cm- 
brace,  and  lie  over  one  another;  and  from  the 
middle  of  these  clusters  of  leaves,  and  indeed 
from  the  woody  substance  of  the  plant  itself, 
there  arise  several  other  very  long,  flat,  smooth, 
and  brittle  leave.s.  There  are  usually  four  from 
each  tuft  of  the  other  leaves;  and  they  have  ever 
a  common  vagina,  which  is  membranaceous  and 
very  thin.  This  is  the  style  of  the  plant,  and 
the  pila  marina  appears  to  be  a  cluster  of  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  cover  the 
whole  stalk,  divided  into  their  constituent  fibres ; 
and  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  first  broken  and 
worn  into  short  shreds,  and  afterwards  wound 
up  together  into  a  roundish  or  longish  ball. — 
Klein,  de  Tab.  Mario,  p.  33. 

PILANI,  Roman  soldien  who  «««  aimed 


with  a  fsort  of  spcntoon,  t]ie  iron  of 
thick  and  long,  called  piluin. 

PILASTER,  n.».  Fr.  ,,d«ttrt  ;  II 
Iro.  A  square  column  sometimes  iiisi 
oftener  set  for  the  greater  part  within  w 

Pllatitrs  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slei 
resemble  pillars  ;  nor  too  dwarfith  and 
tbcy  imitate  the  piles  or  pien  of  bridges. 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  piUtten  n 

Were  set. 

The  curtain  rises,  aod  a  new  froatinri< 
joined  to  the  great  ptlatien  each  side  of  Ihi 

Clap  four  slices  of  pilatttr  oo't. 
That  laid  with  bits  of  rustic  makes  t 

Pilaster,    Fr.    pitatire,    in   archiU 
square  pillar  or  column,  usually  placfl 
a  wall,  and  projecting  not  more  than  o 
one-sixth  of  its  thickness.     It  has  the 
portions  and  ornaments  as  a  column 
according  lo  the  different  orders  of  aia| 
but  no  diminution.    The  pilasters  in  a 
should  be  of  the  same  order  as  the 
any  of  the  latter  are  used. 

it  would  be  incorrect  to  attribute 
t'on  of  pilasters  to  mere  imitation  of 
inasmuch  as  the  motive  for  their  use 
to  give  strength  to  the  building,  and 
to  render  these  props  ornamental  occ*4 
ancient  architects  to  apply  to  them  thai 
adoniment  and  proportion.    See  Aaciin 

PI  1  ATE  (Pontius),  was  governor  I 
when  our  Lord  was  crucified.  Of  hU  I 
couiitry  we  know  but  little,  though  it  if 
that  he  was  of  Rome,  or  at  least  of  I| 
was  sent  to  govern  Judea  in  the  room  I 
A.  U.  26  or  37,  and  governed  lliis  pt4 
ten  years,  from  the  twelfth  or  thinc«iri 
Tiberius  to  the  twenty-second  or  twti 
He  is  represented,  both  by  Philo  and  i 
as  a  man  of  an  impetuous  and  obstinal 
as  a  judge  who  used  to  sell  justice,  an 
nounce  any  sentence  that  was  desired, 
he  was  paid  for  it.  They  likewLte  siic 
rapines,  murders,  oppressions,  and  tin 
tlial  be  inflicted  upon  the  innocent,  an4 
sons  he  put  to  death  without  any  fotl 
cess.  Philo,  in  particular,  dejcribq 
having  exercised  excessive  cruelty  dl 
whole  government,  disturbed  the  rvpos* 
and  given  occasion  to  the  troubles  i 
that  followed.  St.  Luke  records  hit 
of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple  (xiii.  1 
Justjn  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebiu*. 
them  several  others,  both  ancient  »ni 
assure  us  that  it  was  formerly  th*  e 
Roman  magistrates  to  prepare  copies  i 
bal  nrocesses  and  judicial  acts  which  l| 
in  tiieir  several  provinces,  and  to  sni 
the  emperor.  And  Pilate,  having  M 
sent  word  to  Tiberius  of  what  bad  pa 
ing  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  em|ieror  wj 
count  of  it  to  the  senate,  in  a  rnannn 
reason  lo  judge  that  he  thought  fiaMHI 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  sho«« 
would  be  willing  ihry  should 
honors  to  him.  But,  fortunaleljTi 
not  of  the  same  ooinion,  aiid 
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jtd.  It  appetn,  by  what  Justin  says  or 
teu,  ttuit  Uie  miracle!)  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
boed  (D  them ;  and  that  the  soldiers  had 
|i  bis  garments  amooK  them.  Eusebius 
that  ibey  spoke  of  his  resurrection 
OD.  Neither  Eusebius  nor  St.  Jerome, 
Dor  any  other  author  that  wrote  after- 
seem  to  bare  seen  them,  at  least  not  the 
original  acts ;  for,  as  to  what  we  hare 
great  numbei?,  they  are  no!  authentic. 

tue  also  letters  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius  ex- 
iting a  history  of  our  Saviour;  but  they 
ftiTervilly  allowed  to  be  spurious.  Pilate 
k  by  his  excessive  cniellies  and  rapine, 
mti  the  peace  of  Judea  during  the  whole 
if  hi*  government,  was  at  length  deposed 
Wlins.  the  procon.'iul  of  Syria,  A.  U.  36, 

ri  to  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
tbe  emperor.  Tiberius  having  died  be- 
p  arrived  at  Rome,  his  successor,  Caligula, 
tti  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  was 
id  to  such  extremity  that  he  killed  him- 
Hr  was  only  procurator  of  Judea,  thoui;li 
ioj^eluts  call  him  governor,  because  he  in 
kcted  as  one,  by  taking  upon  him  to  judge 
■iiBl  matters.  See  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
(nusobre's  Annotations.  V\ith  regard  to 
^  wife,  the  general  tradition  is  that  she 
iDMd  Claudia  Procnla,  or  Proscula;  and, 
Icr  dream,  some  think  that  as  she  had  in- 
bce  of  our  Lord's  apprehension,  and  knew 
\  d^aiacter  that  he  was  a  righteous  person, 
kpoation,  struck  with  these  ideas,  naturally 
M  the  dream  we  read  of;  but  others  think 
|b  dream  was  sent  miraculously,  for  the 
f — ^...f.w..,,jp„  of  our  Lord's  innocence. 

Itosicn  (Franci.s),  was  bom  at 
li-  _-  ~.  U.1  March,  175(5.  He  was  firstap- 
■  to  an  apothecary  there,  and  afterwards 
I  Paris  in  quest  of  improvement.  He  ap- 
taaeif  to  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
ni  philoooiihy,  and  had  already  acquired 
Mlation  when  the  discovery  of  M.  Alont- 
Wd  just  astonished  the  learned  world. 
$  S.Mh  October,  1783,  he  attempted  an 
^age  with  the  marquis  of  Arlanae.  lie 
Mi  Mveral  other  excursions  in  this  way 
ksea,  io  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  ■ 
her,  of  (be  king  of  Sweden,  and  of  Prince 
[at  PruMia.  He  then  resolved  to  pass 
■|)Md  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 

■  pwrpoM  repaired  to  Boulogne,  whence 

■  about  i«Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
pk  of  June,  1785 ;  but,   in  half  an  hour 

EMt  out,  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the 
t,  with  bis  companion  ^L  Komaine, 
tnoujly  injured  by  the  fell.  Pilatre's 
Virtues  and  courage,  which  were  very  dis- 
hed, h«i-.(ht«nod  the  regret  of  his  friends 
I  loB*.  liii  ment  as  a  chemist,  and  his 
Mala  u  an  aeronaut,  procured  him  some 
ttf  rewards,  and  some  public  appoint- 
tle  h^d  a  pension  from  the  king,  was 
of  Moasieur's  cabinets  of  natural  phi- 
htmittry,  and  natural  history,  professor 
tphy,  a  member  of  several  acade- 
icipai  director  of  Monsieur's  mu- 

T  PatFaTiti  or  Cikti,  a  province 
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of  Peru,  forty  leagues  south  of  La  Plata,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tomina  and  Poma- 
bamba,  on  the  easit  by  the  Chiriguanos  Indians, 
and  on  the  west  and  south  by  Porco  and  Chichas. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty  leagues,  and  its  width 
forty.  Intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  Cor- 
dillera, the  climate  in  the  valleys  is  moderately 
hot,  and  the  soil  very  productive :  the  grapes  ol 
the  district  are  made  into  wine  and  brandies, 
winch  are  much  esteemed.  The  San  Juan, 
which  rises  in  Lipes,  pervades  this  country: 
the  Toropalca  and  Cinii  also  fertilise  the  valleys 
through  w  Inch  they  run ;  and  the  Supas  and 
Agchilla  form,  by  their  united  streams,  the  Pas- 
paya,  which  divides  the  province  from  Poma- 
bamba,  and  runs  into  the  Pilcomayo.  The  towns 
of  Pilaya  and  Paspaya  were,  not  many  years 
since,  destroyed  by  the  incursions  of  tlie  Indians 
from  the  east ;  but  there  are  some  abundant 
lead-mines  in  tlic  settlement  of  Pototaca.  In- 
habitants about  12,000. 

PILCHARD,  or  Piichcb,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fish  which  has  a  general  likeness  to  the  hemng, 
but  differs  in  some  particulars  very  essentially. 
The  body  is  less  compressed  than  that  of  the 
herring,  being  thicker  and  rounder:  the  nose  is 
shorter  in  proportion,  and  turns  up;  the  under 
jaw  is  shorter.  The  back  is  more  eleviited  ;  the 
belly  less  sharp.  The  dorsal  fin  of  the  pilchard 
is  placed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  when  taken  up  by  it,  the  body  preserves  an 
equilibrium,  whereas  that  of  the  herring  dips  at 
the  head.  The  scales  of  the  pilchard  adhere  very 
closely,  whereas  those  of  the  herring  very  easily 
drop  off.  The  pilcbard  is  in  general  less  than 
the  herring,  but  is  fatter,  or  more  full  of  oil. 
Pilchards  appear  in  vast  shoals  off  the  Cornish 
coasts  about  the  middle  of  July,  disappearing  the 
beginning  of  winter,  yet  sometimes  a  few  return 
after  Christmas.  Their  winter  retreat  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  herring,  and  their  motives  for 
migrating  the  same.  See  Clupea.  They  affect, 
during  summer,  a  warmer  latitude ;  for  they  are 
not  found  in  any  quantities  on  any  of  our  coasts, 
except  those  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to  say,  from 
Fowey  Harbour  to  the  Scilly  Isle.',  between 
which  places  the  shoals  keep  shifting  for  some 
weeks.  The  approach  of  pilchards  is  known  by 
the  same  signs  as  those  that  indicate  the  anival 
of  the  herrings.  Persons,  called  in  Cornwall 
huers,  are  placed  on  the  cliffs,  to  point  to  the 
boats  stationed  off  the  land  the  course  of  the  fisli. 
By  the  1st  of  James  I.,  c.  23,  fi.shermen  are  em- 
powered to  go  on  the  grounds  of  othen  to  hue, 
without  being  liable  to  actions  of  trespass,  which 
before  occasioned  frequent  law-suits.  Enormous 
multitudes  of  these  fish  are  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire  as  well  as  Cornwall,  between  the 
months  of  July  and  September  inclusive,  when 
the  whole  line  of  coast  presents  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  activity.  The  fish  for  foreign  export  and 
winter  consumption  are  laid  upon  shore  in  large 
stacks  or  piles,  with  layers  of  salt  between  each 
row ;  here  they  are  suffered  to  lie  for  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  during  which  time  a  vast  discharge 
of  pickle  mixed  with  blood  and  oil  takes  pla<^, 
all  of  which  is  carefully  caught  in  pits  and  pre- 
served for  manure,  which  is  eagerly  purchased 
by  the  farmer  and  carried  away  in  cases.     It  ia 
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said  that  eveiy  pilchard  will  dress  and  richly 
Htanure  one  square  foot  of  ground.  The  fish 
are  then  carefully  washed  with  sea  water,  dried 
and  (lacked  in  hogsheads,  in  which  state  they 
are  sent  abroad.  The  average  value  of  pilchards 
taken  in  one  year  in  Cornwall  is  supposed  to  be 
'rom  £50,000  to  £60,000.  See  our  article 
Fisheries.  • 

PIL  CHER,  n.  I.  Sax.  Jiylche.  Warburton  says 
we  should  read  pilche,in  Shakspeare,  see  below, 
which  signifies  a  cloke  or  coat  of  skins  (meaning 
the  scabbard) :  this  is  confirmed  by  Junius,  who 
renders  pilly  a  garment  of  skins ;  Fr.  pcltice ; 
Ital.  pdliccia ;  Lat.  peltU.  A  gown,  or  case.  It 
is  used  for  a  child's  garment,  provincially,  to  this 
day. 

Pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the-ears. 

Shakipeare. 

PILCOMAYO,  a  large  river,  formerly  of 
Peru,  now  included  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  province  of  Charcas.  It  falls  into  the  Pa- 
raguay ou  the  left,  by  two  branches,  on  the  point 
of  land  formed  by  the  most  northern  of  which,  the 
city  of  Assumption  was  founded  by  Gonzales  de 
Mendoza,  in  1538.  The  other  branch  joins  the 
Paraguay  within  a  short  distance  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Vermejo.  It  is  the  largest  river  of 
the  Gran  Chaco,  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  branches  of  the  Paraguay,  forming  a 
water  communication  of  nearly  900  miles,  with 
the  province  of  Los  Charcos,  and  the  mines  of 
Potosi.  It  is  said  that,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
quicksilver  washed  into  the  river  from  the  moun- 
tains, no  fisih  will  live  in  it.  In  1740  a  failure 
of  its  waters  is  recorded,  even  at  its  source,  by 
which  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  was 
suspended. 

PIL£,  n.  >.  &  v.a.  Sax.  ^d;  Belg.  pyle; 
Jr.  pile ;  Lat.  pila.  A  piece  of  timber  used  as 
a  buttress  or  prop.  See  below.  Hence  a  build- 
ing; heap;  accumulation;  any  thing  heaped  to 
be  burned;  to  heap  or  accumulate. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the  pile 
for  fire  great.  Luhiel  zxiv.  9. 

The  bridge  the  Turks  before  broke,  by  placking  up 
of  certain  pUa,  and  taking  away  of  the  planki. 

KnoUa. 

What  pilet  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  hu  own  portion !  what  expence  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !  how,  i'  the  name  of  thrift, 
])oei  he  rake  this  together  1  Shahptim, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  wliile ;  pray  give  me  it, 

I'll  carry  't  to  the  piU.  Id.  Tempttl. 

The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 

Is  piM  upon  hit  faith,  and  will  continue 

The  standing  of  his  body.        Id.  Winttt't  Tate. 

Attabaliba  had  a  great  house  piled  upon  the  sides 
«ith  great  wedges  of  gold.  Abbol. 

Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 

Owes  the  first  glory  of  10  brave  a  pile.    Denham, 

The  ascending  pile  stood  fixed  her  stately  height. 

mtlm. 
Our  noblest  piU$  and  stateliest  rooms 
Are  but  ontbonses  to  our  tombs ; 
Cities,  tho'  e'er  to  great  and  brave, 
But  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave.        BulUr. 

The  pile  e'erlooked  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight. 

Drgden. 

Against  beleagured  heaven  the  gitnti  move ; 
'  Hills  piled  00  hill*,  on  mountaiai  mountains  lie. 
To  makt  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky.  Id. 


The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem 
ported  by  wooden  piUt,  as  the  houses  in  Ai 
are. 

If  the  ground  be  hollow  or  weak,  he  str 
it  by  driving  in  piles. 

Men  piled  on  men,  with  active  leaps  ar 

And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  sk 

The  wife,  and  counsellor  or  piiest. 
Prepare  and  light  hii  funeral  hre, 
^nd  chearfiil  on  the  pile  expire. 
In  Alexander's   time,   the   Indian   phih 
when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their 
pile  without  any  visible  concern. 

Uy  the  water  passing  through  the  stone  ti 
pendicular  intervals,  was  brought  thither  al 
tallic  matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well 
which  lies  only  in  an  undigested  and  coiifus 

Wo 
In  all  that  heap  of  quotations  which  lie 
up,  nothing  is  aimed  at.  At 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of 
heaps  of  comments,  which  are  piled  so   hi 
authors,  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  c 
text  from  the  rubbish. 

Fancy  brings  the  vanished  piUt  to  vien 
And  builds  the  imaginary  Rome  anew. 
\o  longer  shall  forsaken  Tliamcs 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames ; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  nse. 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies. 

Su'i/t's  MisC' 
The  whole  performance  is  not  so  much 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thro< 
ther  by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  n  ith 
lemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
elegant  grandeur  of  a  finished  ptte. 

Pile,  n. s.  Lat.  pilus.  A  hair;  ha 
face.    Obsolete. 

Yonder's  my  loid,  with  a  patch  of  velvet  0 
his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  I 
hit  right  cheek  it  worn  bare.  Sha 

Many  other  torts  of  itones  are  regularly 
the  amianthus  of  parallel  thieadt,  as  in  tb 
V  Ivet. 

Pile,  n.  t.  IM.  pilum.  The  head  0 
row. 

His  spear  a  bent, 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse  fly's  tongue. 
Whose  sharpness  nought  reversed. 

D 
W'hom,  on  his  haire-plumed    helmet's  c; 
dart  first  smote,  then  ran 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stuck  the  ste 

making  way 
Quite  through  hit  skull.  Ch 

Pile,  n.  t.  Fr.  pile ;  Ital.  |h7<i.  One 
a  coin ;  the  reverse  of  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  u 
nion,  a  man  may  moie  justifiably  throw  up  c 
pile  for  hit  opiaioni,  than  take  them  up  to. 

Pile,  in  artillery,  implies  a  collection  1 
of  shot  or  shells,  piled  up  by  horizontal 
into  either  a  pyramidal  or  else  a  wed 
form,  the  base  being  an  equilateral  tria 
square,  or  a  rectangle.  In  the  trianele  and : 
the  pile  terminates  in  a  single  ball  or  poi 
forms  a  pyramid  ;  but,  with  the  rectangul 
it  finishes  at  top,  in  a  row  of  balls,  or  : 
forming  a  wedge. 

In  the  triangular  and  square  piles  the  1 
of  horizontal  rows,  or  courses,  or  the  t 
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[  oo  one  of  llie  angles  from  the  bottom  to 
p,  u  ilwajri  equal  to  the  num))er  counted 
r  udc,  m  the  bottom  row.  And,  in  rectan- 
'  piln,  the  number  of  rows  or  courses  is 
IM  the  namber  of  balls  in  the  breadth  of 
ikaUatn  tow,  or  shorter  side  of  the  base ;  aUo, 
I  ease,  the  number  in  the  top  row  or  edge 
:i  MB  man  iban  (be  difference  between  the 
I  wd  breadth  of  tlie  base. 
I  Put  inns  to  place  three  muskets,  with 
iksiit  (ixed  bajronels,  in  such  a  relative  po- 
itlMt  the  butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  the 
\  the  muziles  be  close  together  in  an 
(dvection.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
the  injury  which  was  formerly  aone 
laketry,  when  the  practice  of  grounding 
it»lntk  prevailed.  Every  recruit  should  be 
{it  how  to  pile  arms  before  he  is  dismissed 
l4nlL 

,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  a 
lit,  whereon  were  laid  the  bodies  of 
to  lie  burnt.  It  was  partly  in  the 
I  of  au  altar,  and  ditTervd  in  height  accordiug 
quality  of  the  penon  to  be  consumed. 
if  it  might  ori|,:in4lly  he  considered  as  an 
DB  which  the  <lnd  were  consumed  as  a 
tofcnng  to  the  iDl'emal  deities.  The  trees 
of  in  the  erection  of  a  funeral  pile 
>  vtd>  as  abounded  in  pitch  or  resin,  as  being 
I  CMohuvtible  ;  if  they  used  any  other  wood, 
I  split  lh.it  It  might  tlir  more  easily  catch 
Round  the  pile  were  placed  cypress 
,  to  hinder  the  noisome  smell.     See  Vv- 

.  ID  coinage,  denotes  a  kind  of  puncheon, 
I  tlie  old  way  of  coining  with  the  ham- 
lined  the  arms  or  other  figure  and  in- 

I  to  b«  struck  on  the  coin.  See  Coikaoe. 
jjjf  we  still  call  the  arms  side  of  a  piece 
rthe  pdr,  and  the  head  the  cross;  be- 

1  aBcient  coin,  a  cross  usually  took  the 

aC  '^.       '         ■     :;   ours- 

fill  >,an  ordinary  in  form  of  a 

ft,  MUCH  ii   uurne  commonly,  as  in   fig.  !. 

I  iIm  pile  is  borne  wavy,  as  fig.  2.   Ilr 

fit.  I.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


'>>*>ori]Mi 


:  lie    wavy    usuinj;  out  of  tlie 
irielimes  inverted,  as  fig.  3. 
.,ic  a  kind  of  worms  found  in 
I  dike*  in  llnllaod.     They  are 
iij«5 ;    for  some  of  the  young 
above  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
*4  mhtn  liive  botn  found  thirteen  or  four- 
I  lo«g.    The  hcsds  of  these  creatures 
^<OTtrHi  with  trn»  h«rd  slidls  or  hemicrania  ; 
'  *tdl.  (•0el><'  '   fisure   resembling  an 

^  . .y  bore  the  wood.   Tfic 

WItimuij  a^mii  tn.-ni  ts  to  [M>rforite  the  pile 
~^  mauj  MB*U  holes  about  an  inch  asunder ; 
lit  aoM  te  done  ov«r  with  a  vumish  in  the 
U  ■•■;  and,  wbii*  tlie  varmsh  is  hot,  bnck 


dust  must  be  strewed  over  it;  and,  this  beinc 
several  tunes  repeated,  the  pile  will  be  covered 
with  a  strong  crust,  absolutely  impenetrable  to 
all  insects.  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  No. 
455,  sect.  5. 

PIL'EATED,  adj.  Lai.  piUut.  Having  the 
form  of  a  cover  or  hat. 

A  piteatrd  echinus  taken  up  with  diReient  shells 
o(  several  kinds.  WaoJiLvril  an  FnuiU. 

PILES,  n.  f.  I^t.  pUuUc.  Used  only  in  th« 
plural.     The  hemorrhoids. 

Wherever  there  is  any  uneasiness,  solicit  the  hu- 
mours townrds  that  part,  to  procure  the  piU',  which 
seldom  miss  to  relieve  the  licud.  ^r6vl/iii«(, 

PiLFs.    See  MroiciNE,  Index. 

PiLts,  in  the  architecture  of  bridges  and  otlier 
works  connected  with  deep  water,  are  beams  or 
stakes  of  wood,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
for  various  purposes;  as  for  forming  the  foun- 
dation for  piers,  buildings,  &c.  A  larce  por- 
tion of  some  cities,  as  for  instance  Amsterdam, 
is  wholly  built  upon  piles,  but  they  are  not  ordi- 
narily employed  for  foundations  unless  the  ground 
be  unsound,  or  when  the  weight  to  be  borne  is 
very  great.  When  they  are  to  be  driven  quite 
below  ground,  small  straight  trees  are  often  used 
without  squaring  ;  but,  for  the  outside  work  of 
coffer-dams,  square  piles  are  always  used.  When 
they  are  to  touch  each  other,  flat  ones,  called 
pile  planks,  of  three  or  four  inches  thick,  are 
used,  according  to  the  depth  of  water,  and  have 
grooves  formed  in  their  edges,  to  receive  tongues 
or  slips  of  wood  which  make  the  joints  tight. 

Two  rows  of  piles  are  first  driven  one  withif. 
the  other,  at  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  depth 
and  force  of  the  water  they  are  driven  in.  Tlw 
space  hetween  is  filled  with  clay,  so  as  to  form  a 
mound  or  rampart,  defended  outside  and  inside 
by  the  piles.  Different  machines  have  been  used 
to  drive  the  piles;  some  worked  by  a  number  of 
men,  vsho  raise  a  heavy  weight  a  small  height, 
and  lei  it  fall  upon  the  pile,  olliers  by  horses 
and  wheelwork.  A  very  simple  machine  is  often 
employed.  A  long  thick  plank  of  woo<l,  being 
fixed  up  close  to  the  pile,  has  a  mortise  through 
the  upper  end,  in  which  a  pulley  is  fitted ;  a 
rope  goes  over  this  to  suspend  the  rammer,  which 
is  a  large  block  of  hard  wood,  properly  hooped  : 
in  rising  and  falling  it  slides  against  the  face  of 
the  plank,  and  is  guided  by  irons,  which  ate 
fixed  to  the  ram,  and  are  bent  round  the  edges 
of  the  plank  in  the  manner  of  hooks.  The 
plank,  when  placed  upright,  is  secured  by  guy 
ropes,  in  the  manner  of  a  ship's  mast,  the  end  of 
the  gT^at  rope  which  suspends  the  rain  has  ten 
or  twelve  small  ropes  spliced  into  it,  for  as  many 
men  to  take  hold,  and  work  it  by  ;  they  raise  the 
ram  up  by  pulling  the  ropes  alloijelher,  and  then 
letting  them  go,  the  ram  falls  upon  the  pile.  When 
the  latter  becomes  firm  enough  to  cause  the  ram  to 
rebound,  they  take  care  to  pull  the  roiics  iiuianlly 
after  the  blow,  that  tliey  may  avail  themselves  o( 
the  rebound.  Other  machines  instead  of  a  plank 
have  two  upright  beams  attached,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance luuniler  as  to  leave  an  opening  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  ulKied  to 
the  mm.  ami  bv  this  means  it  is  guided.  Piles 
are  chiefly  usc'l  for  making  the  faces  of  wharfs, 
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banks  of  riven,  piers  in  or  Bgainsl  the  sea,  &c. 
For  thwe  purposes  they  are  driven  in  rowi, 
rather  m  an  inclined  position,  and  support  the 
planking  or  framing  fixed  against  them.  For 
rlefence  againit  the  water,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  bridges,  Sec,  piles  are  almost  always  re- 
quired, and  are  employed  to  form  a  water-tight 
enclosure,  called  a  coffer-dam,  from  which  space 
ihe  water  is  drawn  by  pumps,  and  the  pier  laid 
within  it.  This,  the  most  difficult  of  all  kinds 
of  piling,  must  stand  a  good  height  above  the 
ground,  and  yet  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  The  piles  used  are  in 
general  of  square  tapering  timber,  cut  to  a  point 
at  one  end,  and  shod  with  iron  ;  the  other  end 
being  bound  by  iron  hooping  to  prevent  the  pile 
head  splitting. 

A  machine  of  this  kind,  with  a  beech  rain  four 
feet  long  and  one  foot  square,  may  be  worked 
by  ten  or  twelve  men,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
blows  per  minute.  To  estimate  the  force  of  the 
rammer,  multiply  its  weight  into  the  velocity  It 
acquires  in  falling.  Thus,  if  a  rammer  which 
weighs  500ll>s.  be  let  fall  from  four  feel,  it  will 
fall  that  height  in  half  a  second,  and  have  at  the 
time  of  percussion  a  velocity  capable  to  carry  it 
uniformly  eight  feet  in  half  a  second,  without 
any  further  help  from  gravity ;  so  that  we  must 
multiply  500  by  16,  or  its  weight  by  the  number 
of  feet  It  would  fall  in  a  second,  and  the  product 
8000  gives  the  momentum  of  the  stroke.  If 
pulleys,  or  a  windlass,  be  made  to  raise  the  ram- 
mer to  a  height,  and  then,  by  an  easy  contri- 
vance, loosen  it  at  once,  the  momentum  of  the 
stroke  will  always  be  as  the  square  root  of  the 
height. 

In  the  bridges  and  other  large  works  of  modem 
times,  a  very  heavy  iron  ram  has  been  raised  to 
a  considerable  heiviht,  and  then  let  fall.  The 
machine  is  worked  lx)th  by  horses  and  steam-en- 
gines: see  fig.  1.  plate  I'ile-Uhivinc.  A.A, 
are  the  uprights,  erected  on  the  frame  0,  and 
supported  hy  the  braces  they  are  connected 
Dy  the  cross-feet  a  at  bottom,  and  the  piece  D 
at  top ;  in  this  the  pulley  6  for  the  ro|>e  d  is 
tittcd.  Fillets  of  iron  are  fixed  withinside  the  up- 
rights A,  A,  and  enter  grooves  made  in  the  edi;es 
of  the  great  iron  ram  E,  which  is  thereby  tujdcd 
•s  it  rises  and  falls  ;  F  is  a  piece  c  liled  the  fol- 
lower, a  wooden  block,  sliding  between  the  11(1- 
righls,  and  mortised  to  receive  the  iron  tongs  t, 
which  take  hold  of  an  eye  upon  Xhv  top  of  the 
cast  iron  ram :  the  rope  is  attached  to  the  follower 
by  an  iron  loop  /,  through  which  the  centre  pin  of 
the  longs  passes.  On  the  base,  0  B,  of  the  machine 
an  iron  frame  is  bolted,  to  contain  the  windlass 
G,  on  which  the  rope  d  winds.  On  the  end  of 
the  windlass  a  cog-wheel,  Im  fixed,  and  a  pinion 
upon  the  axis,  h,  engages  its  teeth.  Motion  is 
given  to  tlie  spindle  A  by  the  winchts  k,  fixed  on 
each  end  of  it ;  and  the  Hy-wheel,  /,  rcsrulates  its 
motion,  when  turned  by  two  men  at  each  handle. 
The  pile  is  included  in  the  space  between  the 
two  uprights.  A,  A,  before  it  is  driven  down ;  and 
rhe  ram,  being  engaged  by  the  tonss  t,  is  drawn 
tip  by  turning  the  handle  k,  till  the  tails,  n,  of 
the  tongs  come  to  the  inclined  planes  m :  by 
these  they  are  closed  together,  which  opens  the 
tower  f  nds,  disengagts  them  from  the  eye  of  the 


nim,  and  it  falls  upon  the  bead  of  the  pile  imme- 
diately. The  men  at  the  handles  shif\  the  ipiadl« 
A  endways,  which  disunites  the  pinion  from  tk( 
wheel,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  follower,  F, 
runs  back  the  windlass  G,  and  descenns  Idl  lU 
tongs  take  hold  of  the  ram,  ready  to  take  it  up 
again.     The  inclmed  planes,  m,  are  not  fixed  |g  ^ 
the  uprights  A,  A,  but  are  connected  together  by 
pieces  of  wood,  which  embrace  the  upright5,aW  , 
these  have  holes  through  them  to  receire  iron 
bolts,  which  also  pass  through  the  upnghls.    Ilj 
this  means  the  inclined  planes  can  be  shifled,  19 
set  them  at  any  required  height,  that  they  nar, 
by  discharging  the  ram  at  the  proper  heigfit, 
a  blow  proportioned  to  the  pile  which 
driven  by  it.     The  tongs  are  made  * 
with  rollers  in  the  ends,  as  in  fig.  3,  that 
may  act  more  easily  in  the  inclined  planes, 
machines  have  a  kind  of  latch,  shown  In 
instead  of  the  tongs ;  in  ihisy  represents  the  iim 
loop  for  the  rope ;  the  centre  pin  of  it  paats 
through  the  latch  rtt,  which  catches  the  e^^rf 
the  ram  by  the  hook  (,  and  is  dischai 
line  r,  when  the  men  snatch  it.     The 
to  cause  the  hook  to  catch ;  the  li 
tached  to  a  wooden  follower,  which  guii 
When  machines  of  this  kind  arc  moved  by 
engines,  a  pulley,  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
h,  in  place  of  the  handle  k,  receives  an 
rope  from  some  wheel  put  in  motion  bv  t)*  ■■ 
gine ;   one  man  then  attends    it,   to  throw  l)« 
spindle  endways  at  the  proper  time,  to 
the  descent  of  the  follower ;  or  levers  and 
necting  rod  from  the  inclined  plane  are 
disengage  the  spindle  the  moment  after 
lower  diichargps  the  ram. 

The  piles  at  Westminster  bridge  were 
by  an  incenious  machine  invented  by 
Voloue,  and  worked  with  horses.  They 
afterwards  cut  off,  under  water,  by  a  nwcni 
as  to  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  vTvutA  * 
found  the  piers  upon.  This  last  machine  <f»- 
sisted  of  a  framing  fitted  upon  the  upper  ptillf 
the  pile,  and  could  lie  fixed  last  Ihcirto.  1h 
lower  part  of  it  formed  guides  fur  the  sair.vli*^ 
reciprocated  horizontally  at  a  certain  depli  ^^ 
neath  the  top  nf  the  pile,  and  had 
cause  It  to  advance  up  to  the  rut,  llie 
put  in  motion  by  ropes  from  each  end, 
were  conducted  over  pulleys,  to  two  meo 
ing  on  a  float  or  raft  at  the  •lutlace.  \tua 
Ihe  machine,  before  the  sawing 
the  whole  was  suspended  by  a  tackle. 
therefore  took  up  the  top  pan  of  the  \n\* 
the  machine  as  soon  as  it  was  cut  olf. 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Ktheridgr,  carp«utci 
works :  it  was  very  effeflive,  as  the  tin* 
ployed  in  cutting  off  a  fir  pile  of  rourteeti  or 
teen  inches  square,  in  Icn  feet  depth  of  w^- 
was  seldom  more,  and  often  less,  than  a  w** 
and  a  half. 

'A  similar  but  somewhat  7 'Tiimt] 

chine  has  been  since  ini  \[t. 

for  which  Ihe  Society  of  Aji-  ,..t„  i...  J  lu 
gold  medal.  See  figs.  4  and  6  :  A  A  B  n 

temal  frame,  consisting  of  four  parallel  _, 

framed  into  two  others  B,  at  right  aB|lci,  *■ 
proper  cross  pieces  to  unite  them,  and  m)"^ 
to  strengthen  Ihe  whole;  sviUiin  Oiit  fclM  * 


or  internal  frame,  D  E,  is  situated ;  like 
r,  it  bas  four  parallet  pieces,  D  and  E, 
rf  together  into  one  frame  by  cross 
M  the  top  it  has  two  pieces  a,  a,  which 
A  the  beam  6,  and  suspend  its  weiehl, 
Ibcae  it  is  capable  of  sliding  backwards 
wards  between  B  B,  always  preserving 
Jelism,  because  it  is  moved  by  the  racks, 
teA  to  it,  one  at  top  and  the  other  at  the 
I  the  pinions  for  both  are  fixed  on  a  ver- 
is  e,  supported  by  the  external  frame ; 
i,  bjr  turning  the  handle  r,  the  internal 
ttl  the  saw  is  advanced  to  the  pile,  as  at 
1.  The  saw  itself  is  sustained  in  a  firame 
B,  which  (its,  in  the  manner  of  a  sash 
etwecn  the  two  beams,  D,  of  the  internal 
odhas  racks^,  /*,  (dotted)  behind  it,which 

pmions  on  an  axis  e,  hg  5,  extended 
ttt  frame,  and  by  the  handle,  y,  of  this  it 
lie  of  beinK  dra%vn  up  and  let  down,  or 
1  tl  my  height  by  a  ratchet-wheel  and 

the  saw,  m,  is  fixed  upon  i  spindle  N, 
ed  in  bearings  on  the  frame  L,and  turned 
andle,  R,  at  the  top;  the  saw  is  connect- 

ihe  spindle  by  a  piece  of  iron  p,  having 
t  through  it  for  the  reception  of  the  spin- 
rhich  it  is  fastened  by  a  uut  beneath  : 
neans  the  saw's  edge  may  be  advanced 
'orfc  goes  on. 

Dg  this  machine,  the  beams,  B,  are  fixed 
I  bar^e,  which  is  ballasted  till  they  are 
il,  and  the  spindle  of  the  saw  is  tliere- 
ical  in  this  state  ;  it  is  moored  with  her 
insi  the  pile,  K,  to  be  cut  off,  as  shown 
>tted  line  V,  fig.  5  ;  then,  by  the  rack  and 
'fl,  the  saw  is  adjusted  in  height  to  the 
ere  the  pile  is  to  be  cut ;  by  the  handle 
vanced  to  the  pile  K,  whilst  by  the  other 
R,  the  saw  is  kept  in  continual  motion 
(b  and  forwards,   till   the  pile  is   cut 

•ad  the  piece  is  taken  into  the  barge, 
tooeds  to  cut  off  the  next  by  the  same 

By  this  m.ichine  temporary  piles  may 
iff  level  with  the  bottom,  when  the  work 
id,  which  is  a  superior  method  to  draw- 
I  op  out  of  the  ground,  as  is  the  usual 

because  tliis  must  necessarily  maks  a 
ch  or  trench  all  round  the  pier  or  fonn- 

To  draw  piles  out  of  the  ground,  when 
e  been  driven  fast  also  requires  a  great 
I  Waterloo  bridge  tlie  useless  piles  were 
re  believe,  by  one  of  Mr.  Bramah's  hy- 

cylioders,  which  one  or  two  men  could 
10  as  to  draw  the  largest  pile. 

(Hogei  de),  a  learned  French  writer, 
jlUDecy,  of  a  good  family,  in  1635.  He 
It  Never*  and  Auxerre;  then  went  to 
'  phiUxophy,  and  studied  divinity  in  the 
t,  B&eantime  he  cultivated  painting 
eeollel.  In  1652  he  became  preceptor 
oof  M.  Amelot,  whom  he  accompanied 
f,  an'l  on  his  return  became  famous  as  a 
rnr.  In  1682,  M.  Amelot  being  sent  on 
mj  to  Venice,  De  Piles  attended  him  as 

;    and,  during  his  residence  there,  he 
the  marquis  of  Louvois  into  Ger- 
cha*e  pictures  for  Louis  XIV.,  and 
cute  a  private  commission  on  state 
'  I6ftj  be  attended  M.  Amelot  to  Lis- 


bon, and  in  1689  to  Switzerland,  as  secretary. 
In  1692  he  was  sent  incognito  to  Holland,  as  a 
virtuoso,  but  in  reality  to  act  as  a  spy.  Being 
detected,  he  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  and  where  he 
wrote  his  Lives  of  the  painters.  In  1705,  though 
in  his  seventieth  year,  he  attended  M.  Amelot  on 
his  embassy  into  Madrid.  He  died  in  1709. 
His  otlier  works  are,  1.  An  Abridgment  of  Ana- 
tomy ;  2.  A  Translation  of  Fresnoy  ;  3.  Dia- 
logues on  Painting ;  4.  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Works  of  famous  Painters;  5.  Elements  of 
Painting.     All  in  French. 

PILEUS,  Lat.,  from  Gr.  tiXi^iov,  a  hair-cap, 
in  the  archaiology  of  costume,  a  hat,  cap,  or 
bonnet  to  cover  the  head.  Plant.  Stat.  The 
Koman  piteus  was  not  much  unlike  our  night- 
cap, or  nitlier  our  seaman's  cap.  On  several 
ancient  Greek  vases  we  find  sundry  heroes  of 
antiquity  invested  with  the  irt\tlu>v,  and  more 
especially  the  figure<<  of  Ulysses,  perhaps  by 
way  of  indicating  his  long  ana  frequent  voyages. 
According  to  Eustathius  it  was  Apollodorus,  the 
master  of  Zeuxis,  who  first  decorated  Ulysses 
thus.  At  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
the  Romans  were  much  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  with  the  head  uncovered,  or  covered  but 
with  a  piece  of  their  vestment;  they  wore  the 
pileus  only  during  public  games,  at  the  time  of 
the  saturnalia,  or  in  voyages.  It  was  likewise 
used  as  an  emblem  of  liberty ;  and  in  this  tense 
was  applied  to  shves  about  to  be  enfranchised. 
Servura  ad  Pileuiu  vocare  (Livy),  was  to  give 
him  his  freedom,  which  they  did  by  first  shaving 
his  head,  then  putting  a  cap  upon  it. 

PiLEL'B  TntssALici.'S,  a  broad-hrimmcd  bon- 
net for  the  purpose  of  shielding  the  wearer  ei- 
ther from  sun  or  rain.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  Thessalonians,  who  first  adopted  it. 

PiLEUs  Pannokicus  Was  a  sort  of  military 
bonnet  made  of  skin. 

PILEWOUT,  the  ranunculus  ficaria  of  Lin- 
nxus,  is  a  very  small  plant,  found  in  moist  mea- 
dows, and  by  hedge  sides.  The  roots  consist  of 
slender  fibres,  with  some  little  tubercles  among 
them  which  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  hemorr- 
hoids. Thence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  rtx>t 
must  needs  be  of  wonderful  efficacy  for  the  cure  of 
that  distemper;  to  the  taste  it  is  little  other  than 
mucilaginous;  and,  although  still  retained  in 
several  of  the  foreign  pharmacopeias,  it  is  hardly 
used  in  this  country. 

PIL'FETl,  V.  a.  Si  v.n.^      Fr.  piller,  pilfier. 
Pil'fercr,  n.  <.  >To  steal;    gain   by 

Pil'fert.  3  petty  theft;  practii* 

petty   robbery  :  pilfery  is  petty  theft. 

Yonr  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches, 
For  pilfrinyt  and  most  cammaa  trespBiset, 
Arc  puoisbed  with.        Sfutkfptam^  Kiny  l.fv 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory ;  and  the  defeat 
was  easy.  Aiaxi. 

They  not  only  steal  from  each  other,  but  i/Uftr 
away  all  things  that  they  can  from  such  stimnnn  t* 
do  land.  AUtt. 

I  cane  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray 'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  tte^th 
Of  piiffing  wolf.  Miltn. 
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Ev^y  slriog  is  told, 
Foi  fsar  ioinc  pilfrixg  haud  should  make  too  bold. 

Drijdeit. 
Wben  these  plagiaries  come  to  be  stripped  of  their 
filftred  ornamcnLs,  there's  the  daw  of  the  fable. 

L'  Eatrange, 
A  wolf  charges  the  fox  with  a  piece  of  pil/erif  ;  the 
foi  denies,  aod  the  ape  tries  the  cause.  Id. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  aoy  time  by  vagabonds  and 
yilferert  ?      Promote  those   charilits  wfiich  remove 
such  pests  of  society  into  prisons  and  workhouses. 
Atttrburij'a  Sfrmiflt. 
Triumphant  leaders,  at  an  amy's  head, 
Hemra'd  ruuud  with  glories,  pilfir  cloth  or  bread. 
As  meanly  plunder  as  they  bravely  fought.      Pojjf . 
To  glory  some  advance  a  lying  claim. 
Thieves  of  renown,  ioipilferm  of  fame. 

Young, 

PILGRIM,  n.i.  Be\g ■  pelgrim  ;  Teut.  pi'- 
gram  ;  Fr.  ptlerin ;  Ilal.  petegrino;  Lat.  ptre- 
grinut.  A  traveller;  a  wanderer;  particularly 
ooewbo  travels  on  a  religiou.i  nccount. 

Befell  that  in  that  seson  on  a  day 
In  Soulhwerk  at  theTabberd  as  1  lay, 
Redy  to  wendin  on  my  pil^rimagt 
To  Canterbury,  with  devote  corage, 
At  night  wer  come  into  that  bostery 
Vie\t  niue  and  twenty  in  a  cumpany 
Of  sundrie  folX. 

Cfutucer.   Prologut  to  Canterburti  TaUt* 
In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  jrilgrimagt. 
And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days. 

SJtahpeare. 
We  are  lilie  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimagt.         Id. 
Most  miserable  hour  that  time  ere  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimagt.  Id. 

Granting  they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  footstep 
from  an  ordinarv-  pitgnins ;  yet  they  should  know 
some  difference  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
face  of  Venus.  SiUlin^/ltrt. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage  ;  if  wc  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  a/rive  at  the  end  of  it.  Urydm. 

Like  pilgrinu  to  the'  appointed  place  wg  tend  ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Id. 
The  ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but  pit- 
^rimi  up  and  down  every  where,    feeding  upon  all 
sorts  of  plants.  Oreti}, 

Two  pilgrims,  which  have  wandered  some  miles 
together,  have  a  heart's  grief  when  Ihcy  arc  near  to 
part.  Drummond, 

Books  of  this  sort,  or  sacred,  or  profane. 
Which  virtue  helped,  were  titled  not  amiss 
'  The  medicine  of  the  mind  : '  who  read  tliem,  read 
Wisdom,  and  was  refreshed  ;  and  on  his  path 
0(  pilgnmagt,  with  healthier  step  advanced, 

Pnlltk. 
PiLCRtMAGC  is  a  kind  of  religious  discipline, 
which  consists  m  taking  a  journey  to  some  sup- 
posed holy  place.  Pilgrimages  begun  lo  lie  tnaae 
about  the  middle  ages  of  the  church ;  but  they 
were  most  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  whi;n  every  one  was  for  visiting  places  of 
rievolion,  not  excepting  kings  and  princes  ;  and 
even  bishops  ruade  no  difficulty  of  being  absent 
from  their  churches  on  the  same  account.  The 
pluces  most  vitited  were  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Com- 

fostelU,  and  Tours.  In  1428,  in  tlvc  reign  of 
lenry  \  I.,  many  licenses  were  granted  tocaplains 
of  tnnlish  ship*,  for  carrying  devout  perrans  to 
the  stmne  of  bt  James  of  ComposteUa,  in  Spain  ; 


provided  that  those  pilgrims  should 
'  not  to  lake  any  thing  prejudicutl  to 
nor  to  reveal  any  of  its  siecreU,  nor  to 
with  them  any  more  gold  or  silver  tl 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  reasonable 
In  this  year  there  went  out  thither  the 
number  of  persons: — from  London  280,, 
200,  Weymouth  122,  Dartmouth  nineij 
mouth  sixty,  Jersey  sixty,  Plymouth  forM 
thirty,  Liverpool  twenty-four,  Ipswich  \ 
in  all  926  pilgrims.  For  the  pilghmagd 
followers  of  Mahomet  see  MAUOMETAa^ 

In  every  country  where  popery  yrM 
lished  pilgrimages  were  common;  aad( 
countries  which  are  still  popish  tliey  oi 
In  England  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  f" 
>vas  the  chief  resort  of  the  pious,  and 
land  .St.  Andrew's ;  where,  as  traditi< 
was  deposited  a  leg  of  the  holy  apostle, 
land  they  still  continue,  and  the  oaml 
wells,  and  miraculous  cures,  &C.,  pi 
them  is  said  to  be  great.  ^ 

PILMNGTON  (LsBtitJa),  a  famous  ■< 
daughter  of  Dr.  \'an  Lewin,  a  physiciaajj 
Im,  where  she  was  bom  in  1712.  She  wad 
very  young  to  tlie  reverend  Matthew  Pilka 
poet  of  considerable  merit  ;  and  these  II 
as  is  often  the  case,  lived  very  unhap]  ' 
Iher.    They  were  at  length  totally 
the  husband  discovenng  a  genllenian  in 
chamber  at  two  o'clock  in  the  momi 
this  unlucky  adventure,  Mrs.   Pilkioj^ 
to  London,  and   having  recourse  to  hi 
subsistence,  tlirough  the  means  of  CoUi 
she  lived  some  time  on  the  contributii 
great.     She  was,  however,  tlu'own  into 
shalsea  for  debt ;  until,  being  set  at  lil 
opened  a  pamphlet  shop.     At  length 
a   handsome    subscription    for    her 
which  are  written  with  great  sprighlli 
wit,  containing  several  entertaining 
dean  Swif\,  with  whom  she  was  inti: 
ingenious,  but  unhappy  woman,  is  said  i 
have  killed  herself  with  drinking,  at  D| 
1750. 

PILI>,  n.  >.  Fr.  pillule  ;  Lat.  pUuU. 
cine  made  into  a  small  l>all  or  mass. 

When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pi'l 

Ml 

In  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  piUt,  the  hM 

neck  shake.  Baam'i  S<u»ntl 

The  oraculous  doctor's  niystirk  bitll 

Certain  hard  words  made  into  pilU, 

That  wb<^el  of  fops ;  that  saoter  of  the 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  govs  down. 

PiLt,  t'.a.  Vrench  piUer.  To  rob; 
Obsolete. 

So  did  be  good  to  none,  to  mant  ill 
So  did  be  all  the  kingdom  rob  utipil 

The  commons  hath  he  pUl'd  with  grient 
And  lost  their  hearts.  Shakipt»f9,   RU 

He  who  pill'd  his  proving,  'Kapes  tkt " 
And  keeps  his  money,  though  he  Mtbisi 

Suppose  pilling  and  polling  oScan.  ul 
the  people,  as  thosii  flies  wtrt  opon  Ibt  (M 

t* 

Pill,  v.  n.  Corrupted  of  p««L  T» 
away ;  to  come  off  in  flakes  or  soorix. 
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Jteob  look  him  rodi  of  greeu   poplar,  and  pillrd 
MraJw*  in  tbcni.  Gtnetit  xxx.  37, 

\  1W  whitcBB*  fttM  awajr  from  his  «yes.      Tohit , 
HL'LAGE.  n.  i.  &  e.  a.  )       French    pillape. 
L40EI,  n.  I.  S  Pluruler  ;       soino- 

ObUioed  by  plunder:  to  rob:    plunder; 

OUmti,  like  soldiers, 
■poa  ths  summer'*  velvet  buds  ; 
tbty  with  merry  march  bring  home, 

Jore's  seed  the  pillafer 
iabn.  uid  slackt  the  force  the  arrow  did 
covfcr.  C/ifi;"'i<ifi, 

WBial  Maimniiu,  after  harini  b<K>tcn  their 
Of,  took,  fUUjtJ,  and  burnt  their  city, 

Arttulhnoi, 
But  she  with  such  delicate  sVill 
tin  ptUa£^  so  6ls  for  her  use, 

Dnl  the  chemist  io  vaia  with  his  still 
Woald  Uhour  the  like  li>  produce.  Coirpfr, 

TIL'LAR,  n.    I.       Fr.   pilitr;    Spau,    pilnT ; 
r«iih  aad  Arm.  vdtr.    A  column  ;  supporter ; 
See  Pitt. 
Note.  io<l  vou  shall  see  in  him 
Tbe  tnple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
lalB  ■  (Immpet's  stool. 

StmkMfeart,  Antony  and  CUopatra, 
I  cbarp  you  by  the  Uw, 
^Kkmnl  jvn  ire  a  well  deserving  pilLr, 
""       "  tojndgmeol.       Id.  ilmhant  of  Vmiet. 
w  columns,  I  could  distinguish  into  simple 
kdcd.  Wotton't  Architecture. 

ir  this  fail, 
'TKt  fftttartd  firniiment  is  rottenness, 
Aid  earth's  base  liuilt  on  stubble,      fritlon, 
TW  paJaro  built  by  I'icus  vast  and  proud, 
'•mtcd  by  a  hundred  pillan  stood,      Drvdert. 
Tit  iafiuul*  hill  shoots  forth  the  piUareJ  flame. 

Thotmm. 

FlUsi,  in  the  manege,  is  the  centre  of  the 

^^  M  maiu've  croiiml,  rouml  which  a  horse 

'>  re  tie  a  pilbr  in  it  or  not.    Kc- 

f  r>.'  pillar)  on  the  circumference 

«ni^  "I   luc  tiuiieve  'liround,  placed  at  cer- 

ilttlanca,  by  two  and    two,   whence  they 

rail,.}   i),n  i>»i>  r,,||;ir!<,   to  distmRuiiih  them 

1        ITie  use  of  the  pillar  in 

,  '<  I'inK  the  extent  of  ground, 

•  inn  the  Kolta  may  be  performed 

I  justness,  and  that  they  may 

liv  nile  and  measure,  ii|Kin  the 

nits;  and  nNo  to  hreiik  unrtily 

vl    liotMn,   without   cndunperinsr   the 

'   iwo  pillinare  place<l  at  the  iljstunce 

,ii'  (i.iiis  one  from  the  other;  and 

I  111    I.,  ii\r.'n  those,  to  leach  hiin  to 

i:i'l    >er^  out  behind,  and   put  hirn- 

■<i  r.i.,  <1   iiirs,  ttc,  either  by  the  aids  or 

liuIiU. 

•  »,  Piivivrr's.    See  At  f  xmoRi*. 

j»».  Ill  antiquarian  topocraphy.  are  larve 

•lonrs    set   up   perpendinilurly       lliose 

ife  found  in  lni»  countrj  have  been  prin- 

li»  work  of  the  Druids  ;  or,  as  they  are 

•implr  of  all  mofiumenl",  are  probably 

::  than  dfuidism   itself,     'nicy  were 

■  roonaU  recording  different  events; 

'inriabW  inmatices  of  God's  mercies, 

MMgnUr    Tictories,     boundaries,    and 

wputefans.  \°ariou]  instances  of  these 


monuments  erected  by  the  patriart:h3  occur  in 
the  <Jld  Testament;  such  was  that  raised  by  Ja- 
cob at  Lui,  afterwards  by  liim  named  Bethel ; 
such,  also,  was  the  pillar  placed  by  him  over  the 
grave  of  Kachaet.  Tliey  were  likewise  marks  of 
execrations  and  magical  talisioans.  These  stones, 
from  having  been  long  considered  as  objects  of 
vcner^ition,  at  length  were,  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  idolatrously  worshipped.  Afltr 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  therefore,  some 
had  crosses  cut  on  them,  which  wns  considered 
as  snatching  them  from  the  service  of  the  devil, 

FILLAU,  a  well-built  old  sea-porl  of  East 
Prussia,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  long  mari- 
time inlet  called  the  Frische  Ilaff.  It  is  impor- 
tant chiefly  for  its  harbour,  its  population  being 
under  300U.  Adjoining  to  the  town  is  a  regu- 
l.ir  fortress,  con.sidcred  the  key  to  this  part  of 
I'ru.ssia.  The  harbour,  which  serves  as  the  port 
of  Konigsberg,  is  commodious,  but  has  only 
twelve  feet  of  water.  It  has  a  good  sturgeon 
fisher}',  and  the  number  of  vessels  amounts  lo 
several  hundreds  annually.  The  peninsula  on 
the  point  of  wliich  it  stands  is  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  track,  and  near  the  fort  is  a  fine  plain, 
where  the  Frische  HalT  forms  a  semicircular 
bay,  on  the  other  side  of  which  stands  Alt  or 
Old  Pillnu,  consisting  of  two  fishing  villages. 
Twenty-two  miles  W.S.VV.  of  Konigsberg. 

PILLIUKKT,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  Ilindostan,  district  of  Uareilly,  thirty- 
three  miles  north-east  from  Bareilly.  During 
the  RohilLih  government  this  was  an  emporiuni 
of  commerce,  and  was  greatly  augmented  by 
Hafez  Hchmut,  who  built  a  spacious  pettah  here 
four  miles  in  circumference,  lis  staples  are 
taul,  sissoo,  and  fir  timbers,  sugars,  and  coarse 
cloths ;  and  from  the  mountains  of  .Mmora  are 
imported  borax,  pitch,  drugs,  wax,  and  honey. 
After  iis  acquisition  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  its 
commerce  was  annihilated  ;  but,  since  its  cession 
lo  the  British,  it  has  greatly  revived. 

PILLION,  n.  ».  From  pillow  ;  or  Lat.  ;iui- 
Miiiu.     A  soft  saddle  for  a  woman. 

I  thouglit  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as  also 
the  furniture  of  bis  horse,  bis  shank  pilt'unt  without 
stirrups.  .  Sfmiitcr. 

The  hotse  and  piUion  both  were  gone  ; 
Phyllis,  it  seems,  was  Bed  with  Jubn.     Swift. 

PI L'LORY,  B.  I.  rt.pillori ;  barb.  LaL  pil- 
li'riuim.  A  fianie  made  witli  holes  and  moveable 
boards,  through  which  the  heads  and  hands  of 
criminals  were  put.     See  below. 

1  have  stood  in  the  piUury  for  the  geese  he  hath 
killed.  Sliolupfrt. 

(iod  uses  not  the  rod  where  be  means  lo  use  tke 
sword.  I  he  }>illi'r}i  or  scourge  is  for  lliose  ualcfac- 
ton,  whirh  shall  escape  execution.  Op.  Hull. 

Tn  l»  Irtiml  in  Ihe  hand  or  piUmird  i»  a  more  last- 
ing reproach  than  to  be  scourged  or  confined, 

Ccivrnmritt  ij   the  Toiifue. 

.\»  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pitlary.  Pope, 

Tbe  jes-ra  of  a  theatre,  the  piliary,  aad  the  wbip- 
ping-po*t,  arc  very  neat  a-kiin. 

H'alU  m  tin  Mind, 

An  opera,  liVe  a  ;:in>^,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  eats  dnwn,  but  expose  out  head. 

)'(wn«. 
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P:llory,  in  law,  collistri^um,  q.  d.  collum 
stringens;  pilloria:  from  Ihe  I'r.  pilleur,  i.e. 
depeculator,  or  pclori ;  derived  from  the  (Jr. 
rtni\,  janua,  a  door,  because  one  standing  on 
■  lie  pillory  puts  his  heud  us  it  were  througli  the 
door,  and  opau,  to  see :  is  an  engine  tnade  of 
wood  to  punish  offenders,  by  exposing  them  to 
public  view,  and  rendering  ttiein  infatnou.s. 
There  is  a  statute  of  Ihe  pillory,  5i  Hen.  III. 
And  by  statute  it  was  appointed  for  bakers, 
forestallers,  and  those  who  use  false  weights, 
perjury,  forgery,  &c.  3  Inst.  219.  Lords  of 
leets  were  to  have  a  pillory  and  timbrel,  or  it 
will  be  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of  the  leet ;  and  a 
village  may  be  bound  by  prescription  to  provide 
a  pillory,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  73.  But,  by  slat. 
56  Geo.  in.  c.  138,  the  punishment  of  pillory  is 
abolished  in  all  cases  except  perjury,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  has 
hitherto  formed  tne  whole  or  part  of  the  judg- 
ment, the  court  may  pass  sentence  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  in  lieu  of  the  pillory.  So  that 
this  punishment  is  virtually  abolished  altogether. 


PIL'LOW',  n. ».  }    Sax.  pyle ;  Swed.pi/ ;  Tcut. 
Pil'ixjwcase.     ) /Ki/f  ,•  Belg.  nu/ojt.     A  bog 
of  down  or  feathers  lajd  under  the  head  to  sleep 


on  ;  any  cushion  :  the  case  explains  itself. 
One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both, 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Shaluj)eare 
A  merchant  died  that  wis  very  far  in  debt,  hi> 
gnods  and  household  stuff  were  set  forth  to  sale ',  a 
stranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillmt  there,  saymg,  ihii 
/ii'(r>N'  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on,  since  be  could  sleep 
oa  it  that  owed  so  many  debts.  lituon. 

Thy  melted  maid, 
Corrupted  by  thy  lover's  gold. 
His  letter  at  thy  pillow  laid.  Dtntu 

When  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curlain'd  with  cloudy  red, 
Pillotrt  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the'  infernal  jail.  ffi/lon. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuff  our  beds  and  piUoiri, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging. 

Half  on  thf  Creation, 
When  you  put  a  clean  pUhi^cau  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  it  well  with  pius.  SwiJI. 

Von  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbini  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  thougS  int^au,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shnffling  her  iareads  about  the  livelong  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light. 

Couptr. 
PILNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  memo- 
Rible  for  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  em- 
perer  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  other 

firinccs  of  Europe,  against  France,  in  1792.     It 
ies  seven  miles  south-east  of  Dresden. 

PILON  (Frederick),  an  Irish  dramatic  writer, 
bom  at  Cork  in  1750.  He  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  study  medicine,  but  the  stage  soon  withdrew 
bis  attention  from  physic.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  the  character 
of  (Jriionoko,  and  continued  to  act  on  the  provin- 
cial theatres  for  four  years,  till  1776,  when  lie 
went  to  Ivondon ;  where  he  publishc<l  a  Critical 
Eiisay  on  Hamlet,  which  procured  him  the  pa- 
tronage of  Mr.  Coleman  In  1776  he  wrote  the 
Drama,  a  poem,  in  the  manner  of  Churchill's 


Kosciad ;  and  Regatta,  a  poem  on  thei 
on  the  Thames  in  1776,  both  of  which : 
received.      After   various    other    mis) 
pieces,  he  published,  in  1778,  The  Id»1 
Trip  to  Bnghthelmslone,  a  comedy,  f 
acted  with  applause  at  Covent  Gar<U 
this,  his  Fair  American,  an  opera,  wus  n 
the  tnanagcr  of  Covent  Garden ; 
acted  at  Drury  Lane,  produced  a  d 
the  manager,  and  much  mure  trouble 
to  the  author.     His  next  comedy  was 
be  a  Soldier,  the  profits  of  which  lo 
much  inferior  to  what  might  have  bees 
an<l,  being  distressed   by  creditors, 
France,  where  he  wrote  The  Ward  of 
but  had    not   finished    it   completely 
relumed  to  England,  and  died  atLauifa 
ary.  1788. 

PILOS'ITV,  n. ».     Lat.pifoiiw.    tf 

At  tlie  yean  of  puberty,  all  effecu  of  hi 

come  on,  as  pUotiij/,  moie  rougbDcu  in  IM 

Pl'LOT,  n.  I.  )      Fr.  pUolc  ;  Ital.  t 
Pi'lotaoe.      ipitvto;    Dan.   Port,  j 

piloot.    He  whose  office  it  is  lo  steer  »j 

skill  of  a  pilot  or  his  wages. 

We  mutt  for  ever  abandon  tlie  Indies, 

onr  knowledge  and  pilaiage  of  that  part  of. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  (hen  to  ma: 
ISeconies  the  name  and  office  of  a  nM 

1 0  death  I  with  such  joy  resort,    . 
As  seamen  from  •  tempest  to  their  p 
Yet  to  that  port  ourwlvet  we  ma»t  H 
Before  our  pilot,  nature,  steers  our  fl( 

What  port  can  such  a  pilot  find, 
Who  in  the  night  of  fate  mast  blindly 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  a 
and  conducted  by  piloi$  without  e>pcnca^ 
that  of  the  Carthaginians.  ilrAnik 

PitoT,  in  a  general   sense,  impli 
properly  qualified  and  licensed  to  con 
on  or  near  the  sea-coast,  or   tbtoui^ 
channels,  and  into  Ihe  roads,  bays,  |j 
within  his  respective  district.     They  all 
stant  standing  ofbcers  on  lioard  our  ■ 
are  called   in   occasionally,  on  coasts  j 
unknown  to  the  master :  and,  having 
vessel,  they  return  to  the  shore  where  I 
Af\er  a  pilot  is  taken  on  board  a  men 
the  master  has  no  longer  any  comU 
till  she  is  safe  in  harbour ;  but  tltea 
resumes  the  government,  and  is  to  I 
and  lying ;  the   pilot   being   no  lot 
though  for  his  own  convenience  he  i 
on  board.     The  same  rule  holds  good 
goes  on  board  only  to  conduct  a  shI 
.some  dangerous  place,  as  for  instane* 
Ro.ids ;   after  passing   them    Ihe    oi 
resume  the  cotmnand,  and  the  pilot  il 
responsible. 

"rhe  regulations  with  resard  to  p 
royal  navy  are  as  follow  : — .Tb«  conl 
the  king's  ships,  in  order  to  give  all 
encouragement  to  so  useful  a  body 
pilots,  and  to  remove  all  ih«u  «b|' 
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f%  ttrnce,  are  ithctly  chained  to  treat 
with  good  usage,  and  an  equal  respect 
warrant  officers.  The  purser  of  the  ship 
>i  always  to  hare  a  set  of  beading  provided  on 
board  ror  the  pilots,  and  the  captain  is  to  order 
Iki  boatswain  to  supply  them  with  hammocks, 
■td  a  coDTenient  place  to  lie  in  near  their  duty, 
tai  apart  from  the  common  men;  which  bed- 
iiaf  and  hammoclu  are  to  be  returned  when  the 
pilots  leave  the  ship. 

A  pilot,  when  conducting  one  of  his  majesty's 
ihipi  in  pilot-water,  ithall  have  the  sole  charge 
ud  command  of  the  ship,  and  may  (;ive  orders 
fcr  steering,  setting,  trimming,  or  furling  the 
aib,  tacking  the  ship,  or  whatever  concerns  the 
nvigation;  and  the  captain  is  to  take  care  that 
afltbe  officers  and  crew  obey  his  orders.  But 
Ik  captain  is  diligently  lo  observe  the  conduct 
«ftb«  pilot,  and  take  particular  care  that  the 
iind-lead  be  kept  con.sinntly  going,  whether  the 
pilot  think  tins  precaution  necessary  or  not ;  and 
tf  kjudse  him  unqualified  to  conduct  the  ship, 
""  '  I  he  is  carrying  her  into  danirer,  he  may 
hun  from  the  command  and  charge  of 
tie  ship,  md  take  such  methods  for  her  preser- 
miuii  as  shall  be  judged  necessary  ;  remarking 
■pan  the  log  book  the  exact  hour  and  time  when 
it  pilot  was  removed  from  his  olTice,  and  the 
WMtts  assigned  for  it. 

CiptBins  of  his  majesty's  ships  which  are  to 
Mil  {tan  the  river  Thames  or  the  Nore  are  to 
apply  10  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  for 
tiuoi,  and  are  to  employ  those  only  who  shall 
Uwit  them  by  the  Trinity  House  of  Ueplford 
Sooud  ;  but  captains  of  ships  which  are  to  sail 
ftm  the  Downs  to  the  Nore  or  the  Thames  are 
In  onploy  pilots  belonging  to  the  society  of 
pilots  at  Dover.  I'he  captain  of  a  king's  ship 
wploying  a  pilot  in  a  foreign  part  of  his  majes- 
li'idonunions  shall  give  him  three  certificates 
•f  the  services  he  |ierforms  (to  be  marked  re- 
•pcenvely  first,  second,  and  third)  of  the  same 
l*»or  and  dale;  which  being  proiiuced   to  the 

•Bf-  ■■ '    ffioer,  he  shall  cause  the  same  to 

W  r:  [jaid  ;  but,  if  there  be   no  naval 

«4cc.  : .  ,  ..;  captain  shall  pay  him,  and  send 

Ik  proper  vouchers,  with  his  bill,  to  the  navy 
Km,  in  order  to  be  paid  as  bills  of  exchange. 

Captains  of  his  majesty's  ships,  employing 
fcniyi  pilots  to  carry  the  ships  they  command 
■Moor  out  of  foreign  ports,  shall  pay  them  the 
nto  doe  by  the  establishment  or  custom  of  the 
Moaity,  before  they  discharge  them ;  whose 
■cnpU  being  duly  vouched,  and  sent  with  a 
.ORmcale  of  (he  service  perfoimed  to  the  navy 
Hl4,  ibey  tball  cause  them  to  be  paid  with  the 
M*  rOMtness  as  they  do  bills  of  excharce. 
Tbt  owners  of  hired  ships,  cutters,  and  other 
Will  Tetiels,  are,  by  their  contracts,  to  provide 
ferthHB  oniten  who  have  been  accustomeil  to 
'  Mil  in  diipf  and  vessels  of  this  description ;  it 
iilliwfcirr  incumbent  upon  the  latter  to  take 
of  them  upon  all  ordinary  cases  of 
ng  or  pilotage,  where  it  is  not  usual  for  a 
I  (hip  to  employ  a  pilot  extra ;  and  it  has 
1  advisable,  m  order  to  prevent  any 
Cipense  to  the  public  on  this  ac- 
j  U>  raouire,  as  indispensable  to  the  pay- 
l  af  ocittiiaites  for  pilotage  of  hired  vessels, 


that  they  be  approved  by  the  commander-in-chief 
or  commanding  officer  on  the  station ;  or  that 
his  order  for  the  employment  of  the  pilot  is 
produced. 

If  any  person  shall  take  upon  him  to  conduct 
or  pilot  a  ship  by  or  from  Dover,  Deal,  or  the 
Isle  of  I'hanet,  to  any  place  on  the  river  Thames 
or  Medway,  before  he  has  been  eiamincd  by  the 
master  and  wardens  of  the  society  or  fellowship 
of  pilots  of  the  Trinity  Mouse  of  Dover,  Deal, 
and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  touching  his  ability ; 
and  approved  and  admitted  into  the  said  society, 
at  a  court  of  load-manage,  by  the  lord  warden 
of  the  cinque  ports  or  his  deputy,  and  the 
master  and  wardens ;  such  person,  for  the  first 
offence,  shall  forfeit  £lO,  for  the  second  £20, 
and  for  every  other  offence  £40,  &c.  3  Geo.  I. 
c.  13,  sec.  1.  This  act  shall  not  hinder  any 
person  from  assisting  a  ship  in  distress.  —Sec.  7. 
Nor  shall  it  extend  to  the  taking  away  any 
liberties  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the  'mnity 
House  of  Heptford  Stroud. — Sec.  9. 

If  any  person  shall  take  charge  of  an^  ship  as 
pilot,  down  the  river  of  Thames,  or  through  the 
North  Channel,  to  or  by  Orfordness,  or  round 
the  Long-Sand-Mcad  into  the  Downs,  or  down 
the  South  Channel  into  the  Downs,  or  from  or 
by  Orfordness  upon  the  North  Channel,  or  tlie 
river  Medway,  other  than  such  as  should  be 
lictnsrd  to  act  as  a  pilot, by  the  master,  wardens, 
and  a,ssistants  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Deptford 
Stroud,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  corpora- 
tion ;  every  person  so  offending,  and  being  con- 
victed before  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
city  of  Ixindon,  or  the  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Ess«x,  Kent,  or  Surrey,  shall,  for  every  offence, 
forfeit  £20,  provided  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  extend  to  the  obliging  any  master  of  any 
ship  in  the  coal  trade  or  coasting  trade  to  em- 
ploy a  pilot.     5  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  sec.  1. 

I  n  ca<ie  any  pilot  shall  lefiise  to  lake  the  charge 
of  any  of  his  majesty's  ships  when  appointed 
thereto  by  the  said  corporation,  or  shall  have 
misbehaved  himself  in  the  conduct  of  any 
ships,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  duty ;  or  if 
pilots  shall  refuse  to  obey  any  summons  of  the 
corpdration,  or  such  orders  as  the  corporation 
shall  make  in  the  premises,  the  general  court  of 
the  said  corporation,  upon  examination  thereof, 
are  required  to  recal  the  warrants  granted  to 
such  pilots;  and  if  such  persons  shall  (after 
notice  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  corporation 
to  them  in  per»on,or  left  at  their  place  of  abode) 
act  as  pilots  within  the  limits  afprp-mentioned, 
they  shall  lie  subject  to  all  the  penalties  inffictcd 
on  unlicensed  pilots. — Sec.  9.  Yet  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  extend  lo  the  impeaching  of  any 

frivilepes  enjoyed  by  the  pilots  of  the  Trinity 
louse  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  or  the  Trinity 
House  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Sec.  11.  Nor 
shall  this  act  extend  lo  the  impeaching  of  the 
franchises,  nor  to  lake  away  the  sole  right  of 
piloting  merchant-ships  from  or  by  Dover,  Deal, 
or  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  upon  the  river  of  "Thames 
or  Medway,  granted  to  the  society  and  fellowship 
of  the  master,  wardens,  and  pilots  of  the  Trinity 
House  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
by  3  Geo.  I.  c.  13,  sec.  12. 

If  any  pDot  shall  neglij^entl^  lose  the  ship 
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nnOer  his  care,  and  be  therefore  convicted,  he 
shull  for  ever  be  incapacitated  from  acting  as  a 
pilot. 

Pilot,  DxANcn,  is  a  pilot  duly  authorised  by 
the  Trinity  Board  to  pilot  ships  up  particular 
channels  and  rivers.  They  have  regular  wages 
from  the  Trinity  House  Company. 

Pilot  Fisu,  or  gaslerosteiu  ductor,  in  ichthy- 
ology, is  a  species  of  the  gaslerosteus,  and  is 
found  in  the  Vledilerranean  and  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  chiefly  towards  the  equator.  Calesby, 
who  gives  a  Kgureof  it  in  its  natural  size,  together 
witii  a  short  description,  calls  it  perca  marina 
secteria,  or  rudder-tish.  One  of  them,  which 
Gronovius  describes,  was  about  four  inches  long, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  little  more  than  an  inch  : 
tiie  head  is  about  a  third  of  the  body,  and  covered, 
excepting  the  space  between  the  snout  and  the 
eye,  with  scale.'t  si^rccly  perceptible,  and  cover- 
ing one  another  like  tiles ;  the  Ins  of  the  eye  in 
a  silver  gray;  the  jaws  are  of  equal  size,  and 
furnished  as  well  as  the  palate  with  small  teelh 
disposed  in  groups;  there  is  also  a  longitudinal 
row  of  teeth  on  tlie  tongue.  The  trunk  of  the 
pilot-fish  is  oblonz,  a  little  rounded ;  but  it  ap- 
pears quadrangular  towards  the  tail,  because  at 
this  place  the  lines  are  thicker,  and  form  a  kind 
of  membranaceous  projection.  The  back  fin  is 
long,  and  furnished  with  seven  radii ;  on  the  fore 
part  of  this  fin  are  three  moveable  prickles  very 
•hurt ;  the  fins  on  the  breast  have  each  of  them 
twenty  radii,  forked  at  their  extremity ;  the  ab- 
dominal fins  have  six  ;  that  of  the  anus  has 
seventeen  branches,  of  which  the  first  is  longest ; 
this  fin  is  preceded  by  a  small  moveable  prickle ; 
that  of  the  tail  is  thick,  large,  and  forked.  The 
pilot-fish  is  of  a  brownish  color,  changing  into 
gold ;  a  transvei^l  black  belt  crosses  the  head ; 
the  second  passes  over  the  body  at  the  place  of 
the  breast ;  a  third  near  the  moveable  prickles  of 
the  back ;  three  others  rear  the  rej^on  of  the 
anus  ;  and  a  seventh  at  tlie  tail.  Seafaring  peo- 
ple observe  that  this  fish  frequently  accompanies 
their  vessels  ;  and,  as  tlicy  see  it  generally  towards 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  they  imagined  that 
it  was  guiding  and  tracing  out  llie  course  of  the 
vessel,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  ^ilot- 
fish.  Osbec  tells  us  that  they  are  shaped  like 
those  mackarels  which  have  a  transversal  line 
across  the  body.  '  Sailors,'  continues  he,  •  give 
tliem  the  name  of  pilots,  because  they  closely 
follow  the  dog-fish,  swimming  in  great  shoals 
round  it  on  all  sides.  It  is  thought  that  they 
point  out  some  prpy  to  the  dog-fish.  Sec  .Mem. 
of  the  Swcd.  Acad,  for  1755,  vol.  xvi.  p.  71.  It 
likewise  follows  the  shark  apparently  for  the 
remains  of  lis  prey.  liarbut  informs  us  that 
these  fishes  propagate  their  s)iecies  like  the  shark. 
lie  adds  thai  in  tliee>ilnh  of  Guinea  they  follow 
ships  for  the  .vikc  of  tlie  olfals,  and  hence  the 
Dutch  give  them  the  name  of  dung-fish.  Tliough 
»o  small,  they  cju  keep  pace  with  ships  in  their 
iwifttist  course. 

PI  LPA  Y, »  celebrated  brahmin,  who  flourished 
about  A.  A.  C.  2.'i0.  1 1<  wrote  a  book  of  fables, 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  ihe 
hmgiiiiges  of  Europe. 

1'll.SKN.  a  nrcli;  in  the  west  of  llohemia,  ad- 
Joiuiag  to  Bav.\[i.t :    iron  i«  ihe   chiif  minenil 


product.     Its   area   is    1600  square   miles;  Us 

fiopulation   nearly   170,0<X).     It   had   formerly 
arge  silver  mines,  but  they  are  now  exhausi 
The  pastures  are  good,  and   the  cheese  mui 
esteemed. 

PILULils  Tiills.    See  Ph*rm»ct. 

PILI'LAItlA,  in  botany,  pepp>er-gTan,  a  gi 
nus  of  plants  in  the  class  cryptogamia,  and  ordi 
of  filices  ;  ranking  in  the  natural  method  in 
fifiy-fifih  order,  filices. 

PILUM,  a  missive  weapon  'ised  by  the  Ri 
man  soldiers,  and  in  a  charge  darted  upon  lii( 
enemy.    Its  point,  we  are  told  by  Polybius.  Wc 
so  long  and  small,  that  after  tlie  first  di»cli«t;;c 
was  generally  so  bent  as  to  be  rendered  ii^  ' 
The  legionary  soldiers  made  use  of  llic  , 
and  each  man  carried  two.     The  pili^n 
went  many  alterations  and  improvci 
much  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  \ 
describe  it.     Julius  Scaliger  labors  lo  give 
accurate  account  of  it.     It  appears  to  haie 
sometimes  round,  but  most  commonly  square, 
have  been  two  cubits  long  in  the  stalf,  and 
have  had  an  iron  point  of  the  same  length  hoot 
and  jagged  at  the  end.     Marius  made  a  maien 
improvement  in  it ;  for,  during  the  C'imbrian  m 
he  so  contrived  it  that,  when  it  stuck  in  (he  m 
mies'  shield,  it  should  liend  down  in  an  anelt 
the  part  where  tlie  wood  was  conntcuM  with  t 
iron,  and  thus  become  useless  to  the  person  «i 
received  it. 

PILUMNUS,  in  Roman  mythology,  tlie  9 
of  the  bakers.  Tumus  boasted  of  being  di 
ed  from  him.     V'irg.  jEn.  ix.  4. 

PI  LI'S,  Gr.  iriXoc,  carded  wool.  In  anatooB^ 
the  .short  hair  which  is  found  all  over  the  hnd*^- . 

Pills,  in  botany,  a  hair:  which,  .■  a* 

Linnxus,  is  an  excretory  duct  of  .1  «.; 

form.     They  are  fine  slender,cylindi;  ir 

bodies,  found  on  the  surfaces  of  tlit  t 

parts  of  plants  ;  some  of  them  punciumi. 
some  plants,  as  the   borago  loxiflora,  or 
with  warts. 

Tliey  are  either  simple  or  undivided,  ro^. 
pound  or  branched.  1.  Pili  simplices  the  not 
common  form  of  the  simple  Iwir  i»  that  of  1 
jointed  thread,  generally  too  flexible  to  sup{«n 
itself,  and  thus  most  commonly  found  l«nl  ii»l 
waved.  According  to  ixs  degree  of  (irninew,  w 
quantity,  and  the  mode  of  its  Bppljcali<.<n  to  tl* 
surfaces  of  stems  and  leaves,  it  con'dituio  tk» 
characteristic  of  surfaces :  thu«,  tlic  ioHvt  l» 
termed  pilosus,  or  hairy,  when  the  hairs  air  fr« 
and  scattered,  but  coii'^jucuous,  as  in  hinrJCiuB 
pilocclla  ; — Uiiatus,  woiilly,  when  they  ai«  com- 
plicated, hut  nevertheless  the  single  haiis  «» 
dislingui>i|iabU',  as  in  vi-rhascuro ; — lonunIO** 
shaggy,  when  they  are  so  thickly  imuci]  ihitlis 
individual    hairs  cannot    be   li  '.  *■ 

when  the  posilinn  of  the  hair  rJW 

with  the  disk.  Ix-ing  at  the  «jiii  .fit,* 

very  slightly  curved,  iind  lhl<  k  ill*' 

ted :  It  constitutes  the  silky  -  ■  •>• 

on  the  leaves  of  potentilla  ansci  •  <■''  j 

alpina.     In  some  j      -  ^r  tiait  *  1 

firm  enough  to  su ;  ' ;  in 

case   it  is  uiiially  ■'■•■  ' 

lalions  are  shorter  I' 
alba.     It  does  not  ,  .n  «• 
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but  sometimes  in  a  small  knob,  as  in  the 
rolired  succulent  shoou  of  li^eous  plants, 
loa,  tec.  In  some  instances  also,  as  on 
a  disk  of  the  leaves  of  the  Symphytum 
!,  the  simple  hair  is  hooked  toward''  its 
•htdi  occasions  the  *el«-ely  feclinj;  when 
er  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  these 
llui  convex  part  of  the  curve  of  the  hair 
at  only  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Another  variety  of  the  simple  hair  is  that 
as  given  rise  to  the  term  glauduloso- 
il  is  a  slender  hollow  thread,  supporting 
,  cup-shaped,  glandvilar  body,  and  is 
>  be  regarded  as  a  stipate  gland.  2.  i'ili 
ti  are  either  plumosus.  feathery,  which  is 
!  b»ir  with  other  hairs  attached  to  it  lale- 
tn  hieracium  undulatum ;  or  it  is  ramo- 
Dcbed,  that  Is,  lateral  hairs  are  given  off 
naoa  stalks,  as  on  the  petiole  of  the 
ny  leaf;  or  it  consists  of  an  erect  firm 
om  the  summit  of  which  smaller  hairs 
in  every  direction,  as  in  mamibium  pere- 
:  or  it  b  stellatus,  star-like,  being  com- 
if  a  Dumber  of  simple  diverging  awl- 
hairs,  sprini^ing  from  a  common  centre, 
I  a  small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis,  as  on 
9 of  marsh-mallow.  Some  authors  have 
the  term  ramenta  to  small,  flat,  or  strop- 
•%  which  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  some 
tnus  begonia.  Thomson. 
^LITE,  a  variety  of  steatite  found  at 
IfciM  Silesia. 

PiTA.   n- 1.       Fr.  pimtnt ;    Span,  pi- 
h  kind  of  spice. 

(«,  ftom  its  round  figure,  and  the  place 
t  a  bnrogfal,  b»  been  called  Jamaica  pep- 
,  froiD  its  mixt  Savour  of  the  Mveral  aro- 
it  has  obtained  the  namo  of  all-tpice  :  it  is 
■IbcTed  before  it  is  npe,  and  resembles  cloves 
a  any  other  spK«.     HiU'i  MaltrU  Mediea. 

KTA,  or  PmtxTO,  or,  as  Edwards  writes, 
10,  in  botany,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  all- 
I  ipecies  of  the  mvrtus.  See  SIvrtis 
noito  trees  grow  spontaneously,  and  in 
uodance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but 
/ticuUrly  on  hilly  situations  near  the  sea, 
wftli  side  of  that  island  ;  where  they  fill 
•  ttb  ftngrance,  and  form  the  must  delici- 
'Ci  that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  Tliis 
Muely  a  child  of  nature,  and  seems  to 
I  die  labors  of  man  in  his  endeavours  to 
>r  improve  its  growth  ;  not  one  attempt 

0  propagate  the  young  plants,  or  to  raise 
OM  ue  seeds,  in   parts  of  the  country 

1  M  not  found  growing  sjiontaneously, 
MCGMdcd.  The  usual  method  of  forming 
fancBto  plantation  (in  Jamaica  it  is  called 
i*  W  appropriate  a  piece  of  woodland,  in 

'  of  a  plantation  already  exist- 
coontry  where  the  scattered  trees  are 
live  state,  the  woods  of  which  being 
trees  are  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
till  tliey  become  rotten  and  perish. 
^mar  after  the  first  season,  abundance 
Hamento  plants  will  be  found  growing 
j^Io  all  oairts  of  tlie  land,  being  without 
mdoced  m>m  npe  berries  scattered  there 
Uf4s  while  the  fiiUen  trees,  kc,  afford 
dl  ikiclla  and  shade.    At  the  end  of  two 
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years  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough 
cleansing,  leaving  such  only  of  ilie  pimento 
trees  as  have  a  good  appearance,  which  will  then 
soon  form  such  groves  as  ihose  I  have  described, 
and,  except  perhaps  lor  the  first  four  or  five  years, 
require  very  little  attention  afterwards.  Soon 
after  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  berries  become 
fit  for  gathering;  the  fruit  not  lieing  sufl'ered  to 
ripen  on  the'tree,as  the  pulp  in  that  state,  being 
moist  and  glutinous  is  difficult  to  cure,  and 
when  dry  becomes  black  and  tasteless.  It  is  inw 
possible,  however,  to  prevent  some  of  the  rijw 
berries  from  mixing  with  the  rest ;  but,  if  the 
proportion  of  them  be  great,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  considerably  injured.  It  is  gathered 
by  the  hand  ;  one  laborer  on  the  tree,  employed 
in  gathering  the  small  branches,  will  give  em- 
ployment to  tliree  brflow  (who  arc  generally 
women  and  children)  in  picking  the  berries; 
and  an  industrious  picker  will  fill  a  bag  of 
70  lbs.  in  the  day.  The  returns  from  a  pimento 
walk  in  a  favorable  season  are  prodigious.  A 
single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  150  lbs.  of 
the  raw  fruit,  or  1  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice ;  there 
tieing  commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  one-third  m 
curing ;  but  tliis,  like  many  other  of  the  minor 
productions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in 
five  ye.irs. 

PIMP,  n.».     Fr. /)in^«  ,•  Delg,  po^pere.  Skin- 
ner.    A   procurer ;  pander ;  one   who  provides 
gratifications  for  the  lu.st  of  01116.1. 
I'm  courted  by  all 
As  principal  pimp  to  the  mighty  king  Many. 

^^iiDfi 
Lords  keep  a  fnmp  to  bring  a  wench  ; 

So  men  ol  wit  are  but  a  Liud 

(Jf  pouideis  to  a  vicious  mind  ; 

Who  proper  objects  must  provide 

To  gratify  tbeir  lust  of  pride.  Smi/i. 

PIMPILLO,  a  species  of  CACTDt,  which 
see. 

PIMPINELLA,  bumel  saxifrage  ;  a  genus  of 
the  dvginia  order,  and  penlandria  class  of  plants ; 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  forty- 
fifth  order,  umbellate  There  are  seven  species  : 
the  most  remarkable  are : — 

1.  P.  anisum,  the  common  anise,  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  Egypt,  but  is 
cultivated  in  Malta  and  Spam  ;  from  whence  tlie 
seeds  are  annually  imported  into  Britain.  The 
lower  leaves  of  this  plant  are  divided  into  three 
lobes,  which  are  deeply  cjt  on  thi-ir  edges;  the 
stalk  rises  a  foot  and  a  halfhigh,  dividing  into  seve- 
ral slender  branches,  garnished  with  narrow  leaves, 
cut  into  three  or  four  narrow  segments,  termi 
naled  by  pretty  large  loose  umbels,  compc«e<l  ol 
smaller  umbels  or  rays,  which  stand  on  pretty 
long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a 
yellowish  white ;  the  seeds  are  oblong  and  swel- 
ling. The  former  species  requires  no  culture; 
the  latter  is  too  tender  to  be  cultivated  fot  ,rifit 
in  this  country.  However,  the  seeds  will  come 
up  if  sown  in  the  beginning  of  April  upon  a 
warm  border.  When  lliey  come  up,  ihey  should 
be  thinned  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  which  it  ill 
the  culture  they  require. 

2.  P.  major,  or  greater  bumel  saxifrage,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  chalky  woods,  and  on  the  sides 
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of  the  banks  near  hedg>>s,  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  lower  leaves  of  this  sort  are  wingc<! ; 
the  lobes  are  deeply  sawed  on  their  ed||;es,  and 
sit  close  to  the  midrib,  of  a  dark  greeO'  The 
stalks  are  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
four  or  fi»e  branches.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stalk  is  garnished  with  winged  leaves,  shaped 
like  those  at  the  bottom,  but  smaller;  those  upon 
the  branches  are  short  and  tritid ;  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  small  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
which  are  composed  of  smaller  umbels  or  rays. 
The  flowers  have  five  heart-shaped  petals,  which 
turn  inward,  and  are  succeeded  by  two  narrow, 
oblong,  channelled  seeds.  Both  these  species 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  roots  of  pimpinellu 
have  a  grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  taste,  which 
is  entirely  extracted  by  rectlhed  spirit;  in  distil- 
lation the  menstruum  arises,  leavins  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root  united  into  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  resin.  This  root  promises,  from 
lis  sensible  qualities,  to  be  a  medicine  of  con- 
siderable utility,  though  little  regarded  in  com- 
mon practice;  the  only  oflicinal  composition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient  is  the  pulris  ari  com- 
positus.  Slahl,  Iloflman,  and  other  German 
physicians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it ;  and  recom- 
mend it  as  an  excellent  stomachic,  resolvent, 
detergent,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexiphar- 
mic.  They  often  gave  it  with  success  in  scorbu- 
tic and  cutaneous  disorders,  foulness  of  the 
blood  and  juices,  tumors  and  obstructions  of 
the  glands,  and  diseases  proceeding  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  fluid  secretions  in  general.  Boer- 
haave  directs  the  use  of  it  in  asthmatic  and 
hydropic  cases,  where  the  strongest  resolvents 
are  indicated  ;  the  form  he  prefers  is  a  watery 
infusion ;  but  the  spirituous  tincture  possesses 
the  virtues  of  the  root  in  much  greater  perfection. 
Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant 
warm  taste, accompanied  with  a  degree  of  sweet- 
ness. Water  extracts  very  little  of  their  flavor; 
rectified  spirit  the  whole.  Tlie  seeds  are  in  the 
number  of  the  four  greater  hot  seeds  ;  their  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  cold  flatulent  disorders,  where 
tenacious  phlegm  abounds,  and  in  the  gripes  to 
which  young  children  are  subject.  Frederick 
HofTiuan  strongly  recommends  them  in  weakness 
of  the  stomach,  diarrhsas,  and  for  strengthening 
the  tone  of  the  viscera  in  general;  and  thinks 
they  well  deserve  the  appellation  given  them  by 
Helmont,  intestinorum  solamen.  The  smaller 
kind  of  aniseeds  brought  from  Spain  are  prr- 
ferreii. 

PIMI'IA,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  near 
Olympus,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  hence  called 
P'.mplea!. 

I'i.M'PLK.  n.  I.  Tr.  pompctle.  A  small  red 
pustule. 

If  Kosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  h«r  mole,  Nigra- 
nill«  is  u  unhappy  in  a  ptmitU.  .'IMimi'i  Sptctator. 
If  e'er  thy  gnome  couKi  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a  ptmpU  on  a  beauteous  face.       Papf. 
The  risioe  of  t  punple  in  her  face,  the  sling   of  a 
gnat,  will  make  her  keep  her  room  two  or  three  days. 

Ijaw. 

Pimples.  By  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the 
juice  of  house-leek,  seduni  minus,  passed  through 
paper,  and  uf  spirit  of  wine  reclined  by  itself,  ■ 
while  coafuliim   of  a  very  roiktile   nature  is 


formed,  which  Dr.  Bugharl  commends  for  curnqt 
pimples  of  the  face ;    and   says  that    the  Itns  i 
liquor  separated  from  it  with  sugar  candy  a  on  ' 
excellent  remedy  for  thick  viscid  phlegm  to  the4 
breast.  : 

FIN,  n.t.'l      Sax.pin'san,  to  .shut  up,  xniH 

Pix'fOLD.  J  fold.  To  shut  up;  enclose:  mt 
place  in  which  beasts  are  confined. 

I'lie  Irish  never  come  to  those  nthi  bat  anDsd.^ 
which  the  Eogli&h  nothing  suspecting,  are  lakeo  ^^ 
an  advantage,  like  sheep  in  the  pin/oUl,        Spnuer^^^ 

If  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  u>,  which  skJ 
accused  to  ;iin  the  wordol  (jod  in  to  narrow  ■  loo^^ 
let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be  referred  to  the  a^^ 
cuser'a  conscience.  i/Mkrr— _ 

1  care  not  for  thee. 

— If  1  had  thee  in  Liptbaiy  pin/oU,  I  woufc 
tlice  care  for  me.  SluUupeart,  kmg  t 

Confined  and  pestered  in  this  pinfold  I 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  lieing. 

Oatha  were  not  purposed  more  thsB  lir 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
liut  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pitifald.  Uuiikr^t, 

Pin,  nj.  Ilv  a.\     Sax.  ^inn  ;  Beig  /xn  ,■ 
PlN'ct;.SRiON,    ^etpingUi  Lit.  t/iina,  tyim 
Pik'ui'St.         i  barb.  Lat.  jxnmim.    At' 
wire  with  a  sharp  point  used  chiefly  by  «o 
to  fasten  their  clothes :  any  peg  or  small  U ' 
small  roller;    a  musical   note  or  simin: 
substance    formed   in  the  eye  ;  to  fasten 
ffths  ;  join  :  pincushion  is  a  cushion  for  ftii 
pins  upon  :  pindust,  that  which  is  made  in  ] 
ing  pins. 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter  to  get  what  he  can  . 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  thee  tbaa. 

Soon  afiei  comes  the  cruel  Soraoen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily. 

And  sternly  looks  at  him,  wbo  not  a  pM 
L)ac>  care  for  look  of  living  cieaturc't  eve. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridge,  arid  i 
low  my  sword  like  a  great  piii,  ere  thou  and 

SImJk 
liedlam  beggars  with  roaring  voiocs. 
Sticks  in  their  numbed  aud  morti6ed  bv*  i 
i'ini,  wooden  pricks,  nailt,  sprigs  of  roawiiij. 

Romeo  is  dead,  the  very  jmt  of  bis  bevt  cWtl 
the  blind  hautboy's  buishaft. 
V\  i»h  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  ptn  and  web. 
Our  gates. 
Which   yet  teem   shut,   we   have  b«t  jii«»i»l1 

nithea  ; 
They'll  open  of  themselvet.  ti.  M 

I'ncy  drew  hit  brownbread  face  on  pretty  I 
.\nd  made  him  stalk  upon  two  rolling  ptrnt. 

If  removing  my  contidention  from  the  i^ 
of  the  cubes  to  the  cobet  tfaemael>«>,  I  •Mlfto'' 
one  notion  upon  every  one  of  Uten,  tad  mtmitt^ 
conceive  it  to  be  really  in  them  ;  it  will  bll  eat  da| 
I  allow  eiittence  to  other  entities  which  artw  I* 
anv.  Difty  ef  iW*^ 

The  little  parts  of  piiuliut,   when  ml^M  •'^ 
sand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  tnake  It  lifklv. 

1°hete  bulleu  shall  test  on  the  yeu;  sad  ttl* 
must  be  other  pint  to  keep  than.  Vnh» 
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With  piiii  oC  iwlainint 
tttty  made  all  (mC. 

MiU0»'i  ParadUe  !jnt. 
irncil  how  fu  Tm  to  believe 
tha  apra  your  tleeve. 

i/ufii&rof. 

tr  lypMl  to  witnesnes  for  proof,  «rben 
whether  Ibe  fact  be  true  or  filie. 

L'  EatraHgt, 
IS  npoD  the  peeviih  pin,   a  poor 
ihile  tiue  Ironrd  lit  wa*  upon  her,  to 
/J. 

0  com  tbcmselvn,  b)  chusing  to  pin 
koch  expi^iton  as  explaio  the  sacred 
ivuur  01  thoye  opioioas  that  they  be- 
Tolcil  ortliodox.  Litckt. 
via  mt  in  silkt,  weic  not  the  quiinlity 
bfge  fincuMhiim  iuriicient  to  make  her 
IttieOftt.  Addisnnt  Ouiirdian, 
nltiler  of  phrases,  and  dost  deal  in 
■Biitoti,  liic  a  maker  of  pin'-iiifiiinu. 

spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
fleets,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  lar^, 
■rp  nageance  soon  o'ertakc  his  sins, 
vnls.  or  Iransfiit  with  pint.       Popt. 

hen  her  inanteau's  pinn'd  awry, 
rag*.  Id. 

The  art  of  making  pins,  of 
not  known  in   England  before 

1  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  prior  to 
were  made  of  bone,  ivory,  or  box. 

iioned  ill  the  ICnf;lish  statute  book 
1  of  Rich.ird  111.  (in  H83),  pro- 
manufactures.  In  1543,  by 
of  Henry  V'lII.,  cap.  vi.,  it  was 
iBO  pcnon  shall  put  to  sale  any 
men  as  aball  be  double-headed, 
tads  soldered  fiisl  to  llie  shank  of 
loolhed,  the  sliank  well  shapcn, 
and  round  tiled,  cauted  and 
le  pin  m.iniifuctory  was  intro- 
icester,  in  102fi,  by  John  Tilsby. 
arc  of  apparently  simple  con- 
aianufacture,  however,  is  not  a  lit- 
be  fulluwing  is  the  common  pro- 
Ibe  brass  wire,  of  which  the  pins 
first  received  at  the  manufactory, 
lliick  for  the  purpose  of  being 
The  first  operation,  therefore,  is 
it  off  from  one  wheel  to  another 
city,  and  causing  it  to  pass  be- 
irough  a  circle,  in  a  piece  of  iron 
Iter ;  the  wire,  being  thus  reduced 
dimensions,  is  straightened  by 
een  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board, 
iner,  but  so  as  to  leave  a  str^iight 
lem ;  afterwards  it  is  cut  into 
t  or  four  yards,  and  then  into 
tvery  lenzth  being  sufficient  to 
each  end  of  these  is  ground  to  a 
done  by  boys,  each  of  whom  sits 
grind  ing-slones  before  him  turn- 
Taking  up  a  number  in  his 
I  the  ends  to  the  coarsest  of  the 
g  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
iroring  round  between  his 
the  points  may  not  become  flat : 
tm  a  nnoolher  and  sharper  point, 
m  to  the  other  stone.  By  this 
fearteen  years  old  is  enabled  to 
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point  16,000  pins  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire 
IS  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from  each  end, 
and  this  is  repealed.  The  next  operation  is  lh:it 
of  forming  the  heads,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  heud- 
spinning,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
spinning-wheel ;  one  piece  of  wire  being  thus, 
with  great  rapidity,  wound  round  another,  and 
the  interior  one  being  drawn  out,  leaves  a  hollow 
tube  between  the  circumvolutions;  it  is  then  cut 
with  shears,  every  two  circumvolutions  or  turns 
of  the  wire  forming  one  head  :  these  are  soften- 
ed by  throwing  them  into  iron  pans,  and  placing 
them  in  a  furnace  till  they  are  red  hot.  As  soon 
as  they  are  cold  they  are  distributed  to  children, 
who  sit  with  anvil.;  and  hammers  before  them, 
which  they  work  with  their  feet,  by  means  of  a 
lathe,  and,  taking  up  one  of  the  lengths,  ihey 
thrust  the  blunt  ends  into  a  quantity  of  heads 
wfuch  lie  before  them,  and  catching  one  at  the 
extremity,  they  apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil 
and  hammer,  and,  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the  foot 
the  pointed  end  and  the  head  are  fixed  touetlier 
in  much  less  time  than  it  can  be  described,  and 
with  a  dexterity  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice. 
A  new  invention  for  heading  pins  by  Mr. 
William  Bundy,  of  Camden  Town,  obtained 
his  majesty's  letters  patent,  in  September  1809. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  means  of  a  frame 
or  stock  madeof  metal,  in  which  are  fitted  a  pair 
of  steel  dies,  in  the  manner  of  those  generally 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  screws,  held  together 
by  cylinders  ;  the  dimensions  may  be  vanous, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  the  dies 
most  generally  in  use  are  about  two  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide.  In  the  prominent  parts,  aii'l 
on  that  side  of  each  of  the  two  dies  which  comes 
in  contact  when  in  use,  are  made  corresponding 
grooves,  which  when  pressi^  together  form 
holes,  each  to  b«  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  in- 
tended to  hare  the  head  fixed  on ;  these  holes 
mny  be  made  tapering  upwards,  or  contracted  at 
that  part  close  under  the  head,  where  half  a  he- 
mispnere,  whose  diameter  being  that  of  the  size 
of  the  head  required,  is  to  be  worked  out.  \'iew- 
ing  the  dies  thus  worked,  and  in  a  particular 
kind  of  frame,  which  is  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed  while  introducing  the  pointed 
shafts,  each  having  a  h»ad  loosely  put  on,  the 
upper  die  being  at  liberty  in  the  frame,  the  pres- 
sure of  its  weiglit  will  be  found  sufficient  to  hold 
the  number  of  shafts,  with  their  heads  in  then 
res|)ective  places,  while  they  are  pushed  forwards 
with  a  straight  motion  till  the  quantity  of  tlir 
heads  prevents  the  shafis  from  going  any  farther 
In  this  state  it  is  necessary  to  turn  a  lever,  to 
which  is  fixed  a  screw  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  dies  together,  which  will  hold  the  shafis  firm 
enough  to  receive  a  stroke  from  a  press  on  the 
lop  piece  to  secure  and  form  complete  the  whole 
number  of  heads  in  the  dies.  The  hemispheres 
are  to  be  finished  according  to  fancy,  as  respects 
the  ornament  or  figure  of  moulding  intended  for 
the  top  of  the  head  by  sinking  them  accordingly. 
The  patentee  says,  *  1  leave  a  point  in  the  centre 
of  those  cavities  in  the  top  piece,  which  serves, 
when  forced  into  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  widen 
it  there,  and  form  a  nvet,  and  thereby  secure  the 
head  firm  from  coming  off  the  top  of  the  shaft : 
and,  the  dies  being  hard  screwed  together  with 
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the  lever,  there  will  be  a  collar  formed  by  that 
pressure  on  the  shaft  under  the  head  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  liability  of  the  head  being  by  any 
ordinary  means  forced  down  the  shaft.'  Having 
described  the  working  parts,  and  explained  the 
process  by  the  drawini^s,  Mr.  Bundy  adds,  that 
'  placing  the  whole  in  a  Ry  press,  one  stroke  there- 
with on  the  top-piece  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
complete  the  whole  number  of  heads  in  the  dies.' 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  to  strike  the 
head  several  times,  '  but  my  method,'  says  Mr. 
B.,  'of  effectually  and  securely  fastsnmg  the 
heads  on  the  shafts,  and  leaving  the  heads  of  a 
superior  form,  is  by  placing  the  shafts  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  striking  the  heads  and 
shafts  on  their  tops,  which  I  call  superior  heads, 
and  which  method  I  claim  as  my  invention.  To 
succeed  in  the  completest  manner  in  forming 
these  superior  heads,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  heads  before  they  are  fixed 
to  the  shafts,  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 
If  they  are  to  be  of  nearly  a  spherical  figure, 
they  jhould  be  prepared  of  a  greater  depth  of 
axis  than  the  diameter;  that  the  diameter  may 
be  small  enough  to  go  freely  into  the  hemispheres 
in  the  dies  and  top-piece  which  are  to  receive 
them ;  for  this  purpose  head  wire  may  be  made 
flat,  either  by  drawing  or  rolling  to  a  size,  so  that 
when  spun  one  or  more  rounds  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  head.  I  recommend  head  wire  of  a  smaller 
size  than  ordinary  without  fiatting,  so  that  when 
spun  and  cut  three  rounds,  it  shall  contain  the 
quantity  of  metal  required  for  the  size  of  the  in- 
tended head.'  When  the  heads  have  been  fixed 
on  the  shafts  by  the  fly  press,  the  screw  is  then 
to  be  turned  hack  by  a  lever;  and  taking  hold  of 
the  milled  head,  which  is  on. the  head  of  the 
small  shaft,  and  which  goes  through  the  screw 
and  is  fixed  to  the  top  dies  by  being  screwed 
hard  in  the  die,  it  may  be  drawn  back  to  sepa- 
rate the  dies  sufficiently  wide  for  the  superior 
headed  pins  which  they  contain,  to  fall  through 
into  some  place  prepared  to  receive  them. 

The  pin  is  now  finished  as  to  its  form,  but  re- 
quires coloring ;  it  is  therefore  thrown  into  a  copper 
containing  a  solution  of  tin  and  lees  of  wine, 
where  it  remains  some  time,  but  when  taken  out 
it  assumes  a  white  but  very  dull  appearance :  to 
give  it  a  polish,  it  is  put  into  a  tub  containing  a 
quantity  of  bran,  which  i^set  in  motion  by  turn- 
ing a  shaft  that  runs  through  itscnntre  ;  and  thus 
by  means  of  friction  it  becomes  perfectly  bright. 
The  pin  being  complete,  it  only  remains  to  se- 
parate it  from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a 
sort  of  wmnowing,  the  V^"  flying  off  and  leav- 
ing the  pin  behind.  Un  the  continent  the  mode 
of  tinning  brass  pins  is  rather  difl°erent.  A  ves- 
sel is  filled  by  layers  with  plates  of  tin  and  brass 
pins,  a  tin  plate  being  at  the  bottom  and  another 
at  the  top.  The  vessel  is  then  filled  with  water, 
adding  some  cream  of  tartar,  by  the  acid  of  which 
the  tin  is  dissolved,  .\fter  about  five  hours' 
boiling  the  pins  are  found  to  be  uniformly  tinned. 

The  pins  of  this  country  are  those  most  in  re- 
pute, as  well  in  the  pointing  as  the  whitening, 
because  our  pin-makers  in  pointing  use  two  steel 
mills,  the  first  of  which  forms  the  point,  and  the 
latter  takes  off"  the  irregularities,  and  renders  it 
smooth,  and  as  it  were  polished.    In  whitening 


they  make  use  of  the  best  block-tin  granub 
whereas  in  some  places  they  are  said  to  hav 
course  to  a  mixture  of  tin,  lead,  and  quicksil 
which  not  only  whitens  worse  than  tin,  bi 
also  dangerous  on  account  of  tlie  ill  quali 
the  mixture,  which  renders  a  puncture  wi 
pin  thus  whitened  somewhat  difncuit  to  beci 

Pins  are  sometimes  made  of  iron  wire,  reo 
ed  black  by  a  varnish  of  linseed  oil  with  la 
black;  these  are  designed  for  the  dress  of  pei 
in  mourning. 

We  understand  that  the  well-known  mam 
turers,  Messrs.  Dumford,  Francis,  and  Co 
Gracechurch  Street  London,  have  also  an  in 
tion  for  putting  on  the  heads  of  this  usefiil  . 
article,  with  expedition  and  uniformity,  w 
they  find  too  profitable  for  disclosure.  We  I 
only  therefore  to  notice  further— 

H'r^At'j  patent  pin-making  machinay.—'i 
ingenious  machine  comprehends  a  diventit; 
mechanical  movements  and  contrivances, 
which  a  coil  of  wire  is  rapidly  converted  i 
pins,  without  the  instrumentality  of  manual 
sistance,  or  any  extraneous  aid  whatever.  1 
wire  being  placed  on  a  reel,  and  the  machine 
in  operation  by  steam,  or  other  motive  pon 
the  main  shafl,  upon  which  the  several  cams : 
fixed,  begins  to  revolve,  and  the  various  md 
nical  apparatus  thus  put  in  motion,  simullai 
ously  draws  the  wire,  straightens  it,  cuts  it  of 
required  length,  points  it,  forms  the  bead,  a 
drops  the  pin  thus  perfected  into  a  recepta 
prepared  for  it.  A  piece  of  mechanism  embr 
ing  so  many  movements,  and  performing  sod 
variety  of  functions  essentially  differing  fromo 
other,  may  be  considered  so  complicat<^  is 
prove  very  troublesome  while  in  actioD,  t 
liable  to  be  easily  disarranged  ;  but  this  inachi 
is  comparatively  simple  in  its  construction,  p 
forms  its  various  motions  with  little  noise,  i 
less  apparent  effort,  and  cannot  readily  W  | 
out  of  order.  Its  susceptibility  of  aiijustm 
too,  greatly  recommends  it,  as  the  pins  rair 
made  of  different  lengths,  the  heads  of  nt:( 
forms,  and  the  points  lengthened  or  shortened 
pleasure,  without  arresting  the  progress  of  asv 
the  movements.  The  wire  for  four  pins  is  1 
rated  upon  at  the  same  time,  and  the  iiuch 
completes  with  facility  forty  perfect  pins  1 
minute,  of  a  quality  superior  in  every  respect 
the  best  of  those  in  ordinary  use. 

In  plates  I.  &  II.  Pik-M.\kinc  (to  whicb 
indiscriminately  refer  in  this  article,  as  the  hi' 
are  in  both  plates),  fig.  I  is  a  geometrical  rep 
sentation  of  the  machine  taken  on  the  side; 

2  is  a  similar  view,  exhibitini;  the  end ;  and 

3  is  the  plan  or  horizontal  appearance  of 
top :  similar  letters  refer  to  the  same  pass 
each  of  these  three  figures.  A  coil  of  brass » 
of  the  size  suited  to  the  intended  pin  is  plat 
upon  the  reel  a,  which  turns  loosely  upm 
vertical  axle  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  ^ 
end  of  the  wire  is  brought  forward  and  pas^ 
between  the  pins  of  the  plate  b  (fig.  3).  calle-- 
straightening  plate,  whicn  is  intended  to  p'- 
the  wire  in  a  direct  line  as  it  advancrs;  i> 
thence  passed  between  the  chaps  of  the  pinC' 
c,  where  it  is  held  fast  and  conducted  into  ' 
cutting  dies  d. 
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Having  thus  dbposed  the  wire,  the  machinery 
I  to  be  pot  iu  motion,  either  by  turning  a  winch, 
T  by  i;ear  connected  to  the  shaft  e.  At  one  end 
f  fiiis  shaft  a  fly-wheel  is  attached  to  regulate 
he  motion,  and  at  the  reverse  a  beveled  toothed- 
ibeel,  which  takes  into  another  beveled  toothed- 
•heel  on  the  end  of  the  main  iYtvSl,f,J',f.  Upon 
his  main  shaft  a  series  of  cams  are  fixed,  which, 
a  the  shaft  revolves,  respectively  press  against 
lutiin  bars  and  leveis,  and  thereoy  give  mntioD 
i  all  the  operative  parts  of  the  engine. 

Tne  movements  uf  the  machine  first  bring  for- 
lar  J  the  end  of  the  wire,  which  is  held  between 
he  pincers ;  this  is  done  by  the  cam  1,  as  the  shaft 
etoives,  working  against  the  friction  roller  at  the 
nd  of  the  slider  g,  by  which  that  slider  is  push- 
d  forward.  The  effect  of  projecting  the  slider 
',  va  the  first  place,  to  move  the  small  cross  lever 
I,  when  a  tappet  under  that  lever  presses  out 
igaiost  an  inclined  plane  on  one  of  the  legs  of 
iie  pincers,  which  therefore  closes  the  chaps, 
ind  causes  the  wire  to  be  held  securely ;  the  fur- 
:bei  progress  of  the  slider  brings  the  projecting 
piece  2  a>;ainst  the  end  of  a  screw  on  the  side  of 
liie  piocers'-carriage,  by  which  means  the  pin- 
een  holding  the  end  of  the  wire  are  advanced  a 
certain  distance.  Tliis  distance  is  regulated  by 
■ke  adjustment  of  the  screws,  and  by  that  means 
lh«  machine  is  enabled  to  make  the  pins  longer 
Br  ihcrter,  as  may  be  required.  A  length  of 
'if«  sufficient  for  one  pin  having  been  thus 
'■rtKi.xht  fornard,  on  the  retiring  of  the  cam  1,  a 
*orm  spring  cirrles  the  slider  back  to  its  former 
'•isition ;  an  J  in  doing  this  the  small  Xavf.T  h,  by 
[Uilting  tlie  inclined  plane,  enables  the  chaps  of 
■'le  pincers  to  open,  and  then  the  projecting 
i*ce  2,  striking  against  the  other  screw,  forces 
in:  pincirrs'-carriaije  buck  with  it,  the  wire  being 
!  ::;at  time  held  fjst  by  t)ie  pins  on  the  stni^ht- 
M:i^  plate,  and  thortby  prevented  from  return- 
ij.  Thus  so  much  of  the  wire  as  will  he  re- 
'ired  to  furni  one  pin  is  made  to  advance  at 
»try  revolution  of  llie  c;im  1. 

S'ljipus.iii;  a  sulfiLicnl  length  of  wire  for  inak- 
•.'  NMj  jiin  to  havi'  liufn  passed  throii:;li  the  die 
■  .\  1^  now  to  be  cut  off.  The  inannur  of  doing 
•  i«  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  detach- 
■i  ;'..:urc  4,  which  is  a  section  of  tlie  die  upon 
:j  'tiUrijcd  scale  ;  3  is  a  roller  at  the  end  cf  the 
!■;!»  I,  seen  affixed  to  the  slider  >,',  in  fig.  .3. 
^trtii  the  slider^  return^,  after drivinsr  the  wire 
jrvi,sr:i,  the  roller  3  pretses  against  the  inclined 
>'->n':  on  the  under  side  of  the  lever  4,  and,  by 
iijin.r  it,  depresses  the  reverse  end  of  the  lever, 
>n>l  tSen-liy  presses  down  the  cutter  5,  which 
Ai>  a  sharp  edge  at  the  apex  of  its  conical  recess, 
wl  ihcreby  cuU  off  the  length  of  the  wire  for 
'«'*  ['in.  The  advance  of  the  slider/^,  at  a  se- 
con'i  operation,  sends  forwards  the  roller  3,  and 
'ii«  lever  4  descends,  by  which  the  pin  is  releas- 
«1,  and  IS  taken  thence  by  the  carrier  about  to  be 
incribeil.  These  carriers  are  seen  at  k,  k,  k,  k, 
it  fi^s.  2  and  3,  affixed  to  the  bar  /,  /,  by  sockets 
ir.tl  screws,  which  bar  slides  latendly  to  and  fro 
nth  l!.e  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  takini;  the 
•::%  from  one  operation  to  the  mxt.  The  con- 
iPiCtion  of  the  carriers  will  be  l»est  understoo<i 
V  reference  to  the  detached  fig.  5,  which  exhi- 
its  a  side  and  end  view,  upon  an  enlarged 
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scale ;  its  holding  part  is  a  pair  of  pincen,  the 
upper  chap  being  a  firm  piece  of  metal  fixed  to 
its  stent,  the  lower  chap  attached  by  a  spring, 
which  presses  them  together.  The  opening  of 
the  chaps  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  die  d,  so 
that,  when  the  carrier  by  the  sliding  of  the  bar  / 
is  brought  opposite  to  the  die,  the  pin  slips  side- 
ways in  between  the  chaps,  and  is  there  held  by 
the  spring  in  a  small  groove :  the  lever  of  the 
cutting  die  rising  at  the  same  time,  as  before  ex- 
plained, releases  it. 

The  lateral  movement  of  the  bar  /,  by  which 
the  pin  is  carried  from  the  cutting  die  to  be 
pointed,  is  effected  by  the  rotation  of  the  eccen- 
tric cam  C,  upon  the  main  shaft y|  which  cam  as 
it  revolves  occasionally  presses  down  the  lever 
m,  and  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  the  end 
of  this  lever,  and  passed  over  the  pulley  7,  to  the 
shackle  at  the  end  of  the  bar  /,  that  bar  with  the 
carriers  is  drawn  forward. 

The  pin  has  now  been  brought  by  the  carrier 
k  to  the  first  pointing  wheel  n,  and  is  there  re- 
ceived by  the  first  holder  o.  This  piece  of  me- 
chanism, called  the  holder,  is  shown  detached  at 
fig.  6.  It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  mouth 
and  moving  chap  9.  The  end  of  the  pin  is 
brought  by  the  carrier  into  the  month  o''  the 
holder,  and  is  there  held  until  the  chnpi  close 
and  confine  it,  which  is  done  by  the  following 
contrivance : — As  the  main  shafty  revolves,  the 
cam  10  recedes  from  the  friction  wheel  at  the 
end  of  the  sliding  bar  p,  and  enables  a  powerful 
spring  beneath  to  draw  backward  the  bar  p, 
which  carries  with  it  the  yoke  q,  and  the  collars 
r,  that  are  embraced  by  the  yoke  ;  which  collars 
slide  upon  the  cylindrical  holders  o,  as  seen  in 
fig.  6.  At  the  hinder  pan  of  the  lever  which 
moves  the  chap  9  (see  fig.  6),  there  is  an  inclin- 
ed plane,  wliich  is  raised  by  a  notch  in  the  col- 
lar r  as  it  recedes,  and  by  that  means  the  chap  is 
closed  and  the  pin  held  fast,  the  part  intendeil 
for  the  point  standing  over  the  pointing  wheel  ». 
The  lever  in  now  rising,  the  bar  with  the  carriers 
will  he  drawn  back  into  their  former  situation  by 
the  force  of  the  spring  8,  and  remain  there  ready 
to  take  hold  of  and  carry  forward  succeeding 
pieces  of  wire. 

The  pointing  of  the  wire  is  effected  by  the  ra- 
pid  revolution  of  the  bevel-wheel  n,  which  is  cut 
on  its  edge,  like  a  file.  This  bevel-wheel  is  ac- 
tuate<l  by  a  band,  extending  from  a  series  of 
multiplying  wheels  in  coniiexiun  with  the  revo- 
lution of  tie  fly-wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  shaft  e. 
From  this  fly-wheel  a  band  is  conducted  down  to 
the  rigger  r,  as  seen  in  figs.  1  and  2  ;  upon  the 
shaft  of  which  rigger  there  is  a  large  wheel  t, 
from  whence  a  band  passes  to  the  rigger  I,  ami 
upon  the  shaft  of  this  rigger  (  there  are  the  large 
wheels  u,  u,  from  whence  bands  pass  upwards  to 
the  pointing  wheels  n.  Thus,  as  the  shaft  e  turns,  ■ 
the  pointing  wheels  n  revolve  with  a  multiplied 
velocity,  equal  to  i<bout  4000  times  that  of  the 
fly-wheel.  In  orkr  lo  bring  the  end  of  the  pin 
down  upon  the  pointing  wheel,  n,  the  holder  o 
must  be  tilted ;  this  is  provided  for  by  mounting 
the  holder-carriage  u|iO(i  axles,  which  allow  it  to 
vibrate,  the  tilting  being  effected  by  the  cam  12 
on  the  shaft  /■.  As  this  shaft  rovolves,  the  peri- 
phery of  the  cam  12  runs  against  the  upper  side 
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of  the  lever  1 3,  the  end  of  which  is  attnched  to 
the  holtler-carriage  (sec  figs.  3  and  6)  and  keeps 
the  holder  in  a  Icvet  position  during  one-half  of 
the  revolution ;  but  when  the  cam  releases  it, 
which  is  the  case  at  the  time  the  pointing  is  about 
to  commence,  a  spring  draws  up  the  lever  13, 
and  the  carriage  is  so  iar  tilted  as  to  allow  the 
pin  to  come  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
pointing  wheel.  It  is  also  necessary  to  hold 
the  pin  steadily  upon  the  wheel  while  the 
pointing  is  performed ;  this  is  done  by  the  lever 
14  (see  fig.  6),  which  moves  upon  pivots.  As 
the  cam  15,  on  the  shaft  /,  fig.  3,  revolves,  it 
pushes  the  sliding  bar  16,  which  has  at  its  end  a 
small  inclined  plane  17  (see  fig.  6),  that  lifts  the 
oack  end  of  the  lever,  and  consequently  depress- 
ing the  front  part  where  the  finger  18  is  attached ; 
by  these  means  the  finger  is  made  to  bear  upon 
the  pin,  and  hold  it  down  in  contact  with  the 
rapidly  revolving  pointing  wheel  n,  before  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  the  pin  round  while  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  pointing  wheel,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  pin-holder  is  made  to  revolve 
oy  the  following  means : — On  the  shaft/,  fig.  2, 
there  is  a  cam  which  acts  against  the  under  side 
of  the  weighed  lever  v,  v,  at  the  end  of  which 
lever  there  is  a  vertical  rack  19,  taken  into  the 
toothed  pinion  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  holder  t> ; 
this  pinion  is  seen  at  20,  in  fig.  6,  and,  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  this  lever  and  rack,  the  pin- 
holder  is  made  to  turn  with  considerable  speed  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  pointing-wheel,  revolving 
with  great  velocity,  as  above  said,  cuts  or  files 
nway  tlie  end  of  the  pin  in  a  bevel  direction,  and 
effects  the  pointing. 

As  the  pointing  is  considered  not  to  be  com- 
plete from  the  operation  of  the  first  pointing- 
wheel,  a  second  pointing-wheel  is  introduced, 
which  has  a  finer  cut  file  upon  its  edge.  The 
pin,  after  having  undergone  the  first  process  of 
pointing,  is  carried  from  the  first  holder  o  to  the 
second  o,  by  the  second  carrier  k,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  described;  the  second 
holder  now  clasps  the  pin  between  its  chaps,  by 
similar  means  to  those  already  explained,  and 
the  holder  and  pointing-wheel  botn  revolve,  to 
complete  the  point  of  the  pin  by  the  agency  of 
wheels  and  bands,  actuated,  as  above  said,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  shaft  e,  and  its  fly  wheel.  The 
third  carrier  k  now  takes  the  pin  from  the  se- 
cond pointing-holder  o,  and  conducts  it  to  the 
first  heading  die  u>,  which  is  seen  detached,  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  in  section,  at  fig.  7.  This 
die  is  set  in  its  frame  as  at  w,  in  figs.  1,  2,  and 
3  ;  the  lower  half  being  fixed  to  the  frame,  the 
upper  half  to  the  lever  above,  which  rises  by  the 
action  of  a  flat  spring,  and  opens  the  mouth  or 
chaps  of  the  die.  The  pin  being  in  this  situa- 
tion between  the  chaps,  the  cam  21  upon  the 
shafts  /as  it  revolves  acts  against  the  friction 
roller  22,  at  the  top  of  the  upright  lever  23,  and 
drives  the  connecting  rod  24  forward,  by  which 
means  tlie  upper  chap  of  the  heading  die  is 
brought  down,  and  the  pin  held  fa»t.  When  the 
pin  is  thus  secured  livtween  the  chaps  of  the  die, 
the  cam  25  projects  forward  the  heading  bar 
t,  X,  X,  which,  by  strikin;;  against  the  end  of  llie 
cylinder  26,  fig.  7,  drives  the  steel  punch  27,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  against  the  end  of 


the  pin  about  to  be  hraded,  and  forces  a 
of  the  wire  into  a  circular  recess  in  the  d 
to  produce  by  its  pressure  a  solid  hea 
pin.  The  fourth  carrier  A  now  takes  hoi 
pin,  and,  the  parts  of  the  die  opening  as  t 
21  and  25  revolve,  the  pin  is  conducted 
carrier  to  the  second  heading  apparatu 
completed,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  a 
The  pin  is  now  held  by  the  carrier  opp< 
the  opening  of  the  second  heading-die  i 
the  advance  of  the  heading-bar  z,  as  befi 
scribed,  causes  the  punch  28  to  be  drii 
ward,  and  the  point  of  the  pin  to  bepusli 
the  recess  of  the  die,  where,  the  partially 
head  stopping  the  progress  of  the  pin,  the 
presses  It  with  very  great  force,  and  ea 
the  formation  of  the  solid  head. 

The  pin  being  now  completed,  it  only  i 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  die  tf,  which  is  ( 
the  following  contrivance: — Behind  th( 
piece  of  bone  or  wood  is  placed  in  a  slid: 
29,  for  the  point  to  enter:  this  rod  has  a 
spring  coiled  round  it,  which  keeps  it  up 
the  back  of  the  die,  and,  when  the  pin  is 
into  the  piece  of  bone  by  the  advance 
punch,  the  rod  29  recedes,  but  as  soon 
punch  is  withdrawn  the  spring  forces  I 
back  again,  and  the  pin  with  it,  by  wh 
head  of  the  pin  is  made  to  stand  out  oft 
A  small  forked  lever  z,  attached  to  the  hi 
bar  *,  now  drops  on  to  the  end  of  the  pi 
as  the  heading-bar  with  the  forked  lever 
the  pin  is  drawn  out  of  the  die  and  let  fi 
a  box  or  other  receptacle  below. 

The  several  parts  and  different  operal 
this  highly  ingenious  piece  of  machinery 
been  particularly  explained,  it  may  be  d( 
to  recapitulate  in  a  general  way  thesevera 
ments,  by  which,  from  plain  wire,  the  p 
formed  and  perfected  in  their  progress  t 
the  machine,  four  pins  being  under  open 
the  same  time. 

The  rotation  of  the  shaft/ causes  the 
cams  thereon  to  move  the  sliders,  leve 
wheels,  that  work  the  different  parts  of  tl 
chine.  The  sliderg  pushes  the  pincers  cfi 
which  draws  the  wire  from  the  reel  a, 
every  rotation  of  the  shaft  advances  snchs 
of  wire  as  will  produce  one  pin.  The  di< 
off  the  lengtli  of  wire  by  the  descent  of  it! 
chap,  which  piece  is  shown  (fiill  sized)  at 
10 ;  and,  when  the  chap  opens,  the  firstc 
takes  the  pin  from  thence  to  the  pointini 
ratus.  Here  the  pin  is  received  by  the 
which  turns  round  while  the  bevel-ed; 
wheel  rapidly  revolving  reduces  the  end 
wire  to  a  point,  as  seen  at  B,  fig.  10.  1 
is  thence  conducted  by  the  second  carrin 
finer  file  wheel,  where  the  point  is  compli 
a  similar  operation,  as  seen  at  C,  fig.  10. 
third  carrier  now  takes  the  pin  to  the  fin 
ing  die,  where  the  advance  of  a  steel 
forces  the  end  of  the  pin  wire  into  a  rec4 
partlv  forms  the  head,  as  at  D,  fig.  t( 
fourth  carrier  takes  the  pin  from  thet 
brings  it  to  the  second  heading-die,  wl 
head  is  perfected,  as  at  K,  fig.  10 ;  and 
tiring  of  the  heading-bar  ciuws  a  ft>rke 
to  draw  the  finished  pin  from  tlie  die,  ai 
it  into  a  rccrptatlc  below. 
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M  «he  urticlc  prodiicPtl  liy  lliis 
iDvchaniam  may  appear  In  llie 
..T,  it  is  nc»ertlieless  sUtttl,  from 
source*  of  information,  llial 
imin  of  pins  are dtiily  manufaclm- 
ijontry,  to  meet  the  demand  for  liome 
0  >od  foreign  markets.  There  is  lil- 
■t  Ihe  "uperior  quality  of  theie  pins, 
Uily  aod  perfection  with  which  they 
td  by  ini$  invention,  »ill  supersede 
Bliiile  of  nianulacturing  iliem.  Litlle 
tmtn  tnadp  of  the  laachin'iry. 
■^monv*  the  Athenians, were  tablett 
Btbed  with  the  name<  of  all  those 
each  tribe  who  were  duly  qualified 
to  be  juds;e>  of  the  court  of  Areo- 
ese  tablets  were  cast  into  a  vessel 
r  the  ptirposc,  and  the  same  number 

00  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
n  wlo  another.  Then  the  names  of 
Ms  and  the  beans  were  drawn  out 
I,  and  they  whose  names  were  dr^wn 
rr  with  the  white  beans  were  elected 
enatori.  In  Solon's  time  tlurre  were 
rihes.  well  of  which  chose  100  sen- 

«hc  number  of  tribes  afterwards  in- 
te  number  of  senators  or  judges  in- 
lo  roanv  hundreiis  more. 
JTIIECa,  Or.  «•!«£,  a  picture,  and 

put,  in  archaiology.  significil  what 
■Kts  a  csbioet  or  gallery  of  paintins^s, 

1  tMUe  it  is  employed  by  Vitruvius, 
tiag  of  the  dillerent  divisions  and 
I  >  ho"»e,  a»»ii;ns  to  each  its  due  pro- 
(h  the  exception  of  the  pinacolheca, 
iibich  lie  only  says  tliat  it  sltould  be 
ind,  if  pmsible,  on  the  north  side, 
)K»af  desinble  U>  give  thi^  apartment 
•M  equal)  that  end  could  not  be  at- 
rSl  from  any  other  aspect. 
Su     See  Fi>r.»t. 

US,  a  river  which  runs  between  Syria 
u  oad  (alls  into  the  sea  near  Issus ; 

Uelifou.— Oionys. 
.US,  «.  f.  Fr.  jHHcttte  ;  or  from  pinch, 
which  nails  are  drawn,  or  any 
ihed. 

Hah  did  rpl, 
■ill  at  hand  did  wait, 
f^  ;uru-«n  tiery  hot. 

left  no  unu  corrupt  jot. 
.Siviiarr. 
JliooirUTTiMd  hortililecrurllics  ujKio 
iiUiat  *on>«  ;  tiirtunoK  olhrrj  ;  lilow- 
intothe  eyc»of  Ciod'i  miniilcrs. 
It  of  women  with  pinrrri. 
lip.  l\nU. 

^_  a  nntl  particle  of  that  e.vih  in 

MiTUn  it  by  the  hole.  AMwn. 

.    ,1   k  n.  f.      I"r.  mnfcr  :   Sjianish 
rp  ftircibly  and  slinrply  ;  hence 
distress;  griiw:  a  pimli  is  a 
almve  kiod  ;   oppression  ;  difii- 
distrrsi. 
1  wawlh  rich  by  hU  warinc»«.  aad 
ixriiit, 
ii'«  hi>  vantage  ripe, 

M.d. 

.iivnl  lofii  wilh  him. 


Tlt'^y  fli  a  piiirJf  I'an  frtihe  f»  vol*'. 

.S'm  i/ 1  '•  MixHit  u  it'. 

W'lim  iho  rr«i>oiidfiil  i«  pipehtil  with  a  rtronn  ol.- 
jf  ii..n,  «nd  in  il  «  Iw  for  iin  «in«<-r,  thi'  inodcr.tor 
MiBK. ,i»  luimc  «n»w(r  to  >hc  ohjcclion  of  thf  oppo- 
„  v..  Hull!. 

Thi«  i«  the  w»y  to  pine'"  the  qunlion  ;  Uicrctoi*, 
1.  I  wh»l  will  conic  of  il,  I  will  Hand  ihe  l»l  of  your 
UKiho.1.  CMt,. 

I'lNCIlBECK,  an  alloy  of  copper,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  line  is  greater  than  in  brass. 
Accoriling  to  Dr.  Thomson,  when  ihe  alloy  con- 
tains three  parts  of  line  and  four  of  copper,  it 
assumes  a  color  nearly  the  same  with  gold,  but 
it  IS  not  so  malleable  as  brass.  It  is  then  called 
pinchbeck,  prince's  metal,  or  Prince  Rupert* 

meU\.  ,,.,.„  . 

riNCKNEYVlLLE,apost  town  of  Wilkinson 

county,  Mississippi,  five  miles  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  sixteen  south-east  of  Fort  Adains. 
It  IS  situated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  fertile 
country. 

I'INCUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Mo:«ia  Sn|>erior,  now  called  Gradisca. 

PINUAIU'.KS  (that  n,  frttbooieri) ;  the  name 
given  in  British  India  to  the  hordes  of  mounted 
robbers  who.   for  several   years  (since  1812),  in- 
fe*le<l   the  possessions  of  the   East  India  Coni- 
pniiy.     In  the  autumn,  when  the  Neibudda  is  so 
liiw  thai  it  is  fordablc   by  cavalry,   they  entered 
lulo  the  rich  territory  of  ihe  company,  devastated 
the  country,  and  carried  off  llie  spoils  to  their 
mountains.     These  freebooters  had  existed  since 
1761,  but  made  themselves  particularly  formida- 
ble in  the  nineteenih  century.     They  were  de- 
scended mostly  from  the  casle  of  Mohammedan 
warriors,  which  formerly  received  high  pay  from 
the  Indian  princes.     But  the  British  East  India 
Company  disarmed  many  of  the  tributary  native 
princes,  and  maintained  under  the  command  of 
the  English  residents   at  the  Indian  courts  large 
bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  which  the  mediiiliMtl 
nabobs  were  obliged  to  pay.     The  number  of 
the  Pindarecs  was  thus  increased,  and  they  were 
secretly  excited  by  the   Indian  tribuUnes  to  at- 
tack the  company.     In  1H17,  the  British  gover- 
nor-general, the  marquis  of  Hastings,  dcternnneil 
on  the  destruction  of  these  robbers,  whose  force 
was  estimated  at  40,000  horse.     AlUcked  on  all 
aides,  they  were  conquered  and  dispersed.    •Har- 
risons were  placed   in  some  fortresses,  and  hos- 
tages  taken    to   Calcutta;    their    other    strong 
places  were  demolished.     A  flying  party  of  sea- 
poys  was  kept  without  intermission  on  the  riglit 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  &c.     At  last,  a  mo<lerate 
yearly    Inl'iite   was    imposed   on   the  subjected 
tribes.     The   East   India  Company  has  follu«e<I 
the  rule  of  increiuing  their  revenue,  territory,  and 
tnwps,  lifter  every  war,  at  the  expense   of  the 
vanquished,  so   that  the  subjecte<J   nrince*  have 
seldom  ventured  to  break   a  second   lance  with 
the  British  governor-general. 

I'lNDAU,  the  prince  of  Ivric  poeU,  was  l>on> 
at  'niebM,  about  i23  years  B.  C.  lie  receiveil 
his  first  musical  inslructions  from  his  fattier,  wIk) 
WHS  H  llut<>-phiyer  by  profession;  afler  which, 
according  to  Suidas.  he  was  placeil  under  Myrlis 
a  Ijdy  of  ilLlingiiishMl  ahililie*  in  lynr  pwtry. 
Duriiiglhn  pcfiOil  he  became  acquainled  with 
llii  i.Ktcii  Coriiini,  who  was  likewise  a  tinden; 
'  -2  1>  'i 
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uniler  Myrlis,  and,  I'inisanins  says,  one  of  llie 
most  beautiful  women  of  lier  lime.  I'lutarch 
tells  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  lessons 
vphich  Corinna,  more  advance<l  in  her  studies, 
gave  him  at  this  school.  The  first  poetic.il  effu- 
sions of  a  G^enius  so  full  of  fire  and  ima^nalion 
its  tliat  of  i'iiidar  would  be  wild  and  luxuriant; 
and  Lucian  has  preserved  six  verses,  said  to  have 
been  the  exordium  of  his  first  essay,  in  which 
he  crowded  almost  all  the  subjects  for  song 
which  ancient  history  and  mythology  then  fur- 
nished. ITpon  communicating  this  attempt  to 
Corinna,  she  told  him,  smiling,  that  he  should 
sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  empty  his  whole 
sack  at  once.  Pindar,  however,  soon  quitted 
the  leading-strings  of  his  poetical  nurses,  and 
became  the  disciple  of  Simonides,  now  in  ex- 
treme old  age :  after  which  he  soon  surpa.ssed 
all  his  masters,  and  acquired  great  reputation 
over  all  (Jreece;  but  was  less  honored  in  his 
own  country  tl>an  elsewhere ;  for  at  Tliebes  he 
was  often  said  to  be  vanquished,  in  the  musical 
and  poetical  contests,  by  candidates  of  inferior 
merit.  Indeed  at  that  period  lilile  fiime  in  these 
accomplishments  was  to  be  acquired,  otherwise 
than  by  eniering  these  lists.  Aciordingly  we  find 
that  both  Myrtis  ami  C'oriima  publicly  disputed 
the  prize  with  him  at  Thebes.  He  obtained  a 
victory  over  Myrtis,  but  was  vanquished  five 
different  times  by  (."orinna.  But  this,  says  Fau- 
sanias,  was  because  the  judges  were  more  sensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  beauty  than  to  those  of 
music  and  poetry.  When  he  quitted  that  city, 
as  his  judgment  was  matured,  he  avoided  the 
errors  for  which  he  had  been  chastised,  and  sud- 
denly became  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all 
Greece.  Kvery  hero,  prince,  and  [)olentate, 
desirous  of  lasting  Fame,  courted  the  muse  of 
Pindar,  lie  seems  to  have  been  often  present 
at  the  festivals  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Isthmean  games,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  seveial  expressions  in  the  odes  which  he 
composed  for  the  victors  in  them  all.  Those  at 
Olympia  who  were  ambitious  of  having  their 
achievements  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied  to 
him  for  an  ode,  which  was  first  sung  in  the  Pry- 
tanean  or  town-hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was 
a  banqueting  room,  set  apart  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  conquerors,  llerc  the  ode  if  ;is  re- 
hearsed by  a  chorus,  accompanied  by  instruments. 
Il  was  afterwards  performed  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  victor  into  his  own 
country,  in  processions  or  at  the  sacrifices  that 
were  made  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  on 
the  occasion.  Tliere  is  no  great  poet  in  antiquity 
whose  moral  character  has  been  less  censured 
than  that  of  Pindar.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a 
single  verse  of  his  Epicedium  or  Dii^e  that  was 
sung  at  his  funeral ;  which,  short  and  simple  as 
it  is,  tmphes  no  small  praise:  'Tliis  man  was 
pleasing  to  strangers,  and  dear  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  works  abound  with  precepts  of 
morality  :  and  it  does  not  appe.-ir  that  he  ever 
traduced  even  his  enemies,  coinfortin'.;  himself, 
for  their  malignity,  by  a  maxim  which  he  iiiMTted 
m  his  first  Pythic,  and  which  afterwards  became 
proverbial,  '  Hiat  it  is  better  to  be  cnvic<I  than 
JiilieJ  '  Pausanias  says.  Pindar's  character  as  u 
yoet  was  coiisecntted  by  the  god  of  verte  him- 


self, who,  by  an  express  orvcle,  ordered 
p)e  cf  Dclphos  to  .set  apart  for  Pindar  ooi 
of  the  first-fruit  offerings  brought  by  the  idiji 
oiu  to  his  shrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  con<ptc» 
ous  place  in  his  temple,  where  in  on  iron  da 
he  used  to  sit  and  sing  his  hymns  in  boiMrtl 
that  god.  This  chair  was  reiiijjoing  in  tlir  uoi 
of  Pausanias,  several  centuries  after, 
to  him  as  a  relic  worthy  of  Uie  - 
magnificence  of  that  place.  Fabncmj  itm  u 
that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety ;  ami. » 
cording  to  the  chronology  of  Ur.  Blair,  hf  iM 
435  years  B.  C.,  aged  eii{hty-six.  His  feUot 
citizens  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  ihe  ilin 
po<lrome  at  Thebes,  whidi  was  extant  ta  (be 
time  of  Pausanias  ;  and  his  renon-n  was  so  pat 
after  his  deatJi  that  his  posterity  dcriTcJ  toj 
considerable  honors  and  privileges  from  H, 
When  Alexander  the  (>reat  attacked  tbr  cit]irf 
Tliebes,  he  gave  express  orders  to  his  soWins 
spare  the  house  and  family  of  I'l 
Lacedemonians  had  done  tlie  sanit 
period;  for,when^hcy  ravaged  Bootiaanu  uurm 
the  capital,  the  follow lug  word*  wer»  «: 
upon  the  door  of  the  jxiei : — '  Forbear  to 
this  house ;  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Pindar.' 
spect  for  the  memory  of  thw  griat  mx-i  c 
tinued  so  long,  that,  even  in  Plutan  ' 
best  part  of  the  sacred  victim  at  the 
festival  was  appropriated  to  his  d 
The  latest  and  best  edition  of  this  poel  is  II 
Heyne,  1798,  8vo.  which  contains  tW  < 
Scholia.  There  is  an  Knglish  version  of  Pinhf. 
by  Gilbert  West,  which  is  much  est 

PINDARIC  Ode,  in  poetry,  an  o' 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar.  Nt  i  klui 

PIND.VSrS,  a  mountain  of  Trooj. 

PINDKN'ISSIS,  a  town  of  CiUci*,  eo  III 
borders  of  Syria.  Cicero,  when  proraonl  4 
Asia,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  tHenty-li<c4i)* 
Cic.  Ep.  ii.  10. 

PINDTAKL'K,  or  Pixtaba,  a  small  fiiUfi 
in  the  Cujnit  Peninsula,  extending  ibsol 
miles  from  the  sea-shore,  on  a  ssindy  pllla, 
the  south-wcitem  extremity.  In  tlir  neij^ihc* 
hood  is  a  spring  of  pink-coloml  i 
braied  among  the  naii\e5  us  a  pi  i 
This  spring  gives  it*  name  to  iIm 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  religi 
subsist  on  the  bounty  of  the  \ 
in  the  direct  road  to  Dwaraca : 
to  tliat  fane  take  the  oppoiti:<< 
the  pink-colored  stream,  and  : 
themselves.  The  spring  is  within 
mark ;  by  which  cinumnlanoe  it  i> 
stantly  clean.  Tlie  adjacent  bnd> 
coast  are  much  impiegnaled  wiih 
may  account  for  the  color  ni.l  miTi 
of  the  spring.  In  the  nti^i  '  '■• 
large  tanks.  The  villtge  t)cl<JDgs  to  l)ur 
N'oanugur. 

PIN  DOS,  in  ancient  geography,  an 
chain  of  mountains   in  'llinsalv,  inl 
different  peoplcof  I'.pirus  and  'Vt..-i.^l 
iiig  Macedonia,  Thossaly,  ani! 
Macedonia  on  liic  north,  the    i 
west,  and  the  Oolopes  on  the  • 
was  sacred  to  Ai>ulio  and  tiw  N. 

Pi»Di'»,  a  Doric  eily  of  Auiaim,  stoata^ 
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JT*(,  whi'tli  futb  into  ilie  Ce|ihu4us. 

.  tc  9.n.     Sax  ^iiiiaii :  Golli.  pina  ; 
To   lai>s[uis)i;    wear   away  with 
miiety ;  wear   out ;  make   to   lan- 
p  (or. 

M  mnuni,  bat  pin«  awny  for  your  ini- 
>■•*)>/. 
with  iBtiety  of  mind 
rj  ;  in  ughs  couame  their  breath. 

ry  eyes,  ihroogh  greedy  covetise, 
ileotment  caa  thenuelres  luttics ; 
;  and,  hafiog  no*,  complain. 

^pcnMr. 
;  I  pint,  I  perish, 
Itn  not  this  young  modest  girl. 

msg  lady's  going  into  France,  the  fool 
Ml  away.  Shaktptart.  King  Ltar. 

We  may  again 

klMa  tixl  mnqaets  bloody  knives, 
na^e  tail  Rceive  free  honours ; 
phM  fur.  Id.   Uac^ak. 

Part  us :  I  towards  the  north, 
■g  cold  aod  sickness  fintt  the  clime. 
Sliuhptar*. 
Uker  on  my  pole  cheek  pinrd  ; 
•  )our  beauties  :  there  you'll  find 
a,  but  a  cruel  mind.  Came. 

r«  left  open  from  alt  just  restraint  of 
nan  lavrs,  to  fint  ourselves  in  an  iSix- 

Lis  but  a  wiy  ward  and  thankless 
U/>.  Ilatt. 
with  eternal  (amino  pint. 
Ml,  or  paradise,  or  heaven.     Jftiten, 
I  deril  <U>od, 
ibape,  bow  lovely,  saw  ;  and  pintd 

Id.   Paradim  iMt. 
J  the  year  tliat  threatrnctl  so 
>t  light  the  world  cio  show  ; 
lb*  new,  whose  every  day, 
[what was  snatched  amy 
faieklttla  from  the  fair. 

^^^HFloset  s  mourn, 

^BHh  })fw<l  U'. 

^M  Dnjden, 

Hi  fUld  with  pain, 

rnaoiih  from  these  riles  detain.    Id. 

h(  spencer  lived,  with  mean  tvpast 

■Bnd  with  penury,  and  ;nnri< 

^pi .'  yet  not  debased  bis  verse. 

■^  VhUip: 

iml\  see  the  ^udy  wreath  decline, 
lar.  and  the  lilies  /nnr.  Titktl. 

aaH  Bad*  topin«  in  solitude, 
id,  and  (ar  from  convene  placed  , 
mi»M  alone,  nnlanied  aod  radc, 
bitlaa  of  the  desen  waste. 

A'.  White. 

iMia  piims ;  Fr.  pin.     A  tree. 

I  vaD  forbid  the  moanuia  jiinu 
'  '       a  and  to  make  a  noise, 

i  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 
Shalupeart. 
lib  imeotaccous  flowers,  or  katkios, 
at  mnote    distances  from  the 
tree  ■,  the  seeils  are  produced  in 
la  which  should  lie  added,  that  the 
thao  nf  a  ft-liee  and  are 
i  Mt  «f  cacli  sheath.  .^tJUr. 


All  things  aie  here  of  him  ,  I'loni  tlx black pinn, 
\Vhioh  are  hia  shade  on  hi^lj.and  ttie  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  lisleuelh,  lo  the  vines 
Whicli  slope  his  green  path  downward  tu  the  shore. 
Where  the  bowed  waters  meet  him  and  adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs.  Byron. 

PINKA,  OT  PicNt,  in  commerce,  a  term  used 
in  Pent  and  Chili  for  a  kind  of  lii;ht,  porous 
masses  or  lumps,  formed  of  a  niixtui^  of  mer- 
cury and  silver  dust  from  llie  mines.  Hie  ore, 
or  mineral  of  silver,  when  dug  out  of  the  veins 
of  the  mine,  is  fxtrsi  broken  and  then  ground  in 
mills  for  the  purpose,  driven  by  water  with  iron 
pestles,  each  of  200  lbs.  weight.  The  mineral, 
when  thus  pulverised,  is  next  sifted,  and  then 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  paste;  which,  when 
half  dry,  is  cut  into  pieces,  called  cuerpos,  a  foot 
long,  weighing  eacb  about  2500  lbs.  Each 
piece  or  cuerpo  is  again  kneaded  up  with  sea- 
salt,  which,  dissolving,  incorporates  with  it. 
They  then  add  mercury,  from  icn  to  twenty  lbs. 
for  each  cuerpo,  kneading  the  paste  afresh  until 
the  mercury  be  incorporated  therewith,  "lliis 
oHice,  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  mercury, 
is  always  made  the  lot  of  the  poor  Indians.  This 
amalgamation  is  continued  for  eight  or  nine  days; 
and  some  add  lime,  lead,  or  tin  ore,  &c.,  to  for- 
ward it;  and,  in  some  mines,  they  are  obliged 
to  use  fire.  To  try  if  the  mixture  and  amalga- 
mation he  suflicicnt,  tlicy  wash  a  piece  in  water; 
and,  if  the  mercury  be  white,  it  is  a  proof  that 
It  has  had  its  efTect ;  if  black,  it  must  be  still 
(■rther  worked.  When  finished,  it  is  sent  to  the 
lavatories,  which  are  large  basins  that  empty 
successively  into  one  another.  The  paste,  &c., 
being  laid  in  the  uppermost  of  these,  the  cartli 
is  then  washed  from  it  into  the  r«st  by  a  rivulet 
turned  upon  it;  an  Indian,  all  the  while,  stirring 
it  with  his  feel,  and  two  other  Indians  doing  the 
like  in  the  other  basins.  When  the  water  runs 
quite  clear  out  of  the  basins  the  mercur>'  and 
silver  are  found  at  bottom  incorporated.  This 
matter  they  call  pella,  and  of  this  they  form  the 
pincas,  by  expressing  as  much  of  the  mercury 
us  they  can :  first,  t>y  putting  it  in  woollen  bagi, 
aod  pre«sing  and  beatini;  it  Mrongly :  then,  by 
stamping  it  in  a  kind  of  woollen  mould,  of  an 
octagonal  form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a  brass 
plate  pierced  full  of  little  holes.  The  matter, 
when  taken  out  of  the  mould,  i»  laid  on  a  trivet, 
under  which  is  a  large  ves»fl  full  of  water  ;  and, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  an  e.itthen  head,  a 
fire  is  made  around.  The  mercury  still  remains 
in  the  mass,  and  is  thus  reduri-d  into  fumes,  and, 
at  length  condensing,  it  is  precipitatol  into  the 
water,  leaving  behind  it  a  mass  of  silvei  grains 
of  diflereot  figures,  which,  only  joining  cr  touch- 
ing at  the  extremes,  render  the  matter  veiy  jKirous 
and  light.  Tins,  therefore,  i»  llie  pinra  or  |<igrie, 
which  the  workmen  endeavour  to  sell  secretly  to 
vessels  trading  to  tlic  South  Sea ;  and  from  which 
those  who  have  ventured  to  fngage  in  so  ilarr 
gerous  a  commerce  have  formerly  made  va* 
gains. 

PIN'EAL,  adj.      Fr.  pinralt.     Kesemhiir.g 
pine-apple.     An    epithet  given  by  Ura  Carles, 
from  llie  fomi.  to  the  gland   which  he  imacif'd 
the  sent  of  the  soul. 
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(!ourticis  and  »paiiieli  exactly  rcseniljk-  one  ano- 
lliut  in  llie  pineal  glaad.  Arhuihnot  and  Pffe, 

PiNKAL  CiiNCRF.TioNs.  Tliis  matter  of  a 
stony  r.onsislome,  soinclimes  deposited  in  the 
substance  of  llie  pineal  irland,  was  formerly 
reckoned,  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
brain,  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  the  iotelleclual 
sanctuary.  T)ie  concretions  have  been  proved 
oy  L)r.  Wollaston  to  be  phosphate  of  lime. 

PiMEAi.  Gland,  a  gland  in  the  third  ventricle 
of  tlie  brain,  so  called  from  its  resembling  a 
nine-apple.     See  Am  atomy,  Index. 

PINE'APPLE,  n.  s.  Tlie  anana,  named  for 
Its  resemblance  to  the  cone  of  pines. 

Try  if  any  words  can  give  the  laste  of  a  piiu-trpptg, 
and  make  one  have  the  true  idea  of  its  relish. 

Lcdm. 

The  pineappU  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one  leaf, 
divided  into  tnree  pacu,  and  is  funncl-sbaped  ;  the 
tmbryos  are  produced  in  the  tubercles  ;  these  be- 
come a  fleshy  fruit,  full  of  juice ;  the  seeds,  which 
are  lodeed  in  the  tabercles,  are  very  small  and  al- 
most kidney-shaped.  Mitltr. 

Pine-Apple.     See  Bromelia. 

Pine-Applf.,  Wild.    See  itE^EALMIA, 

PINEAU  (Gabriel  Du),  an  eminent  French 
.awyer  bom  at  Angers  in  1573.  Afler  practising 
some  time  at  Angers,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  prac- 
tised with  eclat  before  the  parliament.  Upon 
his  return  to  Angers  he  became  a  counsellor  in 
the  presidiul  court,  and  was  consulted  by  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  IVlai7  de  Medicls  made 
him  master  m  requests,  and,  in  her  disgrace, 
wished  lo  support  herself  by  his  credit  and  coun- 
sels; but  Du  Pineau,  equally  dutiful  to  the 
monarch  and  his  motlier,  never  failed  lo  incul- 
cate sentiments  of  peace.  In  163'2  Louis  Xlll., 
by  way  of  reward,  appointed  him  nnayor  and 
captain-general  of  the  city  of  Angers :  a  situation 
in  which  he  merited  tlie  flattering  title  of  Father  of 
the  people.  This  worthy  citizen  died  ihe  1.5tli  of 
October,  lR44,agpd  seventy-one.  His  house  wa.s 
a  kind  of  academy,  where  regular  conferences 
were  held,  and  attended  by  young  officers,  ad- 
vocates, and  other  literary  characters.  His  writ- 
ings are,  1.  Latin  Notes,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Du  Moulin,  upon  the  Canon  Law,  printed  along 
with  the  works  of  that  eminent  lawyer  by  the 
care  of  Francis  Pinson.  2.  Commentaries,  ob- 
servatioiu,  and  consultations  upon  several  im- 
portant questions  respecting  the  laws  both  of 
Anjoii  and  of  France,  with  some  dissertations 
U|>on  different  subjects,  ice,  reprinted  in  1725 
in  2  vols,  folio,  by  Livonicre,  with  Remarks. 

PiKEAU,  or  PiNxus  (Severin  Du),  a  native  of 
Chartres,  and  first  surgeon  to  the  king  of  France. 
He  was  very  skilful  in  lithotomy  ;  and  has  leA 
behind  film,  1.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  F.x- 
traction  of  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  published 
in  1610,  in  8vo.  2.  A  Treatise  De  \'irginitatis 
Nolis,  printed  at  Leyden  1641,  in  12mo.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1619. 

PINF.DA  (.lohn),  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Seville  of  a  noble  fiunily.  He  entered  into  that 
fociety  in  1572.  He  taught  philosopliy  and  di- 
vinity In  several  colleges ;  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures;  and  for  (hat  piir- 
|iA^e  maue  liiroself  niasirr  of  the  <)tii-iit;<l  lan- 
guages.    Uii  works  arc,  I   C'ominentune*  u|>on 


Job,  in  2  vols,  folio.    2.  Two  upon  VjC 
3.  A  General  History  of  the  Church,  m  Sp 
4  vols,   folio.     4.  A  Histurv   of  Kerdin 
in  Spanish,  folio.     He  died   in  1637,  i 
gretled, 

PINKLLI  (John  Vincent),  a  leame 
boni  at  Naples,  son  of  count  Pinelli^j 
Genoese,  who  had  settled  in  that  city,  r 
acquired  a  handjiome  fortune  in  tn 
receiving  a  liberal  education  he  repain 
dua,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He 
excellent  library,  consisting  of  a  elioicec 
of  books  and  MSS.,  which  he  coniinu* 
rich  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  His  liti 
respondence,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  ihrov 
Europe,  procured  him  all  the  new  wufky 
of  a  place  in  his  collection.  In  many  j^ 
Italy  he  had  persons  employed  to 
least  once  a  month,  the  stalls  of  tho*e  i 
who  make  use  of  old  parchments,  such 
makers,  sieve-wrights,  and  others;  and! 
saved  from  destruction  valuable  fn 
passion  for  knowledge  embraced  all  i 
but  history,  medals,  antiquities,  natur 
and  botany,  were  his  favorite  studies, 
consulted  from  all  quarters  by  the  " 
and  corresponded  with  Justus  Lipna 
Scaligcr,  Sigonius,  Possevin,  Peter  Pill 
many  others.  He  had  a  great  dislike  t 
entertainments,  shows,  &C.,  we  are 
every  thing  which  most  excites  the  cunoi 
other  men.  During  forty-three  yean  ll 
lived  at  Padua  he  was  never  koowo  to  J 
of  the  city  but  twice;  once  oo 
plague  which  infested  it;  aad  once  oo  ! 
to  Naples,  at  tJie  earnest  solicitation  of  h' 
He  died  in  l6UI,age<l  iiixty-ciglit.  P*ii 
who  has  written  Pinelli's  life,  says,  thalj 
rich  library  was  transported  by  sea  to  ] 
was  |)ucked  up  In  130  chests,  oft  ""  * 
contained  MSS. ;  but  it  did  not  ( 
heirs.  The  senate  of  Venice 
lo  be  set  upon  the  MSS.  and  took 
concerned  the  affairt  of  the  republic,  tot 
ber  of  200  pieces. — '  I  compare,'  sap  ] 
'  Pineiti  lo  Titus  Pomponius ;  for,  lu  f 
trions  Koman  was  called  Attic.  Pinelli  i 
iJie  title  of  Venetian,  on  account  of  ( 
affection  which  tlie  republjc  of  V« 
him.' 

PINEUOLO,    or    Picsr- 
bishop's  see   in  Piwlmohl,  i' 
at  the  foot  of  a  fertile  hill, 
some  elevated  summits  of  i* 
on  the  river  Clusonc,  and  >s  < 
well  built,  but  contains  a  lund^oa 
cavalry  barracks.  The  pop<ilaii<>n,| 
adjacent  di<itricl,  amounts  to  10,0 
facture  woollens,  silk,  paper,  and  I 
trade  in  these  articles,  ix>m,  wine,  "jS 
fire-wood,  is  coiisidetablr.    Tlie  air 
sjilubnotis.     PIncrolo  w-as  furmc 
strength ;  but,  on   ils  fp^sion  to  ! 
its  fortllicAtion*  were  blown  up.   Ill 
at  prfienl  only  by  a  slight  wall, 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Turin. 

PINFX  Isi.Msnor,  iuthcSouUil 
u  !>lluat<<<J  nirar  llic  iMJUlhem  inunt  <4\ 
donia.     it  ly  About  viglilem  hmgu 
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'  (<nii1««n  or  fifteen  miles  over  in  a 
1st  ami  north-weit  direction,  and  hicfa  in 
lie.  Long,  ler'  as"  E.,  lal.  li?  38' S. 
CT  (Antony  Du),  lonl  of  Noroy.  n  native 
i^on.  who  lived  in  the  sixtecnlli  century. 
Jtrim^ly  nliached  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
li»  boulu,  entitled  Iji  Conformity  des 

"'■' ■  ■  He  France,  de  I'Egliie  primi- 

> ,  in  Rvo. ;   and    the  notes  he 

ich  translation  of  the   Fees  of 

ry,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  8vo., 

■.-.i  at  Amsterdam  in   1700,  in 

ilainiy  discover  ha  sentiments,  lie  pub- 

W    t^t-iiientioned    performance   under 

:  Tmb  des  I'arties  casucUes  dc  la  Bou- 

I*Bpe,  in  Latin  and  French,  with  some 

:en  from  decrees,  councils,   and  canons, 

■in  the  di.scipline  anciently  observed  in 

Ills  translation  of  Pliny's  Natural 

)  Doles,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  2  vols 

nd  at  I'aris,  1(508,  was  ranch  read. 

ttblislx-d  Plans  of  the  princifml  For- 

I  World,  at  Lyons,  1564,  in  folio. 

ITMKKEI),   mli.     Pin  and   feather. 

ti  liaviog  the  feathers  yet  only  begin- 

iwna  n«  jtinftatKtnd  thing 
M  Bouat,  uiil  lighu  and  heroes  siag ; 
Mm  quantities  wu  whipt  at  icbool. 
^_  Drydtn. 

^H  (Alexander  Guy),  a  celebrated 
^BMoiner,  bom  in  1 709.  Me  was  a 
^^Mtt  for  the  freedom  of  ttie  F'rench 
I^BmI  the  bishops:  for  which  he  was 
■  Ukcn  up  by  lettres  de  cachet.  Having 
cat  proficiency  in  astronomy,  he  pub- 
Calculxtion  of  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon, 
Ud  of  December,  1749.  In  1760  the 
HfftciaMM  appointed  him  to  observe 
HfVoMU.  He  calculated  the  eclipses 
before  our  Saviour's  birth.  ( >n  the 
|)e  I.jsle,  he  was  elected  Keojrra- 
He  translated  Maoilius's 
on  Astronomy.  He  afterwards 
with  success.  He  died  in  1796. 
'lA,  butierwort,  a  genus  of  the 
Ipr  and  diandria  class  of  plants  ; 
twenty-fourth,  corydales.  There 
of  which  the  most  remarkable 
CDminoD  butterwort,  or  Yorkshire 
comroonly  on  bov;s  or  low  moist 
England  and  Scotland.  Its  leaves 
With  soft,  upright,  jwlliicid  prickles, 
gluiinims  liquor.  The  floners  are 
Ir,  or  deep  violet  color,  and  hairy 
Ihe  fmli   gathered    leavvit  of  lliii 

ril  into  Ihe  strainer  through  which 
from  the   cow  is  poured,  and    the 
by  for  ■  day  or  two  to  become  acescent, 
•  oeosiUaucy  and  tenacity,  and  neither 
fcpante  from  it.     In  this  stale 
\j  fnleful  food,  and,  at  such,  is 
litants  of  the  north  of  Sweden. 
r  occasion  to  have  rei.'oiirse  to 
a  spoonful  of  this  prepared 
warm  milk,  will  convert 
this  upon  will   c)i»n^ 
milk,  and  so  on  without 
Invcs  kills  Ikc  ;  ;ind  iji'.- 
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common  people  use  it  lo  cure  the  cracks  or 
cliops  in  cows'  udders.  The  plant  it  jeiier.illy 
supposed  injurious  to  sheep,  by  occasioning  in 
them  that  disease  called  tlie  rol.  Hut  from  ex- 
periments mnile  on  purpose,  and  conducted  with 
accuracy,  it  apjwars  that  neitlicr  sheep,  cows, 
goats,  horses,  or  swine,  will  fc«l  upon  this  jilant. 
Wherever  this  plant  is  found  it  is  a  certain  in- 
dication of  a  boggy  soil.  The  Laplanders  make 
an  agreeable  food  with  the  milk  of  the  r«in-dcer 
by  the  fresh  leaves  of  this  plant,  like  that  of  the 
Swedes  with  the  milk  of  cows,  and  with  the  same 
con-Wquences. 

PIN'GUID,  ailj.  ha.i.piaguu.  Fat;  unctu- 
ous.   Little  used. 

Some  clays  are  more;>rn^i/i<<,  and  others  more  slip- 
pery ;  yet  all  are  very  lenaciout  of  water  on  the  sur- 
mce.  Mttrtimer. 

PINfJUIN,  or  PESCcts,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  palmijiedea  ;  dis- 
tinguished by  l.atham  by  the  following  cliarac- 
Icrs :  the  bill  is  strong,  siraiglit,  more  or  less 
bending  towards  the  point,  and  furrowetl  on  the 
sides ;  the  nostrils  are  linear,  and  placed  in  the 
furrows;  tlie  tongue  is  covered  with  strong 
spines,  pointing  backwards ;  Ihe  wings  are  small, 
very  like  fins,  and  covered  with  no  longer  fea- 
thers than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
useless  in  flight ;  the  body  is  clolhcd  with  thick 
short  feathers,  having  broad  shafts,  and  placed 
as  compactly  as  the  scales  of  fishes;  the  legs  are 
short,  thick,  and  placed  very  near  the  vent ;  the 
toes  are  fotir,  all  placed  forwards,  the  interior 
are  loose,  anil  the  rest  arc  webbed ;  the  tail  is 
very  stiff,  consisting  of  broad  shafts  scarcely 
webbed.  I'inguintare  inhiibitanls  of  south  lati- 
tudes only ;  being,  as  fiir  as  is  yet  known,  found 
only  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  from  Port 
Desire  lo  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  and  Freiier 
.says  they  are  found  on  the  west  coast  as  high  as 
(.'onceplion.  In  Africa  they  seem  to  be  un- 
known, except  on  a  small  isle  near  Ihe  Cape  "f 
Good  Hope,  which  takes  iLs  name  from  them. 
They  arc  found  in  itisI  numbers  on  land  during 
the  breeding  season;  for  they  seldom  come  on 
shore  but  at  that  lime:  they  form  burrows  under 
ground  like  rabbits;  and  the  isles  tlicv  frequent 
are  perfectly  undcrmine<l  by  them.  "Tlieir  atti- 
tude on  land  is  quite  erect,  and  on  that  account 
they  have  been  compared  by  some  to  pygmies, 
by  others  to  children  with  while  bibs.  They  are 
very  tame,  and  may  be  driven  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  In  water  they  are  remarkably  active,  and 
swim  with  vast  strength,  assisted  by  their  wings, 
which  serve  instead  of  fins.  Their  food  in  ge- 
neral is  fish ;  not  but  that  they  will  eat  grass  like 
gees*.  Mr.  Latham  remarks  that  this  genus  ap- 
pears to  hold  the  same  place  in  the  koutheni 
ilivision  of  the  earth  that  the  awks  do  in  the 
norihern;  and  that,  however  authors  may  iliffer 
in  opinion  on  this  head,  they  ought  not  to  be 
coiifoiiniled  with  one  another.  Tlie  pinguin  is 
never  seen  but  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  rones 
south  of  the  equator,  while  the  awkonly  ap|>«irs 
ill  the  parallel  latitudes  north  of  the  equator ; 
for  neither  of  iliesc  genera  have  yet  l>ccn  ob- 
served within  Ihe  tropics.  Forster,  in  liLs  voyage 
(vol.  I.  page  92'!,  says  be  *a%v  one  for  the  lir*. 
lime  ill  liil.  W  S  ,   nor  ;ire  iIh'v  ever  mcl  wii".> 
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neater  Uian  40°  S.  (Id.  Introtl.  Oisc.  on  Pin- 
jtuiDS,  Commcnl.  Got.  vol.  III.).  The  wings  of 
the  pingiiin  are  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  mere 
tins,  while  the  nwk  h.is  real  wings  and  eills, 
though  they  be  but  small.  The  former  has  four 
toes  on  each  foot,  the  latter  only  tliree.  While 
swimminc;,  the  pinguin  sinks  wholly  above  the 
brea.st,  the  head  ami  neck  only  appearing  out  of 
the  water,  while  the  awk,  like  must  other  birds, 
swims  on  the  surface.  There  arc  several  other 
peculiarities  which  ser^e  to  distinguish  the  two 
genera,  but  what  we  have  mentioned  are  doubt- 
less sufficient.  'The  bodies  of  tlie  pinguin  tribe,' 
says  our  author,  '  are  commonly  so  well  and 
closely  covered  with  feathers  that  no  wet  can 
penetrate ;  and,  as  they  are  in  general  excessively 
fat,  these  circumstances  united  secure  them  from 
cold.  They  have  often  l.een  found  700  leagues 
from  land ;  and  frequently  on  the  mountains  of 
ice,  on  which  they  seem  to  ascend  without  diffi- 
culty, as  the  soles  of  their  feel  are  very  rough 
Bnd  suited  to  tlie  puq)Ose.'  Mr.  Latham  enume- 
rates nine  different  species  of  this  genus,  besides 
two  varieties  of  the  black-footed  pingum  or 
diomedca. 

1.  P.  antarctic  is  about  twenty -Ave  inches 
long,  and  weighs  about  eleven  pounds  and  a 
half.  T^e  bdl  is  upwards  uf  two  inches  and 
three-quarters  long;  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  black,  the  under  are  glossy  white;  beneath 
the  chin  there  is  a  narrow  streak  of  a  blackish 
color,  passing  backward  towards  the  hind  head, 
a  little  bent  about  the  region  of  the  ears;  the 
wings  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  species  ; 
the  tail  is  cuneiform  :  the  feathers,  or  rather 
bristles,  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  black,  and 
in  number  thirty-two;  the  legs  are  of  a  flesh 
color,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  black.  This 
species,  says  Latham,  inhabits  the  South  Sen, 
from  48°  to  the  antarctic  circle  ;  and  is  frequently 
found  on  the  ice  on  mountains  and  islands,  which 
it  ascends;  it  is  a  nrelty  numerous  species.  Our 
last  voyagers  found  them  in  plenty  in  the  Isle  of 
Desolation.  In  an  island  they  touched  at  not 
greatly  distant,  the  rocks  were  almost  covered 
with  the  pinguins  and  shags;  the  first  probably 
of  tliis  sort. 

2.  P.  black-footed,  or  dioraedeademersa.  See 

DlOMEDEA. 

3.  P.  collared  is  a  very  little  less  than  the 
Papuan,  being  eighteen  inches  long.  The  bill 
which  is  black  is  similar  to  that  of  the  I'atago- 
nian  pinguin  ;  the  irides  are  black ;  the  eye  is 
surrounded  with  a  bare  skin  of  a  blood  color,  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  three  limes  a;  Urge  as  the  eye 
itself :  the  head,  throat,  hind  part  of  the  neck  and 
sides,  buck,  wings,  and  tail,  are  all  black  ;  the 
fure  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs, 
arc  white,  extending  round  the  neck,  where  the 
while  begins  like  a  collar,  except  that  it  does  not 
i|uite  meet  at  the  back  part ;  the  legs  are  black. 
This  species  inhabits  New  Guinea.  It  was  also 
seen  by  Dr.  Forsler  near  Kcrguelen's  Land ; 
Bad  again  on  two  isles  adjoining  to  the  island  of 
South  Georgia. 

4.  P.  crested.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species, 
twenty-three  inches  long;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  and  of  a  tvd  color,  with  a  dwrk  fuiruw 
running  along  on  each  side  to  llic  tip  ;  the  upper 


mandible  is  curved  at  the  end,  the  under  »  ob. 
tuse;  the  irides  are  of  a  dull  red;  ibe  iimi, 
neck,  back,  and  sides  arc  black.  Over  *suk% 
there  is  a  stripe  of  pale  yellow  feathers,  i 
lengthens  into  a  crest  behind,  nearly  four  i 
long  ;  the  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  head,  i 
this  stripe,  are  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
upward,  while  those  of  the  crest  are  decan 
but  can  be  erected  on  each  side  at  pleasure; 
wings,  or  rather  fins,  are  black  on  the  out) 
edged  with  white  ;  on  the  inside  they  are  <  ' 
the  breasts  and  all  the  under  parts  are  also* 
the  legs  are  orange,  and  the  claws  are  dusky, 
female  has  a  streak  of  pale  yellow  over  the  I 
but  it  is  not  prolonged  into  a  crest  behind ) 
the  male.  This  species  inhabits  Falkland  IsU 
and  was  likewise  met  with  in  Kergueleo'i  I 
or  Isle  of  Desolation,  as  well  as  at  Van  Dh 
I^nd,  and  New  Holland,  particularly  in  . 
lure  B.iy.  They  are  called  bopping  piDg 
and  jumping  jacks,  from  their  action  of  le 
quite  out  of  the  water,  on  meeting  with  ibtl 
obstacle,  for  three  or  four  feet  at  least: 
deed  they  ofien  do  tins,  wittiout  any 
cause  unless  to  advance.  This  species  i 
have  a  greater  air  of  liveliness  in  its  count) 
than  others,  yet  it  is  in  fact  a  very  stapid  I 
much  so  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  knocked  i 
head  with  a  stick  when  on  land.  Forstera 
found  them  difficult  to  kill ;  and,  when  pr<»4l 
he  adds,  they  ran  at  the  sailors  in  flocks,) 
pecked  their  legs  and  spoiled  their  clothes, 
angered,  too,  they  erect  their  crests  in  a  f 
ful  manner.  These  birds  make  their  nesUi 
those  of  the  pelican  tribes,  living  in 
harmony  with  them;  and  lay  seldom  mor^  I 
one  egg,  which  is  white,  and  largvr  ilian  that  of 
a  duck.  They  are  mostly  seen  by  then 
seldom  mixing  with  otiier  pinguins.  ~ 
often  met  with  in  great  numbers  on  ibe  < 
shores,  where  they  have  been  bred, 
qiicntly  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  thrt 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  burrows,  whit" 
easily  form  with  their  hills,  throwing 
dirt  with  their  feet.  In  these  holes  the  i 
deposited  on  the  bare  earth,  Thetinwof  1 
IS  in  October;  but  some  of  the  species, ( 
ciatly  in  the  colder  parts,  do  not  sit  till  f 
ber,  or  even  January.  How  lung  tlMy  nl  i 
known. 

5.  P.  Magellanic  is  about  the  sixe  of  I 
tarctic  pinguin.     They  are  aliout  two  ftttl 
sometimes  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  i 
eleven   pounds.     The   bill    is   black,  htvi 
transverse  band  across  nvir  ii>  tm     ili<- 
neck  are  black,  except  a  f' 
there;  the  upper  parts  of  i 
of  the  same  color  ;  the  under  | 
white  from  the  breast,  except  a 
black  passing  at  a  little  distance  wiii.^i 
on  the  breast,  and  downwanK  on  car!' 
nealh  the  wings  quite  to  il^ 
t)f  a  reddish   color,  irregi 
thighs  ;  Olid  the  claws  arc  i<i.itk       i 
which  is  very  numcrnu*,  iiihabils  Ihr 
Magcllan,  .^tuton   Land,  Trrra  del  kn 
Fidkhind   Ulaiids.     F.ir  from  being  1 
birds  Will  ofii'ti  xitack  A  man  and 
As  food  they  air  not  U  all  iinpataiable. 
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<Hlli  <«a-«r<<ives  amon^  tlie  rushes, 
:  in  holes  like  a  fox.  I'hey  swim  wiih 
swiftness.  They  lay  tlieir  eggs  in 
bboJies,  TtsorXip^  in  incredible  numbers 
sfiou,  which  iheir  long  residence  has 
!  KoB  crass,  and  to  which  were  given  ihe 
ef  (owns.  Penrose  observes,  that  they 
ihcir  nests  of  mud,  a  foot  in  height, 
I  near  one  another  as  may  be.  '  The 
'  MTt  be,  •  are  rather  laruer  than  those  of  a 
k,  ami  laid  in  pain.  \V  hen  we  took  them 
d  aomctimes  twice  in  a  season,  they  were 
iiplmced  by  the  birds;  but  prudence 
Mt  pcnoit  us  lo  plunder  too  far,  le^t  a 
■  the  next  year's  brood  might  be  pre- 
They  lay  some  time  in  November, 
ly  the  atbalro.^ses,  which  have  hatched 
[  in  turn  before  them.  The  ej{g>  were 
.  and  were  preserved  good  for  three 
nths. 

apuan  is  about   two  feet  and  a  half 
'  a  little  bigger  than  the  Cape  pinguin. 
-  the  Isle  of  I'apos,  or  New 
ii  met  with  at  Falkland  Isles 
eleu's  Land .     It  is  ofteu  found  among 
pingums. 
ai^nian  is  so  named,  not  only  be- 
I  found  on  that  coast,  but  also  because 
I  in  bulk  the  common  pinguins  as  much 
pie  are  said  lo  dn  the  common  race  of 
1  first  discovered  by  captain  Macbride 
|ht  one  of  them  from  Falkland  Islands, 
ails  of  Magellan.     The  length  of  (he 
of  litis  bird  measured  four  feet  three 
th«  bulk  of  the  body  seemed  lo  ex- 
a  swan.      The  bill   was  four  inches 
long,  slender,  straight,  bending  on 
Mof  the  upper  mandible,  witli  no  nostrils. 
igTM  half  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  sin- 
Ay  anncd  with  strong  sharp  spikes  pointing 
anU.      The  plumage  is  most  remarkable, 
I  lying  over  one  another  with  ihecom- 
of  Ihe   scales   of  a  fish,   their  texture 
'  extraordinary,  the  shafts  broad  and  very 
:  *ein>  unwebbed  ;  the  head,  throat,  and 
I  of  Ihe  Deck  are  of  a  deep  brown  color  ; 
"^  side  of  the  head  to  the  neck  are  two 
ngbl  yellow,  broad  above,  narrow  be- 
I  uniting  half  way  down  ;  from  thence 
ulor  widens  towards  the  breast,  fading 
'  Wltit  It   a  lost   in   pure  white,  of  which 
tialhe  whole  underside  of  the  body,  a  dusky 
[  it  from  the  color  of  the  upper  part, 
is  of  a  very  deep  ash  color,  al- 
ly, but   the   end    of  each    feather   is 
ith  a  blue  spot,  those  about  Ihe  junc- 
>  wing*  larger  and  paler  than  the  other. 
I  an  ill  this  species,  as  in  all  the  others, 
'lOrt  IS  re«pect  to  the  size  of  the  bird  ; 
and  have  the  appearance  of  fins. 
they  peKorm  ;  their  length  is  only 
on  the  outside  they  are  dusky, 
I  with  scale-like  feathers,  or  at  best 
I  whoK  shafts  are  so  broad  and  Hat  as 
l.^  distinguished  from  scales;  those  on 
r  the  « ings  consisting  enii  rely  of  shaft ; 
^or  ijuill  feathers,  have  some  very  short 
«l  rtmnsts  of  thirty  brown  feathers, 
r  ihia  iImA*,  icsemblinj  split  whalebone, 


flat  on  tlie  upper  side,  conciveon  the  under,  and 
the  webs  short,  unconnected,  and  bristly.  From 
the  knees  to  Ihe  end  of  tlie  claws  six  inches,  co- 
vered with  strong  pentangular  black  scales;  the 
fore  toe  scarce  an  inch  long,  and  the  others  so 
remarkably  short  as  lo  evince  the  necesMly  of 
that  strength  of  tlie  tail,  which  seems  intended  as 
a  support  10  the  bird  in  its  erect  attitude,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  woodpecker  is  when 
il  clings  to  the  sides  of  trees.  Between  the  toes 
b  a  strong  semilunar  membrane,  continued  up 
even  part  of  the  claws,  the  middle  claw  is  near 
an  inch  long,  and  the  inner  edge  very  sharp  and 
thin,  the  interior  loe  is  small,  and  placed  very 
high.  The  skin  is  extremely  tough  and  thick ; 
which,  v«ith  tlie  closeness  of  ihe  feathers,  guards 
il  efleclually  in  the  water.  This  species,  which 
was  first  met  with  in  Falkland  Islands,  has  since 
been  seen  in  Kerguelen's  Land,  New  Geor^a, 
and  Newr  Guinea.  M.  Bougainville  caught  one, 
which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  follow  and  know 
the  person  who  had  care  of  it.  It  fed  on  flesli, 
fish,  and  bread,  but  after  a  time  grew  lean,  pined 
away,  and  died.  The  chief  food  when  at  large 
is  thought  to  be  fish  ;  ttie  remains  of  which,  as 
well  as  crabs,  shell-fish,  and  molluscte,  were  found 
in  the  stomach.  This  species  is  the  fattest  of  Ihe 
tribe;  and  therefore  most  so  in  January  when 
they  moult  They  are  supposed  lo  lay  and  sit  in 
October.  They  are  inel  with  in  the  most  de- 
serted places.  Their  flesh  is  black,  though  not 
very  unpalatable.  This  has  been  considered  as 
a  solitary  species,  but  has  now  and  then  been 
met  with  in  considerable  flocks.  Tliey  a-e  found 
in  the  same  places  as  the  Papuan  pinguins,  and 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  them  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral show  a  disposition  of  associating;  with  their 
own  species. 

8.  P.  red-footed,  or  phaeton  demerstis.  See 
Phaeton. 

9.  P.  small,  or,  as  Latham  calls  it,  the  lillle 
pinguin,  is  about  the  siie  of  a  teal,  being  fifteen 
inches  long.  The  bill,  which  is  of  a  dusky  color, 
is  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  shajMrd 
like  that  of  the  phaeton  demersus.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  bird  from  the  head  to  the  tail  appe;ir 
lo  be  of  a  cinereous  blue  color,  of  which  color 
are  ilie  ends  of  the  feathers;  the  base  of  them, 
however,  is  brown  black,  and  the  shafts  of  each 
of  the  same  color,  the  under  parts  from  chin  to 
vent  are  while,  the  wings  are  dusky  above  and 
while  b«neath;  the  Uil,  which  is  exceedingly 
short,  consists  of  sixteen  stitf  feathers,  which  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  legs  are  of  a  duU-rt-d 
color,  the  webs  are  dusty,  and  the  claws  are  black. 
This  spocies  IS  preity  common  among  the  rocks 
on  the  south  parii  of  New  Zealand,  but  they  are 
mosl  frei|uent  at  Dusky  Bay.  Tliey  make  deep 
burrows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  which  tliey 
lay  Ihcir  eggs.  These  holes  are  so  thick  in  some 
parts,  that  a  person  is  scarcely  able  lo  walk  three 
or  four  sleps  without  falling  into  one  of  them  up 
to  the  kntes.  The  inhabitants  of  tiueen  Char- 
lotte's Sound  kill  them  with  sticks,  and,  afu-r 
skinning  them,  esteem  the  flesh  as  good  food. 
At  New  Zealand  ihey  are  named  korora.  'These 
birds,'  sayi  I^tham,  '  I  have  found  to  vary  both 
in  size  nnd  color.  Some  are  much  smaller  ihxa 
others,  cjuite  black  aiiuve.  and  measure  only  thir- 
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tccn  inches  .»  len;^tli ,  ollicri  are  rallier  larger, 
and  of  a  plain  lead  loloruii  ihe  uiijH'r  parli,  :int| 
ihe  wings  black,  thougli  all  are  wliile  or  nearly 
so  bencatli.  llic  legs  in  ihcse  two  last  are 
marked  with  black  at  the  ends  of  the  toes,  and 
the  claws  are  black. 

PINGUIS,  a  river  of  My:iia,  which  runs  into 
the  Danube. — Plin.  iii.  c.  2C. 

riN'lUN,n.  (•  &.  0.  u.  I'r.  pignon  ;  LaL.  pcnim. 
The  joint  ofa  wing  remotest  from  the  body.  Shaks- 
|ieare  uses  it  for  a  feather  or  <]uill  of  llie  u-in|; ; 
the  tooth  of  a  wheel ;  a  fetter  or  iihackic :  to  bind 
the  wings  or  arms ;  to  shackle ;  bind  lu. 

How  oft  do  they  with  ufoldcn  pinions  clenvc 
The  Hitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant !  S/wnirr. 

lie  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  junitmoi  his  wing.  Shalopcart. 

Know,  that  1  will  not  wait  pinionett  at  your  mas- 
ter's court  i  rather  make  my  coimtry'.t  high  pyiamids 
my  gibbet,  and  hang  me  up  in  chains. 

td,  Anlontt  and  Cieupatra, 
Whereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  themselves,   they 
become    sacrifices    to    the    incODSIaocy    of    fortune, 
whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  wIF-wiMiom  to 
have  pinioned,  liacoii, 

U  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie  ! 
I'hat  my  frt-e  soul  may  use  her  wing. 

Which  now  it  pinioned  with  mortality. 
As  an  entangled,  ham|i«red  thing.  HcrUrt. 

A  second  spear  sent  with  equal  force. 
His  right  arm  mereed,  and  holding  on,  bereft 
ills  use  of  both,  and  pimmtd  down  his  left. 

VrydtH. 
In  vain  from  chains  and  feitcre  free. 
The  great  man  boasts  of  liberty  ; 
He's  pinumed  up  by  formal  rules  of  state. 

A'lTTU. 

The  (jo<l,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds. 
Fast  to  his  feel, the  golden  pxnwHs  binds. 
That  high  dirough  helds  of  air  his  dight  sustain. 

Pop*. 

do  by  each  bard  an  siderraao  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  every  wit ; 
And,  while  on  fame's  triuiiiphant  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  Ik<  pinioutd  to  their  side.    Id. 

Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinimu  likethewiod. 
Yet  swilter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind.     SwiJ). 

.4vaunt,  away !    Ihe  cruel  sway. 
Tyrannic  man's  dominion ; 

The  aportroan's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 
I'he  Hutt'ring,  gory  pinion*  Bitrni, 

PfSiiox,  in  mechanics,  an  arbor  or  spindle  in 
tlie  body  whereof  are  several  notches,  which 
ralch  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  that  serves  to  turn  it 
round,  or  it  is  a  lesser  wheel  that  plays  in  the  teeth 
of  a  larjfer.     See  Ci^ock-work. 

I'INITK,  in  mineralogy,  micarelle  of  Kirwan. 
Color  blackish-green.  Massive,  in  lamv;llar  concre- 
tions, and  ci^stallised  in  an  equiangular  six-sided 
prism  ;  in  the  same  ligure  truncated  or  bevelled, 
and  ill  a  rectangular  four-sided  prism.  Cleavage 
shining;  lustre  resinous.  Fracture  uneven. 
Opaque.  Sof^.  Sectile;  frangible,  and  not 
flexible.  Feels  somewhat  greuy.  Specific  gra- 
vity 2-9.5.  Infusible.  Its  constituents  are,  silica 
20'.i,  alumina  6.T7.S,  oxide  of  iron  6-1S. — 
Klaproth.  It  is  found  in  the  granite  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mouni,  Cumwall  :  in  jwrphyry  in  tUc"- 


Clowe  and  Blair-Guwrie;  at  Si.  Pardou  in 
AiiverKTic,  Jcc. 

'  Two  difTerent  analysei  of  pinile  h»»e  I«i« 
made  known,'  says  Dr.  fJmeliii  of  To' 
a  letter  in  Dr.  Hrewster's  Journal,  '  i) 
Klaproth,  of  pinite  from  the  I'lnistollen,  uiv  mmi 
by   Drapier,  of   pinite  from   Auvervnc.    Tliij 
found  it  to  consist  of  the  following  iiigrcdieuu.— 

Klaproth.  Drapicf. 

Silica                  .     29-50  ^6-0 

Alumina,             .     63-To  -12-0 

Oxide  of  iron    .      676  ii 
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Klaproth  himself  seems  not  (o  have  put  imidi 
conhdence  in  his  analysis,  which  was  made  iln 
early  period,  as  he  has  not  admitted  il  into  kn 
contributions.     The  mineralngical  affiin"-  -'■^''' 
wa.<  presumed  to  exist  between  pinitt- 
having  tlius  received  no  confirmation  ! 
mistry,  I   imagined  that  a   repetition  c 
lysis  would  not  be  superfluous.     I'or  i 
ligation,  I  made  choice  of  the  pinite  of  St  i*«<- 
doux,  it  being  tlie  only  kind  I  could  prociuvii 
sufhcient  quantity. 

'  Its  specific  gravity  was  found  iz  2-7.WJI  + 
6)  K.     It  is  asserted  in  almost  all  mire     ' 
works   that  the  pinite  cannot  be  rael' 
the  blowpipe:    this  assertion  is  foun 
Ihe  examination  of  Klaproth,  made  u; 
nile  of  Pinistollen.     I  nave  had  no  cj  : 
of  examining  that  variety  under  the  '■■ 
but  the  pinite  of  Si.  I'ardoux  meli^  ■" 
into  a  glas»  full  of  blisters,  whi  > 
of  it  are  presented  to  the  flame,  ■ 
not  melt  into  a  globule.     Ibaveobsci. 
neral  the  same  re.tctions  as  those  «i 
been   descniied  by  professor   Berxelius  m  k* 
treatise  on  the  Blowpipe ;  atul  I  have  only  ^ 
circumstance  to  add,  which,  in  so  fiu  .< 
the  geological   relations  of  pinite,  $c 
serve  some  attention.      The  pinile,  vihen  hrsin 
in  a  glass  phial,  gives  out  water  of  a  diii^N 

able  empyreunialic  smell,  \'.' •  ' i- u..- 

reddened    litmus,  and    Ih' 

roonia.      1 1  cannot  be  dcu 

ammonia  is  ready  formed  in  il" 

rather  a  product  of  Ihe  decomp' ■; 

animal  matter  contained    io  il :  the  b.. 

ever,  would  seem  to  be  the  more  pr»i 

jecture.      It  may  lie  observed  that  pn 

occurs  in  fresh  rocks,  but  always  **  (■  < 

in    Auvergne,  in  a  decomposed   i^raniic,  ui""* 

which  the  volcanic  mountains  of  thai  counln 

rest;  and  upon  this  ocnision  I  beg  leave  ido^ 

serve   that    I    have    discovered    a   eooiidfnU' 

quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  natti  '  -      '  "  '■"' 

wici,  and  in  the  porphyry-slate 

the  natrolite  is  found  in  veins. — C......^..  .  .■ — 

len,  1820,  No.  iv.  p,  307. 

Amiliftin. — fi.  1-49  grains  of  piniKv  In  €»*■ 
pieces,  were  reduced  by  ignition  to  r*,Wj»*»; 
UK)  parls,  therefore,  would  experience  a  h»  «' 
1-410.  h.  2'S  grams  of  pinite,  aficr  haria^hMl 
roiluced  to  nn  impalpable  powdrr,  war*  matt 
with  12'5  grains  of  rarlwn-  'r«,iBAi|- 

iiitcd  1  llir  mass  ooheml  \<"  x«aM*ti 

j^rctn  color.     When  dusolvcil   m  inutkUir  arti. 
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ICtoItmI.  Silica,  9epar»tetl  in  tlie 
way,  «<;igli«d,  after  ignition,  1-38 
45'20O  per  cent.  c.  The  liquor  was 
ipiialed  by  carlHinateorninmonia  ;  llie 
■  which  fell  down  was  Kparalixl  by  tlie 
wdl  wuiied.  Tlie  solution  w;<!  then 
d  M  (hynns,  and  the  dry  miua  fused, 
■d  a  little  muriatic  acid  were  poured 
tuBtA  mass,  and  the  alcohol  set  on  tire ; 
appeared  nothing  of  a  green  or  purple 
nicunutance  by  which  the  absence  of 
id  and  lithiam  is  proved,  d.  Themu- 
ikali,  conrerted  into  a  neutral  sulphate, 
(■387  grains ;  when  dissolved  in  water, 
lias.  Silica  —  0-764  per  cent,  were 
•olred.  TliR  sulphate  was  now  con- 
>  acarbonate  by  means  of  acetateof  lead, 
I  di«olT«d  in  water,  leaving  a  small  re- 
'xide  of  manganese.  The  solution  was 
by  nuriatic  acid,  and  evaporated,  in 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid.  Tlie 
■k  was  dissolved  in  a  little  waiter,  and 
h  a  concentrated  solution   of  muriate 

•  The  precipitate  was  washed  with  a 
■lity  of  WHler.  The  solution  which 
WMgh  the  filter  wiu  mixed  with  some 

aad,  evaporated,  and  exposed  to  an 
•M.  Tbe  sulphate  was  separated  from 
ic  platina  by  means  of  water,  and  put 

cryalallisaljon.  There  were  foriiiud 
f  tnlphate  of  soda,  which  effloresced 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
n  tbia  ttate  0-0-2'i  grams.  This  quan- 
deduced  front  the  whole  quantity  of 
■307  grains),  there  remain  for  the  sul- 
potassa  U'366  grains.  2'5  grains  of 
itstn,  therefore,  0-19735  grains  of  po- 
'■894  per  cent.,  and  o-oooa-t  grains  of 
O-SM  per  cent  e.  The  precipititc 
'  carbonate  of  ammonia  (r)  was  dis- 
rouiutic  acid,  and  the  larylps  preci- 

sulphuric  acid.  The  liltered  liquor 
Cnpocalvd,  again  dissolved  in  water, 
h  canttic  ammonia,  and  quickly  lil- 
Ir  filtered  lu)uor,  when  evaporated, 
alumina,  which,  after  ignition,  weighed 
M  ^  t-53  per  cent.  Oxalate  of  am- 
diaed  in  this  liquor  a  very  slight  pre- 
Hbdi  could  not  be  weighed.  When 
k  cwb<mate  of  potaisa,  no  precipitate 

_/t  Tbe  precipitate  thrown  down  by 
moaia  (f)  was  dissolved  in  muriatic 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  caustic  po- 

•  alkaline  solution  was  aupertalurated 
e  Kid,  and  the  alumina  then   preci- 

CwboiMte  of  ammonia.  It  weighed, 
on.  0^99  grains,  =  23960  per  cent, 
aidue  (in  /)  left  undissolved  by  po- 
liMolred  in  muriatic  acid,  boiled  with 
And  (be  iron  thrown  down  by  succi- 
■Dnia.  The  ovde  of  iron  weighed 
MM  ^  5-3 13  percent,  k.  The  iron 
en  separated,  the  liquor  was  boiled 
■ifcoaala  of  poCaata,  by  which  mag- 
pneipittited,  containing  a  quant  ly  of 
— ~r— '^'i"      It  weighed,  after  ignition, 

'■'■0  (wr  cciiL 
:1L  ]j1  M  _i'tff*'""  is  Ihercfure  com- 


Silica, 


.         .      »  55-200  (A)  i 

.       ♦    0-764  {d)i  ''^^^ 

Alumina,      .                  •i3-l>60  j  ov4RO 
(With  tracesof  lime),      1320  i 

Potassa, 7  894(rf) 

Soda, O-380(rf) 

Oxide  of  iron,      ....  5'5I3(|;) 

Magnesia,  with  oxiJe  nf  manganese,  3-7t}0(A) 

Water,  with  an  animal  matter,       .  1-410  (n) 
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PINK,  n.  J.  Vi.piiice;  from  Belg.  pink,  an 
eye:  whence  the  French  word  trillrt,  says  .lohn- 
son  :  from  French  nence,  a  piiint,  because  of  its 
pointed  leaves. — ^Thomson.  A  .imull  fmgraiit 
flower  of  the  gilliflowcr  kind  ;  a  itniall  eye ;  a 
color ;  any  thing  strikingly  excellent 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Pluropy  Hacchus,  with  pink  cyne, 
la  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned. 

Shalitptan, 
I  am  the  very  piiJk  of  courtesy  Id. 

In  l>fay  and  June  come  jtinka  of  all  sorts  ;  espe* 
cially  the  blush  pfn/c.  Bacvni,  Euaift. 

Ihe  sea-hedgeliog  is  enclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
hantUi>mely  wrought  and  pittktd,  Ctirrw. 

Pink  i&very  sust-eptiblc  of  die  other  colours  by  tlio 
mixture ;  if  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you  will 
make  it  a  very  earthy  colour.     Urvdrn's  Oufrrtnoii. 

A  hungry  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  he  had 
sore"  eyes.  V  ^itningf . 

Happy  the  climate  where  the  beaii 
Wears  the  same  suit  for  Uftc  and  show ; 
And  at  a  small  expencc  your  wife, 
if  once  well  pinitd,  is  clothed  for  life.     Prior. 
Then  let  Crispino,  who  was  ne'er  refused 
The  justice  yet  of  being  well  abused, 
W  ith  patience  wait  ;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  puppies  in  some  future  strain. 

i'ttmg. 

PixK,  R.  I.  Fr.  pinquc.  A  kind  of  heavy 
narrow-stcmcd  ship. 

This  piiJt  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 
Give  fin:,  she  is  my  piiie.  UliaJuptare. 

Pink,  Fr.  pinque,  a  name  given  to  a  ship  with 
a  very  narrow  stern.  Those  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  differ  from  tlie  xebecs  only  in 
bring  more  lofty,  and  not  sharp  in  the  bottom: 
they  are  vessels  of  burden,  have  three  masts,  and 
carry  lateen  sails.  All  vessels,  however  small, 
whose  stems  are  very  narrow,  are  called  piiik- 
stemed. 

Pink,  in  botany.     See  Diintiii's. 

Pink,  Indian, the  English  name  of  three  spe- 
cies of  different  genera;  viz.  dianthus,  ipoinea, 
and  lonicera. 

Pink,  Sea,  a  species  of  statice. 

PINKERTON  (John),  F.S.  A.,  a  miscellane- 
ous writer,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  February 
13th,  1758,  and  was  the  third  son  of  James 
Pinkerton,  a  dealer  in  hair,  but  descended  of  u 
respectable  family.  After  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  in  tlie  suburbs  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  lie  was  removed,  in  1764,  to  a  nchool 
of  a  respectable  character,  at  Lanark ,  kept  by  a 
brother-in-law  of  Thomson,  die  poet ;  and  w^is  ilien 
articled  to  a  writer  to  tlie  signet,  in  whose  nlhic 
he  continued  five  years.  Here  he  imbibed  »  taste 
for  poetry,  of  which  the  first  fruits  ain>earv<l  in 
.776,  in  ao  «legy  called  CraiginilleiC  asde.    On 
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ihc  de^itli  uf  liii  father,  in  1780,  he  came  to  Loo- 
don,  where  he  settled  the  following  year,  and 
published  a  volume  of  miscelUneous  poetry, 
under  the  title  uf  tlhyines,  with  dis'iertations  on 
the  Oral  Tr:i<lilion  of  I'octry,  and  on  the  Traipc 
Ballad,  prefixed.  Tliij  he  followed  up  the  suc- 
ceeding year  by  two  others;  one  in  quarto  con- 
taining r3i(hyrambic  Odes,  Jcc,  the  other  entitled 
Tales  in  Verse.  A  p.tssion  for  collecting  medaU, 
excited  in  his  boyish  days  by  his  coming  into 
possession  of  a  rare  one  of  the  emperor  Constiin- 
tine,  drew  his  attention  to  the  imperfections  of 
all  books  on  the  subject,  and  led  him  to  draw  up 
his  excellent  essay  on  !^ledals,  printed  in  1784, 
iu  2  roln.  8vo.;  a  compilation  in  which  lie  was 
much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Douce. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  published  in  1785  Letters  on 
Literature,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Heron, 
in  which  he  recommends  a  new  and  very  fantas- 
tical system  of  orthography.  Tliis  bouk,  how- 
ever, obtained  him  the  acquaintance  of  Horace 
Walpole,  of  whose  witticisms,  i:c.,  he  publislied 
a  collection,  after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of 
Walpoliana,  2  vols.  IBmo.  In  1787  appeared 
the  Treasury  of  NVit,  2  vols.  l2mo.,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Bennet;  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians,  or  Goths, 
being  an  Introduction  to  the  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern History  of  Europe;  A  Collection  of  Latin 
Lives  of  Scottish  Saints,  8vo.  in  1789,  now 
scarce;  an  edition  of  Barbour's  Old  Scottish 
poem,  the  Bruce,  3  vols.  8vo.  in  the  same  year; 
the  Medallic  History  of  England,  4to. ;  An  En- 
quiry into  the  History  of  Scotland,  preceding  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  2  vols.  8vo.  1789,  re- 
printed, with  additions,  1795;  Scottish  Poems, 
reprinted  from  scarce  editions,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  Ico- 
nogrjphia  Scotica,  or  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personages  of  Scotland,  with  notes,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1795—1797;  The  Scottish  Gallery,  8vo.  1799; 
Modern  Geography,  digested  on  a  New  Plan,  2 
vols.  410.  1802,  reprinted  3  vols.  1807;  General 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  19  vols.  4to.; 
Ileeollections  of  Paris,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  New  Mo- 
dern Atlas,  in  parts,  1809;  and  Petralojcy,  or  a 
Treatise  on  Itocks,  2  vols.  8vo.  1811;  his  last 
original  work.  Mr.  Pinkertnn,  in  his  later  years, 
resided  almost  entirely  at  i'aris,  whither  he  first 
proceeded  in  180(i,  and  wlieic  he  died  March 
lOth,  1K26. 

PIN'.MONKY.n.i.  Pin  .ind  money.  Money 
allowed  10  a  wife  for  her  private  expenses  with- 
out account. 

The  woman  must  find  out  soiDethiog  else  to  mort- 
gage, when  her  pinminieq  is  gnue.  Addutm, 

PINNA,  in  ancient  treography,  a  town  of  Italy, 
south  of  Picenum,at  the  mouth  of  the  Matriuus, 
Sil.  8,  v.  518. 

Pinna,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  testacea.  The  animal  is  a  slug. 
The  shell  is  bivalve,  fragile,  and  fiirnislyed  with 
a  beard,  gapes  at  one  end,  the  valves  hinge  with- 
out a  tooth.  Thcv  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Provence, 
Italy,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  P.  manna,  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  species,  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  blind,  as  are  all  of  the 
g<*nus;  but  furnished  with  very  strong  calcartv 
oui  valves.  The  scuttle-fish  (sepia),  an  inhabi- 
taat  of  the  tame  sea,  is  a  deadly  foe  to  this  ani- 


mal. As  soon  as  the  pinna  open.*  it*  tliell,  tir 
rushes  U|ion  her  like  a  lion,  and  would  alKiji 
devour  her,  but  for  another  animal  of  the 
kind  naked  like  the  hermit,  and  very 
sighted.  This  cancer  or  crab  llic  pmna 
into  her  covering ;  and,  when  she  o| 
valve  in  quest  of  food,  lets  him  out  to 
prey.  During  this  the  scuttle-fisli  appi 
the  crab  returns  with  the  utmost  speed; 
anxiety  to  his  hostes.*,  who  being  thus 
of  the  danger,  shuts  her  doors,  and  keeps 
enemy.  Dr.  Hasselquist,  in  his  voyage li 
Palestine,  beheld  this  curious  phenoi 
which,  though  well  known  to  tlie  ancient 
escaped  the  modems.  Aristotle  (Hist-  lib. 
15),  and  Pliny  (lib.  9,  51,  and  66),  confind' 
facts  above  set  fortli.  The  pinns  marina  Jiftt 
less  from  mussels  in  the  size  of  their  shelli  ttiu 
in  tlie  fineness  and  number  of  certain  bnm 
tlireads  which  attach  them  to  the  rocks,  bU 
them  in  a  fixed  situation,  secure  them  froro  tb 
rolling  of  the  waves,  especially  in  tempests,  nd 
assist  them  in  laying  hold  of  slime.  Set " 
TiLus.  These  threads,  M.  de  Reaumur 
are  nearly  as  fine  and  beautiful  as  silk  fi 
silk  worm,  and  hence  calls  them  the  silk-' 
of  the  sea.  Stuffs,  and  several  kinds  of 
ful  manufacture,  are  made  of  them  at 
in  many  places  they  are  the  chief  object 
ing,  and  become  a  silk  proper  for  wtaf 
poses.  It  requires  a  considerable  Dumbet 
pinns  marins  for  one  pair  of  stockingi. 
thread  is  so  fine  tliat  a  pair  of  stockings 
it  can  be  easily  contained  in  a  snuff-box  of 
dinary  size,  A  pair  of  men's  gloves 
thread  lately  cost  thirteen  carlinis,  women's 
eighteen,  pair  uf  stockings  six  ducats, 
thirty,  and  coat  100  ducats.  The  men  «l 
employed  in  fishing  up  the  pinna  marii 
that  it  is  necessary  to  break  tne  tuft  of 
They  are  fished  up  at  Toulon,  from  the  di 
fifteen,  twenty,  and  sometimes  more  than 
feet,  with  an  instrument  called  a  cramp,  a 
of  fork  of  iron,  of  which  the  prongs  are 
dicular  with  respect  to  the  handle.  Each 
is  about  eight  feet  long,  aud  there  is  a 
between  tliem  of  about  six  inches.  The 
silk  issues  directly  from  the  body  of  (he 
it  comes  from  the  shell  at  the  place 
opens,  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  iomat 
or  point  in  the  large  pinn».  M.  de  RMiatf 
(Mem.  d  V.Kaui.  des  Sciences,  171 1, p.  114, iJ 
1717.  p.  177,)  considers  the  pinna  as  the  ■»• 
proper  of  all  shell-fish  to  elucidate  Uie  formliM 
of  pearls.  It  produces  many  of  tltem  of  iitfitt 
colors,  as  gray  or  lead  colored,  red,  and  »o««<' 
a  blackish  color,  and  in  the  form  of*  p*>r.  IV 
animal  which  lodges  in  the  piniia  manna  ltd? 
shows  itself,  because  the  valves  air 
opened.  Its  head  is  below,  its  Urj^l 
opposite :  it  is  kept  in  the  shell  by  four 
muscles,  placed  at  the  extrcmitirs  of  lb* 
the  shell  has  no  hinges,  but  »  flat  and 
ligament,  which  is  equal  iu  length  to 
the  shell.  M.  d'Argvnville  di^tiognUha ikitl 
kinds  of  the  piiinie:— 1.  P.  M.  astura  e(  A* 
\'eneii3ns  is  large,  red  within,  and  ba*  nMA 
moihei-of-peari,  similar  to  tin  nqbstaDct 
shell  itself.      Some  of  time  thelb  weigb 


2.  P.  M.  papyrncea,  is  smaller, 

fan;nceoijs,  of  the  color  of  horn,  a 

Ktea  with  pale  red.     3.  P.  M.  perna,  is 

itij  in  the  ciMiiiiels  of  thv  shell, 

:  It,  the  edges  of  the  shell  are 

LI  ine  openings  than  at  the  joining  of  the 

(ACE,n.  J.  Vt.  pmnatse  ;  luii.  pinnacia ; 
maea.     A  boat   belonging  to  a   ship  of 

K  sloop  or  bark  attending  a  larger 
th«  Turks'  great  fleet,  we  came  by 
i  ttuMll  pinuuct  to  Rhodes. 

KnolUs't  History. 
tit  our  pinnacf  anchors  in  the  Uowns, 
hall  th«Y  make  their  raosom  on  the  sand. 

•Ij^  t  bark,  taken  by  one  of  my  pinnaca, 
MB  cape  Blanch.  HaUigh't  Apol^'gi). 

Thus  to  ballast  lore, 
I  k*d  love's  pinnoet  overfraught.       Donnt. 
•  fwmacK  or  post  of  advice,  to  make  a  dis- 
M  coast,  before  I  adventured  niy  greater 

SfMlman, 
dovro  (rood,  aad  made  a  pinnae;  and  en- 
So«th-tea.  lltylin. 

•or  aschon  in  a  craggy  bay.  Pope, 

t  M  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way, 
aged  pinnan  shot  along  the  sea.        Popt, 
kct,   Fr.  pinnace,    socte  d'embarcation 
I  goclette,  a  small  ressel,  navigated  with 

I  nils,  and  having  generally  two  masts, 
Skc  those  of  a  schooner.  They  are 
•ed  for  procuring  intelligence,  and  for 
of  men,  &c. 

kci,   Fr.   pinnace  ou    chaloupe    a   huit 

('»a  a  boat,  usually  rowed  with  eight 
Jeva 
poia 

llBg  saiae  men  go  np  to  the  pinineU  of  the 
na  a  tcAptAtiOn  to  them  to  cast  me  down 

AiM;f  Chttrles. 
»  ilobM  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  en- 

II  wHich  engages  nien  to  climb  a  loitering 
the  standing  is  uneasy  ami  the  fall 

Dtcaifif  Pitl(/. 
W  slippery  lops  of  human  stale, 
ffilied  piniuktia  of  fate.  Cowtttt. 

m  Dp  ship-money  where  Noy  left  it,  and, 
■dn,  carried  it  up  u>  thit  pinnacit,  fr  m 
I  Mnoal  biolie  his  neck.  Clartnion. 

HKtropolis 
;lbl»iag  sptiM  and  pmtucUt  adorned. 

Mi/l«n. 

a  M  OM  to  the  highest  piwacU  of  the  rock, 
a>  ■••  on  the  top  of  it,  fast  thy  eyes  east- 
4  m.  and  tell  me  what  thou  settt. 

Spitlattr. 

ACtx,  in  architecture,  the  top  of  a 
tnJMling  in  a  point.  "This  kind  of  roof 
M  ancienu  was  appropriated  to  temples ; 
Ihiary  roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in  the 

way. 

ici  I  III  kxo,  an  island  of  the  South  Ea- 
rned by  Captain  Cook  in  1773. 
■rn  miles  from   north  to  south, 
■  every  where  broken  and  uneven,  and 
baft  bounded  by  rugged  cliffs.     Long. 

E.,Ul.WM'N. 


,  n.  t.     Fr.  pinnacit ;  Lai.  pinna. 
deration  above  the  rest  of  a  budd- 
L  point. 


riNNATF.D  Leaves,  in  botany. 

TA.MV. 

PlNNATlFinUM  FoLitM.     See  Botarv. 

PINN.\T1PEDF^,  Lat.  from  pinna,  a  fin 
and  pes,  a  foot,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birdi 
that  have  pinnated  fe<>t,  or  are  hn-footed.  It  s 
the  eighth  order  both  in  the  Linnean  system  and 
Mr.  Latham's  ;  but  the  fourth  according  to  Dr. 
Gmelin's  arrangement,  which  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Kerr ;  who  characterises  them  thus  : — The  bill, 
body,  and  mode  of  life,  in  the  birds  of  this  order, 
resemble  those  of  the  waders.  The  thighs  are 
likewise  naked  for  the  lower  half,  and  the  feet 
are  fitted  for  wading  iu  marshes,  all  the  toes 
being  divided  ;  but  tlic  toes  are  edged  on  each 
side  with  a  membrane  for  their  whole  length 
These  birds  mostly  live  in  pairs  while  breeding, 
and  construct  very  large  nests  of  various  leaves 
and  grass  in  their  marshy  haunts.  See  (ixAtLJC, 
and  \V*DEii3.  There  are  only  three  Keiiera  ac- 
cording to  all  these  omithologiits.  They  are  lig- 
ured  in  Latham. 

PIN'NF.R,  n.  ».  From  pinna  or  pinion.  Tlie 
l:ip(i€t  of  ahead-dress,  which  flies  loose. 

.\n  antit^uary  will  scorn  to  meDtion  a  pinntr  or  a 
night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta.  AtUiuin, 

Her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen. 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starched,  andpinnm  clean. 

Oui/. 

PINNOPHYLAX,  Pikkoteres,  or  Pisko- 
TERus,  a  kind  of  crab-fish,  furnished  with  very 
good  eyes.  It  ii  said  to  be  the  companion  of 
the  pinna  marina.  They  live  and  lodge  together 
in  the  same  shell,  which  belongs  to  the  hiiter. 
When  It  has  occasion  to  eat,  it  opens  its  valves 
and  sends  out  iu  faithful  purveyor  to  procure 
food,  if  during  their  labor  the  pinnoleriis  per- 
ceives the  polypus.  It  immediately  returns  tu 
warn  its  blind  friend  of  the  danger,  when,  by 
shutting  its  valves,  it  escipes  the  ra^e  of  its 
enemy ;  but,  when  the  pinnuterus  loads  itself 
with  booty  witliout  molestation,  it  makes  a  gGntle 
noise  at  the  opening  of  the  shell,  and  when  ad- 
mitted the  two  friends  feast  ou  the  fruits  of  its 
in(lu<)try.     See  Pi  UN*. 

PINOS,  a  low  island  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
coast  of  I>uripn,  115  miles  E.  S.  F..  of  Keo  X'ilu  : 
also  an  iNland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  near  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  channel  sixteen  leagues  long,  and  six  wide. 
It  is  forly-two  miles  long  and  thirly-fnur  broad, 
and  abounds  in  pastures  and  large  trees ;  aUo  in 
goals  and  other  animals.  It  has  several  very 
well  sheltered  roads,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
fishermen.     Long.  82°  4i'  W.,  lat.  21°  35'  N. 

PINS,  BEL4YIKG,  in  ships  (chevillots  de  fer, 
ou  de  bois,  pour  amatrer  des  manoeuvres,  Fr.), 
are  pieces  of  wood,  or  iron,  fixed  jn  a  rank  for 
making  fast  the  small  running-rigging. 

Pi.\s  jkNO  CuAiNs,  fur  si'cuniig  thcban  in  tlie 
capstan,  are  iron  pins  connected  with  small 
chains,  which  are  fastencl  10  the  drum-head  of 
the  capstan  by  means  of  staples. 

PINSK,  a  trading  town  of  Uussian  Lilhu.inia. 
in  the  government  of  .Minsk,  surronndml  by 
marshes.  It  is  the  see  of  a  biihop  of  the  united 
Greek  church  ;  but  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  Jews       Its  chief  manufacture  i*  leaihei. 
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I'opuliilion   4500.      Eighly-foiir   miles   east   of 
Ur/cie,  and  100  S.  S.  K.  of  Grodno. 

IMNT,  n.  X.  Sax.  pinr;  Vt.pinle;  low  Lai. 
L>iMH'».  I  lair  a  quart;  in  medicine,  twelve  ounces; 
\tt  \»\\\\i\  measure. 

Well,  yuu'll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I  craek 
llliaira  fiiit  witli  you  at  my  own  cbuges.       Oryden, 

f'iNT  (pinla),  a  vessel,  or  measure,  used  in 
Itstiinating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  even 
I'aometimes  of  dry  things.  Budxus  derives  the 
i-wonl  from  the  Greek  wiv9a  ;  others  from  the 
'German  pint,  a  little  measure  of  wine;  Nicod 
yttom  the  Greek  wivtiv,  to  drink.  The  English 
[pint  is  Iwo-fold;  the  one  for  wine  measure,  the 
' other  for  beer  ani]  ale-measure.  See  Weights 
''and  Mr.ASt;REs.  The  Scotch  pint  is  four  times 
as  lar^e. 

I'INTADO,  or  afra  avis,  in   ornithology,  a 
name  given  by  the  ancient  Roman  autlion  to  the 
["Guinea-hen. 

t'INTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  supposed 
^,to  have  been  on  the  site  of  V'alludolid. 

PINTi.KS,  Fr.  iguillols  de  gouvemail,  a  sort 
lof  small  mixed  melal  bolls,  fastened  upon  the 
Itiiick  pait  of  the  rudder,  with  tlieir  poinu  down- 
rwards,  III  order  to  enter  into,  and  rest  upon  the 
J  br.ice?,  fixed  on  the  stern-post  to  hang  the 
(ruilder. 

HINTOR  (Peter),  a  native  of  Valentia  in 
Spain,  born  in  1420;  who  was  physician  to 
Alexander  VI.,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome, 
where  he  practised  with  great  success,  tie  wrote 
two  works  of  considerable  ment,  1 .  Aggregator 
Senleiiliarum  Doctorum  de  Curatione  m  Pesti- 
lentiil,  printed  at  Rome  1499,  in  folio.  2.  De 
Morbvo  Ftedo  et  OccuUo  his  Temporibus  Aflli- 
gcnli,  &c.,  printed  at  Rome,  1500,  in  4to.,  black 
leiler ;  a  iHxik  extremely  scarce,  unknown  to 
I.iiisini  and  Astruc,  and  which  traces  the  vene- 
nal  disease  to  the  year  1496.  Pintor  died  at 
Rome  in  I.SOS, aged  eighty-three. 

PINTURICCIO  (Bcrnardin),  a  celebrated 
lliilinn  painter,  born  at  Perusia  in  1454.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Peter  Perugino,  under  whom  he 
l>ec:ime  so  good  an  artist  that  he  employed  him 
on  m»ny  occasions  as  his  assistant,  lie  prin- 
ri|>ally  painted  history  and  grotesque;  but  he 
also  excelled  in  portraits,  among  which  those  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  Innocent  VIII.,  of  Julia  Far- 
iie9e,CiFsar  Horgia,and  Isabella  queen  of  Spain, 
are  particularly  distinguished.  His  chief  perform- 
aiice  IS  the  history  of  Pius  II.,  painted  in  ten 
compartments  in  the  history  of  Siena ;  in  which 
undertaking  Raphael,  then  a  young  man,  assisted 
him  so  fiir  asto  skelch  out  cartoons  of  many  parts 
of  the  composition.  Ills  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  singular  disappointment.  Heint;  employed 
by  the  Franciscan  monks  of  Sienna  to  draw  a  pic- 
Inre,  lliey  gave  him  a  chamber  lo  paint  il,  which 
lliey  cleared  of  all  furniture  except  an  old  trunk, 
wliiih  he  insisted  on  being  also  removed,  in 
doing  so  It  broke,  and  discovered  500  pieces  of 
gold,  which  the  monks  gladly  seized,  and  the 
puiiiier  died  of  vexation  at  missing  the  treasure. 
PINUS,  the  pine-tree,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
delphia  onler,  and  mnncecia  class  of  plants;  nn- 
jltunil  onler  fifty-first,  conifers.  The  pine-tree 
Was  well  known  lo  the  ancients,  and  has  l>een 
(inscribed  and  celebiated  both  by  their  phlloso- 


;ilier<  and  poets       Pliny  enumerttef 
uf  llii^Keniis;  and  it  is  inentinned  by 
Ins  1'x.logut-s,  (joorijics,  and  .Kneid  ; 
in  his  Odes;  by  Ovid   in   his   Mrlaiiiorj: 
by  Slalius ;  and  by  Catullus.  Sec.     Tbi 
generilly  reckoned  fourlcen  species  of  Ihj 
All  of  them  are  propagated  by  seed*  { 
in  hard  woody  cones.    The  way  to  get  I 
out  of  these  cones  is  to  lay  them  before] 
fire,  which  will  cause  tlie  cells  lo  open, 
the  seeds  may  be  easily  taken  ouL     1ft 
are  kept  entire  the  seeds  will   remain 
some  years;  so  that  the  surest  way  of  pi 
them  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  concl 
time  for  sowing  the  seeds.  If  the  cone* 
in  a  wann  place  in  summer  they  will  i 
emit  the  seeds ;  but  if  they  are  not  eq 
the  heat  they  will  remain  close  for  a  lol 
The  best  season  for  sowing  the  pine* 
the  end  of  Marcli.  When  the  seeds  *K, 
place  should  be  covered  with  nets 
birds ;  otherwise,  when  the  plant* 
pear  witli  the  husk  of  the  seed 
them,  the  birds  will  peek  ofT  the  lops, 
destroy   them.     The    most   remarkably 
are  : — 

I .  P.  abies,  or  Euroi>ean  spruce  fir, 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  of 
eludes  the  Norway  spruce  and  long-ci 
nisli  fir.  Ttie  former  of  these  is  a  I 
much  beauty  when  growing  as  its  lirob^ 
able  when  reared.  Its  growth  is  oati 
right,  and  the  height  it  reaches  renders 
ble:  the  white  deal,  so  much  covetai 
joiners,  &c.,  is  the  wood  of  this  tree; 
this  fir  pitch  is  drawn.  The  leaves 
green  ;  tiiey  stand  singly  on  the  bni 
the  younger  slinols  are  very  doaely 
with  them.  They  are  verj-  narrow;  t 
ate  pointed  ;  and  their  beauties  excite 
tion.  The  cones  are  eight  or  ten  ind 
and  bang  downwards.  The  better  the  { 
faster  will  the  spruce  fir  grow,  thou; 
thrive  very  well  in  most  lands.  In  ulnl 
earth  it  makes  a  surprising  progiess  ;  i 
lights  in  fresh  lands  of  all  sorts,  which  i 
been  worn  out  by  plowing,  &c.,  Uum 
never  so  poor.  Toe  long-coned  C° 
differs  scarcely  in  any  respect  from  tbt 
spruce,  except  that  the  leaves  sod  the  I 
larger. 

3.  P.  balsamea,  the  hetnlock  fir,  • 
Virginia  and  Canada,  possesses  as  littlel 
any  of  the  fir  tribe  ;  though,  bring  ralhl 
II  is  deemed  valuable.  It  is  c.-illcd  by 
yew-leaved  fir,  fh>m  the  reseniblaoa 
leaves  to  those  of  the  yew  tree.  It  it 
low  gmwth,  with  but  few  brai 
are  long  and  slender,  and  spread 
order.  The  leaves  do  not  garnialt 
so  plentifully  as  those  of  any  oiher  y 
cones  are  very  small  and  roundrc 
about  half  an  inch  long  ;  and  the 
lootely  airanged.  We  receive  tl 
-America,  by  which  we  rai^c  ll»« 
tree  is  fond  of  moist  nrli  gprni 
soil  makes  tlie  greatest  progn-s*. 

■i.  P.  Canadensis,  American  or  Nc 
spnice  iir,  a  native  oft.'unada,  fVnnsy 
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r  North  Amcriol,  include*  three  va- 

tke  while,  tlip  re<l,  and  llu-  black  New- 
A  spruce.  TJiese,  liowei'Cr,  iliffer  very 
rbcy  ar«  of  an  ujiright  growth,  thoogli 
not  shoot  90  freely  or  grow  so  fut  with 
I  KoTway  spruce.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
en,an<]  gamislt  the  hmnchcs  in  the  same 
muiner  as  those  of  that  species  ;  only 
narrower,  shorter,  and  stand  closer.  The 
dtHetence  is  obscrrable  in  the  cones  ; 
are  only  about  an  inch  long,  and  the 
I  doaety  placed.  In  the  cones,  indeed, 
he  chief  difference  of  these  three  vnrie- 
le  cf  the  white  species  are  of  a  very  light 
ilor;  those  of  the  red  more  of  a  nut- 
'  reddish  color  ;  and  those  of  the  binck 
r*  dark  or  blackish  color.  This  trifling 
,  .bowever,  is  pretty  constant  in  the 
itcd  from  the  seeds.  The  sorts  often 
ad  produce  cones  when  only  about  five 
N  ntsh,  and  look  then  very  beautiful ; 

■  K  siijn  of  weaknesi  in  the  plant,  which 
DC  often  fairly  get  over. 

sedrus,  ranked  by  Toumefort  and  others 
iz,&mous  for  iu  duration,  is  that  popu- 
ed  by  us  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  the 
ce<ln»  magna,  or  the  great  cedar:  also 
,  sttptXani ;  and  sometimes  the  Phreni- 
yrian  cedar,  from  the  country  where  it 

it*  greatest  perfection.  It  is  a  conife- 
gicm  of  the  bigger  sort,  bearing  large 
cones  of  smooth  scales,  standing  erect, 
"*  being  small,  narrow,  and  thick  set. 
IMiines  counterfeit  cedar,  by  dying  wood 
liah  hue :  but  the  smell  discovers  the 
III  of  true  cedar  being  very  aromatic.  In 
MS  the  wood  of  the  cajou-trcc  passes 
(Dune  of  cedar,  on  account  of  its  red- 
r  Hid  its  aromatic  smell,  which  some- 
HnMe  that  of  saotal.  Cedar  wood  is 
llaast  immortal  and  incorruptible ;  a 
en  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  bitter 
I  worms  cannot  endure.  For  this 
H  that  the  ancients  used  cedar  tablets 
^especially  for  things  of  importance, 
that  expression  of  Persius,  Et 
'  tocutus.     A  juice  was  also  drawn 

*,  with  which  they  smeared  their  books 
inp,  or  other  matters,  to  preserve  them 
dPK;  which  is  alludeil  lo  by  Horace: 
•  of  which  it  was  tli.it  Niima's  books, 

■  papyrus,  were  preserved  entire  to  the 
,  M  we  are  informed  by  Pliny.  Solo- 
aplc,  OS  well  as  his  palace,  were  both 
Mod.  Tlial  prince  gave  king  Hiram 
I^Mbr  the  cedars  he  had  furnished  him 
^HUions.  Cortes  is  said  to  have 
JfOtBt  at  Mexico,  in  which  were  7000 
'  mdw,  most  of  Ihcm  1 20  feet  long,  and 
I  cbcnmfetence,  as  we  are  informed  by 

Sotne  tell  ui  of  a  ced:ir  felled  in  Cy- 
I  feci  long  and  eighteen  in  diameter.  It 
IfM  the  main  mast  in  the  galley  of  king 
Hi  Le  Uruyn  assures  u>  that  the  two 
M  Mw  on  Mount  Lebanon  measured, 
m  tif>y-sevFn  palms,  and  the  other  for- 
jft  '  lice.     In  the  temple  of 

Bl>  ..' cedar  trees  nearly  20OO 

^  wiiich  yd  are  nothing  to  tluit  beam 


in  an  oratory  of  Diana  at  Scguntiim  in  Spain, 
said  to  have  been  brought  tliitlier  200  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Troy.  Ce<lar  is  of  so  dry 
a  nature  that  it  will  not  endure  lo  be  fastened 
with  iron  nails,  from  which  it  usually  shrinks ; 
so  thai  they  commonly  fasten  it  with  pins  of  llie 
same  wood.  Hanbury  says  the  wood  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  worms ;  that  its  oil  preserves  cloth 
and  books  from  corruption,  and  thai  the  saw-dust 
wdl  even  preserve  the  human  body  from  it.  .See 
CcnAR.  ^Tiat  we  find  mentioned  in  Scripture 
of  the  lofty  cedars  can  be  nowse  applicable  lo 
the  common  growth  of  this  tree ;  since,  from  the 
experience  we  have  of  those  now  growing  m 
England,  as  also  from  the  les'.imony  of  several 
travellers  who  have  visited  tliose  few  remaining 
trees  on  Mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined 
to  grow  very  lofty ;  but  on  the  contrary  extend 
their  branches  very  (ar ;  to  which  the  allnsioii 
made  by  the  Psalmist  agrees  very  well,  when  he 
is  describing  the  flourishing  stale  of  a  people,  and 
says,  'They  shall  spread  their  brandies  like  llie 
cedar-lree.' 

5.  P.  larix.  llie  larch-tree,  which  the  old  bo- 
lanisU  ranked  under  Urix,with  deciduous  leaves 
and  oval  obtuse  cones.  It  grows  naturally  upiMi 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  of  late  has  been 
very  much  propag.iled  in  Britain.  It  is  of  quick 
growth,  and  Itie  Uunk  tiscs  to  fifty  feet  or  more; 
the  branches  are  slender,  their  ends  generally 
hanging  downwani,  and  are  garnished  with  long 
narrow  leaves  which  arise  in  clusters  from  one 
point,  spreading  open  above  like  the  hairs  of  ;• 
painter's  brush ;  they  are  of  a  light  green,  ant' 
fall  away  in  autumn.  In  April  the  male  flowers 
appear,  which  are  disposed  in  form  of  small 
cones;  the  female  flowers  arc  collected  into  oval 
obtuse  cones,  which  in  some  species  have  bright 
purple  tops,  and  in  others  they  are  white  :  these 
diflerencea  are  accidental ;  the  cones  are  abntii 
an  inch  long,  obtuse  at  iheir  points  ;  the  scales 
ate  smooth,  and  lie  over  each  other  :  under  each 
scale  there  are  generally  lodged  two  seeds,  which 
have  wings.  There  are  other  two  varieties  of 
this  tree,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  the  other  of  Siberia.  The  cones  of  the  Ame- 
rican kind  which  have  been  brought  to  Hritain 
are  in  general  larger  than  those  of  tlie  common 
sort.  In  Switzerland  their  houses  are  covered 
with  boards  of  this  wood  cut  out  a  fool  s<jiiarc; 
and  as  it  emits  a  resiooos  substance  it  so  diffuses 
itself  into  every  joint  and  crevice,  and  becomes 
so  compact  and  close,  as  well  as  so  hardened  by 
the  air,  as  to  render  the  co'^ring  proof  agains 
all  weather.  But  as  such  covering  for  houses 
would  cause  great  devastation  in  case  of  fire,  the 
buildings  are  confined  to  a  limited  distance 
The  wood,  when  first  laid  on  the  houses,  is  sate 
lo  b<'  very  while  ;  but  this  color,  in  two  or  three 
years,  is  changed,  by  means  of  the  sun  and  resin, 
lo  a  black,  which  appears  like  a  smooth  shining 
varnish.  Of  the  common  larch  lliere  are  several 
varieties.  The  flowers,  which  it  exhibits  early 
in  spring,  are  of  a  delicate  red  color ;  another 
sort  produces  while  flowers  at  the  same  season, 
and  these  have  a  delighiiui  effect  among  those  of 
the  red  sort;  whilst  anouier,  called  The  black 
Newfoundland  l.irix,  increases  tlie  variety,  tliuugh 
by  an  aspect  liltle   differing,  from  llic  others. 
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There  are  al»o  larches  with  greenish  flowers, 
pale  red,  Sea,  all  of  which  are  accidental  varie- 
ties from  seed*.  These  varieties  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished, even  when  out  of  blow  :  tJie  young 
shoots  of  the  white  flowering  larch  are  of  the 
lightest  green,  and  the  cones  when  ripe  are 
nearly  white.  The  red  flowering  larch  has  its 
shoots  of  a  reddish  cast,  and  the  cones  are  of  a 
brown  color  ;  whilst  the  cones  and  shoots  of  the 
black  Newfoundland  larch  are  in  the  same  man- 
ner proportionally  tinged.  Their  chief  beauty 
consists  in  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  nature 
iMid  beauty  of  their  pencilled  leaves  and  fair 
flowers ;  for  the  cones  that  succeed  tliem  are 
small,  of  a  whitish,  a  reddish,  or  n  blackish 
brown  color,  and  make  no  ligure.  The  pinus 
cedrus  and  pinus  larix  are  propagated  by  sowing 
in  March,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  exposed  to  the 
morning  sun.  The  seed  must  be  covered  half  an 
inch  thick  with  fine  light  earth,  and  the  beds 
watered  at  times  when  the  weather  is  dry.  In 
about  six  weeks  the  plants  will  appear;  they 
must  at  this  time  be  carefully  guardea  from  the 
birds,  shaded  from  the  sun  and  winds,  and  kept 
very  clear  of  weeds.  In  the  latter  end  of  April 
following  they  may  be  removed  into  beds  of 
iresh  earth,  placing  them  at  ten  inches  distance 
every  way.  They  are  to  be  kept  here  two  years, 
and  such  of  them  as  seem  to  bend  must  he  tied 
up  to  a  stake  to  keep  them  upright.  They  may 
afterwards  be  planted  in  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  thrive  well  on  the  sides  of 
barren  hills,  and  make  a  very  pretty  figure  there. 
Dr.  I'allas,  in  his  Flora  Rossica,  informs  us 
that  if  this  tree  is  burnt,  and  the  wood  confined, 
the  internal  part  of  the  wood  distils  copiously  a 
drying  reddish  gum,  a  little  less  glutinous  than 
glim  arable,  somewhat  of  a  resinous  taste,  but 
wholly  soluble  in  water.  At  the  instigation  of 
M.  Kindar,  this  gum  has  been  sold  in  the  Rus- 
sian shops  under  the  name  of  gummi  Orenburg- 
ensis,  but  which  our  author  thinks  should  be 
called  gummi  uraliense  loricis.  It  is  eaten  by  the 
Woguli  as  a  dainty,  and  is  said  to  be  nutritious 
and  antiscorbutic.  Some  manna  was  gathered 
from  the  green  leaves,  but  it  couhl  never  be  con- 
-densed.  The  Russians  use  the  boletus  laricinus 
as  an  emetic  in  inlermittents,  and  to  check  the 
teucorrhaa.  At  Dascliir  and  Siberia  the  inha- 
bitants sprinkle  the  dry  powder  on  the  wounds 
of  oxen  and  horses,  as  a  detergent  and  antliel- 
mintic.  The  nuts  of  the  pinus  cimbrj,  the  same 
author  asserts,  are  eaten  as  luxuries  in  Russia,  and 
arc  even  exported  with  the  same  view.  The  unripe 
cones  give  a  very  fragrant  oil,  termed  balsamic. 
The  mnabilaiils  of  Siberia  use  the  tender  tops, 
.ind  even  the  bark  rubbed  ofl"  in  the  spring,  as 
an  antiscorbutic.  The  kernels  of  the  nuls  of  the 
ainygdalus  nana  give  a  very  pleasing  flavor  to 
lininily  ;  and  when  pressed  aflbrd  a  bitlt^r  oil  in 
laige  qunnlitics.  The  way  of  destroying  the  bitter 
it  by  (iiKfSting  it  in  the  sun  with  spint  of  wine, 
aad  it  Im'n  becomn  sweet  and  extremely  agree- 
aWf.  Krom  the  larch-tree  is  extracted  what  we 
r  \  call  Venice  turpentine.  Tliis  natural 

I  M  at  fiiit  without  incision  :  when  it 

jiu  ,:  lir,  the  people  make   incisions 

>l  jK,  'ire«   feet  from  the  ground  into 

AttmivKi  >■!  iMi^  tites,  into  which  they  fix  narruw 


trouglis  about  twenty  inches  long.  Ttil 
these  troughs  is  hollowed  like  a  ladl 
the  middle  is  a  small  hole  bored  for  ttiC 
tine  to  run  into  the  receiver  which  is  pi 
low  it.  As  the  gummy  substance  runs 
trees  it  passes  along  the  sloping  gutter  ( 
to  the  ladle,  and  thence  runs  through  I 
into  the  receiver.  The  people  who  gathl 
the  tre«s  morning  and  evening  from  tin 
May  to  September,  to  collect  the  tuipei 
of  the  receivers.  When  it  flows  out  ol 
Venice  turpentine  is  clear  like  water,  t 
yellowish  white ;  but,  as  it  grows  older, 
ens  and  becomes  of  a  citron  color.  It  is 
in  the  greatest  abundance  near  Lyon 
the  valley  of  St.  Martin  near  Sl  L 
Switzerland. 

6.  P.  oriciitalls,  the  oriental  fir,  a  nati 
east,  is  a  low  but  elegant  tree.  The  Ii 
very  short,  and  nearly  square.  The  fn 
ceedingly  small,  and  hangs  downward  t 
whole  tree  makes  an  agrreable  varict] 
other  kinds. 

7.  P.  picea,  or  yew-leaved  fir,  is  a  I 
gicen,  and  a  native  of  Scotland,  Swi 
Germany.  This  specicj  includes  the 
and  the  balm  of  Gilcad  fir.  Tlie  first  of 
noble  upright  tree.  Mr.  Marsham  fl 
tallest  trees  I  have  seen  were  spruce 
firs  in  the  valleys  in  SwitierUnd.  1 1 
firs  in  the  dockyards  in  Venice  forty  yfl 
and  one  of  thirty-nine  yards  was  eighta 
diameter  at  the  small  end.  I  was  told  ^ 
from  Switzerland.'  The  branches  are 
numerous,  and  the  bark  is  smooth  and 
The  leaves  grow  singly  on  the  braw 
their  ends  are  slightly  indented.  TiM 
surface  is  of  a  fine  strong  green  color, 
under  has  an  ornament  of  two  while  I 
ning  lengthwise  on  each  sidv  of  the  mi 
account  of  which  silvery  look 

the  silver  fir.     The  cones  ;ii 
erect;  and  when  the  warm   wmm 
they  soon  shed   their  seeds.     All   wh( 
raise  this  plant  should  therefore 
before  that  happens.     The  balm 
has  of  all  the  sorts  been  mo^t  covel 
of  the  great  fragrance  of  Its  leaves : 
is  not  its  only  gooil  property  ;  for  it 
beautiful  tree,  naturally  of  an  upni  ' 
and  the  branches  are  so  ornamented 
balmy  leaves  as  to  exceed  any  of  Iht 
in  beauty.     The  leaves,  which  are 
set  on  the  branches,  are  broad  ; 
are  indented.  Their  upper  lurfiice,' 
is  of  a  fine  dark-green  color,  and 
white  lines  on  each  side  the  midrib  I 
nearly  like  those  of  the  silver  tir. 
when  bruised  are  very  finely 
buds,  which  smell  in  the  aulu 
year's   shoot,  are  very  omamei 
being  turgid,  and  of  a  fine  brown 
these  also  exudes  a  kind  of  Rm 
same    kind    of  (though   height    ^^ 
The  tree  being  wounded  in  any  part 
of  this  lurpcnlioe  ;   and   Hanboiy 
supposed  bv  mariy  to  be  the  tort 
the  balm  of  OilcMd  is  taken,  which 
tree  being  so  calleii     lliil  lliu  it  ■ 
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tain  of  Cilead  is  taken  from  a  kind  of 
ns:  though  I  am  inrormed   that  what 

I  collected  from  this  tree  has  been  sent 
^ojland  from  America  (where  it  grows 
'),  and  often  sold  in  the  shops  for  the 

The  silver  fir  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
any  soil  or  situation,  but  always  makes 
est  progress  in  rich  loamy  earth.  The 
riilead  fir  must  be  planted  in  deep,  rich, 
lb ;  Dor  will  it  live  long  in  any  other. 

nay  be  a  black  mould,  or  of  a  sandy 
it  be  deep  enough,  and  if  the  roots  have 
Kigh  to  strike  freely. 
pioea,  or  stone  pine,  is  a  tall  evergreen 
ve  of  Italy  and  Spain.     It  delights  in 

loazD,  though  like  roost  others  it  will 

II  in  liinost  any  land.  Respecting  the 
bi*  i|i«cies,  Hanbury  tells  us  that '  the 
In  eatable,  and  by  many  preferred  to 

In  Italy  they  are  served  up  at  the 
liwir  desserts.  They  are  exceedingly 
w,  being  ^ood  for  coughs,  colds,  con- 
■,  Ice.,  on  whic4)  account  only  this  tree 
le  be  propagated.'  Ilanhury  observes, 
[Rat  mistake  Mr.  Miller  has  committed, 
t,  that  seeds  kept  in  the  cones  will  be 
I  grow  if  ihey  are  sown  ten  or  twelve 
IT  the  cones  have  been  lathered  from 
:  whereas  the  seeds  of  this  sort,  whether 
Ike  eoa«9  or  taken  out,  are  never  good 
fnt  year.' 

|MMa*ter,  or  wild  pine,  grows  naturally 
•oonlains  in  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  tree  ;  the 
eitend  to  a  considerable  distance;  and 
treei  are  young  they  are  fully  garnished 
i«l,  especially  where  they  are  not  so 
10  exclude  the  air  from  those  within  ; 

3  advance  in  age  the  branches  appear 
all  those  which  are  situated  below 
laaightly  in  a  few  years  ;  for  which  rea- 
are  now  much  less  in  esteem  than  for- 
Vnm  this  species  is  extracted  the  com- 
leotiDe,  much  used  by  farriers,  and  from 
drawn  the  oil  of  that  name  The  pro- 
Mkiog  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and  turpentine, 
■•  Ifce*,  ii  very  familiar.  In  spring, 
lapis  moat  free  m  running,  they  pare 
Mil  of  the  pine  tree,  to  make  ttie  sap 
I  into  a  bole  which  they  cut  at  the  bot- 
■ccivc  it  In  the  way,  as  it  runs  down, 
•  white  matter  like  cream,  but  a  little 
rhu  IS  rery  different  from  all  the  kinds 
od  lorpenlinc  in  use,  and  it  is  generally 
I  incd  m  the  making  of  flambeaux  instead 
ben' wax.  The  matter  that  is  received  in 
at  the  bottom  is  taken  up  with  ladles, 
hi  a  large  basket.  A  great  part  of  this 
My  run*  through,  and  this  is  the  com- 
#nliae.  Ttiis  is  received  into  stone  and 
tots,  and  is  ready  for  sale.  The  thicker 
rbich  remains  in  the  basket,  they  put 
■MMW  alembic,  ^dding  a  large  quantity 
They  distil  this  as  long  as  any  oil  is 
Btaiog  upon  the  water.  This  oil  they 
Aqb  (be  surface  in  large  quantities,  and 
■  oonaon  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine. 
mIm  natter  at  the  bottom  of  the  still 
W  feUow  lesin.  When  they  have  thus 
a^SVU. 


obtained  all  that  they -can  from  the  sap  of  the 
tree  they  cut  it  down, and,  hewing  the  wood  into 
billets,  they  fill  a  pit  dug  in  the  earth  with  these 
billets,  and,  setting  them  on  fire,  there  runs  from 
them  while  they  are  burning  a  black  thick  mat- 
ter. This  naturally  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  ihis  is  the  tar.  The  top  of  the  pit  is 
covered  with  tiles,  to  keep  in  the  neat ;  and  there 
is  at  the  bottom  a  tittle  hole,  out  at  which  the  tar 
runs  like  oil.  If  this  hole  be  made  too  large  it 
sets  the  whole  quantity  of  the  tar  on  fire;  but,  if 
small  enough,  it  runs  quietly  out.  The  tar, being 
thus  made,  is  put  in  barrels ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
made  into  pitch  they  put  it  into  large  boiling 
vessels,  without  adding  any  thing  to  it.  It  is 
then  suffered  to  boil  a  while,  and,  being  then  let 
out,  is  found  when  cold  to  be  what  we  call  pitch, 
A  decoction  of  the  outs  or  seeds  of  this  species 
in  milk,  or  of  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
pulled  in  spring,  is  said,  with  a  proper  regimen, 
to  cnre  the  mi.ist  inveterate  scurry.  The  wood 
of  this  species  is  not  valued. 

10.  P.  rubra,  the  Scotch  fir  or  pine.  It  is 
common  throughout  Scotland,  whence  its  name ; 
though  it  is  also  found  in  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  M.  Du  Ilamel,  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  mentions  his  having  re- 
ceived some  seeds  of  it  from  St.  Domingo,  and 
thence  concludes  that  it  grows  indifferently  in 
tlie  temperate,  frigid,  and  torrid  zones.  The 
wood  is  the  red  or  yellow  deal,  which  is  the  most 
durable  of  any  of  the  kinds  yet  known.  The 
leaves  are  much  shorter  and  broader  than  those 
of  the  pinea,  of  a  grayish  color,  growing  two  out 
of  one  sheath ;  the  cooes  are  small,  pyramidal, 
and  end  in  narrow  points ;  they  are  of  a  light 
color,  and  tlie  seeds  are  small.  The  wood  of  the 
Scotch  pine  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  spe- 
cies. When  planted  in  bogs,  or  in  a  moist  soil, 
though  the  plants  make  great  progress,  yet  the 
wood  is  white,  soft,  and  little  esteemed;  but 
when  planted  in  a  dry  soil,  though  tlie  growth  of 
the  trees  is  there  very  slow,  yet  the  wood  is  pro- 
portlonably  better.  Few  trees  have  been  ap- 
plied to  more  uses  than  ihis.  The  tallest  and 
straightesi  are  formed  by  nature  for  masts  to  our 
navy.  "Pie  timber  is  resinous,  durable,  and  ap- 
plicable to  numberless  domestic  purposes,  such 
as  flooring  and  wainscoting  of  rooms,  making  o' 
beds,  chests,  tables,  boxes,  &c.  From  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  this,  as  well  as  most  others  of 
the  pine  tribe,  tar  and  pitch  are  obtained.  By 
incision,  barras,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
are  acquired  and  prepared.  The  resinous  roots 
are  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  many  pans  of  tlv 
Highlands,  and,  being  divided  into  small  splin- 
tei^  are  us>>d  by  the  inhabitants  to  burn  instead 
of  candles.  At  Loch-Broom,  in  Ross-shire,  the 
fishermen  make  ropes  of  the  inner  bark  ;  but 
hard  necessity  has  taught  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Kamtschalka,  to  convert 
the  same  into  bread.  To  effect  this  they,  in  the 
spring  season,  make  choice  of  the  tallest  and 
fairest  trees  ;  then,  stripping  off  carefully  the  outer 
bark,  they  collect  the  soft,  white,  su<-culent  in- 
tenor  bark,  and  diy  it  In  the  shade.  When  they 
have  occasion  to  use  it,  they  first  toast  it  at  the 
fire,  then  grind,  and  after  steeping  the  flour  in 
warm  water,  to  lake  off  the  resinous  taste,  tiny 
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iniike  it  into  thin  cakes,  which  »ip  limited  for  uw. 
Oil  this  Strang  fooH  the  poor  iiitinhiUints  :irc 
sometimon  coiistrainwl  In  live  for  a  whole  yiir; 
and  we  are  told,  through  custom,  become  at  last 
even  fond  of  it.  Linnn:us  remarks  that  this  same 
bark  bread  will  Riilppi  swine ;  and  humanity 
obliges  us  to  wish  that  men  might  never  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  robbing  them  of  such 
a  food.  Tlie  intenor  bark  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  bread  is  made  the  Swedish  boys  fre- 
quently peel  oft'  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  eat 
raw  with  greedy  appetite.  Krom  the  cones  of 
this  tree  are  prepared  a  iliiirelic  oil,  like  the  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  a  resinous  extract,  which  has 
similar  virtues  with  the  balsam  of  I'eru.  An  in- 
fusion or  tea  of  the  buds  is  highly  commended 
as  an  antiscorbutic.  The  fanna,  or  yellow  pow- 
der, of  the  male  flowers  is  someliraes  in  the  spring 
carried  away  by  the  winds  in  such  quantities, 
where  the  trees  abound,  as  to  ulami  the  ignorant 
with  the  notion  of  its  raining  brimstone.  The 
tree  lives  to  a  great  age;  Linnsus  affirms  to  4(X) 
years. 

11.  P.  strobus,  Lord  Weymouth's  pine,  or 
North  American  while  pine.  This  grows  some- 
times to  the  height  of  100  feet  and  upwards,  and 
is  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  beauty.  The 
bark  of  tlie  tree  is  very  smooth  and  delicate, 
especially  when  young  ;  the  leaves  are  long  and 
slender,  five  growing  out  of  one  sheath  ;  the 
branches  are  prvlly  closely  garnished  with  them, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  cones  are 
long,  slender,  and  very  loose,  opening  with  llie 
first  warmth  of  the  spring;  so  that  if  they  are  not 
gathered  in  winter  tiio  scales  open  and  let  out 
the  seeds.  The  wood  of  this  sort  is  esteemed  for 
making  masts  for  ships.  In  queen  Anne's  time 
there  was  a  law  made  for  the  preservation  of 
these  trees,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  their 
growth  in  America.  Within  these  last  fifty 
years  they  have  been  propagated  in  Britain  in 
considerable  plenty.  The  best  soil  for  this 
species  is  a  sandy  loam,  but  inferior  soils  will 
answer. 

12  P.  tanla,  the  swamp  pine,  is  a  tall  ever- 
green tree,  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  Virginia 
and  Canada.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  this 
genus,  which  Hanbury  enumerates  and  descrilies, 
such  as,  1st,  The  three-leaved  American  swamp 
pine.  2d,  "The  two  leaved  American  pine.  3u, 
The  yellow  American  pine,  the  yellow  tough 
pine,  and  the  tough  pine  of  the  plains ;  among 
which  there  is  but  little  variety.  4th,  The  bas- 
tard pine.  5th,  Tlie  frankincense  pine.  And, 
6th,  The  dwarf  pine. 

PINZGAU,  a  large  district  of  the  duchy  of 
Saliburg,  Upper  Austria.  It  extends  across  the 
duchy,  from  Cannthia  to  the  Tyrol,  and  has  an 
area  of  nearly  900  square  miles,  with  20,000  in- 
habitants. It  consists  of  mountains  of  great 
height,  which  occupy  almost  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  except  the  Salia  valley.  Thai  nvcr 
rises  among  these  mountains,  Cattle  here  form 
Ibe  general  objertof  attention;  but  in  the  moun- 
tains are  minej  of  cop|x.'r  and  lead. 

PIOMBIND,  a  principality  of  Tuscany,  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Pisa  and  Sienna,  extend- 
ing along  tne  sea-coast.  Its  snpcrficial  extent  is 
too  square  miles;  its  populaliou  IU,0U0,  and 


its  annual  revenue  alraut  XflOOO. 
fertile  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits, 
wise  good  pastures. 

PioMBiNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  i 
principality  of  this  name,  is  situated  Ofl 
iiromontory  on   tlie  Mediterran:  "" 

island  of  Elba.     It  is  the  residi 
and  contains  a  population  of 
and  considerable  fisheries.     Forty  mil 
e.Tst  of  I>egliom,  and  sixty  S.S.W.  ofl 

PION,  a  descendent  of  llerculea, 
Pionia.     Pans.  ix.  c.  18. 

PIONEER',  n.».  Pionier,  {mm  fi 
lete  French.  According  to  Scaliger,  f 
from  pco  for  pcd'Uo,  a  foot  soldier,  ww 
merly  employed  in  digging  for  the 
pioneer  is  in  Dutch  tpagcnitr,  froa 
spade ;  whence  Junius  imagines  that  ll 
borrowed  pagenier  and  pioneer.  One 
siness  it  is  to  level  the  road,  throw  up 
sink  mines  in  military  operations. 

Well  said,  old  mole,  can'st  worki'  tW 
fa2.tl 
A  worthy  yionMr,  Shakipeart, 

'I'hiee  try  new  eipcrimcnls,  surh  as 
tliink  good  ;  these  we  call  pionem  or  roil 

His  piatuen 
Even  the  paths,  and  make  the  highways  | 

Of  labonring  pienttn 
A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  1 
To  lay  hills  plaiu,  fell  woods,  urvatl 

The  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiherii 
thcr  an  annv  of  jnonftn  to  demolish  ih 
and  deface  the  lieauties  of  the  uli 

PioM&EBS,  in  the  art  of  war, 
commanded  in  from  ilie  country, 
an  army  for  the  above  purposes;! 
are  likewise  employed  in  all  th< 
of  the  foreign  regiments  of  artillery  I 
company  of  pioneers,  well  instructed  i 
portant  branch  of  duly.  Our  regii 
fantry  and  cavalry  have  three  or  i 
each,  provided  with  aprons,  hu 
spades,  pick-axes,  &c. 

PIONIA,  a  town  of  Mysia,  in  Cb7« 

I'l'ONY,  n.  (.  Lat.p<rOTua.  A  hi 
See  Pi.oNV. 

There  mii^lit  you  sec  the  I'timy  spread 
The  full  blown  rose,  the  ihrpberd  and  h 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  wiih  lilack  atarisf 
,Vud  puirott  with  twin  ckrihcs  ia  tklit 

PioxT.    See  Pjkoma. 

PIOZZl  (\lrs.  Iloter  Lynch) 
ter  of  ,Iohu  Salisbury,  esq.  of 
vonshire,  born  in   17^9.     Eariyjj 
diilinguished   by  her  uccoinplii 
17G3  accepted  the  hand  of  Mr.  1 
lent  brewer  of  Soutliwark,  whio' 
sented  in  parliament.     Soon 
ance  with   Dr.  .lohnson   comn 

she,  at  a  subsequent  i>ch<.'d,  pubD 

in   one   octavo  volume.     Mr.  TSr 
1731,  she  retired  to  Daih,  and  in  U 
the  addresses  of  sigiior  Piotr.i,  aj 
taught  music  in  that  city.   A  i 
from  her  friend  Dr.  Johnson  i 
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itrcd  their  friendship;  and  snon  after 
tshe  acromjiaiiied  Iter  liusbiinil  on  u 
jr,  lianoff  lier  residence  in  wliicli  she 
ienn.  Merry,  (JrKith«ad,and  ('arsons,  in 
nctioa  of  »  collection  of  pieces  in  verse 
wtf  entitled  tlie  Florence  Miscellany. 
I  few  copies  were  printed  in  1 700,  but  it 
er  pnbUahed.  Her  other  writings  are 
'■nun^  a  tale,  in  imitalion  of  Im  I'on- 
l  Ttaoslation  of  Ltoileau's  KpLslle  to  his 
r,  fint  printed  in  Mrs.  Williams's  Mis- 
ind  a  prologue  to  the  lloyal  Sup|>liants  ; 
ions  made  in  a  Journey  itiron^fi  tVAncc, 
i  Germany,  2  vols.  8vo.  178!);  Itriti.sh 
qf,  or  an  Attempt  at  Kegulatin^  the 
N  Words  in  Familiar  Conversation,  2 
I.  1794 ;  and  Ketro.spcction  of  a  Keview 
gtt  Mhking  RvcnLs,  Ccc,  and  their  con- 
•,  which  the  Uil  1800  Years  have  prc- 
>  the  View  of  Mankind,  2  vols.  -Ilo. 
tfrs.  Pioizi  became  a  second  lime  a 
ad  died  at  ClifXon,  May  2d,  IBil,  in  her 
Good  year. 

I.  (.  It  V.  a.  Fr.  pepic ;  Dan.  pip ;  Be\R. 
sdoeed  by  Skinner  from  pituitu ;  hut 
eoroinj;  ftom  pipio  or  pipilii,  on  account 
Muplainini;  cry.  A  disease  of  fowls ;  a 
Mae  that  crows  on  the  tip  of  their 
■  spot  on  cards :  to  chirp  or  cry  like  a 

'kaa  namin  rvi^s  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
chickens  l>n}.'ijisb  of  the  f><f>.     Htuliknii. 
I  aafRiiMnt  tiling  to  henr  the  chick  nip  and 
I  c«,  before  the  <hcll  \m  broken.      Ikiiilf. 
Au*«iatioat  gypsy  died  of  the  pip. 

L'  FMrangf 
■ar  wooeo  fill  their  imaginstions  with  pipi 
Ian,  I  ransot  wonder  at  a  nvw-bora  child 
Biaikad  wilb  the  five  of  clubs. 

AddutviU  Guardian. 

t  Pvp,  a  disease  among  poultry,  consiit- 
I  white  thin  skin,  or  lilm,  tliat  ^ows 
t  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  hinders  their 
It  usually  arises  from  want  of  water,  or 
iokini;  puddle-water,  or  calinf;  filthy 
t  a  cured  by  pullintf  off  the  film  with 
n.  Mid  rubbing  the  tong;ue  with  salt. 
m  particularly  liable  to  this  disease,  cs- 
&MI  feeding  on  stinking  flesh. 
,«.<.  1  Saxon  pipe;  Welsh  pih ; 
I,  >Belg-  pspe;  Teut.  pfeif ;  Fr. 

\<tfmij.  J  pipe;  Iial.  and  Span,  pipa ; 
.  A  tttbe;  any  long  hollow  body;  a 
iMMBMDt ;  the  key  or  orgnns  of  voice : 
la  to  ptay  on  the  pipe :  hence  a  feeble 
1  pipn-  I*  one  who  plays  on  that  instru- 
Mag,  feeble  or  weak  of  sound  ;  sickly  ; 
ibo  to  the  bubbling  noise  of  boiling,  as 
fiae  '  piping  liot.' 
ft  fifii  vato  joa,  and  you  have  not  danced. 

MaUh*u:. 

Bad  tmaiiril'rtT  shall  be  beard  no  more  in 

KrwIiiDOTi. 
■a  aaElMi  ooi  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
opaa  (lia  laanuog,  are  unipt 
*  la  fcrgivc  ;  bat  when  we've  stnlTcd 
Bi,  aad  Ihow  caavtyancea  of  blood 
M  aad  fcading,  snt  have  suppler  loul*. 


I  have  known,  whcu  there  was  no  muticK  «t>a 
him  but  llic  dnim  and  the  fife,  iimt  now  bnd  he  la 
tlicr  hear  the  talior  auiJ  the  ;"/i<.  i,i. 

My  throat  of  \v:»r  lie  lurncii. 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  inio  a;ii;w 
Small  as  an  eunuch's.  li.  Cmiolanut. 

His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  chiliiish  treble,  ;>i;ir« 
And  whittles  in  his  sound.     Id.  At  >'oii  Liit  It, 
I,  in  this  weak  j»pitt^  time  uf  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pa.s!i  anay  the  time, 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

ShakMjirarf. 
Merry  tlichael,  theCorniih  poet,  iiiptd  tlius  u|Hin 
bis  oaten  pipe  for  meriy  Kngland.  Cumdtii. 

i'ry  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipet,  as  in  tobacco 
and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort.  Ilanm. 

That  oHicc  of  her  majesty's  cxchetiucr,  we,  by  a 
melaplior,  call  the  pip>,  because  the  whole  receipt  is 
finally  conveyed  into  it  by  tlie  means  of  divera  .sTiial! 
p/ici  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cistern.  Bai:im. 

The  exercise  of  singing  opcnctli  the  breast  and 
pipa.  f'taditttK. 

The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermosl,  will 
become  higher ;  so  that  water  ascends  by  descending 

Wilkm: 
The  solemn  ;ii;»  and  dulcimer.  itil(t>ii. 

Then  the  shrill  sound  of  u  small  rural  ptjf 
Was  entertainment  fur  (he  infant  stage. 

JlMeomiiiKii, 
In  sin^ng,  as  in  piping,  you  excel.  Drjidm. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  sound  of  a  pipt  should 
leave  traces  in  their  brains.  ImIw. 

It  has  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  bills,  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  make  /u/m-i 
of.  Additan. 

An  animal,  the  neater  it  is  to  its  original,  the 
more  piptt  it  hath,  and  as  it  advanceth  in  age  slill 
fewer.  Arlmlhiwi. 

Gaming  goats  and  6eecy  flocks. 
And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains. 
Come  dancing  to  me.  Siii/t. 

My  husband's  a  sot, 
With  his  pipt  and  his  pot.  Id. 

The  pipt,  with  solemn  interposing  puff. 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough. 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain. 
Then  pause  aad  putf,  and  speak,  and  pause  again. 

Cmi'/irr. 
Pipr,  n.  |.     Ft.  pipe ;   Belg.  rieep.     A  ^quid 
raea.sure  containing  two  hogsheaos. 

I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pi;Mr  wine  with  Falstaff ; 
I'll  make  him  dance. 

SlulupeaTc.  Merry  H'iio  n/'  Winitar, 

Pirt.    See  Wrionts  and  Mcasurks. 

Pipe,  Ptr*,  in  law,  is  a  roll  in  tlie  exclieqaor, 
called  also  tlie  great  roll. 

Pipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  nins  for- 
ward endwise  in  a  hole,  and  does  not  sink  dowi.- 
wards  or  in  a  vein. 

Pipe,  Air.    See  .\tR-Piprs. 

Pipr.  Fisa.     See  Stm;katih«. 

Pipr.  OKPict  is  an  office  when'in  the  oJBcer 
called  the  clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out  looies  of 
cronn  lands,  by  w.irrint  from  ilic  Ion!  In.'n«ur«r, 
or  commisjioners  of  (lie  tivuvury,  or  rlauin'llor 
of  the  exchequer.  To  tbii  of-  -  '  '  ■  ill 
accounts  which  pnu  Uie  ren' 
and  remain  there.     .Ml   i'-''  !.' 

pnyinvnt  of  any  f'ini  c  i  's 

are  tximlaed  and  allow-'.  ly 

of  the  pipe    Bendei  the  chief  cittk,  io  this 

2  E? 


olBce,  there  are  eight  attorneys  or  iwom  clerks, 
and  a  comptroller. 

Pipes,  in  practical  mechanics,  are  of  various 
sons,  14  tobacoo-pipes,  once  much  m  use  by  per- 
sons of  all  conditions,  bul  now  very  generally 
laid  aside  by  persons  m  the  miildte  class  of  life, 
and  almost  wholly  by  those  who  move  in  higher 
circles.  Still  the  demand  for  them  is  consider- 
able, and  there  are  many  manufactures  of  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  :  those  employed  in  it, 
however,  seem  rarely  to  riw  to  a  state  of  compe- 
tence. Tlicrc  are  pipes  likewise  which  answer 
the  purpose  of  canals  or  conduits  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water  and  other  liquids.  These  are  made 
of  wood,  of  lead,  of  iron,  of  copper,  of  pottery 
ware,  and  of  stone.  We  shall  give  a  sketch  of 
the  manufacture  of  each  of  these. 

Totmcrn-piprs  are  loo  well  known  to  need  a 
minute  description  :  they  consist  of  a  long  tube 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  having 
at  one  end  a  little  bowl  for  the  reception  of  to- 
bacco, the  smuke  of  which  when  liehted  is 
drawn  by  the  mouth  through  the  other  end.  They 
are  made  of  various  shapes  and  fashions  ;  some 
long,  others  short ;  some  arc  very  plain,  and  can 
be  sold  to  the  publicans  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
a  penny ;  others  are  handsomely  wrought,  and 
Tarnished  of  different  colors,  and  are  sold  as  high 
as  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  per  gross.  The 
Turks,  who  arc  famed  for  smoking,  make  use  of 
pipes  three  or  four  feet  long  made  of  rushes  or 
of  wood,  bored  at  the  end,  on  which  they  fix  a 
kind  of  pot  of  baked  earth,  which  serves  as  a 
bowl,  ana  which  they  take  olT  after  smoking.  To 
make  the  tube  tight  some  are  made  of  spiral  wire 
covered  with  leather.  This  at  the  sanne  lime 
leaves  them  flexible,  and  the  bowl  can  stand  on 
the  ground  whilst  the  smoker  inhales  its  fumes 
through  an  ivory  or  silver  mouth-piece.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  hookah,  or  houkar,  of  Iliiidostan  :  it 
is  a  complete  furnace  or  chafing-dish,  with  grate- 
bars,  ash-pit.  Sec,  having  a  tight  cover  over  the 
top  with  one  of  these  flexible  pipes  attached  to 
it  An  officer  of  the  court  of  a  petty  eastern 
prince  is  called  houkar  l)oudar,and  is  solely  em- 
ployed in  managing  this  machine,  the  mouth- 
piece of  which  he  presents  with  due  solemnity 
to  his  master  after  dinner.  In  some  instances 
the  bowl  is  kept  in  an  adjacent  closet,  and  the 
pipe  conducted  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Those 
which  are  most  complete  have  another  peculiarity ; 
the  smoke,  before  it  goes  into  the  tube,  is  made 
to  pass  under  water,  by  bubbling  up  through  it, 
which,  by  depriving  it  of  its  acrid  and  pungent 
taste,  is  found  to  give  it  a  mild  and  agreeable 
flavor. 

The  clay  of  which  our  tobacco-pipes  are  made 
is  perfectly  while,  and  is  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  by  its  great  adhesion  to  the  tongue, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  considerable  when 
baked,  in  consequence  of  its  affinity  to  water.  In 
>  raw  state  ihis  property  is  perceptible  in  a  slight 
degree.  The  (>ipe-clay  is  largely  found  at  the 
island  of  Pnrbcck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  ai  Teigii- 
mouth  in  Devonthire,  in  lumps,  which  arc  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  in  watpr ;  the  solution  lieing 
w»ll  stirred  up,  in  a  large  pit,  is  poured  off  into 
•notlier,  where  it  lubsides  and  deposlu  the  clay : 


the  water  becoming  clear  is  let  off,  and  ikn 
at  tlie  bottom  is  left  sufficiently  dry  for  uie:  t^ 
this  means  the  smallest  stones  or  particia  w 
foreign  matter  are  left  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  bt 
pit.  The  clay  thus  prepared  is  spread  on  a  hoaM 
and  beaten  with  an  iron  bar  to  temper  and  nit 
it ;  then  it  is  divided  into  pieces  of  the  prope 
size  to  form  a  tobacco-pipe ;  each  of  these  pieo) 
is  rolled  under  the  hand  into  a  long  roll  witli  t 
bulb  at  one  end  to  form  the  bowl,  and  m  thii 
state  they  are  laid  up  in  parcels  for  a  day  or  lag 
until  they  become  sufficiently  dry  for  pn  '^^ 
which  is  the  next  process,  and  is  conductedl 
following  manner: — 

TYie  roll  of  clay  has  a  small  wire  thrust  I 
through  its  whole  length  to  form  the  lube,  I 
put  in  between  two  iron  moulds,  each  off 
has  imprinted  in  it  the  figure  of  un 
pipe,  and  therefore  when  put  together  the  ( 
Dclween  them  is  the  figure  of  a  whole  ooc. 
are  put  together  by  pins,  which  enter  lioletl 
opposite  half.  The  moulds  with  the  clay  i 
are  now  put   into  a  press,  which  consii 
iron  frame  formed  of  two  plates,  one  of 
fixed  down  to  the  bench,  and  the  other 
towards  it  by  a  screw  turned  round  by  al 
The  moulds  are  put  in  between  the   two  j 
and   the  screw  being  turned  round  pn 
together,  imprinting  the  figure  of  a  pipej 
clay  included  between  them.    The  lever  I 
depressed,  and  tht  stopper  ent«!riog  the  I 
forms  the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  and  the  wii»  i 
is  still  in  the  pipe  is  thrust  backwards  andfcfr) 
wards  to  carry  the  tube  completely   i 
howl.    The   press  is  now  opened  by 
back  the  screw,  and  the  mould  is  taken  i 
knife  is  next  thrust  into  a  cleft  of  the  B 
for   the  purpose,   to  cut   the  end  of 
smooth  and  flat :  the  wire  is  carefully  wid 
and   the   pipe   taken   out   of   the   mouldj 
pipes,  when  so  far  completed,  are  laid  by  I 
three  days  properly  arranged  for  the  air  t' 
access  to  them  in  all  their  parts,  till  tli«y  ( 
stiff,  when  they  are  dressea  with  icrapera^ 
off  the  impression  of  the  joints  of  the  lal 
they  are  auerwards  smoothed  and  nob  ' 
a  piece  of  hard  wood. 

The  next  process  is  baking  Of  bumuif,!* 
this  IS  perfoimed  in  a  furnace  of  peculiar  cw 
siruction.  It  is  built  within  a  cylinder  of  knt*" 
work,  having  a  dome  at  top,  and  a  chiniB 
ing  fiom  it  to  a  considerable  height.  WitN 
is  a  lining  of  fire  brick-work  having  a  fin 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  jHJt  which  cooti' 
pipes  IS  formed  of  broken  pieces  of  pip 
cemented  together  by  fresh  clay,  hinlr 
burning  :  it  has  a  number  of  verticul  flu 
rounding  it,  conducting  the  flame  from 
grate  up  to  the  dome,  and  through  a  holt  I 
dome  into  the  chimney.  Wiiliin  the  pW  I 
projecting  nngs  are  made,  and  upon 
Dowls  of  the  pipes  are  tupport<^l,  the  < 
ing  upon  circular  pieces  of  poH»ry  whidi  i 
on  small  loose  pillars  rising  up  in  the  i 
this  arrangement  a  small  pot  or  crociMe  i 
made  to  contain  fifty  gn>s5  of  pipn  »il' 
risk  of  damaging  any  of  them.  Th* 
put  into  the  pot  at  one  side  whtn  tba  i 
open,  but  when  filled  this  ori6cc  ii  n»4t«y< 
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I  and  fresh  cUy.  At  fini  the  iire  is 
tft*i\e:  \>j  decrees  i(  is  increased  to  the  pro- 
t  Kojieraiure,  and  so  continued  for  seven  or 
hours,  when  it  is  damped  and  suffered  to 
I  (ndoally  :  the  pipes,  when  cold,  are  uken 
"^te«dy  for  sale. 

pipti  are  trees  bored  with  large  iron 
f  different  siies,  beginning  with  the  less 
ling  on  to  chose  that  are  larger;  the 
pointed,  the  rest   are    formed    like 
Dcreasing  in  diameter  from  one  to  six  or 
bes  ;  they  are  fitted  into  the  extremities 
other.     If  small,  these    pipes  are  fre- 
'bor^tl  by  mere  manual  labor,  but  where 
f  ate  Urge,  and  made  of  hard  wood,  the  use  of 
I  or  of  the  steam  engine  is  required.     On 
i  hrige  scale  the  following  will  serve  as  a  de- 
of  their  manufacture  : — The  piece  of 
T,  or  perhaps  the  tree  itself,  when  a   little 
on  the  outside  by  the  axe,  intended  to 
lipe,  is  placed  on  a  frame  and  held  down 
on  it  by   means  of  iron  chains  and 
I ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  wedged  up  lo 
:  its  rolling  sideways;  if  the  piece  is  tale- 
light  this  will   answer  every   purpose, 
I  It  must  be  fixed  firm  by  wedges,  iron 
:.,  similar  to  those  used  by  sawyers, 
into  tbe  carriage  itf  one  end  and  into  the 
pMlix  other.  The  frame  and  tree  being  bound 
run  upon  small  wheels  traversing  two 
bcmms,   or,   as    tbey    are   usually    called, 
~'  I,  placed  on  each  side  of  a  pit  dug  to 
diips  made  by  the  borers.     At  one 
'  are  connected  by  a  cross  beam  bolted 
I  (btn> :  this  supports  the  bearing  for  a  shafi, 
'  MUcmity  of  which  beyond   the  bearing  is 
1  at  the  end  of  a  square  hole,  lo  receive 
L  of  the  borer.     The  timber  and  carriage 
t  to  advance  towards  the  borer  by  means 
I:    one   rop«  beiog  made  lo   wind    up, 
other  gives  out  and  draws  the  carriage 
f  of  umber  backwards  and  forwards  ac- 
tbe  wheel  n  turned.    The  weight  of 
it   supported    by    a   wheel    turning 
oprighti  fixed  on  a  block,  the  end  of 
I  iBls  upon  the  ground-silU.      It  is  moved 
by  two  iron  bors  pinned  to  the  front 
r  of  tbe  carriage.    The  distance  between 
■bc(l  and  the  carriage  may  be  varied,  by  al- 
;  lh«  iron  bar  and   pins  so  as  to  bring  the 
rays  as  near  ai  convenient  lo  the  end  of 
The  shaft,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
lunied   by  any  first   mover,  as  wind, 
s,  or  (leani,  as  is  most  convenient, 
I  or  boy  regulates  ihc  wheel.     When 
'  is  pat  in  motion,  by  turning  the  wheel, 
i««rkman  draws  the  trt^  up  to  the  borer  that 
II ;   when  a   few   inches  are  bored    he 
I  tbc  tree  back   by  reversing  the  motion  of 
rl,  in  order  that  the  borer  may  throw  out 
ichtp*;  he  then  returns  the  tree,  and  continues 
I  till  the  work  is  finished.     The  borer 
t,  be  IIS  size  what  it  will,  is  of  the 
>asthat  of  a  common  auger. 
I^an  ago  Mr.  Howel,  of  Uswettry,  in- 
cnictne  for  the  purpose  of  boring  or 
wooden   water-pipes,    by    means    of 
^ptoccM  is  not  only  much  more  expedi- 
I  a  considerable  saviag  of  timber. 


By  this  mode,  instead  of  the  common  metliod  of 
boring  by  augers,  or  instruments  of  any  other  de- 
scripiiun  which  perforate  the  wood  by  cutting  out 
the  inner  part  of  the  substance  in  ctiips  or  shav- 
ings, a  hollow  tube  or  cylinder,  made  of  lliin 
plates  of  iron  or  other  metal,  about  one  inch  less 
in  diameter  than  the  hole  to  be  boicd,  is  lo  be 
made  use  of.  To  one  end  of  this  lube  or  cylin- 
der is  to  be  fixed  a  6anch  or  ring,  of  from  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  live  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
breadth ;  and  one  part  of  the  circumference  of 
this  flanch  or  ring  is  to  be  divided  or  separated, 
so  that,  if  it  be  made  of  steel,  an  edge  or  cutter 
may  be  fonned  thereby  ;  or,  for  the  more  conve- 
nient use  of  It,  a  cutter  of  steel  or  other  metal 
may  be  screwed,  or  otherwise  connected  with  the 
tube  and  the  flanch  or  ring.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  this  inttrument  is,  that  it  will  bore  out  a 
piece  of  wood  capable  of  beiug  converted  into 
a  pipe  or  pipes  of  smaller  dimension!!,  with  the 
aid  of  less  power,  and  with  less  waste  of  wood 
than  by  means  o(  the  process  usually  resorted  to. 
Out  it  may  be  proper  lo  add  that  very  few  wooden 
pipes  are  now  employed. 

By  another  invention,  pipes  have  been  mad* 
of  separate  pieces  or  staves,  instead  of  boring  the 
solid  timber.  In  this  case,  the  end  of  one  piece 
of  pipe  IS  tapered  off  to  fit  into  the  next  piece, 
and  the  different  parts  are  connected  hy  dove- 
tailing,  rabbetting,  screws,  ^c.  &c.  The  outet 
and  inner  surfaces  may  be  painted,  varnished,  or 
covered  over  witl)  pilch,  tar,  or  any  kind  of  ce- 
ment  that  can  be  made  to  adhere. 

The  method  of  making  leaden  pipci  consists  in 
casting  the  lead  upon  a  smooth  sietl  mandril^ 
placed  in  a  mould  also  of  metal,  to  form  the  out- 
side. These  pieces  are  about  eighteen  inches 
long.  They  are  afterwards  joined  together  by  a 
process  called  lining.  But  a  very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  recently  made  in  the  maiiuracture 
of  leaden  pipes,  by  drawing  them  in  a  manner 
similar  lo  wire.  The  lead  to  form  the  pipe  it 
cast  upon  a  mandril  of  ihe  diameter  of  the  inside 
of  the  pipe,  but  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  equal 
the  whole  pipe  in  weight;  it  is  then  fastened 
upon  one  end  of  a  cylindric  sleel  mandril,  and 
the  lead  is  pulled  through  different  sued  hole* 
till  the  pipe  is  of  sufficient  length  and  thickness. 
These  pipes  can  be  drawn  to  the  length  of  eight 
or  ten  feet.  The  power  required,  however,  is 
very  great,  which  is  one  objection  to  the  method. 
They  arr  also  liable  lo  flaws ;  for,  if  the  casting 
happen  to  be  imperfect,  the  imperfection  li  much 
increased  and  extended  by  the  process  of  draw- 
ing. 

This  roanufaclurc  has  been  much  improved  by 
passing  Ihe  lead  upon  the  mandni  Ihtougrt 
grooved  rollers  of  different  sizes,  following  each 
other  in  succession.  The  power  required  ii 
much  less  than  tl  at  re<]uirea  for  drawing ;  and 
the  pipes  are  said  lo  be  superior  in  other  respects. 
See  PuMBiNo. 

Iran  pipti  are  cast  at  the  foundries  of  any  di- 
mensions; and,  for  durability  and  strength  com- 
bined, are  greatly  superior  to  any  other  material: 
they  may  he  procured  in  lengths  of  ten  iVrt,  and 
united  by  nuts  and  screws  paued  through 
flauiiches,  cast  on  the  ends  of  them.  Most  of  the 
water  companies  of  tbe  melropolii  liave,  within 
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mese  few  years  past,  adopted  cast-iron  pipes  for 
ilieir  mains;  they  are  usually  cast  in  lengths  of 
ten  feet,  with  an  enlarged  socket  at  one  end  of 
sufficient  site  to  receive  the  end  of  the  next 
|iipe  As  these  joints  cannot  be  driven  close,  to 
lit  like  wooden  joints,  they  require  some  cement. 
To  apply  this,  the  joint  is  first  caulked,  by  driv- 
ing; a  small  quantity  of  hemp  down  to  the 
bottom  of  it  with  a  blunt  chisel,  and  then  filling 
the  remainder  of  the  socket  with  iron  cement, 
which  i<  a  compoMtion  of  borings  or  turnings  of 
cast-iron,  mixed  up  with  sulphur  and  sal  ammo- 
niac. This  is  moistened  with  water,  and  rammed 
into  the  cavity ;  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron 
borings  unites  them  into  one  mass,  and  at  the 
same  time  expands  the  bulk  of  the  cement,  so  as 
to  fill  up  all  the  space.  Another  method,  much 
used  for  large  pipes,  is  to  have  two  ears  project- 
ing from  each  pipe  at  the  joint,  lhroui(li  which 
screw-bolts  are  pitted,  to  draw  them  close.  The 
joints  are  sometimes  filled  with  lead  run  in 
whilst  melted. 

Of  late  years  pipes  made  of  potter)-  have  also 
been  brought  much  into  use ;  and  Bell,  of  Bir- 
mingham, obtained  in  1808  his  majesty's  letters 
patept  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufactur- 
ing the  following  kind  : — 

'  It  has  been  found,'  says  he,  '  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  pumps  or  pipes  for  conducting  water 
from  water-works  which  have  been  made  of 
wood,  or  iron,  lead,  or  any  other  metallic  sub- 
stances, have  been  objected  to ;  the  nature  of 
my  improvement  is,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
aforesaid  objections,  which  I  completely  perform 
by  making  tubes  of  porcelain  pottery,  and  vari- 
ous compositions  which  are  vitrifiable,  and  not 
liable  to  corrosion  or  decay.  These  tubes  are 
formed  in  such  a  way  at  the  ends  as  to  fit  one 
within  the  other,  which  I  connect  or  unite  toge- 
ther by  cement,  so  as  to  make  them  water  or  air 
tight.  And  by  tlie  addition  of  any  number  of 
these  tubes,  connected  as  aforesaid,  I  form  one 
complete  tube  or  pipe  to  any  extent  which  may 
be  required.  I  prefer  the  method  of  enclosing 
them  in  cast-iron  pipes  or  cases,  which  are  to  be 
made  in  various  ways  and  forms  ;  which  pipes  or 
cases  serve  as  defenders  of  these  porcelain  or 
pottery  tubes,  to  prevent  breaking  or  bunting. 
Cases  or  pipes  may  be  made  of  wood,  and  vari- 
ous other  substances,  for  enclosing  these  porce- 
lain or  pottery  tubes  or  pipes  ;  but,  for  the  sake 
of  compactness,  strength,  and  durability,  I 
recommend  cast-iron  cases,  boxes,  or  pipes. 
Tliere  are  compound  metals  which  are  less  cor- 
rosive than  the  real  metals  as  aforesaid,  of  which 
tubes  may  be  made,  and  if  enclosed  in  the  man- 
ner before  described  would  be  useful  in  conduct- 
ing water  and  various  liquids,  cither  hot  or  cold, 
for  particular  purpose;  as  also  thin  tubes,  made 
of  wood,  which  may  be  prepared  for  durability 
by  boilini;  it,  or  burning  or  charring  it,  which 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  its  breeding  or  har- 
bouring iiKCcts,  Sec'  Of  these  last,  in  addition 
to  his  porcelain  or  pottery  tubes  enclosed,  he 
claims  the  invention. 

The  Manchester  Water- Works  Company  cm- 
ploy  j^tfnf  /»/it'>  fur  the  conveyance  of  their  water, 
ami  tlic  sluiie  which  they  have  I'uund  most  suit- 
able lu  their  purpose  comes  from  a  i]uarry  at 


Fox-Hilt,  in  the  parish  of  Gorling-P  ^ 
Gloucestershire,  which  is  very  like  the  I'onln 
stone ;  but  the  latter  is  the  more  dense  or  speci- 
fically heavy,  in  the  proportion  of  »eventeeD  lo 
sixteen  ;  that  is,  the  Fox-hill  stone  requires 
seventeen  cubical  feet  to  the  ton,  but  sixteen  frei 
only  of  tlie  Portland-stone  go  to  the  ton.  Thf 
following  method  is  used  in  boring  the  stoot  for 
pipes  : — the  first  mover  is  a  steam-engine  of  t 
power  adapted  to  the  work,  giving  a  toUUxy 
motion  to  a  shaft  placed  horizontally,  and  niii- 
niiig  from  one  end  of  the  works  to  the  other,  TTie 
works  are  divided  into  compartments,  ad)  of 
which  serves  for  the  boring  of  four  pipes  it  Iki 
same  time ;  by  means  of  what  is  known  to  me- 
chanics by  the  name  of  the  bevel-geer,  motion  a 
communicated  from  the  main  horizontal  shaft  la 
a  vertical  arbor,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  «M. 
The  routory  motion  of  this  wheel,  by  means  (f 
a  crank  bar,  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to  tke 
larger  wheel,  and  this  latter  motion  is  such  it  to 
give  rather  more  than  a  complete  rotation  to 
each  of  four  smaller  wheels  placed  oppoutc ; 
with  respect  to  the  larger  wheel,  the  mutual  cun- 
nexioti  between  them  and  it  being  by  meins  of 
teeth  or  cogs.  Thus  Uie  smill  wlieels  go  lbnn|k 
somewhat  more  than  a  complete  rotation  id  oat 
direction,  and  then  rather  mote  than  a  complttt 
rotation  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  io  oa 
alternately.  On  tfie  vertical  shafts,  beneath  it 
smaller  wheels,  are  placed  iron  tubes,  which  M 
suffered  to  act  by  their  own  wtighti  upos  Ite 
stones  to  be  bored,  and  by  means  of  their  rota- 
tion to  bore  those  stones  by  attrition.  The  tuam 
are  cut  into  lengths  of  six  oi  eiglu  fret,  til 
bored  into  pipes  of  various  diameten.  Win 
the  pipes  are  of  fourteen  inches  diamelM  'tm 
thickness  of  stone  allowed  »  about  bn  iacfaM. 
The  tubes  by  which  the  boring  is  eflecttd  anof 
course  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  aad  ««i|b 
about  one  hundred  aud  a  halt  They  are  nude  <( 
thin  plate  iron,  except  their  circular  run  or  loli 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  about  half  an  inck  Ihidu 
As  the  attrition  wears  away  the  stones  oo  wtotk 
the  soles  of  the  tubes  test,  ttiey  sink  Iowa  m' 
lower ;  a  semi-fluid  mixture  of  sand  and  ad* 
runs  down  from  the  small  wheels  at  tke  lofi  tf 
the  tubes,  keeping  the  whole  moist,  and  curjtf 
off  the  particles  of  stone  a*  it  is  bomi. 

Copper-pipes  are  made  of  copper  plale  tand 
up  and  soldered,  and  arc  much  used  in  disliU«n' 
work,  because  tliey  can  b«  tinned  withinsid*,  id 
then  communicate  no  taint :  but  they  art  too  (C 
pensive  for  ordinary  use. 

FifES  or  m  Orgak.    See  Gicac. 

Pipes,  Sea,  in  zoology,  arc  univalred  Mtt, 
of  an  oblong  figure,  terminating  io  a  poA 
sometimes  a  little  bending,  and  loniWti* 
straight.  Sea  ears,  6gures  of  which  wt  IbK* 
given  along  with  sea-pipes,  are  also  oaiviH' 
fiat  shells,  resembling  in  shape  Ifae  ear  of*  ■* 
In  sea  ears  it  b  not  i."'-....>....>n  to  find  B"^ 
(learls,  the  seeds  of  xv  I  >'a  fauni  ia  )h 

middle  of  their  cavil  i  ire  of  tbtfaMt 

naker  or  mother-of-pearl  color.  Tliei*  are  nd^ 
on  botli  sides;  tlio»e  without  forrn  a  hiai  «l 
volute  or  spire,  Icnninating  in  an  cy«.  in) 
shells  tlivre  is  u  row  uf  rviund  hole*,  six  of  < 
t;cncra]ly  go  quite  through.    Tb«(  m  k  i 
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M,  whidi  14  longer  in  proportion  to  its 
ml  much  less  common,  for  it  is  never 
n  our  Mas.  Tliere  is  anotlior,  very  fine 
ia,  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  neitlier  nal(crc<l 
rfotaled  as  the  others  arc ;  the  inner  rim 
1,  aoA  at  tome  distance  from  the  outer. 
i  pipes  are  dislint^uished  from  sea  worms 
Of  iheir  pipes  single  ;  whereas  the  otiiers 
K  aswmblage  of  pipes  joined  together. 
I  worms,  from  the  number  and  junction 
r  puts,  are  mullivalves.  The  shells  of 
sAed  dental  es  and    antiles,   are  distin- 

ffom  each  other  only  by  their  size,  the 
li«ifig  much  the  least.  The  sea-pencil,  or 
t  cpout,  is  tlie  most  remarkable  shell  of 
5e,  and   must  be  considered  as  having  a 

character,  cither  by  its  form,  which  is 
,  or  the  sinijularily  of  its  superior  e\lre- 
«liicb  is  perforated  like  the  spout  of  a 
g  pot.  llie  shell,  pierced  with  many 
»  found  with  its  natural  covering  in  our 
It  is  finely  nakered  within,  and  in  the 
of  its  hollow  or  cavity  contains  many 
arb. 

«  (Francis  Le\  an  eminent  English 
I  th*  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Kent,  de- 
I  from  a  Walloon  family.  Ilis  father 
D  a  liberal  e<lucation,  but  his  genius  led 

painting,  in  which  he  had  a  peculiar 
for  be  needed  but  to  sec  a  face  once,  and 
point  OS  exact  a  likeness  as  if  the  iierinn 
oAen.  lie  also  painted  landscnjies  well ; 
Igblcd  in  (Kiinting  faces  peculiarly  strik- 
wlf.  lie  likewise  modelled  figures  in 
liie  life.  In  his  travels  he  was  e(|iially 
eal.  He  «f)en  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
I  the    Netherlands,  Germany,  and  even 

without  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  or 
f  Ihcm  of  his  return.  He  died  in  Alder- 
ry  in  1740,  in  consequence  of  his  surgeon 
ry  when  bleeding  him. 
myology.  See  Trioi.a. 
m.  111  iKjuui'y,  pepper;  a  genus  of  the 
I  order,  and  diandria  class  of  plants; 
order  second,  piperita;.  There  arc  twenty 
;  themMi  remarkable  arc : — 1.  F.amalago, 

tpepjier,  and  the  piper  ineqiiale,  with 
r  species,  arc  indigenous,  and  named 
Lor  pep|)cry  elders.  The  first  bears  a 
i^  oo  wliich  are  attached  a  numlwr  of 
b  of  IIh!  size  of  mustard.  The  whole 
H  the  exact  taste  of  the  East  India  black 

.  bcteliim,  the  betel,  or  betic,  is  a  creep- 
1  climbing  plant  like  the  ivy ;  and  its 
I  good  deaJ  resemble  those  of  the  citron, 
arf  are  longer  and  narrower  at  the  ex- 
it grows  in  all  parLi  of  India,  hut 
best  in  moist  places.    The  natives  culti- 

Blhe  vine,  pl.tcing  props  for  it  to  climb 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant  it 
liee  which  bears  the  areca  nut.  At 
the  day,  anil  even  in  the  night,  the 
I  ahvw  ilie  leaves  of  tlie  betel,  tlie  bittcr- 
f  which  is  corrected  by  ihe  areca  thai  is 
id  up  in  them,  Tliere  is  constantly 
"l  it  the  chinam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime 
ells.  Tlie  rich  frequently  add  per- 
atify  tlicir  vanity,  or  their  •■cn- 


suality;  as  it  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  love. 
Betel  is  taken  afler  meals  ;  it  is  chewed  during  a 
visit ;  it  is  ufferf<l  when  you  meet,  and  when  you 
separate ;  in  short,  notliing  is  to  be  done  witliout 
belcl.  If  it  is  prejudicial  to  die  leetli,  it  ;issists 
and  strenc^lhens  the  stomach.  At  least,  it  is  a 
general  fashion  that  prevails  throughout  India. 

3.  P.  inequalc,  the  long  pepper  of  Jamaica. 
The  bush  grows  taller  tlian  the  amalago.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  smootli,  and  sliining.  The  fruit 
is  similar  to  tlie  long  pepper  of  the  shops  but 
sm:iller.  The  common  people  in  .lamaica  sea- 
son their  messes  with  tlie  black  pepiier.  To  ijre- 
scrvc  both,  the  fruit  may  be  slightly  scalded 
when  green,  then  dried,  and  wrapped  in  paper. 

4.  P.  siriboa,  witli  oval,  licart-sna[ieil,  nerved 
leaves,  and  reflexed  spikes.  Thi.s  is  the  plant 
which  produces  the  pepper  used  in  food.  It  is 
a  shrub  whose  root  is  small,  fibrous,  and  llexible; 
it  rises  into  a  stem,  wliich  requires  a  tree  oi  % 
prop  to  support  it.  Its  wood  has  the  same  sott 
of  knots  as  the  vine;  and,  when  it  is  dry,  it  ex- 
actly resembles  the  vine  branch,  llie  leaves, 
which  have  a  strong  smell  and  u  pungent  taste, 
are  of  an  oval  shape;  but  they  dimioLsli  towards 
the  extremity,  and  terminate  in  a  point.  From 
the  llower  buds,  which  are  while,  and  are  some- 
times ]ilaccd  in  the  middle  and  sometimes  at  the 
extremity  of  Ihe  branches,  arc  produced  small 
l>erries  resembling  lliose  of  the  currant  tree. 
Eiicli  of  these  contains  between  twenty  and  tliirty 
corns  of  |H>p|x;r  ;  they  are  commonly  gjithcred  in 
Octoljer,  and  exposed  lo  tlie  sun  seven  or  eiglit 
days.  The  fruit,  which  was  green  at  first  and 
afterwards  red,  when  stripped  of  its  <x>veriiig, 
assumes  the  appeanince  it  lias  when  wc  see  it 
The  largest,  heaviest,  and  least  shrivelled,  is  the 
liest.  The  pepper  plant  flourishes  in  the  islands 
of  .lava,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  parti- 
cularly on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  not  sown 
but  planted  ;  and  great  nicety,  is  required  in  the 
choice  of  the  shoots.  It  produces  do  fruit  till 
the  end  of  tliree  years  ;  but  bears  so  plentifully 
the  three  succeeding  years,  that  some  plants 
yield  Ixitween  six  and  seven  pounds  of  pcin)er. 
Tlie  bark  tlien  begins  to  shrink ;  and  the  shrub 
declines  so  fast  that  in  twelve  years  it  ceases 
bearing.  Tlie  culture  of  pepjier  is  not  difBcuU: 
it  is  sufficient  to  plant  it  in  a  rich  soil,  and  care- 
fully to  pull  tip  tlic  weeds  that  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance rou  od  its  roots,  especially  tlie  first  three 
years.  As  the  sun  is  highly  nccessiry  to  the  growth 
of  the  pepper  plant,  when  it  is  ready  to  b^,  the 
trees  that  support  it  must  be  lopped  to  prevent 
their  shade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When  the 
season  is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  llie  head  of 
ihe  plant.  Without  this  precaution,  there  would 
be  too  m«ich  wood,  and  little  fruit.  See  a  full 
account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  pepper  in 
Sumatra,  in  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  or 
New  Annual  Ucgister,  1783.  The  |>eppcr  ex- 
[lorted  from  M.alabar,  which  was  formerly  en- 
tirely in  the  liands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  at 

Present  divided  between  the  l>ulcb,  British,  and 
rench,  amounts  to  about  10,000,000  weight. 
PIPElllNK  is  a  name  given  to  a  new  vege- 
table principle  extracle<l  from  black  pep(>er  by 
M.    IVUeticr.     To  obtain  it,  black    |>op|>er  was 
digested  repeatedly  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
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rvapora'.ed,  until  a  (atty  resinous  matter  was 
l<ft.  This,  on  being  washed  in  warm  water,  be- 
came of  a  good  green  color.  It  had  a  hot  and 
burning  taite;  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol,  less 
so  in  ether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gave 
it  a  fine  scarlet  color.  The  alcoholic  solution 
after  some  days  deposited  crystals  ;  which  were 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  in  alcohol 
and  elher.  They  then  formed  colorless  four- 
sided  prisms,  with  single  inclined  terminations. 
They  have  scarcely  any  taste.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  a  small  portion;  but  not  coW  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid :  from  which 
combination  feather-formed  crystals  are  obtained, 
lliis  substance  fuses  at  212°  Fahrenheit.  Tlie 
fatly  matter  left  after  extracting  the  piperine  is 
solid  at  a  temperature  near  32°,  but  liquifies  at 
a  slight  heat.  It  has  an  extremely  bitter  and 
acrid  taste,  is  very  slightly  volatile,  lending 
rather  to  decompose  than  to  rise  in  vapor.  It 
may  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  oils :  one 
volatile  and  balsamic ;  the  other  more  fixed,  and 
containing  the  acrimony  of  the  pepper. 

Pipe  Tree.    The  lilac  tree. 

Pipe  Tree,  in  botany.    See  Strikoa. 

PIPKIN,  n.  t.  Diminutive  of  pipe,  a  ves- 
sel.    A  small  earthen  boiler. 

Some  officer  might  give  consent 
To  a  Urge  covered  piptcin  in  his  tent.       A'ln^. 

A  pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  wbIIls.  Pope. 

PIPLEY,  or  PiPALi,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Orissa,  district  of  Mohurbunge, 
situated  on  the  Subuenreeka  River,  twenty-two 
miles  north-east  from  Balasore.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeentli  century  this  was  a  great 
resort  of  European  trade,  whence  the  Dutch 
shipped  annually  2000  tons  of  salt :  and  the 
first  permission  obtained  by  tlie  English  from  the 
Mogul  emperors  to  trade  with  Bengal  was  re- 
stricted to  this  place,  now  almost  unknown. 
Since  that  period  the  floods  have  washed  away 
great  part  of  the  town. 

PI  PLY,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
district  of  Cuttak,  lliirty  miles  south  from  the 
town  of  Cuttak. 

PIP'PIN,  n.  t.  Dutch puppytghe. — Skinner. 
A  sharp  apple. 

You  sliail  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 
we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  (;rafiiag. 

Sfutkspfttre, 

Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  smal  1  spots  or 
pips  that  usually  appear  on  the  sides  of  ihem  :  some 
are  called  stone  j'ippins  from  their  olxlurateness ; 
some  Kentish  pxppint,  because  they  agree  well  with 
that  soil  ;  others  French  pippint,  having  their  origi- 
nal from  France,  which  is  the  best  bearer  of  any  of 
thoe  pippint  ;  the  Holland  pippin  and  the  russet 
jiqipni,  from  it*  rusiet  hue ;  but  such  as  are  distin- 
guisheiil  by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  jnppini  are 
of  equal  goodness;  they  ate  generally  a  very  pleasant 
fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  slender  bearers. 

Mortimrr't  Hiubandiy, 

Entertain  yourself  with  a  pippin  roasted. 

Worwy. 

The  pippin-women  I  look  upon  as  fabulous. 

Additon, 

His  foaming  tusks  Id  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  'midst  those  thundering  speara  an  oiange  place. 

King. 
This  pippin  shall  another  trial  mtke  : 

Bwfram  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take.  Gay. 


Ob  twigs  of  hawthorn  be  regaled. 
Oopippiiu'  russet  peel, 

And  when  his  juicy  sallads  failed. 
Sliced  cairot  pleased  him  well. 

Pippin,  or  Pippen.    See  Py»i'». 

PIPllA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
the  order  of  passeres.     Latham  gives  it 
of  manakin,  and  so  does  Uuffon,  who  i: 
tliat  it  was  bestowed  upon  ihem  by  Iht^ 
settlers  in  Surinam.     Latham  describes 
five  different  sjiecies,  and  five  variel 
general  character  is,  that  the  bill  is  short, 
hard,  and  slightly  incurvated,  and  tbe 
are  naked,     llie  middle  toe  is  connec 
outer  as  far  as  the  third  joint-  this 
however,  is  not  universal,  some  s|)ecies 
in  this  particular.    The  tail  is  short.    ~ 
has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  geoi 
or   titmouse.      They   are    supposed   to 
South  America  only,  but  Mr.  Latham 
many  of  those  species  which  be  has  di 
that  came  from  other  parts,  which  cei 
long  to  this  genus. — Buffon  differs  widel 
arrangement  from  him,  and  only  eno 
species,     lie  gives  the  following  accoi 
genus  in  general : — '  Tbe  natural  habits 
to  them  all  were  not  known,  and  the  e 
tions  wh'.oli  have  been  made  are  still  ins 
to  admit  an  exact  detail.     We  shall  onl 
the  remarks  communicated  to  us  by  So 
Manoncour,  who  saw   many   of  these  I 
their  native  climates.    They  inhabit  tbe  ^ 
forests  in  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Ml 
emerge  from  their  recesses  to  visit  the 
grounds  of  tlie  vicinity  of  the  plantatiool 
fly  with  considerable  swiftness,  but  alwi 
small  height,  and  to  shori  distances  ;  tht] 
perch  on  the  summits  of  trees,  but  on  the 
bninches  ;  they  feed  upon  small  wild  in 
also  eat  insects.    They  generally  occur  ii 
bodies  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  same  sped 
sometimes  intermingle  with  other  flocks 
same  genus,  or  even  of  a  different  genu 
as  the  Cayenne  warblers,  &c.     It  is  col 
in  the  morning  that  they  are  found  thus 
bled,  and  then  seem  to  be  joyous,  bbA 
their  delicate  little  notes.     The  freshnefl 
air  seems  to  inspire  the  song;  for  they  M 
during  the  burning  heat  of  the  dav,  and  i 
and  letire  to  the  shade  of  the  thickest 
the  forest.    This  habit   is  observed,  ind 
many  kinds  of  birds,  and  even  in  thoM 
woods  of  France,  where  they  collect  ta 
tbe  morning  and  evening;   but   the  ■ 
never  assemble  in  the  evening,  and  and 
gelher  only  from  sun-rise  to  nine  or  twt; 
A.  M.  and  remain  aeparale  during  the  ra 
day  and  the  succeeaing  night.     In  gcM 
prefer  a  cool  humid  sllualioo,  though  thl 
frequent  marshes  or  the  margins  of  laka 

1.  P.  musicalis,  or,  as  Mr.  Lathn 
the  tuneful  manakin.     Its  length  it  ' 
the  bill  is  dusky,  the  forehead  yi 
crown  and  nape  blue :    the  rhin, 
head  below  the  eyes,  and  tbe  throat, 
the  upper  pari  of  the  back,  the  wiogi, 
tail,  are  dusky  black  :  the  tail  is  wi 
lower  part  of  the  back  and  nirop,  the 
vent,  luiti  thighs,  are  oning»<oIured ; 
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is  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  where  it  has 
'  name  of  oi]ganiste  from  its  note,  fonn- 
npletesl  octave  in  the  most  agreeable 
Be  note  successirely  aAer  another.  It 
,  to  be  uncommon,  but  not  easy  to  be 
he  the  creeper,  it  perpetually  shifts  to 
;lc  port  of  the  branch  from  the  specta- 
lo  as  to  elude  his  vigilance.     It  is  most 

very  bird  mentioned  by  Du  Piatz, 
led,  whose  notes,  he  says,  are  so  varied 
,  and  which  warbles  so  tenderly,  that 

tave  heard  it  value  much  less  the  song 
ttingBle.  It  is  said  to  sing  for  nearly  two 
wot  scarce  taking  breath,  and,  after  a 

about  the  same  time,  begins  again. 

who  himself  has  heard  it,  says  tlut  it 
tod  on  an  oak,  neai  the  house  he  was 

opricola,  the  crested  manakin,  is  about 
n  a  small  pigeon,  being  about  ten  or 
dies  long.  Ine  bill  is  about  an  inch 
illcr  long,  and  of  a  yellowish  color. 
if  Aimisl^  with  a  double  round  crest ; 
il  color  of  the  plumage  is  orange,  in- 
I  stflron;  the  wing-coverts  are  loose 
(d;  the  quills  are  partly  white  and 
wn :  the  tail  feathers  are  twelve ;  the 
of  the  ten  middle  ones  is  of  an  orange 
ace  to  the  ends  they  are  brown ;  the 
ben  are  brown,  and  the  base  half  of 
■«b  is  orange ;  all  are  similarly  fringed ; 
r  tail  coverts  are  very  long,  loosely 
lod  square  at  the  ends;  the  legs  and 
'.  yellow.  The  female  is  altogether 
e«pt  the  under  wing-coverts,  which  are 
M  orange ;  the  crest  is  neither  so  com- 

loujided  as  that  of  tlie  male.  Both 
I  females  are  at  first  gray,  or  of  a  very 
m,  inclining  to  brown.  The  male  does 
la  Ike  orange  color  till  the  second  year, 
m  the  female  the  full  brown.  'This 
apeeies,'  says  Latham,  '  inhabits  vari- 
M  Surinam,  Cayenne,  and  Guiana,  in 
latioos ;  but  is  nowhere  so  frequent  as 
ooataio  Luca,  near  the  river  Oyapoc, 
I  mouolain  Courouaye,  near  the  river 
,  whne  they  build  in  the  cavernous 
iml  the  darkest  recesses.  They  lay  two 
.  ihe  «iie  of  those  of  a  pigeon, 
.1  of  a  few  dry  bits  of  sticks. 
ID  gcner;il  very  shy,  but  have  been  fre- 
laoBcd,  intomuch  as  to  run  at  large 
e  poultry.  It  is  said  tliat  the  female, 
has  hid  eggs  for  some  years,  and  ceases 
aONr  becomes  at  the  ensuing  moult  of 
eelar  at  the  male,  and  may  be  mistaken 
in  ihia  imitating  the  females  of  various 
pontarjr,  such  as  the  peacock,  pheasant, 

p4To.  (Itc  A  most  complete  pair  is 
rtr         '  II.'     Our  author  describes 

gf  '  ,  which  he  calls  the  Pe- 

nakm.  1'  i*  longer  than  the  preced- 
anlly  lo  the  Uil,  and  the  upper  coverts 
OM  tnincaled  at  the  ends;  the  wing 
■  MX  fringed  as  in  the  rock  manakin. 
Wit  ia  not  *o  welt  delined  as  in  that 
•Mml  color  of  the  plumage  inclines 
«d;  <kc  aeoood  coverts  and  rump  are 
,  ceior  I  tbe  wings  and  tail  are  black  ; 


the  bill  and  legs  are  as  in  the  last  described. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Peru,  whence  its  name. 

riyUA,  or  PiotATOwN,  a  post  town  of  Mi- 
ami county,  Ohio,  on  the  Great  Miami,  130 
miles  from  its  mouih  ;  eight  miles  north  of  Troy, 
thirty  south  of  Wanaghkanetta,  sixty-seven 
W.  N.  W.  of  Columbus,  125  south  of  Fort 
Meigs.  It  is  delightfully  situated,  and  is  a  flou- 
rishing town. 

PI'QUANT,  adj.  Fr.  piquant.  Piercing; 
stimulating  to  the  taste. 

Some  think  their  wits  asleep,  eicept  they  dart  out 
somewhat  that  a  piquant,  and  to  the  quick  ;  that  is  a 
vein  that  would  be  bridled  ;  and  men  ought  to  find 
the  diffsrence  between  tUtoess  and  bitterness 

liacon'a  Kuayt, 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  a  last- 
ing memory  of  having  been  fiiptanUy,  though  wittily, 
taunted.  iMie. 

Men  make  theii  railleries  as  jii^uant  as  they  can 
to  wound  the  deeper.       Oirvemnsnt  of  the  Tottgue. 

There  are  vast  mountains  of  a  transparent  rock, 
extremely  solid,  and  as  ftqiumt  to  tbe  tongue  as  salt. 

Adduon  on  Italy. 

PIQUE,  n.  t.  &  r.  a.  Fr.  jwpu,  piguer.  Ill 
will ;  offence  taken  ;  petty  malevolence  :  to  touch 
with,  or  provoke  to  ill  will  ;  also,  with  the  reci- 
procal pronoun,  to  value ;  to  fix  reputation  as  on 
a  point.     F  r.  $e  piijtier. 

He  had  never  any  the  least  f<?H*,  difference,  or  jea- 
lousy with  the  king  his  father.   Bacon'a  Henry  Vtf. 

Men  take  up  )nques  and  diipleasures  at  others, 
and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  person  must 
partake  of  his  fats.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  he  have  thtpijme  and  long, 
Tis  still  for  something  in  tbe  wrong  ; 
As  women  long,  when  they're  with  child, 
For  things  extravagant  and  wild.       Hutiibnu, 
Add  long  prescription  of  established  laws. 
And  pique  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause. 
And  shame  of  change.  Dryden. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  and  which  are  called  the  learned,  languages  ; 
and  piq^ie  themselves  upon  their  skill  id  them. 

locke. 
Out  of  a  penonal   pifw  to  thoie  in  service,   ha 
stands  as  a  looker-on,  when   tbe  government  is  at- 
tacked. AHiton. 
Piqued  by  Protogcnes'  fanjc, 
From  Cos  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came. 
To  see  a  rival  and  a  friend, 
Prepared  to  censure  or  commend.  Prior. 
Why  pi^iic  all  mortals,  that  affect  a  name! 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame  !       P<>pe. 
The  lady  was  piqued  by  her  indiflerence,  and  began 
lo  mention  going  away.                   Female  Quiiote. 

PiouE,  Fr.  in  music,  or  Piquiren,  a  Ger- 
man expression  for  staccato ;  but  these  terms 
apply  more  generally  lo  violin  pa.s<iages,  because 
they  denote  a  greater  degree  of  staccato  execu- 
tion than  the  piano  forte  is  capable  of  producing. 

PIQUEER'ER,  n.».  Rather  pickeerer.  Ital. 
pifrorc.     A  robber ;  plunderer. 

When  the  guardian  professed  to  engage  in  factioa, 
the  word  wa>  given,  that  the  guardian  would  sood 
be  seconded  by  some  other  picqueenn  from  the  same 
camp.  Bm/>. 

PIQUET,  1.  I.  Fr.  picfutt.  A  game  at 
cards.    See  Picquet. 
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she  fominonly  went  up  at  ten, 
Vu\Kw\pHintt  wa*  in  lite  •jfiy.  Pritir. 

InitraJ  of  entertaining  thcnKselvcs  at  omlirt:  or  f'i* 
furl,  tliuy  would  wrrslle  and  pitch  the  bar.  S/itriiilar. 

I'lKA  AcANGATA,  the  name  of  >  I<nsili;ui 
fisli  whicli  resembles  the  perch  in  size  and 
shape,  seldom  exceeding  four  or  five  inclies  in 
tRn!;tli ;  iLi  mouth  is  small ;  its  tail  forked.  i)n 
the  back  it  has  only  one  long  (in,  supported  by 
rigid  and  prickly  spines.  Tliis  fin  it  can  depress 
at  pleasure,  and  sink  within  a  cavity  in  the  back. 
Its  scales  arc  of  a  silvery  while  color ;  it  is 
wholesome  and  well  tasted. 

PiRA  CoAiiA,  the  name  of  an  American  fish  of 
the  tnitaccous  kind,  of  a  very  delicate  flavor.  It 
ijTows  to  twelve  inches ;  its  nose  is  pointe<l,  and 
its  mouth  large,  but  without  teeth ;  the  upper 
jaw  is  lons^er  tlian  the  under  one,  and  haiii.'s 
over  like  a  cartilajpnous  prominence;  its  eyes 
are  very  lan;e,  and  its  tail  is  forked  ;  under  each 
of  liif  cill  fins  there  is  aboard  of  six  while  fila- 
ments, covered  with  silvery  scales.     Miircfirmf. 

I'liiA  I'lXANUA,  another  iirasilian  fish  of  the 
tunliis  or  wrasse  kind,  called  by  some  Ihe  pat- 
visch.  It  is  generally  about  four  or  five  inches 
long;  its  mouth  is  pretty  large,  and  fiimished 
with  very  small,  and  very  sharp  teeth;  its  head 
is  small,  but  its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent, 
the  pupil  being  of  a  fine  turquoise  color,  and 
the  iris  yellow  and  red  in  a  variety  of  shades. 
The  coverings  of  the  gills  end  in  a  triangul.ir 
figure,  and  are  terminated  by  a  short  spine  or 
prickle ;  iti  scales  are  very  small,  and  so  evenly 
arranged,  and  closely  laid  on  the  flesh,  that  it  is 
very  smoolh  to  the  touch ;  its  tail  is  roundwl  at 
the  end  ;  its  whole  body,  head,  tail,  and  fins,  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  color,  variegated  all  over  with 
very  beaiiliful  blood-colored  spots  :  these  are 
round,  and  of  the  size  of  hemp  seed  on  the 
back  and  sides,  and  something  larger  on  the 
Ix'lly  ;  the  fins  are  all  spotted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  are  all  marked  with  an  edge  of  red.  It 
is  caught  among  the  rocks,  and  .ibout  the  shores, 
and  is  a  very  well  tasted  fish. 

I'lUACY,  n.j.  \      ¥t.   pirate;  I-tl.  pi- 

l'l'llAtc,n.  (.  fc  0.  n.  Jra/a;    (Sreek  irtiparq;. 

I'litAT'iCAi,  oi/;.  J  Kobliery  at  sea  ;  a  sea- 
robber  :  to  take  by  robbery  :  predatory  ;  consist- 
ini;  with  robbery  :  all  these  terms  have  been  me- 
taphorically applie<l  by  iKioksellers  and  authnrs, 
to  the  fraudulent  invasion  of  Coptrk^ut,  which 
see. 

Piralti  all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  out  mi  much 
in  Ihe  right  of  tlieir  own  fean,  as  upon  the  IntnJ  of 
human  society.  Ilunm. 

Having  gotten  together  ship*  and  barks,  frll  lu  a 
kind  of  ftinititiU  trade,  robbing,  spoiling,  and  laking 
prisoners  the  shiun  ol   all  natious.  /(/. 

Our  galUnU,  in  their  (mh  gale  of  fortune,  began 
to  scum  the  sea  with  their  ytracita,  C'-drev. 

Now  shall  tlie  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  lie  free 
From  both  thus«  fates  of  storms  anil  ;iii'/cu.  H'aUtr. 

Mil  prelcoce  fur  making  war  upon  his  iieighliuura 
WIS  ihcir  piraeia ;  though  he  practiwd  tlic  Mine 
Irailc.  Arhulkunl. 

Wlwn  tliey  were  a  little  got  out  of  Ihcir  former 
condilion,  they  robtvd  at  land  and  piraleH  by  sea. 

M. 
Reltlii,  if  hutineu  or  the  thirst  of  gaiit 

Engage  your  jourasy  o'er  the  palbkat  main, 
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Where  savoxe  nivin icek  thiouck  na 
J'bc  lives  of^othera,  veot'raut  of  tlnir 


Hie  errors  of  tlie  press  were  tnultipl'ie 
ctit  printers ;  to  not  one  of  whom   I   c*i 
other  eocouragement  than  thai  of  not 
ihcm. 

I'iBACv,  by  the  ancient  common  In 
milted   by  a  subject,  was  held  to  be  a 
treason,  being  contrary  to  bis  natural  a 
and,  by  an  alien,  to  be  felony  only  : 
sinie  the  statute  of  treasons,  25  Edw 
it  Ls  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  siibji 
merly  it  was  only  cognisable  by  the 
courts,  which  proceed  by  the  nilcs  o 
law.     But,  it  being  inconsistent  with 
ties  of  the  nation  that  any  man's  life 
taken  away,  unless  by  the  jinl'jnienl  of 
or  the  common  law  of  the  land,  the 
Hen.  Vlll.  c.  15  established  a  new  ji 
for  this  puqiose,  which  proceeds  act 
the  course  of  the  common   law.     Tin 
by  common  law,  consists   in  rommitl 
acls  of  robbery  and  depre<J:ilioii  upon 
seas,  which,  if  committed   u[ion    Ian 
luive  amounted  to  felony  there,     Hul.  I 
some  other  ofi°ences   are  made  piracy 
by  statute  II  and  13  W.  III.c.  7,  if  ai 
born  siibject  commits  any  act  of  ht«ti 
the  high  seas,  a,r<iinst  others  of  lli^ 
jccts,  under  color  of  a  commi.---. 
foreign  power;  thi.s,  though  it  wuniu  ■ 
act  of  war  in  an  alien,  shall  lie  constru 
in  a  subject.     And  farther,  any  comn 
other  seaf.iriiig  person,  l>etniying  hit  I 
runninif  away   with  any  ship,  Vnial,  | 
ammunilion,   or   giKids;    or    yieldinif 
voluntarily  to  a  pirate;  or  conspiring  I 
acts;  or  uny  jierson  assaulting   the  a 
of  a  vessel,  lo  hinder  him  from   fighti 
fence  of  his  ship;  or  confining  him, 
or  endeavouring  lo  cause  a  revolt 
shall,  for  each  of  these  offences,  be  i 
pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  shall  sid 
whether  he  be  pnncipal,  or  merely  a 
setting  fiirlh  such  pirates,  or  abetting 
the  fiict,  or  receiving  or  concealing  ll 
goods  after  il.     Hy  the  slaL  8  (ieo.  I._ 
trading  with  known  pimtes,  or 
with  ammunition,  or  fittiug  out 
that  purtiose,  or  in  anywise  corn 
ing,  confederating,  or  corresponding 
or  the  forcibly  boarding  any  roercli 
though  without  seizing  or  carrying  " 
destroying  or  throwing  any  of  Ihf 
board  ;  shall  be  deemed  piracy 
cessories  lo  piracy  as  are  described 
tute  of  king  W'llllain  are  det'hirvil  to 
{Kil  pirates ;  and  all  pimtea  conv  icird 
of  this  act  arc  ti'--'1"  fi''."-*   without 
clergy.     Hy  th<  '•■*  also(ta 

the  defence  of  n  'scls  agaia 

the  commanders  or  svsimen  wimDiln 
widows   of   xiich  srainen  as  arc 
piratical    cng^rincnt,    shall     he    cpti 
bounty,  to  be  divided  among  iticm, 
ing  oni^fiflieth  part  of  the  value  of  tl 
board  :  and  sucn  wounded  sramco 
tilled  to  the  fivriiun  of  Gmea« 
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len  ore,  except  ontjr  luch  as 
ivtil  ia  a  sliip  of  war.  And  if  the  coin- 
iball  behave  covmnlly,  by  not  dcfend- 
ihip,  if  she  curies  guns  or  arms ;  or 
hur^r  the  manners  from  iiKhtini;,  so 
into  the  hands  of  pirates ;  such 
forfeit  all  his  wai^,  and  sufl'cr 
i\:.>  imprisonment.  Lastly,  by  statute 
II.  c.  30,  any  natural  bom  subject  or 
,  who  io  time  of  war  shall  commit  hos- 
t  MB  against  any  of  his  fellow  subjects, 
Hmst  an  enemy  on  that  element,  is  liable 
rd  and  convicted  as  a  pirate. 
tEUS,  or  Pinxcs,  portus,  in  ancient  ge- 
^  k  celebrated  port  on  the  west  of  Athens, 

Km  BBturally  of  three  harbours  or  basins, 
ImU^  a  rillaee  of  Attica,  on  an  island ; 
distant  forty  stadia  from  Athens,  was 
by  two  loiif  walls,  and  itself  walled 
*itb  a  *ery  commodious  and  safe  liar- 
TIm  whole  of  its  compass  was  sixty 
tdirfing  the  Munychia.  Near  the  Fincut 
m  arpQlchre  of  Tliemistocles ;  whiiher 
k  conveyed  his  bones  from  Magnesia. 
■ML  of  the  I'lHEUs  is  narrow,  and  formed 
nxky  [mints,  one  belonijing  to  the  pro- 
'  o^  .Llion,  the  other  to  tlial  of  Alcimus. 
irsKe  three  stations  for  shipping ;  Kao- 
to  called  from  a  hero  of  that  name; 
^Hm,  from  a  temple  of  Venus ;  and 
itcsort  of  vessels  laden  with  ^raiii.  Here 
dcsuM  or  borough  town  of  the  same 
|Cofc  the  time  of  lliemistoclas,  who  re- 
klcd  the  exchangmg  its  triple  harbour  for 
|e  one  of  I'halerum,  both  as  more  capa- 
id  ai  better  situated  for  navigators.  The 
k  begun  by  him  when  arcliun,  in  the 
I  year  of  the  seventy-flftli  Olympiad, 
I  477 ;  and  afterwards  he  ur^ed  the  Athe- 
I  oooiplete  it  ax  the  importance  of  the 
MTVCd.    Thu  whole   fortification  was  of 

&  without  cement  or  other  material, 
and  iron,  which  were  used  to  hold 
I  (he  exterior  ranges  or  facings.  It  was 
that  the  loaded  carls  could  pass  on  it  in 
I  directions,  and  it  was  forty  cubits  high, 
M,  however,  only  half  what  he  had  de- 
,  Hippodamus,  a  celebrated  architect,  was 
td  to  lay  out  the  ground.  Five  porticoes, 
piling  formed  the  long  {xirtico,  were 
I  by  uc  ports.  I  lere  was  an  a^ora  or 
MtM,  and,  bttber  from  the  sea,  anotlier 
ffipyodamia.  Near  the  vessels  were 
p  wr  mahncn.  A  theatre  was  opened, 
r«m  raited,  and  the  i'irzus,  which  sur- 
|Im  city  in  utility,  began  to  equal  it  in 
The  cavities  and  windings  of  Munychia, 
ami  artificial,  were  filled  with  houses; 
,  whole  settlement,  comprehending  Phale- 
P  llw  potts  of  the  I'ineus,  with  the  arse- 
HmniKaiK  I.  the  famous  armory  of  which 
ft  die  aichitect,  and  the  slie<ts  for  300,  and 
bla  400i  triremes,  res4.>[Tibled  the  city  of 
iwbkfabildbeeti  planned  by  the  same  I  lip- 
The  pons,  on  the  commencement  of 
«— 1«"  war,  were  secured  with  chains. 
|i  were  itBtioned,aud  the  Pirsus  was  care- 
minA.  It  was  reduced  with  gicat  difli- 
f  8ytl^  who  deioolislicd  the  walU,  and 


set  fire  to  the  armory  and  arsenals.  In  the  civil 
war  it  was  in  a  defenceless  condition,  (.^alenus, 
lieutenant  U>  Cesar,  seized  it,  invested  Athens, 
and  ravaged  the  territory.  Strabo,  who  lived 
under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  ob- 
serves tliat  the  many  wars  had  destroyed  the  long 
walls,  with  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  and  had 
contracted  the  I'ineus  into  a  small  settlement  by 
the  ports  and  the  temple  of  .lupiter.  In  tiie 
second  century,  besides  liouses  for  triremes,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  remained,  with 
their  images  in  brass,  and  a  temple  of  Venus,  n 
portico,  and  tlie  tomb  of  Themislocles.  Tlie 
port  of  the  Pirxus  has  been  named  Porto  I.ione, 
from  its  marble  lion,  and  also  Porto  Draco.  The 
lion  was  a  piece  of  admirable  sculpture,  ten  feet 
high,  and  reposing  on  its  hinder  parts.  It  was 
pierced,  and,  as  some  think,  belonged  to  a  foun- 
tain. Near  Athens,  ia  tlie  way  to  Eleusis,  was 
another,  couchant ;  probably  its  companion. 
Both  these  were  removed  to  \enice  by  general 
Morosini,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  arsenal. 

PIKANKSl,  an  eminent  Venetian  architec. 
and  engraver,  bom  about  1711.  He  was  re- 
markable fur  a  bold  and  free  manner  of  etching, 
whereby  he  drew  his  figures  upon  the  plate  at 
once.     He  died  in  1780. 

Pirate  is  used  for  an  iirmed  ship  tliat  roams 
the  seas  without  any  legal  commission,  and 
seizes  or  plunders  every  vessel  she  meets  indis- 
criminately, whether  friends  or  enemies. 

PIRENE,  n  fountain  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
springing  below  the  top  of  the  Acrocorinthiis,  u 
high  and  sleep  mountain  which  hangs  over  C'o- 
rinthus.  Its  waters  were  agreeable  to  drink,  ex- 
tremely clear,  very  light  and  \m.\e.,  representing 
the  grief  of  Pirene,  and  the  paleness  brought  on 
by  the  too  eager  pursuits  of^  the  Muses.  Plin. 
Paus.  Stiah.  Athen.  Pers. 

PiRF.Nc,  in  mythology,  a  daughter  of  the  river 
god  Achelous,  who  had  two  sons  by  Neptune, 
named  Leches  and  Cenchrius,  from  whom  the 
two  harbours  of  Corinth  were  named.  The 
latter  was  lulled  by  Diana,  and  Pirene  was  so 
disconsolate  for  his  death  that  she  went  con- 
tinually till  she  was  dissolved  into  the  fountain 
that  bean  her  name. 

PIHISTliNA,  or  Pristekx,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Kurope,  near  Cossora,  in  the  west  of  Ro- 
mania, 1 18  miles  east  of  Ragusa.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  coiitiiins  9000  or  10,000  inhabitants, 
but  is  little  known  or  visited  by  travellers. 

PIRITIIOUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  king  of 
the  l.apithar,  in  Thes.saly,  soo  of  Ixion  and  the 
cloud;  or,  as  others  say,  of  Jupiter  and  Dia. 
Hearing  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus,  he  resolved 
to  try  his  »alor  by  invading  Attica ;  but,  when 
the  two  monarchs  met  at  the  head  of  theirarmies, 
they  formed  a  lasting  friendship,  which  after- 
wards bccanif  proverbial.  Pirithous  soon  after 
married  llipprxlamia,  the  daughter  of  Adrastu*, 
king  of  Ar^<»,  whi'ii  as  well  as  the  Centaurs  the 
gods  themsihes  were  invited,  but  Mars,  the  ko<1 
of  war,  beins;  excepted,  avengeil  the  neglect  by 
occasioning  d  issension  among  the  guests.  The 
centaur  Kurythion,  attempting  to  offer  violcnci' 
to  tlie  bride,  w;is  killed  by  Theseus ;  on  which  a 
general  battle  eiuucd  betwi<cn  tlie  Centaurs  and 
Liipitha',  whcnuu  the  funuer  were  defeated.  See 
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Lapithx.    AAer  this,  Hippodaroia  dying,  Piri- 
I  thous  became  disconsolate  ;  till,  consulting  with 
Theseus,  they  formed  the  desperate  enterprizc  of 
[  descendmg  tu  hell,  and  carrying  olT  the  goddess 
iProserpme;  for  which   Pluto  condemned   Piri- 
ihous  to  be  tied  to  Ixion's  wheel,  or  worried  by 
Ihe  dog  Cerberus.    -But  he  was  soon  after  deli- 
vered by  Hercules,  and  restored  to  his  kingdom 
PIHMASENZ,  a  town   in  the  Bavarian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine,  chiefly  noted  for  its  respectable 
public  buildings,  and  havmg  been  in  the  course  of 
'  the  last  century  the  capital  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 
At  this  period  it  had  nearly  0000  inhabitants ; 
but  they  have  since  diminished  to  lillle   more 
than  one-third  of  that  number.  It  has  an  elegant 
council-house,  a  Lutheran  school  and  church,  and 
a  Calvinisl   church.     (Jn    the    Hth   September 
1793   the  duke  of  Brunswick  obtained  an   ad- 
vantage over  the  French   near  this  town.     Tliir- 
teen  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Deux  Ponts,  suid  thirty- 
five  west  of  Spire. 

PIROMALLI  (Paul),  a  learned  dominican  of 
Calabria,  who  was  sent  a  missionary  tnlo  the 
east.  He  remained  long  in  Armenia,  where  he 
brought  back  to  the  Romish  faith  many  schis- 
matics and  Kutychians,  :(nd  Bnally  the  patriarch 
himself,  who  had  before  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  his  way.  He  aAerwards  went  into  (ieorgia 
and  Persia,  and  into  Poland,  as  Pope  Urban 
VIII. 's  nuncio,  to  ap[>e»se  the  disturbances  oc- 
casioned by  the  Armenians,  whom  he  reunited 
to  the  church.  In  the  course  of  his  return  to 
Italy  he  was  taken  by  some  Corsairs  who  car- 
ried him  prisoner  to  Tunis.  As  soon  as  he  was 
ransomed,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  mission  to  the  pope,  who  conferred 
.pon  him  signal  marks  of  his  esteem  ;  entrusted 
him  with  the  revisal  of  an  Armenian  Bible,  and 
Knt  him  again  into  the  east  where  he  was  pro- 
rooted,  in  1655,  to  the  bishopric  of  Nassivan. 
After  having  governed  that  church  for  nine  years, 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  took  the  charge  of  the 
church  of  Basignano,  where  he  dierl  in  1667. 
His  charity,  and  other  virtues,  did  honor  to  his 
character  and  office.  There  are  extant,  of  his 
writings,  some  Controversial  and  Theological 
works;  an  Armenian  and  a  Persian  Dictionary; 
an  Armenian  Grammar ;  and  a  Directory  of 
great  use  in  correcting  Armenian  books. 

PIRUN  (Alexis)  the  son  of  an  apothecary, 
was  bom  at  Dijon  in  168fi,  and  spent  thirty 
years  in  dissipation.  He  was  obliged  to  quit 
Dijon,  on  account  of  an  ode  he  had  written, 
which  gave  great  oRencc.  He  supported  him- 
■elf  at  Paris  by  the  elegance  of  his  hand-writing, 
and  lived  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Bell  isle,  as  his 
•ecretary,  and  afterwards  with  a  financier.  His 
reputation  as  a  writer  commenced  with  some 
pieces  which  he  published,  which  show«d  strong 
marks  of  original  invention  ;  but  what  fully  es- 
tablished his  character  in  this  way  was  his 
comedy  entitled  .Metromony,  which  was  the  best 
that  had  apwared  in  France  since  Regnard'i 
Gamester.  Tills  performance,  in  live  acts,  well 
conducted,  replete  with  genius,  wit,  and  humor, 
was  acted  with  the  greatest  success  upon  the 
French  stage  in  1738  ;  and  the  author  met  with 
every  attention  in  the  capital  which  was  due  to  a 
man  of  genius.     He  died  the  21st  of  January 


1773,  aged   sighty-three.    A  col 
works   appeared    in   1776  in  7   vols, 
9  vols.  12nio.     The  principal  pieces 
vus  and  Ferdinand   Cortex,  two  tra^ 
The  Courses  of  Tempe,  an  ingenioiu 

PISA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  to' 
on  the  Alphxus,  at  the  west  end  of 
ponnesiis,  founded  by  Pisus.  ( lenomai 
in  it,  till  he  was  conquered  by  Peli 
Pelops.  Its  inhabitants  accompanied 
the  Trojan  war,  and  long  enjoyed  tlie  pi 
of  presiding  at  the  Olympic  games,  whK 
celebrated  near  Pisa.  But  this  honoimb 
tinction  proved  at  last  their  destructioa 
they  were  envied  for  it  by  Ihe  people  § 
who  made  war  upon  them,  and  afia 
bloody  battles,  with  various  success,  ai  B 
their  city  and  totally  demolished  it.  Pi 
famous  for  its  hor»es ;  its  inhabitants 
PisEi  and  Pisates  ;  and  a  colony  of 
Pisie,  now  Pisa,  in  Italy. 

Pisa,  a  city  in  the  north-west  of 
grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  situated  on 
It  is  six  miles  in  circuit  and  stands  on 
sive  and  richly  cultivated  plain,  bmiodci 
Appenninesononeside,  and  open  oo 
the  Mediterranean.  The  noble  river  dl 
town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  t]| 
which  run  along  either  bank  from  one 
to  the  other,  are  spacious,  and  bordered 
of  good  houses ;  the  bridges  are  thre* 
ber,  and  the  middle  one  is  built  of 
The  streets  have  raised  flags  for  foot  _ 
and  are  in  general  broad  and  well-pav) 
cathedral,  with  its  baptistery, cemeterjri 
fry,  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  ihi 
ilie  golhico-moresco  style  of  buildin; 
tenor  is  covered  with  marble,  diven 
columns  and  other  remains  of  aniigi 
surmounted  by  a  handsome  dome.  11 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and 
The  baptistery  is  of  beautiful  mart) 
lished  in  the  interior  with  columns  ani 
The  Campo  Santo,  a  large  oblong  buiM 
elegant  gothic  windows,  encloses  acoui 
Used  as  a  cemetery,  in  which  is  a  variil 
numenLs,  sarcophagi,  and  other  Giv«lf 
roan  antiquities.  But,  of  all  the  buj 
Pisa,  the  most  curious  is  a  cylindncai 
188  feet  in  height,  constructed  of 
rows  of  pillars,  chiefly  marble,  and  n 
for  its  inclination  of  about  fifteen  feet 
perpendicular,  lliis  is  ascribed  by  sofl 
to  design,  by  others  to  the  sinking  uf 
the  soil  on  which  the  edifice  stands;  It 
however,  appear  in  the  least  to  aifed  tl 
of  the  building,  which  has  Hood  for 
six  centuries.  The  city  contains  s»ti 
elegant  churches :  the  square  of  thr 
I  ikewise  contains  several  marble  buildup 
other  public  establishments  the  hotpil 
patients  is  worthy  of  notice,  Tn> 
IS  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy.  Though  r 
the  8ub;ugation  of  Pisa  to  the  Flortnlrii 
afterwards  reinstated,  and  is  still  acct 
of  superior  Tuscan  education.  It 
leges,  with  forty  professors  ;  a  library, 
^rden,  cabinet  of  naluial  history,  aMJL 
valory. 


f^  Pin  oas  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  ancient 
F'nina,  aftenrarils  augmented  by  a  colony  from 
Bone.  Id  the  tenth  century  it  took  the  lead  of 
Ht  coomeKial  republics  of  Italy,  and  in  the 
dbfMtb  Its  fleet  maintained  a  superiority  in  the 
IMitenancan,  and  assisted  in  the  crusades. 
Bm  in  tbe  ibirteenth  century  the  ascendancy 
I  cast  Pisa  into  the  sluide,  and  since  the 
of  the  sixteenth  it  has  been  subject  to 
Its  population  must  at  this  period 
have  faieen  far  beyond  its  present  limit. 
has  long  been  very  circumscribed, 
absorbing  the  foreign  intercourse  :  it 
however,  a  few  manufactures,  and  the 
of  the  climate  during  winter  attracts 
a  number  of  invalids.  The  baths  in  the 
rhood,  called  the  Bagni  di  I'isa,  are 
■uch  resorted  to.  Water  is  broughi  lo  the 
by  a  reiy  long  aqueduct.  The  fortifica- 
MOMl  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  a  casile  and  a 
citadel.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
>  given  birth  to  Galileo,  Algarolli,  and 
eintnent  persons.  Populaiion  17,00). 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
thirteen  north  by  east  of  Leghorn,  and 
it  of  Horence. 

m  ancient  geor^phy,  a  town  of  Etru- 
bvill  by  a  colony  of  i'isa;i,  from  Pisa  in  Pe- 
iiu.     Uionysiui  ol  Halicurnassus  says  it 
before  the  Trojan  war,  but  others  say 
ill  by  those   I'lsaeans  who  were  ship- 
on   the  coast  of  Italy  in  their  return 
The  people  were  called   Pisani,  and 
tery  powerful.     They  conquered  Sar- 
aod  the  Baleares  Islands.    It  is 

PiM. 

'iSAN  (Tbomas),  a  celebrated  astrologer  of 
who  was  invited  to  \'enice  by  Forli, 
r  of  th^t  republic,  who  gave  him  his 
in  marriage.  Charles  V.  of  France  in- 
I  to  hi<  court,  whither  he  went  in  1380, 
Bpndietcd  the  day  of  his  death,  which,  it  is 
Mt,  happened  accordingly. 

Pb«ii  (Christina),  daughter  of  the  astrologer, 
^i  bora  in  Venice  in  1363,  and  was  an  accom- 
rtlM  writer.  She  wrote  the  Life  of  King 
CIhIm  V.  of  France,  and  was  much  patronised 
%  Quia  VI. 

FtSAl'KUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
hiiy,  in  Picenum.  It  became  a  Roman  colony, 
■  Aa  consulship  of  Claudius  Pulcher.  It  is 
■i*  eilM  Paaro.  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
■nhqaake,  in  the  beginning  of  Augustus's 
Mn. 

ISCATAQL'A,  a  river  of  New  Hampshire, 
riaes  in  Wakefield,  separates  New  Uamp- 
Anfiom  Maine,  and,  pursuing  a  S.S.  E.  course 
<f  ifceal  forty  miles,  riows  into  the  Atlantic,  be- 
b*  Pbrliroouth.  From  its  source  to  Berwick 
bvfr  Ub  it  is  called  Salmon  (all  river ;  thence 
II  Ik*  Junction  of  the  Chocheco  it  takes  the 
■OM «  Newiefaawannock,  and  afterwards  that 
<f  PiMaOi|iia.  By  means  of  the  Piscataqua  and 
Ik  bilMittfT  waters  a  sloop  navigation  is  opened 
10  Soolh  Berwick,  Dover,  Newmarket,  Ourham, 
■d  Es«teT,  Piscataqua  harbour,  formed  by  the 
■Mlkr  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent. 

PISCArAUiriS,  a  river   of   Maine,   which 
nH  MM  into  tbe  Penobacof,  twenty-five  miles 
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below  the  junction  of  the  Metawamkcak.  Length 
100  miles. 

HlSCATAQl'OG,  a  river  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  rises  in  Deerfield  and  Iranccslovsn,  and 
runs  E.  S.  E.  into  the  Merrimack,  in  noith-east 
comer  of  Bedford. 

PISCA'I'KIN,!!.  i.  J      Lat.  piualio,  pitcato- 

PiVcAioBY,oJ;.       Sriiw,     piicU    and    ton*. 

Pi*civ'oR0is.  3  The  act  or  art  of  fishing  : 

relating  to  fishes:  living  on  tiih. 

There  are  four  books  of  cyocgeticks,  or  venation, 
live  of  lialieutiLkt  or  ^lijfalion.commeDtedbv  Uilier- 
husius.  hrount. 

In  birds  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meat  is  swal- 
lowed into  the  crop  or  into  a  kind  of  ■nle-iloinich, 
observed  in  piacivitrmu  biids,  where  it  is  moi&tened 
and  mollilieil  by  some  proper  juice.  ifav. 

On  this  tnoaument  is  represented,  in  bas-relief, 
Neptune  among  the  satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet 
was  tbe  inventor  of  pUcatory  eclogues.         Adtii§on. 

PISCES,  Ijit.  piscis,  a  fish,  is  the  fourth 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom  In  the  system  of 
Linnxiis  :  the  science  which  trealH  of  liie  liabiu 
and  peculiarities  of  thefie  interesting  animals  is 
frequently  denominated  ichthyology.  The  great 
Swedish  naturalist  includes  In  this  cUiss  all 
those  animals  who  constantly  inhabit  tlie  water, 
breathe  by  means  of  gills,  swim  by  means  of 
fins,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  cartilaginous 
scales.  The  heart  has  the  same  structure,  and 
the  blood  the  same  qualities,  with  those  of  tbe 
amphibia ;  but  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
class  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  amphibia 
by  having  no  such  voluntary  command  of  their 
lungs,  and  by  having  external  branchite  or  gills. 

Fishes  are  ranked  by  Cuvier  amongst  the  verte- 
bral animals,  who  breathe  by  means  of  branchiic 
or  gills,  have  no  trachea  or  larj-nx,  and  whose 
organs  of  motion  consist  of  fins.  They  have  a 
nose  unconnected  with  the  organs  of  respiration ; 
ear  entirely  enclosed  in  the  head ;  the  tympanum, 
lie,  being  absent.  Both  jaws  are  moveable. 
The  place  of  the  pancreas  Is  supplied  by  the 
pyloric  ccca.  They  have  moreover  a  urinary 
bladder,  two  ovaries,  and  a  heart  consulting  of 
a  single  auricle  and  ventricle,  lliey  may  be 
distributed  into  two  leading  divisions;  the 
cartilaginous,  whose  skeleton  consists  of  carti- 
lage ;  the  bony,  where  it  is  formed  of  a  more 
firm  substance.     To  these  we  shall  again  advert. 

Popuhirly  fishes  may  be  considetvd  In  respect 
to  their  general  structure,  as  distinguished  into 
the  Compretted,  *lien  the  diameter  from  side  to 
side  is  less  tlian  from  back  to  belly :  IV- 
prttud,  when  the  diameter  from  side  to  side  is 
greater  than  from  liack  to  belly  :  Ublung,  when 
the  longitudinal  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter; 
Ovai,  when  tlie  base  is  likewise  circular  ;  Orbi- 
culiir,  when  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  di- 
ameters are  nearly  equal;  Gtbboui,  when  the 
back  pre.tents  one  or  more  protuberances ;  cari- 
nale,  ensiform,  cuneiform,  wedgeshaped,  Uc. 
The  surface  of  the  body  is  termed  luked  when 
destitute  of  scales ;  scaly  when  furnished  with 
them  ;  smooth  when  the  scales  are  without 
angles,  &c.;  lubncous  when  provided  with  a 
mucus ;  tuberculate,  Sec. ;  loncate,  or  mailed, 
when  enclosed  in  a  hard  integument ;  fasciate 
ot  banded  when  marked  with  tones   from  the 
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Ijock  to  (he  belljr;  spinous,  ttriped,  reticulate, 
or  checquered,  &c. 

The  parts  of  the  bo<ly  of  fishes  ate  external 
or  internal.    The  former  are 

I.  The  Head.— The  head  is  placed  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  is  obtuse,  acute, 
slanting,  aculeate,  unarmed,  he.  To  this  mem- 
ber beloDK  the  mouth,  nose,  jaws,  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  palate,  eyes,  and  the  branthinl  op<>rcules, 
membrane  and  a{>erture.  I-  The  mouth  is 
called  superior  when  place<l  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  head :  inferior  when  at  the  lower  part ; 
rertical  when  it  descends  perpendicularly  ,  ho- 
rizonlal  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  water  in  which 
the  fish  swims ;  oblique  when  it  is  neither  verti- 
cal nor  horizontal.  2.  The  nose  or  snout  is 
cuspidate  when  its  apex  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point;  spatula-shaped  when  its  extremity  is 
flattened ;  triquetrous  or  telraquetrous,  having 
three  or  four  flat  sides ;  reflex  when  it  is  incur- 
ved towards  the  belly.  3.  Tlie  jaws,  always 
two  in  number,  vary  in  respect  to  figure,  &c., 
being  subulate  or  awl-shapeu;  carinate  or  keel- 
shaped;  dentate, or  provided  with  teeth;  naked, 
not  covered  with  lips,  &c.  4.  The  lips  are  often 
not  distinctly  visible,  and  are  either  of  a  fleshy 
or  a  bony  consistence ;  distinguished  into  pli- 
cate, or  consisting  of  folds,  and  retractile,  or 
capable  of  being  d  rawn  in  or  out  5.  The  teeth 
are  either  acute,  obtuse,  senate,  similar,  dissi- 
milar, &c.  6.  The  tongue  a  acute  or  obtuse ; 
bifid,  or  divided  into  two  lobes;  earinate,  or 
ridged  on  the  surface ;  dentate,  or  covered  with 
teeth ;  papillous,  or  covered  with  fleshy  points. 
7.  The  palate  is  smooth  (destitute  of  teeth  or 
tubercles)  or  it  is  denticulate.  6.  He  nostrils 
are  situated  generally  before  the  eyes,  and  are 
situated  anterior  when  they  occupy  the  fore  part 
of  the  rostrum,  or  snout ;  posterior  when  they 
occupy  the  base  ;  sujxirior  when  they  are  on  tlie 
crown  of  the  head  ;  cylindrical  when  they  form 
a  tube;  solitary  when  there  is  only  one  on  each 
side  the  head ;  double  when  there  are  two.  9. 
The  eyes,  which  are  two  in  number,  consist  of 
the  pupil  and  the  iris;  besides  which  most  of 
them  have  a  firm  pellucid  membrane,  called  tlic 
nictitant  membrane,  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
an  eyelid.  The  eyes  are  CQvered,  serai-covered, 
or  naked,  according  as  they  are  furnished  or 
otherwise  with  this  membrane ;  vertical,  or 
lateral,  when  situated  on  the  crown  or  tlie  sides 
of  the  head ;  binate  when  both  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  head  ;  plane,  or  depressed,  when 
the  convexity  of  the  ball  does  not  rise  above  the 
surfiice  of  the  head ;  convex  when  they  exceed 
the  surfiice ;  saliant  when  they  are  very  promi- 
nent. 10.  The  brnnchial  opercles,  or  gill-covers, 
are  scaly  or  bony  procc^^ss  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  head,  and  close  the  gills  :  tliey  are 
simple  when  coniposol  of  a  single  piece ;  di- 
phyllous,  triphyllous,  !tc ,  when  composed  of 
two,  three,  or  more  pieces ;  ciliate,  having  the 
margin  fringed  ;  scabrous  when  covered  with 
asperities;  striate,  or  marked  with  hollow  lines; 
radiate  when  the  marks  run  like  rays.  he.  II. 
The  branchial,  or  branchiojleanus  membmne, 
formed  of  crooked  bony  siibstaiw-es,  is  under  »nd 
adheres  to  the  operculn,  bt-iiig  capnble  of  being 
folded   or  expwnded   at   pleosuro ;   il   is  either 


patent,  i  e.  projecting  lieyond  the  margin  U 
opercula  and  latent ;  or  covered,  acoo^iagal 
is  more  or  less  concealed  by  (hem.  13.  Tb 
aperture  of  the  gills  is  commonly  lalenl  ai 
cleft,  formed  by  means  of  the  gills  and  dncd 
by  the  opercula.  Il  is  aculeate,  or  aicfa«<l ;  om- 
culate  when  covered  by  the  operclet;  |/i|». 
shaped,  in  the  form  of  a  tube. 

II.  Tlie  Trl'kk. — ^This  comprebends  la  Um 
all  the  bo<ly,  from  the  nape  to  the  fins,  and  cot- 
sisls  of  the  branchia'  or  gills,  throat,  iIhhh, 
back,  sides,  abdomen,  lateral  line,  anus,  tail,  aA 
scales.  1.  The  gills  are  generally  fornxd  of 
four  unequal  bones,  fiimished  with  imall  nt 
appendages,  like  the  beards  of  a  feather,  of  >  ml 
color.  They  are  aculeate  when  ptDTid<d  •■& 
spines ;  denuded  when  wanting  opeiclai,  kt, 
3.  The  throat  is  situated  between  the  bandni 
apertures,  and  is  said  to  be  swelling  wta  t 
exceeds  the  level  of  the  body ;  caiinale  its 
angulated  underneath ;  plane  when  in  i  btt 
with  the  thorax  and  bead.  3.  Tike  tbom  ii 
comprehended  between  the  throat  and  peeionil 
fin.  4.  The  back,  or  upper  part  of  the  bodr, 
extends  from  the  nape  to  the  origin  of  (b«  taL 
Il  is  apterygious  if  without  fins ;  moaopUl^ 
gious,  dipterygious,  &c.,  if  furnished  win  «ar 
or  two,  &c.,  fins ;  convex,  serrate.  Ice.  i.  TW 
sides  are  between  the  back  and  the  aMoaaft 
6.  The  abdomen  is  the  under  part  of  the  Inaka 
between  the  extremity  of  the  thorax  ud  tk 
tail ;  it  is  either  carinate,  serrate,  or  pUac  t 
The  lateral  hoe  is  a  line  formed  by  tubotls  « 
lines  along  the  sides,  and  terminating  at  tbtia; 
il  is  straight,  curved,  broken,  intemjiled, 
double,  &c.  8.  The  anus,  or  vaot,  is  tin  ci- 
temal  orifice  of  the  rectum,  said  to  be  jagibr 
when  aitiiated  under  the  branchia]  oporlH: 
pectoral  when  under  the  gills;  remott  ■(■■ 
distant  from  the  head  ;  mean  equally 
head  and  the  tail.  9.  The  tail  is  the 
of  the  trunk,  and  eillier  round,  cahnaH^j 
eate,  or  apterygious,  &c.  10.  The 
eartilaginoiis  integuments,  oval ;  orbicobl^l 
nearly  round ;  smooth ;  ciliate,  i.  e. 
setaceous  processes  ;  serrate,  i.  e.  toothed  !»«• 
■aw ;  or  imbricate,  when  tlie  scales  puttf  If 
over  one  another. 

III.  The  Fins.    The  fins  are  bony  tayi, o*- 
nected  by  a  tender  membrane,  and  denoMtfA 
according    to   their   position,   donal,  peetsit 
ventral,  anal,  or  caudal.     1 .  Tlie  data}  fm  •• 
situated  on  the  upper  part  of  tin-  tiilV   },-%rm 
the  head  and  tail,  and  vary  in  i  ' 
called  monopler)giou.s,  diptcryi;'                   "T 
are  said  to  be  fleshy  when  cover.  I  -m'       ''j' 
skin  or  muscular  substance;  ami    fiin:..   <• 
when  furnished   with    fibmcntous   a|>|M»^«M 
tic.     3.  Tlie    pectoral    fins    uic   on  eii^  wk 
about  the  ai>ertiire  of  the  gills,  and  are  sol^v. 
double,  or  altogether  wanting.     3.  Tkc  «a«d 
fins  -.in  in   the  under  jKirt  ol  the  6ah,  tad  «i 
abdominal,  jugular,  thoiaric,  &c .,  aetigfitac  * 
llieir  situation.     4.  The  nn'    "^-^  ■•  KifwAi 
anus  and  the  caudal  flu,  ^i^                      .tCMtw) 
forked;  coalescing,!   •                     ..■-  ikecMMbl 
fin:  longitudinal,  ^■                   jm  tfac  SMa  tt 
the  tail;  posterior  v                    1   at  the  tni  a 
(he  tail  near  the  caudal  tin,     i.  Tb«  oadal  It 
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kiltke  etlremity  of  the  tail,  and  u  equal  or 
Mr  »tHm  its  rays  arc  of  e<(ual  length ;  lanceo- 
IM  abm  the  miuille  riyi  ure  the  largest ;  emar- 
fau»  «tieo  tlivy  are  llie  shortest,  &c. 
TW  intpmal  parts  of  fishe^t  are, 
L  UtoANi   *»o    Vi'-cRRA. — ^The    principal 
•i||ID«  and  viscera  that  have  been  distinguished 
Is  tabs  are  the  brain,    a^ophitgiis  or  gullet, 
Nookcb,  dwiminiog  or  air-bladder,  heart,  inles- 
liaa,  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  urinary-bladder, 
Uaeys,    diaphragm,     peritonfeum,    and    ova. 
faba  have  do  external  organ  uf  hearing,  and 
to*  long  supposed  to  have  none  internal ;  but 
~D  mtuialuts  conceive  tluit  they  have  found 
of  this  organ  in  a  meinbninc  at  some  dis- 
behind  the  eyes  of  several   fishes,  as  the 
fish,  &.C.    Tho'»«  who  deny  the  sense 
ng  to  tithes  suppose  tliey  perceive  sounds 
ihcir   feeling,  being  affected  by  the  vi- 
taatory  motion  sounds  produce  in   the  water. 
1.  The  brain   is  divided   into   three  lobes,  sur- 
•oaadcd  by  a  kind  of  matter  resembling  saliva. 
ia  tfaii  legioo  are  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves. 
The  oaophagus  or  gullet  is  short,  and  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  stomach,  which  is  a 
Ills  sack  divided  into  two  lobes.     3. 
limming   or  air-bladder,  called  also  the 
is  an  oblong  white  membranous  bag,  in 
is   conuiined   a  quantity  of  clastic   air. 
9rg»n  lies  close  to  the  buck  bone,  and  has 
Mmig  muscular  coat,  by  which  it  can  contract 
«»tt     Flat  fish  are  unprovided  with  this  blad- 
ihr     4.  The  heart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with 
upwards,  and  consists  of  one  auricle 
ventricle.     It  is  enclosed  in  a  pericar- 
S.  The  intestines  are  in  general  short, 
only  three  turns,  the  last  of  which  ter- 
in  a  common  outlet  or  vent.     6.  The 
•  remarkably  large,  commonly  on   the  left 
0^  and  contains  a  great  proportion  of  oil  or 
fct-    T.  The  gall-bladder  is  oval,  and  is  under 
tt»  right  suJe   of  the   liver.     It   communicates 
li   by  means  of  the  cystic  duct 
canal.     R.  The  spleen  varies  in 
:,  rind   is  situated  near  the  back- 
1>n>t,  to  as  to  bo  subject  to  the  ultennte  con- 
uriciiiiii  :ii..l   ,lil.it:itiou  of  the  air-bladder.     9. 
Tk>  Ider  is  in  most  fishes  of  an  oval 

''111'.  n .'  under  the  tail.     10.  The  kid- 

Btti  are  two  HaI  pyramidal  bodies,  of  a  reddish 
Mlflr,  Mul  the  length  of  the  abdomen.     II.  The 
is  a  while,  Khining  membrane,  which 
the   tliorax   from  the  abdomen      12. 
peritoBsum  is  a  thin  dark   mcmbrjne,  that 
ike  contenis  of  the  abdomen.     13.  Tlie 
roe,  in  ttie  females,  and  the  milt,  or  soft 
t  ia  ifae  niales,  arc  disposed  into  two  large 
iloof  bOfl!'"   ••"■    -'i  each  side  the  abdomen. 
II.  Bo^  ones  of  the  skeleton  of  a 

frii  may  I'.  .       -  :  iiito  those  of  the  head,  tho- 
rn, ahooisen,  aoil  tins.     I.  Tlie  head  contamsa 
*Mt  munbcT,  in  the   perch  as  many  as  cii;lity ; 
of  Uie    skull    are    the    principal ;  besides 
ate  those  of  the  palate,  the  jaw  bones,  the 
liar  bones.  Sec.     3.  Tlie  tliorax  is  a  cavity 
by   the    sternum,    or    back-bone,    the 
!,  clavicle,  and  sciipula;.     3.  Tlie  abdo- 
■tB  it  caeoapasscd  by  the  ribs  and  os<ui  ]iclvis, 

tlhc  viscera.     4.  The  tail  is  composed 



of  bones  whicli  terminate  the  vertebral  column ; 
the  fins  consist  of  ao  intertexture  of  ossicles  and 
firm  membranes. 

III.  MrscLEs. — The  muscles  in  fish  consist 
of  tlie  two  lateral  muscles  proceeding  from  the 
head  to  tlie  tail,  along  the  side,  which  have 
transverse  branches  that  are  similar  and 
parallel :  those  of  the  caudal  and  [sectoral  fins 
which  have  four  muscles  each,  namely,  two 
erectors  and  two  depressors ;  each  ventral  tin 
has  also  tliree  muscles,  one  erector  and  two 
depressor-s.  2.  The  carinal  muscles  of  the  back 
and  tail  ore  slender,  closely  united,  and  propor- 
tioneil  in  number  to  the  dorsal  fins.  'Itiuse 
fishes  with  one  dorsal  tin  having  one  pair  of 
carinal  muscles;  those  nith  two  dorsal  fins  three 
pair.  Sec.  3.  The  inlerspinous  muscles  are 
those  which  raise  and  depress  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  of  which  there  are  four  to  eacii  inler- 
spinous ray;  namely,  two  erectors  and  two 
depressors. 

IV.  Vi;ssr.i.s. — Tlie  priiicii>al  vessels  are,  1. 
The  aorta,  attached  to  Itie  apex  of  the  heart, 
which  sends  out  numerous  Iminches  to  the  gilU, 
and  is  afterwards  subdivided  into  very  minute 
vessels.  2.  The  sinus  venosu.s,  whith  communi- 
cates with  the  auricle  by  a  large  apertun-,  and 
receives  at  the  other  end  three  princi[ial  trunks  of 
vein.1.  3.  The  lacle.ils  and  lymphatics,  which, 
together  with  the  thoracic  duct,  &c.,  form  a  net- 
work about  the  heart,  and  in  various  piirt.^  of  the 
trunk. 

We  have  adopted  throughout  this  work  tlie 
arrangement  of  l.inna?us  in  most  departments 
of  natunil  history:  ami  have  described  the  dif- 
ferent sjxicies  of  animals  under  their  rc9|>cclive 
genera.  It  can  only  remain  in  this  place  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  ichthyology  as  a 
science  (if  indeed  it  has  any  history  prior  to 
the  time  of  Linnxiis),  and  to  add  his  and  Cu- 
vier's  principal  orders. 

Tlie  nuthon  who  liave  lef^  treatises  on  this 
subject  arc  numerous;  and  are  ranged  by  Ar- 
te<li  into  their  proper  clas'ie?,  with  great  care. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  uf  his  account,  with 
some  additions : — 

Tlie  systematical  ichtliyolo.;i'its  are  Ari«tolle, 
Pliny,  Isidore,  Alhertus  Magnus,  (iaza,  the  in- 
terpreter of  Aristotle,  MaTsi!;,ill,  Wootlon,  llel- 
lonius,  Uondcloiins,  l>alviiin,(;e>ner,  Ahliovand, 
Johnston,  Charlton,  NVillughby,  Uay,  Artedi, 
and  I.innaus. 

Those  who  have  written  of  llie  fishes  of  par- 
ticul.ir  places  are,  Ovid,  of  Uie  fi»hc<  of  the 
Kuxine;  ( )ppi:ui,  of  tlio»e  of  the  Adriatic;  Au- 
sonius,  of  tliosc  of  llie  Moselle:  Mangolt,  of 
tho?e  of  the  I'o'lamic  lake;  Pauliis  Jovius,  of 
those  of  the  Tyrrliene  Sea;  Bened.  Jovius,  of 
those  nf  the  lake  I.arius  :  I'etrus  ( iilliu",  of  those 
of  the  Massilian  Sea ;  Fisnilus,  of  tliov;  of  the 
Moselle ;  Salvian,  of  those  of  the  Tyrrhene  Scu ; 
Schwcnkfeldt,  of  lho^e  of  Silesia ;  Schoncfeldt, 
of  those  of  llamliurgli;  Margrave  of  the  Bra- 
silian  fiklics ;  Kuyscl,  of  those  of  Auiboyna; 
and  Fmiicis  \'alentiiie,  of  ihov  of  tlic  same 
place.  Of  thc»c  authors,  Ovid,  Ausonius,  0|j- 
pian.  and  Hciicd.  Joims,  wiule  in  veme,  therw". 
in  pro"«. 

Those  who  »r«  to  be  regnrdtd  only  ai  com- 
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pliers  from  ihe  works  of  other  writers.  Pliny, 
i£lian,  Athicneus,  Isidore,  the  author  of  (lie 
Libri  De  Natura  Rerum,  Alhertus  Magnus, 
Johanoei  Cuba,  Mar5chan,  Ge^ner  in  great  part, 
Aldrovand  in  great  part  Johnston,  Charlton,  &c. 

In  regard  to  method,  some  have  treated  of 
fiihesi  in  alphabetical  order ;  some  have  followed 
a  natural  method  more  or  less  perfect ;  others 
have  attended  to  no  method  at  all,  as  Uvid, 
Alian,  Alhxneus,  Ausonius,  Hildegarde,  De 
Pioguia,  Paulus,  and  Bened.  Joviuj,  Figulus, 
Salvian  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Fishes, 
and  Kuysch :  those  who  have  written  alphabeti- 
cally, are  Cuba,  Marschall,  Salvian  in  his  Tabula 
Piscatoria,  Gesner,  Schonefeldt,  Johnston. 

Among  the  authors  who  have  adopted  some 
kind  of  nethod,  may  first  be  placed  those  who 
have  treated  of  fishes  according  to  the  place 
where  they  are  cauaht ;  as  Oppian,  Ilondeleiius, 
Aldrovand,  Johnston,  and  Chatllon.  Those  who 
have  treated  of  fishes,  dividing  them  into  ceta- 
ceous, spinose,  and  cartilaginous,  are  Aristotle, 
the  author  of  this  method,  Woolton,  Wjllughby, 
Ray ;  the  last  two  authors  have  added  to  this 
plan  the  numbering  the  rays  of  the  fins  on  the 
back. 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  arrangement 
of  Linnsus  or  Artedi;  for  the  latter  in  fact  was 
the  original  author  of  the  system  commonly 
known  as  that  of  the  illustrious  Swede.  Wil- 
lughhy's  work,  entitled  De  (listeria  Piscium, 
was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1(386,  and  unfolded 
many  new  and  accurate  views  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  fishes.  Ray  published,  in 
1707,  his  Synopsis  Methodica  Piscium,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  abridged  and  corrected 
view  of  Willughby's  larger  work,  and  as  indi- 
cating a  series  of  genera.  This  valuable  descrip- 
tive catalogue  continued  to  be  appealed  to  as 
a  standard,  till  Artedi  and  Linnaius  effected 
numerous  important  changes. 

The  former  of  these  died  before  he  could  mature 
his  plan,  and  l.innxus,  his  friend  and  loadjulor, 
first  published  it  in  2  vols.  8vo.  under  the 
titles  of  BIbllotheca  Ichthyologia,  and  Philoso- 
phia  Ichthvologica:  republished  In  1792  in 
four  vols.  But  Artedi  instituted  the  orders 
and  genera,  and  defined  the  characters  on  winch 
these  divisions  are  founded.  Independently  of 
the  cetaceous  tribes,  which  are  now  classed  with 
the  mammalia,  his  method  consisted  of  four  gri>at 
divisions,  viz.  I.  The  malacopterjgian,  which 
denoted  those  fishes  which  have  soft  fins,  or  fins 
with  bony  rays,  but  without  spines :  this  order 
included  twenty-one  genera.  2.  The  acanthnp- 
terygian,  or  those  with  spiny  fins,  containing 
sixteen  genera.  3.  The  branchlostevous,  which 
corresponds  to  the  amphibia  names  of  Linnieus, 
which  want  the  0]>eri.'ulum,  ur  branchiostegous 
membrane:  and  4.  Thechondropterygian,  which 
answers  to  that  part  of  the  amphibia  nantes 
which  have  not  true  bones,  but  only  cartilages, 
mad  the  rays  of  whose  fins  scarcely  differ  from  a 
membrane.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  System  of 
Nature  Linnrus  wholly  adopted  this  method, 
but  more  maiure<l  reflectiou  led  him  to  make  con- 
siderable  alterations. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  in  conclusion  of 
this  iketch,  that  Klein  and  Gronorius  have  also 


been  projectors  of  new  ichthyological 
which  have  rivalled  the  Linnsean.  Klein  i 
buled  fishes  into  three  sections,  according  at  !|| 
had  lungs,  and  visible  or  invisible  gills  ;  bat  j 
subdivisions  were  very  numerous  and  compli 
and  his  scheme  never  extensively  adopted.  v| 
of  Gronovius  was  founded  on  the  presence  | 
absence,  and  the  numl>er  or  the  nature  of  ^ 
fins :  his  first  class  including  all  the  cHieto^ 
animals,  and  the  second  all  the  fishes  ptofah 
so  called.  The  chondropterygian,  ura  i)m» 
seous  or  bony,  form  two  other  great  dmavg, 
and  the  osseous  are  sub-divided  into  bnracboi. 
tegous  and  branchial.  These  last  are  grouMl 
according  to  the  Linnsan  rules,  but,  in  tbcigr- 
matlon  of  the  genera,  the  number  of  the  liofnl 
fins  ii  admitted  as  a  character.  Scopoli  alw 
struck  out  an  original  path,  and  assumed  the 
position  of  the  anus  as  the  basis  of  hii  llm 
primary  divisions;  his  secondary  chatacttn 
sometimes  coincided  with  those  of  Groootivs 
and  sometimes  with  those  of  Linnvus;  oUt 
his  third  series  of  characters  was  drawn  froi 
the  form  of  the  l>ody,  or  that  of  the  ikiL 
Gouan,  of  Montpelier,  is  another  ichtbyolo(Hl 
who  has  attempted  to  unite  and  improve  tic 
systems  of  Artedi  and  Linnsiis.  The  aulhon 
to  whom  we  have  thus  referred,  excepting  Ddoii, 
Rondelet,  and  Gronovius,  published  (heir  «ott> 
without  any  regular  series  of  plates ;  but  Uwe 
are  others  who  have  given  very  valuable  fcum 
of  fishes,  as  Seba,  in  his  collection  of  the  nH- 
jects  of  natural  history ;  Catesby,  in  his  Ntiunl 
History  of  Carolina;  Broussonet,  in  hii  Icfatb;- 
ologia;  and  Bloch,  in  his  Natural  IIIsIoiy  o^ 
Fishes,  published  at  Berlin,  in  German,  i 
afterwards  reprinted  in  1785,  in  French, 
part  of  the  llistoire  Naturelle  de  Bulfon. 
original  work  nf  Bloch  includes  about  6M^ 
cies  of  fishes,  beautifully  colored.  La  C^ 
the  friend  and  continuator  of  Buffon,  aLw  rt«- 
cuted  an  elaborate  and  extensive  work  oa  tkt 
natural  history  of  fishes.  He  divides  them  Ini* 
two  secondary  classes,  viz.  the  cartilaginous  iM 
the  osseous ;  each  consisting  of  four  div 
taken  from  the  combinations  of  the  pn 

absence  of  the  operculum,  and  of  the  

membrane  t  thus,  according  to  this  sjrstem,  t^ 
first  division  of  the  cartilaginous  inctu  ' 
fishes  which  have  neither  0[)erculum  i 
membranes;  the  second,  which  have  i 
lum,  but  a  membrane;  the  third,  i.,uw.  _^ 
ail   operculum,  but    no   raembraoe;   and,   ^ 
fourth,  those  that  have  both.    The  same  ch  ~ 
ters,  stated  in   an  inverse  order,  detemiiM] 
divisions  of  the  osseous  species.     Each  of  i 
divisions  is  distributed  into  the  Linnagui  i 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  the  i 
genera. 

In  the  Linnran  system  Ihe  fins  of  I 
the  foundation  of  the  first  four 
named  from   their  situation  on  the 
the  dorsal  or  back-fins:  tlie  pectoratj 
fins;  the  ventral  or  belly-fins  :  the  i 
fin  ;  and  tlie  caudal  or  tail-fin.     The  ' 
are  considered  by  our  great  iiatutalist^ 
gous  to  feet  in  quBdru|)cds.      'I'he 
orders  are  formed  from  the  nature  of  ; 
thus, 
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podes  are  fishes  destitute  of  ventral  fins. 

iiigulares  are  fishes  that  have  ventral  fins 

the  pectoral. 

Thoracic)  are  fishes  that  have  ventral  fins 

he  pectoral. 

.Vbdominales  are  fishes  that  have  ventral 

lind  the  pectoral. 

Itanchiostegous  are  fishes  that  have  gills 

e  of  bony  rays. 

Chondropterygious  are  fishes  that  have 

inous  gills. 

fneric  character  is  derived  from  the 
the  body,  the  covering,  figure,  stmc- 
i  parts  of  the  head,  but  principally  fnmi 
idiiaategous  membrane ;  and  itic  specific 
tt  from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins,  spines,  late- 
,  digitated  appendages,  tail,  and  color, 
uvier's  and  Blumenbach's  systems  the  last 
len  are  included  in  the  order  pisces  car- 
ii,  or  cartilaginous  fishes,  which  differ 
liets  io  having  a  cartilaginous  instead  of 
'  skeleton  (see  Cartimginol-s).  This 
I  is  adopted  also  in  Dr.  Shaw's  General 
J- 
'IMS  System  may  be  tlms  exhibited  : 

(A)  CartilWoinous  Fishes. 
I.  Chondropterygii ;  having  no  gill-cover; 

an  uterus,  with  two  oviducts. 
Poioniyzon,  lamprey, 
iutiobranchus. 

laia,  skate,  torpedo,  stingray, 
■jualus,  shark,  saw-lish. 
Bphius,  sea-devil,  frog-fish, 
ilistes,  file-fi>h. 
Uawra. 

firanchiostegi ;  having  a  gill  cover, 
^cipensier,  sturgeon,  beluga. 
'tncioii,  trunk' fish, 
troiloii. 

odon,  porcupine-fish, 
clupierus,  lumpsucker. 
•  ntriscui. 
nwtlius,  pipe-fish. 

*■'  Y  KisHu,   divided   according   to   the 

situation  of  their  fins, 
♦riltr  1.  Apodes;  no  ventral  fins, 
oraiia,  eel  kind. 
^  innotuH,  electrical  eel. 
■Jarrhichas,  sea-wolf. 
phias,  sword-fish. 
iimodites,  launce. 
I  ••luliiim. 
"D-iLUeus. 
■'chiurus. 
"•".icici;   ventral  fins  directly  under  the 

thotacic. 
'-'■triej,,  sucking  fish. 
'-■rypjia-na,  dorado. 
';•".  dory. 

•t'lrnneties,  flounder,  plaice,  dab,  liali- 
"!r,  Mjlc,  turbot. 

I  -"UJ. 

''""■",  ferch. 

^omber,  mackaret,  bonito,  luimv. 
''""«».  mullet,  ».c.  ic. 
^01.  XVII. 


HI.  Alxlominalcs ;  ventnil  fins  behimi  ihc  \h'- 
nicic;  chiefly  inhabit  fiesh  water. 

1.  Cobiti.<i,  loach. 

2.  Silurus. 

3.  Salmo,  salmon,  trout,  smelt. 

4.  Esox,  pike. 

5.  Clupea,  herring,  sprat,  shad. 

6.  Cyprinus,  carp,  tench,  gold  fish,  mmnow, 

'&c.  &c. 

IV'.  Jugulares ;  ventral  fins  in  the  front  of  th« 
thoracic. 
1.  Gadus,  haddock,  cod,  whiting,  ling. 
3.  Uranoscopus,  stargazer. 

3.  Blennius,  bleuuy. 

4.  Callionymus,  dragonet. 

5.  Trachinus,  weaver. 

Pisces,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth  sign  or 
constellation  of  the  zodiac.  The  stars  of  this 
constellation  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  thirt}'- 
eight,  in  Tycho's  thirty-six,  in  Ilevelius's  thirty- 
nine,  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  113.    See  A^ 

TROKOMY. 

PISCIDIA,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order 
and  diadelpliia  class  of  plants;  natural  order 
thirty-second,  papilionaces.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, viz. 

1.  P.  Carthaginiensis,  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  differs  from 
the  erythrina  only  in  the  shape  and  consistence 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  more  oblong  and  stiffer; 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  very  similar. 

2.  P.  erythrina,  the  dog- wood  tree,  grows 
plentifully  in  Jamaica,  where  it  rises  to  twcuty- 
nve  feet  or  more ;  the  stem  is  almost  as  large  as 
a  man's  body,  covered  with  a  light  colored 
smooth  bark,  and  sending  out  several  branches 
at  the  top  without  order;  the  leaves  are  about 
two  inches  long,  winged  with  oval  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  butterfly  kind,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  color;  they  are  succeeded  by  oblong  pods, 
with  four  longitudinal  wings,  and  jointed  between 
the  cells  which  contain  the  seeds.  Both  species 
are  easily  propagated  by  seeds ;  but  require  ar- 
tificial heat  to  preserve  them  in  this  country. 
The  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  make  use  of  the 
bark  of  this  species  to  intoxicate  fish.  When 
gentlemen  have  an  inclination  to  divert  them- 
selves with  fishing,  or  rather  with  fish-hunting, 
they  send  each  of  them  a  negro  slave  to  the 
woods,  to  fetcli  some  of  the  bark  of  the  dog-wood 
tree.  This  bark  is  next  morning  pounded  very 
small,  put  into  old  sacks,  carried  into  rocky 
parts  of  the  sea,  steeped  till  thoroughly  soaked 
with  salt  water,  and  then  well  squeezed  by  the 
negroes  to  express  the  juice.  Tliis  juice  imme- 
diately colors  the  sea  with  a  reddish  hue ;  and, 
being  of  a  poisonous  nature,  will  in  an  hour 
make  the  fishes,  such  as  groopers,  rock-fish,  old 
wives,  Welshmen,  &c.,  so  intoxicated,  as  to 
swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  quite  heedless 
of  the  danger ;  the  gentlemen  then  send  in  their 
negroes,  who  pursue,  swimming  and  diving,  the 
inebriated  fishes,  till  they  catch  them  with  their 
hands ;  their  masters  standing  by,  on  high  rocks, 
to  st'c  tlie  pastime.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though 
this  poison  kills  millions  of  the  small  fry,  it  lias 
never  been  kno«n  to  impart  any  bad  quality  to 
the  fish  which  have  been  caught  in  conse«iuence 
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"f  llic  iiiloxicntioii.  Tliu  wool  of  lliis  tree, 
alllioii)rh  pretty  liurd,  i^  only  (\<  for  !uu\ ;  nn'l 
even  for  tliij  purpose  tlip  negroes  very  seldom 
employ  it.  Tlielwrk  isrouijli,  brown,  and  lliick; 
the  tree  semis  fnrtli  a  considerable  number  of 
branches,  and  is  well  clothed  with  leaves,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  i>ea,  are  thick,  cottony, 
nnd  of  a  deep  green.  The  bark  used  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose  b  chiefly  thai  of  the 
roots. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a  large  basin  in  a 
public  place  or  square,  where  the  Homan  youth 
learned  to  swim ;  and  which  was  surrounded 
with  a  hii;h  wall,  to  prevent  filth  from  being 
thrown  into  it.  This  word  is  also  used  for  a  la- 
vatory among  the  Turks,  placed  in  the  middle 
court  of  a  mosque,  or  temple,  where  the  inus- 
sulmans  wash  tliemselves  before  they  ofTcr  their 
prayers. 

PISCO,  a  seaport  town  of  the  piT>»inoe  of 
Icn,  Peru.  It  was  formerly  a  lari;e  and  rich 
places  but  was  taken  and  sacked  in  1624  by 
some  piratical  adventurers,  and  afterwards  in 
I68t3  by  the  buccaneers.  In  1687  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  the  sea  completely 
inundating  it.  The  inhabitants  then  removed 
to  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  The  whole 
town  consists  of  300  families,  chiefly  mestizoes, 
tnulatlocs,  and  blacks;  the  whites  beinj!  much 
the  smallest  numt)er  The  road  of  Pisco  is  ca- 
pacious enough  to  hold  a  royal  navy,  but  open 
towards  the  north  ;  the  wind,  however,  is  rarely 
in  that  quarter,  and  never  dangerous.  118  miles 
south  of  Lima. 

PISGAIl,  or  PiiASGAH,  a  mountun  on  the 
other  side  JortJan,  joined  to  Abarim  and  Nebo, 
nnd  running  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amon  ; 
from  which  Moses  had  a  view  of  the  promise<l 
land,  and  where  he  died,  after  appointing  .losliua 
his  successsor.  Wells  takes  I  isgali  and  Nebo 
to  be  different  names  of  the  same  mountain,  a 
part  or  brimeh  of  the  mountain  Alrarim.  Or  that 
the  lop  of  Nebo  was  peculiarly  called  Pisgah ; 
or  some  other  part  of  it  cut  out  in  steps,  as  the 
primitive  word  denotes :  and  thus  it  is  rendered 
by  Aquila,  by  a  Greek  word  signifying  cut  out. 

PISII,  inlfrj.  fi  V.  a.      A  contemptuous  ex- 
clamation.    This  is  sometimes  spoken  and  writ- 
ten pshaw.  '  I  imagine  them  formed  by  chance,' 
says  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  see  Pshaw,     An  expres- 
sion of  contempt :  to  express  contempt. 
There  was  oever  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toolhacn  patiently ; 
However  lliey  have  writ  the  stile  of  Gods, 
And  make  a  puk  at  chance  or  sufferance. 

Shaktpean. 

She  frowned  ud  cried  fii»k,  when  I  said  a  thing 
that  I  stoic.  SpKtiitor. 

If  you  shall  give  way  to  any  of  these  vicious 
courses,  yv  shall  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Cod,  and 
thai  will  be  a  shameful  sin  of  iagratilnde  in  you, 
how  alight  soever  it  may  seem  to  a  carnal  heart,  and 
by  such  a  one  may  he  past  over,  and  yitht  at,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  carelew  note  of  I'harauli !     Itp.  Hall. 

He  turned  over  your  Homer,  shouk  his  licad.  and 
pkhrd  at  etcry  Hoe  of  it.  Fuj«. 

PISIDIA,  an  nilnnd  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Phrypia,  P.iniiihylia,i;alatia,  and  l«u- 
ria.    Mela  I.  c.  2.  Sir.ibo  xii.  Acts  xiii.  M— ,52. 

PlSISj   a  native  of  Thespia,  wlio   obl.iinod 


great  influence  among  the  Thehain,  aiid 
with  great  leal  and  courage  in  di.-finco  al  Otaf 
li!«Tttrs.  He  was  at  last  taken  prit.)iier  by  lli>. 
mutiius,  who  made  him  governor  of  Tlie^pu. 

PISISTllATI  D.E,  the  two  sons  of  Puutniuv 
VIZ.    llipparchus  and    Hip[>ias,    who    lendoal 
themselves  as  illustrious  as  their  fitiher.    Tlif 
governed  with  great  moderation;  bm  ■' 
of  tyrant  or  sovereign  being  insupp".-: 
Athenians,     Harmodius   and    Ari»i  ■ 
spired  against  them;  Hipparchus  »  i- 
and  llippias  was  at  last  expelled  In 
efforts  of  the  .\theniHns  and   their    . 
rest  of  the  Pisistratidx  followed  hini 
nishment;  and  after  they  liad  refused  (aaix^. 
the  liberal  oflers  of  the  princes  of  Tbowalv  wi 
the   king  of  Macedonia,  who  wistn  ' 
settle  in  their  resjiective  territories, 
toSigacum,  which  their  father  had,  in 
of  his  power,  conquered  and  bcqui 
posterity.     The  PisisltatidaE  were  bnniyie-i 
Athens  about  eighteen  years  after  the  di 
Pisistralus. 

PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenian,  who  eiH; 
linguished  himself  by  his  valor  in  tlie  M 
by  his  address  and  eloquence  at  home, 
he  had  rendered  him»elf  the  f.ivorile  of 
piilace  by  his  lihenlily,  and  by  the  inl 
with  which  lie  hitd  fought  their  battles, 
larly  near  SaUuiis,  he  resolved  to  make 
sovereign  of  his  countr)-.      Kvcry  tiling 
favorable   to  his   ambitious  riews;   but 
alone  opposed  him,  and  discovered  his  di 
before  the  public  assembly.     He  was  l» 
nishcd,    and,  upon    his   being    tlie   third 
received  by  tlie  [leople  of  Athens 
reign,  he  sacrificed  to  his  resentment  the 
of  Megacles,  but  did  not  lose  sight  of  ifc* 
good;  ami,  while  he  sought  the 
of  his  family,  he  did  not  nc'lecl  il>e 
the  honor  of  the  Athenian  name,  llediadi 
A.A.C.  528,  aAer  he  had  enjoyed  the 
power  at  .\then5  for  thirty -lliree  years, 
succeedeil  by  his  sou  llipparchus.     i' 
claims  our  admiration  for  his  justti 
lity,  and  his  moderation.     It  is  to 
we  are  indebted  for  the  prcscrvatioo 
of  Homer;  and   he  was  the   fini, 
Cicero,  who  introduced  tlicm  at  Athcai 
order  in  which  they  now  stand,     lie 
blished  a  public  library  al  Athent ;  and 
luable  books  which   he  hod  diligently 
were  carried    into  Persia   when    .Veraca 
himself  master  of  Athens. 

PlS'MlRE,n.i.  Sax.niyr»» 
Mr.  Thomson  thinks  of  Teut. 
bustle.     An  ant ;  an  emmet. 

Prejudicial  to  fruit  aia  fiaatra,  tali  i|iHMi  I 
mice.  "  ^' 

His  cloatlii,  as  alsna  niMit  p 
Might  fit  a  pimira  or  a  wliua. 

PisMiar.    Sec  I"':  ""  '  '*' 

PIS(i  (Lucius  « 
on  account  of  his    ■  ■•   • 

people,  A..\. r.   I  •  lien 

l)utinghislTibunc-l,  ,  -iir- 

cxlorlion,  entitled  i^ex  ' 
re|)rtuiidli.  He  liappily  ' 
To  reward  the  services  of  uiic  at 
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I  Mniiielf  in  tlial  expetlHion,  he 
(ill  B  golden  crown,  weighing 

C«ius  Calpurnius),  a  Roman  consul, 
iW  year  67  B.  C,  was  author  of  (he 
lb  fcfbad  canvassing  for  public  of- 
ilM  Lex  Calpurnia  de  Ambitu.  He 
all  the  finnness  worthy  of  a  coniml  in 
t  most  stormy  periods  of  the  rvpublic ; 
Med  the  people  from  raising  Marcus 
^  A  nun  of  no  merit,  to  the  consular 

t Calpurnius),  was  consul  in  the 
J,  and  governor  of  Syria  under 
confidant  he  wai.  It  is  said 
C  Ofder  of  this  emperor  he  caused  Oer- 
10  be  poisoned.  Being  accused  of  that 
i  aeeing  himself  abandoned  by  every 
a  Tiolral  hands  on  himself  A.  I).  20. 
man  of  Insupportable  pride  and  exces- 
■oe.  Of  this  many  instances  arc  re- 
al the  following  is  the  most  horrible. 
rd«red  a  soldier  to  be  executed,  because 
eft  the  camp  with  another  soldier  and 
vilhout  him,  ihe  other  soldier  presented 
>  lite  centurion,  who,  finding  he  was 
tdcd,  stopped  the  execution,  anil  all 
*  to  Piso,  amidst  the  joyful  applause 
bote  army.  Whereupon  I'iso  put  a 
tit  joy,  by  ordering  all  tliree  to  be  put 

Lacius),  a  Roman  senator,  who  attended 
Kt  Valerian  in  his  unfortunate  expedi- 

Eia,  and,  afler  his  capture,  pro- 
1f  emjteror;  but  was  defeated, 
,  and   put   to  deatii  by   V'alens, 

t,  in  ancient  geography,  (he  first  of  the 
n  that  watered  the  garden  of  ii^en, 
oao  describes  as  '  encompassing  the 
d  of  Havilith,  where  there  is  gold,'  dc. 
II,  12).  Some  suppose  the  l'i.Hon  to 
UM[^  :  others,  particularly  C'alinet  and 
take  it  m  be  (he  i'ha^is,  which  runs 
OUffi  Colchis  (which  (hey  sup|>ose  to 
il),lrom  near  (he  hifad  of  the  Euphrates 
I  io  Ihe  Euxiiie  Sea;  but  these  grea( 
MM*   arc   evidently  mistaken,  for  (lie 

Eof  ruing  near  (lie  head  of  the 
running  norlh-west,  ha-i  its  source 
1  north  of  the  head  of  the  liu- 
Mil  nins  •uMiih-west  into  Ihe  Kuxine. 
tftnrvor  !<<»  )i.vl  ami  others  ap{>curs  to 
Mobal'le,  that  the  t'isnn  is  the  western 
Titm  divided  KirtMins  of  the  1'i<;tis  and 
i^«biabtuns  along  Ihe  side  of  llavi- 

i'm,  and  vncoinpanses  an  extennive 
^  in  botany,  fin^igo,  a  aenus  of 
Irr  and  polygamia  cla.ss  of  plants ; 
r  nvcMgmeii:  cai..  scarcely  any: 
pea  ;  five-cleft  ;  stamens  five  or  six; 
)ZCAr%.  S'jjieriiif,  one-celled;  valveless: 
1  ftnale  on  the  same  or  on  different 
ftpaeiea  ftre. 

ISrUALTl'M,  earth  pitch;  a  fluid, 
■Maeial  body,  of  a  (hick  cunsislence, 
mD,  ifMiily  inflammable,  bu(  liravi><g  a 
i  «f  gniyiab  ashes  ancr  burning       l( 


arises  out  of  the  cracks  of  the  rocks,  in  fevrral 
places  in  tht.'  iiilaiid  of  Sumatra,  and  some  n'.her 
places  in  the  Kost  Indies,  where  it  is  much 
esteemed  in  paralytic  disorders.  There  is  a 
remarkable  mine  of  It  in  the  island  of  Biia,  and 
abbe  Fortis  says,  (hat  the  pissasplialtum  of  Bu» 
is  correspondent  (o  that  fo^.iil  production,  which, 
by  Hasselquist,  is  called  mumia  minerale,  and 
mumia  nativa  I'ersiana  by  kcrmjifer,  and  which 
(he  F.gyptians  made  use  of  (o  embalm  (heir 
kings.  '  Muiniahi,  or  native  Persian  mummy,' 
says  Kflcmpfer,  '  proceeds  from  a  bard  rock  in 
very  small  quantity.  I(  is  a  bituminous  juice, 
thai  transudes  from  the  stony  superficies  of  the 
hill,  resembling  in  appearance  coarse  shoe- 
makers' wax,  as  well  in  iUs color  as  in  its  density 
and  ductility.  While  adherent  to  the  rock  it  is 
less  solid,' l>u(  is  formed  by  (he  warradi  of  (he 
hands.  I(  is  easily  united  with  oil,  but  repels 
water;  it  is  quite  void  of  smell,  and  very  like  in 
substance  to  the  Egyptian  mummy.  \\  hen  laid 
on  bunting  coals,  it  has  Ihe  smell  of  sulphur 
tempered  a  little  with  that  of  naphtha,  not  dis- 
agreeable. There  are  two  kinds  of  this  mummy  ; 
the  one  is  valuable  for  its  scarcity  and  great  ac- 
tivity. The  native  place  of  (he  bes(  mummy 
is  in  (he  province  of  Daraub.  h  is  found  in  a 
narrow  cave,  no(  above  (wo  fathoms  deep,  cut 
like  a  well  out  of  the  mass,  at  the  foot  of  Ihe 
ragged  muunUiin  Caucasus.'  Tliis  description 
agrees  perfectly  with  (he  pissasphaUum,  or  fossil 
mummy  of  Bua.  Linnt!  believes  it  would  be 
very  good  for  wounds,  as  Ihe  oriental  mumia  is, 
and  like  the  pitch  of  Castro,  which  is  frequently 
used  by  the  Roman  surgeons  for  fractures,  coii- 
tusion.s,  and  in  many  ex(emal  applications. 

PISTA'CHIO.n.i.  TT.putache;  liai. puluc- 
iii ;  La(.  vistuchia. 

PUlathiM,  so  (hey  be  good,  and  no(  miu(y,  joined 
wi(h  almoods,  are  an  exccllcn(  nouri&faer.       Baron. 

The  pitiarhio  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  pointed  »l 
bo(h  ends,  abou(  half  an  inch  in  lcng(h  -,  (he  kernel 
is  of  a  gicen  colour  and  a  Mif(  and  unctuous  sub- 
stance, much  like  the  pulp  of  an  almond,  of  a  plca- 
san(  (aste  :  milachioi  were  Lnown  (o  (be  ancu-nU. 
and  the  .Xrauiaotcall  tlicm  pc^tuch  and  fcstuch,**' 
we  Mtnetimca  fe>tiib  nuts.  Hit 

Pistachio,  or  PisTACH I*.    See  Pistacu. 

PISTACIA,  lurpenline-trec,  pist-irliia  nii 
and  mastich  tree ;  a  genus  of  the  |>entandria 
order  and  diorcia  class  of  plants;  natural  ordei 
fiflietli,  amentaceo-.  There  are  nine  species,  of 
which  (he  mo»(  remarkable  are, 

1.  P.  Icniisciis,  ihe  common  nuisdch  (rce, 
grows  naturally  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Being  au  evergreen,  i(  has  been  preserved  in  (his 
country,  in  order  (o  adorn  (he  green-houses.  In 
(he  countries  where  i(  is  a  native  il  rises  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a 
gray  bark  on  (he  stem ;  but  llie  branches,  which 
are  very  numerous,  are  covered  with  a  reddish- 
brown  bark,  and  are  gamislied  with  wingiil 
leaves,  coin|K>9ed  of  three  or  four  pain  of  small 
spear-shaped  lolies,  without  an  odd  one  at  the 
end.  Thiit  species  is  commonly  propapiteil  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  thougli  i(  may  alio 
be  mi.^  from  (he  seed  in  the  manner  directed 
fi>r  ihp  piitachia  nnt-tree;  bul  this,  being  jnore 
lendrr  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  requires  to 
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t'lTAPAT,  n  s.  •  I'robnbly  fiom  Fr.  ;>««  a 
wu,  or  palle  jialU:' — Jolmson.  (.(r  a  frequcn  lative 
of  Pai.  a  Hiitter;  palpitation;  light,  quick 
step. 

Now  1  hear  the  piupat  of  a  pretty  foot  through 
the  dark  alley  -.  no,  'lis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's 
brukcD  loow,  and  munching  upon  the  melons. 

Dryden, 

A  lion  meeta  him,  and  the  fox's  heart  went  ^ita- 
pat,  L*Estraitge, 

PITCAIUNE  (Archibald),  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
]ihy!iician  and  ingenious  [Joet,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Fifeshire.  He  was  bom  in 
Kdinburo;!!  on  the  25th  of  December,  165^.  He 
commenced  hi.i  studies  at  Dalkeith  ;  and  thence 
removed  to  the  university  of  F.dinburgh,  where 
he  improvetl  himself  in  classical  learning,  and 
toinplcled  a  regular  course  of  philosophy.  The 
law  seems  to  have  bean  his  own  choice ;  and  to 
this  science  he  turned  his  attention  with  an 
ardor  peculiar  to  himseli^  lie  pursued  it  with 
so  much  intenscncss  that  his  healtli  began  to  be 
impaired.  On  tliis  account,  his  physicians  ad- 
\  iscd  him  to  set  out  for  the  south  of  France.  Hy 
the  time  he  reached  Paris,  he  was  happily  so  far 
recovered  that  he  determined  to  renew  his 
studies;  but  licing  informed  that  there  was  no 
able  professor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  finding 
several  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  engaged  in 
•he  .study  of  physic,  he  went  witli  them  to  the 
Irrlures  and  ho.ipitals,  and  employed  himself  in 
this  manner  for  several  montlis  till  his  affairs 
•  ailed  him  home.  l)n  his  return  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  mathematics.  His  intimacy 
with  Dr.  D.  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal professor,  began  about  this  lime.  Pilcaime's 
progress  in  mathematics  was  rapid,  and  corres- 
pondent to  his  other  pursuits.  His  improve- 
ments on  the  metliod  of  infinite  scries  then 
adopted,  which  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford  afterwants 

f>ublisherl,  were  a  conspicuous  and  early  proof  of 
lis  abilities  in  this  science.  He  however  resolved 
lo  devote  himself  entirely  to  medicine,  anil  with 
this  view  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  culti- 
vated the  object  of  his  pursuit  with  his  nutunil 
enthusiasm,  and  \viih  a  steadiness  from  which  he 
could  not  be  diverted.  In  1080  he  received  from 
the  faculty  of  Khelms  the  degree  of  M.  D. ; 
which,  on  the  7th  August,  1699,  was  likewise 
conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen; 
hoih  being  allcnded  with  marks  of  peculiar  dis- 
tinction. Soon  after  his  graduation  at  Kheiras, 
he  returned  lo  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1681,  the  Royal  College  of  Physici- 
.ins  was  in.4tituted  ;  and  his  name,  among  othen, 
graced  the  original  patent  from  the  crown.  In 
his  Solutio  I'robleraalis  dc  Inventorilms,  the 
treatise  above  alluded  to,  he  discovers  ahi^h  de- 
gree of  medical  literature,  and  inukcs  use  of  it  to 
vindicate  Dr.  Harvey's  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  bloo<l.  During  hia  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  his  reputation  became  so  con- 
siderable that,  in  1691,  the  univen<ity  of  Ley- 
den  solicited  him  lo  fill  the  medical  chair  then 
vacant.  Dr.  Pitcairiie's  well  known  political 
piinciples  excluded  him  from  promotion  nt 
homo:  he  therefore  acreptrd  the  invitaiion  from 
ubruud  ;  and    on   the  20ih  of  April,  1i5<»2,  ilc- 


livered    at   I>eydun   his   elegant    lUid 
inaugural,  Oratio:  qua  ostenditur  medicinanii 
omni    philosophonim   secla   esse  liberam.    lit 
discharged  Uie  duties  of  his  office  at  Leydeu  w 
as  to  answer   the  most  sanguine   CTpeclali 
At  the  close  of  tlie  session  he  visited  his  i 
country,  intending  to  return  in  tintv  fur  I 
tures.     But,  marrying  in  Scotland,  he 
the  office,  and  was  appointed  litular  profei 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
science  so  slowly  progressive  as  that  of  me 
Dr.  Pilcairne  did  a  great  deal.     He  uot  onl] 
ploded  many  false  notions  of  the  cheinisu  i 
Galenists,  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  hut  i 
of  lho«e  too  of  his  own  seel.     He 
continuity  of  the  arteries  and  veins;  and  < 
to  have  been  tlie  first  who  showed  that  tk«  t 
flows  from  a  smaller  capacity  into  a  larger; 
the  aorta,  with  respect  to  the  arterial  sysli 
tlie  apex  of  a  cone.     He  collette<l  one  i 
finest  private  libraries  in  the  world;  which | 
purchased  aAer  his  death  by  Pelcr  lite  Ga 
Notwithstanding  the  f.iligues  he  underwent  ml 
exercise  of  his  profession,  his  constitution  t 
naturally  ilelkate.     Alxiut  the  beginning  of  ( 
tol)er,  1713,  he   became  affwlcd  with  bis  I 
illness;  and  on  the  23d  he  died.     Some  i 
mous   publications  are   attributed    to 
caime,  i>articularly  a  treatise  De  LeRibus  1 
riir  Naluralis,  Ike. ;  but  the  only  ones  be  I' 
|>ro|>er  to  legitimate  are  his  Di»»ertatioiiei  } 
ca-,  and  a  .short  essay  De  Salute. 

PITCAJIIN'S  IsuaSI),  an  island 
Pacific  Ocean,  withont  a  river  or  harl 
situated  in  long.  133°  21'  \V..  and  Ul4 
and  in  IBOa  it  was  discovered  by  an  i 
vessel  which  touched  at  this  island, 
been  resorted  to  as  a  last  retreat,  hy  kocii  < 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty  as  left  ( llahcite,  lo  ■ 
on  some  uninhabited  island,  out  of  llic  i 
further  pursuiL 

We  have  seen  an  extract  from  the  Jo 
captain  King  of  the  Klizalielli,  who  vn 
inland  in  1619,  which  we  think  will  intenrtlj 
readers: — 'On  the  2d  of  March  we  »a« 
caini's  Island:  at  .I  P.M.  of  ihc  »amr  cir 
were  wiihiii  half  a  league  of  it.  and  cow 
persuade  ourselves,  from  the  b»n«-n  app"* 
of  the  lilll,  that  any  persons  wlm  IiimI  i 
the  ferule  lulls  and  dales  of  (ireat  Brilua  < 
ever  fix  llieir  residence  among  ihcM 
mountains.  We  stood  ofT  and  on  all  i  _ 
der  easy  sail,  and  showed  a  light  in  the  I 
rigging,  which  was  answered  by  two  laric*  I 
on  shore.  A  young  girl,  named  DoraOiy 
(as  we  afterwards  were  told),  had  been  a 
at  a  plaiitaiion  opposite  lo  the  ship,  nn  ' 
villai>e,  and  told  them  of  »iir  anival,  ii>< 
quence  of  which  ihey  made  tlic  firrs  m  i 
to  our  light.  AI)ont  6  A.  M  .  on  Yivim^< 
March  3d,  I  sloo<l  the  ship  il<»i  m  in  wlatlh 
inhabitanis  call  ship-landifi.  n  iWo^ 

cumstance  of  Uie  IViunty  '  ■  (■«'•• 

and  bunil  at  thix  place),  in  ~  thali^ 

of  llie  inhabitants  would   |  ..>t  rf  • 

nie.  I  hove  loo  wiih  our  head  oH,  aud  pWJ** 
a  boat  to  go  on  shore  ;  in  a  few  nuimUi  wr^ 
saw  a  Kiat  with  nine  nir-n  come  out  tnm^Kf^ 
llic  iDik>,  through  a  trrmrndous  hiC    I  ^ 
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iwtf  boat  U>  in««t  them,  and  tow  them  on 
Whan  they  came  ulongside,  they  a»- 
)  ikip'f  side  with  much  good  humor, 
kkfi  on  tlie  (juarier-ileck  where  I  was, 
'  :  me  by  the  hxiid,  gave  it  a  hearty 
1  (lid,  '  How  do  yuu  do,  captain  ?' 
asked  the  ship's  name,  my  name, 
whence  from,  and  made  many 
cnquine*,  in  »ery  coo'i  Rnghsh. 
ifying  them  mpecting  these  matteni,  I 
into  the  cabin,  and  set  b<.'forc  them 
h-bcef,  grog,  biscuit  and  porter,  with 
I  Ikcjr  seemed  pleased.  I'utling  their  hands 
I  Atia  in  the  position  of  prayer,  an<J  saying 
flhtj  began  to  refresh  themselves,  and  were 
1  with  the  porter.  While  they  were 
ih»d  leisure  to  survey  their  fine  open 
(hich,  notwilhiitanding  their  ex- 
r  10  the  sun,  were  truly  Uritish. 

were  nine  young  men,  the  offspring  of 
1  crew  of  the  Bounty,  most  of  them 
J  na  fe*.-l  high,  very  muscular  and  agile, 
ICB(;i|;ing  deportment  and  open  disposition. 
repast  they  returned  thanks  lo  God 
)  Hmc  pious  manner  as  before.     They  then 
Ion  deck,  where  they  gave  surprising  proofs 
r  agility,  by  going  alofl,  jumping  over- 
md  swimming  rouud  the  ship,  while  it 
:  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  t|vo 
•  per  hour.    I  now  prepared  to  go  on  sliore, 
ibe  surgeon   with   me.      Five  of  the 
immpamed  us  to  assist  in  landing,  the 
imaaincd  on  board  till  my  return.    When 
weu  Ote  shor*  I  found  the  surf  so  violent 
I  ditnl  not  attempt  with  my  boat  to  go 
'i  IL    I  went  into  theirs,  when  one  of  them 
;  hold  of  me  bid  me  not  fear,  for  ihould  the 
[■|M1.  he  would  take  me  safe  on  shore.   VVe 
'   «d  the  surf,  when,  to  my  great  surprise, 
of  young  women  and  children  came 
IkW  Ute  surf  to  assist  in  landing  the  boat. 
■Mn  ventured  far  beyond  their  depth, 
I  in  bearing  the  boat  up,  by  swimming 
:  it  with  their  hands.     VVe  landed 
and  were  immediately  met  by  John 
,  k  hearty  corpulent  old  man,  who  lilie  the 
1  Baked,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of 
(lis  middle,     tie  invited  us  to  his 
•  which  we  set  out  directly,  accompa- 
I  by  all  the  population  of  the  island.    Our 
^  h^  up  a  very  steep  hill,  and  along  a  foot- 
that  they  were  actually  obliged 
'  the  doctor  up.     When  we  attained  the 
i  of  the  hill,  we  had  a  fine  road  through 
I ;  and  after  crossing  two  valleys,  which 
;  Willi  I'ocoa-nut  trees,  we  arrived  at  the 
titualed   in  a  beautiful  valley,   in  which 
r»en  himics,  each  of  wliich  had  a  fine  lawn 
Two  of  the  houses  had  a  slory  above 
and   all  had  very  clean  convenient 
■  their  poultry  and  pigs.     We  »t<H)ped 
I  of  Thorsoay  October  Christian,  the 
1  w  the  island,   who  gave  us  for  dinner 
J  fig,  cooked  after  the  Otaheitean  man- 
I  bnoe  of  fowls,  and  plenty  of  yams  and 
After  dinner  were  served  up  bananas 
of  apple  peculiar  lo  the  island, 
feond  very  good.     Every  thing  was 
IImI    (ooducled    with    great  propriety 


Grace  was  said  both  before  and  after  dinner; 
John  Adams  sayiiii;  it  fust,  then  every  one  m 
rotation  according  to  their  seniurity.  Alter  din- 
ner we  took  a  look  at  the  different  plaulalions, 
and  found  that  most  of  their  labor  consisted  in 
raising  yams.  There  was  an  abundance  of  plan- 
tains and  some  suKar-cxne,  from  which  they  ex- 
tract molasses  and  liquor. 

'  In  the  evening,  after  supper,  they  entertained 
us  with  an  IMaheitean  dance,  which  consisted  of 
various  writhings   and  distortions  of  the  body, 
by  no  means  obscene,  yet  in  no  respect  pleasant. 
While  some  were  dancing,  the  rest  sat  down  to 
look  on,  in  company  with  six  sailors  belonging 
to   the  ship,   when  suddenly  one  of  tlie  younc 
women  jumped  uj)  and  ran  to  her  brother,  sav 
ing,  '  she  would   nut   sit  any  longer  near  iha' 
naughty  man  (pointing  to  one  of  my  sailors),  for 
he  wanted  her  to  commit  fornication.'     I  asked 
the  man  why  he  behaved  so  rude  to  people  tlial 
had  treated  liini  so  well  ?    lie  told  me  tliat  it  was 
by  mere  accident  he  put  his  foot  against  her's, 
and  that  he  had  never  spoken  to  her.     After  the 
Otaheitean  dance  the  sailors  showed  their  abilities 
in  dancing,  which  excited  great  laughter  and  di- 
version.   After  the  dance  we  were  shown  to  bed  ; 
the  surgeon  and  myself  sicjit  in  the  saitH!  room. 
We  had  each  of  us  a  good  feather-bed  and  cleii" 
sheets,   made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  where  we 
slept  very  comfortably  all  night.    In  the  mornin)( 
we  breakfasted  on  fowls  and  a  beverage  like  tea, 
made  from  a  root  similar  to  the  gentian,  bu* 
which  they  called  ginger.     Afler  breakfast  we 
returned  to  the  Ship  landing-place,   to  endea- 
vour to  go  on  boara ;  but  the  sea  was  too  high. 
Davy,  as  they  called   the  sea,  had  never  been  so 
bad  before,  excepting  once  in  their  remembrance . 
We  were  all  sitting  down  in  conversation,  when 
a  little  child  run  down  to  go  into  the  surf.  I  ran 
to  prevent  the  child,  and  so  did   the   wife   of 
Charles  Christian,  saying  at  the  same  time  lo 
Diana,   the   eldest  daughter   of   John    Adams, 
'Diana,  your  child  will  be  drowned.'    Adams 
having  told  me,  prior  to  this,  that  his  daughters 
were  not  roarriea,  I  expressed  my  siirpriie  to  the 
wife  of  Christian.  Old  Adams,  hearing  this,  took 
ine  aside,  and  gave  me  the  following  account: — 
Notwithstanding  his  paternal  care  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Edward  tjuinlral  and  Diana  had  commilletl 
an  offence  against  the  laws  of  God,  for  which  he 
supposed  them  worthy  of  death,  and  accordingly 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  shot ;  but,  as  no 
person  seemed  willing  lo  execute  his  orders,  he 
made  tlie  necessary  preparations  for  cxr^utiiig 
them  himself,  when  hie  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Auther  (juintral,   who  said  that  though  the  of 
fence  was  certainly  a  great  one,  and  the  more  so 
as  a  similar  one  had  not  been  committed  since 
the  death  of  Christian,  yet  he  did  not  conceive 
it  to  be  a  crime  worthy  of  death.    The  rest  bcinu 
of  the   same  opinion,  Adams  changed  his  mind 
also,  btit  forbade  them  to  marry.     Adams,  npini 
this  occasion,  probably  changed  his  mind  lliruugii 
interest;  for  he  will  not  suffer  his  dsushlers  lo 
marry  for  fear  of  losing  their  labor  in  cultivating 
his  plantation.     As  we  could  not  go  on  lioutd, 
I  now  searched  for  a  watering-place,  and  found 
a  very  convenient  one  in  moderate  weather,  and 
wi'h  excellent  waier 
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•  KacK  funiilv  gnthered  together  some  poultry, 
liogs,  goa'«,  plant-*'"",  and  every  tiling  the  UUnd 
producea,  ar.d  next  morning,  Davy  being  milder, 
we  went  on  board,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
Population  of  the  island.  As  most  of  them  had 
never  seen  a  ship,  they  were  much  pleased,  but 
lOon  grew  sea  sick.  1  now  gave  them  a  whale 
ooat  in  return  for  their  refreshments,  some  books, 
■Tiiors,  combs,  and  in  short  every  thing  they  stood 
in  nerd  of;  but  nothing  pleased  them  so  well  as 
the  books,  as  they  wished  much  to  read  and 
writ*.  1  offered  Aulher  Quintral  two  claw-liam- 
tuers,  which  he  refused ;  and  Adams,  who  was 
present,  told  him  that  it  was  very  improper  to 
refuse  any  thing  their  countrymen  offered  : 
Anther  replied,  it  was  much  more  improper  to 
lake  things  that  they  do  not  want.  While  Adams 
was  on  board  the  ship,  he  gave  inc  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  different  occurrences  that  had  takeu 
place  upon  the  island;  and,  among  others,  he 
nientioTied  his  divorcing  Christian  and  his  wife, 
in  consequence  of  having  read  in  the  Olil  Tes- 
tament that  marriages  should  not  be  allowed 
among  those  who  were  at  all  related  to  each 
other,  and  that  they  had  lived  separate  a  long 
time.  After  a  great  deal  oF  conversation  upon 
tlie  subject,  I  persuaded  him  to  allow  Diana,  his 
daughter,  to  be  married  to  Edward  Quintral,  and 
C'hristinn  to  live  with  his  wife,  both  of  which  he 
promisea  lodo;  and,  calling  Edward  to  him,  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  '  Come  here,  my 
son,  you  shall  have  my  daughter  Diana,  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  keep  the  weddinc.'  1  now 
gave  hira  some  porter,  wine,  and  sjjirits,  to  re- 
gale themselves  with  at  the  wedding.  Every 
person  in  the  ship  was  so  struck  with  their  siin- 
plicityof  manners,  the  mildness  of  their  language, 
and  their  modest  deportment,  that  tRey  were 
oaded  with  presents.  They  got  nearly  200 
looks,  of  various  descriptions,  from  the  officers 
nnd  crew ; — even  the  sailors  belonging  to  the 
ship  behaved  with  a  degree  of  modesty  in  the 
presence  of  these  naked  females  that  would  have 
surprised  a  Joseph  Andrews.  John  Adams  now 
assembled  his  family  in  order  to  take  leave, 
winch  they  did  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
and  so  grateful  were  they  for  the  few  things  they 
had  received  from  llie  ship  that  they  all  kneeled 
down  to  kiss  my  hand,  which  I  could  by  no 
means  permit.  I  promised,  should  I  come 
again  to  the  island,  that  I  would  hrinj  Ihein 
some  black  cattle,  and  particularly  S(ime  asses, 
of  which  they  said  they  were  greaily  in  want. 
They  now  went  into  their  boat  with  some  reluct- 
ance, particularly  one  young  man  who  wished  to 
see  his  friends  in  Kngland,  but  his  mother,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  requested  that  1  would  not  lake 
away  her  son ;  nor  were  we  ourselves  free  from 
reijrel,  at  leaving  a  people  whom  we  considered 
■i>  a  moral  [loint  of  view  as  far  superior  to  any 
of  Hie  human  species  we  ever  beheld. 

'  I  did  not  hear  whether  they  had  found  any 
mct.nis;  but  I  recollected,  after  leaving  the 
island,  that  the  stones  with  which  ihey  sharpened 
their  tools,  appeared  lohavea  yellowish  metallic 
iippcanncc;  and  also  some  veins  of  yellow 
tnetil  ill  them.  I  much  regret  not  having  ex- 
4in:ned  them  more  closely,  or  bringing  a  puce 
with  me.  line  of  the  sailors  gave  a  slidliiig  lo  b» 


tied  round  the  neck  of  one  of  iheir 
before  i  left  the  island  it  was  brougfit 
be  restored  to  the  donor,  observiog 
lime  that  they  had  no  use  for  it,  anil 
buy  him  somethiog  when  he  gol  to  E 
Adams  informed  me,  when  ihey  first  _ 
the  island,  that  there  were  plenty  of  fM 
some  time  before  my  touching  at  this  |l 
co'.ild  not  catch  any,  and  they  Ihougfal  A 
of  the  Bounty  had  poisoned  them  all.  " 
|>roduces  yams,  and  other  esculent  I 
which  we  could  not  hnd  names.  1  pn 
on  my  departure  with  some  pease,  bai 
orange,  melon,  pumpkin,  celery,  and  I 
seeds,  which  I  haa  saved  during 
(intending  to  give  them  should  I  ev0 
the  island).  Salt  is  procured  amoagl 
the  sea  l>eing  hove  into  the  cavities 
blowing  weather  is  left  there,  and  by  I 
the  sun  produces  salt,  a  circumsunc*  t 
nion  in  warm  climates.  The  only  bin 
saw  were  pigeons  and  sea  gulls.  Ge 
carried  the  Bounty's  anvil  and 
Ship  Landing-place,  np  the  sti 
the  doctor  was  carried  np ; 
much  as  1  could  well  lift,  and  he  sajl 
have  carried  the  anchor  also.' 

PITCH,  n.  I.,  V.  a.,  &  r,  n.  ^ 
•PiTt  u'eii,  >  Tt.) 

PiTcn'rOBK.  Jner. 

grrf . — Miasheu,  more  probably.    Po 
valion;   length  or  degree  of  de-scent 
hence  highest  rise  ;  size ;  stature :  to  I 
cast ;  throw :  as  a   neuter  verb,   lo 
choice  (taking  upon) ;   fall ;  light ; 
headlong;  fix  a  hut  or  any  tcraporan  , 
pitcher  is  a  bar  or  in.strument  used  M^ 
stakes.     A  pitchfork   is  a  fork  to 
hay  with. 

They  pitehtd  by  Etnimns  in  thi  | 

An  hideous  rock  i 
Of  mighty  Magnes  stone,  wboM  i 

Depending  from  on  high. 
Over  the  waves  his  rugged  arms  dodi  1 

1'lien  brought  she  me  into  itiis  < 
And  by  my  wietcbcd  lover's  side  i 

That  infernal  monster,  having  cast 
His  wcwy  foe  into  the  living  well, 

'Gsn  high  sdvaoce  his  broad  dii 
Above  his  wontot  />ifeA. 

Id  •elling  down  the  form  ofc 
was  DO  need  to  nientiuD  llie  learnn 
unfitners  of  an  igaorant  minister 
which  dcM^rilicth   the  inanocr 
should  speak  of  luodcratton  and  i 

Msliomeles  pitdud  his  tents  ia  a  liuW 

Stay  vet,  you  vile,  sbominabU 
Thus  proudly  ftfht  upun  nur  rbrygai 

When  I  dissoadnd  hiiu  Inns  bis  i 
I  found  hiui  pt/iht  10  do  II* 

tin  Daiiinu  |ilsiii*  ilie(irwks  da^ 
Tlieir  bisvc  |ii>ilii>DS.     lU,    /Vu>/«t 

riiey  II  iml  pifth  ni«  i'  iW  m 
Inbu*  hi  tiid  (III,  A 
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Here  die  whole  frainc  licre, 
tuttUt  *  spaCMui  lady  pilch 
[Mr  loot  irtre  oot  sudirieni  to  contain  it. 
I  Sliiitiiitiart. 

t  bMMy  winiog,  and  distresseil  wi>low, 
■tnl  die  filck  ind  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
■■e  daclcDiion  and  loathed  bigamy.  /,/. 

il  gvtalB  woft*.  unleue  the  seedc  nl'  Jovo, 
MBllaBW  Dam,  undertake,  maintained  a  pitik 


Ch/ipmiin. 


l«fcow 
pitoU  powfn. 

PMMHlad  bim  bow  to  hunt  his  game, 
^10  cut,  what  net,  what  tuile  to  piirh. 

f'dir^itx. 
ctabon  was  railed  to  a  higher 'j>i(eA 
lly  it  would.  iTammanH. 

tird  upan  thii  cnniidcntiaa,  that  parents  owe 
tbUdren,  nut  only    material   subsistence,  but 
•ion  spiritual  cuotKbutions  to  their  mind. 
'  Uighy  on  Iht  XohI. 

mi  tVMdeol  Tom 
h*B  Vtoice  is  cume, 
I  kaih  left  the  sutesman  behind  him, 
Ult*  el  the  aame  piick, 
ill  wis*,  IS  as  rich, 

fjfltt  wbei*  you  left  bim,  you  find  him. 
;  Ucnham, 

'  Down  they  f..:i, 

|vtk  keMlIoag  from  the  pttrti  of  heaven,  down 
I  dim  deep.  Villon  I  Pamdiie  LoH. 

Ipw  nucb  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 
"^~  "f  mortal  nirn. 

I  of  abject  fortane  thou  art  fallen. 

Milton. 
omc  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Land  brine  homo  tpoils,  with  infinite 
kier,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitth 
I  glor^.  li. 

...-ravd  Itself  to  Ralpho's  shape  j 
slue  in  person,  ^b,  and  pitrh, 
Hs  hani  t'  interpret  which  was  which. 
'    ^  Uudihn: 

t'tmoa*  shoot  the  highest  nitrha, 
*■■■    '       -        1  •  .!,.wn  their  breeches.         /</. 
I  t.-k  up-i»  such  a  pa(t  in  his 

»  ..    ,.  ccitain. 

UMt*rt'*  Ihvint  Oiittoifufg, 
that  lenred  him  itrieve;  co'Ceme<l  to  see 
'  from  the  |^ve  is  fii-e.        IVnllrr. 

Ih-si  rouiw  of  life,  aud  custom  will 
i  »  >ii.  .1  ...I  my.  TiUaiwn. 

I  When  the  victor 

M^ecrvil  I  belies,  he  pilchrd  upon  the  plain 
Blffcty  camp.  thiidn'i  Kniglii't  Tal*. 

lemtnct  u'et  the  pommel  cast  the  knight ; 
^  »snd,  pitchintj  on  liii  hrad. 

)  bt<  feet,  and  lay  for  dea<l. 

Oryiltn, 
I  Cbaucer.  and  amongst  the  rest  pitchtd 
t  «f  Bath's  ule.  Id. 

jroTtlo'U  man  was  a  good  while  at  a  stund  ; 

Ehowe\er  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  one 
notlicr.  l.'fjtranj/f. 

swarm  is  settled,  take  a  branch  of  the 
they  pilfh,  atid  wipe  the  bivc clean. 

M(*rtimrr. 
Ike  bills  pole*  must  be  set  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  siiQaTc  iron  pitcher  or  crow.  id, 

J  wottU  wrestle,  and  pilch  the  bar  for  t  whole 

Sptetator. 
I  faaule  would  determine  Ibe  fate  of  the 
lioeat.  AMiton  m  Ik*  War. 

I  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age, 
&og  be  lived  at  a  time  when  learning 
■I  fitrk.  Addixm, 


PITCH,  n.  I.  I  Sax.  pic, ;  Tent,  peck ;  IWj. 
F'ncH'ir, o(/;'.  Spik;  Swed.  beiki  Ijtt.  pit; 
Gr.  irtrra,  n-toira.  A  rrsin,  commonly  that  of  the 
pine,  extracted  by  firp  and  inspissated  :  to  (lilcli 
is  to  smear  with  pitch  ;  to  durken :  pitchy  is 
smeared  or  impre«rnated  with  pitch  ;  resembling 
pitch  ;  black  ;  dark. 

Pitch  is  a  tenacious  oily  substance,  drawn 
cliiefly  from  pines  and  fii^,  and  used  in  ship- 
pini;,  medicine,  and  various  arts  :  it  is  more  pro- 
perly tar  inspissated  by  boiling  it  over  a  slow 
fire.  See  Tab.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
commonly  performed  in  a  still,  in  order  to  save 
an  essential  oil  which  arises  on  boiling,  and 
which  is  called,  from  the  name  of  the  tree  wliich 
tar  is  principally  prepared  £rom,  oleum  pini,  and 
oleum  trda:.  It  is  used  in  caulking  of  ships, 
to  All  the  clunks  or  intervals  between  the  planks 
of  their  sides,  decks,  or  bottoms.  Ttie  want  of 
this  article  miijlit,  in  cases  of  real  necessity,  be 
supplied  by  preiamtions  of  |>aint  and  other  sub- 
stances. 

In  the  island  of  Trinidad  there  is  a  lake  of 
asjihaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  which  funiishcs  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  this  article.  When  this 
substance  exudes  from  the  ground,  it  is  in  the 
^tate  of  liquid  tar.  The  Spaniards  found  it  to 
answer  so  well  when  laid  on  boiling  hot,  .ind 
mixed  with  tallow  or  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
:ilioiit  4  lbs.  to  every  100  lbs.  of  pitch,  that  ad- 
niir.il  Apod.ica,  in  the  year  1797,  when  tlie  is- 
land fell  into  our  possession,  received  orders  to 
form  an  est.iblishment  for  the  preparation  of  this 
pitch  for  llie  use  of  tlie  n.ivy.  It  is  Slid  to  pos- 
Mss  the  valuable  qualities  of  resisting  the  worm 
uliich  abounds  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  of  pre- 
s^-rving  iron.  But  there  appears  to  be  a  preju. 
dice  against  it,  of  which  we  know  not  the  foua- 
d.ition. 

PITCU'ER,  «.».  Fr.  picher;  Span.  picHeL 
All  earthen  vessel ;  a  water-pot. 

With  tutldaio  frac  bcr  piickn  down  she  threw, 
.tud  fled  away,  ^penwr. 

Pilckm  have  ears,  and  1  have  many  servants  ; 
Bciidcsolil  Grcmio  is  hearkening.  Sknkiptare. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  f;nfls,  that  kindly  '.ottk 
A  pilcktT  Sll'd  with  waler  frum  ihe  brook.       Ccireir. 

Pyreicna  was  only  famous  for  rountrrfritiug  sf, 
base  things  -,  as  earthen  fUcken  and  a  senllrry. 

Peackam  tm  Jfraumff, 

Rylis  may  drop  hitpUcker,  none  will  cry. 
Not  if  he  drown  himself.  Drydtn. 

PITCHING,  in  sea  affairs,  may  be  defined 
the  vertical  vibration  which  the  lent^  of  a  ship 
makes  about  her  centre  of  gravity  ;  or  the  move- 
ment by  which  she  plunces  her  head  ond  after- 
piirt  alternately  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea.  This 
motion  may  proceed  from  two  causes :  the  waves 
which  agitate  the  vessel ;  and  the  wind  upon  (he 
sails,  which  makes  her  stoop  to  every  blast  thereof. 
The  first  absolutely  depends  upon  the  agiution 
of  the  sea,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  inquiry  j  and 
the  second  is  occasioned  by  the  inclination  of 
the  masts,  and  may  l>e  submitted  to  certain 
established  maxims.  When  the  wind  acta  upon 
Ihe  sails,  the  mast  yields  to  iu  cfTnit,  with  an 
inclination  which  increases  in  propoilion  lo  Ihe 
leii^jth  of  the  mast,  to  the  augmenlatioii  of  the 
W'lid,  and  lo  the  com|iarative  weight  and  di>tii- 
butiou  of  the  ship's  tadini;.    The  icpuliiun  of 
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tn<>  water  to  the  eflbrt  of  gravity,  opposes  itself 
to  litis  inrlination,  or  at  least  sustains  it,  by  as 
■nach  as  the  repulsion  exceeds  the  momentum, 
or  absolute  effort  of  the  mast,  upon  which  the 
wind  operates.  At  the  end  of  each  blast,  when 
the  wind  suspends  its  action,  this  repulsion  lifts 
the  vessel ;  and  these  successire  inclinations  and 
repulsions  produce  the  muvemeni  of  pitching, 
which,  when  it  is  considerable,  will  Really  re- 
tard the  course,  as  well  as  endanger  the  mast, 
and  strain  the  vessel. 

riTCH-PlPE,  an  instrument  used  by  vocal 
practitioners  to  ascertain  the  pilck  of  the  key  in 
which  they  are  about  to  sing.  It  is  blown  at 
one  end  like  a  common  flute,  and  being  shorteoei I 
or  lengthened  by  a  graduated  scnle,  is  capable 
of  producing,  with  mechanical  exactness,  all  the 
semitonic  degrees  within  its  compass. 

I'lTCHSTONE,  I'EiBisTONF.,  Pumke,  nnd 
UssiniAX,  All  these  substances,  fornicrly  re- 
garded as  distinct,  are  now  included  under  one 
.••Ijecies  in  mineralogy,  the  character  of  which  is 
the  following:  cleavage  none  ;  fracture  conchoi- 
dal,  sometimes  highly  perfect,  sometimes  less 
d:siinct;  in  the  granular  masses,  the  fracture  is 
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Aluniine  .... 
Potash  .  .  .  .  ) 
Soda  ,  ,  .  .  ) 
Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
Lime  ..... 
Water 


Obsidian. 
72.00 
12.60 

10 

2.00 
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0.00 


more  ur  less  niieven  and  splintery ;  lustre 
treous  and  resinous ;  colon  black,  brown, 
yellow,  green,  gray,  and  white ;  hardneM 
tween  that  of  feldspar  and  quarti ;  specific^ 
vity  3.3.  Tlie  variety  called  o(uidia»  ftmu 
the  most  perfect  conchoidal  fracture  »aA  i 
highest  degree  of  lustre.  Agreeably  to  tW  ( 
gree  of  transparency,  it  is  divided  into  tm 
parent  and  tramlucent  obsidian  ;  the  foruM 
which  is  sometimes  called  manlunuU.  M  i 
high  perfection  of  the  conchoidal  fracture  disi 
pears,  the  mineral  takes  the  name  of  pUtJuU 
PItchstone  often  contains  those  faces  wbicb 
called  the  faces  of  distinct  concretion  ;  if  tb 
are  numerous,  variously  curved,  and  contain  I 
little  matter  between  them,  pcurUtaiu  is  fooB 
Tlie  obsidian  is  often  vesicular,  the  caritia  be 
small,  and  keeping  a  constant  direction; 
there  are  a  great  many  of  them  of  larger  si 
the  whole  mass  becomes  apparently  very  b) 
the  original  color  disappears,  and  gives  i 
a  pearly  or  silky  lustre  ;  and  thus 
variety  called  pumice.  Tlie  analysis 
varieties  presents  the  following  results: — 
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73.00 
14.50 
O.OU 
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PcarUtone. 
75.24 
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4..'iO 
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Gefore  th«  blow-pipe,  they  all  melt  with  more  or 
less  facility  Into  a  vesicular  glass,  or  they  yield 
an  enamel,  according  to  the  fusibility  of  their  in- 
gredients. The  geological  relations  of  these 
species  are  very  remarkable.  Pitchstone  forms 
mountain  mas.ses,  and  Is  generally  in  close  con- 
nexion with  porphyry.  Many  of  the  other  va- 
rieties occur  under  similar  circumstances.  Pitch- 
stone  veins  sometimes  occur  in  sandstone.  Pu- 
mice and  obsidian  are  among  the  products  of 
volcnnoes.  The  southern  countries  of  Kurope, 
South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  are  rich  in  the  varieties  of  pitchstone. 
Pcarlstone,  in  particular,  occurs  in  Hungary, and 
at  Cabo  de  Gates,  in  Spain.  Ubsldlan  is  very 
frequent  in  Iceland  and  Mexico;  pumice  in  the 
Lipari  islands,  Tenerilfe  and  Peru.  Obsidian  is 
employed  for  mirror*,  vases,  snuff-boxes,  &.C. 
In  Mexico  and  the  Island  of  Ascension,  very 
sharp  fragments  are  used  as  tools  and  weapons. 
Pumice  yields  a  well  known  material  for  grind- 
ing and  polishing,  and  Is  also  employed  for  a 
Altering  stone. 

PircOAL,  n.  I.    Pit  and  coal.    Fossile  coal. 

The  liest  fuel  it  peat,  ttiu  D«xt  charcoal  made  of 
filsotU  or  ciluJerv.  Uurtimtr't  Husbtmdry, 

PITFALL,  (I.  I.  Pit  and  fall.  A  pit  dug 
and  covered,  into  which  a  passenger  may  fall 
nnexpcctedly. 

Poor  bird !  thond'it  never  fear  (be  net  nor  lim«, 
Tbr  pttfall  nor  (he  gin.  Shaluptart.   Uoebtlh. 

Tticac  hidden  fiit/atU  were  thick  at  the  emrance  of 
the  lihdge,  to  that  throngt  of  pcoylo  fell  iuto  tlieoi. 


PITH,  n.  t. 
Pitu'is'ess 


Saxon 
!u.  Or. 


Fi8;   Belg 

irijaroc. 
marrow  of  ; 


Pitu'llss,  arf;.  J  dulla  or 

Pitu'y.  J  hence  strength;    6n;  cii 

gy;  weight;  important  or  principal  |nn  el 
discourse  or  business :  pithiness  is  ciuefly  la 
in  the  metaphorical  senses :  pithy  and 
for  abundant  in,  or  destitute  of,  pith, 
strength. 

That's  my  piih  of  ttuiiDrss 

Twixt  you  and  your  poor  hrotbrr. 

In  all  tbcac.   Goodman  Pact  waa  very 
jHthg ;  for  he  was  a  plain  bome-tpun  man. 

PITIIEA  Lapi'Mari,  a  division  of 
I^plaud,  extending  from  Norway  to  ^V< 
nia,  along  the   river  Pilhea,  and 
part  of  the  government  of  Umea 
140  miles  in  length,  and   sixty-live  1 
The  eastern  part  has  a  good  soil  and  riti 
on  the  last  enumeration  there  were  i 
habitanL<,  of  whom  932  were  Ijpla 
present   day    they   cannot    exceed 
mountain  Nasa  tjsl  has  mines  ol  Ic 

PITHRCl'SA,  an  island  of  Ilalyjl 
of  Etruria,  anciently  called  /I'.naria,  wit 
so  named  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.    It  < 
jected  to  earthquakes,  and  bad  a  volcanaj 
led  mythologists  to  say  that  the  gitol 
was  buried  alive  under  the  mounlaii 
gled  at  such  times  to  throw  off  his  I 
Plin.,  «tc. 

PITHO,  in   mythology,  the  godd«M^ 
stiasion  among  the  Komans,  lite  <' 
cury  and  Venus.    She  wits 
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'bead,  tu  intimate  licr  hiRuence 
of  man.  One  of  litr  arms  a|>- 
u  in  the  attitmle  of  an  orator 
line  1  |iiihlic  os^'mbly;  and  with  the 
MVU^  a  thiinilerlxill  and  fetters,  made 
ban,  to  signify  the  powers  of  reasoning 
h  «lttacti<RB  of  elorinenre.  A  cadnceus, 
waM  of  ptnuasion,  appears  at  her  feet, 
Miitii!i;«  of  I)pmo«tlienfr<  and  Cicero,  the 

d  oratort  among  the  ancients. 

.su  I,^ii)i'Huo>,  two  nobles  of 
I   the  tyrant  Alexander,  and 

11 ;  but  were  eupcUed  by  Phi- 
II  .'i.iteiion. 

tots,  one  of  tlie  cities  which  the  Israel- 
k  fet  Itiaraoh  m  K|^pt  (Exod.  i.  11) 
iJieir  servitude.  This  is  probably  the 
ii  «ii!i  I'jihumos,  mentioned  by  llero- 

'  ices  upon  the  canal  made  by 
"    '  tid  Itarius  to  join  the  Hed  Sea 

I  N<(b.  anil  consequently  with  the  Medi- 
^  There  wis  an  arm  of  the  Nile  called 
^^L  IMiirtmicus,  I'hatnicus,  or  I'hatniti- 
^Hn  Mys  that  Pitliom  and  Kaiimsos 
fffre  leases  above  the  divition  of  the 
4  beytXHl  this  river:  but  this  assertion 
pmof  from  antitpiity.  Marsham  will 
pan  <•  be  ihe  same  as  Pelusium  or  ])a- 

IDU,  Of  PiTiioEt'5  (Peter'),  a  Frenchman 
Itanry  emmenre,  descended  of  an  ancient 
Hi  fiunily  in  Normandy,  and  bom  at 
k  It39.  lie  fint  studied  at  Troyes,  and 
t»  at  I'aris,  where  lie  became  the  scholar 
ImI  oC  Tumebus.  liavint;  aci(uired  the 
)a,  Im  wm  placed  under  Cujacius  at 
I  10  iMdy  civil  law,  and  accompanied 
ITalaMe-  In  1560  he  returned  to  Pahs. 
I   Iw    published    Adversaria  Subseciva, 

title  foaixlalion  of  that  great  and  ex- 
!  Iw  aftcrwaids  actpiired.  Soon  after 
Iry  III.  advanced  him  to  some  consider- 
Ks;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  he 
dl  himnplf  most  honorably,  lie  abjured 
rsliuil  felwion,  and  embraced  the  fatho- 
I  afterwards  attended  llic  ilnke  of  Mont- 
rniio  Kjitflaml.  Pithoeus  died  upon  his 
f  in  I.S9C  leaving  behind  him  a  wife 
■  had  married  in  KSTQ,  and  some  chil- 
\t  nvllfurtrd  a  very  \-aluable  library,  con- 
%  v>n*tv  of  rate  MSS.,  as  well  as  printed 
t  i!«  jnitiUslied  a  Kiial  number  of  works 
)m,  hisuiry,  aitd  rlavsiot  literature ;  and 
)  arvcral  nrw  and  i-nrrvct  editions  of 
IrMb».  He  w.u  the  first  who  made  the 
P^MiiMad  with  the  Kahles  of  Phic<lnis ; 
j^pMlaa  with  the  name  of  their  author, 
^mtf  wnkaown  and  unheard  of  till  pub- 
iDici  MS  of  his. 

'  )  Bitiiip  of  islands  in  the 

.Hi  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 

R|ini.<.i(al  i«  Ivi^a.  They  have  the 
D  to  the  oonli-west,  Afnca  to  the 
it  W  Ihc  n*i.  and  the  Halraric  Is- 
«aitb-em.  All  these  islands  pro- 
|,»nt'  -  '  "d  cood  pasturage. 
tVO0»  Mil  .  and,  in  a  smaller 

|b  •«atL    ". :tanis  are  said  to  be 

m  iadolm.    Their  UMjjUig*  i*  a  strangg 


jargon,  and  very  few  underslaiid  Spanish.  Tlis 
island  next  in  size  to  Ivica  is  Korm<TlC'ra ;  the 
others  are  the  Conejeras,  Ito^qiia,  F.siiarta  (lliree 
small  islands  near  the  harbour  of  the  town  of 
Iviya),  (irossa,  St.  Eulalia  y  de  Arabi,  Taco- 
mago,  &c. 

PITIOLIANO,  an  inland  town  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Sienna,  with  2000 
inhabitants.     Fifty-four  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Sienna. 

PITISCl'S  (Samuel),  a  learned  antiquary, 
born  at  Zutphen,  was  rector  of  the  college  of 
that  city,  anu  afterwards  of  St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  died  February  tst,  1717,  aged  ninety. 
He  wrote,  1.  Lexicon  Anliquilatum  Roraanorum, 
in  2  vols,  folio,  a  work  which  is  esteemed ;  2. 
Editions  of  many  Latin  authors,  with  notes,  and 
ether  works. 

PITMAN,  n.  I.  Pit  and  man.  He  llial  in 
sawing  timber  works  below  in  the  pit. 

With  the  pitM«  they  entar  the  one  ead  of  llie 
ttulT,  the  topinaD  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  uixlvr 
him  ;  the  topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exactly, 
and  the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his  strength  per- 
pendicularly down.  Mtjmi, 

PITOT  (Henry),  F.R.S.,  a  learned  writer,  of 
a  noble  family  in  Langiicdoc,  bom  at  Araraont 
on  the  29lh  of  May,  1695.  He  acquired  mathe- 
matics wiiliout  a  master,  and  went  to  Paris 
in  171B,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
the  illustrious  Reaumur.  In  1724  he  was  ad- 
IT  ilted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris,  and  in  a  few  years  rose  to  the 
degree  of  a  pensioner.  Besides  a  vast  number 
of  Memoirs,  printed  in  the  collection  of  tliat 
society,  he  published  in  1731  ThcTlieory  of  tlic 
Workinvr  of  Ships,  in  1  vol.  4to.,  a  work  of  con- 
siderable merit,  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  procured  the  author  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1740  the 
states-general  of  Ijingutdoc  appointed  him  their 
chief  engineer,  and  inspector-general  of  the  canal. 
That  country  is  indeblc«l  to  him  for  several  monu- 
ments of  hi*  genius,  and  he  supplied  Monlpelier 
with  water,  by  a  noble  aqueduct.  Tlic  illustri- 
ous marshal  de  Saxc  was  the  great  natron  and 
friend  of  Pilot,  who  had  inslnicted  this  hero  in 
the  mathematics.  In  1735  he  married  M.ria- 
Leonina  Pharambier  de  Sabbalona,  descended  of 
a  very  ancient  noble  family  of  Navarre,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  who  «as  adviHaH^-treiiond  of  the 
court  of  account*,  aids,  and  Anaiiccs  of  Monti>e- 
ller.  Pitol  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  of  Montpelier.  He  died  at 
Ammont, 27th  I )ecembcr,  1 77 1 ,  aged  seventy-six. 

PITS  (John),  a  celebrated  biogripher,  twm  in 
1560  at  Alton  in  Hampshire,  and  educated  at 
VVykeham's  school,  near  \\  inchester.  till  he  Kas 
eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  sent  lo  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  admitted  probationer  fellow 
Havinz  continued  in  that  university  nearly  tw<, 
years,  he  lefl  the  kingdom  as  a  voluniarv  Romisli 
exile,  and  retired  to  Doiiay ;  from  tt>eiice  be 
went  to  the  Fjigllsh  college  at  lUieims,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year,  and  then  prucieded  tu 
Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of  the  I'Wig- 
lish  college  nearly  seven  years,  and  was  maJie 
a  priest.  In  1560  he  returned  to  Rheims;  uid 
there,  during  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and 
Greek.     He  now  quitted  Rheinit  un  account  of 
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the  civil  war  in  France,  and  retired  to  Pont  a 
Mousson  in  Lorraine,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
of  M.  A.  and  B.  D.  Hence  he  travelled  into  Ger- 
many, and  resided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers, 
where  he  commenced  licentiate.  From  Triers  he 
visited  several  of  tlie  principal  cities  inGermany ; 
and,  continuing  three  years  at  Ingolstadt  in  Ba- 
varia, took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Thence,  having 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more  to 
Lorraine,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the  cardi- 
nal of  that  duchy,  who  preferred  him  to  a  canonry 
of  Verdun ;  and  about  two  years  after  he  became 
confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves,  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  While  in  this  employment, 
he  wrote  in  Latin  the  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops, 
Apostolical  Men,  and  Writers  of  England.  The 
last  of  these,  commonly  known  and  quotad  by 
this  title,  De  illustribus  Anglite  Scriptoribus, 
w^  published  after  hb  death.  The  three  first 
still  remain  in  MS.  among  the  archives  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Ijverdun.  The  duke  of 
Cleves  dying  after  Pits  had  been  about  twelve 
years  confessor  to  the  duchess,  she  returned  to 
Lorraine,  attended  by  our  author,  who  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  with  a 
canonry  and  officialship,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in 
the  collegiate  church.  He  is  accused  of  partial- 
ity to  the  Romish  writers. 

PirSAW,  n.  I.  Pit  and  saw.  The  lai^ 
saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 

The  pittaa  is  not  only  used  by  those  workmen  that 
saw  timber  and  boards,  but  is  also  for  small  matters 
used  by  joinera.  Uoxm. 

PITT  (Christopher),  an  eminent  English  poet, 
celebrated  for  his  translation  of  Virgil's  £neid, 
was  born  in  1699.  Having  studied  four  years 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Pimpeme  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  held 
during  life.  Next  to  his  translation  of  Virgil,  he 
gained  the  greatest  reputation  by  his  excellent 
English  translation  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry.  He 
died  in  1648. 

Pitt  (Thomas),  the  founder  of  the  Chatham 
family,  was  bom  at  St.  Mary,  Blanford,  DorseU 
shire,  in  1653,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury became  governor  of  Madras,  where  he 
realised  a  large  fortune.  He  was  at  this  period 
the  purchaser  of  a  large  diamond,  afterwards  call- 
ed the  Pitt  diamond,  for  £20,400,  which  he  sold 
to  the  king  of  France  for  more  than  five  times 
that  sum.  A  rumor  prevailed  for  some  time  in 
England  that  he  acquired  it  unfairly ;  and  Pope  is 
supposed  to  have  alluded  to  this  in  the  following 
couplet : — 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  therefore  induced  to  compose  a 
narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  he  really  be- 
came possessed  of  the  diamond.  He  was  made 
in  1716  governor  of  Jamaica,  but  did  not  hold 
that  situation  more  than  a  year.  He  sat  in  four 
parliaments,  for  Old  Sarum  and  Thirsk,and  died 
in  1726.  This  gentleman  was  grand&ther  of  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chatham. 

Pnr  (William),  earl  of  Chatham,  a  celebrated 
British  statesman,  was  born  in  November  1708. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  esq.,  of 


Boconnock  in  Cornwall.  His  intellecloi 
faculties  and  powers  of  elocotion  snon  becam 
apparent ;  but  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  b 
felt  the  attacks  of  an  hereditary  gout,  by  whid 
he  was  tormented  at  times  during  the  nst  o 
his  life.  H.s  lordship  entered  early  into  llii 
army,  and  served  in  a  regiment  of  dragooos 
Through  the  interest  of  the  duchess  of  MaA 
borough,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  beibn 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  fint  ap 
pearance  in  the  house  was  as  representative  a 
the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  the  ninth  pailii 
ment  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  tenth  he  ie|«a 
sented  Seaford,  Aldborough  in  the  eleventh,  mi 
the  city  of  Bath  in  the  twelfth ;  where  be  conti 
nued  till  he  vras  called  up  to  the  house  of  peei 
in  1766.  The  intention  of  the  ducbess  in  bring 
ing  him  thus  early  into  parliament  was  to  oppoa 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  he  kept  in  awe  Iq 
the  force  of  his  eloquence.  At  her  death  Ihi 
duchess  left  him  £10,000,  on  condition,  as  ■« 
then  reported,  that  he  never  should  receive  i 
place  in  administration.  In  1746  he  was  if- 
pointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  ma 
paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  and  a  pmy 
counsellor.  He  discharged  the  office  of  payroir 
ter  with  such  honor  and  inflexible  integntj,» 
fusing  even  many  of  the  perquisites  of  his  ofic^ 
that  his  bitterest  enemies  could  lay  noihinj  m- 
his  charge,  and  he  soon  became  the  dailiii)[«t 
the  people.  In  1755  he  resigned  office,  on  tR- 
ing  Mr.  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  piefeml 
to  him.  The  people  were  alarmed  at  thu  roif 
nation ;  and,  being  disgusted  with  tlie  un^mccoi- 
ful  beginning  of  the  war,  complained  so  lond^ 
that,  on  the  4th  of  December  1756,  Mr.  Pitt  m 
appointed  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Mc 
Fox,  and  other  promotions  were  made  to  srctdl 
his  plans.  He  then  took  such  measures  as  urn- 
necessary  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  ibe  tt 
tion ;  but  in  February  1757,  having  refttscd  ■ 
assent  to  the  carrying  on  a  war  io  Germinv  \» 
the  sake  of  his  majesty's  dominions  on  the  cos* 
tiuent,  he  was  deprived  of  the  seab.  Vpoo  lUl 
the  complaints  of  the  people  again  becanK  is 
violent  that  on  the  29th  of  June  he  wasopoi 
mote  appointed  secretary,  and  his  friendi  filM 
other  important  offices.  The  .war  was  now  c» 
ducted  with  uncommon  success ;  until  on  dn 
5th  of  October,  1761,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  astoni*" 
ment  of  the  public,  again  resigned.  The  iir.o^' 
diate  leason  is  now  known  to  have  been  tU 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  family  coa- 
pact  being'  signed  between  France  and  Spuii 
and  that  the  latter  was  about  to  join  Ftaoct 
against  us,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  preventber 
by  immediately  commencing  hostilities.  Ha'- 
ing  communicated  this  opinion  in  the  pnty 
council,  the  other  ministers  urged  that  thqt 
would  think  twice  before  they  declared  w» 
'  I  will  not  give  them  leave  to  think,'  replied  .M'. 
Pitt,  <  this  is  the  time  to  crash  the  whole  :aiui 
of  Bourbon.  But,  if  the  members  of  this  boaul 
ace  of  a  different  opinion,  this  is  the  last  timt  I 
shall  ever  mix  in  its  councils.'  He  also  felt  him 
self  generally  thwarted  under  the  new  reit^n  Ir 
tlie  influence  of  the  earl  of  Bute.  After  bis  it 
signation,  in  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  never  had  any  thar 
in  administtatioo.    lie  received  a  peatioa  c 
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■r,  to  be  continue<l  aAer  his  decease, 
nirrirancjr  of  his  Indy  and  .son ;  and 
WMS  dignitied  with  (he  tille  o(  ha- 
lo hit  lady,  and  that  of  barnn 
Mr.  Pitt  at  that  time  declined 
irt ;  but   in   1760  accepted  of  a 
the  title  of  baron   Pynient  and 
I,  and  at  the  same  time  was  ap- 
loni  pcir;  seal.     However,  he  continued 
his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  ad- 
Ili*  last  appearance  in  the  house 
on  Ibe  2d  of  April,  1778.     He  was 
ill  *s  to  be  supported  to  his  seat  by  his 
iw  lord  Mahon  and  his  son  William  ; 
on  was  important,  being  a  motion 
of  Kiehmond  to  address  his  majesty 
tKc  ministets,  and   make  peace  with 

00  any  terms.     His  lordship   made  a 
nrhich  had  overcome  his  spirits; 

1^  to  nse  a  second   time,  he  fell 

ivulsive  fit,  and,  though  he  recover- 

>,  his  disorder  continued  to  increase 

ay,  when  he  died  at  his  seat  at 

was  lumenled  as  a  national 

the  news  reached  the  house  of 

icb  was  then  sitting,  colonel  Barr^ 

that  an  address  should   be  pre- 

M*  maje&ty,  requesting  that  the  earl  of 

ri>wtld  be  buried  at  the  public  expense. 

iiaving  proposed  the  erecting  of 

ory,  as  more  likely  to  pcrpe- 

of  his  great  merits  entertained  by 

this  wa«  unanimously   carried.     A 

a<\er  passed,  by  which  i.'4000  a-year 

npoo  John,  the  new  earl  of  Chatham, 

'ttie  late  earl  to  whom  that  title 

is  lonlship  was  married  in  17.54 

^,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Temple  ; 

Itsd  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

r.r  hvd  Chatham   were  easy  and 

t'  I  spirited  and  ^y,  and  he 

•'If  to   the  complexion  of 

twni  he  .issociated,     Hewasuncon- 

t(1lr««  Infancy,  and  generous  as  the 

yrt   had  he  something  impene- 

hiiny;  ahoul  him  ;    and    his  unusual 

ul  made  him  ot\en  appear  haughty 

pcnoui.    He  was.  indeed,  incapable  of  as- 

cuuncils,  and  was  not  formed  for  the 

»  of  WHiely.     He  was  a  pleasing 

'111   :iii   unpliant  friend.     Ihe  elo- 

'■'■\m  was  one  of  his  most 

•.     Here  he  far  outstripped 

irs,  anil  stood  alone  the  rival  of  an- 

t  his  apitil  andinlrppidity  wprecon- 

tvery  action  of  liis  life  ;  nor  did  they 

the  last.     As  an  instance  of  his  de- 

'tution,  when  he  had  any  Kreat  na- 

m  view,  we  shall  conclude  with  a 

'        —  ''        -.ilory  to  one  of 

%v.ir  which  eml- 

.   i.a..  i,,.fii  orders  to  the 

1  (  -  ccrs  in  the  military,  navy, 
MdlUi...  .,,-:in>enU,  to  prepare  a  large 
ip/fiNVWf  a  ceitain  number  of  ships,  and  a 
rtowM*  quantity  of  stores,  Sec,  ai^ainst  a 
t  ibjr.     To   these   orders  he  received  an 

each  of  th«  ofhcers,  declaring  Ihe 
(■pearibtlity  of  a  compliance  with  them. 


Notwithstanding  it  was  then  at  a  very  late  hour, 
he  sent  immediately  fur  his  secretary,  and,  after 
ex|)ressing  his  resentment  at  the  ignorance  ur 
negligence  of  his  majesty's  servants,  he  gave  the 
following  commands  : — '  I  desire,  Mr.  Wood, 
that  you  will  immediately  go  to  lord  Anson; 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  search  the  ad- 
miralty, he  is  not  to  be  found  there  ;  you  must 
pursue  him  to  the  gaming-house,  and  tell  him, 
from  me,  that  if  he  does  not  obey  the  orders  of 
government  which  he  has  leceived  at  my  hands, 
I  will  most  assuredly  impeach  him.  Proceed 
from  him  to  lord  Ligonicr;  and,  though  he 
should  be  bolstered  with  harlots,  undraw  hit 
curtains,  and  repeat  the  same  message.  Then 
direct  your  course  to  Sir  Charles  Frederick,  and 
assure  him  that,  if  his  majesty's  orders  are  not 
obeyed,  they  shall  be  the  last  which  he  shall  re- 
ceive from  me.'  In  consequence  of  the»e  com- 
mands, Mr.  Wood  proceeded  to  While's,  and 
told  his  errand  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ; 
who  insisfid  that  the  secretary  of  state  was  out 
of  his  senses,  and  it  was  impossible  to  comply 
with  his  wishes  ;  '  however  (added  he),  as  mad- 
men must  be  answered,  tell  him  that  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  satisfy  him.'  From  thence  he  went 
to  the  conimander-iD-chief  of  the  forces,  and  de- 
livered the  same  message.  He  also  said  that  it 
was  an  impossible  business;  'and  tlie  secretary 
knows  it  (added  his  lordship)  ;  nevertheless,  he 
is  in  the  right  to  make  us  do  what  we  can  ;  and 
what  is  possible  to  do,  inform  him  shall  be  done.' 
The  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  was  next 
informed  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resolution;  and.  aftei 
some  little  consideration,  he  began  to  think  that 
the  orders  might  be  completed  within  the  time 
prescribed.  The  consequence  at  last  was  that 
every  thing,  in  spite  of  impoisibililiti,  was  ready 
at  the  time  appointed. 

Pitt  (the  right  honorable  William),  the 
second  son  of  the  illustrious  statesman  and  pa 
triot  whose  life  and  character  we  have  sketched 
in  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  at  Hayes  in 
Kent,  on  tlic  28th  of  May  1759,  the  memorable 
year  in  which  the  French  dominion  in  North 
America  was  destroyed  by  the  directing  energy 
of  his  father,  and  the  active  heroism  of  general 
Wolfe.  The  carl  of  Chatham  being  driven  from 
power  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  leign,  and  dis- 
posed to  private  life  by  frequent  Ul  health,  be- 
stowed much  of  his  time  and  care  on  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  His  eldest  son  was  destined 
for  the  army,  and  anotlier,  James  Charles,  for 
the  navy.  I'be  education  of  these  he  in  a  great 
measure  confided  to  others.  William  be  resolv- 
e<l  to  make  a  statesman ;  and  in  the  formation 
of  his  character,  and  cultivation  of  his  talents, 
was  particularly  assiduous.  His  hopes  of  suc- 
cess were  at  least  equal  to  his  care  ;  for  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  his  '  son  William  would 
one  day  increase  Ihe  glory  of  the  name  of  Pilt.' 
His  classical  education  was  conducted  at  Burton 
F'ynsent,  the  family  seat,  by  a  private  tutor,  Dr. 
Wilson,  afterwards  a  canon  of  Windsor;  while  his 
father  took  every  means  in  his  power, by  personal 
instruction  and  conversation,  to  expand  nil  mind 
and  mature  his  judgment  He  was  particuliuly 
anxious  to  leach  him,  while  yet  very  young,  to 
speak  with  elegance  and  force,  aod  to  argue  with 
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jirrcisian.  Ho  caused  liitn,  it  is  Haul,  to  declaim 
fiom  ;i  chair  or  a  UiUli',  and  enjiaged  liim  in  dis- 
|iut;iiiuii3  on  the  most  important  subjects;  press- 
ing him  with  ditficultics,  that  he  mi)(lit  ac<)uirc  a 
facility  of  overcoming  opposition,  and  never  al- 
lowing him  to  stop  till  each  subject  wai  exhaust- 
e*!,  and  every  difficulty  overcome.  Thus  be 
ac<]uired  two  qualities  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  public  life;  firmness  and  readiness,  a  quick 
and  decisive  perception,  and  a  ready  delivery. 

At  about  fifteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Pitt  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  into  Pembroke 
Il'ill,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Turner,  aflerwards 
in:ister  of  the  college,  and  dean  of  Norwich. 
Ills  private  college  tutor  was  the  late  Dr. 
I'rettyman,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  to 
wliDse  care  and  attention,  in  his  mathematical 
and  classical  studies,  he  is  said  to  have  owed 
much.  His  conduct  at  Cambridge  was  highly 
exemplary.  liis  rank  as  a  nobleman's  son  en- 
titled him  to  tikke  the  degree  of  M.  A.  tanquam 
nobilis,  and  therefore  exempted  him  ft'om  the 
exercises  and  examinations  to  which  those  who 
first  go  out  bachelors  in  that  faculty  are  sub- 
jected. But,  though  he  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  in  tlie 
Contest  lor  academical  honors,  his  reputation  in 
the  university  stood  hi-^h,  both  for  industry  and 
conduct,  and  procured  liini  an  inBuence  in  that 
learned  body  of  considerable  importance  in  after 
life.  Having  left  the  university,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
entered  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  about  the 
same  time  with  Mr.  Addinglon  (afterwards  lord 
Sidmoutli),  whose  father  was  both  the  fnend  and 
physician  of  his  family  :  and,  on  account  of  his 
degree,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  three  years. 
He  went  the  western  ciruiiit,  we  believe,  twice, 
but  had  little  practice,  and  acquired  no  celebrity 
as  a  lawyer. 

His  attention  was  now  direcle<l  to  that  depart- 
ment of  general  politics  for  which  his  education 
had  better  fitted  liim.  At  the  general  election  in 
17B0  he  was  advised  to  become  a.  candidate  for 
the  university  of  Cambridge;  but,  high  as  his 
reputation  then  was,  he  had  not  ycl  sufficient 
iiilluence  to  secure  this  great  object.  Eiirly  in 
the  year  1T8I  he  was,  therefore,  tliroueh  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  with  Sir  James 
Lowther,  returncl  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Appleby  in  Cumlwrland,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance gave  the  highest  promise  of  hi^  future 
greatness.  He  look  the  sine  of  0]>posilion  both 
on  the  »nbject  of  reform  and  of  the  American 
war,  and  eminently  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  illustrious  speakers  of  that  remarkable 
period,  I nto  the  various  contests,  d  iscus? ions,  and 
changes  of  this  busy  lime,  we  mean  not,  in  this 
place,  to  enter,  and  the  rather  as  the  reader,  by 
leferring  to  our  history  of  Emii.and,  will  find  an 
account  stilticiently  copious,  both  of  the  public 
transnctionsand  parliamenlary  motions  anci  mea- 
sures of  the  period.  See  also  the  life  of  Mr. 
Fox. 

In  December  1T83  William  Pitt,  not  yet 
twenty-fom  years  of  age,  was  called  to  fill  the 
importint  nihce  of  pninc  minister  of  Creal  flri- 
lain,  as  fint  lord  of  the  treasury,  nnd  chancellor 
of  the  i'«chet|ucr.  Such  had  bwn  llir  vacillation 
of  public  parties,  and  the  dissalisraction   with 
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public  nieasures  for  »orae  lime 
Uiit,  Willi  the  other  appointinenis  ca 
it,  was  approvetl  by  llic  nation  with  ei 
pression  of  joy.  'The  coalition  miniib] 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  displaced,  was 
larly  obnoxious  to  the  nation,  but  it  still 
a  majority  in  the  house  of  commoni 
though  gradually  declining  in  stteogt) 
many  efforts  to  displace  tha  new  ministry 
would,  probably,  in  most  other  circuin 
have  been  successful ;  but  the  youthfiil  f 
supported  by  the  king,  the  house  of  pel 
a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  stood  uM 
before  the  formidable  opposition  in  ibi 
house,  and  declared  himself,  witT 
equally  surprising  and  characterislio 
of  the  crown,  which  possessed 
power  to  nominate  its  own  servants, 
himself,  however,  obliged  either  to  daM 
parliament,  or  to  form  some  accoiMti 
with  bis  opponents.  Tlie  latter  expcdim 
(einpled  without  success,  and  there 
adopted  the  former,  on  the  25th  of  1 
He  was  now  returned  by  the  univern^ 
bridge,  and  found  himself,  on  the  mcelm 
new  parliament,  possessed  of  a  iria 
jority  in  both  houses,  and  supported  I 
an  expression  of  national  apprub 
ever,  in  any  circumstances,  confer 
nistrr. 

Having  attained,  at  so  early  an 
summit  of  power  and  influence,  Mr.  I 
cised  his  authority  with  a  decision  i 
which  have  been  as  much  the  object  of] 
probtium  of  one  party  as  of  the  hearty  ^ 
and  approbation  of  anoth«r.  Into  ao;  { 
detail  of  his  long  political  power  1 
to  enter  in  tliis  place ;  tlie  article 
ferrcd  to  render  such  detail  unnece 
period  in  which  he  exercised  his  hi^h  t 
singularly  important,  and  will  be  loui:  I 
able  in  the  history  of  the  wottit ;  and  tti  I 
iieral  hislorj'  Mr.  Put  will  hold  a  di<tini 
place,  whether  it  be  written  by  fneoJ 
He  was  censured  b"  the  op|H>silion  and  I 
mies  for  a  total  dcsertiun  of  his  former 
pies  on  his  accession  to  power — those  (>d 
which  r<ist  a  special  glory  round  hts 
name,  and  by  which  he  himself,  while  i 
sition,  had  courted  |M>pularity 
power.  The  future  historian  of  thi 
life,  however,  will  attribute  a  jDsl  { 
supposed  inconsistency  to  tne 
youth  nnd  the  habit  of  oppositio 
iiaud,  and  on  the  oilier  to  that  cktt 
meni  and  system  which  the  actiul 
power  must  inevitably  pro<luce. 
in  similar  circumstances  will  quicklj 
which  often  appears  most  beautin 
in  theory,  is  not  always  easy,  nor  I 
III  practice.  We  mean  not  to 
the  advantages  which  are  svpposi 
an  opposition  in  a  f  re  country  ; 
inevitable  in  every  nuinan  sysli 
siilhciciitly  notorious «»em  i 
of  party  opposition  in  this  i 
triliutulile  lu  Hime  of  Ui«  (;re 
opiiosition. 

It  docs  not,  therefore, appraiT  lot 
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uUy  to  follow,  (hal  the  measures  of  a 
or  arr  wrong,  dim]  his  diameter  vicious 
WMMMtent,  because  tlipy  difTer  materially 
M  lH>S«n{*  in  oppositiun ;  and  we  are 
tf  amain  that  the  ground)  on  which  we 
IMWIIW  to  palliate  the  supposed  political 
■MICH  of  Mr.  Put,  cannot  safely  be  re- 
bj  his  political  enemies,  without  exposinj^ 
iw**  an<J  their  leaders  to  at  least  equal 
fr.  "Dte  period  in  which,  as  prime  minister, 
ti  at  the  head  of  the  public  counsels,  was 
I  sll  precedent  difficult  and  dan^^erous, 
might  without  much  censure,  eren  in  tlie 
Ifcs  of  his  administration,  hesitate  about 
f  into  efi«ct  those  theories  of  reform 
m  hi*  early  enthusiasm,  he  so  eloquently 
led.  Those  difficulties  which  he  would 
I  the  last  to  anticipate,  he  would  now  be 
I  to  (eel ;  and  the  rapid  erents  of  Ins  mo- 
»  life  quickly  pressed  them  on  his  atten- 
Ik  M  £i9TCe  not  to  be  resisted.  That  he  was 
MM  of  power  IS  not  denied  by  his  friends  ; 
IB  if  he  erred  in  the  exercise  of  his  power, 

■  now  to  be  admitted,  even  by  his  ene- 
^tt  he  aimed  to  promote  the  honor  and 
erast  of  his  country,  tie  has  never  been 
I  of  any   private  vice:  and,  while  he  re- 

tise  fiiuncet  nf  the  country  from  ap- 
bif  ruin,  and  by  his  management  and 
W  enabled  the  country  to  make  exertions 
I  Ike  utmost  reach  of  previous  calculation, 
laelf  lived  in  comparative  poverty,  and 

rk^diny;  bis  high  office  for  the  long  period 

^ft  years,  Mr.  Pitt  and  all  the  members 

^BinM  suddenly  retired  in  1801.    The 

W'lAt  retreat  from  office  was  said  to  be  a 

la  to  the   Catholics   connected  with   the 

af  tiebind  which  he  could  not  fulhi.     The 

•■e,  we  are  persuaded,  was  the  necessity, 

"1,  of  making  peace.     Mr.  Ad- 

i>rime  minister,  and  preliminaries 

ijTir<j  »i  lyiindon  on  the  1st  of  October, 

The  definitive   treaty    was    signed    at 

■  ia  March  1903,  see  RNciAnn,  and  was 
ltd  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  house  of  commons 
U  the  Thch  k!  his  abilities  and  intluence. 
■rin.  '  <  now  with  that  in  January 
at  ni  1  iliat  we  think  it  inconsis- 
bul  p«rhitp>  II  was  necessary  to  provt,  to 
li  cooviction,  how  vain  was  the   hope  of 

|lnm{uillity  with  such  a  power  as  that 
(  and  this  advantage  the  hollow  truce 
ared  little  more  than  a  year,  we  be- 
tuslly  produced. 
M/.  Pitt  opposed  the  administration 
he  bod  hitherto  generally  supportc<l  ;  and, 
atioaa contests,  Mr.  Addingtoo  retired,  and 
anawi  his  former  situation;  not  without 
Jtolently  accused  of  deceiving  Mr.  Fox, 
^B  influence  he  succeeded  io  lessening 
liar's  majonly.  lie  did  not  long  sur- 
tk  niaMalcment  in  office;  his  constitution 
M  WODf ,  and  he  was  subject  to  an  heie- 
'  fout,  which  he  is  said  to  have  increased 
I  loo  free  use  of  port  wine.  In  160.5  he 
pdad  in  forming  a  new  coalition  against 
w,  between  Grca!  Britain,  Rus,sia,  and  Aus- 
bcafleUa  of  which    were  iingulaily  fatal; 


the  humilialinn  of  Austria  being  eomp.eteiy 
sealed  by  the  distutroiis  lintilc  of  Austetiitz  in 
the  close  of  that  year.  His  end  was  now  rapidly 
approaching ;  but  it  was  probably  ha.4tened  by 
the  news  of  that  disaster,  and  by  the  desolating 
prospect  which  the  civilised  world  exhibited  to 
(lis  ardent  but  debilitated  mind.  lie  died  in  a 
Christian  manner  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Among  the 
last  words  which  ha  was  heard  to  utter  were, '  Oh, 
my  country  I'  Mr.  Pitt  was  interred  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  a  monument  was  ordered  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  his  memory.  On  the  3rd 
of  February,  1806,  £40,000  sterling  were  voted 
to  defray  his  debts,  which  both  friends  and  ene- 
mies allowed  were  contracted  neither  by  profusion 
nor  excess.  His  great  political  opponent,  how- 
ever, opposed  this  motion.  The  public  ftineral 
took  place  on  the  22nd  of  February.  The  prin- 
cipal herald  proclaimed  the  style  of  the  deceased  : 
Tlic  late  right  honorable  William  Pitt,  one  of 
his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council,  first 
lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  admiral  and 
lord  wanJen  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  governor 
of  Dover  Castle ;  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
nigh  steward  for  that  university ;  one  of  the  lords 
of  trade  and  plantation  ;  a  commi.<sioner  for  thv 
affairs  of  India;  and  tlie  character  to  whose  me- 
mory is  inscribed — Non  sibi  sed  patriis  vixit !' 

Pirr,  a  county  of  the  east  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Population  9169.    Chief  town  Greenville. 

PITTACl  S,  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos, 
was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece ;  his 
father's  name  was  llyrradius.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  sons  of  Alcsus  he  delivered  his  coun- 
try from  the  oppression  of  the  tyrant  Melanchriis; 
and,  ill  the  war  which  the  Athenians  waged  against 
Lesbos,  he  ap[)eared  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men, and  challenged  to  single  combat  Phrynon 
the  enemy's  general.  As  the  event  of  tlie  war 
seemed  to  depend  upon  this  combat,  Pittacus 
bad  recourse  to  artifice;  and  when  he  ellga^cd 
he  entangled  his  adversary  in  a  netwhidi  he  liad 
concealed  under  his  shield.and  easily  despatched 
him.  He  was  amply  rewarded  for  this  victory, 
and  his  countrymen  unanimously  appointol  him 
governor  of  their  city  with  unlimited  authority, 
in  this  capacity  Pittacus  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  prudence;  and,  after  he  hail 
governed  his  fcllow-citiicns  with  the  strictest  jus- 
tice, and  established  the  most  salutary  laws,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  the  sovereign  power,  having 
enjoyed  it  for  ten  years.  His  disinterestedness 
giiined  him  many  admirers ;  and,  when  the  Mity- 
leneans  wished  to  reward  his  public  serriies  by 
presenlins  liimwith  an  immense  tract  oftcirilory, 
he  refused  to  accept  more  land  than  what  should 
be  contained  in  the  distance  to  which  he  could 
throw  a  javelin.  He  died  in  his  seventieth  year, 
about  A.  A.C.  579,  after  he  had  spent  the  last 
ten  yeara  of  his  life  in  literary  ease  and  retire- 
ment. Many  of  his  maxims  were  niscribed  on 
the  wall«  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi,  to  show 
to  the  world  how  grrat  an  opinion  the  Mytile- 
neans  entertained  of  his  abilities  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  moral  ist. 

PITTANCE, «.  1.  Vr.pUance ;  liai-pUtataa  ; 
Span    inlanui,  of  low    I.at.  pUocium.     An  al- 
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Inwunce  o)  meat   in  small  portions ;  any  small 
portion. 

Then  at  my  lodf^og, 
Tlie  wont  15  this,  that  at  so  slender  warning 
Vou'ie  like  to  have  a  lliia  and  slender  pittance. 

Slialttjitart. 
The  aw  saved  a  miserable  piilanet  for  himself. 

L*  Ettnnjie, 
I  hare  a  small  pittance  left,  with  which  I  might 
retire.  Artiulknvl. 

Many  of  ibem  lose  the  greatest  pari  of  the  small 
piilanct  of  learning  they  received  at  the  university. 
Swi/l'i  ififcflUnirt. 
Hilf  his  earned  pittance  to  poor  neighbours  went  ; 
They  had  his  alms,  and  he  had  his  content.  Haru. 
Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bile. 

Cawper, 
A  terrier,  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 
Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 
The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thin;  a  pittance. 

Byron. 

PITTIIRUS,  theson  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
iljicia,  king  of  Trazene.  lie  educated  not  only 
his  grandson  Theseus,  the  «)n  of  .Ij'.^eiis  kinc  of 
Athens  by  his  daughlcr  .'tthra,  but  also  many 
of  liis  subjects ;  and  wrote  a  work,  which  was 
extani  in  the  lime  of  Pausanias  the  ^cojrrapher. 
lie  was  buried  at  Trtrrenc,  where  his  tomb  and 
seat  of  judgment  were  seen  many  ages  after. 
Paus.  1  and  2.     Pint.  Strabo,  8. 

PITTOSPORUiM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants  : 
CAi..  pentapliyllous,  inferior,  and  deciduous  : 
petals  five  :  the  style  thread-shaped  :  caps. 
somewhat  angular,  trilocular,  and  containing 
three  or  four  angulated  seeds,  adhering  to  the 
cafisule  by  means  of  a  licjnid  resin  in  the  locula- 
ments.     Of  this  there  arc  three  species,  viz. 

1.  P.  coriaceum  grows  in  Madeira,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

2.  P.  tenuifolium,  and — 3.  P.  umbellatum, 
are  both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

PITTSntJKOUGII,  a  post  town  and  capital 
of  Chatham  county.  North  Carolina,  thirty  miles 
south-west  of  llaleigh,  and  fifty-four  N.N.  W. 
of  I'ayetteviUe.  It  is  situatc<l  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  and 
contains  a  court-house,  jail,  and  academy. 

PITTSBUUG,  a  city  of  the  United  States,, 
and  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania, 
230  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Baltimore,  and  297  west 
by  north  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  on  a 
beautiful  plain,  on  a  broad  point  of  land,  where 
the  confluence  of  llie  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela  forms  the  Ohio.  This  place  was  once  in 
the  hands  of  ihe  French,  ami  then  called  Fort 
du  ( juesne,  afterwards  Fori  Pill,  and  was  com- 
menced as  a  town  under  the  name  of  Pittsburg 
in  1700.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  manufacturing 
and  commercial  town,  and  has  an  exlcnsive 
trade.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  na- 
tio  'm\  armoury  and  magazine,  an  academy,  a 
library  of  about  2000  volumes,  four  banks  in- 
cluding a  branch  of  the  L'nitcd  Stales  bank,  and 
eight  houses  of  public  worship.     The  plal  of 

Sound  on  which  the  town  is  built  i     nearly  in 
e  form  of  a  triangle,  and  is  now  almost  filled 


with  houses.  A  suburb  has  been  laid 
Alleghany,  called  the  nnrlheri,  Ii1>« 
anc/llier  on  the  .Mimonipihfla.  There 
other  vill.ves  which  are  virtually 
Pittsburg,  Blrminjhani  on  the  left 
Monongahela ;  Alltgliaiiy  upon  the 
of  Alleghany  River,  opposite  the  city :  I 
ville,  two  miles  above  Pittsburg  on  the 
and  a  street  running  along  the  left  bai 
Monongahela  opposite  Pittsburg.  Tin 
of  dwelling  houses  in  the  city,  in  t 
slated  at  960,  and  in  the  suburbs  and 
ihe  vicinity  3(X),  making  in  the  whole  I 
the  lotal  population  estimated  at  12,00( 

Pittsburg  is  a  place  of  great  don 
foreign  commerce.  The  waggons  that  hi 
to  and  from  the  town,  counted  at  tl 
turnpike  gate,  have  amounted  in  oi> 
1I,8(X).  The  surrounding  country  is 
bed  of  fossil  coal,  and  the  hills  in  sig 
town  are  full  of  that  mineral.  The  i 
abounds  in  iron  ore,  and  various  mi 
vegetable  productions.  In  1816  thei 
this  town  and  its  connected  vicinity  ei| 
mills,  five  green  and  while  glass  house) 
every  kind  of  glass,  from  a  porter  boll 
dow  glass  to  very  elegant  cut  crystal 
manufactured;  four  air  furnaces:  three' 
in  wliicli  are  made  immense  quantitit 
porter,  and  ale;  sixiy-seven  flour  mill! 
nierous  other  mills  and  manufactori 
regard  to  manufiictures  Pittsburg  is  the 
in  (lie  western  country,  and  with  rrgardi 
latiOQ  and  trade  it  is  second  only  to 
leans. 

Travellers  are  almost  always  disap|l 
entering  this  city  ;  there  is  but  one  pol 
proach  which  aflbrds  a  good  view  of 
that  is  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the 
\\'ashington.  Except  from  the  cratl 
flection  excilid  by  tlie  appearance  of 
industry,  Pittsburg  is  by  no  means 
place  to  a  stranger.  The  constant 
of  smoke  till  Ihe  .iimospbcre  with  coal 
October  181.3  il  was  calculated  0iat20d 
ul  coal  were  coiisuine<l  daily  on  a  spi 
miles  and  a  half  square.  Three  new»p 
published  here.  \'essels  of  200  or  .li 
some  seasons  descend  the  Ohio  from  P 
the  distance  from  this  place  to  New  Orli 
course  of  the  rivers  is  aboot  2000  mill 

PITTSFIELD,   a  post   town    of 
county,     Massachusetts,    six     miles 
Lenox,  thirty-six   E.  S.  E.  of  Albany, 
west  of  Hoston.  It  is  watered  by  the  II- 
and  is  a  very  pleasant,  handsome, 
town.     It  contains  three  houses 
ship,  two  for  Congregalionalists 
thudisi<i,  a  bank,  a  lown-hoiisc,  • 
my,  a   printing  office  from  wliii 
weekly  newspaper,  three  woollen 
a  marble  manufactory,  a  manufi 
arms,  &c.     Ijrge  numbers  of  chai' 
and  waggons  are  made  here.     Good 
found   in  this  and   several  of  the  m 
towns.     The  United  Slates  have  \m 
suffirieni  to  aci'omnodale  2000  men, 
pilal.    Piltsfield  is  situated  in  a  very 
of  country,  and  it  one  of  the  beM 
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is  tiw  Male.    A  caUle  show  is  held  in 
ra  mnuillf  about  the  1st  n(  October. 
rSYLVANIA.  a  county  of  the   United 
on  the  iouth  side  of  \  .r<ini.v,  bounded 

ZBetlford  and  Campbell  counties,  east 
X  county,  south  by  North  Carolina,  and 
f  Htaij  and  Franklin  couolies.  Chief 
kmviUe. 

CITE,  «.  «.  >  Tt.vitmte  ;  Lat.  pi/ui- 
'(toi  s  odj-  S  la.     Phlegm ;  consisting  of 

^Bvith  women  only  that  abound  with  pi- 

Brovne'i  Vulgar  F.rroitrs, 
lags  u«  fonned,  not  only  to  admit,  by  turas, 
lir  by  inspiration,  and  excluding  it  by  ro- 
^-,  but  likewise  to  separate  and  discharge  the 
"      r  or  flegmatick  parts  ofdie  hltxKl. 
Htiickmore, 

I  of  an  apopleiy  ace  weakness,  wa- 

I  tugidity  of  tlie  eyes,  pHutiom  Tomiiing 

iibraalhlog.  ArhutluitM  on  Diet. 

t  Mhxiaos  and  reiluodant  pituiu  were  the 
(fllM  winter,  which  made  womca  subject  to 
b  ArbtUlmM. 

ttAMX  GuKD.    See  AnATOMr. 

r»*.«.  &  v.o. 

ocat  in/;'. 
«w»i.i ,  nde. 
otrsxrss.  n.  i. 

ah:  r ,  iitlf. 

-,  n.  «. 


Fr.  pitie ;  lol.picta; 
lit.  piftas.  Compas- 
sion; lender  or  pious 
sympathy ;  proiiiid  of 
rexret  or  grief;  used 
somelimes  in  this  Ixst 
sense  in  the  plural,  see 
tvu.i,ade.  the  extract  from  L'Ks- 

'auitsi,  n.  I        trange:  to  compassion- 
LXM,  aitf.  J  ate  misery  or  distress; 

■lib  sympathy;  be  comp-issionate :  pi- 
iwful ;  mournful;  exciting  to  pity: 
posisionate ;     also     mean,    paltry, 
'y  and  [lileousness  follow  these 
meaas  deserring  compassion  : 
of  deserving  piiy  :  pitiful,  sor- 
huly  ;  lender ;  mean  ;  despicable: 
litifulness  cnrre^spondiiig  :  pitiless 
pity  or  compassion  ;  merciless. 
fttf  nor  spare,  nor  have  fnercy,  but  de- 
B*  Jerrmiah  siii.  14. 

Ha  owde  them  to  be  pi'iini  of  all. 

Pja/m  cvi.  46. 
ftSf  behold  the  sorrons  of  our  hearts. 
^^  Common  Prut/rr, 

^H^li/'ulroniplaints  renew ! 
^^vilh  tilicted  language  sue  *      Sandi/i. 
^Bring  the  infinile  terms  of  praises  to 
^^8aur  in  conquering,  and  pitifutn^u  in 
f,  evniRiaDtled  oo  more  words  to  lie  made 

Siiin*!/. 
■ho  Imt*  nal  dewrved  judfrmenl  nf  ilcaih, 
I  6r  (htlr  gooda'  take  cauj^ht  un  and  carried 
m  Ika  boagk ;  a  thing  indeed  very  piuful 
bk*  Sptnatr. 

(^A*y  beard  ibatpiinmi  strained  voice, 

(Book  their  rural  merriment.  IJ. 

■  sure,  but  prouii  and  jniilrn. 
K,  thai  all  things  doth  prnsiratc, 
i  tnt  alone  all  coniforilcss, 
Strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  /</. 

r  »  oM.  Ill*  more  is  ihe  piii/,  his  white 
ritims  it.  Sha/urnn.  Ilnm  I  f. 

\  4cMf«d  their  leave  that  I  might  pi'y  l>im, 
bom  ■•  Ihe  Bsa  of  mine  own  house. 

ShaktpfarM. 

it,  XVII. 


A  sight  roocl  piiifid  in  the  meanest  wretch. 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king.  /rf.  Aln^  £Mr, 

Be  piiijvi  to  my  conuemned  sons. 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted.        Siahprort 
That's  villainous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  thai  uses  il.  IJ.' Hamlrt. 
He  licat  him  roost  pitifullii ;  nay. 
He  beat  him  most  unpitifully.      Siak^ieart. 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteouf  massacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  laod  was  guilty  oC  /t/. 
I  must  talk  of  inurthers,  rapes,  uiid  roasxacrees, 
Ruthful  lo  liear,  vet  piteomJu  performed.              Id. 
lladst  ihuii  in  person  ne'er  offended  mc. 
Even  for  his  sale  am  I  now  pitilm.                 1,1. 
Julius  Ciesar  writ  a  collection  of  apophthegms  . 
it  is  piit/  his  tiook  is  lost.                                 Baeoii. 
My  chance,  I  see, 
flalh  made  even  piiii  piiUat  in  tliee. 

Fuirfnr. 

One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  i>iiijnl 
malignities,  would  K°arce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. M  Wiiix. 
Ifou  I  could  pilji  Ihui  forlorn.        ilillon. 
Pitewtu  amends  !  unless 
Be  meant  our  grand  foe.   Id.  Panjite  Lttl. 

Wa.-i  and  meagre  let  il  look. 
With  a /Hly-inovingshapc.  H'otUr. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  uuubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  sense  of  pain  :  ami  yd,  when 
any  great  evil  hu  been  upon  ihem,  they  would  sigh 
and  groan  as  yiti/utty  as  other  men.  THIoitan. 

For  the  pit>ah(nei\  of  his  ignorance  and  unwillcil 
mistake,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof 
may  he  excused  and  connived  at.  KetiUittU. 

I  is  great  ;iily  we  do  not  yet  see  the  history  of 
Chasmir.  "  '  Trmptf. 

The  mournful  train. 
With  groans  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 
Hesought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind.     llruJ.-n. 

fee,  where  she  comes,  with  that  high  air  anil  mien, 
AVhich  marks  in  bonds  the  gieatuess  of  a  queen  ; 
M'hat  pify  'tis.  /(/. 

\\  hich  when  Deucalion  with  a  pilnui  look 
Heheld,  he  wept.  Iil, 

What  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  piittut 
a  machine,  when  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  beginning  1  Id. 

I  pon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss. 
Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath  ; 
Kven  you  arc  not  more  yitUeu  than  death.      Id. 
An  ant  dropt  into  Ihe  water;  a  woodnigcon  took 
pity  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough. 

L'Etlrangt. 
Singleness  of  hexrt  being  a  virtue  so  necessary, 
'tis  a  thousand  ;iiriei  it  should  be  discountenanced. 

Id. 
If  these  pitiful  shanks  were  answerable  to  this 
branching  head,  1  should  defy  all  my  enemies.   Id. 

The  cooveuienry  of  litis  will  appear,  if  we  rousi- 
der  what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been  in.     /Z/ii/. 

^^in  can  please  oo  longer,  lltan  for  that  pifi/ui 
space  of  time  whdc  il  is  commtlling ;  and  surely 
the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  art  is  a  poor  cuun- 
tcrvail  for  the  bitterness  which  begins  where  the  ac- 
tion ends  aitd  lasts  for  ever.  South. 

Who  would  not  lie  that  youth  1  what  pity  is  it, 
That  we  cin  die  but  once  lo  serve  our  country  I 

^lUlH>ll. 

Compaasionate  my  pains '  she  pilin  me  . 
To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love, 
('ompasaion's  cruelty,  'tis  acorn,  'tis  death.     Id, 
If  tlie  series  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  tlioueht  less  cheeiful  lo  arise, 
/  itpout  ir.ii)sfeT  it  to  the  mournful  swain 

Prior 
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The  pi/u&fe  penoDt  relieved  are  constantly  under 
jour  eye.  Alteriury. 

Lest  the  poor  should  leem  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded by  tlieir  maker,  he  hath  implanted  in  men  a 
4aick  and  tender  sense  of  pUy  and  compassion. 

Cattuny, 
She  gave  him,  pittma  oF  bis  case, 
A  shaggy  tapestry.  Pifir't  Dinmad. 

Those  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
reBectiug  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  bebavo 
the  most  pilijultii  in  their  own.  Chriua. 

Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the  dul- 
ness  of  understandings,  or  perverseness  of  tempers. 

Lair. 

The  man  is  to  be  pilied,  who  in  matters  of  moment 
has  to  do  with  a  staunch  metaphysician-,  doubts, 
disputes,  and  conjectures  will  be  the  plague  of  his 
life.  BeaUie. 

Oh  then  I  read  thy  loss — Thy  heart  is  sunk 
In  the  dark  waters  piii/ai ;  some  dear  friend, 
(Jr  brother,  loved  as  thine  own  soul,  lie*  there — 
I  pitu  thee,  sad  man,  but  can  no  more — 
Gold  1  can  give,  but  can  no  comfort  give  ; 
For  1  am  comfortless.  Maturin. 

PITVOCAMPASIS,  ill  entomology,  a  name 
of^en  given  to  the  caterpillar  of  llie  pine-tree. 
It  is  the  bombyx  pityocampa  of  Vabnciui,  and 
greatly  resembles  the  processionary  caterpillar 
of  the  oak.  The  ancients  used  it  as  a  vesicatory, 
and  the  acrimony  seems  to  reside  chiefly  in  a 
dust  which  is  concealed  in  recepladei  on  its  back. 
This  is  in  offensive  weapon,  for  it  is  thrown  out 
at  will,  and  produces  very  troublesome  efTects, 
thi  u^h  ilie  hiiir  of  the  animal  and  every  part  of 
its  body  seem  to  have  a  similar,  but  weaker 
power.  The  effect  is  also  weaker  in  vtinter. 
Their  silk  is  nut  sufficiently  strong  for  the  loom, 
nird  ill  hot  water  melts  almost  to  a  paste.  In  the 
earth  it  forms  ncsls  of  stronger  silk,  but  it  is  then 
fi^und  Willi  difTicully  :  in  boxe?  us  silk  is  ex- 
tremely tender;  and  handling  the  cone  produces 
all  the  bad  effects  of  the  dust. 

PIVOT,  n.  ».  I"r.  pivol.  A  pin  on  which 
a  ly  thing  turns. 

When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a 
weight  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pitvti. 

lirytttnt  Dufretnoy, 

PIVOT,  a  foot  or  shoe  of  iron  or  other  metal, 
usually  coiiiciil  or  terminating  in  a  point,  where- 
by a  body,  intended  to  turn  round,  bears  on  ano- 
ther fixed  at  rest,  and  performs  its  revolutions. 
The  pivot  usually  hears  or  turns  round  in  a 
tole,  or  piece  of  iron  or  brass  hollowed  to  re- 
ceive it. 

PnjK.\,  a  province  of  Peru,  hounded  north- 
i  east  by  Loxa,  east  by  Jnen  de  Bracanioros,  south- 
east by  the  district  of  Huambos,  wi'st  by  tlie 
Pacific,  and  north-west  by  the  Uay  of  Guayatjuil. 
It  is  sixty-six  leagues  from  north  to  soutli,  and 
fourteen  wide;  and  abounds  in  maite,  cotton, 
and  sugar,  French  beans,  melons,  quinces,  and 
other  fruits. 

Pirn*,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  this  name 
was  the  first  Spanish  settlement  in  Peru,  and 
founded  in  15.31,  by  Pizarro.  It  then  stood  in 
the  valley  of  Targasala,  nearer  the  sen,  and  was 
called  San  Miguel  de  Piura,  but  the  inhabitants 
irmoved,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  to  its  present  site.  The  houses  arc  of 
brick)  cane,  or  wood-work,  and  have  generally 


only  one  story.    Tlie  corregidor,  and  ( 
officer  reside   here  and  at  Pavia  alle 
has  an  hospital  and  church.     lohabil 
Twenty-five  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Payta.  , 
mate  is  hot  and  dry,  but  not  unwhoU 

PIUS,  a  name  assumed  by  lefcnj 
Rome,  of  whom  the  moat  celebrated 
lowing: —  _ 

Pits  II.  (/Eneas  Sylvius  Piecolomin' 
bom  on  the  18th  of  October  H03,  at  O 
in  Siennese.  /Eneas  was  carefully  edu 
having  finished  his  studies  at  Sieona,  I 
M31  to  the  council  of  Basle  witii  cardu 
nica,  as  bis  secretary.  He  aftenran 
the  same  capacity  to  cardinal  Albcr^ 
Frederick  HI.,  who  decreed  to  him  thie 
crown,  and  sent  him  ambassador  lo  Ron 
Ian,  Naples,  and  Bohemia.  Nicolas  V.  ad 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Trieste,  and  after 
of  Sienna.  In  1456,  after  having  distiuf 
himself  in  various  nunciatures,  he  wu  i 
caidinal  by  Calixius  II I., whom  he  succei 
pope  on  the  27th  of  August  1458.  Pi 
from  the  commencement  of  his  pooufia 
peared  jealous  of  any  innovations  on  tlH 
prerogatives.  In  1 400  he  declared  a  lol 
daring  appeals  from  the  pope  to  a  cooaoi 
null,  erroneous,  detestable,  and  contraiy 
sacred  canons.'  That  bull,  liowever,  i 
prevent  the  procurator  general  of  the  piul 
of  Paris  from  appealing  to  a  council  in  < 
of  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  which  tlie  pO{ 
strenuously  opposed.  Pius  was  then  at  In 
whither  be  had  gone  lo  engage  tlie  C 
princes  in  a  war  against  the  Turks, 
part  of  them  agreed  to  furnish  either  j 
money;  others  refused  both,  partic 
French.  He  at  length  persuaded 
abolish  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  whic 
liament  of  Paris  had  supported  withj 
vigor.  The  year  1462  was  rendereil 
a  controversy  which  took  place  between  ti 
delicrs  and  Dominicans,  in  whio 
became  so  violent  that  they  stj 
heretics  ;  which  obliged  the  pope  I 
fordidding  such  odious  epithets.  He  i 
lished  another  bull,  dated  36th  of  April,  I 
ing  what  he  had  written  to  the  council  ct 
when  he  was  its  secretary;  wherein  be  I 
pressed  some  sentiments  that  '  tended  to  dl 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.'  In  ik 
he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  life  i 
with  the  history  of  ttic  council  of  Baila 
be  went  with  cardinal  Capranic^jl 
the  mean  lime,  the  Turks  were  t' 
lendom.  Pius,  ever  zealous  agail 
resolved  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  paaa  < 
himself.  He  went  to  Ancona,  bati 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  died  i 
of  Augist  1464.  aged  fif>y-nine.  Pia 
one  of  lb?  most  learned  men  of  his  ' 
one  of  the  most  zealous  pontiff*.  Ifil 
works  are,  1.  Memoin  of  the  Coanoil  af 
2.  The  History  of  the  Buhetniana,  fi««  A 
gin  to  14,58.  3.  Two  books  oo  < 
4.  Tlie  History  of  Frcdcnc  III^ 
1785,  folio.  5.  A  Treatise  on  Uie  ] 
Children.  6.  A  poem  upon  the  PaasioM* 
Chnsl.    7.  A  Collection  of  432,.1| 
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1473,  in  fclio,  id  which  are  some  curi- 
lolM.  8.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life, 
by  John  Gobellin  Personne,  his  secre- 
Mae,  410.,  1584.  9.  ilistoria  rerum 
e  gcstinim,  of  which  only  the  6r9t 
published  at  Venice  in  1477,  in  fotio. 

I  were  printed  at  tlelmstadt  in  170U,  in 
bis  life  prefixed. 

v'.  (John  Aneelo  De  Medicis),  but  not 
orCDce  family,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
e  was  son  to  Bernardin  Medecini,  nnd 
the  bmous  marquis  de  Marignan  ge- 
haries  V.  He  filled  several  imponant 
ler  popes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  UI. 
'.^  who  had  entrusted  him  with  several 
made  him  n  cardinal  in  1549;  and  he 
d  pope  on  the  death  of  Paul  IV.,  De- 
ith  I5j9.  His  predecessor  had  ren- 
laelf  detestable  to  the  Romans,  and 
aommenced  his  reign  by  punishing  his 
■nsiog  cardinal  Cara:se  to  be  strangled, 
Other,  prince  Falliano,  to  be  beheaided. 
was  ijfterwards  directed  against  the 
Protestants.  To  stop  the  progress  of 
be  iMiewed  the  council  of  Trent.  In 
cot  to  all  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
t  bull  for  calling  that  assembly.  An 
loweter,  put  to  it  by  the  industry  of  his 
».  Charles  Barromeus,  in  1663;  and, 
th  of  January  1504,  he  confirmed  its 
In  1565  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
life  by  Benedict  Acolti,  and  other  vi- 
but  was  discoTere<l,  and  Benedict 
ith.  Pius  died  December  9th  1565, 
■six,  much  hated  by  the  Roman;,  whom 
lies  had  exasperated.  He  adorned 
k  leveral  pulilic  edifices. 
.  (S.  Michael  Ghisleri),  born  at  Bosco, 
b  of  January  1504,  was  the  son  of  a 
r  Milan.  He  became  a  Dominican 
bI  IV.  made  him  successively  bishop 
UdinaUand  inqui^ilor-ijeneral  in  Lnm- 

II  tbe  Kverity  with  which  he  exercised 
aU%Mi  bim  to  quit  that  country.     He 

0  Venice,  where  his  zeal  met  wiili  still 
•taclei.  Pius  IV.  made  him  bishop 
nri ;  and  on  his  death  he  was  elected 
M€.     His  first  object  was  to  repress 

of  the  clergy,  the  pride  of  the  cardi- 
llie  licentious  manners  of  the  Romans, 
the  decrees  of  Reformation  enacted 
incil  of  Trent  to  be  put  in  execution ; 
led  bult-baiting  m  tne  Circus;  he  ex- 
stitutcs  from  Romr  ;  and  allowed  car- 
be    prosecuted    for   debt.     He   was, 

1  great  pcrvtcutor  of  the  Protestants, 
J  perished  in  the  Hamen  of  the  inqui- 
c  particularly  displayed  his  zeil  for  the 
if  (he  Holy  2see  in  1568,  by  ordaining 
mU  In  cciia  Domini,  which  Clement 
1  wppwiwd,  should  be  published 
I  llw  wbole  church.    That  fa^ll  estab- 

•  d  power  of  the  popes  over  all 
■jected  by  most  of  the  foreign 
iu'<  V  iiad  the  courage  lo  make  war  on 
,  forming  a  league  with  the  \'enetians 
>  11.  of  iSpain.  This  was  the  first  time 
landafd  of  the  two  keys  was  ieen  dis- 
t  Ibr  crescenL    The  naval  armies 


engaged  on  the  7th  of  October  1571,  in  Lepanto 
Bay,  and  the  Christian  princes  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Turks,  who  lost  above  30,000 
men,  and  near  200  galleys.  The  success  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  pope,  who  exhausted  his 
treasury  in  fitting  out  that  armament.  He  died 
of  the  gravel  six  months  after,  30lh  April  1572, 
aged  sixw-eighl.  His  name  will  for  ever  adorn 
the  list  of  Roman  pontiffs.  His  bulls  in  favor  of 
the  inquisition,  with  his  rigorous  prosecution  of 
heretics,  prove  that  he  had  more  zeal  than  hu- 
manity;  but,  in  other  respects,  he  was  not  with- 
out his  virtues.  Selim  11.  caused  public  rejoic- 
ings to  be  made  at  Constantinople  for  his  death 
for  three  days.  The  pontificate  of  Pius  is  also 
celebrjied  for  the  condemnation  of  Baius,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  order  of  liumiliali,  and  tiie  refor- 
mation of  that  of  the  Cistercians.  He  was 
canonised  by  Clement  XI.  in  1712.  There  are 
extant  several  of  his  letters,  printed  at  Anvers. 
in  1640,  in  4to.  Telibian,  in  1672,  published 
his  life,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Agatio  di 
Somma. 

Pics  VI.,  whose  original  name  was  Angcio 
Braschi,  was  of  a  noble,  but  reduced  family.  He 
was  born  in  1718,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  prelate 
and  cardinal  entirely  by  his  merit.  He  waselect- 
ed  pope  on  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  During 
the  first  years  of  his  pontificate,  which  were  per- 
fectly tranquil,  he  succeeded  in  draining  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  not 
only  employing  the  best  engineers,  but  regularly 
inspecting  Uie  work  himself.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  canals,  which  were  ornamented  with  four 
rows  of  poplars,  he  made  a  road  near  forty  miles 
long,  in  a  straight  line,  lorminating  with  an  ele- 
gant palace.  His  tranquillity  was  at  last  inter- 
rupted on  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  whose  plans  of  rcfoimat.on  prognosticated 
no  increase  of  authority  to  the  church.  To  pre- 
vent their  execution,  Pius  made  a  visit  personally 
to  the  emperor,  in  January  1782,  who  received 
him  with  all  possible  respect,  but  adhered  inflex- 
ibly to  his  purpose.  The  revolution  in  France, 
and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion there,  gave  him  a  still  greater  shock.  Pius, 
however,  did  his  utmost  to  preserve  peace  with 
the  republic,  but  the  murder  of  citizen  Basseville, 
the  French  ambassador,  in  1793,  funiished  the 
Directory  with  a  pretext  to  overthrow  the  papal 
power,  and  carry  the  pope  a  prisoner  to  France ; 
where,  after  being  shiUed  about  to  various  places, 
he  died  ai  Valence  in  August  1799,  and  received 
a  burial  far  inferior  to  his  dignity. 

Pus  VII.  (pope),  who»e  family  name  was 
Damabus  Chiaramunte,  was  bom  at  Cevena, 
August  14th,  1740.  He  was  raised  lo  the  pur- 
ple in  1785,  and  held  the  bishopric  of  Iniola, 
where  he  was  visited  by  Buonaparte,  in  1796. 
Having  conciliated  the  favor  of  this  important 
guest,  he  was,  through  his  influence,  promoted  to 
the  papacy,  in  March,  1800,  and  on  the  15tb  of 
July  1801  signed  the  concordat  between  the 
Holy  See  and  the  Gallican  church.  He  went  to 
Pans  in  18U4,  lo  assist  at  the  coronalion  of  the 
emperor ;  and  afterwards  refused  to  confer  a 
similar  favor  on  I>oui»  XVIII.  By  a  decree  of 
the  I'lh  of  M<iy,  1809,  Napoleon  put  an  end  tu 
the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  nnitiog  his  tec- 
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rilories  to  llie  French  empire ;  and  Pins  himself 
was  detained  as  n  prisoner  at  I'onlainebleau,  till 
tlie  overthrow  or  Buonaparte,  when  lie  returned 
10  Rome,  and  died  there  August  30th,  1823. 

PIX,  H.«.  1m. /HSU.  A  httle  chest  or  box, 
in  which  the  Uomish  consecrated  host  is  kept. 

lie  hith  itolcD  apix,  and  banged  must  a'  be. 

Shakspfare, 

Ptx,  TRIAL  OF  TTiF,  in  British  coinage,  a  curi- 
ous and  ancient  mode  of  examining  the  correct- 
ness of  ^old  and  silver  coins.  It  isthus  desciibcd 
in  substance,  in  the  Archaiologia,  by  the  very 
able  Mr.  Kudin^,  author  of  Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age. Ilavine  sMied  that  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
pix  which  he  has  met  with  in  any  modern  fo- 
reign mint,  is  in  the  reign  of  I'hilip  V'l.of  France 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  it  cannot,  he  adds, 
be  determined  whetlier  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  relates  to  a  public  trial. 

But  the  invention  of  it  in  this  kingdom,  or  at 
least  its  introduction  into  our  ccurts,  is  probably 
of  high  antiquity ;  for  in  the  9th  or  lOln  of  Ed- 
ward I.  it  is  mentioned  as  a  mode  well  known, 
and  of  common  us.ige.  In  one  of  those  years 
the  king,  by  his  writ,  commanded  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer  to  lake  with  ihcin  Gregory  d«  Ro- 
kesle  (then  master  of  the  mint),  and  straightway, 
before  they  retired  from  the  exchequer,  to  open 
the  boxes  of  the  assay  of  London  and  Canter- 
bury, and  to  make  the  assay,  '  in  such  manner  as 
the  king's  council  were  wont  to  do,'  and  to  take 
an  account  thereof,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
certify  the  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he 
should  please. 

From  this  record,  which  is  the  most  ancient 
hitherto  discovered  relating  to  this  trial,  it  ap- 
pears, says  our  author,  that,  previous  to  the 
above  date,  it  had  usually  been  made  before  the 
king's  council,  but  that,  by  the  authority  of  the 
writ  above  quoted,  it  was  then  to  be  held  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  in  the  presence  of  the  barons. 
It  was  afierwards  taken  from  their  cognizance, 
and  came  a^ain  under  the  power  of  tiie  lords  of 
the  council  in  the  Star  chamber,  where  it  is 
found  to  have  been  in  the  year  1.195  (as  ap|>ears 
from  a  verdict  of  lh.it  date),  and  where  it  conti- 
nued until  1699,  when  it  again  became  subject 
to  the  court  of  exchequer;  under  which  it  has 
remained  to  the  present  time.  From  memoranda 
of  assays,  which  are  still  preserved  in  that  court, 
it  seems  that  this  trial  used  to  be  annually  ;  and 
the  same  is  stated  to  have  been  the  re^lar  prac- 
tice until  the  usurpation,  when  it  was  held  at 
such  limes  as  the  stale  pleased.  At  present,  I 
believe,  it  is  not  customary  for  the  master  to  re- 
quire it  to  be  held  until,  upon  his  removal  from 
the  office,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  thai  he 
may  receive  his  quietus.  As  the  authority  under 
which  these  trials  are  held  occasionally  varied, 
so  did  likewise  the  persons  who  sat  as  judges  in 
the  court.  Tlius,  as  we  have  seen  above,  they 
were  first  the  members  of  the  king's  council,  then 
the  bsroiis  of  the  exchequer,  and  again  the  mem- 
hers  nf  the  privy  council,  as  judtes  of  ihe  star 
chamher,  where  sometimes  the  king  himself  pre- 
tiih'il ;  -,1%  did  .lames  I.  at  an  a«ssy  which  was 
nia.Je  upon  the  9tli  of  May  1611. 

In   10^3  a  committi^e  of  lords  and  commons 
''  Was  BppoJDIed,  by  onler  of  parliament,  for  the 


purpose  of  making  (his  trial.  Al  one 
1649),  the  court  was  held  before  the 
dent  of  the  council  of  state,  the  commi 
llie  great  seal,  and  others  of  the  ciiunci 
and  committee  of  revenue,  by  virtue  of 
parliament:  at  another  (in  1657)  by 
comroissicners  of  llie  great  teal,  assul 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  tin 
of  the  several  benches,  and  barons  of  I 
quer,  or  some  of  them,  under  the  auil 
warrant  signed  by  the  protector  Crom' 
it  is  now  composed  of  such  membel 
privy  council  as  are  expressly  sum 
that  purpose;  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
absence,  the  chancellor  of  the  exc' 
siding. 

The  manner  in  which  this  trial  wu 
conducted  in  the  court  of  mchcquer 
from  a  verdict  of  the  11th  year  of  lienl 
have  been  by  an  assay,  made  in  the  pr 
the  court,  and  of  other  persons  who 
pointed  to  assist,  by  the  kind's  assay  m 
to  have  been  determined  without  the  inl 
of  a  jury.  The  earliest  nonce  which  li 
cd  in  which  Ihe  judgment  of  professMi 
was  required  to  sanclioo,  as  a  jury,  the 
of  the  court,  is  dated  in  the  37tii  of  I 
when  a  trial  was  held  in  the  star  chainl 
number  of  the  jurors  has  occasionally* 
siderably.  No  less  than  nineteen  nan 
to  Ihe  verdict  of  the  37th  of  Elizabctll 
1 65 1  the  moiieyers  speak  of  a  jury  of  V 
men :  whilst  the  number  usual  at  the  pi 
is  no  more  than  twelve. 

'  As  1  have  not  been  able  lo  discon 
rient  ceremonial  by  which  the  forms 
were  regulated,  I  must  now  proceeti) 
continues,  '  lo  stale  the  modern  ptactii 
monioe  the  court,  and  conducting  th4 
of  It.  I 'pon  a  memorial  being  prescnl 
master  of  Ihe  mint,  praying  for  a  Inal  i 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  movei  t 
in  council,  lo  that  purjiose.  A  suronM 
issued  to  certain  members  of  the  pru 
to  meet  at  the  house,  which  is  now  alio 
office  of  receiver  of  ;the  fees  in  his  majt 
chequer,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forvi 
certain  day.  A  precept  is  likewise  di 
the  lord  high  chancellor  to  the  ward( 
Goldsirilhs'  Company,  requirins  thrini 
nate.  and  set  down,  the  names  of  a 
number  of  sufficient  and  at' 
company,  skilful  to  judye  ii 
defaults  of  the  coins,  if  any  suvn 
be  of  the  jury,  to  attend  at  the 
place.  This  number  is  usually 
which  the  assay  master  of  the  company 
one. 

'  When  Ihe  court  is  formed,  the  cl 
goldsmiths'  company  returns  ih*  |>i 
thrr  with  the  list  of  names ;  th»  j 
over,  and  twelve  jwrsons  arr  «wom 
dent  then  gives  hn  rharge,  ^'^ 
to  be  general,  like  the  oath, 
by  water,  by  touch,  or  by  weigh' 
by  tome  of  them,  in  the  most  Ju 
ther  the  monies   men  made  acci 
denture,  and   standard    trial   pi' 
the  remedies.     But,  in  17.54,  tb« 
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Mt  ■Jinccted  the  jury  to  express  pre- 
nioch  the  money  was  wilhin  the 
nd  the  practice  which  he  thus  enjoin- 
(onlinued.  The  other  parts  of  the 
osaiily  vary,  according  to  the  ability 
dent,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  sul>- 
a  it  is  concluded,  the  pix  is  delivered 
■sd  the  court  is  commonly  adjourned 

•  01  the  president,  where  the  verdict 

J  then  retire  to  the  court  room  of  the 
tocaster,  whither  the  pix  is  reinoTed, 
Ih  the  weights  of  the  exchequer  and 
•here  the  scales  which  are  used  upon 
D  are  suspended,  the  beam  of  which 
,K  that  ii  will  turn  with  six  grains, 
d  with  the  whole  of  those  weights,  to 
t  of  48  lb.  8  oz.  in  each  scale.  The 
seated,  the  indenture,  or  the  warrant 
h  the  master  has  acted,  is  read.  Then 
opened,  and  the  money  which  had 
out  of  each  delivery,  and  enclosed  in  a 
•I,  onder  the  seals  of  the  warden,  mas- 
mptroller  of  the  mint,  is  given  into  the 
le  foreman,  who  reads  aloud  the  in- 
aod  compares  it  with  the  account 
before  him.  He  then  delivers  the 
at  of  the  jury,  who  opens  it,  and  ex- 
ether  th<!  contents  agree  wilh  the  in- 
ill  the  parcels  have  been  opened,  and 
I  right,  the  monies  contained  in  them 
le^etlier  in  wooden  bowls,  and  after- 
gbed.  Out  of  the  said  monies  so 
M  jury  lake  a  certain  number  of  each 
coin,  to  the  amount  of  one  pound 
lh«  assay  by  fire ;  and  the  indented 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  the  dales  speci- 
I  iodeiiiiire,  being  produced  by  the 
ecr,  a  sulliclent  quantity  is  cut  from 
cm, for  the  purpose  of  companni;  with 
d  weight  o(  (jold  or  silver  which  is  to 
lUr  it  has  been  previously  melted  aud 
^  the  usual  methods  of  assay.  When 
lion  is  finished,  the  jury  return  their 
•rein  they  state  the  manner  in  which 
Wy  have  examined  have  been  found  to 
Ihe  weight  and  fineness  required  by 
irr,  and  whether,  and  how  much,  the 
exceed,  or  fall  short  of,  the  remedies 
allowed;  and,  according  to  the  terms 
ict.  Ihe  master's  quietus  is  either  grant- 
leld.' — Archnologia,  vol.  xvi. 
to  (Francis),  a  celebrated  Spanish 
!  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  I'eru,  in 
a  with  Uiexo  Almagro,  a  Spanish  na- 
rhey  are  both  chatxeable  wilh  great 
Ihe  inhabitants ;  and  they  fell  victims 
•m  ambition,  jealousy,  and  avarice. 
WTolting,  WIS  dereale<l  and  beheaded 
,  who  was  assassinated  by  Almagro's 
1541.    See  1'kki'. 

EE,   H.  I.     [quasi   pissle. — Minsheu]. 
y  organ  of  the  hull. 

•  in  animaU  is  official  to  urine  and  gcne- 

M\y,n.t.-i      Span,    placnri ;     Belg. 
i'.  iplakiitrt :  Vt.  placarii.  An 

:  decla'aUun ;  inaiiirc ^to. 


'Ilie  word  plarard  is  also  used  for  a  libel  or  lam- 
poon. .Vt  Uoroe,  phcardt  against  Ihe  pope  are  ffv- 
cjuently  fixed,  io  the  night-time,  to  the  statue  of 
I'asquin.  Dr.  A.  lltet. 

I'LA'CATE,  V.  a.  •\  Lat.  pUro.  To  ap. 
Pla'caule,  adj.  ^peasc ;  pacify,  reconcile 
Placabil'itv,  n.  ».  i  placable  is,  possible  or 
Pla'cabi.f.ne.ss.  twilling  to  be  api)eased ; 
merciful :  placability  and  placableness  mean  the 
disposition  of  being  so. 

That  the  eflect  of  an  atonement  and  reconciliation 
was  to  give  all  mankind  a  right  to  approach  and 
rely  on  the  protection  aud  beneficence  of  a  placateH 
deily,  is  not  dcducibic  from  nature.  Forbcji, 

Since  I  sought 
By  prayer  the'  olfended  deity  t'  appease  ; 
Metnouglit  1  saw  him  placable  and  mild. 
Bending  his  ear.  MHUm'i  Pttradum  Lotl. 

Those  implanted  anticipations  are,  thai  there  is  a 
Uod.  that  he  is  placabtf,  to  be  fcaa-d,  honoured, 
loved,  worshipped,  and  obcj'cd.  Hulc. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atonement 
shew  the  ^neral  consent  of  adl  nations  io  their  opi- 
nion of  the  mercy  and  placability  of  the  divine  nature. 

Ant>n}fmim$i 

PLACE',  n.i.kv.a.'\     Sax.  Hica ;  French 

Pla'cer,  n.  f.  yplitce;    Teut.    plali ; 

Place'mak,  3  Spanish   plata  ;    lial. 

piazza  ;  Latin  platra.  Space ;  locality ;  situation ; 

Slate ;  room ;  way  ;  residence ;  exutence ;  ofiice  ; 

rank  ;  ]irecedence :  to  place  is,  to  put ;  fix ;  settle ; 

deposit;  establish:  placer,  one  who  places:  a 

placeman  is  a  pensioner  ou  the  government  of  a 

country. 

Plan  such  over  ibcm  to  be  rulers. 

Riodut  xviii.  21. 
Search  you  out  a  ylact  to  pilch  your  tents. 

Oeutrranttmp^ 
Saul  set  him  up  a  plaa,  and  is  gone  down  lo 
Gilgal.  I  Samuel, 

He  jAaced  fences  io  all  the  fenced  cities, 

3  Chnmcltt. 
Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word   hath  no 
place  in  you.  J«l>n  viii.  37. 

The  Itomans  shall  lake  away  both  ourp<<ir«  and 
naliou.  John, 

Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath.  Hmnm: 

Sovereign  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  talL 

Sftrtner. 
^Vllat  scripluni  doth  plainly  deliver,  lo  that  tlic 
first  place  both  of  credit  and  obedience  is  due. 

iltittktr. 
The  horsemen  canic  lo  Ixxtronius,  as   unio  the 
most  valiant   raplaiu,  tieseccliing   liim,    instead   of 
their  treacherous  general,  to  tnkc  upon  him  the  place. 
KiUfUeJi'*  ItiJiiiiry  pf  the  Titrkt, 
In  his  brain 
Me  hath  straogs  placet  crammed  wilh  observation, 

Shahijieaii, 
I  know  him  a  notorious  liar ; 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  ; 
S'et  these  fixed  evils  s°it  so  fit  in  hiin. 
That  they  lake  fiace,  «  hen  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  io  the  cold  wind.  It. 

The  heavcos  thenis«lvas,  tlie  plueU,  and  this 
center. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  ptact.  U. 

If  I'm  traduced  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  pci^in, 
'Tis  but  Ihe  f.ii"  vl  pLier.  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  niuit  go  ihruu^li.  U, 
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Hoieauithof  the  Jewi,  thejr  have  reigned,  bnt 
not  by  nw;  which  place  proveth,  that  tJiere  are  go- 
Ternmenti  which  Ciod  doth  not  avow.  Baam. 

They  are  defects,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain;  for  they  take  pUtct  in  the  ttouiest  nature>. 

Id. 
All  bodies  are  confined  within  some  plart ; 
But  she  all  plact  within  herself  confines.   Darin. 
These  fiiir  overtures,  made  by  men  well  esteemed 
for  honest  dealing,  could  take  no  place.    Haguard. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 
\\'here  madam  Sempronia  should  tilLt  place  of  me. 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  rear.  Ben  Jonton'i  Caiilint. 

There  is  no  plact  of  doubting,  but  that  it  was  the 
very  same.  llammond'i  FundamentaU. 

It  not  the  bishop's  bill  denied. 
And  we  still  threatened  to  be  tried  I 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  approved  before  ; 
Nor  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more. 
That  we  shall  have  their  placet. 

Dfnham. 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship,  place  hy  phce,  where  he  vouchsafed 

Presence  divme.  MUUm't  I'aradite  Loit. 

Our  two  first  parents  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  placed. 

Uilton. 
His  catalogue  bad  an  especial  place  for  sequestered 
,  divines.  Fell. 

Let  the  eye  be  satisfied  in  the   first  phtce,  even 
'  against  all  other  reasons,  and  let  the  compass  be 
rather  in  your  eyes  than  in  your  hands.       Dri/den. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleits  are  vain  ; 
hole  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintaiD. 

Id. 
He  stood  astride,  and  to  his  follows  cried. 

Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference  if  you  cau 

Between  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man.  Id. 

Those  accusations  bad  been  more  reasonable,  if 
flaeed  on  inferior  persons.  Id.  Aurrn^he. 

Place  is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any  thing 
and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  at  keeping 
the  same  distance  one  with  a.iother ;  and  to  as  at 
Test  -  it  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  aeoss,  and 
stands  for  that  space  which  any  body  takes  op. 

Loei*. 

There  would  be  left  no  measures  of  credible  and 
incredible,  if  doubtful  propositions  take  place  before 
self-evident.  Id. 

I  could  not  pass  by  this  ;■!•«,  ^rithout  giving 
this  short  eiplicalion. 

flum«l'i  Theory  nf  tMe  Karth. 
Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim ; 

And  patriots  fur  a  place  abandoned  fame.  Carth. 

1  will  leach  him  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
persons  who  frequent  that  plate.  AJditon. 

We  shall  estinguiah  this  melancholy  thought,  of 
oar  being  overlooked  by  our  I\laker.  if  we  consider, 
io  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and,  in  the 
accond,  that  he  is  omniscient.  Id. 

As  a  British  freeholder,  I  should  not  scruple 
taking  place  of  a  French  marijuis.     fd.   Fntholder. 

It  It  stupidly  foolish  to  venture  our  salvation  upon 
an  eiperiment,  which  we  have  all  the  leanon  ima- 
ginable to  think  God  will  not  suffer  to  lake  ploct. 

Aurrtttni. 

Some  msirislratcs  are  contented  that  their  placei 
thould  adorn  thaiii ;  and  some  study  to  adnrn  their 
fUcet,  and  icflect  back  the  lustie  they  leccive  from 
Ihenee.  Id. 

aiist  government,  partaking  of  the  known  forn>« 
received  in  the  schools.  i»  by  no  means  of  Uotbick 
invvntiou,  but  hath  plnet  is  nature  and  reason. 

Swift. 


Twat  hit  eai« 
Io  place  00  good  aecurity  his  gold. 

God  would  give  them,  in  ibeir  tevenl  | 
callings,  all  spiritual  and  temporal  ble*aa| 
he  sees  wanting  to  them.  Ihilg 

But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wroi 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue. 
Who  prostitute  it  io  the  cause  of  vice. 
Or  sell  their  glory  at  the  market  price  ; 
\Vho  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoM 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  k) 

Place,  in  astroDomy,  the  place  of  liil 
star,  Sec.,  denotes  the  sign  aod  degrM' 
zodiac  which  the  luminary  is  in:  or  tW 
of  the  ecliptic,  reckoning  from  the  be;giri 
Aries,  which  the  planet  or  star's  circle  ol 
tude  cuts ;  and  therefore  coincides  with  i 
gitude  of  the  sun,  planet,  or  star.  Tlie 
the  moon,  being  that  part  of  her  orbit 
she  is  found  at  any  time,  is  of  vanoos  " 
reason  of  the  great  inequalities  of 
motions,  which  render  a  number  of 
and  reductions  necessary  before  the  ji 
be  found.     See  Astrokomy. 

PLACENTA,  in  anatomy.  See  Hn 
and  Anvtomy. 

PLACENTIA  Bay,  an  cjtensire  h 
south  coast  of  Newfoundland :  which  fori 
harbour  for  vessels,  and  is  much  tmfH 
ships  employed  in  the  cod  fishery. 
trance  is  a  narrow  channel  through  whi 
on;  ship  can  pass  at  a  time;  but  the  1 
deep  enough  for  the  lari;e<t,  and  the 
capacious  enough  to  hold  150  sail, 
there  secure  against  all  winds,  and 
quietly  as  in  a  river.  Before  the  narrow 
is  a  road  of  five  miles  extent,  but  expoM 
west  winds.  The  current  is  very  strong 
entrance,  so  that  ships  must  be  towed  th 
The  Great  Strand  is  lante  enough  to  di 
load  sixty  vessels.  There  is  beside 
Strand  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  tbl 
The  French  first  built  some  huts  h« 
b-anches  of  pine-trees,  for  drjing  tbeS 
r^ny  weather.  Near  this  are  the  housai 
inhabitants,  which  form  a  town  calleil  F 
in  long.  54°  to  .S.'S"  10"  W.,  lat.  47«to 

PLACENTU'S(Pefer).  aGci 
wrote  a  Latin  Poem  of  360  »erses, 
Porcorum,  in  which  every  word 
He  died  in  I. '148. 

PLACETTE  (John  Dc  U),  an 
testant  minister,    horn   at    Pontac 
1639;  and  educated  bv  !.•■  <■,.!..., . 
a  clergyman.     He  exci 
nister  among  tlie  Prolt.-'  t 

Kevocation  of  the  edict  of  Nsvniei 
he  retired  to  Denmark,  where  h» 
the  de-nth  of  the  queen,  who 
in  1711.     After  her  death        _ 
and   settled   fir^l  at  the  Hague, 
Utrecht,  where  he  die<l  in  1718,  ^ed 
nine.     He  wrote  many  raluable 
gion   and   morality  ;    besides 
pieces  against  the  church  of 
upon  Conscience  w,u  translated 
Dr.  Basil  Kennet,  in  170.5. 

PLAL-ID.  adj.   >      Ul.  pUt> 

Plac'ipi.t,  ode.  )  quiet ;    mild 
corresponding. 
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I  Bala  long  life  and  to  the  more  filacid 
I  sfitits,  that  meo't  actioos  be  free. 

Bacon. 

\tfttH  upcct  ud  meek  regard, 
■  tbaa  »ggnT»le  mjr  evil  state, 
ll  tttai  between  me  ud  thy  father's  ire. 

MilloH. 

k  ■  phial,  filled  with  good  suiiil  of  nitre,  jiou 
line  o(  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts  moved 
I;  lad  flaeiiiy  before,  bjr  altering  its  motion 

•  to  paoetrate  and  scatter  abroad  particles 
roa.  Bnyle. 
nta  easil/  insinuates  itself  into,  and  pla- 
Aead*  the  tube*  and  vessels  of  vegetables. 

WftuJuard. 
.Cl'l',  n,  $.     iM.piacUum.     Decree;  de- 
itiao. 

tpcnd  tinw  in  defence  of  their  plaeiu,  which 
ncbcm  employed  upon  the  universal  author. 

Otanville, 
.CR'ET,  or  PtaQPEi,  n.  i.     Qu.  Fr.  pla- 
A  ptniooat. 
■i^t  have  pinched  a  pjofiul,  it  was  sense- 

S/uksptare. 
base  ache  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 
r  tat  a  pinqutl.        Id.   TroUut  and  Crtuida. 

iGIATlISM,  n.  s.  I       Latin    plagium. 
Ikit'iT.  S  Theft  :  literary  adop- 

Ihe  tKoughts  or  works  of  another ;  a  pla- 
it he  who  commits  this  theft.  Browne  also 
M  worxl  for  plagiarism. 
■ry  had  not  iu  nativity  with  printing,  but 
IIh  Iba  paucity  of  boolu  scarce  wanted  that 
la*  Brijwnf, 

iaat  iBvanlion  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a 
H  a  flnfutry  of  others  ;  both  are  allowed 
Hi  to  copy  and  translate.  Vryden. 

\  (laat  impropriety,  as  well  as  fhgiariim,  they 
0t  i^niioaify  been  transfencd  into  proverbial 
k  Sntk. 

naaing  discourse  lest  1  chance  to  be  tra- 
m  a  yUguirii  by  him  who  has  plaved  the  thief, 
t  af  Iboae  Itiat,  by  a  worthy  haniT,  were  stolen 
■.  Id. 

fl^MT,  in  philology,  is  a  ptirloiner  of 
^fn's  works,  who  puts  them  off  as  his 
^Bsng  the  KomanA,  pla;;iarius  was  pro- 
t  penoD  who  bought,  sold,  or  retained  a 
B  for  a  slave  ;  and  was  so  called  because, 
Flavian  Uw,  such  persons  were  condemned 
gia,  'to  be  wtupped.'    Thomasius  has  an 

•  tmiiae  Ue  plagio  literario,  wherein  he 
lown  the  laws  and  measures  of  the  right 
•ntlion  have  to  one  another's  writings. — 
ioMry-writers,' It  is  observed  by  Chambers, 
nenpted  from  the  common  laws  of  meum 
•BB.  Their  works  are  supposed,  in  great 
M,  cwnpositions  of  other  people ;  and 
Im^  take  from  others  they  take  avowedly. 
Kl,  their  quality  gives  them  a  title  to  every 
thiu  may  be  for  their  purpose,  wherever 
aJ  it;  and  if  they  rob,  they  du  not  do  it 

Klsc  ll>ai>  as  the  bee  does,  for  the  pub- 
Their  occup.-«ion  is  not  pillaging, 
ing  conlrihutions :  and,  if  you  ask 
•uthonty,  they  will  produce  you  the 
'  tfacir  piedecesson  of  all  ages  and 
•.♦ 

AGUE",  n. I.  ttv.a.-\  Tetit.,  Belg.,  and 
I'CCT,  oi^.  J-  nan.    p/npc  ;     Lat. 

jpUtgtt.     Pestilence ; 
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a  mortal  or  highly  contagious  disease ;  hence 
slate  of  misery ;  any  thing  noisome  or  vexa- 
tious: to  infect  with  pestilence  or  disease;  op- 
press ;  trouble :  leaze :  plaguy  and  plaguily 
(both  low  words)  follow  the  last  sense  of  the 
verb. 

1  am  set  in  my  fUgat,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever 
in  my  sight,  Pulm  xxxviii.  17. 

If  her  nature  be  so. 
That  she  will  /Japur  the  man  that  loves  her  mo.st, 

And  take  delight  to  increase  a  wretch's  woe. 
Then  all  her  nature's  goodly  gifts  are  lost. 

Spenwr, 
I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel. 
The  diffeient  plogut  of  each  calamity. 

Shalapcan. 
Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back  ;  but,  if  it  be  not  to. 
Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  ptagu*  thee. 

Id. 
Thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague  sole,  or  imbossed  carbuncle, 
In  rny  corrupted  blootl.  Id.   Ainy  I^ear. 

The  general  opinion  is,  thai  years  hot  and  moikt 
are  most  pestilent ;  yet  many  times  there  have  been 
great  plagutt  in  dry  years. 

naam'i  Nalunl  Hulory. 
Of  heats. 
Add  one  more  to  the  pttyuv  bill.         Dnnne. 
Snakes  that  use  within  thy  house  for  shade, 
Secuiely  lurk,  and,  like  a  pingut,  invade 
Thy  cattle  witli  venom.  Jfay'i  Virgil. 

Please  yourselves,  therefore,  ye  sinful  and  natural 

men,  with  the  spiritual  condition  wherein  ye  stand  : 

Ciod  is  no  otherwise  near  to  you,  but  to  piuytu  and 

punish  you.  Bp,  Hatl. 

Thus  were  they  plagued 

And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  * 
What  pl4igu\i  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  bim  still  with  after-claps  !  Hudibnu. 
PLAGIUM,  in  the  Itomnii  law,  is  the  crime 
of  stealing  the  slave  of  another,  or  of  kidnapping 
a  free  person,  in  order  to  make  lum  a  slave. 
According  lo  German  law,  it  is  the  getting  forci- 
ble possession  of  a  man's  person,  so  as  lo  restra.n 
him  of  his  liberty.  Metaphorically,  it  is  iistd 
for  the  act  of  stealing  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
another,  by  publishing  tlieiii  as  one's  own. 
Plagiarism,  though  often  practised,  is  not  unfre- 
qiiently  charged  where  a  second  invention  has 
taken  place,  since  the  most  sttikins  figures,  for 
instance,  are  those  which  are  most  likely  lo  sug- 
gest themselves  lo  a  variety  "f  persons.  The 
idea  of  raising  all  the  roofs  uf  a  city,  and  looking 
into  the  interior  of  the  houses,  used  by  tjuevedo 
and  Le  Sage,  might  easily  occur  lo  a  person  un- 
accuiainted  with  their  works,  as  the  writer  has 
had  occasion  lo  know.  Such  repetitions  of  course 
become  more  and  more  likely  m  proportion  as 
the  number  of  books  and  educated  men  in- 
creases. 

Placie.  See  Mcnirivt,  Index.  In  that 
article  we  have  noticed  the  most  recent  medical 
opinions  upon  this  important  subject,  and  have 
quoted  the  strong  language  of  Dr.  Gregory,  that 
its  being  '  a  highly  contagious  disease  cannot  for 
a  rooment  be  made  a  matter  of  dispute."  This 
has,  however,  of  late  become  so  seriously  con- 
troverted, that  a  committee  of  the  bouse  of 
commons  was  for  some  tiine  engaged  onaiwiew 
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of  our  Qiiaranline  and  Sanitary  Laws,  which 
government  have  already  considerably  relaxed. 
I  The  whole  question  of  the  coota^on  of  plague 
"came  thus  before  a  high  and  most  intelligent  tri- 
bunal :  the  reader  will  And  an  account  of  the 
evidence  and  results  in  our  article  Samtary 
Liws.  We  shall  in  thi.i  place  only  notice  the 
gencnil  account  of  historians  respectini;  what  h;is 
been  called  the  plague  in  former  times. 

Thucydides,  lib.  ii.,  gives  an  account  of  a 
dreadful  plagiie  which  ha|i|iened  at  Athens  about 
A.  A.C.  430,  and  with  which  he  himself  was  in- 
fected, while  the  Peloponiiesians  imder  the  com- 
mand of  .Archidamus  wasted  all  her  territory 
abroad ;  but  of  these  two  enemies  the  pla^e 
was  by  {nt  the  most  .severe.  The  most  dreadful 
plague  that  ever  raged  at  Uome  wa.s  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  A.  D.  80.  The  emperor  left  no  remedy 
unattempted  to  abate  the  malignity  of  the  dis- 
temper, acting  during  its  continuance  like  a  h- 
iher  to  his  people.  The  same  fatal  disea.se  raged 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Homan  empire  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  A.  I).  16T,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dreadful  famine,  earthquakes,  inun- 
dations, and  other  calamities.  About  A.  D.  430, 
the  plague  visited  Britain,  just  after  the  Picts 
and  Scots  had  made  a  formidable  invasion  of 
the  soutliem  part  of  the  island.  It  raged  with 
uncommon  fury,  and  swept  away  most  of  those 
whom  the  sword  and  famine  had  spared,  so  that 
the  living  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  bury  the 
dead.  About  A.D.  1348  this  disease  is  said  to 
have  become  almost  general  over  Europe.  Many 
authors  give  an  account  of  it  as  having  appeared 
first  in  the  kingdom  of  Kathay  in  1340,  and  to 
have  iirocecded  gradually  west  to  Constantino]de 
and  Kgypl.  From  Constantinople  it  passed 
into  fjreece,  Italy,  France,  and  Africa,  and  by 
degrees  along  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  into  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  afterwards  into  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  the  other 
northern  kingdoms.  According  to  Anlonius, 
archbishop  of  Florence,  the  distemper  carried 
otf  60,000  people  in  that  city.  In  16.^6  the 
plague  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Naples, 
being  introduced  into  the  city  by  a  transport 
with  soldiers  on  board.  It  raged  «ith  excessive 
violence,  carrying  otf  in  less  than  six  months 
400,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1720  the  city  of 
IVIarseilles  was  visited  with  this  destructive 
disease,  brought  in  a  ship  from  the  Levant ;  and 
in  seven  months,  during  which  it  continued,  it 
carried  off  not  fewer  than  60,000  people.  The 
ravages  of  this  disease  have  been  dreadful  where- 
tver  it  has  made  its  appearance.  On  the  first 
arrival  of  F.uropeans  at  the  island  of  (jrand 
Canary,  it  contained  14,000  fighting  men,  soon 
after  which  two-thirdj  of  these  inhabitants  fell 
a  s;icrifice  to  the  pla^e.  'Hie  destruction  it  has 
made  in  Turkey  in  Lurope,  and  particularly  in 
Cunstantinople,  must  be  Known  to  every  reader; 
and  its  fatal  effects  have  been  particularly 
ticikfhiened  there  by  thu  firm  belief  which  pre- 
vails among  the  people  of  predestination,  &c. 
It  is  generally  brought  into  Kuropean  Turkey 
frotr.  Kgypl  ;  where  it  is  very  frequent,  especially 
Ml  CJrand  Cairo.  To  give  even  a  list  of  all  the 
plagues  which  have  desolated  many  flourishing 
countries,  would  extrud  this  article  beyond  all 
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bounds,  and  minntely  \p  de«;ribe  fhi 
impossible.  Kespecting  the  plague  wdl 
in  Syria  in  1760,  we  refer  to  the  aliW 
Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
vol.  I.,  p.  278 — 296.  This  plagiie  w 
the  most  malignant  and  fatal  tliat  Svria 
perienced  ;  for  it  scarcely  made  its  a] 
in  any  part  of  the  body  when  it  carnt 
patient. 

PLAICE,  n.f.     Be\g. plaU ;  l\al.plt 
flat  fish. 

Of  flat  fish  there  ai«  soles,  flonkeii, 

plauie. 

Plaice,  or  Pi.Aisr,  is  ilie  English 
sp«cies  of  pleuronectes.    See  Pleuho 

PLAIN,a<«.,(u/c.,n.i.,i:v.o.x      Fr. 
p 
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hence  bare;  unomaroented;  simple;  □< 
and  hence,  metaphorically,  evident ;  O)' 
artless ;  simple ;  mere  :  a5  an  adverb,  da 
simply :  as  a  noun  substantive,  level  npe« 
opposed  lo  tliat  which  is  hilly  or  much  di 
a  held  of  battle :  as  a  verb  active,  to  m 
or  even  (ob.solete) :  plaindealing  is,  boi 
dealing:  sincerity:  plainly  ami  plain 
low  all  the  scnse.s  of  plain  as  an  adjecti' 
work  is  ordinary  or  common  needle-wi 

In  Si  plain  io  the  land  of  Shinv  they 

The  ilring  of  bit  tongue  wts  lootnl,  an 
piain. 

'I'he  south  aud  south-east  sides  in 
mountainous,  but  plnin  in  the  midst. 

A  plaining  song,  >iAim-singing  voice  IM 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheeriog  I 

^Vell,  said  Basilius,  1  hive  not  chona 
for  his  iighiing  nor  for  his  disrouning, 
jihiinneu  and  DOoesty,  and  tbereis  I  kiral 
not  deceive  me. 

It  was  his  policy  to   leave  no  hold 
but  to  make  all  phiin  and  waste. 

St,  Augustine  acknowle<l|^th   UiAt  ihq 
only  set  anwn,  but  also  platnU  set  down 
tun- ;  so  that  he  which  liearelh  or  ladelk 
out  difficulty  underslind. 

lie    that  beguiled  you  in  a  ylaix  tea 
plain  knave,  which,  for  my  |>an,  1  wilt  Ml 

1'hou|;h   I  canoot  be  said  to  lie  a  OtUtii 
roan  -,  it  must  not  be  denied,  but  1  *m  t 
villain.  1 

Corinlanus  neither  tares  whetltor  tbc; 
him  ;  and,  out  of  his  caicleuneas,  Itta  I 
sce't, 

Think'st  thou  that  duty  shall  hnti 
NVhco  power  to  flattery  Iwwi ,  to  pit 
It  bound,  when  majesty  to  lolly  falls  * 

In  choice  of  instrumcatt,  it  is  better  to 
of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  thai 
milted  to  llirm,  and  to  report  faithfully 
than  those  that  ate  cunning  to  conliivc 
grace  tlicmMlves,  and  will  help  the  mi 

Ciive  me  leave  to  l>c  pUin  with  jrou.  I 
give  no  just  cause  of  tcandal. 

I'key  orerted  their  castle*  and  kabili 
pluHii  nod  open  countries,  wlicro  thtj 
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the  Iriih  into  the  wood< 
Dttvies, 

att  took  Uw  Eogl'uh  for  fiKiluh  birds  fallen 
BM,  Conook  their  hill,  aatl  marched  into 
ducctljr  lOHard*  them.  Haiiu-ard. 

sat  wing  the  artillery  wan  drawn,  every 
ka^i*  fuard  of  pioneers  to  plain  tlie  ways. 

■r 

Hphm,  yet  pious  Christians,  thii  cannot 
mT  Ilamnond'M  FnndammtaU. 

MM  wont  to  make  their  canoes  or  boats 
Hj^  and  hollow  witliiii,  by  the  force  of  fire. 
^V  Heulin. 

MwiticUa  ;  and  was  erer  thought  to  ha«i 
i^  aad  uw  much  pUundenling  for  a  states- 
Venfum, 

■  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words, 
lod  for  uuaitels  or  disputes  affords.       Id. 
maikaai  that  should  appear  any  difHculiy 
IMmImb  which  to  them  teemed   very  clear 

■  Ctamitlim. 
JMijtd  the  enemies'  horse  so  gallantly,  that 

lodi  and  at  last  plainlii  run  to  a  safe 
Id. 
'By  that  seed 
it  Uelivcfcr,  who  shall  bruise 
whereof  to  thee  anon 
bi  revealed. 

Miltim't  Pamdit  Loti. 
of  lb*  piiinat  meats,  and  commonly 
>hes.  but  the  ports  of  them  were  such 
uuld  lefuse.  t'til. 

its  alledged  with  so  much  confidence, 
aa  author  that  writ  like  a  pLiin  man,  and 
I  prafeiaion  «as  to  tell  truth,  helped  me  to 
fia  BMkiog  the  uial.  TtmpU. 

tiaajaid  must  empio}  Ihv  sturdy  steer 
I  Iks  |leb«  ;  Wiides  thy  daily  pain 
4  th*  e(odi  and  make  the  surface  plain. 

Drj/den. 
m  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow, 
kMI  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show.    Icf. 
ila  aa  fate  with  nature's  law  may  strive, 
m  fUuulialing  once  an  age  woula  thrive. 

I  |nde  with  want  may  be  allowed, 

r  jriinMu  may  be  justly  proud, 

mf»  piMiari  to  owa,  can  need  oo  show, 

Id. 

I  fhiaimlinf  ioDoceoce  into  a  consistency 
■•ly  yrodence.  L'Ktmngr. 

'at  lib*  kistorjr,  that  Ksau  was  ntvei  sub- 
k.  ImIu. 

ttmt  made  la  fit  and  pair  within, 
)fi/Uu.  ami  fraught  with  attics*  i*nder- 

Itou*. 
•Iford  the  most  entcrtainini;  pros- 
(  man  would  chuse  to  travel  tliroiigh 
A  ddimn . 

>h  that  lk(M  diiconrsc*  are  rnlnilatrd  for 
Ihi  (aahionable  pact  of  womankind. 

id,    Sfttctator. 
aa  faet  ia  allowsd  hy  mery  braly  lo  lie  a 
Ml  peraon,  and  a  man  itf  very  few  words; 
I  fifpirea  are  hu  avrniian.  Addium. 

yhiaijf  that  wc  luivi;  ilic  ii:caok,  iind  that 
•I  tbi  applicatiun  of  ilirni  i-,  waniin);.  Id. 
ikoM  tniag,  iniii'd  diulcii^i  Ihcy  juin  ; 
I  iiBple,  and  itie  /''.iin  dvfine.  Prior, 

rtk  Britannia's  Icgmus  ou  the  plain. 

Arlmlhnal. 
freedom,  an  epistolary  stilo  required. 
ll'aV, 

•pi  beat  an  army  m  plain  fight  and  open 
t'tUm. 


From  Kpiphanius's  censure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  pluiulu  that  be  thought  the  Anti-nicenc 
church  in  general,  both  before  and  after  Orinn,  to 
be  of  a  very  contrary  judgment  to  that  which  he  con- 
demns in  Lttcian  and  Origen,  that  i*,  to  .\rianism. 

H  uterUtnd. 
Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past. 
Turned  criticks  next,  and  proved  plain  fools  at  last. 

Pme. 
Vou  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend,  set- 
ting down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  dealiug 
plaiidii  with  roe  in  the  matter.  Id. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 
So  modest  ptaiiinfit  sets  off  sprightly  wit.         Id^ 

While  heie  the  oci'an  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  pluini.       Id. 
She  went  to  plmnuorA,  and  to  purling  brooks.    Id. 
A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain. 
As  men  of  wealth  may  venture  to  go  plain, 

Yviwff. 
Tlieie  is  little,  however,  that  can  be  contradicted, 
even  when  a  jdainer  tale  comes  to  be  told.  Jo/inson. 

Plain,  f.n.  -n      Tt.  plaint,  jiluin- 

Pi.Al.NT,  n.  I. 

Pi.aiNTf-vi.,o(/;'. 

PLAi.NTiri',  n.  s.  &  in//. ^  plain  :  a    plaint    is, 

pLaixrivr,  ad}. 
plaint ;  expression  of  injury  or  .sorrow :  plaint- 
ful,  fiill  of  complaint ;  audibly  sorrouful :  plaiii- 
ti(r,  the  com[ilainaiit  uf  damiii;e  or  injury  in  a 
law-suit  (opposed  to  tlie  defend-int);  it  is  also 
used  by  Prior  as  an  adjective,  for  complaining; 
lamenting;  or  in  the  sense  of  plaintive. 

Long  since  m^'  voice  is  hoarse,  and  thioal  is  sore. 
With  cries  to  skies,  and  curses  to  the  ground: 
But  more  1  plain,  1  feel  my  woe*  the  more.  Sdney. 
Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  sny  this: 
Helpless  his  pimint,  who  spoils  himself  of  bliss. 

Ill, 
To  what  a  tea  of  m'lsciies  my  plainiful  tongue 
doth  lead  mc!  ill. 

The  fox  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find. 
Gao  thus  first  plain  his  case  with  words  imkind. 

Spfiivr, 
The  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife. 
And  piteous  pldinin*/! 'of  llic  pretly  bulies, 
Vorccd  mc  to  seek  delays.  >S/itfilppAirf. 

Hootlesa  are  plainti,  and  cuielesa  aie  my  wouodi 

Id. 
There  are   Ihree  just  grounds  of  war  Willi  Spain  ; 
one  of  pltiint,  two  upon  dcfeoct'.  l},iCi>n, 

Where  thongh  1  mourn  my  mstrlile^s  loss  alunc, 
And  none  between  my  weakra-s*  judgn  and  mc , 

Yet  eten  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan. 
W'liosc  doleful  echoes  to  my  pldinri  agree.    V^nttvn. 
How  many  chililren's  plainti  and  mother's  cries  '. 

Ihtutl. 
He  to  himtclf  thus  ptatnfd.  Milltn 

Listening  wheic  the  haplota  pair 
!^at  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  variout  plaint, 
1  hence  gailicird  hit  own  doom. 

Id.    Ptrmdit  loll. 
For  her  relief, 
Ve»t  with  the  long  eipmsiont  of  my  grief, 
Rwtivc  Ihctc  j/uin/i.  U'aUir. 

\ou  aiul  I  shall  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a  ba. 
before  a  judge,  by  way  of  pUinliff  ttxi  defcodtot. 

Driidtm, 
Ilis  carrfiil  mother  liean'    '  .■'•  sound, 

Kncotnp.ss^ril  with  her  w  i  round.   Id. 

I'lie  ;il<iin>i/f' proved  the  ... .-;  »,  ...im:  positive  wit- 
neson,  and  the  defendant  wia  east  in  oosu  and  4a« 
magea.  L'fjtttitft, 


Can  nature's  voice 
Plaintivf  be  drowned  or  lessened  in  the  noise  ; 
Then  shoutA  u  tbunder  loud  aflect  the  air  ?  Prim. 

In  such  a  case  the  fiJuinti/f  will  be  hiu'd. 
My  lord,  the  judges  laugh,  and  you're  dismissed. 

Pope. 
By  woe  the  soul  to  daring  actions  swells , 
By  woe,  in  plainllea  patience  it  eicels.     Saeage. 
Ixtia'.nans  in  plaintire  thunders  cry.  Young. 

DcCcndaol  thus  hecouies  a  name. 
Which  he  that  bore  it  may  disclaim  ; 
Since  both  in  one  description  blended. 
Are  flainiiffi — when  the  suit  is  ended. 

Co»pfr. 

PLAINFIELD,  a  town  of  Cheshire  county, 
New  Hampshire,  north  America,  on  the  Con- 
necticut Hiver,  eleven  miles  south  of  Dartmouth 
College,acd  fourteea  North  of  Claremont.  Union 
Academy,  a  well  endowed  seminary,  is  in  this 
place,  and  opposite  to  the  town  the  Quechy 
flows  into  the  Connecticut  with  a  considerable 
fall. 

PLAIT,  n.  I.  &  ti.  a.  Corrupted  from  plyght, 
from  to  ply  or  fold.  A  fold  ;  a  double:  to  fold; 
veave;  involve. 

Let  it  not  be  that  outward  adomiDg  of  plaiting 
the  hair.  1  Ptttr. 

Should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain, 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much  ) 

Therefore  these  jAaili  and  folds  the  sound  restrain. 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch.     Uavia. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaiirJ  cunning  hides, 
Who  covers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

SlutktpeaTt, 

Tis  very  dilRcult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest 
through  all  tlie  pluUs  and  foldings  of  the  drapery. 

AddiwH . 
Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments  artful  plail, 

From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet. 

Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 

And  double  every  charm  they  seek  to  hide. 

Priar. 

Will  she  00  Sunday  mora  thy  neckcloth  plail  / 

Gay. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  cai«. 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  p(ait  the  gown ; 
And  lietty's  praised  for  labours  nut  her  own. 

Pope. 

Your  h.inds  have  not  been  employed  in  ptaiting 
the  hair,  and  adorning  your  persons  ;  but  in  making 
cloalhs  for  the  naked.  tav. 

PLAN,  n.  I.  Sc  0.  a.  Fr.  and  Span,  plan ; 
Lat.  planut.  Plot ;  form ;  scheme ;  model :  to 
scheme ;  design. 

liemcmber,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renowned  forefathers. 

Addiaon. 

Artists  and  plam  relieved  my  solemn  hours  ; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers.  Pnor. 

Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate. 
And  pLtn  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate.  Vvpe. 

Plan,  in  general,  denotes  the  representation 
of  something  drawn  on  a  plane ;  sucn  are  maps, 
charts,  ichnograplues,  &c.  See  Map,  ('uaai, 
&c. 

Plan,  in  architecture,  is  particularly  used  for 
a  draught  of  a  building,  as  it  bears  on  the 
ground,  showing  the  extent,  division,  and  dis- 
tribution of  its  area  or  ground-plot  into  apart- 
ments, rooms,  passages,  8tc.  To  render  plans 
intelligible,  it  is  usu^  to  distinguish  the  raassivn 


with  a  black  wash ;  the  proiectiiret! 
are  drawn  in  full  lines,  and  these 
hem  in  dotted  lines.  The 
alterations  to  be  made  are  diitiaguidH 
color  diiferent  from  what  is  already  M 
the  tints  of  each  plan  made  lighter  as  th 
are  raised.  In  large  buildings  it  is  utual 
three  several  plans  for  llie  first  three  sH 

PLANCH'ED,  adj.  I      Fr.  pUmchtr. 

Pi.aKcii'EB,  n.  I.       )  of  boards;    a 
made. 

He  hath  a  garden  cimmmurd  with  brid 
Whose  western  aide  is  with  a  vineyard  ' 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  flanehtd 
That  make*  bis  opening  with  this  bi 
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Oak,  cedar,  and  chestnut,  are  Ik* 
some  are  best  for  planchtn,  as  deal 
cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnuts, 

PLANCUS  (Lucius  Munatius),  ■  « 
the  Augustan  age,  an  orator  and  a  dil 
Cicero.  He  was  with  Cxsar  in  Gaul, 
came  governor  of  a  province  in  Gallil 
(where  he  built  Lugdunum,  now  Lyol 
was  made  consul  with  Brutus.  11* 
Toured  the  republican  cause,  but  altern 
serted  to  Caesar.  He  disgraced  hm 
more,  by  becoming  a  servile  flatterer  a| 
and  Cleopatra;  to  please  whom  he  at 
stage  dancer,  and  in  a  comedy  perso< 
sea-god  Glaucus,  by  dancing  rjuiic  nal 
his  body  painted  green,  a  crown  of  re« 
head,  and  the  tail  of  a  large  fish 
his  back.  Finding  that  this  sy< 
tion  procured  him  contempt  i 
tion,  even  from  Antony,  he  deserted  to 
before  the  battle  of  Adium  ;  who  recti 
with  great  marks  of  respect ;  which  Vk 
turned  by  proposing  in  the  senate  to  i 
him  the  title  of  Augnstus,  About  thi 
Horace  dedicated  his  seventh  Ode  to  hi 
elegance  of  his  Letters  to  Cicero,  wbic^ 
extant,  prove  that  he  was  not  uiiwurthjr 
rary  compliment. 

Planci's (Francis),  M,  D.,wasbomat 
III  1696,  and  was  author  of  some 
works.  I.  .\  complete  System  of 
2  vols.  12mo.  3.  A  choice  Libtwr  it 
continued  and  completed  by  M.G< 
in  all  9  vols.  4to.,  or  18  vols.  ] 
Translation  of  \'ander  Wiel's  Observil 
Medicine  and  Surjjcry,  17.\8,  2  voU 
Plancus  was  the  editor  of  mriou*  cd 
works  on  medicine  and  tutvenr.  and  i 
them  with  notes.  Ue  dietf  SepMcoh 
1661,  age<l  sixly-nine. 

PLANT.,  n.t.  Sit',  a.   Latptoaiu.  U| 
level   sutiiice :    in  carpentry,  an  tMlf 
which  boards  are  made  of  levitl  suHhc* 
smooth ;  use  a  plane. 

The  iron  is  set  to  maka  aa  aagk  a(  hit 
grees  with  tlie  sole  of  tha  flmt. 

These  haid  woods  are  more  nronariy  aa 
p(afMtf,  U.  iltrUiitml  I 

The  foundation  of  the  Iloman  caaacwa; 
of  rough  stone,  joinol  nith  a  BtoM  ioi 
upon  this  was  laid  another  laver  af  aaall  I 
reroemt.  to  plunt  the  ioequaliuca  ti  tka  tm 
in  which  the  stones  of  thie 
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M.  HoAtaai  tbej  are  viiible  to  us.  movt  in 
■eliaed  to  the  plant  of  the  ecliplick  io  all 
■■(Is.  Bentlti/. 

lUmt  would  ever  more  on  in  the  uoie  nght 
I  BoC  the  ait,  their  own  gravity,  or  the  rug- 
•f  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  stop  their 

t,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  surface  that 
Hy  between  its  boaoding  lines  ;  and,  as  a 
e  M  Ibe  shortest  extension  from  one  point 
cr,  so  a  plane  surface  is  the  shortest  ex- 
fiom  one  line  to  another. 
I,  in  joinery,  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
oath  al  bottom,  as  a  stock  or  shaft;  in 
It  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through  which 
dge,  or  chisel,  placed  obliquely,  passes ; 
ctog  very  sharp,  takes  off  the  inequalities 
ood  along  which  it  slides.  Planes  have 
ounes,  according  to  their  various  forms 
I:  as,  1.  The  fore-plane,  a  very  long  one, 
■Uy  that  which  is  first  used  :  the  edge  of 
or  diisel  is  not  ground  straight,  but  rises 
leovex  arch  in  the  middle ;  its  use  is  to 
'  the  greater  irregularities  of  the  stuff, 
picpan  it  for  the  smoothlng-plane.  2. 
Mduog-plane  is  shorter,  its  chisel  being 
nd  its  use  is  to  take  off  the  greater  ir- 
tia  lef^  by  the  fore-plane,  and  to  prepare 
A  for  the  jointer.  3.  The  jointer  is  the 
if  all :  the  edge  of  its  chisel  is  very  fine, 
■  not  (land  out  above  a  hair's  breadth  ; 
rily  used  for  shooting  the  edge  of  a  board 
t  straight,  for  jointing  tables,  &c.  4. 
ae-block  is  like  the  jointer,  but  shorter : 
is  to  level  short  joints.  5.  The  rabbet- 
•htch  is  used  in  cutting  the  upper  edge 
Il4,  straight  down  into  the  stuff,  so  that 
e  of  another  cut  after  the  same  manner 
n  ni  with  it,  on  the  square  :  the  chisel  of 
Be  is  at  broad  .is  its  stock,  (hat  the  angle 
t  straight,  and  it  delivers  its  shavings  at 
a,  and  not  at  the  top  like  the  others. 
plough,  which  is  a  narrow-rabbet  plane, 
•  addition  of  two  staves,  on  which  are 
n;  its  use  is  to  plough  a  narrow  square 
on  the  edge  of  a  hoard.  7.  Moulding 
which  are  of  various  kinds,  accommo- 
0  the  various  forms  and  profiles  of  the 
•g ;  as  the  round-plane,  the  hollow-plane, 
^  the  snipe 's-bilt,  Stc,  which  are  all  of 
•,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  aud  a 


II,  PaMrEcrrvc,  in  perspective,  is  sup- 

0  be  pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
;  the  horiionlal  plane,  supposed  Io  pass 

1  the  spectaior't  eye,  parallel  to  tlie  hori- 
bc  geoinctricat  p.ane,  likewise  parallel  to 
inn,  wherein  the  object  to  b«  represented 
t$ti  to  be  placed,  and  as  such  brought 
9  Uie  eye  of  the  spectator. 
KE-TKEE, n.  I.  Tt.ptane,  platime  ;  Lat. 
rvt,  which  see. 

MA,  tin  twinuniag  alder,  and  the  plane. 

Uri/dan, 

NXr,  ■.  IL  -\  Fr.  pianette ;  I jt.  p/o- 
'tim.adj.'  neto;  Creek  irXavqrqc, 
n'lcti.,  1  wanderen.  A  star  or  hea- 
^Cf-tniccx.  *  venly  body  wandering  or 
lUv  changing  iti  position  with  respect  to 


other  stars  See  Asthokuut.  Planetary  and 
planetic  mean  erratic;  pertaining  to,  or  governed 
by,  a  pl:inel  or  planets :  planet-struck  is  used 
also  in  this  last  sense. 

BatbarouD  villains !  hath  this  lovely  face 
Ruled  like  a  wandering  pUntt  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent  ? 

Shakt}ifart. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  diiasters  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  stars,  as  \i  we  were  villains  by  in  euforred 
obedieuce  of  planetartt  influence.  /</. 

Wonder  not  much  if  thus  amazed  I  look. 

Since  I  saw  you,  1  have  been  ptatielilruek  : 

A  beauty,  and  so  rare,  I  diddeiery,        SKkting. 

And  ptantti,  ptaful-ttruek  real  eclipse 
Then  suffered.  ililiou't  Panuiue  l-o,i. 

1'heir  pUnitan/  motions  aid  aspects.         AfiJlim. 

Darkling    they   raoum  their  fate,    whom   Circe's 
power. 
That  watched  the  moon  and  pfunfbiry  hour. 
With  words,  and  wicked  herbs,  from  bnmao  kind 
Had  altered.  /Jrydra, 

I  was  born  in  the  plavtta-y  hour  of  Saiara,  and 
I  think  1  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  roe ; 
I  am  no  way  facetious.  AdHiton. 

PLANETARIUM,  ao  astronomical  macliinc, 
so  called  from  its  representing  llie  motions,  or- 
bits, &c.,  of  the  planets,  agreeably  to  the  Coper- 
oican  system.     See  Astkokomt. 

PLaHETjiRY  System  is  the  system  or  asseiu- 
blage  of  the  planets,  primary  and  secondary, 
moving  in  their  respective  orbits,  round  their 
common  centre  tlie  sun.  See  Astbomomy, 
Index. 

PLANISPHERE,  n.  i.  Lat.  phnmi  and 
tpherc.  A.  sphere  projected  on  a  plane  :  a  map 
of  one  or  botli  hemispheres. 

PLANK,  n.  I.  tc  V.  a.  Fr.  plancht ;  Arm. 
plank ;  Teut.  plankc ;  Lat.  pUinca.  A  thick  strong 
board  :  to  lay  with  planks. 

If  you  do  but  ptank  the  rrouod  over  it  will  breed 
salt-petre.  Sacan't  \atural  Hatory. 

The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  dote  exquisite. 

Kept  with  ■  doable  key.  Chapman't  Odtiuty 

The  smooth  plank  new  nibbed  with  balm. 

MltlOH. 

A  steed  of  monstrous  height  appeared  ; 
The  sides  were  planked  with  pine,  Drydtn. 

PLANOCON'ICAL,  adj.  Lat.  plma  and 
conui.    Level  on  one  side  and  conical  on  others. 

Some  few  are  planoconieal,  whoie  superficies  it  in 
part  level  between  both  ends,  Crrir'i  Muienm. 

PLANUCON'VEX,  n.  ».  Lat.  pUmi,  and 
(onrexui.  Flat  on  the  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other. 

It  took  two  object-glasses,  the  one  a  ptanactma 
for  a  fourlMD  feet  telescope,  and  the  other  a  Urg« 
double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet. 

Anrtm'i  Optifkt. 

PLANT,  M,  t., V.  0.,  8c  V.  n.'^     Sax.  planie ;  Fr. 

PtaNT'acE,  n.i.  plonfr  ;  Sp..  Port., 

PtAKr'aL,  adj.  I  and  Lat.  planta,  q. 

Plakta'tioh,  ti.  I.  \palamta,  tt  paloJ — 

Plakt'ed,  porf.  Minsheu.    Avege- 

Pi.aKT'ER,  fi.  <.  J  table;    any    thing 

produced  from  seed  :  to  set  in  the  ground  with 

a  view  to  cultivate ;  hence  to  settle ;  establish : 

as  a  verb  neuter,  to  perform  the  act  of  planting: 

plantage  is  on  obsolete  word  for  herbage:  pianta^ 
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pertaining  to  plants:  plantation,  tlie  act  or  art 
of  planting ;  place  planted  ;  hence  a  colony ; 
establisliment ;  founaation  :  planted  is  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  well-grounded ;  settled  :  a  planter 
is  one  who  sets,  sows,  or  culti>'ates  plants ;  par- 
ticularly applied  to  a  cultivator  of  the  West 
India  colonies;  one  who  introduces  or  dissemi- 
nates any  thing  or  system  of  things. 

ytant  Dot  tbee  a  grove  of  any  trees  neir  unto  the 
altar  of  the  Ixird.  Dtntmnomy  xvL  21. 

Butchers  and  villains, 

Kow  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  crept ! 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
A  n  army  of  good  words.  Id. 

Truth,  tired  with  iterstioo. 
As  true  as  steel,  as  ptaniuge  to  the  mooa.  Id. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  n»t  only  enter- 
tain tliem  with  trifles  and  giagles,  bat  use  them 
justly.  Bacon. 

Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods  :  Ifae 
principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of 
xnoit  planiniions  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  draw- 
ing of  profit  in  the  first  yeais  ;  speedy  profit  is  not  to 
be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the  good  of 
the  plantation.  fd.    £siau>. 

Kpitcopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  this  church,  after 
possession  here  from  the  first  p/<inlalian  of  Christianity 
in  this  island.  mig  Charles. 

There's  but  little  similitude  betwiit  a  terreous  hu- 
midity and  planial  germinations.  CtanviUe. 
Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke. 

Ihifden, 
When  Turnus  had  assembled  all  his  powers. 
His  standard  planttd  on  Laurentum'a  towers  ; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  ptcpire 
To  join  the'  allies.  Id.  /Emeit. 

'i'lierc  stood  Sablnus,  planter  of  the  Tines, 
And  studiously  surveys  his  generous  wines. 

Drjidtn. 
It  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united 
to  the  living  ploni,  in  a  like  continued  organisation, 
conformable  to  that  sort  of  fifanii,  Ijxkt. 

What  do  thy  vines  avail, 
Or  olives,  when  the  cniel  battle  mows 
The  planter'i,  with  their  harvest  immature  1 

Philipi. 
The  next  species  of  life  above  the  vegetable  is 
that  of  sense:   wherewith  some  of  those  productions, 
which  we  call  pfunt-animals,  ate  endowed.     Grew. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seated 
by  Calliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  o!  laurel. 

.iddivm. 
Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  ptnnurt  of  Chislianity  in  history  or  doctrine, 
they  would  have  been   rejected  by  those  churches 
which  they  had  formed.  /</. 

That  product  only  which  out  passions  bear, 
Kludcs  the  planter'*  miserable  care.  Prior. 

Ooce  I  was  skUled  in  every  herb  that  grew. 
And  every  plant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew. 

Pope. 
To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend. 
In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot.  Id. 

He  to  Jamaica  seems  transported. 
Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted.  Sicift. 
PIANTAGENET,  the  surname  of  fourteen 
kings  of  England,  from  Henry  II.  to  Richard  III. 
inclusive.  SeeF.KCLAMO.  Antiquarians  are  much 
Bt  a  I0S.S  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  name; 
the  best  derivation  they  can  nod  for  it  a  tliat 


Fulk,  the  first  earl  of  Aujou  of  that 
slung  with  remorse  for  some  wicked 
in  pilgrimage  to  Jenisalem  as  a  work 
ment ;    where,   being   soundly    scoul|| 
broom  twigs,  which  grew  plentifully  cnu 
he  ever  afler  took  the  surname  of  VUi 
or  broomstalk,  which  was  retained  by 
poslenly. 

PLANTAGO,  plantain,  a  gentts  ol 
nogynia   order,   and  tetrandria  class  1 
To  this  genus  Linnsns  lias  joined  thet 
and  psyllium  of  Tournefori.     There  • 
distinct  species,  and  some  varieties ;  bl 
are  rarely  cultivated,  we  only  mentioil< 
them  as  grow  naturally  in  Britain,  i.  e-I 
raon  broad-leaved  plantain,  called   w^ 
the  great  hoary  plantain,  or  lanib's-toa 
narrow- leaved  plantain,  or  ribwort.    "B 
plantain,  and  rose-plantaia,  are  accidet 
ties   which  have  also  been  found  in 
Plantains    are    frequently     very     tIt^ 
weeds.      The   common   plantain   and 
plantain  are  both  used   in   medicine.    ' 
said   to  be  slightly   astringent;  and   i 
leaves  ate  commonly  applied  to  fresh  f 
PLANTAIN,  n.  ».      Ir.  olanlain ;  ] 
logo.    An  herb  :  a  tree  of  tbe  West  la 
Plaktago, 

The  toad,  being  overcharged  with  the  ft 
spider,  as  is  believed,  has  recoune  to  li 
leaf. 

1  long  my  careless  limb*  to  lay 
Under  the  ptanlain'i  shade. 
The  mos:  common  simples  are  magwocf 
and  horse-taU.  M'mman'i 

pLAXTAtN,  Little  WaiiB,  ilie  Ei 
of  the  genus  limosella. 

Plantations,  in  English  law.  Il 
be  doubtful  whether  all  the  settlemi 
traders  and  navigators  are  within  the 
7  and  8  Will.  HI.  for  regulating  the 
trade.  But,  whatever  distinction  nu 
lime  have  been  made  between  Ihc  ten 
and  plantation,  there  seems  now  to  be 
word  plantation,  it  is  said,  fitst 
suggested  by  those  of  Ulster,  Vi 
and  other  places,  which  all  impi 
introducing,  instiliiliiig,  and  etuMishi 
every  thing  was  desert  before.  Colon] 
come  mach  into  use  lill  the  reign  of  Ca 
and  seems  to  hare  denoted  that  kind  of 
relation  in  which  the  plantations  stod 
mother  country.  Thus  the  different 
New  England  were,  in  a  great  measuil 
tary  societies  ulaiiied  without  the  dir 
participation  of  the  home  govertiuieut 
in  the  lime  of  Charles  II.,  there  were  1 
ing  persons  who  pretended  to  doufaC 
constitutional  dependence  on  the  ctt>si 
land  ;  and  it  was  recommended,  in  on 
an  end  to  such  doubts,  that  the  king  1 
point  governors,  and  '  so  make  iIma 
A  colony,  therefore,  might  be  comU 
plantation,  when  it  had  a  govvmot 
establishment,  subordinate  to  tha  on 
try.  All  the  plantations  in  AlMCi 
those  of  New  England,  had  sui ' 
ment;  and  they  were,  iipoo  tl  _ 
as  well  as  plaDUtions.— Tomliai 
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ort  or  colonie*,  in  distant  countriei, 
to  BI*ck«ionc,  are  eilher  such  where 

•re  claiine<l  liy  right  of  occupancy 
indiog  ihern  desrrt  and  uncullivated, 
Ing  thtrni  from  the  mother  country ;  or 
en  already  cultivated,  they  have  been 
ed  by  conquest  or  ceded  by  treaties. 
Ihew  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law 
or  at  least  upon  that  of  nations,  I)ut 
difference  between  these  two  species 
s.  with  respect  to  the  laws  by  which 
aund.  For  it  has  been  held  that,  if 
>il«d  country  be  discovered  and  planl- 
lish  subjects,  all  the  English  laws  ilien 
rhich  are  the  birth-right  of  every  sub- 
nmediately  there  in  force.  But  tliis 
inderstood  with  very  many,  and  very 
ctions.  Such  colonists  carry  with  them 
ich  of  the  English  law  as  is  applicable 
ID  situation  and  the  condition  of  an 
ay :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  general 
herttance,  and  of  protection  from  per- 
ries. The  artificial  refinements  and 
I  incident  to  the  property  of  a  great 
wrcial  people,  the  laws  of  police  and 
lock  especially   as  are  enforced   by 

the  mode  of  inaintenaoce  for  the 
I  clergy,  the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual 
I  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are 
ecssary  nor  convenient  for  them,  and 
re  not  in  force.  What  shall  be  adinil- 
itl  rejected,  at  what  times  and  under 
ictions,  must,  in  case  of  dispute,  be 
1  the  first  instance  by  their  own  pro- 
iicature,  subject   to  the  revision  and 

the  king  in  council  :  the  whole  of 
litution  being  also  liable  to  be  new 
and  reformed  by  the  general  superin- 
iwcr  of  the  legislature  in  the  mother 

But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries, 
ilrcatly  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may 
tt  ana  change  those  laws  :  but,  till  he 
Xiy  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of 
)r  remain  in  force ;  unless  such  as  are 

Uw  vf  God,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inli- 
f. — 7  Hep.  17  :  Calvin's  Case.  [How 
>  murderous  law  of  the  Suttees  still 

in  llindosl.in  ?]  See,  in  the  case  of 
V.  liall,  an  elabonle  argument  of  lord 

to  prove  the  king's  legislative  autho- 
I   prerogative  alone,  over  a  ceded  or 

country. — Cowp.  204.  Our  American 
ive  princifially  of  this  Utter  sort,  being 
n  lb'  last  century,  either  by  right  of 
■nd  driving  out  the  natives,  or  by 
Ami  therefore  the  common  law  of 
la  «uch,  hns  no  allowance  or  authority 
f  Winz  no  part  of  the  mother  country, 
Ii  dependent)  dominions.  Tliey 
<  IT,  to  the  control  of  the  jiarlta- 
mgit  v.'ikv  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
MMod  by  any  acts  of  pailiamenU  un- 
ulaily  named. — 1  Comm.  Itrod.  ^  4. 
spec!  to  their  interior  polity,  our  rolo- 
kted  bv  Blackstone  lo  be  properly  of 
i:  1.  Provincial  establishments;  the 
at  of  which  depeiid  on  the  respective 
iuued  by  the  crown  lo  the  gover- 
ioatnictions  which  usually  accom- 


pany those  commissions;  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  assemblies  are  constituted, 
with  the  power  of  making  local  ordinances,  pot 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  2.  Proprie- 
tary covernments  ;  granted  out  by  the  ciown  lo 
individuals,  in  the  nature  of  feudatory  princi- 
palities, with  all  the  inferior  regalities,  and  subor- 
dinate powers  of  legislation,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine :  yet 
still  with  these  express  conditions,  that  the  ends 
for  which  ihe  grant  was  made  be  substantially 
pursued,  and  that  nolhin<^  be  attempted  which 
may  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country.  3.  Charter  governments ;  in  the  nature 
of  civil  corporations,  with  the  power  of  making 
bye-laws  for  tlieir  own  interior  regulation,  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  with  such 
nghts  and  authorities  as  are  specially  given  them 
in  their  several  charters  of  incorporation.  Tlie 
form  of  government  in  most  of  them  is  borrowed 
from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governor 
named  by  the  king  (or  in  some  proprietary  co- 
lonies by  the  proprietor),  who  is  his  representati'-e 
or  deputy.  They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their 
own,  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lies  lo  the 
king  and  Council  here  in  England.  Their  ge- 
neral assemblies,  which  are  their  House  of  Com- 
mons, togetlier  with  their  Council  of  Stale,  being 
their  upper  house,  wiih  the  concurrence  of  the 
king  or  his  repiesentative,  the  governor,  make 
laws  suited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is 
particularly  declared  by  stal.  7  and  8  W.  III., 
c.  22,  that  all  laws,  bye-laws,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms, which  sliall  be  in  practice  in  any  of  the 
plantations,  repugnant  to  any  law  made  or  to  be 
made  in  this  kingdom  relative  lo  the  said  pluii- 
tations,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  efiect. 
And,  because  several  of  the  colonies  had  claimed 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes 
upon  themselves,  the  statute  6  Geo.  HI.,  c.  12, 
was  passed,  expressly  declaring  thai  all  his  ma- 
jesty s  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  have 
been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinate 
lo,  and  dependent  upon  the  impenal  crown  and 
parliament  of  Great  Bntain,  who  have  fi:l! 
power  and  authority  to  make  laws  and  statutes 
of  sufficient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  and 
people  of  America,  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This  an 
Ihority  was  afterwards  enforced  by  stat.  7  Geo.  III. 
c.  59,  for  suspending  the  legislation  of  New 
York  ;  and  by  several  subsequent  statutes  :  but 
in  the  year  1762, by  slaL  23  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  his 
majesty  was  empowered  to  conclude  a  truce  or 
neace  with  the  colonies  nf  New  Hampsliire, 
Massacliiiselt's  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the  three 
lower  counties  on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  (Georgia  in 
North  America ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  repeal, 
or  lo  suspend,  the  openition  of  any  acts  of  par- 
liament so  far  as  they  related  lo  ihe  said  colo- 
nies. A  peice  was  soon  after  concluded,  and 
the  independence,  which  the  above  rocntionrd 
colonics  had  before  declared,  was  confirmed  to 
them,  under  the  litle  of  llie  United  Slates  of 
America. 

5  Geo.  1 1,  c.  7   regulates  suits  id  the  courts  of 
law  ajid  equity  in  the  pluolation*;  and  make* 
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lioutes,  lands,  negroes,  and  real  estates,  assets  to 
pay  debts.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  14  enforces  mort- 
[.gages  of  estates  in  the  West  India  colonies,  and 
rMie  mode  of  proceeding  to  foreclose  the  game. 
kS2  Geo.  III.  c.  79  declares  that  offices  in  plan- 
tations shall  only  be  granted  by  patent,  during 
the  residence  of  the  grantee  and  quamdiu  sebene 
gesserit :  and,  on  absence,  or  misbebariuur,  the 
officer  is  removeable  by  the  goveroor  and  coun- 
cil, who  may  also  give  leave  of  absence.  By 
Stat.  11  and  12  Wil.  III.  c.  12,  confirmed  and 
extended  by  42  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  all  offences 
committed  by  goremors  of  plantations,  or  any 
other  persons  in  the  execution  of  their  offices, 
in  any  public  service  abroad,  may  be  prosecuted 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  England.  The 
indictment  is  to  be  laid  in  Middlesex  ;  and  the 
offenders  are  punishable  as  if  the  oftence  had 
been  committed  in  England,  and  also  incapaci- 
tated from  holding  any  othce  under  the  crown. 
The  court  of  king's  bench  is  empowered  to 
award  u  mandamus  to  any  court  oi^  judicature, 
or  to  the  governor,  &c.,  of  the  county  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  to  obtain  proofs  of  the 
matter  alleged  :  and  the  evidence  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted back  to  tliat  court,  and  there  admitted 
on  the  trial. 

As  to  the  laws  and  government  of  particular 
colonies  or  plantations,  we  must  refer  to  the  al- 
phabetical account  of  them. 

PLANTIN  (Christopher),  a  celebrated  printer 
born  near  Tours  in  1533.  He  settled  at  Ant- 
werp, and  there  erected  a  printing-office,  which 
was  considered  as  the  cnief  ornament  of  the 
town,  being  one  of  the  finest  printing-offices  in 
Europ«.  lie  died  in  1998,  aged  sixty-five;  and 
Icfl  a  most  sumptuous  and  valuable  library  to 
his  grandson  Balthasar. 

PLANTING,  in  agriculture  and  gardening. 
See  Rural  Economy  and  Woods. 

PLASENCIA,a  town  in  the  interior  of  Estre- 
madura,  Spain,  situated  in  a  narrow,  fertile  val- 
ley, watered  by  the  river  Xerte.  It  covers  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a 
good  but  irregular  cathedral,  seven  churches,  se- 
Ten  convents,  and  a  splendid  mansion  belonging 
to  the  Mirabel  family.  This  town,  though  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  the  Ambracia  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  of  ancient  date,  and  has  several  anti- 
quities, in  particular  an  aqueduct  of  eighty 
arches,  still  in  such  preservation  as  to  convoy 
water.  Inhabitants  4800.  120  miles  west  by 
south  of  Madrid,  and  fifly-two  north  by  west  of 
Truxillo. 

PLASH,  n.  $.  )      Belg.  plas,  ptaichc ;    Dan. 

PtASu'r,  adj.  )  platt;  qti.  Lat.  palm  T  A  small 
lake   of    water ;    a   puddle ;    a   marshy   place : 
plashy  is,  watery  ;  miry. 
lie  leaves 
A  shallow  pliuh  to  plung  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Two  frogs  coDsoited  ia  the  time  of  drought.  wb«D 
many  piathet  thai  they  had  repaired  to  were  dry, 
what  was  to  b«  done  I  Harm. 

I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water-frog,  whereof 
in  ditches  and  standing  jAaAtt  we  behold  millions. 

Broifiw, 
Near  stood  a  mill  in  low  and  pdii^y  grouod, 

Btturimt, 


I 


With  filth  the  miscreant  lies  I 
Fallen  in  the  pl<ii'i  his  wiitiiilrwl 

Plasb,  n.  f.  &  V.  a.     Fr.  pleuti. 
interwoven  with  others.  To  interweave 
An  operation  thought  by  some  persons' 
mote  the  growth  and  continuance  of  oM 
Plant  and  plutk  quicksets,  J 

In  the  pUiihmg  your  quick,  avoid  Ujiog^ 
low  and  loo  thick,  which  makes  the  sap  ra^ 
the  shoots,  and  leave*  the  ftaiha  withoot 
ment.  J 

PLASM,  n.  >.     Gr.     wXavfLa.     A  a 
matrix,  in  which  aiy  thing  is  cast. 

The  shells  served  as  plainu  or  mouDdstal 
which,  when  consolidated,  and  freed  from 
lient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  with  lbs 
the  shell.  M 

PLASSEY,  a  town,  plain,  and  gra 
the  city  of  Muxadah,  in  India,  celebn 
battle  fought  between  the  British  ui 
Clive,  and  the  native  Hindoos  under  tk 
Surajah  Dowlah,  in  1797.  The  Bril* 
consisted  of  about  1 200  men,  of  whom 
pcans  did  not  exceed  900 ;  while  Um 
nabob  consisted  of  90,000  foot  and  18,01 
Notwithstanding  this  great  disproportid 
ever,  lord  Clive  effectually  routed  the 
his  forces,  with  the  loss  of  three  Euron 
twenty-six  sepoys  killed,  and  five  El 
and  forty  sepoys  wounded.  The  nabi 
was  estimated  at  about  200  men,  besi( 
and  elephants. 

PLASTER,  n.  i.  kv.a.)      Fr.  plm 

PtAs'TEBCR,  n.  I.  \  Latin 

IMg.  platter ;  Gr.  rXaZm.  Substano* 
water  and  some  absorbent  matter,  such 
or  lime  well  pulverised  ;  a  glutinous  or 
salve :  to  overlay  or  apply  plaster :  a 
is  one  whose  trade  is  to  lay  on  plaster, 

I D  the  same  hoar  caroe  forth  the  fiaRis 
hand,  sod  wrote  upon  the  plasttr  of  Uw  i 

A  heart  settled  upon  a  thought  of  asi 
is  as  a  fair  platlering  on  the  wall. 
Swing  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  wa 

You  rub  the  tore. 
When  you  should  bring  tlie^it<r. 

lioils  and  plagnes 
Platter  you  o'er,  lliai  ooe  infect  anal 
Against  the  wind  a  mile. 
The  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  pUMt 

Thy  father  was  a  i 
And  thou  iliy»l(a  i 
With  cement  of  Amir,  whites  of  *n*>| 
powdered,    piscini    mirabilis  is  aaid  U  f 
pUutfTtd, 

The  pUulertT  makes  his  figam  by 
the  carver  by  subtraction. 

It  not  only  moves  ttie  nacdla  ■■  \_ 
wise,  if  incorporated  with  fhitir*,  i 
trial. 

Ptatitn,  that  have  any  eftct,  bbM 
persing  or  repelling  the  bomoun, 

I'latlrr  the  chinky  hive*  with  day. 
In  the  wont  Inn's  wont   room, 
hunR, 
Tb*  floon  of  fiaiHT,  and  th«  walk  < 


ih  U  (loini  more  dry  in  iu  rontistence, 
tmfttt  mach  man  imprestion,  tkan  if  jou 
kjmuiaga  ob  a  phiUrtd  wall. 

Waltt't  lmprv9em€nt  of'  the  Mind. 
I,  fnra  to  yonr  tenies  (iraigbt, 
li«  aoaie't  topmml  height, 
*,)u%t  nx  feet  br  Tour, 
ifaila-wuhcd  wtlU  and  ptattrrtJ  Door. 

KirlH  n'hitt. 

IB,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  application 
B  oooaislence  than  an  ointtnenl ;  lo  be 
ceOfdiog  to  the  different  circumstances 
round,  place,  or  patient,  either  upon 
Mlher.  See  Puarmacy. 
IB,  or  PLiktSTra,  in  building,  a  compo- 
lime,  sometimes  with  sand,  &c.,  to 
)  nudities  of  a  building.  See  Pakcct- 
Ctvcco. 

w  or  Paris,  a  preparation  of  several 
f  gypsum  dug  near  Mout  .Martrc,  a  vil- 
•  Paris ;  whence  the  name.  The  best 
ard,  white,  shinini;,  and  marbly.  It 
jtta  Are  vritli  steel,  nor  Cerments  with 
i;  but  readily  calcines  into  u  tine  plas- 
OM  of  which  in  building  and  casting 

I  well  known.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls 
•UMMter,  mixed  up  thin  with  water,  in 
mt  coagulate,  at  the  bottom  of  a  vcsiiel 
kler,  into  a  hsird  lump,  notwithstanding 
that  surrounded  it.  Artilicers  observe, 
Magulatin)]  property  of  burnt  alabaster 
icy  much  impaired  or  lost,  if  the  pow- 
ipt  loo  long,  especially  in  the  oi>en  air, 

is  used ;  and  when  it  has  been  once 
.  wtth  water,  and  suffered  to  grow  hard, 
Mil  by  any  burning  or  powdering  of  it 
At  it  wrviceable  for  their  purpose  as 
'Btit  matter,  when  wrought  into  vessels, 
iU  of  10  loose  and  spongy  a  nature,  that 
■tqr  pmage  through  it.  Mr.  Boyle 
^BMint,  among  his  ex])eriments  with 
MDp,  of  bis  preparing  a  tube  of  this 
losed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other ; 
ipplying  the  open  end  to  the  cement,  as 

■  done  with  the  receivers,  it  was  found 
iposBiblv  to  exhaust  all  the  air  out  of 
oh  air  from  without  pres'^ed  in  as  fast 
liber,  or  internal  air,  was  exhausted, 
te  tides  of  the  tube  were  of  a  consider-  ' 
bMa.  A  tube  of  iron  was  then  put  on 
c ;  te  that,  being  filled  with  water,  the 
plotter  of  Paris  was  covertn)  with  it ; 
aaaf  the  pump,  it  was   immeduitcly 

II  Ac  micr  pMsed  through  into  it  as 
tbe  air  had  dooe,  when  that  was  the 

Buid. 

lethod  of  rppresenting  a  (ace  truly  in 
if  Pans  is  this : — The  person,  whose 
deNgMd,  is  laid  on  his  back,  with  any 
Bt  thing  to  keep  off  the  hair.  Into  each 
conveyed  a  conical  piece  of  stiff  paper, 
both  erwls,  to  allow  of  respiration. 
ibci  being  anointed  with  oil,  arc  sup- 
f  the  hand  of  an  assistant ;  then  the  face 
Oiled  over,  and,  the  eyes  being  kept 
"itn,  fnth  calcined,  and  tempered  to 
k  Mwiftence  with  water,  is  by  spoon- 

■  ■     ■      nn  all  over  the  face,  till  it  lies 

■■*%  of  an    inch.      This  matter 
miiii;  iiut,  and  in  about  a  (juarter  of  an 


hour  hardens  into  a  kind  of  itony  coDCfMJon ; 
which,  being  gently  taken  off,  represents,  on  its 
concave  sur^tce,  the  minutest  part  of  the  orlgin,il 
face.  In  this  a  head  of  good  clay  may  be 
moulded,  and  therein  tlie  eyes  are  to  be  opened, 
and  other  necessary  amendment:!  made.  This 
tecond  fece  being  anointed  with  oil,  a  second 
mould  of  calcined  alabaster  is  made,  consul- 
ing  of  two  parts  joined  lengthwise  along  the 
ridge  of  the  nose;  and  herein  may  be  cast,  witli 
the  same  matter,  a  face  extremely  like  the  original . 

Plaster  of  Paris  casts  from  the  antique  are 
cheap,  and  offer  a  fiicility  to  the  artist  of  siudying 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  sculpture  without  the  necessity  either  of 
travelling  or  incurring  heavy  expenses;  wliile, 
at  the  same  time,  the  amateur  is  gratified  by  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  udom  his  rooms  wiOi  fhc- 
similes  of  the  finest  pro<luctions  of  ancient  art, 
which  would  otherwise  exist  only  for  the  benefit 
and  delight  of  tlie  fortunate  few. 

Plaaler  of  Pari.^  diluted  with  water  into  the 
consistence  of  a  sof^  or  thin  paste,  quickly  sets 
or  grows  firm,  and  its  bulk  is  thereby  increased ; 
for  iMr.  Boyle  found  that  a  glass  vessel,  fillixl 
with  the  fluid  mixture,  and  closely  slopped, 
burst  when  the  mixture  set,  and  sometimes  a 
quantity  of  water  issued  through  tlie  cracks. 
This  expansion  of  the  plaster.  In  passing  from  a 
sofl  to  a  firm  state,  is  one  of  its  valuable  pro- 
perties ;  rendering  it  an  excellent  mutter  for  fill- 
ing cavities  in  sundry  work.*,  where  other  earthy 
mixtures  would  shrink  and  leave  vacuities,  or 
entirely  separate  from  the  adjoining  pa:t:i. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  this  expan!>ion  of  the 
pUster  might  be  made  to  contribute  not  a  lillle 
to  the  elei^^ancc  of  the  impressions  which  it  re- 
ceives from  medals,  tec,  by  properly  confining 
the  soft  matter,  that  its  expansion  mav  Cntce  it 
into  the  minutest  traces  of  the  figure. 

If  finely  powdered  alabaster,  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  be  put  into  a  basin  over  a  fire,  it  will, 
when  hot,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  fluid,  by 
rolling  in  waves,  yielding  to  the  touch,  steaming, 
ice.,  all  which  properties  it  again  loses  on  the 
departure  of  the  heat ;  and  licing  thrown  upon 
paper  will  not  at  all  wet  it,  but  immediately  ilit- 
cover  itself  to  be  as  motionless  as  before  it  was 
set  over  the  fire. 

Plastteb r.a's  CoMrAKT,  in 
heraldry,  was  incorporated  in 
1 500.  Their  arms  are,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure,  osurr,  on  a 
chevron  guJci,  between  a  trowel 
and  two  hatchets,  handles  of  the 
second  ;  headed  argent  in  chief, 
and  a  treble  brush  in  ba^e  proper;  a  rote  enfct 
seeded  or,  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  int. 

PLASTIC,  adj.  Gr.  irXiSTicoc.  Having  the 
power  to  give  form. 

Benign  Creator !  let  thy  ptaitick  hand 
Uitpoie  its  own  effect.  Prior. 

1  here  is  not  any  thing  strange  in  the  production 
of  the  foriTwd  metal*,  nor  other  plaitik  viiIdc  ron- 
cerned  in  shaping  them  into  ihoae  igurcs,  lliao 
uarcly  the  coDHguratiao  of  ika  paiticlo. 

tfocdirorrf't  A'amral  Uiuorg. 

Plastic  Am,  tlir  art  of  r»presenting  all  sorts 
of  figures  by-Uie  meaii*  f>f  mouldi.  Thii  term  i» 
derived  from  the  Gr.  irX<i(iri),  the  art  of  fotming 
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modelling,  or  casting  in  a  mould.  The  artist 
makes  use  of  moulds  to  form  figiires  in  bronze, 
lead,  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  metal  or  fusible 
substance-  The  mould  is  made  of  clay,  stucco, 
or  other  composition,  and  is  hollowed  into  the 
form  of  the  hcure  that  is  to  be  produced ;  they 
then  apply  the  jet,  which  is  a  sort  of  funnel, 
through  which  the  metal  is  poured  that  is  to 
form  the  figures.  It  is  thus,  after  much  practice 
and  attention,  that  thcartist  forms,  I.  Equestrian 
and  pedestrian  statues  of  every  kind  :  1.  Groups; 
3.  Pedestals  ;  4.  Bas-reliefs ;  5.  Medallions  ;  6. 
Cannons,  mortars,  and  other  pieces  of  artillery  ; 
7.  Ornaments  of  architecture,  as  capitals,  bases, 
&c. ;  8.  Various  sorts  of  furniture,  as  lustres, 
branches,  in  every  kiud  of  metal ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  figures  are  cast  in  stucco,  plaster, 
or  any  other  fusible  matter.  Wax  beiug  a  sub- 
stance that  IS  very  easily  fused  much  use  is  made 
of  it.  There  are  impressions  which  are  highly 
pleasing  in  colored  wax,  of  medallions,  basso  and 
alto  relievos,  and  of  detachetl  figures ;  which, 
however,  are  somewhat  brittle.  There  is  also 
another  method  of  taking  the  impressions  of 
medals  and  coins,  which  is  as  follows: — They 
wash  or  properly  clean  the  piece  whose  impres- 
sion is  lo  be  taken,  and  surround  it  with  a  bor- 
der of  wax.  They  then  dissolve  isingbss  in 
water,  and  make  a  decoction  of  it,  mixing  witli  it 
some  vermilion,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  red 
color.  They  pour  this  paste,  when  hot,  on  the 
stnne  or  medal,  to  the  thickness  of  about  the 
tenth  part  of  an  inch  ;  then  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  sun,  in  a  place  free  from  dust.  After  a  few 
days  this  paste  becomes  hard,  and  offers  to  the 
eye  the  most  admirable  and  Faitliful  representa- 
tion of  the  medal  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive : 
they  are  then  carefully  placed  in  drawers ;  and 
thousands  of  these  impressions,  may  be  included 
in  a  small  compass.  The  proficients  in  plastics 
have  likewise  invented  the  art  of  casting  in  a 
mould  papier  machc  or  dissolved  paper,  and 
forming  it  into  figures,  in  imitation  of  sculpture, 
of  ornaments  and  decorations  for  ceilings,  furni- 
ture, &c.,  and  which  they  afterwards  paint  or 
gild.  There  are,  however,  some  inconveniences 
attending  this  art ;  as,  for  example,  the  imper- 
fections in  the  moulds,  which  render  the  con- 
tours of  the  figures  inelegant,  and  give  them  a 
heavy  air :  these  ornaments,  moreover,  are  not 
so  durable  as  those  of  bronie  or  wood,  seeing 
thai  in  a  few  years  they  are  preyed  on  by  worms. 
The  figures  that  are  given  to  porcelain,  Delft 
ware.  Sic,  belong  also  to  plastics  ;  for  they  are 
formed  by  moulds,  as  well  as  by  the  art  of  the 
sculptor  and  turner ;  and  by  all  these  arts  united 
■re  made  vases  of  every  kind,  figures,  groups, 
and  other  designs,  either  for  use  or  ornament. 

Plastic  N.ittBt.,  a  certain  power  by  which, 
as  an  instrument,  many  philosophers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  have  sur)pf)sed  the  great 
motions  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  the  various 
processes  of  generation  and  corruption,  to  be 
perpetually  carried  on.  Among  the  philoso- 
phers of  (jteece,  such  a  power  was  almost  uni- 
versally admitte<].  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  rejected  only  by  the  followers  of  Democri- 
tiis  and  r.piourus,  who  thought  gravity  essential 
lo  matter,  and   the  fortuitous  motion  of  atoms, 


which  they  held  to  have  been  from 
source,  not  only  of  all  tlie  regulai  rg 
the  universe,  but  also  of  the  organisad 
corporeal  systems,  and  even  of  sensti 
intellection  in  brutes  and  in  men.  It  i 
that  Ihose  men,  whatever  they  might 
were  in  reality  atheists;  and  Democntul 
his  atheism.  Tlie  greater  part  of  llie 
phers  who  held  the  existence  of  a  plaslj 
considered  it  not  as  an  agent  in  tlie  sti^ 
of  the  word,  but  merely  as  an  instruim 
band  of  the  deity ;  though  even  amd 
there  were  some  who  held  no  superiol 
and  were,  of  course,  as  gross  atheists  a 
critus  himself  Such  was  Strato  of  Lai 
who  was  originally  of  the  peripaleli< 
over  which  he  presided  many  years  ft 
reputation.  He  was  the  first  and  cliid! 
of  what  has  been  termed  hyloioic  all 
system  which  admits  of  no  power  sup< 
certain  natural  or  plastic  life,  essential, 
able,  and  incorruptible,  inherent  in  ml 
without  sense  and  consciousness.  11 
was  his  doctrine  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
adds,  however,  that  Strato,  in  admit 
pla.stic  principle,  differed  widdy  from  1 
tus.  That  the  rough  ami  smooth,  an 
and  crooked  atoms  of  Democritus  werl 
dreams  and  fancies,  is  a  position  tvhich 
sible  person  will  controvert  ;  and  sut^ 
was  himself  as  great  a  dreamer,  when  I 
sensation  and  intelligence  re>>;iU  from 
plastic  or  spermatic  life  in  matter,  ^ 
Itself  devoid  of  sense  and  conscioosiMl 
indeed,  inconceivable,  to  use  the 
guage  of  Cudworth,  '  how  any 
should  admit  such  a  monstrous 
that  every  atom  of  dust  has  in  itsdf 
wisdom  as  the  greatest  politician  aod  ) 
found  philosopher,  and  yet  is  oeidttf 
nor  intelligent  I' 

PLASTKON,  n.  i.  Fr  ptattroH.  i 
leather  stuffed,  in  order  lo  receive  lite 
fencers. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  tliicMs  Um 
Flourish  the  sword,  ood  at  the  plaiinm  pa 

PLAT,  V.  a.  From  Plait,  whktt 
'weave ;  make  by  texture. 

I  have  seen  nesu  of  an  Indiaa  btr4 
interwoven  taiplalitd  together. 

Rag  mitt 
I  never  found  so  nioch  benefit  from  any 
as  rrom  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistreu's  Mi 
in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot. 

Plat,  n.  >.  More  properly  Vuxt,  t< 
A  small  piece  of  ground. 

Such  pleasure  tooli  the  serpent  to 
Tb«  flowery  plal,  the  sweet  iccct*  o(  £l 

Ou  a  plai  of  riling  ftround. 

I  hear  the  fai-off  rorfew  stmad. 

Over  some  wide  waterrd  \hon. 

Swinging  slow  with  sulira  roar. 

It  passes  titrougli  banks  u(  lioleu 

willow  uf  its  own  ptt>duciii|{. 

PLATA,  Kio  DL  t*.  a  rirer  of  Sou 
ca,  for  a  short  time  after  I.M5  cilM 
of  Dc  Soils,  from  Juan  Uiai  dm 
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AliinCaboi,  however,  liaving  takeii 
■  coiuidtinible  booty  ffiiii  the 
it  it«  present  name.  Estimated 
of  WAler  which  it  pour^  into  the 
lib  one  of  tlie  latest  rivers  in  the  world. 
iMnerer.  properly  speaking,  but  a  conti- 
lof  Ihe  I'aiiaoi'at  nod  Farana,  which 
lRal«a  America,  SorTa. 
■  the  Pkiana  takes  its  more  decisive  bend 
mdb-eMt  to  join  tlie  Uruguay,  and  the 
IMM  expand  tou'etlier,  they  become  pro- 
K  Ia  I'JAia,  and  throu'^h  this  channel  the 
tdy  of  water  furme<l  by  the  confluence  of 
ngat,  th«  Parasuay,  and  the  Uru^ay, 
mo  the  ocetui  and  forms  an  estuary  of 
laler  without  parallel  for  width  and 
it  IS  150  miles  broad  at  its 
Ca[ic  St.  Maria  to  Cape  St.  An- 
ktome  geoitraphers  have  considered 
Monte  \'ideo  on  one  side,  and  the 
dns  or  Stony  Point  on  the  other, 
boundaries.  Between  tliusc  pro- 
is  about  eighty  miles  broad.  The 
»ef,  neither  lo^es  its  freshness,  nor 
I  influence  of  the  tide  in  any  consideni- 
pee,  between  the  first  mentioned  exlremi- 
It  Buenos  Ayres,  about  200  miles  from 
l^it  is  about  thirty  miles  broad  ;  and, 
^■ttn;  little  ele^-ated,  the  eye  can  sel- 
i|ir  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This 
fa^anse  is,  notwith.ttanding  its  extent, 
id  by  rrx'ks  and  sand-banks,  and.render- 
iMgerous  navigation  by  shoals  and  shal- 
^petuous  torrents  of  wind  also  sweep, 
HL«ver  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas, 
jH^wesl  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  rush 
Bwide  opening  witli  amazing  fury.  It 
R  oiMerveu,  however,  that  a  thunderstorm 
lies  the  ravages  of  the  Pamperos, 
lent  notice  to  mariners  to  prepare 
-  imly  port  in  this  quarter  which 
r  the  Mfety  of  ships  of  considerable 
of  Monte  \°ideo  ;  though  iliose 
Buiagon,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
i  kachotage. 
1  Plata  was  formerly  it  is  said  navigable 
i  t^  tbc  city  of  Assumption  for  large 
bat  ftom  Ihv  accumulalions  of  sand  this 
biy  now  impracticable.  There  are  two 
Mki.  which  are  the  terrrT  of  mariners  ; 
I  Eo^ish  awl  the  Ortiz  bank.  The  for- 
Ikc  BMMt  advanced  toward  the  ocean,  and 
Wiiluibte  estent.  Occasionally,  and 
IW  tood*  come  down  the  rivers,  it  Is 
I  fer  icveial  fathoms,  but  has  in  general 
bw  fcct  water :  the  same  may  be  said  of 
U  bank,  which  lies  higher  up,  and  more 
I  ri'T.  U-His  of  greater  length  but  less 
10  perplex  the  navigation 
<  and  shoals  slrctchins  out 
^ile  Piedns,  and  rendering  the  en- 
I  iti*  louthern  shores  of  the  river  of 
ey  luii)  danger.  The  northern  chan- 
narrower  and  <le<'per  than  the 
li>ktu«  gi'iiiT.illy  make  Cape  St. 
■'  Br  liest  «ay  is  to  range  along  the 
,  till  tiny  an?  clear  of  the  Orlir, 
^it'ii  uml  liHlicr's  bitnk,  ntf  L'olo- 
crajnent,  llicre  is  a  good  passage  to 
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the  road  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  the  lower  part  ct 
the  river  there  are  very  few  islands.  That  oftfe 
Lobos,  or  the  Wolves  (so  ciill(.-d  from  the  seajfc 
and  other  amphibious  animals  that  frequent  it), 
lies  off  the  Punta  de  Este,  surrounded  by  dan- 
gerous rocks.  The  Isle  de  Flore*,  or  of  Flow- 
ers, lies  between  the  English  bank  and  the  jwrt 
of  Monte  \'ideo,  and  affords  tolerable  anchorii^c. 
San  Gabriel  protects  the  roadstead  of  St.  Sacra- 
ment, until  near  the  confluence  of  tbc  t 'ruguay 
and  the  Parana ;  where  on  one  side  is  the  islanll 
of  Martin  Garcia,  and  on  the  other  thai  of  Pal- 
mas.  Tlic  difhculties  of  this  navigation  have  been 
found  to  be  much  exaggerated  by  the  j>olicy  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  soundings  decrease  regu- 
larly from  fifteen  to  four  and  three  fathon.s 
water,  and  the  bottom  varies  from  sand  at  the 
mouth,  to  rocky  clay,  thick  mud,  and  sediment. 

PLATiK.V,  or  PL^rxj^an  ancient  and  strong 
town  of  BtEOlia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Citheron. 
on  the  borders  of  Megaris  and  xVltica,  between 
Mount  Cithxron  and  Thnbes;  fdinous  for  a 
battle  fought  between  Mardooius,  the  Persiati 
general,  and  the  united  Spartans  and  Atlicnians, 
under  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  wherein  the 
former  were  defealtd  with  great  slaughter.  The- 
Persian  arnay  consisted  of  300,000  men,  of  whom 
scarcely  3000  escaped.  The  Grecian  army  lost 
only  ninety-one  Spartans,  fil^y-two  Athenians, 
and  sixteen  Tegeans.  The  plunder  of  the  I'er- 
sian  camp  was  immense,  'lliis  decisive  victory, 
which  from  that  period  secured  the  liberties  of 
Greece  against  the  power  of  the  Persians,  wa» 
fought  on  the  22nd  of  September,  A.  .\.  C.  479, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  Greeks  obtained 
another  important  victory  at  Mycalc.  Sec  .Mi- 
CAt-E.  The  Greeks,  in  memory  of  it,  built  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Kleullierius,  and  instituted  the 
games  called  Kleuthena.  Plativa  was  taken  by 
the  Tbebans,  after  a  famous  siege  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Spartans  A.  A.  C.  427.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  is  now  in 
ruins.  These  may,  however,  be  traced  in  all 
their  extent.  Their  form  is  triangular,  the  cir- 
cuit about  3200  yards,  or  a  mile  and  three 
quarters.  At  the  south  angle  evidently  stood 
the  citadel ;  the  whole  remaining  masonry  con- 
sists of  blocks  accurately  hewn  and  well  put 
together. 

PLAT.EANS,  the  people  of  Plataa.  They 
were  greatly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent 
them  1000  men,  when  Greece  was  invaded  by 
Uatis  the  general  of  Darius. 

PLATA!. KA,  the  spoonbill,  in  omithologv.  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  grullv.  llie 
beak  is  plain,  ind  dilates  towards  the  point  into 
an  orbicular  form ;  the  feet  have  three  toes,  and 
are  half  palmaled.  The  species  are  distinguished 
by  their  color. 

1.  P.  ajaja,tlie  tosoate  straonbiU,  is  but  a  little 
less  (ban  the  white.  Trie  hill  i9  nuiked  all 
round  wit>i  a  furrow  (larallcl  to  the  edge,  and  is 
of  a  grayish  white  color,  «>  IraiitiiarenI  a«  to 
sJiow  the  nullification  of  the  blooa-vesiels  lie- 
loncing  to  it :  the  forehead  is  of  a  wlutuh  color 
between  the  bill  and  eves  and  throat;  tlie  plu- 
mage is  a  line  nne  color,  deepest  on  the  wings  ; 
the  legs  arc  griv,  the  <l:ias  blackuh,  und  lb« 
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toes  bare  membranes  as  in  (he  next  9])ecie3. 
The  variety  of  lliis  species  is  entirely  of  a  benu- 
tiful  red  color,  having  a  collar  of  black  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck ;  the  irides  are  red. 
Latham  imagiDes  it  is  the  roseate  in  full  plumage. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  a  blackish  chestnut  the  first 
yeHr;  becomes  rose-colored  the  second;  and  of 
a  deep  scarlet  the  third.     It  lives  on  small  lish. 

2.  P.  leucotodia,  the  white  spoonbill,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  heron,  but  somewhat  shorter  in  the 
neck  and  legsi.  The  bill  is  more  than  half  a  foot 
long,  and,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  is 
shaped  like  a  spoon;  the  color  of  the  bill  is 
very  various,  being  in  some  birds  black ;  in 
others  brown,  ami  sometimes  spotted  ;  from  the 
base  to  two-thirds  of  its  length  several  indenta- 
tions cross  it,  the  rising  parts  of  which  are  of  a 
dark  color  ;  tlie  tongue  is  short  and  heart-shaped, 
the  irides  are  gray,  the  skin  of  the  lore  round 
the  eyes  and  of  the  throat  is  bare  and  black, 
the  plumage  is  entirely  white,  though  in  some 
specimens  the  quills  were  tipped  with  black ;  the 
legs  are  generally  either  black  or  of  a  grayish 
brovvn  color;  between  the  toes  there  is  a  mem- 
brane connected  to  the  outer  one  as  far  as  the 
second,  and  to  the  inner  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 
'  This  bird,'  says  l>atham,  '  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  old  continent,  and  from  the  Ferro 
Isles  near  Iceland  to  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope. 
It  frequents  the  ncighbourhootl  of  the  sea,  and 
has  been  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
at  Sevenhuys,  near  Leydcn,  in  great  plenty, 
annually  breeding  in  a  wood  there.  The  nest  is 
phiced  on  high  trees,  near  the  sea-side.  The 
female  lays  three  or  four  white  eggs,  powdered 
with  a  few  pale  red  spots,  and  of  toe  sine  of 
those  of  a  hen.  They  are  very  noisy  during 
breeding  time,  like  our  rooks;  are  seldom  found 
high  up  the  rivers,  chiefly  frequenting  the 
^outlls  of  them.  Their  food  is  fish,  which  they 
oflen  take  from  other  birds,  in  the  manner  of 
the  bald  eagle ;  also  mussels  and  other  shell 
fish,  being  found  in  greatest  numbers  where 
these  are  plentiful ;  and  they  will  also  devour 
frogs  and  snakes,  and  even  grass  and  weeds 
which  grow  in  the  water,  as  well  as  the  roots  of 
reeds.  Tliey  are  migratory,  retiring  to  the 
warmer  parts  as  the  winter  approaches,  and  are 
rarely  seen  in  England.  Their  flesh  is  said  to 
have  the  flavor  of  a  goose,  and  is  eaten  by  some, 
and  the  young  birds  have  been  thought  good 
food.  Tiie  two  i-arielies  of  this  species  axe 
equal  in  size  to  the  roseate  species.  The  bill  of 
tlie  first  is  reddish  ;  the  plumage  mostly  white  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  partly  white  and  partly 
black,  and  the  legs  reddish.  The  plumage  of 
the  other  is  entirely  white,  not  excepting  even  the 
quills.  It  has  a  crest  of  feathers  whase  webs 
are  very  loose,  and  separated  from  one  another; 
tlie  bill  is  of  a  rufous  gray  color,  having  red 
edges,  and  the  legs  are  of  a  dull  pale  red.  They 
both  inhabit  the  Philippine  Islands. 

3.  P.  pigmca,  the  dwarf  spoonbill,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  sparrow.  The  bill  it  black,  longer 
than  the  head,  flat  at  the  end,  and  nearly  of  a 
rhomboidal  fonn  ;  the  angles  and  lop  of  the 
upper  mandible  are  white,  the  tongue  is  smooth, 
the  body  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath, 
the  quills  liave  white  shafts,  the  tail  is  rounded. 


short,  and  of  a  brownish  white  color 
have  four  toes,  are  cloven,  nnd  the 
pointed.     It  inhabits  Surinam  and  Ou( 
PLATANI%n.  J.   Vr.  jUulane  ;  Lnu 
The  plane  tree. 

The  platant  roood, 
Tlie  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  iaws 

I  etpiod  thee  fur  and  tall, 
Under  a  plalant, 

PLATAN  US,  tJie  plane-tree,  a  g« 
polyandria  order  and  moncecia  ctu* 
natural  order  lillielh,  amentacec.  ' 
two  speciL-s 

1.  P.  occidentalis,  occidental  or  west 
tree,  rises  with  a  straight  smootli  stem 
height,  branching  widely  round.  It  h 
leaves  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  fl 
or  ten  to  twelve  or  fourteen  broad,  di 
three  large  lobes,  with  very  small  tUm 
lected  into  round  heads,  succeeded  by  (C 
balls  of  seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Vii 
otlier  parts  of  North  America,  where 
an  enormous  size,  and  is  remarkable  I 
its  stem  of  an  equal  girth  for  a  oa 
length ;  some  trees  being  eight  or  nia 
circumference. 

2.  P.  orientalis,  oriental  or  eastern  < 
rises  with  a  very  straight  smooth 
stem  to  a  great  height.  It  has  palnn 
six  or  eight  inches  long  and  as  briMil, 
into  five  large  segments,  having  the 
cut  into  two  smaller,  green  above, 
underneath ;  and  long  pendulous  pedui 
sustaining  several  round  heads  of  el 
very  pmall  flowers;  succeeded  by 
downy  seeds,  collected  into  round,  n 
balls.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  mairt 
the  east,  nnd  grows  in  great  plenty  n 
vant.  Tlie  varieties  of  these  two  «H 
the  Spanish  or  middle  plane  tne«  n 
markably  large  leaves  of  three  or  <i*« 
segments ;  and  the  maple-leaved  plioe 
ing  smaller  leaves,  somewhat  lobaied 
segments,  resembling  the  maple  Irer 
these  elegant  trees  are  of  a  hardy  ten 
so  as  to  prosper  here  in  any  common 
exposure  in  our  open  plantations,  kc, 
some  of  the  most  desirable  trees  of  tl4 
ous  t'ribc.  Tliey  were  in  singular 
the  ancients  of  the  east  for  their 
beauty  and  the  delightful  shade 
by  their  noble  foliage.  The  li 
expand  in  May,  and  fall  off 
and  the  flowers  ap|)ear  ia  spnng, 
the  leaves,  being  siiccoeiliil  l.y  a 
fine  seasons  frequently 
These  fine  trees  are  sin., 
mental  plantations.  Tlicir  iinuitl 
giilar  branching  heads,  and  the 
Bitoin,  together  with  the  exi 
of  their  luxuriant  leaves,  rendw 
desirable  furniture  to  adorn  v 
p.vks,  and  woods ;  some  dis' 
some  as-  single  standards 
some  in  groves,  &c.  The 
trees  is  by  seed,  layers, 
seeds  frequently  ripen  in  thi 
also  procured  from  other  couni 
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Ihc  nurserymen  or  seedsmen.  The 
fcr  lowing  them  is  autumn,  if  they 
ihen  procured.  Choose  a  somewhat 
Boist  soil ;  and  havini;  dui;  the  ground, 
ted  it  fine,  form  it  into  four  feet  wide 
ad  either  icatter  the  seeds  evenly  on  the 
■nd  lake  them  in,  or  previously  with  the 
r  a  rake  turn  the  earth  off  the  surface 
■If  an  inch  deep  into  the  alleys;  then 
Mcd,  and  directly,  with  the  rake  turned 
MX  way,  draw  the  earth  evenly  over  tlie 
ind  trim  the  surface  smooth  ;  many  of 
l>  will  nte  in  spring,  and  some  probably 
spnos;  following.  When  they  are  one 
'Wn  old  plant  them  out  in  nursery  rows, 
lhj«e  feet  asunder,  and  about  half  that 
in  the  lines  ;  '.o  remain  till  of  a  proper 
final  transplantation.  The  method  of 
ttoo  by  layers  is  commonly  practised  rn 
aariu,  in  default  of  seed,  and  by  it 
iMt  readily  grow ;  for  which  purjwse 
■at  plants  for  stools  must  be  planted, 
I  a  year  after  must  be  headed  down  near 
j^wat  they  may  throw  out  many  shoots 
^■pnnd,  convenient  for  laying  ;  which, 
Bbn  after  they  are  produced,  lie  by 
lajring,  and  by  the  autumn  aAer  will  be 
tod,  and  form  plants  two  or  three  feet 
I  ■•  lo  be  teparated,  and  planted  in  nur- 
m  like  the  seedlings.  All  the  sorts  wilt 
Inbly  by  cutting  off  the  strong  young 
hUlhe  platanusoccidentalis  more  freely 
j^liental  kind.  Autumn  is  the  best 
^Boon  as  the  leaf  falls  choose  strong 
^■i,  and  plant  them  in  a  moist  soil ; 
^Hvi  will  grow,  and  make  tolerable 
^kst  mitumn.  To  continue  the  dis- 
of  the  rarielies  more  effectually,  they 
be  propagated  either  by  layers  or  cut- 
ttf  when  lai^  from  seed,  those  of  the 
ft  apecies  generally  vary. 
rC,  n.  1.  &  V.  a.  Sax.  plat ;  Fr.  plat ; 
li*i;  Gr.  irXarvt-  A  piece  of  metal 
^ftor  into  breadth  ;  armour  of  plates; 
^■■r  or  gold  ;  a  broad  shallow  eating- 
^■1;  lo  coTer  or  arm  with  plates ;  beat 

Inn  auioiuly  cut  through  and  ptauH. 

Sandvs. 
Wr  fmet  they  pierced  both  plait  and  mail, 

•  wida  forrowt  in  their  Bctbes  frail. 

Sprnirr. 
ok*  tntcred  ialo  Ihc  trenches  so  far  that 
lad  away  the  jiLiU.  KtuUet't  Hitlory. 

In  hi>  livery 
nowaa  and  coronets ;  realms  and  islands 
M 
diapped  from  his  pocket.  Skalaptan. 

PUu  un  Willi  i^ld, 
NiDiilt  lance  of  jiutice  hurtlesa  breaks.  Id, 
aiabil,  Mk  yonder  knigltt  in  arms, 

*  fimtrri  ID  hmbilinienU  of  war?  /J« 
i/ItU,  and  burnuh  it  a*  ibey  do  iioD. 

Bacon, 
bf^  at  oo  beds  of  stlk  and  gold, 
imiint  pin/', 
Itidk  in  sleea  of  higher  rale. 

Btn  Jonxin's  Cutilinr. 
A  table  stood. 
■  latkt  riati  strove  to  cooeral  the  wood. 
Omilry. 


A  leaden  bullet  vhot  from  one  n{  these  guns,  lh« 
space  of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a  iIiiq 
fiaU.  WiUum. 

The  bold  Atcatooite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  wamors  turned 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Mitlon. 

They  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plair 
Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hale. 

WMIrr. 
Eternal  deities  '. 
Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  jUuln  of  brass. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  dost  pretend. 

The  miaer  will  his  empty  palace  lend. 

Set  wide  his  doors  adorned  with  ptattd  brass. 

U. 

Ascanius  this  observed,  and,  smiling,  said. 
See,  we  devour  the  plala  on  which  we  fed.         Jd. 

At  your  dessert  bright  pewter  conies  too  late. 
When  your  6rst  coarse  was  all  icrved  up  in  plait. 

King. 

The  censers  of  rebellions  Korah,<lic.,  were  hy  (jod's 
mandate  made  ptaia  lot  the  covering  of  the  holy 
altar.  H'hitt. 

I'he  censers  of  these  wretches  who  could  derive 
no  sanctity  to  them  ;  yet  in  that  they  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  offering  incense,  were  appointed  to 
be  beaten  into  broad  plala,  and  fastened  upon  the 
altar.  South. 

If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  an  uneven  thick- 
ness, which  appears  all  over  of  one  nniform  color, 
should  be  slit  into  threads  of  the  same  thickness  with 
itie  plate  ;  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread  should 
not  keep  its  colour.  Aiu'lm. 

M.  Lcpidus's  house  had  a  marble  door-case,  after- 
wards they  had  gilded  onet,  or  rather  plated  with 

gold.  .■irbuthttot. 

What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinsick  weight, 
All  more  IS  but  the  fashion  of  the  ptale.        Young. 

Plate  is  likev.lse  used  by  sportsmen  to  ex- 
press the  reward  given  to  tl-.e  best  horse  at  races ; 
which  was  formerly  often  a  piece  of  elegant 
silver  plate,  :u  a  tea-pot,  tea  kitchen,  caudle 
cup  or  punch  bowl ;  but  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally converted  into  a  purse. 

PIJkTFORM,  n.  i.  Fr.  JUil,  plat  and  form. 
The  sketch  of  any  thing  horizontally  delineated  ; 
ichnography ;  scheme ;  plan  ;  flat  place. 

When  the  workmen  began  lo  lav  the  platferm  at 
Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed  their  lines  to  the  other 
side  of  the  streighl.  Snndgt. 

Their  minds  and  afliections  were  nniveisally  lirnt 
even  against  all  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of 
Geneva.  Hooter. 

Where  was  this ! 
— I'pon  the  ptaifuim  when  we  watch. 

Siaitpmrt. 
I  have  made  a  ftat/orm  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept,  partly  by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  soma 
general  linos  of  it.  Bacmt'i  Emsv*. 

They  who  take  in  tlic  entire  plalform,  and  se«  the 
chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can  bear 
in  mind  the  observationi  anil  proofs,  will  diKrrn 
how  these  propositions  flow  from  lliem     IlVWuwrrf. 
No  artful  wihlneM  to  pcrplct  Ihr  >r«n«  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  p^form  just  ndacta  the  other. 

I'ape, 
Plsttorji.  in  the  military  art,  is  an  clcvntioti 
of  earth,  on  which  cannon  arc  placc<l  to  fire  ou 
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the  enemy  ;  such  are  Uie  mounts  in  the  miildle 
of  curtuuu.  On  the  rarapurU  there  is  ulways  a 
platform,  where  the  cannon  are  mounte  1.  It  is 
made  by  the  heaping  up  of  earth  on  the  rampart, 
I  or  by  an  arrangement  of  mailrieR,  rising  insen- 
I  libly  for  the  cannon  to  roll  on,  cither  in  a  cifee- 
mate  or  on  attack  in  the  outworks.  All  practi- 
tionen  are  agreed  tliat  no  shot  can  be  depended 
on,  unless  the  piece  can  be  placed  on  a  solid 
platform  ;  for,  if  the  platform  shakes  with  the 
first  inipuUe  of  the  powder,  lliu  piece  must  like- 
wise shake,  whicli  will  alter  its  direction,  &nd 
render  the  shot  uncertain.  They  mu«t  be  made 
higher  behind  than  before  by  six  or  nine  inches, 
to  prevent  too  (treat  a  recoil,  and  to  advance  the 
gun  easily  when  loaded.  Tliey  are  from  eis;hleen 
to  twenty  feet  lonE,  ei'jht  feel  before,  and  four- 
teen or  fiAeen  feet  behind,  and  the  direction  left 
to  the  officers  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

I'latform,  or  ()rloi>,  in  a  man  of  war,  is  a 
place  on  the  lower  deck,  abaft  the  main  mast, 
between  it  and  the  cock-pit,  and  round  about  the 
main  itiijstan,  where  provision  is  made  for  the 
wounded  men  in  time  of  action. 

PI.ATINA  (Bartliolonie»v  Sacchi),  or  Philip, 
as  others  call  him,  a  learned  Italian  historian, 
born  in  1421  at  I'ledena,  a  village  l>etween 
Cremona  and  -Mantua.  lie  first  embraced  a 
military  life,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  went  to  Rome  under  Calixtus 
III.  about  1456;  >vas  introduced  to  cardinal 
fiessarioo,  obtained  some  benefices  from  I'ius 
II.,  and  wa.t  appointed  apostolical  abbreviator. 
Paul  II.  succeeding,  abolished  the  offices  of  all 
the  abbreviators.  Platina  complained  to  the 
pope,  and  requested  to  be  judged  by  the  auditors 
of  the  Uota.  Paul  pave  him  a  haughty  re[mlse, 
and  finally  put  him  in  prison,  where  he  suffered 
great  hardships  for  four  months,  when  he  was 
liberated,  but  forbid  to  leave  Home.  After  liiis 
he  was  again  imprisoned  with  many  otliers,  on 
suspicion  of  a  plot,  and  put  to  the  rack.  The 
plot  being  fouud  imaginary,  he  was  next  accused 
of  heresy.  Sixtiis  I\  .,  succeeding  Paul  in  1467, 
appointed  Platina  kee|>er  of  the  Vatican  library, 
in  which  station  he  lived  very  happily  till 
1481,  when  he  died  of  the  plague.  He  was 
author  of  several  wotks,  of  which  the  must 
&mous  is  his  History  of  the  Popes. 

PtATiNA,  or  Platini-m.     See  Platixi'ji. 

PIATING.    See  Silver. 

PLATINUM,  or  Platina,  in  chemistry,  is 
the  heaviest  of  the  metals.  The  name  was  given  it 
l>^  the  Spaniards  from  the  word  plata,  signifying 
Sliver,  by  way  of  comparison  with  that  metal, 
whose  color  it  resembles,  or  from  the  river  Plata, 
near  which  it  is  found.  It  is  characterised  by  u 
silvery  color,  not  tarnished  by  the  air ;  it  is  very 
hard  and  tenacious,  sonorous,  exceedingly  mal- 
leable and  ductile,  specific  t;ravity  21-5,  detonat- 
ing with  nitre;  soluble  only  by  boiling  it  in 
sixteen  times  its  weight  of  nitro-inuriatic  acid, 
and  giving  the  solution  first  a  yellow  and  then  a 
red-brown  color;  its  oxide  is  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  the  addition  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, in  the  form  of  an  orange  powder.  It  is 
found  in  the  gr.iy  silver  ore  of  (iuadalcanal  in 
Spam,  in  (  hoto,  in  New  (iranada,  and  in  the 
province  of  Uarbncoas.     it  is  peculiar  In  an  al- 


luvial tract  of  fiOO  leajrues,  where  it  ij  i 
with  grains  of  native  gold,  lircon,  spin 
and  magnetic  irousione.     It  is  oot  i 
metal  occurs  near  Carthagena,  or  SaoU 
tlie  islands  of  Porto  Kico  and  Barb 
Peru,  although  these  different  localities  I 
mentioned  by  authors.    Th. 
Guadalcanal  in  Spain  cont 
per  cent  of  platina.      A  NtK' 
mines  of  C'ondoto,  in  the  government 
in  South  America,  found   a  mass  of 
extraordinary  magnitude,  and  whidi 
posited   in  the   royal   museum,  in  M 
weighs   rather   more   than    1  i  lb, 
largest  piece  of  this    mcul   hitherto 
The  large  specimen  brought  from  Ad 
Humboldt,  and  deposited  in  the  kii^ 
in  Berlin,  and  which  weighs    1085   e: 
al.so  found  in  Choco.      These   facts  all 
hope  that  platina  may  be  found  io 
repository  somewhere  in   that  coimtryi 
unknown  in  Kurope  before  the  year  17 
Antonio  l^iloa  then  gave  the  first  mtini 
ceming  its    existence,   in   the   narratn 
voyage  with  tltc  French  academicians 

lis  ore  has  been  found  to  cooiata 
four  new  metals — Palladium,  Ikii 
uitix,  and  Kbouium,  which  see;  bi 
and  chrome.  I'he  crude  platina  is  \ 
solved  in  nilro-inuriatic  acid,  preapi 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  • 
lent  heat.  Tlien  the  acid  and  alkali  ar« 
and  the  metal  reduced  in  an  iigglutiol 
which  is  renderwl  more  conijiact  lij 
while  red-hot. 

Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  tb 
hody  in  nature.  It  is  very  malleoblM 
considerably  harder  than  either  gold  i 
and  it  hardens  much  under  the  hani 
color  on  the  touch-stone  is  not  dislia 
from  that  of  .silver.  Pure  platjna  leqtU 
strung  heat  Io  melt  it ;  but,  when  i| 
white  heal,  its  parts  will  adhere  ta| 
hammering.  This  property,  which 
guished  by  the  name  of^  welding,  is  p 

filatina  and   iron,    which    resemble   d 
ikewise  in  their  infusibility. 

Platina  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
ther  is  it  acted  upon  by  the  most  coa 
simple  acids,  even  when  boiling,  at 
from  It.  The  aqua  regiu  best  adapted  ( 
lution  of  platina  is  coinpo.scd  of  onl 
the  nitric  and  three  of  t)ie  nninatic  ad 
solution  does  not  take  place  with  rajl 
small  quantity  of  nitnc  oxide  is  dis«n| 
color  of  the  fluid  becoming  first  yelloi 
terwards  of  a  deep  reddish-brown,  ii% 
dilution  with  water,  is  found  to  be  a 
yellow,  llus  solution  is  very 
tinges  animal  matters  of  a  blacki: 

it  affords  crystals  by  cvn '■ 

Count  Mou.isin  Pok- 
ing method  of  prepai, 
Precipitate  Oie  platina  ^ 
of  ammonia,  and  w:!." 
little  cold  water.  Ueduce  it  m  a  convi 
cibic  to  the  well-known  spongy  mctall 
which  wash  two  or  three  times  wiUi 
let,  to  cairy  off  any  })orlion  of  soliiw 


1  tte  action  of  the  lire.  Boil 
Mul  luiff  ail  hour  in  as  much  water,  mixed 
e-«eoth  part  o(  muriatic  acid,  a:>  will  co- 
Wn  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch, 
Mfcnienl   g:la»  Teisel.    This  will  carry 

2auiiity  of  iron  that  might  still  exist  in 
Owaiit  the  acid  water,  and  edulco- 
atnmgly  ignite  the  platina.  To  one  part 
mnl  take  two  p^rts  of  mercury,  and 
Mte  in  a  gla^«  or  |X)rphyry  mortnr.  This 
ation  takes  place  very  readily.  Tlie 
Dcthod  of  conducting  it  is  to  take  about 
:fams  of  mercury  to  three  drachms  of 
■ad  amalgamate  them  together ;  and  to 
■%UD  may  be  added  alternate  small 
B  of  platioa  and  mercury,  till  the  whnle 
lt>  metib  is  combined.  Several  pounds 
llHt  •malgamated  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
t  wmy  a  proper  mill  might  shorten  the 
B.  As  soon  as  the  amal^m  of  mercury 
V  compress  it  in  tubes  of  wood,  by  the 
I  of  an  iron  screw  upon  a  cylinder  of 
itafrtcd  to  the  bore  of  the  tube.  This 
efUperabuniLint  mercury  from  the  amal- 
i  rettders  it  solid.  AAer  two  or  three 
bnni  upon  the  coals,  or  in  a  cnicible 
Mb  charcoal,  the  sheath  in  which  the 
I  is  contained,  and  urge  the  fire  to  a 
It ;  afler  which  the  platina  may  he  Uikcn 
i»ery  solid  stale,  fit  to  be  forged.  Mu- 
lin  is  so  delicate  a  test  of  plalina,  that  a 
rap  of  the  recent  solution  of  tin  tn  mu- 
W|  gi'ivs  a  bnght  red  color  to  a  soluti  'n 
pof  platina,  scarcely  distinguishable 
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rialic  solution  of  platina  he  agitated 
9,  the  ctlier  will  become  impregnated 
I  metal.  Tliis  ethereal  solution  is  of  a 
)  jwllow,  does  not  stain  the  skin,  and  is 
■te  by  ammonia.  If  the  nitro-muriatic 
^fcbtina  be  precipitated  by  lime,  and 
^Be  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  sul- 
^^^um  will  be  formed.  A  subnitrate 
Bfctd  in  the  same  manner. 
miD  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  di- 
Klt  IS  >oluble  by  the  alkaline  ■lulphuret.t, 
1  from  its  nitro- muriatic  solution 
hydrogen.  I'elletier  united  it 
borus,  by  projecting  small  bits  of 
«tu  on  the  meUil  heated  to  redness  in  a 
;  or  exposing  to  a  strong  heat  four  parts 
ptatinuiD  anil  concrete  phosphoric  acid 
t  of  charcoal  powder.  The  iihosphuret 
nuo  is  of  a  silvery-white,  very  brittle, 
I  eaough  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  It  is 
■ible  than  the  metal  itself,  and  a  strong 
cU  the  phosphorus,  whence  Pelletier  al- 

K  obtain  pure  platinum  in  this  way. 
Iwwcver,  that  the  last  portions  of 
were  expelled  with  too  much  diffi- 

nzm  unites  with  most  other  metals. 
D  the  projwrtion  of  one-twelfth  to  gold, 
J  y,ii.^.i,.i..v.,hiie  metal,  hi^-hly  ductile, 
jtaV  •'>  that  Mr.  llaichett  sup- 

mii  !  with  advantage  for  watcn- 

•nd  other  purposes.     Its  specific  gravity 

Ma. 

rtntl«n  silver  more  hard,  but  its 


color  moru  dull.  Copper  is  much  improved  by 
alloyine  with  platinum.  From  one-sixth  to  one- 
twenty-fiftli,  or  even  less,  renders  it  of  a  golden 
color,  harder,  susceptible  of  a  finer  |>olish, 
smooth-grained,  and  much  less  liable  to  rust. 
Alloys  of  platinum  with  tin  and  lead  are  very 
apt  to  tarnish.  For  its  important  combinulions 
with  iron  and  steel,  sec  Steel.  The  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  on  an  easy  metli')d  of 
forming  alloys  of  platinum  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable : — 

'  Willie  oijeratin?  on  •antimony,"  says  Mr.  M., 
'  I  had  placed  a  small  button  of  that  metal  in  a 
platinum  spoon,  and  introduced  it  into  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp.  Ilie  antimony  had  scarcely 
attained  fusion,  when  the  platinum  spoon,  toge- 
ther with  it,  ran  into  n  uniform  brittle  mass, 
and  fell  in  vivid  combustion  on  the  glass  lamp, 
which  was  consequently  fractured.  The  efiect 
in  question  Ls  better  exhibited  by  wrapping  up  a 
bit  of  antimony  in  platinum  foil,  and  liolding  it 
by  a  pair  of  forceps  in  the  alcoholic  flame,  when 
a  beautiful  ignition  shortly  commences,  and  the 
glowing  mass  falls  to  the  ground.  Fragments  of 
grained  tin,  arsenic,  lead,  bismuth,  &c.,  folded 
up  in  platinum-foil,  exhibited  at  the  instant  of 
fusion  and  combination  very  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful phenomena  ;  but  the  finest  effect  certainly 
wa.5  that  of  zinc  and  platinum-foil,  when  the 
fiised  mass  emitted  an  intense  light  of  a  blue 
color.  Alloys  of  tin  and  arsenic,  bismuth  antl 
lead,  &c.,  were  in  like  manner  subjected  to  ex- 
periment. I^aminated  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
proto-carburel,  and  per-catburet  of  iron,  pinch- 
beck, &c.,  were  rolled  up  in  platinum-foil,  and 
introduced  into  the  flame,  but  without  any  par- 
ticular result.  Remarkable  and  beautiful,  liow- 
e»er,  were  the  ph»nomena  which  appeared, 
when  some  metallic  wires  were  brought  in  con- 
tact with  platinum  wire  at  a  white  heat  in  tliis 
flame.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  wires  were  those 
used.  They  fused  in  the  flame,  and,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  platinum  wire, 
severally  produced  minute  adhering  balls,  wliich, 
repeated  with  narrow  intervals  between,  appeared 
ultimately  like  little  glowing  beads  threaded  on 
a  string.  These  united  witli  tlie  platinum,  and 
burned  with  ver)  delicate  scintillation;  and, 
when  the  wire  was  inclinefl,  the  beads  ran  along 
the  metallic  string,  combining  with  siiccessi^-e 
films  of  the  wire,  until  the  latter  became  as  fine 
as  the  almost  airy  tliread  of  the  gossamer.  Tlie 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  wires,  per  se,  entered 
into  tranquil  fusion,  and  did  not  scintillate. 
When  zinc  is  carried  along  the  platinum  wire, 
the  ends  or  streams  of  a  fine  blue  flame  ascend 
from  it,  and,  when  the  bead  rather  exceeds  m 
size,  jets  of  a  similar  colore<l  flame  issue,  ac- 
companieil  sometimes  with  slight  explosion." 

riarinura,  antimony,  chartoal  (line  levigated, 
from  the  betel-nut)  and  silica,  when  alloyed  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  gave  u  button  im- 
pressed with  difficulty  by  tin-  knife,  and  gra- 
nular. Crushed  in  a  steel-mortar,  it  was  reduced 
to  powder,  tlic  panicles  of  which  were  very 
brilliant. 

Platinum,  silica,  and  antimony,  nearly  similar. 
Parts  capable  of  imjierfecl  exteniioii  by  the 
hammer :  and  sometime!  on  tlw  cJue  so  h  iid 
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(perhaps  Troin  an  imperfect  combination  of  the 
ailicnj  03  to  scratch  gloss  ;  less  bright  tluui  the 
preceding  alloy. 

I'latinum,  antimony,  and  zirconia.  Tlie  igni- 
nition  here  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  llie 
fusion  of  the  whole  w:\a  more  complete  than  any 
tried.  It  was  crushed  by  the  steel-niortar,  and 
presented  brilliant  facets.  Tlie  fused  globules 
were  exteriorly  spotted  with  very  minute  and 
sparkling  crystalline  points.  This  alloy  was 
less  silvery  and  brilliant  than  that  with  silica  and 
charcoal. 

tJlucina,  platinum,  and  antimony, — had  a  co- 
lor not  unlike  a  specimen  of  native  nickel  from 
llesse,  or  intermediate  between  pure  nickel  and 
refined  silver.  Scarcely  abraded  by  the  knife. 
Crushed  in  the  steel-mortar,  it  was  less  granular 
and  ani^lar  in  its  particles  than  the  preceding. 

Alumina,  antimony,  and  platinum,  very  much 
resembled  the  former,  but  a  shade  darker  in 
color. 

The  alloy  with  silica,  charcoal,  potassium,  an- 
timony, and  platinum;  and  that  with  zirconia, 
potassium,  &c.,  seeised  to  differ  little  from  tliose 
without  potassium.  The  potassium  bums  lie- 
fore  the  fusion  of  the  alloy  takes  place,  and, 
perforaling  the  platinum-foil,  escapes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  flame,  so  that  it  would  only  preserve 
the  reduction  of  the  earthy  oxide. 

Tlie  combination  of  tine,  platinum,  and  pro- 
toxide of  barium  was  ragged,  scoriaceous,  and 
vciy  hard. 

from  Its  hardness,  infusibilty,  and  difficulty 
of  bcin;;  acted  upon  by  most  agents,  platinum 
ii  of  j;rcat  value  for  making  various  chemical 
vessels.  These  have,  it  is  true,  the  inconveni- 
ence of  being  liable  to  erosion  from  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  sonic  of  the  neutral  salts. 

I'latinum  is  now  hammered  in  Pans  into 
leaves  of  extreme  thinness.  By  enc'osicf;  a  wire 
of  it  in  a  little  tube  of  silver,  axtd  drawing  this 
through  a  steel  plate  in  the  usual  v/ay.  Dr.  Wol- 
laslon  has  succeeded  in  pi-oduciug  platinum  vrire 
not  exceeding  j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

According  to  IMr.  E.  Davy,  there  are  two 
phosphurets  and  three  sulphurets  of  platinum. 
See  his  excellent  memoir  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol.  xl. 

Tlie  suits  of  platinum  have  the  following  ge- 
neral characters : — 

1 .  Tlicir  solution  in  water  is  yellowish-brown. 

2.  Potash  and  ammonia  determine  the  forma- 
tion of  small  orange-colored  crystals, 

3.  Sulphuretcd  hydrojgen  throws  down  the 
metal  in  a  black  powder 

l''erro|)russiate  of  potash,  and  iafu-sioD  of  galls, 
occasion  no  precipitate. 

1.  The  sulphate  of  platinum  may  be  obtained 
by  p:issine  a  current  of  sulpliurettHl  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  nitro-muriatic  solution.  It 
should  be  washed  and  boiled  once  or  twice  with 
nitric  acid,  to  ensure  its  entire  conversion  into 
tulpliale.  It  has  a  brownish-bUck  color,  and 
Rscmbles  the  curlxmacvous  crust  left  when 
sugar  is  decomiiosed  by  heal.  It  is  brittle, 
i-.Kily  pulvtriseil,  and  li;n  the  lustre  nearly  of 
rry»iallised  bk-iuli;.  Its  lasle  is  acid,  metallic, 
and  sr>nivwli.it  caustic.  It  ri-dden?  litmus  pap»^r 
klighlly.     It  IS  delii|iu!sccnl,  and  soluble  in  water, 


alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  moriatic,^ 
and  phosphoric  acids.    At  a  red  beol  i 
solved  into  metal. 

The  suboxide  of  plutina  and  the  oxided 
sulphurel  of   platina  absorb  whale's 
tible  gas  is  brought  into  contact  with 
they  do  not  absorb  either  oxygen  or 
acid  gas.     1(X)  grains  of  tlie  nuboxide  of  | 
absorb  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cubic 
hydrogen  gas;  and, during  this  process,aa] 
a  quantity  of  heat  is  developed,  that  the  1 
substance  becomes  red-hot,  and   the  by 
gas  detonates,  if  previously  mixed  with  1 
pheric  air,  or  with   oxygen  gas.     The 
thus  charged  wiili  hydrogen  greedily  1 
portion  of  oxygen,  as  much  as  will  sufl 
the  formation  of  water ;    if  brought  in 
with  less  than  the  portion  of  atmosphenc  la  » 
quired  for  this  purjiose,  the  hydrogen  1 
with   part   of    the   azote,  and  fonns 
During  this  process  the  platina  is  | 
duced  to  a  melallic  stale,  and  loses  I 
of  dccomposiug  alcohol. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  expena 
exhibiting  the  action  of  powder  of  pU 
hydrogen  gas.     Put  the  powder  of  pi 
a   glass-funnel,   closed  at   its   lower 
Introduce  from  above  a  current  of  hydn 
through  a  capillary  tube,  the  end  of 
be  distant  from  one  to  two  indies 
tina,  in  order  lo  have  the  liyd 
with    atmospheric    air,   before    it 
contact  with  the  metal.      The  dust 
almost  instantaneously  becomes  lirsl 
white-hot,  and  continues  in  this  stale  1 
there  is  any   hydrogen  gas  acting  upon  i 
introduced  in  a  quantity  sufficiently  coiuidznUi 
the  gas  itself  will  l>c  inflamed. 

M.  Dobereiner  has  since  endeavoured 
duce  a  eudiometrical  process  from  litis  j 
property  of  platina.  He  mixes  Ihej"^ 
platinum  with  a  little  clay, and,  hara 
into  a  mass  of  the  consistency  of  p* 
veris  it  into  small  balls  of  the  size  of  a  pa.  Uf 
then  dries  them,  and  makes  tbem  tcd-Ml  *><k 
the  blowpipe,  in  order  to  give  them  aolibV' 
lie  now  introduces  one  of  these  baUs  lM>  ■ 
tube  of  glass,  shut  up  above,  and  totisf  ••{ 
trough  uf  mercury,  and  containing  two  toImW 
cf  hydrogen  gas  and  one  of  oxygen.  Tb>  no- 
ture  cf  these  two  gases  forms  water  la  t  i* 
seconds.  One  of  these  b;Uls  may  sent  !»• 
hundred  expehmcnts,  provided  it  is  dhol  ute| 
air  after  each  expert  menL 

Fulminating  platinum  has  be«D 
covered  by  Mr.  Edmund  Davy.  Intoi 
of  the  sulphate  in  water  aqutou* 
poured,  and  the  prcuipitate  which 
washed,  is  put  into  u  matrau  with  potnli-''?' 
and  boiled  for  some  time.  It  i*  then  filun'- 
ivashcd,  and  dried.  A  brown  powder  is  obiwi^' 
lighter  than  fulminating  p'M.  »hirh  ■  jtt' 
miiiuiint;  )ilalinuro.  It  t 
hciitcd  to  400°  ;  but  docs  >  lef 

or  i>erru»iion. 

I'LATO,  an  illustrious   philowpher  1 
quily.  who  was  by  descent  an  A 
till-  place  of  his  birth  was  the  •■ 
His  descent  by  his  (    '  %\ 
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|Wkiaf  of  Atliais  and  by  his  mother  from  Solon 
(eel^*-— '-'  '-.-islalor.  The  timeof  liisbirtli  is 
^i  ling  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olym- 

;Jj-   i      ;._:icld  thinks  it  may  be  more  accu- 
itd  ID  the  third  year  of  the  eighty-serenlh 
J,  or  430  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
early  indications  of  an  extensive  and 

I  genius,  and  had  an  education  suitable  to 

iKigh  niik,  being  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
thietature  by  the  grammariaa  Dionysius,  and 
tin  athletic  exercises  by  Aristo  of  Argos. 
plied  with  great  diligence  to  the  arts  of 
J  and  poetry ;  and  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
i  upon  comparing  it  with  Homer,  he  burnt. 
',  wrote  a  dmmatic  piece,  which  was  to 
1  acted ;  but,  happening  to  attend  upon 
I  of  Socrates,  he  was  so  captivated  by 
fucnce  that  he  reclaimed  his  tragedy,  re- 
\  the  muses,  burnt  all  his  poems,  and  ap- 
ilf  wholly  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
I  that  Plato  s  first  masters  in  philosophy 
^ratylos  and  iiermogenes,  who  taught  the 
of  Heraclitus   and    Parmenides ;    but 
!  was  twenty  years  old  be  attached  him- 
illy  to  Socrates,  with  whom  he  remained 
I  as  a  scholar.     During  this  period  he 
lly  displeased  his  companions,  and  some- 
ten  his  master,  by  grafting  upon  the  So- 
stem  doctrines  which  were  taken   from 
her  stock.      Plato,  however,  retained  the 
aiuchment  to  his  master.     When  So- 
ras   aimmoned   before   the   senate,   his 
I  scholar  undertook  to  plead  his  cause, 
a  speech   in  his  defence ;   but  the 
iwould  not  permit  him  to  proceed.     After 
demnation,  lie  presented  his  master  with 
r  sufHcient  to  redeem  his  life  ;  which,  bow- 
f  or,  Socrates  refused   to  accept.     During  his 
DBient  Plato  attended  him,  and  was  pre- 
,  a  conversation  which  he  held  witli   his 
>  concerning  the  immortality  nf  the  soul ; 
ance  of  which  he  afterwards  committed 
tiDg    in  the   beautiful    dialogue   entitled 
The  philosophers  at  Alliens  were  so 
at  the  death  of  Socrates  that  most  of 
i  from  the  city.  Plato,  whose  grief  upon 
(ion  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  ex- 
»«,  retired  to  Megara  ;  where  he  was  kind- 
I  ailertaioed  by  F.uclid,  who  had  been  one  of 
I't  first  scholars,  till  the  storm  was  over. 
is  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ; 
Jklegara  went  to  Italy,  where  he  con- 
•ilh  Eurytus,  Philolaus,  and  Archytas,  the 
|celel>nttrd  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras, 
doctriue   was    then   become    famous   in 
and  from  tliese  the  Pythagoreans  have 
>Snard  that  he  reccivcfd  all  his  natural  philoso- 
pky-  lie  next  went  to  Cyrcne,  where  he  studied 
i  pMMUy  under  Theodorus  the  mathematician. 
Lunoc  he  passed  into  Epypt,  to  acquire  their 
y,  to  study  more  nicely  the  proportions 
netry,  and  to  instruct  himself  in  astrono- 
^obaet rations;  and,  having  taken  a  full  sur- 
Ttbc  country,  he  settled  for  some  time  in 
ovine*  of  Sais,  learning  of  the  wise  men 
their  opinions   concerning  the  universe ; 
nias  aftirms  that  he  learned  from  these 
aliiy  and  transmigration  of  souls.  He 
avdlcd  into  Persia  to  consult  the  magi  on 


the  religion  of  thai  country.     He  then  returned 
into  Italy,  to  the  Pythagorean  school  at  Taren- 
tum,  where  he  endeavoured  to  improve  his  own 
system,  by  incorjiorating  with  it  some  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras,  Uien  taught  by  Archytas, 
TimKus,  and  others.      And  aflenvards,  when  he 
visited  Sicily,  he  retained  such  an  attachment  tu 
the  Italic  school,  that,  through  the  bounty  of  Di- 
onysius, he  purchased  at  a  vast   pnce  several 
books  which  contained  the  doctrines  of  Pythago- 
ras, from  Philolaus,  one  of  his  followers.      He- 
turning  -home,  richly  stored  with  knowledge  of 
various  kinds,  Plato  settled  at  Athens,  and  formed 
a  new  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  phi- 
losophy, in  the  academy.     This  new  school  soon 
became  famous,  and  its  maslerwas  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  philosophers.     People  of  the 
first  distinction  in  every  department  fre<)uented 
the  academy  ;  and  even  females  disguised  ofken 
attended   his   lectures.     Among  the   illustrious 
names  which  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  his  fol- 
lowers are  Dion  the  Syracusan  prince,  and  the 
orators  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  and 
Isocrates.  The  distinguished  reputation  of  Plato 
broui;ht  upon  him  the  envy  of  his  former  com- 
panions   in  the   school    of  Socrates,   and  they 
loaded  him  with  detraction  and  obliquy.     From 
this  spirit  Xeiiophon  and  Plato,  though  they  re- 
late the  discourses  of  their  common  master,  avoid 
meritioning  one  another.     Diogenes  Uie  Cynic 
ridiculed  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas.  In  the  midst 
of  these  private  censures,  however,  the  public 
fame  of  Plato  daily  increased  :  and  several  states, 
among  which  were  the  Arcadians  and  Thebans, 
sent  ambassadors  with  earnest  requests  that  be 
would  come  over,  not  only  to  instruct  the  young 
men  in  philosophy,  but  also  to  prescribe  them 
laws   of  government.    The  Cyrenians,  Syracu- 
sans,  Cretans,  and  Eleans,  sent  abo  to  him :  be 
did  not,  however,  visit  any  of  ihcm,  but  sent 
laws  and  rules  of  government  to  all.     He  was  a 
man   of  great  virtues,  and  exceedingly  affable. 
Diogenes,  piqued  at  the  taste  and  elegance  of 
Plato,  took  every  opportunity  of  attacking  him. 
He  dined  one  day  at  his  table  with  other  com* 
pany,  and,  trampling  u|<on  the  tapestry  with  his 
dirty  feet,  said,  '  I  trample  upon  tlie  pride  of 
Plato  ;■  to  which  Plato  cleverly  replied,  *  With 
greater  pride.'   The  admiration  of  this  illustrious 
man  was  not  confined  to  a  few  philosophers.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  several  princes,  parti- 
cularly Archelaus  king  of  Macedon,and  Diony- 
sius, tyrant  of  Sicily.     At  three  different  periods 
he  visited   the  (x>urt  of  tliis  latter  prince,  and 
made  .several  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  tu 
subdue  hit  haughty  spirit.  The  professed  object, 
says  Dr.  Enfield  in  his  History   of  Philosophy, 
of  Plato's  first  visit  to  Sicily,  which  happeneti 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  during  the  iei);ii 
of  tlie  elder  Dionysius,  the  son  of  llermocrales, 
was  to  take  a  survey  of  the  island,  and  prticu- 
larly  of  Mount  yV.t'na.      \Nhilst  lie  resided  at 
Syracuse  he  was  employed  in  the  instruction  of 
Dion,  the  king's  broihcr-in-law,  who  (Knsessed 
excellent  abilities,  though  hitherto  restrained  by 
a  tyrannical  government,  and  relaxed  by  the  lux- 
uries of  a  licentious  court     Disgusted  by   the 
debauchcnes   of  the  Syracusans,  I'lato  endea- 
voured to  rescue  his  pupil  from  tbe  geueral  dc- 
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prnrily.  Nor  diJ  Dion  disappoint  liis  hopes; 
and,  hoping  that  philosophy  might  produce  the 
same  cffL-ct  upon  Dionysius,  he  procured  an  in- 
terview with  him.  During  the  conference,  whilst 
Plato  discoursed  on  the  happiness  of  virtue,  and 
the  miseries  attending  injuitice  and  oppression, 
Dionysius  took  offence,  dismissed  him  with  dis- 

fileasure,  and  even  formed  a  design  against  his 
ifp.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I'lato 
escaped.  A  vessel  which  had  brought  over  I'ollis, 
a  delegate  from  Sparta,  was  fortunately  then  re- 
turning to  Greece.  Dion  engaged  follis  to 
land  Plato  safely  in  his  native  country  ;  hut 
Dionysius  discovered  the  design,  and  made 
Pollis  promise  that  he  would  either  put  him  to 
death  or  sell  him  as  a  slave.  Pollis  accordingly 
sold  him  in  his  native  island  of  yKgina.  Ani- 
cerris,  a  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  discovered  the 
stranger,  and  purchased  his  freedom  for  thirty 
minx  (£84  10].  sterling),  and  sent  him  home  to 
Athens.  Repayment  being  afterwards  offered 
to  Anicerris  by  Plato's  relations,  he  refused  the 
money,  saying,  with  that  generous  spirit  which 
true  philosophy  inspires,  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  relations  of  Plato  should  engross  to 
themselves  the  honor  of  serving  him.  After  a 
short  interval  Dionysius  repented  of  his  unjust 
resentment,  and  wrote  to  Plato,  requesting  him 
to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  to  forget  his  former 
tyrannous  behaviour ;  to  which  request  Plato 
returned  this  high-spirited  answer,  that  philoso- 
phy would  not  allow  him  leisure  to  think  of 
Dionysius.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon 
by  Dion  to  return  to  Syracuse,  and  take  upon 
him  the  education  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  the 
heir  apparent.  He  was  received  by  Dionysius 
I.  with  every  possible  respect ;  but  after  seeing 
his  friend  banished,  and  being  himself  kept  as  a 
kind  of  prisoner  at  large  in  the  palace,  he  was 
by  the  tyrant  sent  hack  into  his  own  country, 
with  a  promise  that  both  he  and  Dion  should 
be  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  which  the 
Sicilians  ^vere  then  engaged.  This  promise  was 
not  fulfilled.  The  tyrant  wished  for  the  return 
of  Plato,  but  could  not  resolve  to  recal  Dion. 
At  last,  however,  he  prevailed  upon  Plato  to 
Tisitthat  capital  a  third  time.  When  he  arrived, 
the  king  met  him  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  and 
conducted  him  to  his  palace.  The  Sicilians  too 
rejoiced  in  his  return  ;  for  they  hoped  that  the 
wisdom  of  Plato  would  at  length  triumph  over 
the  tyrannical  spirit  of  the  prince.  Dionysius 
seemed  wholly  divested  of  his  former  resent- 
ments, listened  with  apparent  pleasure  to  the 
philosopher's  doctrine,  and  among  other  expres- 
sions of  regard  presented  him  with  eighty  talents 
of  gold.  In  the  midst  of  a  numerous  train  of 
philosophers  Plato  now  possessed  the  chief  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  court  of  Syracuse. 
Whilst  Anstippus  was  enjoying  himself  in  splen- 
did luxury ;  whilst  Diogenes  was  freely  indulging 
his  acrimonious  humor;  and  whilst  /flschines 
■was  gratifying  his  thirst  after  riches ;  Plato  sup- 
})orteil  the  credit  of  philosophy  with  an  air  of 
dignity  which  his  friends  regarded  as  an  indica- 
tion of  superior  witdom,  but  which  his  enemies 
imputed  to  pride.  After  all,  Plato  could  not 
prevail  upon  Dionysius  to  alter  his  system  of 
poliiy,  iir  to  recal   Dion  from  exile.     At  length 


Plato  requested  permission  to  rtrtum  to  Greets 
which  was  granted  him  after  some  delay,  asdi 
was  sent  home  loaded  with  rich  presents.  t)i 
way  to  Athens,  passing  through  Elis  dunng  | 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  be  waspn 
at  this  general  a.<>sembly  of  llie  Greeks,  and  ( 
gaged  universal  attention.     Plato  now  dctol 
himself  to  science,  and  spent  the  la<t  years  i 
long  life  in  the  instruction  of  youth.    Hivingl 
joyed  the  advantage  of  an  athletic  constitt 
he  arrived  at  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  agi>,i 
died  in  the  6rst  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad.  ! 
passed  his  whole  life  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
therefore  left   no  natural  heirs,  but  transfa 
his  effecls,  by  will,  to  his  friend  Adiamantus.  ' 
grove  and  garden  which  had  been  the  scene  i 
his  philosophical  labors  at  last  afforded  kiisj 
sepulchre.     Statues  and  altars  were  ereclelf 
his  memory  ;  the  day  of  his  birth  long  coolio 
to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  his  folio 
and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  ( 
but  the  most  lasting  monuments  of  his  geoiusl 
his  writings,  which  have  been  transmitted,  \  ' 
out  material  injury,  to  the  present  times, 
ancients  thought  more  highly  of  Plato  lb»a  | 
all  their  philosophers:  they  always  called  " 
the  Divine   Plato;  and   they  resolved  thai 
descent  should  be  more  than  human,  for  Apa' 
mentions  a  common  report,  '  that  his 
Perictione,  who  was  a  very  beautiful 
was  impregnated  by  Apollo  in  the  shape  < 
spectre.      Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  others,  il 
this  to  have  been  the  common  report  at , 
When  he  was  an  infant,  his  father  Aristo  < 
to  Hymettus,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to 
fice  to  the  Mu.ses  ;  and,  while  they  were  I 
in  the  rites,  a  swarm  of  bees  came  utd  dii 
their  honey  upon  his  lips.     This,  says  Ch 
was  considered  as  a  presage  of  his  fiitvie  I 
quencc.  The  writings  of  Plato  are  all  in  the  f 
of  dialogue  ;  where  he  seems  to  deliver  i 
from  himself,  but  every  thing  ts  the  Mnti 
and   opinions  of  others,  of  Socrates  dii(A/il 
Timsu.«,  &c.     His  style,  as  Aristotle 
is  betwixt   prose  and   verse :  on  whieh  i 
some  have  not  scrupled  to  rank  him  «itli( 
poets.  The  first  edition  of  Plato's  works  in  Gn 
was  published  by  Aldus  at  N'enice  in  1.^13  ; ' 
a  Uitin  version  by  Marsdlus  I'icinus  bad 
printed  there  in  1491.     They  were  rep 
gether  at  Lyons  in   1.S88,  and   at  Fr 
1602.     Henry  Stephens,  in   IJTH,  gave' 
beautiful  and  correct  edition  of  Plato's  worlll 
Paris,  with  a  new  Latin  version  by  Srmnuvl 
3  vols,  folio.     An  elemnt  and  correct  edit 
after  the  Greek  text  of  Henry  Surlirr.",  »xtti 
I.atin  version  of  Ficinos,  wa>  t  U 

Ponts,  1788,  12  vols.  Bvo.  I 
Plato's  Dialogues  have  been  piiltinhedat  v»»i 
periods ;  hut  the  best  is  tliat  of  Floyrr  Sji 
ham,  1767-8,  4  vols.  4to.,  the  whole  of 
have  been  republished,  with  tlie  addilMcri 
works  of  Plato,  by  Thoraa*  Tay  lor,  with  eefMMi 
noli'S,  5  vol?.  -Ho. 

PI.ATOFF,  or  Pi  »tu»,  a  late  hetuMB  rf  At 
Cossacks,  was  born  in  Sniiih  Ru<^Ta.  Aoal 
176.1,  mid  in  IHlli.  ....I  i;',,7  1.  ..I  ri ..  ^...^  ^  j,^ 
tenant  general  In  '  ruiMci 

of  Prussia.    He«  ■  .i] 
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iIMb  Kl  MoMftvia,  and  became  a  general  of 
W>iRi  the  French  invaded  Uii5<;iii,  in 
\i,  Pla(i><f  wxf  defeated  at  Urodno  and 
to  fctue;  but  he  returned  during  the 
Mat  of  the  cnony,  and  with  twenty  rc^jncnts 
rfCoMdu  haraased  tlteoi  much  in  thoir  flight. 
hlfllJ, after  the  battle  of  Leip«ic,  he  entered 
fmot  and  was  at  I'aris  with  the  emperor 
ikMDdrr.wiih  whom  he  came  to  £ni;Utud,  and 
IMda  object  of  much  popular  admiration.  In 
■Uhi  cooHamtcd  the  Cossacks  declined  for  the 
Mad  M»niau  of  Fiance.  After  the  peace  he 
■Ml  to  Tcherkasb,  where  he  died  in  February 


IMflt>llll>. 


■TOXISM.  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  which 
Jed  into  tliree  branches,  theoloity,  phy- 
ui<l  imtbematics.  Under  thoology  were 
'ed  ineiaphysics  and  ethics,  or  that 
n  mo<iern  language,  is  called  moral  plii- 
kMpby.  I'lato  wrote  likewise  on  dialectics,  but 
aitfliitch  mfenorily  to  his  pupil  Aristotle  that 
wcfis  ui  that  depaitmeut  of  science  are 
mcDtioned.  The  ancient  philosophers 
btfan  their  theoloi;ical  systems  with  dis- 
on  the  nature  of  the  ^ods,  and  the 
of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  a  fuiidamen- 
Vlltctna*  with  them,  that  from  nothing  nothing 
-Ml  praewd.  They  believed  tliat  a  proper  cre- 
-'Ma  B  iBproper  even  to  Omnipotence,  and  that 
'tttkapnouction  of  any  thing  a  material  is  not 
km  auaiufy  than  an  elhcient  cause.  That,  with 
to  thu  important  question,  Plato  agreed 
Mt  predecessors  and  contemporaries  ap- 
tnocnt  from  the  whole  tunor  of  his  Ti- 
Weajrrrewilh  Dr.  F.ntieldih  thinking  that 
daloeue,  which  comprehends  Ins  whole 
on  the  formation  of  the  universe,  matter 
lifeflly  spoken  of  as  eternally  co-existing 
Co4>|ImI  this  part  of  his  doctrine  could  not 
■Wakeo  by  so  many  learned  and  able 
"  Ihty  not  been  teduced  by  the  desire 
__  a  coincidence  of  doctrine  between 
of  Plato  and  Moses.  It  is  certain 
tr  Cicero,  Apuleius,  Alcioous,  nor  even 

'--  '  lod  Plato  iu  any  other  sense 

'  o  primary  and  incorruptible 

i  matter;  to  which  we  have 

I,  nami/ly  ideas.     The  pas- 

■     so  who  m.iintam  the  contrary 

by  no    means   answer   their  pur|>Osc. 

M  ealU  (.iod  the  parent  of  the  universe, 

of  him  as  '  forming  animate  and  in- 

dlfal^  which  did  not  before  iciiiiit :'  but 

ctyMMMM  do  not  imply  tliat  this  olfsprini; 

produced  frnm  nolhinz,  or  that  no 

existed    from    which   ihey    were 

Thraugh  the  whole  Tiinxus  Plato  sup- 

tavtUnial  and  iiidrpviident  cautes  of  all 

;  OM  that  by  winch  all  lliifi):«  are  made, 

ii  God;  the  other  that  fru'n  which  all 

which    IS  niallrr.      lie  disiin- 

Ood,  matter,  and  the  univcrie, 

the  Aichiti.'Ct  ol  the  world  to  have 

ii  <Ml  of  a  ina«t  of  pie-exi«l»nt  mailer. 

Mag  Co  Plato,  is  an  eternal  and  in- 

•.     His  doctrine  on  this  hrad  is 

by  C'icero  : — '  Mailer,  from  which 

1^  Ikidl^  *n  produceil  and  formed,  n  a  sub- 

ibna  or  equality,  but  capable  of 


»I|U 


receiving  all  forms,  and  undergoing  every  kind 
of  change  ;  in  which,  however,  it  oevjr  suffers 
annSiilation,  but  merely  a  solution  of  its  parti, 
which  are  in  their  nature  in&nitely  divisible,  and 
move  in  ]>nrtions  of  space  which  are  aUo  in6- 
nitely  divisible.  When  tliat  principle  which  we 
called  quality  is  moved,  and  acts  upon  matter, 
it  undergoes  an  entire  change,  and  those  forms 
are  produced  from  which  arises  the  diversified 
and  coherent  system  of  the  universe.'  Plato  also 
insLsls  upon  the  notion  that  matter  has  originally 
no  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any.  lie 
calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  by 
the  union  of  which  with  matter  the  universe 
becomes  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  and  main- 
tains that  the  visible  world  owes  its  form  to  the 
cncrRy  of  the  divine  intellectual  nature.  Our 
author  is  supported,  in  drawin;  this  inference, 
by  the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius;  yet  the 
learned  Dr.  Ogilvie  hits  expressed  great  surprise 
that  any  one  should  consider  matter  as  having 
been,  in  Plato's  opinion,  uncreated  ;  and  he 
affirms  that  laertius,  instead  of  asserting  that 
spirit  and  matter  were  the  principles  of  all  things, 
ought  to  have  said  that  God  alone,  in  Plato's 
estimation,  was  their  original.  To  prove  Uiis, 
he  gives  from  the  Timsus  a  quotation,  in  which 
Plato  declares  that  God  framed  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  inferior  deities;  and  that  as  he  fashioned, 
so  he  pervades  all  nature.  He  observes  that 
Cicero  denominates  the  God  of  Plato  the  maker, 
aud  the  (!od  of  Aristotle  only  (he  governor  of 
the  world.  And,  to  satisfy  those  who  demand  a 
proof  of  Plato's  having  taught  a  real  creation, 
he  affirms  that  his  writings  al>oiiiid  with  decla- 
rations on  the  subject,  of  which  llie  meaning 
cannot  be  misap|>reliended.  But  the  declara- 
tions of  Plato  on  this  subject  appear  by  no 
means  explicit :  and  the  inference  which  Dr. 
Ogilvie  draws  from  the  words  of  Cicero  seems 
not  to  flow  necessarily  from  the  sense  of  those 
words.  Ttiat  Plato  believed  God  to  have  framed 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  to  have  fashioned 
all  nature,  is  a  position  which  has  never  been 
conlroverted  ;  but  between  framing  or  fashioning 
the  chaos,  and  calling  the  universe  into  exist- 
ence from  non  entity,  there  is  an  infinite  and  an 
obvious  difference.  The  distinction  made  by 
Cicero  between  the  God  of  Plato  and  the  Cod 
of  Aristotle  is  jusi,  but  it  will  not  bear  the 
superstructure  which  Dr.  Ogilvie  builds  upon 
il.  Aristotle  maintained  the  viemity  of  the  world 
in  its  present  form.  Plato  taught  that  the  first 
matter  was  in  time  reduced  from  a  chaotic  stale 
into  form  by  the  power  of  the  Demiurgus :  but 
nothing  in  Ins  writings  declares  his  belief  ihat 
ihe  first  matter  was  itself  created.  Tlie  learned 
Cudworth,  who  endeavoured,  like  Dr.  Oi;ilvie, 
to  show  a  coincidence  of  doctrine  between 
the  theology  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  Gospel, 
gives  a  number  of  quotations  in  support  of  his 
position  ;  of  which  we  shall  here  insert  only 
those  two  upon  which  Dr.  Ogilvie  seemi  to  lay 
tlie  Krealesi  stress.  Plato,  says  he,  calls  the  one 
God,  '  lie  that  makes  earth,  and  heaven,  aid  the 
gods,  an<t  doth  all  thiiigj  bolh  in  heaven,  and  hell, 
and  under  the  earth.'  And  again,  '  He  by  whose 
efficiency  the  things  of  the  world  were  afterward i 
made,  when  they  were  not  before.'     Ifolh  Cud- 
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pliilosopher,  distinguished  between  body  and 
matter:  and,  though  he  held  tlie  priority  of  in- 
tellect to  the  former,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lie  believed  it  to  have  existed  antecedent  to  the 
latter.  That  he  believed  mind,  or  rather  soul 
(for  he  distinguishes  between  ihctwo),  to  be  the 
cause  or  principle  of  motion,  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  wc  are  not  therefore  authorised  to  conclude 
that  he  likewise  believed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
existence  of  matter.  That  he  believed  mind  to 
1)6  the  most  ancient  of  all  things,  taking  the  word 
thin'^s  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  cannot  be  true, 
since,  by  Dr.  Ogilvit's  own  acknowledgment,  he 
held  the  existence  and  eternity  of  ideas  :  not  to 
add  that  he  believed  to  iv  or  to  ayaOov,  the  first 
hypostasis  in  his  trinity,  to  be  superior  to  mind 
and  prior  to  it,  though  not  in  time,  yet  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Wlien,  therefore,  he  calls  mind 
the  most  ancient  of  all  thin);s,  he  must  be  sup- 
posed to  mean  only  that  it  is  more  ancient  tlian 
all  bodies  and  inferior  souls.  In  the  IMatonic 
cosmogony,  we  cannot,  therefore,  doubt,  but  that 
the  eternity  of  the  vXi;  irpwrq  was  taken  for 
gr.inied.  But  Plato  did  not  believe  it  to  have  a 
single  form  or  quality  which  it  did  not  receive 
either  from  the  demiurgus,  or  the  psyche — the 
second  or  third  person  of  his  trinity.  Except 
Aristotle,  all  the  Greek  philosophers,  who  were 
not  materialists,  held  nearly  the  same  opinions 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  ;  so  that,  in 
examining  thetr  systems,  we  shall  be  greatly 
misled  if  we  understand  the  terms  incorporeal 
and  immaterial  as  at  all  synonymous.  It  was  also 
a  doctrine  of  Plato  that  there  is  in  matter  a  ne- 
cessary, but  blind  and  refractory  force  ;  and  that 
hence  arises  a  propensity  in  matter  to  disorder 
and  deformity,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  im- 
perfection which  appears  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  ongin  of  evil.  On  this  subject  Plato 
writes  with  wonderful  obscurity,  but  he  appears 
to  have  thought  lliat  matter,  from  its  nature,  re- 
sists the  will  of  the  Supreme  Artificer,  so  that  he 
cannot  perfectly  execute  his  designs  :  and  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  mateiial  world.   Plato,  luiwever.  was  no  ma^ 


was  goodness  ;  and  tlierefore  he  frequ 
him  TO  ayaOov — the  good,  or  essentii 
The  second  he  considered  as  mind, 
or  reason  of  the  first,  and  the  maker  i 
and  therefore  he  styles  him  vovt, 
Itlfitovpyos.  The  third  he  always  i 
the  soul  of  die  world  ;  and  hence  callj 
or  yfrvxi  roll  Koff/tov.  He  taught  th«t 
is  a  necessary  emanation  from  the  fit 
third  from  the  second,  or  perhaps  fr 
and  second.  Plato  often  asserts,  as 
the  self-moving  principle,  an  immol 
or  intellect,  wliicli  was  properly  tlie 
or  framer  of  the  world  ;  and  above 
losis  one  most  simple  and  absolo) 
being,  who  is  considered,  in  his  I 
ttvToBiof,  the  original  deity,  in  conti 
from  the  others,  who  ate  only  Oioi  ic 
doctrines  are  to  be  gathered  from  I 
large,  particularly  from  his  Timi 
Sophista,  and  Epinomis  ;  but  ibete 
in  his  second  epistle  to  Uionysius,  ii 
a  letter  in  which  that  monarch  had  r 
to  give  a  more  explicit  account  of  tl 
God.  In  treating  of  the  eternal  emai 
second  and  third  hypostases  from  I 
philosophvrs  of  the  academy  compi 
light  and  heat  proceeding  from  the 
himself,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Cudwort)^ 
his  doctrine  by  the  same  comparison 
however,  certain,  that  Plato  consider 
roll  Koafiov  as  a  pure  spirit,  or  as  hai 
ed  from  eternity  as  a  distinct  hypoi 
governing  spirit,  of  whom  the  earth, 
called,  is  the  body,  consisted,  acconi 
of  the  first  matter,  and  of  pure  ! 
framed  to  actuate  the  machinery  of  n 
Supreme  Being  placed  him  in  the  n 
earth  ;  which,  in  the  vivid  idea  of  PI 
itself  to  live,  in  consequence  of  an  ii 
was  felt  in  every  part  of  it.  From 
power  is  represented  as  being  txt 
sides  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the 
ring  life,  and  preserving  hai 
and  coouilicaleti  oatts  at 
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iMtial  boilio.  He  taught  also,  that  at 
e  kumao  fouUi  reunited  to  the  <^vx>t  ''<"' 
H  to  th«  source  from  which  it  originally 
Such  is  the  third  person  of  the  Platonic 

wc  6ik1  his  nature  and  attributes  accu- 
»led  by  Dr.  OjjiWie.  That  his  doctrine 
object  should  be  inaccurate  and  errone- 

ncite  no  wonder;  whilst  it  must  be 
i  to  have  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
id  to  fa«  so  incapable  of  being  pro?ed  by 
t  from  effects  to  causes,  that  we  could 
It  of  his  hxving  inherited  it  by  tradition, 
Qgh  we  had  not  complete  evidence  that 
%  very  similar  b}  it  was  taught  long  be- 
I,  not  only  by  Pythagoras  and  I'arme- 
It  by  the  philosophers  of  the  east.  In 
DPfiDOgony  there  is  another  principle, 
fMerious  if  possible  than  any  thing  yet 
sd.  This  is  his  intellectual  system  of 
lich,  it  is  not  eisy  to  collect  from  his  writ- 
Bther  he  considered  as  independent  ex- 
m  only  as  archetypal  forms,  which  had 
I  fiom  eternity  in  the  Xoyo{  or  divine 
On  this  subject  he  writes  with  such 
gofascurity  that  men  of  the  first  eminence. 
Dug  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  have 
tboot  his  real  meaning. 
llowiDg  is  an  abstract  of  Plato's  physio- 
ited  :  it  is  cautiously  expressed,  for  the 
JMr  lived  and  wrote  among  a  people 
I  ignorance,  intoxicated  with  power,  and 
f  their  national  superstitions. 
i,  mj%  be,  should  bear  some  proportion 
bffCts  described  ;  but,  as  no  words  can 
ireiB  their  essence  or  reach  their  sub- 
d  tnlernal  nature,  we  must  be  content  if 
Mhrtr  some  likeness  or  image  that  may 
diadow  or  semblance  of  the  truth.  If, 
,  my  friend  I  of  the  numberless  doc- 
ich  many  have  advanced  concerning  the 

tbe  gods  and  the  creation  of  the  world, 
ot  able  to  make  out  an  exact  and  con- 
hra(,  you  must  not  be  surprised,  but 
id  if  we  can  reach  a  probable  one  ;  re- 
Hf  tliat  both  I  who  spe^k  and  you  who 
judge  have  no  divine  but  an  imperfect 
Ntlure  :  it,  therefore,  becomes  us,  upon 
•  tnbjects,  to  rest  satisfied  with  probable 
iWithout  captious  enquiry  into  the  matter, 
ira  derlar>>  for  what  reason  the  Author 
;  and  Creator  of  the  World  at  first  coro- 
I  wondrous  frame. 

good  ;  and  envy  or  ill-will  is  in  no 
Kident  to  the  %ooA.  Exempt  from  these 
M  will  tlial  all  things  should  be  m.idc  as 
Irif  an  possible.  With  tiiis  intention, 
U  visible  matter  not  in  a  state  of  rest, 
d  to  and  fro  in  a  wild  irregular  motion, 
brooglil  order  out  of  confusion  as  the 
r  Mate  ;  for  it  was  and  »  utterly  impos- 
\  the  best  of  beings  should  produce  any 
d  fint  thing  be  not  the  best  and  fairest, 
rials  will  admit.  Wherefore 
saw  that  even  among  material 
IsUunx  void  of  thought,  could,  in  whole 
M,  ever  compare  for  excellency  with 
»  ponmed  of  intelligence  ;  ami  then, 
■  iapOMible  that  thought  should  re- 
■ynmlaDCc  but  in   mind  and  spirit. 


He,  therefore,  endowed  a  mind  with  intelligence, 
and,  conjoining  that  mind  to  the  immense  mate- 
rial frame,  iinislied  the  mighty  work,  the  fabric  of 
the  world,  with  the  highest  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  was  capable.  Thus,  in  a  pro- 
bable way  of  reasoning,  we  must  needs  conclude 
tliat  the  universe  is  in  truth,  animated  thinking 
substance,  so  formed  by  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God. 

Plato  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
composition  of  the  elements,  the  formation  of 
the  heavens,  the  spherical  figure  of  the  universe, 
and  of  the  harmonious  proportions  concurring 
in  the  production  of  the  immaterial  thinking 
substance  which  animates  the  whole.  This,  as 
its  father  who  begat  it,  being  perceived  to  be 
self-moved,  and  self-subsistent,  and  the  image  of 
the  eternal  God,  He  approved,  and  was  glad,  and 
went  on  to  liken  it  still  more  lo  the  original 
model.  Wherefore,  as  it  is  an  eternal  animated 
substance.  He  resolved  to  render  the  whole  cre- 
ation, as  far  as  possible,  the  same  :  but,  since 
the  nature  of  an  immortal  substance  cannot  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  generated  matter,  the  great 
Architect  contrived  a  certain  moving  semblance 
of  endless  duration.  Having,  therelure,  put  the 
heavens  in  order, ^^uration  or  eternity  continu- 
ing the  self-same  individual  thing, — He  framed 
a  progressive  imitation  of  it,  perpetually  in- 
creasing by  number  and  quantity,  which  men 
call  time:  for  days,  and  iiigiits,and  months,  and 
years,  did  not  exist,  until  the  heavens  were  made, 
and  were  by  him  ordained  to  co-exist  with  the 
heavens,  how  soon  they  were  set  in  motion.  It 
is  true  that  men,  when  they  speak  of  past  and 
future,  improperly  and  inadvertently  apply  these 
parts  of  created  time  to  eternal  duration.  In 
sound  reason,  however,  we  can  with  propriety 
only  say  of  the  latter,  that  it  u ;  while  >(  uui 
and  it  will  be  should  be  solely  applied  to  pro- 
gressive existence,  advancing  step  by  step  in 
time.  The  expressions  it  nta  and  it  will  be  de- 
note successive  movements  ;  but  the  other,  rltr- 
nul  duration  or  cxifttnce,  is  for  ever  tlie  same, 
indivisible,  immovable,  without  possibility  of  its 
becoming  older  or  younger,  or  that  it  should  be 
said  to  be  now  past,  or  that  it  is  yet  lo  come.  In 
a  word,  nothing  can  be  applied  to  it  which  ge- 
neration, or  Uie  receiving  tlie  beginning  of 
existence,  makes  us  apply  lo  sensible  objects ; 
these  last  being  all  |)orlions  of  time  which  re- 
volve in  successive  periods  and  only  imitate 
eternity  Time,  therefore,  began  with  the  hcaven.«, 
that,  as  they  took  rise  together,  ihey  may  be  to- 
gether dis»olved,  if  such  dissolution  shall  ever 
happen.  It  was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
eternal  nature,  and  made  as  like  to  it  as  possible; 
the  model  having  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
the  copy  being  to  exist  for  all  time,  of  which 
ulone  It  can  be  said  tliat  it  wat,  it  is,  and  veUl 
herrafler  be. 

He  afterwards  describes  the  creation  of  the  re- 
maining animated  parts  of  the  universe:  tliey 
were  of  four  sorts, — the  celestial  race  of  the  gods, 
— the  winged  inhabitants  of  tlie  sky, — the  finny 
shoals  of  the  waters, — and  the  animals  of  (he 
dry  land.  Having  explained  the  igneous  com- 
position of  the  first,  whom  he  calls  visible  or  be- 
gotten gods,  he  subjoins  tlie  following  remark- 
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able  passage: — that,  as  for  the  other  deities, 

besides  these  heavenly  bodies,  it  was  above  his 

f  capacity  to  desaibe  their  nature  or  comprehend 

f  iheir   generation ;    but   we   must   believe  those 

I  inspired  persons,  who,  as  they  themselves  say,  are 

Ldescendants  of  the  gods,  and  who,  some  way  or 

tolher,  have  come  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  their 

rprogenitors.      No  matter,  he  adds,  though  what 

they  say  be  destitute  of  probable  or  necessary 

proof;  we  cannot  refuse  absent  to  these  children 

of  the  gods,  both  as  they  prefer  to  relate  their 

family  concerns,  and  likewise  in  due  obedience 

to  the  laws.     But  (he  Sovereign  Creator,  having 

6nished  the  production  of  his  celestial  progeny, 

assembled  them  all  together  and  spoke  in  this 

manner  :— 

Gods  of  the  gods  I  whose  maker  I  am,  and 
(author  of  your  powers  which,  proceeding  from 
me,   if   I    so   will,   shall    never    be   dissolved! 
Whatever  hath  been  tied  can  be  loosed ;  but  lo 
undo  what  lias  been  well  done,  or  to  destroy  an 
harmonious  frame,  is  malicious  and  evil:  whcre- 
j  fore  as  you  have  received  a  being,  immortal  in- 
jdeed  and  indissolvable  you  are  not;  yet  shall 
rjrou  never  be  dissolved  nor  taste  the  destiny  of 
I'death ;   my  unchangeable  will  being  a  greater 
Land  more  authentic   security  than  the  bonds  of 
I  life  in  which  you  were  bound  at  your  creation, 
pflow,  then,  attend  and  learn  what  I  appoint  and 
[  enjoin.    Three  species  of  creatures  are  yet  lo  be 
1  made.      While  these  are  wanting  the  heavens 
I  will  be  imperfect ;  it  would  not  contain  every 
kind  of  living  creature,  as  it  roust  do  tu  be  en- 
I  lirely  complete.     Were  they,  however,  to  be  ge- 
nerated by  me,  and  receive  under  my   hand  the 
'  lources  of  life,  they  must  likewise  prove  immor- 
tal and  be  on  a  level  with  the  gods.     In  order, 
therefore,  that  they  may  both  be  mortal,  and  that 
the  whole  may  he  perfect,  do  you  according  lo 
your  natures  undertake  the  work,  and,  imitating 
iTiy  power  in  the  production  of  yourselves,  finish 
'  the  animal  creation.     As  for  that  which  is  to  be 
ityled  immortal  and   divine,  and  which  will  be 
the  leading  principle  in  such  of  Ihem  as  endea- 
vour always  to  follow  Right,  and  Us,  that  I  ray- 
I  self  will  create  and  deliver  over  to  you :  then, 
I  for  wh.il  remains,  do  you,  interweaving  the  mor- 
Ital  with  immortality,  form  and  generate  animals, 
I  tiourish   Ihem   with  food,  and   receive  them  lo 
your  bosom  when  fallen  to  decay. 

I'hus  God  spake ;  and,  turning  lo  the  eternal 
inuuld  in  which  he  had  mixed  and  tempered  the 
>  eoul  of  the  universe,  he  poured  in  ihe  remains  of 
the  celestial   creation,  and  mixing  them  together 
in  nearly  the  same  manner,  but  now  not  so  pure 
and  genuine  as  the  former,  nor  all  equally  to, 
but  of  a  first,  second,  und  third  alloy,  he  com- 
pounded the  mighty  ma.^s  and  distributed  minds 
I  equal  in  Dum1>er  to  the  stars, — a  mind   to  every 
'  star :  and,  having  placeil  them  in  these  as  in  a 
chariot,  he  showed  them  the  n^iliire  of  the  whole 
of  things  and  fixed  their  irrevocable  laws.   First, 
,  thai  one  common  origin  slioiiKI  be  allotted  lo  all, 
J  that  no  one  mijiht  have  les«  ihan  another  at  the 
j  tiands  of  his  maker;  but  that,  when  they  were 
'  disseminated  each   into  the  organ  of  time, — the 
'  heavenly  body.^proper  lo   them,  they  should 
■produce  the  most  religious  and  godlike  of  all  inor- 
til  creatures, — man.     Uul,  as  tue  nunian  nature 


was  to  be  twofold,  the  better  sex  was  to  I 
the  male ;  aad,  since  they  were  of  couil 
transplanted  into  bodies,  now  lu  contactf 
at  a  distance  from  surrounding  objecis,  li 
place,  one  general  sense  must  be  lutural 
especially  a  perception  of  external  rich 
next,  mutual  love,  but  mixed  with  pleaM 
pain,  and  along  with  these  fear  ana 
all  their  consequences  and  all  their 
These  passions  if  they  can  command, 
live  in  justice  and  felicity ;  but  if  coi 
them,  in  wrong  and  misery.  Whi 
fore,  lives  well  his  allotted  time  shall, 
return  to  the  habitation  of  his  congenial 
there  lead  a  blessed  life;  but  failing, 
his  next  birth  assume  the  female  natun 
male  and  female,  after  1000  yean,  shaM 
enter  upon  a  second  state,  and  choose  «l 
of  life  each  pleases  to  letd  I 

With  almost  every  ancient  theist  of{ 
Plato  believed    in   an   order   of  beiofi 
dsemons,  which  were  superior  to  the  i 
men,  and  struck  off  by  the  Demiurjrus  | 
soul  of  the  world.    Of  these  the  reader) 
some  account  under  Djkmun.  We  meol^ 
here  because  they  make  an  important  apf 
in   Plato's  system  of  physics,   whicli  ia| 
upon  them.     lie  taught  tliat,  in  the  for^ 
Ihe  visible  and   tangible   world,   firv  *g 
were  first  formed,  and  were  afterward*! 
means  of  air  and  water  ;  that  from  peri 
one  perfect  whole  w.^  produced,  of^  a  i 
figure,  as  most  beautiful  in  itself,  and  bl 
to  contain  all  other  figures  ;  that  the  eft 
parts  of  the  world  are  of  regular  gel 
forms,  the  particles  of  earth  being  cubit 
of  fire  pyraroidical,   those   of  air   in  ( 
of  an  octohedron,  anil  those  of  water  tM 
an  icosohedron;  that  these  are  adjusted! 
her,  measure,  and  power,  in  perfect  ool 
to  the  geometrical  laws  of  proportion  ;] 
soul  which  pervades  this  sphere  is  th^ 
its  revolution  round  its  centre ;  and.  Urn 
the  world  will  remain  for  ever,  but  tha| 
action  of  its  animating  principle,  it  actol 
certain  periods,  within  which  every  llaiaa 
to  Its  ancient  place  and  slate.     This  M 
revolution  of  nature  is  called  Ihe  I'la 
great  year.     Plato,  preparatory  to  th»  i 
all   philosophy,    reiiuiied   from  bis  di^ 
knowledge  of  llie  elements  of  malhcma 
his    llepublic,  he  ni;ikes    OUucuA,  oM 
speakers,  recommend  them  for  their  ua 

in   human   life.     Con.tr ' ••-     Vi 

writien    at    large  in   In-  i 

Dialogue  on  Ijtws.    IK I 

ideas  on  this  subject,  tlwl  it  ^  'I 

of  having  ao  opportunity  to  >  p 

republic,  which  induced  him  •> 

Dionysius.     Out  they  who  »•  I 

mankind,   and  capable  of   i  <4 

Ihe  springs  of  human  ac'ioti-,  | 

that  his  projects  were  chimti  ■] 

have  originated  in  a  mind  <  4 

sophical   enlhuiiiasui.     <'    ■  ( 

clearer  proof  than  the ';  t| 

republic  a  community  ui   <.otii>,i,  ,i, 
an  entire  control  over  desir«.     Tht! 
of  his  [MjJiucal  institutions  appear*  ta  I 
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n  of  the  pasiioni  anj  appetites, 

•inttact  contvinplation  of  ideas. 

railed  upon  such  fanciful 

Til  a  more  distinct  considera- 

ne  t'latonijin  as  it  was  taught 

by  the  founder  of  the  school 

tiate  followers  ;  but,  when  Arcesi- 

at  the  head  of  the  academical, 

were    introduced    both    into 

■od  mode  of  teaching.    Thus  man 

!fcc«  eonsidered  as  the  founder  of  what 

rvanU    called    the    middle   academy. 

irofaised  sceptic,  he  carried  his  maxim 

ainty  to  such  a  height  a^  to  alarm  the 

B^  of  philosopher),  offend  the  gover- 

Hatatr,  and  bring  just  odium  upon  the 

Bof  the  academy.     At  lens^h  Carnc- 

of  the  disciplej  of  ihi.t  school,  rclin- 

•ome  of  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of 

It,  fouiidol   what  has  been   called  the 

cmy  with  very  little  improvement  on  the 

I  of  the  middle.     Under  one  or  other 

(urns  PUtooism  found  its  way  into  the 

Cicero   was  a  Platonist,  and 

ornaments  of  the  school.     A 

lifts   was    likewise   founded   in 

ia  in  the  second  century  of  tlic  C'hris- 

but   their  doctrines   differed   in  many 

n  from  those  taught  in  the  three  acade- 

Siy   |!rnfe»«;d  to  seek  truth  wherever 

I,  and  to  collect  their  dogmas 

They  endeavoured  to  bend 

i|>les  of  Plato   into  a  confor- 

:rines  of  the  gospel ;  and  lliey 

ju-d  ^^  it'.i  the  whole  many  of  the  maxims 

k1(  and  /cDo,  and  not  a  few  of  the  lic- 

tior  rast.     Their  system  was  therefore 

f  bdi'.roitfneous,  .ind  seldom  so  rational 

f  ,1...  ■'■iiri^jplicr  after  whose  name  they 

'   of  whose  doctrines   we  have 

-   , .1  detail. 

tHJ.N',  ».  M.      I'r.  peloton.      A   small 
of    musketeers,   drawn  out  of  a 
til,  lo  sttcogtiieu  the  angles  of  a 
below. 

dJ<  «liall  Lleciling  worthies  stand, 
■wn,  lud  Lumly's  faithful  band. 

Ticklt. 

in  military  aSairs,  was  formerly 
of  men,  in  a  bat:alion  of  fool,  he, 
itdy.  A  Imltalion  was  then  ge- 
iiitu  sixteen  plitoons,  exclusive 
•Tt,  M^iich  formed  platoons,  as  oc- 
At  present  the  l>attalion  is  ge- 
ed  Into  wini;s,  grand  divisions, 
companies),  aubdivisions,  and  see- 
the word  platoon  is  seldom  used, 
^^nte  a  numlier  (from  ten  to  twenty) 
Hbsembted  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
^^tli  case  it  may  be  considered  sy- 
••  svitli  company. 

*TEIt,   n.  I.      From   plate.     A   large 
Mflb  or  wood  i^raerally. 
mntntt  wub  iba  ytaurr,  scour  the  plale, 

,lnm  llu>  Srp.  Prudtli'l  Jurtiuit. 

'  live,  to  which  hni,  a  chkrger,  or 
■  ■  .  ■'    .  >u«r»locd.  UrifdtK. 

zoology,  a  genu*  of  mam- 
fcchaiacWr  of  which  is  that  the 


mouth  is  slinpcd  like  the  bill  of  a  duck ;  feet 
palmate.  There  is  but  a  single  species,  P. 
anatinus,  a  native  of  AustraLisia,  of  which  Dr. 
Shaw  gives  the  following  description : — '  Of  al' 
the  mammalia,'  says  he,  'yet  known, it  s<%ms  the 
most  extraordinary  in  iLs  conformation  ;  exhibit- 
ing the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak  of  a 
duck,  engrafted  on  tlie  head  of  a  quadruped.  So 
accurate  is  the  similitude  that  at  first  view  it 
naturally  excites  the  idea  of  some  deceptive  pre- 
paration by  artificial  means:  the  very  epidermis, 
proportion,  serratures,  manner  of  opening,  and 
other  particulars  of  the  beak  of  a  shoveller,  or 
stlier  broad-billed  s[>ecics  of  duck,  presenting 
themselves  to  tlie  view :  nor  is  it  witliout  tlie 
most  minute  and  rigid  examination  that  we  can 
persuade  ourselves  of  its  being  tlie  real  beak  or 
snout  of  a  quadruped. 

The  body  is  depressed,  and  hat  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature :  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  very  thick,  soft,  and  beaver-like  fur. 
and  is  of  a  moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of 
a  suhferrueinous  white  beneath.  The  head  is 
flatfish,  ana  rather  small  tlian  large  :  the  moutl), 
or  snout,  as  before  observed,  so  exactly  resem- 
bles thai  of  some  broad-billed  species  of  duck 
that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  such ;  round  the 
base  is  a  flat  circular  membrane,  somewhat 
deeper  or  wider  below  than  above ;  viz.  below 
near  the  fifUi  of  an  inch,  and  above  about  an 
eighth.  The  tail  is  Hat,  furry  like  the  body,  ra- 
ther short  and  obtuse,  with  an  almost  bifid  ter- 
mination; it  is  broader  at  the  base,  and  gra- 
dually lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three 
inches  in  lengdi  :  its  color  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  IxKly.  Tlie  length  of  the  whole  animal, 
from  the  tip  of  tiie  lieak  to  that  of  the  tail,  is 
thirteen  inches ;  of  the  beak  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  legs  are  very  sliort,  terminating  in  a  broad 
web,  which  on  the  fore  feet  extends  lo  a  consi- 
derable distance  beyond  the  claws ;  but  on  the 
hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  ihe 
claws.  On  the  fore  feet  are  five  claws,  straiglit, 
strong,  and  shnrp-|iointed ;  the  two  exterior  ones 
somewhat  shorter  tlian  the  three  middle  ones. 
On  the  hind-feet  are  six  claws,  longer  and  more 
inclined  lo  a  curved  form  than  those  of  the 
fore  feet ;  the  exterior  loe  and  c'.aw  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  four  middle  ones ;  tlie  in- 
terior or  sixth  is  seated  much  higher  up  than  the 
rest,  and  resembles  a  strong  sharp  spur.  All  the 
legs  are  hairy  above ;  tlie  for»-feet  are  naked 
both  above  and  below ;  but  the  hind-feet  are 
naked  above  and  hairy  below.  The  internal 
edges  of  the  under  mandible  (which  is  narrower 
than  the  upper),  are  serrated  or  channelled  with 
numerous  strix,  as  in  a  duck's  bill.  The  nos- 
trils are  small  and  round,  and  are  situated  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  and 
are  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  There  is  no  appearance  of  teeth  ;  the 
palate  is  removed,  but  seems  to  liave  resembled 
lliul  of  a  duck ;  the  tongue  also  is  wanting  in 
the  specimen.  The  ears  or  auditor)-  foramina 
are  placed  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  eyes ; 
they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes  of  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there  being  no 
external  ear.  On  the  upi^cr  part  of  the  head,  00 
each  side,  a  little  beyond  the  beak,  arc  situated 
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Iwo  smallLih  oval  while  spots,  in  the  lower  part 
of  each  of  which  arc  imbedded  the  eyes,  or  at 
least  the  parts  allotted  to  the  animal  for  some 
kind  of  vision ;  for,  from  the  thickness  of  the 
fur  and  smallness  of  the  organf,  they  seem  to 
have  been  but  obscurely  calculated  for  distinct 
vision,  and  are  probably  like  those  of  moles,  and 
some  other  animalj  of  that  tribe ;  or  perliaps 
even  subcutaneous  ;  the  whole  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  placed  not 
exceeding  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 

'  VVhen  we  consider  the  general  form  of  this 
animal,  and  particularly  its  bill  and  webbed  feet, 
we  shall  readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  resi- 
dent in  watery  situations;  that  it  has  the  habits 
of  digging  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
or  under  ground  ;  and  that  its  food  consists  of 
aquatic  plants  and  animals.  This  is  all  that  can 
at  present  be  reasonably  guessed  at ;  future  ob- 
nervations,  made  in  its  native  recions,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  afford  us  more  ample  information,  and 
will  make  us  fully  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  an  animal  which  differs  so  \Ti<lely  from 
all  other  quadrupeds,  and  which  verifies  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  observation  of  BufTon  ; 
vii.  that  whatever  it  was  possible  for  nature  to 
produce  has  actually  been  produced.  On  a  sub- 
ject so  extraordinary  as  the  present,  a  degree  of 
scepticiitm  is  not  only  pardonable  but  laudable ; 
and  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  that  I  al- 
most doubt  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes  with 
respect  to  the  structure  of  this  animal  s  beak ; 
yet  must  confess  that  I  can  perceive  no  appear- 
ance of  any  deceptive  preparation ;  and  the 
edges  of  the  rictus,  the  insertion,  &c.,  when  tried 
by  the  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  ren- 
der every  part  completely  moveable,  seem  per- 
fectly natural ;  nor  can  the  most  accurate  exa- 
mination of  expert  anatomists  discover  any 
deception  in  this  particular.' 

IJr.  Shaw  observes,  in  a  subsequent  volume, 
as  the  result  of  more  accurate  experiments,  that 
'  on  laying  open  the  parts  beyond  the  base  of  the 
bill,  it  appears  that  the  platypus,  like  Uie  ant- 
eaters,  is  furnished  with  small  bony  processes, 
resembling  grinding-teeth,  imbedded  in  the  gum, 
but  not  fastened  or  rooted  in  the  jaw :  of  these 
processes  there  are  two  on  each  side,  both  of  the 
upiwr  and  under  jaw.' 

riJVU'DIT,  n.  I.  J       Ut.  plauditc  (the  old 
Plau'dite.  S  demand  of  applause  made 

by  the  player,  when  he  left  the  stage).  Ap- 
plause. 

Sonie  men  Had  more  melody  in  discard  than  in  the 
aD^lic  quires  ;  yet  even  these  can  discern  music  in 
a  concert  of  piuuifiii,  eulogies  given  themselves. 

Decau  of  FLftti. 
True  wisdom  must  our  actions  so  direit. 
Not  only  the  last  plnwlii  to  expect.         Dcnham. 
She  would  so  ihiiinefully  (ail  in  the  la&t  act,  that 
instead  of  a  ftUndiu,  the  would  detetve  to  be  hisacd 
off  llic  stage.  Nan. 

FLAL'SIBLK,  ailj.  -\      Fr.  plitiuible,  jJausi- 
Pi.AUsiBiL'iir,  n, (./  bilili  ;  from  Ijxt.  jihiujo. 
PLAu'siBir.!iEs>,       \  Appiirenily   deserving 
PLA(;'sini.v,  lu/v.      i  of  praise  ;  such  a.s  gains 
Plau'sive,  o(/;.         J  praise  ;    specious;    ta- 
king; popular:  plaiisive  is  an  obsolete  adjective 
of  the  same  signiik-aiion,  and  all  llie  other  words 
Callow  the  above  seir  es. 


Go  you  to  Angcio,  answer  his  reqol 
platuibte  obedience,  agree  with  his 
point. 

His  plowinr  words 

He  scattered  not  in  ean  ;  but  grafted  i 

To  grow  there  and  to  boar, 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  levereod  thai 
and  more  advised  than  conlident. 

They  found  that  plaimiU  and  popular 
raising  an  army  to  fetch  in  delioqnents. 

All 

These  were  all  piaiutM*  aad  popular 
in  which  they,  who  most  desired  peace,  « 
upon  many  condocensioDS.  I 

I  hope  they  will  ptatuihlii  receive  oai  I 
candidly  correct  oor  miicoojcctares. 

The  notioo  of  man's  free  will,  and  Ihl 
sin,  bean  with  it  a  commendable  plainni 
tiftUneu. 

No  treachery  so  plamMe  is  that  wbick 
with  the  robe  of  a  guide.  £>' 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  d'u| 
jtUtuiiN*  arguments  on  either  side 

i'hou  canst  pfiiuiiWy  dispoti 

Supreme  of  seen,  of  angel,  man,  and ' 

llicy  could  talk  plautikly  aboat  what  Ih 
understand,  but  their  learning  lay  chiefly 

The  plau$iUentu  of  Amunianism,  an 
gruity  it  hath  with  the  principles  of  com 

Two  pamphlets,  called  the  managcn( 
war,  arc  written  with  some  ptatuihiliii/,  mal 
ami  direct  falsehoods. 

PLAUTUS  (.Marcus  Accius),  a  coa 
of  ancient  Rome,  bom  at  Umbria,  in  ' 
is  said  to  have  acquire<l  the  Agnomen 
from  having  splay  feet.     Ub  pai 
to  have  been  mean  ;  some  say  he  was 
a  slave.     Few  hcls  have  come  down 
illustrate  his  life.     He  came  to  li 
tained  not  only  fame  but  emolumeaC' 
dramatic  compositions,  which  wi 
about  a  century  and  a  half  befc 
era.     Plautus  is  said  to  have  acq< 
able   property,   and  to  hare  been 
order  to  increa.se  it,  to  engage  in  ti 
like  many  other   literary    specolal 
ceeded  so  ill  tliat  he  was  reduced 
poverty  as  to  hire  himself  as  a 
in  a  mill.     Yet  even  in  this  toi 
his  mind  remained   undepi 
Jiosed  three  comedies,     lie  died 
of  the  elder  C'ato's  cen,«orship, 
and  A.  A.C.  184.    There  are  twi 
extant,  though  not  all  entire 
of  bis  works  is  the  \'arionim  of 

PLAY',  p.  n.,  v.a.,  tc  n.  »■' 

Play'dOOS,  II.  (, 

Play'dat, 

Play'debt, 

Pi.ay'eb, 

Play'feliow, 

Pijiv'rvL, 

Play'dahi:, 

PtAt'tiOllSE, 
PLAY'ri.KASURIt, 
P|.ay'*o>ii:,  odj. 
Plav'so¥K!i(«»,  n. I. 

Pl.AY'TniKr..1l.  I. 

Pi  *^'\vl; ii.ia. 
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t:  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  use  such  an  in- 
t;  exhibit  diamalically;  act;  perform: 
I,  sport ;  amusement ;  assumed  appear- 
conceit ;  gaine ;  practice  of  gaming ;  ac- 
■ployment ;  office ;  agitation  or  motion ; 
I  actioa  or  motion  ;  a  dramatic  compo- 
t  pbiT  debt  is  used  particuhtrly  for  a 
tracte<l  in  gaming:  a  play-wright  for  an 
r  a  dramatic  piece  or  pieces  :  the  otlier 
ids  are  lulhciently    obvious    in    their 

Mple  lat  doim  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
>  flay,  Erodta. 

iiid  thy  wr>ant«  to  <tecV  out  a   man  who 
ing  pl'.vrr'  00  the  harp.  1  SimiiW  xvi.  16. 
^DM  O04icag«,  and  let  us  ptaii  the  men  for 
I.  2  SimiKf  X.  12. 

■vaU  fuh  have  playnihis  part  in  her  mind, 
d  io  ({iicstion  how  she  should  be  assured 
■■•  was  not  I'yiocles.  Sidnen. 

mtDfr.  as  after  I  knew,  in  secret  manner, 
Car  from  (he  place  where  wc  oppointcd  to 
■MBt  any  foul  /t/uy  that  might  i*  offered 

^B  plaeeil  to  fill  a  filthy  stage, 
tun  of  thonghtt  one  fonl  In  other  shewi, 
■t  jetls,  (enre  only  sorrow's  rage.        lit. 
■U  in  his  rhoire  of  his  friends,  or  rather 
■fa  friend  but  pla)(iclh'\ii,  of  whnm.  when 
ituj,  be  could  no  otheiwiso  rid  himself 
ISb(  them.  Id. 

^^  My  dearling  and  my  joy  ; 
j^^lf  me  lca«e  off  thi>  dreadful  p^'y. 
^H  SiKiner, 

^Bll  atitl  back  nnto  the  land  to  look, 
^K[f<M«n  aid  to  call ,  and  fear 
^Kef  the  waves.  Id. 

^Kf  yosag  man  to  school ;  look  where 
IRm*  i  'tis  a  pJayin;  day  I  src. 

SAiihjiftiie, 
■very  fool  can  plag  upon  the  word !      Id. 
■aity  and  cruelty  phg  for  kingijami, 
V  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.         Id. 
I  mother  ptav^i  false  with  a  smith.      Id, 
f  IhlBc  that  heard  him  plxg, 
Ike  billows  of  the  sea, 
iBg  their  beads,  and  then  lay  by  ; 
iKt  musick  is  such  art, 
W  cai*.  and  nief  of  heart, 
iTiilMu.  or  hearing  die. 

Id.   Henni  Vllt. 
A  ttijed  .Arthur,  and  i(  cannot  be. 
It  warm  life  plant  in  that  infant's  veins. 
Hid  John  should  entertain 
braath  of  rest.  Id.  King  John. 

1  all  in  sedges  hid, 
I  wanton  wiih  her  breath, 
I  play  with  wind. 

ShelupfaTt. 
(be  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 
I  (it  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us.   Id. 
Only  tliey, 
rtet  COOM  to  hear  a  merry  play. 
n\a  be  deceived.  Id.  Hnry  Vlll. 

fami  pieiates  oat  of  doors, 
t  jaat  iajurics,  devils  being  offcudcd, 
lajr<«r  housewifery.  Id.  OihtUa, 

KMaa  self  had  nut  then  crossed  the  eyes 
tf  fUfftllait.  Id.    Wmler't  Tale. 

m  iIm  yoatbs  that  thunder  st  a  plau-koutt, 
ivUnu  apples.  Id.  lUnry  VIII. 

fSMoanw  will  represent  the  voices  of 
lalwtwlw  so  to  life,  as  you  would  think 
ihoM  fitjm  themselves.  Dacm. 


Ife  takcth  a  kind  o( playplfature  in  lookinz  n|ion 
the  fortunes  of  others.  Id.  Euiyi, 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  flay, 
Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.        l)|if  Seng, 
Courts  are  theatres,  where  sonw  men  play 
Princes,  some  slaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day. 

l)onnr. 
I'hc  snake  bit  him  fast  by  the  tongue,  which  llierc- 
with  began  so  to  rankle  and  swell,  that,  by  the  lime 
he  had  knocked   tliis  foul  pt4>iirr  on  the  head,  his 
mouth  was  scarce  able  to  contain  it,  Caitu: 

Wherein  doth  our  practice  of  singing  and  placing 
with  instruments  in  our  cathedral  churches  dilH'r 
from  the  practice  of  David  !  I'earlmm. 

Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  delighted  himielf  only 
in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner.  IJ. 

'Tis  possible  these  Turks  may  fday  the  villains. 

Druham, 
Nature  hero 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  playrd  at  will 
Tier  virgin  fancies.  '  flilum. 

Two  gentle  fawns  at  ptaii.  Id. 

()  Castalio !  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart ;  and  like  a  tender  child. 
That  trusts  his  playlhing  to  another  hand, 
1  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 

Otwitu. 
He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing' 
his  best  play  to  Ix  in  the  dark,  and  that  all  his  o.ifely 
lay.iu  the  confusion  of  his  talk.  Tilhiin,,. 

He  hurries  me  from  the  playkosiwand  scenes  llirrn, 
to  the  beargarden.  "  SlUliuijIfi. 

iMen  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  arid  their 
lives,  as  they  do  with  their  cloatiiS.  Templr. 

Clid  like  a  country  snain,  be  piped,  he  sung. 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 

Drydrn. 
My  wife  cried  out  fire!  and  you  brxnight  out  your 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it. 

Id. 
Ev'n  kings  but  ptny  ;  and  when  their  pan  is  dooe. 
Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne.   Id. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human   na- 
ture, reprcsecting  its  humours  and  the  changes  of 
fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  dcliglit  and  in- 
struction of  mankind.  Id. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Can  last  no  longer  than  the  pmeot  sway  ; 
Uut  justifies  the  ncit  who  comes  in  play.         Id 
Thine  be  the  laurel;  then  ;  support  the  stage. 
Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  wc  may  see 
Vlnym  and  playt  reduced  to  second  infancy.  Id. 

Thus  said  the  player  god  ;  and  adding  art. 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  performed  his  part, 
She  though  t,  so  like  ber  love  tbe  shade  appears. 
That  Ceyi  spake  the  words.  Id. 

1  am  a  suSicicnt  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculous 
actions,  without  expecting  company  either  in  a  court 
or  piiyhtmM,  Id. 

^Vhcn  they  can  make  nothing  else  on't,  they  fiud 
it  tlic  best  of  tlieir  play  to  put  it  off  with  a  jest, 

/,'  FjlTan£f. 
In  arguing,  tiie  opponent  uses  comprehensive  and 
etpiivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  therefore  the 
answer  on  bia  side  makes  it  his  ;i/Hy  to  distinguish 
as  much  as  he  con.  Lorke. 

That  liberty  alone  gives  tbe  Iras  relish  to  their 
ordinary  playgamn.  Id. 

A  child  knows  his  Dune,  and  by  degreca  the  play* 
tliinff  of  a  little  more  advanred  aj^.  Id. 

1'be  joints  la*  let  eiactly  into  one  another,  that 
they  have  no  play  between  them,  test  liiey  shaka 
upwards  or  downwards.  Unm. 
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T.ife  1%  not  long  enough  for  a  cnqoelte  to  jilaii  all 
iici  uiclu  in,  Adiliioii'i  Spcclator, 

^>hc  has  several  i>laii<lebls  on  her  hand,  which  must 
be  discharged  very  suililenly.  Id. 

He  is  scandaliicd  in  youth  for  being  lively,  and  at 
childhood  for  being  pingful.  Id. 

He  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
flag  upon  it ;  the  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet. 

Id. 
The  settini;  sun 
Playt  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmets, 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  tin. 

Addison. 
Should  a  writer  give  the  full  plaii  to  his  mirth, 
without  regard  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers ; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  him- 
self. Jd.  FnehoUer. 
O  Richard, 
Would  fortune  calm  her  present  rage, 
And  give  us  plaj/thiiigf  for  our  age.  Prior. 
A  man   has  no  pleasure  in  proving  that  he  has 
pluiied  the  fool.                            Cidtier  on  ytiendthip. 
He  p'xy  a  liclUiog  straw  within  his  nose.     (rui/. 
BuH'ii  friends  advised  to  gentler  methods  with  the 
joung  lord  ;  but  John  naturally  loved  rough  ;i(uy. 

Athiitliiiot. 
There  are  multitudes  of  leases  upon  single  lives, 
and  pUydehti  upon  joint  lives.  Id. 

This  was  the  plau  at  which  Nero  staked  three 

thousand    two   hundred    and    twenty-nine    pounds 

three   shillings  and  four   pence   upon   every  cast  ; 

where  did  he  find  plavfellounl  Id. 

Cake  thy  harp  and  melt  thy  maid  ; 

Pity,  my  friend!  and  charm  the  channer. 

GrnntiUg. 
By   constant   laws,   ihe    food  is  concocted,    the 
heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  ji/'iy. 

Cheifnf. 
Enormous  monsters,  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
(jambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  plan. 

Pu/x. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  flay  upon  those 

I  despised,  than  to  triHe  with  those  1  loved.        Id. 

ilad  some  brave  chief  the  martial  scene  beheld 
By  Pallas  guarded,  in  the  dreadful  field, 
Might  darts  be  bad  to  turn  their  points  away. 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  iday. 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  !,een. 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men.         Id. 

Shakspeare.  whom  you  and  ev'ry  platiht'we  bill 
Stile  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will. 
For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despignt.  Id. 

Allow  him  but  the  ptayiking  of  a  pen, 
He  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  men .  Id. 

He  ended  much  in  the  character  he  had  lived  in  ; 
and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  be  applied 
10  him  fs  a  playwright.  Id. 

The  cleigyman  plet/t^  at  whist  and  swobben. 

SuHft. 
Visits,  playt.  and  powdered  beaux.  Id, 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
•Should  be  one  continual  playday  ; 
Balls  and  masquerades  and  shows. 

Id.  MiKtllama. 
Vours  was  a   match   of    common  good    liking, 
without    any  mixture   of    that   ridiculous  passion, 
which  has  no  being  but  in  ptagboolu  and  romances. 

Smfl. 
Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise. 
We  love  (he  ptay-place  of  our  earlier  days, 
The  scenii  is  inuching.  and  Ihr  heart  is  stone 
That  ft«b  not  at  thai  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 

Co«7ier. 


PLAYFAlll  (John),  a  distin; 
natural  philosopher  ami  mat' 
bom  at  Htrvienear  Dundee  in  1T49. 
was  n  ]>arDchial  clergyman ;  and,  Imviq 
his  education  at  the  university  of  St. 
our  author  received  ordination,  and  I 
to  his  father's  benefice  in  1772.  Me 
it  some  years  he  resigned,  and,  going 
burgh,  obtained  the  mathematical  cl« 
university.  In  1778  he  published  i| 
lo.<op1iic;il  Transactions  a  pa[>eron  lli« 
tic  of  Impossible  ( juanlitiea  ;  and,  d| 
tablishinent  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  S 
was  appointed  one  of  the  secrelariea. 
first  volume  of  its  Transactions  he  « 
an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writingrs  lA 
Stewart,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  K 
and  an  Essay  on  the  CauH-s  which  I 
Accuracy  of  Barometrical  MexsurenM 
also  contributed  to  several  of  the  a 
volumes.  Professor  Playfair  in  1816  1 
Alps  for  the  purpose  of  making  geol 
servations  on  the  structure  of  thote  II 
As  a  geologist  he' adopted  the  optnM 
James  liulton,  which  he  defended  in 
trations  of  tile  Huttontan  Theoiy^ 
death  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  July  SI 
Besides  the  productions  noticed,  be 
author  of  Elements  of  Geometry,  4 
Uutlines  of  Natural  Philosophy,  2  t 
numerous  articles  in  the  Eocydopad 
nica,  &c.  &c. 

PtAYFAiR  (William),  an  ingenioat 
and  author,  bom  in  the  ueighbourbooi 
dee,  1759,  and  brother  of  Mr.  profin 
fair,  was  originally  bound  to  a  mill-wii 
name  of  Mickle,  llie  celebrated  Mr.  J 
nie  being  his  fellow-apprentice.  At  i 
lion  of  his  indentures  he  went  to  Bif 
and  was  engaged  tliere  for  some  lim 
\\  att  as  a  draughtsman.  Going  to  the 
he  obtained  accidentally,  at  FranUii 
Alaioe,  a  description  of  a  telegraph  i 
erected  on  the  mountain  of  BelvUle, 
structing  two  working  models  of  t] 
ment,  sent  them  to  the  duke  of  Votk ;  K 
])lun  of  the  machine  first  became  \aifnt 
land.  He  successively  obtained  sevet 
for  useful  inventions.  After  residing  sol 
I^ndon  he  again  repaired  to  Paris 
erected  a  rolling  mill  on  a  new  plan, 
he  obtained  a  patent ;  but,  on  the  bil 
of  the  revolution,  becoming  obooxioui 
rere,  he  returned  to  England.  His 
and  works  are  so  numerous  that  it  bd 
possible  to  enumerate  them.  Tlia 
by  which  he  is  most  known  arc  The 
Breviary  ;  The  Commercial  and  Polit 
1786;  The  History  of  Jacobiriium,  171 
lical  Tables,  exhibiting  a  \'icw  of  all 
of  Europe,  4to,  1800;  an< 
the  causes  cf  thp  nrclinc 
and  powerful  N.ilions.  it. 
1807;  a  new  etliliun  ' 
of  Nations,  with  sui  | 
3  vols.  8vo.,  IHOtJ;  A 
L'nilcd  iitales  of  An 
French,  8«o.  1807;  IltiuiU  J  atn 
9  vols.   4lo. :  A  \indn.ation    of 
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I  HL;  Political  Portraits  in  tliis  New 
»«ls,  I8M;  and  France  as  it  is.  Mr. 
rwM  Mnmgly  attached  to  the  Pitt  school, 
Brniary  and  Atlas  display  coDsideralile 
tj,  in  siinply^ing  sUtistical  deUib.  He 
ibrnaiy  Itth,  1823. 

A,  •. ».    Old  Fr.  plaid ;  Belg.  pUit ;  Lai . 
titt  act  or  form  of  pleading  ;  things  of- 
in  pleading ;  apology ;  ex- 
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hare  all  penuaded  with  him  ; 
driTe  him  from  the  envious  pUa 
■M  af  jaMtcc  and  hu  hond.       Sluilupeart, 
Whta  BKb  occasions  are, 
lia  mmt  wtm  ;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare. 

DrnAdm. 
Tlwy  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme, 
iwwbh.  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
"^  -^-VMaas  flm  their  utmiwt  irigilaDce. 

Millm. 
The  fend,  with  necessity, 
■at* ■  flm,  escuscd  his  derilish  deeds.    Id. 
,       of  persons  was  expressed  in  jndicial 
il  g>*iAC  tash  lenteDce  in  favour  of  the  rich, 
0m  ttaying  to  hear  the  pUa,  or  weigh  the 
t  tke  poor's  cause.  KttiUwtU. 

\  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a 
i|[h  be  offers  the  old  plsuiiblc  fUa, 
joo,  which  he  cannot  help  unlesa 
.  oogbt  to  be  treated  as  the  common 
laaakiod.  Smjt. 

I  law,  is  what  either  party  alleges  for 
court,  in  a  cause  there  depending; 
ion  restrained  sense,  it  is  the  dcfend- 
Ner  to  the  plaintiff's  declaration.  Pleas 
By  divided  into  pleas  of  the  crown  and 

pAStCoMMOx  (says  judge  Blackstone), 
iMilt  M  are  carried  on  between  common 
IB  cMl  cases.  These  are  of  two  sorts  ; 
^tcM,  and  pleas  to  the  action. 
Kaa,  DiL.AtOBT, are  such  as  tend  merely 
er  pnt  off  the  suit,  by  questioning  the 
f  of  ike  remedy,  rather  llian  by  denying 
f ;  pleaa  to  the  action  are  such  as  dis- 
M17  oause  of  suit  They  are,  1.  To  the 
ha  of  ike  court ;  alleging,  that  it  ought 
M  plea  of  this  injury,  it  arising  in  Wales 
d  Ma  ;  or  because  the  land  in  question 
bat  demesne,  and  ought  only  to  be  de- 
bt the  lord's  court,  &c.  2.  "To  the  dis- 
F  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  whereof  he  is 
I  to  commence  or  continue  the  suit ;  as, 
I  an  alien,  enemy,  outl.iwed,  eicommu- 
Utiintcd  of  treason  or  felony,  under  a 
re,  not  in  rerum  naturt  (being  only  a 
Mnvo),  an  inbnt,  a  feme  couvert,  or  a 
litaMd.  3.  In  abatement ;  which  abale- 
lllMr  of  the  writ,  or  the  court,  for  some 
ime  of  them ;  as  by  misnamine  the  de- 
ithicb  is  called  a  misnomer;  giving  him 
•iMttioa,  as  esquire  instead  of  knight ; 
MMofform  inany  material  respect.  Or, 
^<bat  the  plaintiff  is  dead  ;  for  the  death 
party  is  at  once  an  abatement  of  the  suit. 
■<  to  the  jurisdiction,  to  the  disability, 
jltaMnt,  were  formerly  very  often  used 
dibiory  pleas,  without  any  foundation 
ind  calculated  only  for  delay  ;  hut  now, 
^aad  i  Aan.  c.  16,  00  dilatory  plea  is 


to  bo  admitted  without  affidavit  made  of  the 
truth  thereof,  or  some  probable  matter  shown  to 
the  court  to  induce  them  to  believe  it  true.  And, 
with  respect  to  the  pleas  themselves,  it  is  a  rule 
that  no  exception  shall  be  admitted  against  a  de- 
claration or  writ,  unless  the  defendant  will  in  the 
same  plea  give  the  ulaintiff  a  better ;  that  is, 
show  him  how  it  might  be  amended,  lliat  thetx; 
may  not  be  two  objections  upon  the  same  ac- 
count. All  pleas  to  the  junsdiclioo  conclude  tc 
tlie  cognizance  of  the  court  ;  praying  'judgment 
whether  the  court  will  have  farther  cogniiaocc  o 
the  suit.'  Pleas  to  the  disability  conclude  to  the 
person;  by  praying  'judgment,  if  the  said  A  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  answered.'  And  pleas  in 
abatement  (when  the  suit  is  by  original)  con- 
clude to  the  writ  or  declaration ;  by  praying 
'judgment  of  the  writ,  or  declaration,  and  that 
the  same  may  be  quashed,'  cassetur,  made  void, 
or  abated :  but,  if  the  action  be  by  bill,  the  plea 
must  pray  'judgment  of  the  bill,'  and  not  of  the 
declaration ;  the  bill  being  here  the  original,  and 
the  declaration  only  a  copy  of  the  bill.  When 
these  dilatory  picas  are  allowed,  the  cause  if 
either  dismined  from  that  jurisdiction,  or  the 
plaintiff  is  stayed  till  his  disability  be  removed ; 
or  he  IS  obliged  to  sue  out  a  new  writ,  by  leave 
obtained  from  the  court,  or  to  amend  and  new 
frame  his  declaration.  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  over-ruled  as  frivolous,  the  de- 
fendant has  judgment  of  respondeat  ouster,  or  to 
answer  over  in  some  better  manner.  It  is  then 
incumbent  on  him  to  plead. 

a.  Pleas  to  the  Actiok  are  to  answer  to  the 
merits  of  the  complaint.  This  is  done  by  con- 
fessing or  denying  it.  A  confession  of  the  whole 
complaint  is  not  very  usual  ;  for  then  the  de- 
fendant would  probably  end  liie  matter  sooner, 
or  not  plead  at  all,  but  suffer  judgment  to  go  by 
default.  Yet  sometimes,  after  tender  and  refusal 
of  a  debt,  if  the  creditor  harasses  his  debtor  with 
an  action,  it  then  becomes  necessary  for  the  de- 
fendant to  acknowledge  the  debt,  and  plead  the 
tender ;  adding  that  he  has  always  been  ready, 
tout  temps  prist,  and  is  still  ready,  encore  prist, 
to  discharge  it :  for  a  tender  by  the  debtor  and 
refusal  by  the  creditor  will  in  all  cases  discharge 
tlie  costs,  but  not  the  debt  itself;  though  in  some 
particular  cases  the  creditor  will  totally  lose  his 
money.  But  frequently  the  defendant  confesses 
one  partof  the  complaint  (by  acognovitactionem 
in  respect  thereof),  and  traverses  or  denies  the 
rest ;  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  expense  of  carrying 
that  part  to  a  formal  trial  which  he  has  no 
ground  to  litigate.  A  species  of  this  sort  of  con- 
fession is  the  payment  of  money  into  court: 
which  is  for  the  most  part  necessary  upon  plead- 
ing a  tender,  and  is  itself  a  kind  of  tender  to  the 
plaintiff;  by  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
per officer  of  the  court  as  much  as  the  defendant 
acknowledges  to  be  due,  togetlier  witti  the  cocn 
hitherto  incurred,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pense of  any  brtlier  prviceedines.  This  may  be 
done  upon  what  is  called  a  motion  ;  which  is  an 
occasional  application  to  the  court  by  the  parties 
or  their  coudwI,  in  order  to  obtain  some  rule  or 
order  of  court,  which  l>eromes  necessary  in  the 
progresa  of  ■  cans* :  and  it  is  iKually  ground«^l 
upon  ao  lAdavit  (the  perfect  Icnse  of  the  verb 
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aHido),  being  a  roluntarj'  oath  before  some  judge 
or  officer  of  the  court ;  to  evince  Ihe  truth  of  cer- 
tain facts,  upon  which  the  motion  is  grounded : 
though  no  sucli  affidavit  is  necessary  for  payment 
of  money  into  court.  If,  after  the  money  is  pnid 
in,  the  pUintiff  proceeds  in  his  suit,  it  is  al  his 
own  peril :  for,  if  he  does  not  prove  more  due 
than  is  so  paid  into  court,  he  shall  be  nonsuited 
and  pay  the  defendant's  costs  ;  but  he  shall  still 
have  the  money  so  paid  in,  for  that  the  defendant 
has  acknowledged  to  be  his  due.  To  ihis  head 
may  also  be  referred  the  practice  of  what  is  call- 
ed a  let  off;  whereby  the  defendant  acknowledges 
the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the  one 
hand  ;  but,  on  the  other,  sets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counlerbnlance  that  of  the  plaintiff, 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  part;  as,  if  the  plain- 
tiff sues  for  £10  due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  de- 
fendant may  set  off  £9  due  to  himself  for  mer- 
chandise sold  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  in  case  he 
pleads  such  set  off,  must  pay  the  remaining 
balance  into  court.  Pleas  that  totally  deny  the 
cause  of  complaint  are  citherlhe  general  issue,  or 
a  special  plea  in  bar.  1.  The  general  issue,  or 
general  plea,  is  what  traverses,  thwarts,  and  de- 
nies at  once,  Ihe  whole  declaration,  williout 
oflering  any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade  it. 
As  in  trespass  either  vi  et  armis,  or  on  the  case, 
'non  culpabilis,  not  gtiilty  ;'  in  debt  upon  con- 
tract, *  nihU  debet,  he  owes  nothing ;'  in  debt  on 
bond, 'non  est  factum,  it  is  not  his  deed;'  or 
an  assumpsit,  '  non  assumpsit,  he  made  no  such 
promise.'  Or  in  real  actions,  '  nul  tort,  no 
wrong  done ;  nul  disjieisin,  no  disseisin  ;'  and  in 
a  writ  of  right,  the  raise  or  issue  is,  that  '  the  te- 
nant has  more  right  to  hold  than  the  demandant 
has  to  demand.'  These  pleas  are  called  the  ge- 
neral issue,  becauie,  by  importing  an  absolute 
and  general  denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  decla- 
ration, they  amount  at  once  to  an  issue ;  by 
which  is  meant  a  fact  affirmed  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other.  2.  Special  pleas  in  bar  of 
the  plaintiff's  demands  are  very  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  defendant's  case. 
As,  in  real  actions,  a  general  release  or  a  6ne  ; 
both  of  which  may  destroy  and  bar  the  nlaintifTs 
title.  Or,  in  personal  actions,  an  accord,  arbitra- 
tion, conditions  performed,  nnnage  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  some  other  fact  which  precludes  the 
plaintiff  from  his  action.  A  justification  is  like- 
wise a  special  plea  in  bar;  as  in  actions  of  as- 
sault and  battery,  son  assault  demesne,  that  it 
was  the  plaintiffs  own  original  assault;  in  tres- 
pass, that  the  defendant  did  the  tiling  complained 
of  in  right  of  some  office  which  warranted  him 
so  to  do  ;  or,  in  an  action  of  slander,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  really  as  bad  a  man  as  the  defendant 
said  he  was.  Also  a  man  may  plead  the  statutes 
of  limitation  in  bar  ;  or  the  time  limited  by  cer- 
tain acts  of  parliament,  beyond  which  no  plain- 
tiff can  lay  his  cause  of  action.  This  by  the  sta- 
tute of  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  in  a  writ  of  right,  is 
sixty  years  :  in  assises,  writs  of  entry,  or  other 
possessory  actions  real,  of  the  seisin  of  one's  an- 
cestors in  lands ;  and  either  of  their  scsin,  or 
one's  own,  in  rent,  suits,  and  services,  fifty  years : 
and  in  actions  real  for  lands  grounded  upon 
one  s  own  seisin  or  possession,  sucb  possession 
must  liave  been  within  thirty  years.     By  slaL  1 


Mar.  St.  2,  c.  5,  this  limitation  doe*  not  4 
to  any  suit  fur  avowsoiu.  But  by  slaL  S^ 
I.  c.  2,  a  lime  of  limitation  was  exlenddf 
case  of  the  king ;  vii.  sinty  years  preced 
19lh  of  Tebruury  1623:  but  this  becon 
fectual,  by  efflux  of  lime,  tlie  same  date  < 
tation  was  fixed  by  stat.  9  Geo.  III.,  c. ) 
commence  and  be  reckoned  backwards,  f 
time  of  bringing  any  siiit  or  other  pix>ceMl 
cover  the  thing  in  question  ;  so  that  a  [ 
for  sixty  years  is  now  a  bar  even  against  1 
rogative,  in  derogation  of  the  ancient  1 
Nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi.  By  anotherJ 
21  .lac.  I.  c.  10,  twenty  years  is  the  limtr 
mitation  in  any  write  of  forroedon ; 
consequence,  twenty  years  is  also  tlie  lin 
in  every  action  of  ejectment;  for  do  ej« 
can  be  brought,  unless  where  the  lessor  I 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  enter  on  the  lands,  1 
Stat.  21  .lac.  1.  c.  16,  no  entry  can  be 
any  man,  unless  within  twenty  years 
right  shall  accrue.  Also  all  ii' 
(quare  clausum  frcgit,  or  olherv 
ver,  replevin,  account,  and  ca-it  ■  •.  .l  •. 
accounts  between  merchants  \  debt  on  iiii|4 
coiitnicl,  or  for  arrears  of  rent,  are  limited  k{ 
the  statute  last  mentioned  to  six  years  ifio^ 
cause  of  action  commenced  :  and  aclioni  tt  H 
sault,  menace,  battery,  mayhem,  and  impnM 
ment,  must  be  brought  within  four  yean,  ■■ 
actions  for  words  two  yean,  after  the 
committed ;  and  by  slat.  HI  Eliz.  c.  J,  all  1 
indictments,  and  informations,  upon  mnj  \ 
statutes,  wheie  any  forfeiture  is  to  tlie 
shall  be  sued  within  two  years,  and,  wta 
forfeiture  is  to  a  subject,  within  one  ytv.l 
tlie  offence  committed,  unless  when  ny  tM 
time  is  specially  limited  by  the  statute.  LM 
by  sui.  10  W.'lll.  c.  14,  00  writ  o^enor.M 
facias,  01  other  suit,  slull  be  brought  la  mM 
any  judgment,  fine,  or  recovery,  for  emtf,  ulM 
it  be  prosecuted  within  twenty  yean.  Tx  al 
of  these  statutes  of  limitation  u  to  prcwrvtA 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  prtvpni  Una  il 
numerable  perjuries  which  might  ensue  if  &l 
were  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  any  T"^ 
committed  at  any  distance  of  time.  V'f 
these  accounts  the  law  therefore  holds,  t 
rest  reipubllcir  ut  sit  finis  litium  :  and  1 
same  principle  the  .^^llelllan  laws  in  j 
hibited  all  actions  where  the  iiijary  v 
ted  five  years  l«:fore  the  complaint  » 
therefore,  in  any  suit,  llie  injury  or 
tion  happened  earlier  than  the  period  1 
limited  by  law,  the  defendant  may  plead  I 
tuies  of  limitations  in  bar :  as  upon  «a  I 
sit,  or  promise  to  pay  money  to  the  \ ' 
defendant  may  plead,  Non  assumput 
annus,  he  made  no  such  nrotniM 
years;  which  is  an  effectual  bar  to  tfaec 
An  estoppel  is  likvwi<%    '  "  ;>l«» 

which  happens  where  a  n  -u»  I 

or  executed  some  deed,  wliim  iu.:yt  urj 
him  from  averring  any  thing  to  the  oootraiT.  J 
if  a  tenant  for  years  (who  hath  no  (rMbeU)lrii 
a  fine  to  another  person.  Though  thtttoswdl 
10  strangers,  yet  it  shall  work  u  m  ati|pl ' 
the  cognizor ;  for,  if  I19  afterwards  briip  Ml 
UoD  to  recover  these  Undi,  aitd  hwf 
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he  »hall  thereby  be   stopped 

:  he  had  no  freehold  at  the  time, 

i  was  incapable  of  levying;  it.     The 

?iulitie3oraplea(which,aswell 
estoppels,  will  also  hold  equally, 
lis,  with  regard  to  other  parts  of 
Vv*,  I.  That  it  be  single  and  conlain- 
one  Dialler;  for  duplicity  begets  confu- 
lU  by  slat.  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16,  a  man, 
rof  the  court,  m,-iy  plead  two  or  more 
WUen  or  single  plejs  ;  as  in  an  action 
t  umI  battery,  these  three.  Not  guilty, 
It  dcmesue.  and  the  statute  of  limila- 
Thal  it  b«  direct  and  positive,  and 
tentative.  3.  That  it  hnve  convenient 
of  time,  place,  and  persons.  4.  That 
the  plaiotifTs  allegations  in  every  ma- 
at.  5.  That  it  be  so  pleaded  as  to  be 
if  trial.  Special  pleas  are  usually  in 
Alive,  sometimes  in  the  negative,  hut 
ft  advance  some  new  fact  not  mentioD- 
I  dadantion ;  and  then  they  must  be 
ibe  tnie  in  the  common  form : — '  And 
ftady  to  verify.' — This  is  not  necessary 
t  the  ^Jieral  issue,  those  always  con- 
lettl  deni.il  of  the  facts  beforeadvanced 
ber  party,  and  therefore  putting  him 
of  of  them. 

lor  THE  Crowx  are  all  suits  in  the 

I  Of  in  the  name  of  the  altorney-ge- 

Tof  the  Viog,  for  offences  commit- 

I  crown  and  dignity,  and  against 

I  Imson,  murder,  felony,  &c.    See 

HIST. 

B  IsnicTMKNT  is  the  defensive  matter 
f  k  criminal  on  his  indictment.  This 
1,  A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  ;  2.  A 
',  3-  A  ple2  in  abatement;  4.  A  spe- 
■  bar  ;  or,  5.  The  general  issue. 
n  to  the  jurisdiction  is  where  an  in- 
a  takeu  before  a  court  that  has  no 
;  of  the  offence  :  as  if  a  man  be  indict- 
ipe  at  the  sherifTs  loum,  or  fur  treason 
rut  sessions ;  in  these,  or  similar  cases, 
iccpt  to  t)ie  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
Mwering  at  all  to  the  crime  alleged, 
eraurrer  to  the  indictment  is  incident 

I  eases,  as  well  as  civil,  when  the  fact 
is  allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prisoner 
<  upon  some  point  of  law  in  the  indict- 
ihich  he  insists,  that  the  fact,  as  stated, 
my,  treason,  or  whatever  the  crime  is 

be.  Hius,  for  ui'lance,  if  a  man  be 
ar  feloniously  stealing  a  ^'rayhound; 
n  animal  in  which  no  valuable  property 
ida  and  tlicrefor«  it  is  not  felony,  but 

II  ItespaM  to  steal  it ;  in  this  case  the 
Ictad  may  demur  lo  the  indictment ; 
^be  felony,  Ihougli  he  confesses  the 
Btl.  Some  have  held,  that  if,  on  de- 
^ioint  of  law  be  .irljuilged  aitainsl  the 
le  nhall  hjve  jiidgmeni  and  execution, 
Icttd  by  verdict,  itut  this  is  denied 
who  hold  that  in  such  rase  he  shall 
d  and   received  lo  plead  the  general 

guilty,  after  a  demurrer  determined 
B>  Which  appears  the  more  reason- 
Me  It  is  clear,  that  if  the  prisoner  freely 
fact  in  court,  and  refers  it   to  the 


court  whether  it  be  felony  or  not;  and,  upon  llie 
fact  thus  shown,  it  appears  to  be  felony,  tlje 
court  will  not  record  the  (X)nfessiou,  but  admit 
him  afterwards  to  plead  not  guilty.  And  this 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  same  nature,  beins  fur 
the  most  part  a  mistake  in  point  of  law,  and  m 
the  conduct  of  his  pleading;  and,  though  a  man 
by  mispleading  may  in  some  cases  lose  his  pro- 
perty, yet  the  law  will  not  suffer  him  by  such 
niceties  to  lose  his  life.  However,  upon  this 
doubt,  demurrers  tuindictineuts  ate  seldom  used; 
since  the  same  advantages  may  be  taken  upon 
a  plea  of  not  guilty ;  ur  afterwards  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  when  the  verdict  has  esublishcd 
the  fact. 

III.  A  plea  in  abatement  is  principally  for  a 
misnomer,  a  wrong  name,  or  a  false  addition  to 
the  prisoner.  As,  if  James  Allen,  gentlemau,  is 
indicted  by  the  name  of  John  Allen,  esquire,  he 
may  plead  that  he  has  the  nime  of  James,  and 
not  of  John  ;  and  that  be  is  a  gentleman,  and 
not  an  esquire.  And,  if  either  fact  is  found  by 
a  jury,  then  thg  indictment  shall  be  abated,  as 
writs  and  declarations  may  be  in  civil  actions. 
Bui,  in  the  end,  there  is  Utile  advantage  accruing 
to  the  prisoner  by  means  of  these  dilatory  pleas : 
because,  if  the  exception  be  allowed,  a  new  bill 
of  indictment  may  be  framed,  according  to  what 
the  prisoner  in  his  plea  avers  to  be  his  true  name 
and  addition.  For  it  is  a  rule,  upon  all  pleas 
of  abatement,  that  he  who  takes  advantage  of  a 
Haw,  must  at  the  same  time  show  how  it  may  be 
amended.  Let  us  therefore  next  consider  a  more 
substantial  kind  cf  plea,  viz, 

IV.  Special  pleas  in  bar  ;  which  go  to  the 
merits  of  the  indictment,  and  give  a  reason  why 
the  prisoner  ought  not  lo  answer  it  at  all,  nor  put 
himself  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alleged. 
Tliesc  are  of  four  kinds :  a  former  acquilUil,  a 
former  conviction,  a  former  attainder,  or  a  par- 
don. There  are  many  otiicr  pleas  which  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  appeal :  but  these  are  ap- 
plicable to  both  appeals  and  indictments.  1. 
First,  the  plea  of  auterfoits  acquit,  or  a  former 
acquittal,  is  grounded  on  this  univenal  maxim 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  that  no  man  is 
to  be  brought  into  jeopardy  of  his  life,  more  than 
once,  for  the  same  offence.  And  hence  it  is  al- 
lowed as  a  consequence,  that  when  a  man  is 
once  fairly  found  not  guilty  upon  any  indicuueol 
or  other  prosecution,  liefore  any  court  having 
competent  jurisdiction  of  tlie  offence,  he  in;iy 
plead  such  acquittal  in  bar  of  any  subsequent 
accusation  for  the  same  crime.  2.  Secondly,  the 
plea  of  aulerfois  convict,  or  a  former  convic- 
tion of  the  same  identical  crime,  though  no 
judgment  was  ever  given,  or  perhaps  will  be 
(being  suspended  by  the  benefit  of  clergy  or 
other  causes),  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment. AnJ  this  depends  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  former,  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
twice  brouglit  in  dangor  of  his  life  for  one  and 
the  same  crime.  3.  Thirdly,  the  plea  of  auler- 
fois attaint,  or  a  former  attainder,  is  a  good 
plea  in  bar,  whether  it  be  for  the  same  or  any 
olhrr  felony.  For  wherever  a  roan  is  attainted 
of  felony,  by  judgment  of  death  cither  upon  a 
verdict  or  confession,  by  outlawry,  or  heretofore 
by  adjuration,  and  whciher  upon  an  apjieal  or 
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an  imlictment ;  he  muy  plead  juch  attainder  in  bar 
to  any  subsequent  indictmant  or  appeal  for  the 
same  or  for  any  other  felony.  And  this  because, 
generally,  such  proceeding  on  a  second  prosecu- 
tion cannot  be  to  any  purpose  ;  for  the  prisoner 
is  dead  in  law  by  the  hr^t  attainder,  his  blood  is 
already  corrupted,  and  he  has  forfeited  all  that 
he  had  :  so  tliat  it  is  absurd  and  superfluous  to 
endeavour  to  attaint  him  a  second  time.  Though 
to  this  general  rule,  as  to  all  others,  there  are 
some  exceptions  ;  wherein,  cessanle  ratione, 
cessat  et  ipsa  lex.  4.  Lastly,  a  pardon  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar ;  as  at  once  destroying  the  end 
and  purpose  of  the  indictment,  by  remitting  that 
punishment  which  the  prosecution  is  calculated 
to  inflict.  There  is  one  advantage  that  attends 
pleading  a  pardon  in  bar,  or  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, before  sentence  is  past;  which  gives  it  by 
much  the  preference  to  pleading  it  afler  sentence 
or  attainder.  This  is,  that  by  stopping  the 
judgment,  it  slops  the  attainder,  and  prevents 
the  corruption  of  the  blood  :  which,  when  once 
corrupted  by  attainder,  cannot  afterwards  be 
restored  otherwise  than  by  act  of  parliament. 

v.  The  general  issue,  or  plea  of  not  guilty, 
upon  which  plea  alone  the  prisoner  can  receive 
his  final  judgment  of  death.  In  CDse  of  an  in- 
dictment of  felony  or  treason,  there  can  be  no 
special  justification  put  in  by  way  of  plea.  As, 
on  an  indictment  for  murder,  a  man  cannot  plead 
that  it  was  in  his  own  defence  against  a  robber 
on  the  highway,  or  a  burglar ;  but  he  must  plead 
the  general  issue.  Not  Guilty,  and  give  this  spe- 
cial matter  in  evidence.  For  (besides  that  these 
pleas  do  in  effect  amount  to  the  general  issue  ; 
since,  if  true,  the  prisoner  is  most  clearly  not 
guilty)  as  the  facts  in  treason  are  said  to  be  done 
proditoriu  et  contra  ligeantis  sux  debitum  ;  and, 
in  felony,  that  the  killing  was  done  felonicc ; 
these  charges,  of  a  traitorous  or  felonious  intent, 
are  the  points  and  very  gist  of  the  indictment, 
iind  must  be  answered  directly,  by  the  general 
negative,  not  guilty;  and  the  jury  upon  the  evi- 
dence will  take  notice  of  any  defensive  matter, 
and  give  their  verdict  accordingly  as  elTectually 
as  if  it  were  or  could  be  specially  pleaded.  So 
that  this  it>,  upon  all  accounts,  the  most  advan- 
tageous plea  lor  the  prisoner.  \V  hen  the  prisoner 
ha.i  thus  pleaded  not  guilty,  non  culpahilis,  or 
nieiil  culpable,  which  was  formerly  used  to  be 
abbreviated  upon  the  minutes,  thus,  Non.  (or 
iiient)  cul.,  the  clerk  of  the  assiie,  or  clerk  of  the 
arraigns,  on  account  of  the  crown  replies,  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
prove  him  so.  This  is  done  by  two  monosylla- 
dIcs  in  the  same  spirit  of  abbreviation  cul.  prit : 
which  signifies  fir<t  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty 
(cul,  culpable,  or  culpabilis),  and  then  that  the 
king  is  ready  to  prove  him  so  (prit,  prtesto  sum, 
or  paratus,  veriiicare).  By  this  replication  the 
king  and  the  prisoner  are  therefore  at  issue  ;  for 
when  the  parties  come  to  a  fact  which  is  affirmed 
on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other,  then  they 
are  said  to  be  at  issue  in  {loint  of  fact  ;  which 
is  evidently  the  case  here,  in  the  plea  of  non, 
cul.  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  replication  of  cul. 
by  the  clerk. 

PLEACH,  f.  n.  Fr.  pletftr.  To  bend  ;  to 
interweave.    See  Flasii.    A  word  not  io  tise. 


Wouldest  thou  be  windowed  in  gttal  ^ 
see 
Thy  muicr  thus,  with  plfttlit  ams. 
llii  cormgible  neck  ' 

Steal  into  the  jtteacM 
Where  honey-sucklo,  ripened  by  tlicl 
Forbid  the  sua  to  enter. 
PLFJVry,  V.  n.  &  V.  a.-j      Fr.  pUmki 
Flead'aBLE,  tpUfftur  ;    IM 

PLtAD'EB,  i  leu.  pltyden 

Plead'inc.  '  Lat.  pUxxt.  ' 

before  a  court ;  speak  in  an  argumeot 
reason ;  be  offered  as  an  excuse :  H 
tive,  to  defend ;  allege ;  discuss ;  offer  \ 
pleadable  is,  that  may  be  alleged  in 
a  pleader  is,  a  legal  advocate;  any 
speaks  for  or  against  in  argument :  pM 
act  or  form  of  a  public  trial  or  discnd 
plead  not  guilty,  we  must  add,  with  f 
the  sentiment  in  tlie  extract  from  "  " 
it  probably  suggested  Paley's  exciue 
legal  falshood. 

0  that  ODO  might  fUad  for  a  man  with 
man  plradtih  for  bii  neighbour !  Ji 

Don  Sebastian  came  forth  to  inticat 
might  part  with   their    ornu   like 
told  him    that  they  could  not  jutly  , 
nations,  for  that  they  were  not  lawfal 

To  hii  accnsatioDt 
He  pUaM  still  not  guilty  ;  and  alM 
Many  sharp  reasons.    Shakipeim.  Hi 
Will  yon,  we  shew  our  title  to  the « 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  pitad  it  in  Ike 

If  you 

Would  be  your  country's  pitadtr,  yoairtl 
Might  stop  our  countryman.  UT  C 

A  man  may  pUad  not  guilty,  and  yet 
for,  by  the  law,  no  man  is  bound  to  aeciH 
so  that,  when  I  say  not  guilty,  tb*  meaai) 
I  should  say  by  way  of  piraphcaia,  I  I 
guilty  as  to  tell  you  ;  if  yon  will  briB{  ■ 
and  have  nu*  punished  for  this  yo«  U 
charge,  prove  il  against  me. 

If  nature  pUad  not  in  a  parent's  k 
PitT  my  tears,  and  pity  her  dool. 

1  ought   to  be  disrhugra  from  this  i 
because  this  privilegr  it  pltojablt  at  law. 

So  fair  a  plmdrr  any  cause  may  ft 
It  most  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoma 
that  is  pleadms  for  the  natural  power  of 
against  all  compact,  to  bring  for  pmeTi 
whcie  bit  own  account  foiuds  all  tb* 
compact. 

Of  beauty  ting ; 
Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  state. 
Plead  at  the  bar,  or  manage  a  dehal*< 
1'be  bncf  with  weighty  crimn  was  ^ 
On  which  the  pltadrr  much  enlarged. 

If  the  heavenly  folk  thould  know. 
These  pttadinyi  m  'he  court  below. 

Lawyers  tod  divines  write  down  tbod 
order  to  preach  or  pItad.  ll'aitt  wm 

He  was  treated  with  great  haiab 
but  declining  their  questions,  by  ylw^ii^ 
secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 

Oh  how  inscrutable  ire  tba  depths  aa 
the  human  heart '-  •aeOHr" 

me  a  charge  of  i''  f-iaaa 

and  impatience,  "i  ,    -V 

and  injuries,  my  own  heart  Bout 
accuiation,  aod  forced  la*  la 
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in  law,  are  the  mutual  alterca- 
Mtn  the  plainliff  and  defendant.  See 
,  St  IT,  and  Writ.  They  form  the 
I  or  stage  of  a  fact ;   and  at  present  are 

and  delirered  into  the  proper  ofiice  in 
ihoa^  forrnerly  they  were  usually  put 
■ir  counsel  ore  tenus,  or  vivii  voce,  in 
i  then  minuted  down  hy  the  chief  clerks 
BOtann ;  « hence,  in  old  law  French,  the 
tare  frequently  denominated  the  parol. 
of  these  is  the  declaration,  narratio,  or 
Kienlly  called  the  tale ;  in  which  the 
«ts  forth  his  cause  of  complaint  at  length: 
Iced  only  an  amplification  or  exposition 
rigioal  writ  upon  which  his  action  is 
with  the  additional  circumstances  of  time 
m,  when  and  where,  the  injury  was 
d.  In  local  actions,  says  judge  Black- 
MC  tiw  possession  of  land  is  to  be  reco- 

dumgt*  for  any  actual  trespass,  or  for 
;.,  aSecting  land,  the  plaintiff  must  lay 
mion  or  declare  his  injury  to  have  hap- 

Ibe  very  county  and  place  that  it  really 
ra ;  but  in  transitory  actions,  for  inju- 

might  have  liap(>ened  any  where,  as 
im*,  slander,  and  the  like,  the  plaintiff 
Mi  in  what  county  he  pleases,  and  then 

RLbe  in  that  county  in  which  the  de- 
Id.  Though,  if  the  defendant  will 
I  that  the  cause  of  action,  if  any, 
I  III  that  but  another  county,  the  court 
S  a  change  of  the  venue  or  visne  (that 
ami  or  neighbourhood  in  which  tlie  in- 
jdwtd  to  be  done),  and  will  oblige  the 
HiKlare  in  the  proper  county.  For 
1^9  Ilic.  n.  c.  2,  having-  ordered  all 
«  laid  in  their  proper  counties,  this,  as 
»conceived,empowcre<l  them  to  change 
I,  if  t«c)iiired,  and  not  to  insist  rigidly 
f  the  writ :  which  practice  began  in  the 
JaiDCs  I.  And  this  power  is  discre- 
*«(ci9ed,  to  as  not  to  cause  but  prevent 
tt  justice.  Therefore  the  court  will 
[•  ih*  Tenue  to  any  of  the  four  northern 
pnriout  to  the  spring  circuit;  because 
MHMt  are  holden  only  once  a  year,  at 
sf  nrnmer  circuit.  And  it  will  some- 
wre  the  venue  from  the  proper  juris- 
(specially  of  the  narrow  and  limited 
MM  •fiiggeslion,  duly  supported,  that  a 
JBpanial  trial  cannot  lie  had  therein.  It 
Dy  omal,  in  actions  upon  the  case,  to 
KTcnl  caws,  by  different  counts  in  the 
iarmtion ;  so  that  if  the  plaintiff  blls  in 
t  of  one,  he  may  succeed  in  another, 
action  on  the  case  upon  an  assumpsit 
I  aoid  and  delivered,  the  plaintiff  usually 
t  declares,  firsi,  u[)On  a  settled  and 
riee  between  him  and  the  defendant ;  as 
bwgaiiied  for  £30  :  and,  lest  he  should 
t  pmef  of  tins,  he  counts  likewise  upon 
■  fllebant ;  that  the  defendant  bought 
rfi^aad  l(ic«l  to  pay  him  so  much  as 
I  MHOuMy  worth  :  and  then  avers  that 
t  voftb  other  £30,  and  so  on  in  three 
ifecnl  tbapes ;  and  at  last  conclwles 
IniaK  Au  toe  defendant  had  refused  to 
tal  IMC  agtcemenls,  whereby  he  is  en- 


damaged to  such  a  value.  And  if  he  proves  the 
case  laid  in  any  one  of  his  counts,  though  he 
fails  in  the  rest,  he  shall  recover  proportional 
damages.  This  declaration  always  concludes 
with  these  words,  '  and  thereupon  he  brings 
suit,'  &c.,  inde  producit  seclam,  &c.  By  which 
words,  suit  or  secia  (a  sequendo)  were  anciently 
understood  the  witnesses  or  followers  of  the 
plaintifT.  For  in  former  times  the  law  would 
not  put  the  defendant  to  the  trouble  of  answering 
the  charge  till  the  plaintiff  had  made  out  at  least 
a  probable  case.  Out  the  actual  production  uf 
the  suit,  secta,  or  followers,  is  now  antiquated, 
and  has  been  totally  disused  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  though  the  form  still  continues. 
At  the  end  of  the  declaration  are  added  also  the 
plaintifTs  common  pledges  of  prosecution,  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe ;  which,  as  elsewhere  ob- 
served (see  WniT),  are  now  mere  names  of  form  ; 
though  formerly  they  were  of  use  to  answer  to 
the  king  for  the  amercement  of  the  plaintiff,  in 
case  he  were  non-suited,  barred  of  his  action,  or 
had  a  verdict  and  judgment  against  him.  For 
if  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  deliver  a  declaration 
for  two  terms  after  the  defendant  appears,  or  it 
guilty  of  other  delays  or  defaults  against  tlie 
rules  of  law  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  ac- 
tion, he  is  adjudged  not  to  follow  or  pursue  Ins 
remedy  as  he  ought  to  do ;  and  thereupon  a 
nonsuit,  or  non  prosequitur,  is  entered,  and  lie 
is  said  to  be  non  pros'd.  And  for  tlius  deserting 
his  complaint,  after  making  a  false  claim  or  com- 
plaint (pro  falso  clamore  suo),  he  shall  not  only 
pay  costs  to  the  defendant,  but  is  liable  to  be 
amerced  to  the  king. 

A  retraxit  differs  from  a  nonsuit,  in  that  the  one 
is  negative  and  the  other  positive :  the  nonsuit 
is  a  default  and  neglect  of  tlie  plaintiff,  and 
therefore  he  is  allowed  to  begin  his  suit  again 
upon  payment  of  costs;  but  a  retraxit  is  an  open 
and  voluntary  renunciation  of  his  suit  in  court ; 
and  by  this  be  for  ever  loses  his  action.  A  dis- 
continuance is  somewhat  similar  to  a  nonsuit ; 
for  when  a  plaintiff  leaves  a  chasm  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  cause,  as  hy  not  cootiDuing  the 
process  regularly  from  day  to  day,  and  time  to 
time,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  suit  is  discontinued, 
and  the  defendant  is  no  longer  bound  to  attend  ; 
but  the  plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing  out 
a  new  original,  usually  paving  costs  to  his  anta- 
gonist. When  the  plaintiff  has  slated  his  case 
in  the  declaration,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  de- 
fendant, within  a  reasonable  time,  to  make  hi' 
defence,  and  to  put  in  a  plea ;  or  else  the  plain 
tiff  will  at  once  recover  judgment  by  default,  o 
nihil  diet,  of  the  defendant.  Defence,  in  its 
true  legal  sense,  signifies  not  a  justification,  pro- 
tection, or  guard,  which  is  now  its  popular  signi- 
fication ;  but  merely  an  opposing  or  aenial  (from 
the  French  »erb  defeodre)  of  the  trutli  or  validity 
of  the  complaint.  It  is  the  contcstatio  litis  of 
the  civilians  :  a  general  assertion  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  no  ground  of  action ;  which  assertion  i; 
afterwards  extended  and  maintained  in  his  pica. 
Before  defence  made,  if  at  all,  cognitance  of  the 
suit  must  be  claimed  or  demanded  ;  when  aiiv 
person  or  body  corporate  has  the  franchise,  not 
only  of  holding  pleas  within  apaiticulai  limiiiil 
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jurisdiction,  but  alio  of  the  co^izancc  o(  pleu  ; 
anJ  thai  cither  without  any  worJs  exclusive  of 
other  courts,  which  entitles  the  lonJ  of  the  fran- 
chise, ivheiiever  any  suit  that  belongs  to  his  juris- 
diction is  commenced  in  the  court"  of  Westmin- 
»ter,  to  demand  the  cognizance  thereof ;  o-  with 
such  exclu<iive  words,  which  also  entitle  the  de- 
fendant to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Upon  this  claim  of  cognizance,  if  allowed,  all 
proceedings  shall  cease  in  the  superior  court,  and 
the  plaintiff  u  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  reme- 
dy in  the  special  jurisdiction.  AJ  when  a  scholar 
or  other  privileged  person  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  impleaded  in  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  for  any  cause  of  action  whatso- 
ever, unless  upon  a  question  of  freehold.  In 
these  cases,  by  the  charter  of  those  learned 
bodies,  conlirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  the  chan- 
cellor, or  vice-chancellor,  may  put  in  a  claim  of 
cognizance ;  which,  if  made  in  due  time  and 
form,  and  with  due  proof  of  the  facts  alleged,  is 
regularly  allowed  by  the  courts.  It  must  be  de- 
manded before  full  defence  is  made  or  imparl- 
ance prayed  ;  for  these  are  a  submission  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superior  court,  and  the  delay 
is  the  laches  in  the  lord  of  the  franchise ;  and 
it  will  not  be  allowed  if  it  occasions  a  failure  of 
justice,  or  if  an  action  be  brought  against  the 

{lerson  himself  who  claims  the  franchise,  unless 
le  has  also  a  power  in  such  case  of  making 
another  judge.  After  defence  made,  the  defend- 
ant must  put  in  his  plea;  but,  before  he  defends, 
if  the  suit  is  commenced  by  capias  or  latitat, 
without  any  special  original,  he  is  enlilled  to  de- 
mand one  imparlance,  or  liccntia  loqucndi ;  and 
may,  before  he  pleads,  have  more  granted  by 
consent  of  the  court,  to  see  if  he  can  end  tlie 
matter  amicably,  without  further  suit,  by  talking 
with  the  plaintiff ;  a  practice  which  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  a  principle  of  religion  in 
obedience  to  thai  precept  of  the  gospel,  '  agree 
with  thine  adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  this  gospel  precept  has  a  plain  reference  to 
the  Roman  law  of  the  XII.  tables,  whicli  ex- 
pressly directed  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to 
make  up  the  matter  while  they  were  in  the  way,  or 
going  to  the  prxtor;  in  viik  rem  nti  pacent 
oralo. 

There  are  also  many  other  previous  steps 
which  may  be  Utkeu  by  a  defenoant  before  he 
puis  in  his  pica.  Me  may,  in  real  actions,  demand 
a  view  of  the  thing  in  question,  to  ascertain  its 
identity  and  other  circumstances.  1  le  may  crave 
oyer  of  the  writ,  or  of  the  bond,  or  other  spe- 
cialty upon  which  the  action  is  brought ;  that 
is,  to  hear  it  read  to  him  :  the  generality  of  de- 
feiidnuls  in  the  times  of  .incient  simplicity  being 
supposed  incapable  to  read  it  themselves ;  wliere- 
npon  the  whole  is  entered  verbatim  upon  the 
record  ;  and  the  defendant  may  take  advantage 
of  any  condition  or  other  part  n(  it,  not  stated  in 
the  plaintilTs  declarxilion.  Inrenl  actions  also  the 
tenant  may  pray  in  aid,  or  cull  for  the  assistance 
of  another  to  help  him  to  plead,  because  of  the 
feebleness  or  imbecility  of  his  own  estate.  Thus  a 
tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  that  has  the 
inheritance  in  remainder  or  reversion;  and  an  in- 


cumbent may  ptny  in  aid  of  i}ie  y.. 
nary ;  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  join 
tion,  and  help  to  defend  the  title.  \'<. 
the  culling  In  of  some  person  to  anil 
lion,  that  hath  warranted  the  title  to  l| 
or  defendant.  This  is  still  made  ii4l 
form  of  common  recoveries,  which  ai 
on  the  writ  of  entry;  a  species  of 
relies  chieHyou  the  weakness  of  the 
who  therefore  vouches  another 
it.  If  the  vouchee  appears  he  is  mai 
instead  of  tlie  voucher ;  but,  if  he] 
makes  default,  recovery  shall  b«  hai 
original  defendant ;  and  he  shall 
e<]uivalent  in  value  atniinst  the  dehcid 
In  assizes,  indeed,  wbeie  tlie  piinci|l| 
is,  whether  the  demandant  or  his 
or  were  not  in  possession  till  the 
pened,  and  the  title  of  the  tenant 
all  discussed,  there  no  voucher  is 
the  tenant  may  bring  a  writ  of  wa 
against  the  warranter,  to  compel 
him  with  a  good  plea  or  defence,  or  d 
damages  and  the  value  of  the  land.  I 
against  the  tenant.  In  many  real  4 
brought  by  or  against  an  infant  uiidt 
twenty-one  y^ars,  and  also  in  acli< 
brought  against  him,  as  heir  to  any  d 
cestor,  either  parly  may  suggest  the 
the  infant,  and  pray  that  the  proceed 
deferred  tilt  his  full  age,  or,  in  the  1 
that  the  infant  may  have  his  age,  uxlt 
may  demur,  that  is,  that  the  pleidi 
stayed  ;  and  then  they  shall  not  proM) 
age,  unless  it  be  apparent  that  he  en 
judiced  thereby.  But  by  the  statute 
1,3,  Edw.  I.  c.  46,  and  of  GloucesKl 
c.  3,  m  writs  of  entry  sur  disseisin  i| 
ticular  ca.ses,  and  in  actions  au  cesi 
by  an  infant,  the  parol  shall  not  del 
wise  he  might  be  deforced  of  his  who 
and  even  want  of  maintenance  till 
age.  So,  likewise,  in  a  wnt  of  doH 
shall  not  have  his  age ;  for  it  is  ni 
the  widow's  claim  be  immediately! 
else  she  may  want  a  present  suhsisl 
shall  an  infant  patron  have  it  in 
since  the  law  holds  it  nei 
that  the  church  be  immed 
these  proceedings  are  over,  the  defi 
then  put  in  his  excuse  or  plea.  Sm 
man  is  allowed  to  plead  specially  ml 
amounts  only  to  the  general  issue,  vt 
iiial  of  the  charge;  hut  in  «ui-h  c 
plead  the  general  issue  in  terms 
whole  question  is  referred  to  a  jury 
defendant,  in  an  assize  or  action  in 
to  refer  the  validity  of  his  title 
rather  than  the  jury,  he  may  state  U 
cially;  and  give  color  '•■  '''•■  ..u...t.iri 
him  to  have  an  ap]n  a 

if  his  own  true  tul< 
ment  with  livery  from  A. 
entered  uii  the  lands  in  qu. 
this  by  itself,  as  it  amounit  iv  no 
general  issue.    But  he  may  alien 
provided   he   goes    farther,  and 
plaint  ifl'  claiming  by  color  of  a 
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J  witboat  livety,  entered ;  upon  whom  he 
i ;  asd  may  then  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
)  ooon  which  of  these  tvo  titles  i>  th>!  beit  in 

I  of  law. 

[  Wbeo  ibe  plea  of  the  defendant  is  thus  put  in, 
litdoti  pot  BinouDt  to  a  total  contradiction  of 
oo,  but  only  evades  it,  the  plainlifT 
'  jkmi  •g%to,  and  reply  to  the  defeudaDl'n 
Bdwr  tiaTersing  it,  i.  e.  totally  denying  it; 
■  an  action  of  debt  upon  bond,  the  de- 
t  plead  soWit  ad  diem,  that  he  paid  the 
/  wlm  due  ;  here  the  plamtifT  in  his  repli- 
I  may  totally  traverse  this  plea,  by  denying 
I  liw  defendant  paid  it :  or  he  may  allege  new 
»r  io  contradiction  to  the  defi-nJant'*  plea ; 
L  when  the  defendant  pleads  no  award  made, 
T  may  reply  and  set  forth  an  actual 
assign  a  breach :  or  the  replication 
I  and  avoid  the  plea,  by  some  new 
rot  distinction;  as,  in  an  action  for  trcs- 
if  upoo  land  of  which  the  plaintiff  is  seised, 
idcMadant  show  a  title  to  the  land  by  de- 
,  and  that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  enter, 
I  five  color  to  the  plamtifT,  the  plaintiff  may 
traverse  and  totally  deny  the  fact  of  the 
,  or  he  may  confess  and  avoid  it  by  re- 
'  It  true  it  is  that  such  descent  happened, 
,itnc<  the  descent,  Uie  defendant  himself 
the  lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  term  of 

I  Tolfct  replication  the  defendant  may  rejoin  or 

I  lata  answer  called  a  rejoinder.    The  plain- 

■f  aatwer  the  rejoinder  by  a  sur-rcjoinder ; 

which  the  defendant  mny  rebut,  and  the 

•tiff  answer  liim  by  a  sur-rebuller.     Which 

,  replications,  rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders,  re- 

,  and  sur-rebulters,  answer  to  the  excei^ 

yteplicatio,  duplicatio,  triplicatio,  and  quadru- 

'      I,  of  the  lloman  laws.    The  whole  of  this 

I  is  denominated  the  pleading  ;  in  the  se- 

>  of  which  It  must  be  carefully  obscrv- 

1 10  4(parl  or  vary  from  the  title  or  defence 

"*!•  pom  has  once  insisted  on.     For  this, 

(ailed  a  departure  in  pleading,  might 

eadless  altercation.    Tnerefore  the  re- 

■uat  support  the  declaration,  and  the 

r  must  support  the  plea,  without  depart- 

«at  of  it.    As  in  the  case  of  pleading  no 

I  node,  in  consequence  of  a  bond  of  arbitra- 

,  lu  whidi  the  plamtifT  replies,  setting  forth  an 

I  award  ;  now  ilie  defendant  cannot  rejoin  that 

r formed  this  award  ;  fur  such  rejoinder 
an  entire  departure  from  his  original 
wbicli    illeged  that  no  such  award   was 
ibvtfbre  he  has  now  no  other  choice  but 
tne  the  hct  of  the  replication,  or  else  to 
apon  the  law  of  it.     Agam,  every  plea 
be  simple,  entire,  connected,  and  confined 
c  single  point ;  it  must  never  be  entangled 
It  variety  of  distinct  independent  answers  to 
matter,  which  must  require  as  many 
at  rrplies,  and  introduce  a  multitude  of 
I  opoa  one  and  the  same  dispute.     For  this 
1  oftca  embarrass  the  jury,  and  sometimes 
tt  itself,  and  at  all  events  would  greatly 
the  expense  of  the  parties.     Yet  it  fre- 
tly  isex^iedient  to  plead  in  such  a  manner 
klo  avoid  any  implied  admission  of  afact  which 


cannot  with  propriety  or  safety  be  positively  kf" 
firmed  or  denied.  And  this  may  be  done  hv 
^hat  is  called  a  protcsution,  by  which  the  party 
interposes  an  oblique  allegation  or  denial  of  some 
fact,  protesting  that  such  a  matter  does  or  does 
not  exi&t ;  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  direct 
affirmation  or  denial.  Sir  Edward  Coke  has 
defined  a  protestation  to  be,  '  an  exclusion  of  a 
conclusion ;'  for  the  use  of  it  is,  to  save  the  party 
from  being  concluded  with  respect  to  some  fact 
or  circumstance  which  cannot  be  directly  affirmed 
or  denied  without  falling  into  duplicity  of  plead- 
ing, and  which  yet,  if  he  did  not  thus  enter 
his  protest,  he  might  be  deemed  to  have  tacitly 
waived  or  admitted.  So  if  a  defendant,  by  way 
of  inducement  to  the  point  of  his  defence,  alleges 
a  particular  mode  of  seisin  or  tenure  wh,ch  the 
plaintiff  is  unwilling  to  admit,  and  yet  desires  to 
take  issue  on  the  principal  point  of  the  defence, 
he  must  deny  the  seisin  or  tenure  by  way  of  pro- 
testation, and  llien  traverse  the  defensive  matter. 
So,  lastly,  if  an  award  be  set  forth  by  the  plain- 
tiff, and  be  can  assign  a  breach  in  one  part  of  it, 
and  yet  is  afraid  to  admit  the  performance  of  the 
rest  of  the  award,  or  to  aver  in  general  a  non- 
performance of  any  part  of  it,  lest  something 
should  appear  to  have  been  performed,  he  may 
save  to  himself  any  advantage  he  might  herealler 
make  of  tlie  general  non-performance,  by  alleging 
that  by  protestation  he  can  plead  only  the  non- 
payment of  the  money.  In  any  stage  of  the 
pleadings,  when  either  side  advances  ur  affirms 
any  new  matter,  he  usually  avers  it  to  be  true ; 
'and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify. '  On  the  oilier 
hand,  when  either  side  traverses  or  denies  the 
fikcls  pleaded  by  his  antagonist,  lie  usually  ten- 
ders an  issue,  as  it  is  called ;  the  language  of 
which  is  different  according  to  llie  parly  by  whom 
it  is  tendered  ;  for  if  the  traverse  or  denial  come 
from  the  defendant,  the  issue  is  tendered  in  this 
manner:  'And  of  this  he  puts  himself  upon  the 
country,'  thereby  submitting  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  his  peers ;  but  if  the  traverse  lies 
upon  the  plaintiff,  he  tenders  the  issue  or  prays 
the  judgment  of  the  peers  against  the  defendant 
in  another  form ;  thus,  '  and  this  he  prays  may 
be  enquired  of  by  the  country. '  But  if  either 
side  pleads  a  special  negative  plea,  not  traversing 
or  denying  any  thing  that  was  before  alleged, 
but  disclosing  some  new  negative  mutter;  as 
where  the  suit  is  on  a  bond  conditioned  to  per- 
form an  award,  and  the  defendant  pleads  nega- 
tively that  DO  aviard  was  made;  he  tenders  no 
issue  upon  this  plea,  because  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear whether  the  fact  will  be  disputed,  the  plain- 
tiff not  having  yet  asserted  tlie  existence  of  any 
award  ;  but  when  the  plaintiff  replies,  and  sets 
forth  an  actual  specific  award,  if  then  the  defend- 
ant traverses  the  replication,  and  denies  the  mak- 
ing of  any  such  award,  he  then,  and  not  before, 
tenders  an  issue  to  the  plaintiff.  For  when,  in 
the  course  of  pleading,  they  come  to  a  point 
which  is  affirmed  on  one  side,  and  denied  on  the 
other,  they  arc  then  said  to  be  at  issue;  all  their 
debates  being  at  last  contracted  into  a  tingle 
point,  which  must  now  be  determined  either  m 
nvor  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant,  Si-e 
Issvc 
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\  Fr.  pluisaiice,  plui- 
tant,  plaire ;  Sjian. 
placer;  Port,  pliaer; 
Ital.  piaccre ;  Lat. 
placeo.  Gaiety ; 
.mirth ;  delight ;  plea- 
jsant  is,  delightful ; 
gay  ;  lively  ;  grateful 
tu  the  senses  .trifling: 
pleasantly,  pleasant- 
ness, and  pleasantry, 
follow  these  senses ; 


PLEAS'ANCE,«.i. 
Pleas'aNT,  adj. 
Pleas'amtlt,  ndv. 
Plcas'amtness,  n-  t. 
Plcas'antry, 
Please,  v.  a.  tc  v.  n. 
Plzas'eb,  n.  I. 
Pleas'ikglt,  tulv. 
Pleas'inckess,  n.  j. 
Plcasc'man, 
Pleas'ube,  n.  I.  &  V.  a. 
PtEAs'i'iiEri'L,  adj. 
but  the   hitter   has  a  particular  application  to 
pleosant  or  sprightly  talk ;  or  a  sprightly  saying : 
to  please  is,  to  gratify  ;  delight ;  accommodate ; 
humor ;  content ;  obtain  favor  from  ;  '  be  pleased 
vith,'  to   approve;   favor:  'to  be  pleased,'  to 
like :  as  a  verb  neuter,  to  aflbrd  pleasure  ;  gain 
approbation ;  like ;  choose  ;  condescend  or  com- 
ply :  a  pleaseman  i.s.  a  sycophant ;  an  officious 
parasite:  the  other  derivatives  follow  the  various 
senses  of  please. 

I  bare  seen  thy  face,  aaii  ihou  wast  pitaied  with 
me.  Gentiii, 

The  Lord  taketh  piraiun  in  them  that  fear  him, 

Paalmt. 
How  good  and  how  pltaunt  it  is  for  brethren   to 
dwell  in  umiy !  Id. 

He  will  do  his  fltamn  on  Babylon. 

/»iia/i  xlviii. 
This  in  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  plmui. 

Matthew. 
Things,  thus  set  in  order, 
Shall  further  thy  harvest,  and  pleamrt  thee  best. 

Tutier. 
Doth  not  the  pleanntntu  of  this  place  carry  in 
iucif  sufficient  reward  ?  Sidneii. 

The  lovely  plramnce  and  the  lofty  pride 
Cannot  expressed  l>e  by  any  art.  Sptrurr, 

Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths, 
to  steal  away  their  brains!  that  we  should  with  joy, 
pletuunce,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  ours«lves 
into  beasts !  Siakiprare. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pttatant  vicei 
Make  iustrurocnts  to  srourge  us.  /d. 

Doctor  Pinch, 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  pltaie  you  what  you  will  demand.    Id. 
Vlease  you,  lords, 
Id  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.    Jd, 
Some  carry-tale,  somep/tfoic-nmn,  some  slight  xany, 
That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh. 
Told  our  intents.  Id.  Xow'i  Ijibour  I^st. 

Convey  your  pleatwtt  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold.  ShaksptaTt. 

t'se  your  pUaiwre  ;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  H. 

I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  that  I 
cannot  pltatun  such  an  honourable  gentleman. 

ShaJuptoTt. 
Planting  of  orchards  is  very  pro&Uble,  as  well  as 
plealfiraUt.  Baam. 

When  the  way  of  pUasuring  and  displeasuring 
lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  shoald  be 
overgreaU  /j. 

This  country,  for  the  fniitfulneat  of  the  land  and 
the  convcnicncy  of  the  sea.  hath  been  reputed  a  very 
commodious  and  pirasurrful  country.  AUel, 

I'leatingly  troublesome  thought  and  rcmembranct 
have  been  to  me  since  I  left  you.  SmUhig. 

Nay,  the  birds  rural  musick  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free, 
As  if  they  sung  lo  pltuiun  you.  CwUii. 


King  James  was  wont  plaoci^a  (A  m,  t)iu  ta  J 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  gives  hibSiMmu]  «ta  J 
could  neither  write  nor  read.  fluss. 

Verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pItamU  fttm. 

MUlm 
Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  < 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tm  rftawmffit  lo  ihim.  U.  I 

What  next  1  bring  shall  plmm 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  bean's  dcaire.  U.  1 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pUutmt.  Hi 

Thus  to  herself  she  pUaMtrnglii  bena.         U,| 
It  affords  a  pltamniU  habitatiOD  u  cnsy  i 
and  that  is  the  line  cdiptick. 

Brvwru'i  Vulftr  En 
We  ascribe  not  only  effects  depending  on  tke  i 
tural  period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calcaUluM^  i 
such  as  vary  at  pttanirr,  but  confiim  < 
uncertain  account  of  othen.  Unww.^ 

He  would  fain  put  on  some  |i(MJimriMW.  bat  < 
not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation.  7iiU>«  J 

Nothing  is  dilbcult  to  love  :  it  will  mak*  s  i 
cross  his  own  inclinations  to  pleatun  tbos  vhi 
loves.  Ii.| 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters 
to  recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  vW  | 
feclly  understood  the  rules  of  painting. 

ihytr»  t  Dufmnf. 
1  found  something  that  was  more  p^n^  ii  >' 
than  my  ordinary  productions,  "^ 

I'he  end  of  the  artist  is  plaam^Uf  to  4 
eye. 

liaise  tempests  at  your  pimmrt. 
They,  who  would  prove  tlieir  idea  of  iofiailtkl 
positive,  seem  to  do  it  by  a  ;Wn>Mii<  atguaaat,  I ' 
from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being  i 
the  negation  of  it  is  positive. 

W  c  can  at  pleamre  move  several  parts  of  i 
dies.  U,| 

There  are,  that  the  compounded  Said  draia, 
From  different  mixtures  ;  so  the  blended  stren 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleatmrahU  medley.  ^U^l 

It  was  refreshing,  but  composed,  lilw  the  flmt 
tint  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  sfa 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  plrtmrt  in  the 
others,  is,  that  poor  spiiiicdness  that 
guilt.  , 

In  all  thy  bumoura,  whether  grave  or  oeUaw, 
Thou'n  such  a  touchy,  U^y,  pleamml  fcUow. 

I'he  harshness  < 
and  smoothed 
uttitni.  n 

The  grave  abound  in  pteammtrm,  ll«  Ml  ii  I 
partees  and  poiou  of  wit.                   U>  ^    '  ~ 
Our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  cnjovs  the  pUimmltU  taita.     

Let  neither  the  power  or  >|ualiiy  of  lb*  gnu,  ( 
the  wit  of  the  pf«uun(,  prevail  with  as  to  flsiM  t 
vices,  or  applaud  the  prolaoeneas  of  wkkcd  aa, 

All  the  land  in  their  domi&ioAi,  biiiv  aen 

conquest,  was  disposed  by  tbcflk  BOOaraiM  1*  I 

pttatun.  jlrf    ' 

Eustathius  IS  of  opinion,  that  Ulynaa  (paks^<*> 

unlln  to  F.lpcnor.  BMW- 

Leave  such  tu  mile  with  more  gnoi  aal  aa^ 

Whom  folly  plntfi.  and  what*  foUais  pUmt.  A|k 
He  gains  all  poiuu,  who  plmagty  coafn^s. 

Surprises,  varies,  and  cooreaU  th«  )in«M^        H. 
In  hollow  caves  sweet  Ta  U\<f  •iu<<^  l«s; 

Her  namr  with  plrasuiv^  <  .,%(  |^  •!■*• 

Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  , 


!ss  of  reasoning  is  not  a  littW  is* 
by  the  infusions  of  mink  aal  { 
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lint  1  ieirnt  were,  to  exnmi  my 

■  wvMfttmm  to  ^ve  me  my  libeny. 

Hmft, 
at  cavil,  {eiteriag  with  disease, 
I  orra—irrilx,  no  geaios  pUmt. 

WItuit'M  Poems. 

EimiJ  Me  her  tender  brood, 
ba  flmmtn  of  the  wood, 
hah  frees  leaves  bedewed, 
e  theetrly  moroin);.  Buna, 

•  wbeett  round  the  motley  crowd, 
>  poor,  the  poor  beconte  pane  proud ; 
ibour,  and  man's  weaknesn  such, 
boai  too,  and  tires  a*  much.    Cawpir, 

'AS,  N.  i.  h  adj.  Fr.  pltbeitn  ;  Lat. 
ae  of  the  lower  people :    vulgar; 

flilm»m  tf  they  be  senators. 

StiaJupeaTt, 
of  moaldable  and  not  inouldable, 
(iesible,  ore  pUUian  notions. 

Bacon. 
to  {vdens,  so  are  tumults  to  parlia- 
ooncourses  to  publick  counsels, 
Hing  Charla. 
Ihrongb  the  midst  unmarked, 
rm  flftti»n  angel  militant 
)wett  order,         Milton  »  Partutiit  hott. 

■  not  the  vengeance  I  designed. 

Bid  uwu  a  buc  pUbetan  mind  !    Drvden. 
least  iRlrrvals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  be- 
"klcs  and  the  fUbnaiu  would  revive. 

Sitijt. 

ts.  The  aDcient  Romans  were  di- 
|atricians  and  plebeians.     The  dis- 

■  niKle  by  Komuluj  the  founder  of 
bo  confined  all  dignities  senatorial, 
iry,  and  sacerdotal,  to  the  mnk  of  |>a- 
But  to  prevent  the  seditions  which 
liitrtiun  (nielit  produce  through  the 
l^^gber  order  and  the  envy  of  the 
Hkavoured  to  engage  them  to  one 
^Kteiprocal  lies  and  obligations, 
•uo  wxi  allowed  to  choose  out  of  the 
^Mtriciiin;  a  protector,  who  shoulit 
^(•»ist  him  with  his  interest  and 
^B  to  defend  him  from  oppression. 
Hdts  were  called  patrons;  the  pro- 
H  But,  though  the  attachment  lie^ 
palrons  and  clienli  continued  invio- 
nre  600  years,  vet  during  the  republic, 

■  between  thepalrician!iand  plebeians 
frequent  and  violent..     See  Uomc. 

iV  GaMts,  in  antiquity,  were  cele- 
ba  RoiMn  people  in  remembrance,  as 
l^lfacir  reconciliation  with  the  patri- 
^BeipuUion  from  the  city,  A.  U.C 
j^^ing  to  otliers,  to  commemorate 
Ettttianof  the  kingly  power,  A.  V.  C 
commenced  on  the  seventh 
Uecembrr,  and   continued 

•'  tlH. 

|Mrv  1 1 1 1 '  S,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
^K  order,  and  didynamia  class  of 
^■I  order  forty-fecond,  verticillatir  : 
^nioiis.  short,  and  bilabiatcd ;  the 
iV»hich  IS  large,  oval,  and  bent  up- 
I  mferior  lip  is  quadnfid,  and  divided 
leiBi* :  con.  is  monopetalous,  ringent, 
I  back;  ih«  labiv  look  different  ways, 
bs  hatt  <d  the  tube  there  a  a  necta- 
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rium  like  a  spur :  the  filaments  are  in  a  declining 
situation,  with  simple  anthene  :  the  stylus  fili- 
form ;  tiie  stigma  bifid.  It  has  four  aeeds  co- 
vered only  by  the  calyx.  There  are  two  species, 
vir.— 

1.  P.  ihiticosus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     It  ilowen  from  June  to  September. 

3.  P.  punciatus,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  flowers 
from  January  to  May. 

PLECTUL'M,  irXifcrpov,  in  ancient  music,  a 
small  piece  of  wood  or  ivory  used  by  the  ancients 
in  playing  upon  tlie  lyre,  crooked  and  pointed  at 
both  ends,  in  using  which  there  was  more  spirit 
given  to  the  tone,  and  less  danger  of  hitting  the 
wrong  string  than  by  using  the  finger. 

PLEDGE',  n.  J.  &  ».o.  Vt.  pUite, plrifcr ; 
barb.  Lat.  pUgiutm.  Any  thing  plighted  or  put 
to  pawn  ;  a  gage ;  security ;  surety  ;  bail :  to 
put  in  pawn  ;  secure  by  pawn  or  pledge  :  hence 
invite  to  drink,  in  which  anciently  he  who  gave 
the  invitation  pledged  himself  for  hu  frieiid's 
safety. 

These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied ;  the  grot 
humility,  ual,  and  devotion,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  (hem,  was  in  all  men's  opinion  a  pUdg*  of  their 
harmless  meaning  Hotlctr, 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons  ; 
There  is  my  plcdgi,  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

ShdbpMT*. 
The  fellow,  that 
Parts  bread  with  him,  and  pIfJgrt 
The  bre.ith  of  him  in  a  divided  dranght. 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him.        Id.   Timan. 
What  purpose  could  tliere  be  of  treason,  when  itie 
Guianians  ollcred  to  leave  pUJgm,  six  for  one  I 

BaUigK, 
1'hat  flexanimous  orator  began  the  king  of  ilome- 
bia's  health  ;  be  presently  pltJgfd  it.  Hourt. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick  -,  this  whining  luvc  despise; 
PUdf  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  best  wise. 

dirf<y. 
That  voice  their  liveliest  fitdf 
Of  hope  in  fear*  and  dangerx.  Uillon. 

Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  ihy  return, 
,And  at  thy  plexigtt'  peril  keep  thy  day.  Dryien, 
M"iey  is  necessary  both   for  counters   and    for 
tMt".  and  carrying  with  it  even  reckoning  and  te- 
curily.  Lacltt. 

Tiie  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  Moses  was  intended  for  a  type  and  pW);* 
of  a  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  to  come  by 
Christ.  .Vr<Mii. 

liymen  shall  be  atoned,  shall  join  two  hearts. 
And  .\riben  shall  lie  the  fJ«(«f  of  peace        fiJwr. 
-Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  yra  away  ; 
lie  pItdgrHxi  to  the  knight  ;  the  knight  bad  wit. 
So  kept  the  diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

Pofir, 
Time  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  the  day 
^V'llh  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray  ' 
The  practic-e  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  fUdgt  be  gave  for  a  consistent  part. 
Nor  could  he  daie  presiimptaoualf  displease 
A  power,  confeaaed  so  lately  oa  bia  kiMaa, 

Otmfir. 
PtEiKc  in  Law.    SeePawx. 

PLEDG ET,  n.  i.  Beig, ^tgg'''-  A  imall 
mass  of  lint. 

I  applied  a  good  /MfM  of  baailiooo. 
Ifianaaa'i 
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Pledget,  Bolster,  or  Compress  «»  »"feery> 
iia  kind  of  flat  tent  laid  over  a  wound  to  imbibe 
the  superfluous  liumon,  and  to  keep  it  clean. 

PLEI'ADS,  n.  ».  1      Lat.  BictaJes;  Gr.  irXii- 

Plei'aues.  i  aJif.    A  nurtliem  constel- 

lation ;  the  seven  stars. 

Canst  tliou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Vltiadn, 
or  loose  tlie  bands  of  Orion  ?  Job.  xxxvii.  31. 

The  pUiades  before  him  danced. 
Shedding  sweet  influence.  Milion. 

Then  sailors  quartered  heaven,  and  found  a  name 
For  pUiadi,  hyads,  and  the  northern  car.      Dryden. 

Pleiades,  in  astronomy,  an  assemblage  of 
seven  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constellalion  Tau- 
rus. They  are  thus  called  from  the  Greek  rXttv, 
navigare,  to  sail ;  as  bein^  terrible  to  mariners, 
by  reason  of  tbe  rains  and  storms  that  fre<]neiitly 
rise  with  them.  Tlie  I^alins  called  them  vertiiliir, 
from  ver,  spring  ;  because  of  their  rising  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  largest  is 
of  the  third  magnitude,  and  is  called  lucida 
pleiadum. 

Pleiades,  in  the  mythology,  the  seven  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas  kin^  of  Mauritania,  and  Pleione, 
thus  called  from  their  mother.  They  were  Main, 
Electra,  Taygetc,  Asterope,  Merope,  Halcyone, 
and  Celoino ;  and  were  also  called  Allanlides, 
from  their  father.  These  princesses  were  carried 
off  by  Busiris,  kins;  of  Egypt;  but  Hercules, 
having  conquered  him,  delivered  them  to  their 
father ;  yet  they  afterwards  suffered  a  new  perse- 
cution from  Orion,  who  pursued  them  fiveyeais, 
till  Jove,  being  prevailed  on  by  their  prayers, 
took  them  up  into  the  heavens,  where  they  form 
the  constellation  which  bears  their  name.  Maia 
was  the  mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter. 

PLEIONF.,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  who  married  Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  and  twelve  daughters, 
seven  of  whom  were  from  her  called  Pleiades, 
and  five  were  called  Hyades,  from  their  biother 
Hyas. 

PLEN'ARY,  orf;.  &B.«.  Ijt.  p/*nui.  Full; 
complete ;  a  complete  or  decisive  procedure. 

I  am  far  from  denyiogthat  compliance  on  my  part- 
far  pltnary  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  destruction. 

hiftg  Charlet, 

Tbe  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause,  and  ought  to 
be  determined  plenarilif.  Atfliffr'a  Porergon. 

Institution  without  ioducliun  docs  not  make  a 
ftcMry  against  the  king,  where  he  hat  a  title  to  pre- 
sent. Id. 

A  ticatise  on  a  subject  shoald  be  plenary  or  full , 
so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  nothing  which  is 
proper  omitted.  li'dKi. 

PLFINILUNAHY,  adj.  Lat.  pUnilmium. 
Relating  to  the  full  moon. 

If  WB  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  m  every  month, 
the  interlunary  and  pUnilunant  exemptions,  there 
would  arise  above  an  hundred  more.  Bniwne. 

PLENIPOTENT.  arf/.     J      Lai. pUnipoUni. 

PLEMiPOTEN'riAkY,  fi.  ».  <  Invested  wiih  full 
power:  a  negotiator  invested  with  full  power. 

My  substitutes  I  scud  you,  ami  crvale 
PUnipolrnl  on  earth,  of  matchless  mii;lil 
luuing  from  me.  lUMuit's  j'uruu'i.v  truf. 

They  were  only  the  plfHipolmluity  monks  of  ilie 
patnvcbal  raoali*.  8tilHt>ifi(ct. 


PLE'NIST,  H.  I.        1     Lat-i 

Ples'itude,  (»r.  vXin*.  ^ 

Plen'teovs,  ttd^.  believes  m  I 

PLEx'TEOiisLY,(ui«;.        sal   fulne-M 

PLK!«'TEOiissEiS,n.  I.  J-or    that    ill ' 

Ple.n'tifi'l,  a<//.  full  of. 

Plcn'tifully,  adv.       nitada 

Plen'tifulness,  n.  t.      plentj 

Plcn'tt.  J  plentyJ 

copiousness;  abundance;  conip' 

tion  :  plenty  is  also  corruptly  u* 

pleuteous   is   copious ;    abundant ; 

fertile :    the  adverb  and  noun  sutou 

rcspondinij    in   sense  :    plentiful,    ly 

with   plenteous,    only  more  commod 

prose  ;  plentifully  and  plenlifuli>ess  c< 

ing. 

The  seven  yean   of  pUnUoamtm  in  1 
ended. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenig  and  be  saliffied, 
the  Lord.  J 

To  grass  with  thy  calves. 
Where  water  is  plrniy.     Ttiatr'i  i 
Tliy  due  from  me  is  tetn, 
Which  nature,  love,  and  61ial  lend 
Shall,  U  dear  father,  pay  ibee  plt» 

If  reasons  were  as  pfnty  as  bl: 
give  no  roan  a  reason  on  compuisi 

To  Amalthea  he  gave  a  country,' 
horn  ;  whence  the  tale  of  .^altbea' 

lie  that  is  pinliful  in  cxpenns, 
preserved  from  decay. 

'ihe  plenitude  of  the  pope's 
was  the  main  question. 

Lab'riog  the  soil  and  reaping 


God  created  the  great  whales  anj  t 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  ft 
The  waters  generated.  Id.  Pc 

'lliey  were  not  multiplied  before,  bnl  ll 

that  time  plentifully  eocreased. 

Those   spaces,    which    the    vacniiU 

empty,   because  devoid  of  air,  the  pk 

prove  replenished  with  subtle  mailer  bj 

effects. 

When  they  had  a  pintiftj  harvest,  tka' 

hardly  any  com.  "" 

What  makes  land,  a*  well  as  other 

plenis  of  buyeiT.  and  but  few  a«llen  ; 

of  sellen,  and  few  buyers,  roakea  ~ 

Bern   is  plmtifuUii   fumishod 

being  a  great  multitude  of  (ooolata*, 

'V\\t  plnilu:te  of  William's  I 
t^ati  no  ai.'cuniulAted  klorea  i 
If  there  were  cvciy  vihera  •> 
and  density  without  any  pores  t 
of  bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  di     _^_ 
tain  an  equal  quantity  of  oattar,  nrf  ( 
be  npially  ponderous. 

Relaxation  from  p<niiriiJ«  ui  curad  I 

Gud  proves  us  to  this  liW,  llial  h*  I 
pUntroHiJjf  reward  us  iu  the  next. 

I'wo     plentemu     foUDtaios     the 
crowned  ; 
This  through  the  giidens  leida  iu  i 

.Mcibiadcs  was  a  yotiDg  maa  i 
cellcul  education,  and  a  fin 
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itYmncs  u  Mtiety  of  cue, 

ir  pus,  and  p<m<y  their  diicaM. 

Uarti, 
Fh*  tttminf  clouds 

e  flnij)  o'«t  the  world. 

Thornton, 
ilohnif*  o'  tike  BuBkic-glcn, 
hif  bjm,  lu'  is  his  byre  ; 
frse  me.  my  boouie  ben, 
hnijf  beets  the  lover's  fire.         Burnt, 
t  in  physic*,  denotes,  according  to 
I,  tliat  sUle  of  things  wherein  every 
U  luppoied   to  be  full  of  matter, 
lo  a  vacuufn,  which  is  a  space  sup- 
o(  all  matter. 

IM  (from  )rX(ova<7/iof,  a  redundan- 

r,  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which 

words  than  seem  absolutely  neces- 

Kour  meaning,  in  order  lo  express 
more  grace  or  greater  energy  ;  it 
■Iso  applied  to  a  oeedtess  supera- 
Irotds. 

kf.     U9«d  by  Spenser  instead  of 
I  see.    A  puddle ;  boggy  marsh. 

mod  the  red  blood  flowed  fresh, 
A  bis  feet  soon  made  a  purple  pitih. 
Spenier. 

lA,  or  y  Gr.  ir\tt^mpa.  The 
n.  f.  >  state  in  which  the  vessels 
,aJj.  J  contain  a  greater  quantity 
n  is  agreeable  to  health :  plethoric 

UbonKSt  of  some  plttkory  of  pride, 
igtj  of  covetontness,  or  of  the  stag- 
•Dcy  ;  it  is  a  ran  soul  that  has  not 
Tease.  i?p.   HaU. 

of  the  flaids  are  a  ptrtkon,  or  too 
of  laudable  juices.  Arhutknot. 

t»  they  coDsist  of  spirit,  water,  salts, 
lial  parts,  difler  according  to  the  re- 
Ue  whole  or  of  any  of  these ',    and 
litlAimr  are  phlegmaticiL,  oily,  saline, 

Id. 

RplelioD,  the  elastic  force  of  the  tub« 
'  with  too  great  a  forte,  and  subjects 
«  diimw  depending  upon  a  pUiiory. 
Id. 

vXiv|M,  a  thin  membrane  which 
al  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers 
It  forma  a  great  process,  the  me- 
Hiich  (lirides  the  thorax  into  two 
use  is  to  render  the  surface  of  the 
by  llie  vapor  it  exhales.    See  Asa- 

Y,  n.  I.  Fr.  picuretie ;  Gr.  irX<t>- 
iwri/u. 

la  inflanunatioD  of  the  pleura,  though 
^ni^tiishsbtc  from  an  iuflanucatioQ  of 
l«f  the  breast,  which  are  all  from  the 
'•Isgnsted  blood,  and  are  to  be  reme- 
la,  uippuratioD,  or  expecloratioa,  or 

9wMy. 
latter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
Mood  of  fbvTitie  people,  may   be 
w  degiei  of  heat.  y1r»i<tAiuir, 

plnriiitat,  it  had  neither  colour  nor 
Wl»#i>Mn'l  Suryry, 

NRCTES.  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
tiie  order  of  thoracici.  Doth  eyes 
le  side  of  the  head ;  there  are  from 
s  to  the  gtll  membrane  ;  the  body 


is  compressed,  tlic  cue  side  rcsembluig  the  back 
the  other  the  belly.  These  flat  fish  swim  side- 
wise,  for  which  reason  Linnxus  called  tliem 
pleuronectes.  There  are  several  species ;  the 
most  remarkable  are  these  : — 

1.  P.  flesus,  the  flounder,  inhabits  every  part 
of  the  British  Sea,  and  even  frequents  our  river* 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  salt  waters ;  and  for 
this  reason  some  writers  call  it  the  passer  fluvia- 
tilis.  It  never  grows  lai^ge  in  our  rivers,  but 
is  reckoned  sweeter  than  those  that  live  in  the 
sea.  It  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  plaisp,  seldom 
or  never  weighing  more  than  six  pounds.  It 
may  very  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  pla<^ 
or  any  other  fish  of  lliis  genus,  by  a  row  of  sharp 
small  spines  that  surround  its  upper  sides,  and 
are  placed  just  at  the  junction  of^  the  fins  with 
the  tiody.  Another  row  marks  the  side-line, 
and  runs  half  way  down  the  back.  The  color  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  pale  brown, 
sometimes  marked  with  a  few  obscure  spotj 
of  dirty  yellow  ;  the  belly  is  white. 

3.  P.  hippoglossus,  tlie  holibut.  This  is  llie 
largest  of  the  genus ;  some  have  been  taken  in 
our  seas  weighing  from  100  to  300  lbs. ;  but 
much  larger  are  found  in  those  of  Newfound- 
land, Greenland,  and  Iceland,  where  they  are 
taken  with  a  hook  and  line  in  very  deep  water. 
They  are  part  of  the  food  of  the  flrcenlanders, 
who  cut  them  into  laige  slips,  and  dry  tliem 
in  the  sun.  They  are  common  in  the  London 
markets,  where  tliey  arc  exposed  to  sale,  cut  into 
large  pieces.  They  are  very  coarse  eating,  ex- 
cepting the  part  which  adheres  to  the  side  fins, 
which  is  extremely  fat  and  delicious,  but  surfeit- 
ing. They  are  the  most  voracious  of  all  flat 
fish.  There  have  been  instances  of  their  swal- 
lowing the  lead  weight  at  the  end  of  a  Imp,  wlih 
which  the  seamen  were  souodinc;  the  bolloio 
from  on  board  a  ship.  The  holibut,  in  respect 
to  its  length,  is  the  narrowest  nf  any  of  this  ge- 
nus except  the  sole.  It  ii  perfectly  smooth,  and 
free  from  spines  either  above  or  below.  The 
color  of  the  npper  part  is  dusky ;  beneath  of  ■ 
pure  white. 

3.  P.  limanda,  the  dab,  is  found  with  the 
other  species,  but  is  less  common.  It  is  in  best 
season  during  February,  March,  and  April ;  they 
spawn  in  May  and  June,  and  become  flabby 
and  watery  the  rest  of  summer.  They  are  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  the  plaise  and  flounder,  but  far 
inferior  in  sue.  It  is  generally  of  a  uniform 
brown  color  on  the  upper  side,  though  sometimei 
clouded  with  a  darker.  The  scales  are  small 
and  rough,  which  is  a  character  of  this  species. 
The  lateral  line  is  extremely  incurvated  at  the 
beginning,  then  goes  quite  straight  to  the  tail. 
The  lower  part  of  the  lixiy  is  white. 

4.  F.  inaximus,  the  turbot,  grows  to  a  very 
large  sire :  Pennant  has  seen  them  of  twenty 
thi^  pounds  weight  The  turbot  is  of  a  remark- 
ablt  square  form  ;  llie  color  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  cinereous,  marked  with  numbers 
of  black  spots  of  difleretit  siz«;  the  belly  is 
while,  the  skin  is  without  scales,  but  greatly 
wrinklc<l,  and  mixed  with  small  sliort  spines, 
disiwrsed  without  aoy  orda. 

5.  P.  platessa,  tlie  plaise,  very  common  on 
most  of  our  coasts,  ana  sometimes  taken  of  um 
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weight  of  fifteen  pounds;  but  it  seldom  attains 
that  size,  one  of  eight  or  nine  pounds  being  reck- 
oned a  large  iish.  The  best  and  largest  are  taken 
off  Rye  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  also  off  the 
Dutch  coasts.  They  spawn  in  the  beginning  of 
February.  They  are  very  flat,  and  much  more 
square  than  the  holibut.  Behind  the  left  eye  is 
a  row  of  six  tubercles,  that  reaches  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laieral  line.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  and  fins  are  of  a  clear  brown, 
markeil  with  large  bright  orange-colored  spots  ; 
the  belly  is  white. 

6.  P.  solea,  the  sole,  is  found  on  all  our 
coasts ;  but  those  on  the  western  shores  are 
much  superior  in  siie  to  those  on  the  north.  On 
the  former  they  are  sometimes  taken  of  the 
weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds,  but  towards  Scar- 
borough they  rarely  exceed  one  pound ;  if  they 
reach  two,  it  is  extremely  uncommon.  They  are 
usually  taken  in  the  trawl-net ;  they  keep  much 
at  the  bottom,  and  feed  on  small  shell-fish.  It  is 
of  a  form  much  more  narrow  and  oblong  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  The  irides  are  yellow, 
the  pupib  of  a  bright  sapphirine  color ;  the 
scales  are  small  and  very  rough,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  tip  of  one  of 
the  pectoral  fins  black,  the  under  part  of  tlie 
body  white,  the  lateral  line  is  straight,  the  tail 
rounded  at  the  end.  It  is  a  fish  of  a  very  deli- 
cate flavor,  but  the  small  soles  are  in  this  respect 
much  superior  to  large  ones.  By  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  (.Mnque  Ports,  no  one  was  to  take 
soles  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  16tb 
of  March ;  neither  was  any  body  to  fish  from 
sun-setting  to  sun-rising,  that  the  fish  might  en- 
joy their  night  food.  The  chief  fi.'ihery  for  them 
is  at  Brixham  in  Torbay. 

PLEXIPPUS  andToxeus,  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius  brothers  of  Altlisa,  and  uncles  of  Meleager, 
who  killed  them,  and  in  consequence  lost  his 
own  life.     See  Meleacer. 

PLE^XUS,  among  anatomists,  a  bundle  of 
small  vessels  interwoven  in  the  form  of  net- 
work; thus  a  congeries  of  vessels  within  the 
brain  is  called  plexus  choroides,  reticularis,  or 
retiformis. 

PLI'ABLE,  ad;.     ^     Tt.  pliable,  pUcr,plianl. 

PLi'ABLEiiEss, n.  t.     Flexible;    easily    bent: 

Pli'ancy,  I  hence  of  flexible  lii^posi- 

Pli'ant,  adj.  (lion  or  temper  :    pliable- 

Pli'antvess,  n.  f.      ness  and  pliancy  are  of 

Pliers.  J    corresponding    sense : 

pliant  b,  bending ;  flexible ;  limber ;  tough ;  and 
IS  also  used  metaphorically  for  compliant ;  easily 
persuadable :  pliers,  an  instrument  for  bending 
wire  or  other  works  of  art. 

la  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
Hounds,  the  joiuts  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity, 
in  youth  than  afterwards.  Hocirn. 

Gr«atne*s  of  weight,  closeness  of  parts,  fixation, 
pHmtnen  or  softneu.  Id.   /Vatunit  Huron/. 

God's  prevcntiDg  graces,  which  have  thus  fitted 
the  foil  (or  the  kindly  seeds  lime,  planted  pitiihlmtu, 
humility  in  the  heart.  Hammond. 

As  the  (word  of  the  best  tempered  meial  is  most 
flexible ;  so  the  truly  generous  are  most  phonf  and 
courteous  to  their  inferiors.  >'uM«r. 

Particles  of  heavenly  fii«. 
Or  earth  but  new  divided  from  th«  sky, 
And  pliant  still  retained  the  ctbciial  energy.  Uryden. 


Though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they  will  i 
it  of  its  guilt,  and  make  the  very  law  to  ^wMii 
bending,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  be  broke. 

Compare   the  ingenuous    pUMtmai  to 
counsel!  in  youth,  as  it  comes  fresh  out  ot  tktt 
of    nature,    with    the  confirmed  obsttoMT  ii  ■ 
sorts  of  sin,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an  agn  ■anj 

I'he  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  rij;kt  i 
son,  it  met  tJie  dictates  of  a  clanJ6e<l  uod 
halfway. 

Whether  tbediSeieut  motions  of  the  aamilifil 
may  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  o(  lite  (an,  i 
the  lineaments  are  pliabk  and  tender,  1  shall  t 
to  the  curious.  Ai 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary,  Nalvit  i 
not  have  given  such  an  activity  to  the  lin 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  part,  aA  prodoces  Ihi 
preisions  and  extensions  necessary  for  the  | 
tion  of  such  a  system.  Id.  SfHiam^ 

An    anatomist   promised    to    dissect  t 
tongue,   and  examine  whether    the  fibres  a*;  i 
be  made  up  of  a  finer  and  more  pliani  thread. 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  I  hold. 
Pliunt  and  warm  may  still  her  hcan  reimaia. 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  agaia, 

I  made  a  delention  by  a  small  jait  of  plim. 

Those,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  bacfc% 

Now  practise  ev'ry  ptiani  eeatore, 

Op'ning  their  trunk  for  cv  ry  tealcr. 

Swift'i  IT— niii« 

Plien  are  of  two  sorts,  flat-nosed  and 
nosed ;  their  office  is  to  hold  and  fatten  upott 
work,  and  to  fit  it  in  its  place  r    the 
pftrri  are  used  for  turning  or  boring  i 
plate  into  a  circular  form, 

PLICA  PoLOMicA,  or  plaited  hair,  is  •  di>- 
ease  frequent  in  Poland,  and  occurring  *In  1 
Hungary,   Russia,  and  Tartary.      Sec  Ml 

CINE. 

PLIGHT,  V.  a.  «c  n.  $.  Skinner  deri»«l  I 
word  from  the  Dutch  plkhl,  office  or 
meni;  but  Junius  observes  that  Saxon 
signifies  distress  or  pressing  danger;  whcDCil 
suppose,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  plight  ws  den*|* 
it  being  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
the  noun  substantive  seems  derived  &«■ 
verb,  which  has  the  sense,  and  was 
the  preterperfect  of  pledge,  condition ;  htaic  I 
or  bring  into  a  certain  state.  To  pledge ;  (fc 
a  deposit  as  surety  ot  security;  pawn:  wt 
noun  substantive,  condition  or  state;  mit 
pledge;  gage. 

Who  aboseth  his  cattle  and  starves  Ibea  far s^. 
By  carting  or  plowing  bit  gain  is  not  gnat ; 
Where  he  that  with  labour  can  use  thai  l^ff^ 
Hath  gaine  to  hit  comfort,  and  cattle  ia  )><%■>• 

He  pli$hied  his  right  ba»d 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  laoi, 

When  as  the  careful  dwarf  had  loM. 
And  made  entamplc  of  theii  raoarafkl  lilW 

I'nto  hit  inMlei.  he  no  loo(*t  waaM 
There  dwell  in  ucril  of  like  nainfal  alklf    U. 
iiixn  Withold 

Met  the  night  mare,  and  har  ainafaU. 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  tralh  f<((fct. 


'•  ro;ral  name, 

Un  ti^not  plighted  fulh.  /</. 
mlietic'  vlighi  for  a  leader  ihao 
H. 

IcMCcb  joar  highnesi, 
I  na^  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  >ee, 
leqilires  it-  IJ.    Winltr't  fait. 

'bou  rauit  not  here 
miserable  loathsome  fUghl.  Uillm. 
lew  love  you  leeli, 
/iigkl,  aod  flighud  vows  to  break. 

I  nnr  plighud  hantls  with  ihiae, 
bod  o(  miscluefs  haogi  about  us. 

Aidwm, 

k  Ac  n.  I.    IaI.  ptico.    To  weave ; 
k  fcU;  pucker;  and  (obsolete)  a 

lid  she  fondly  would  a^uite 

B  girloDiIs,  or  fr^sh  Howrets  dight 

Mck,  or  hugsof  mhe*  plight. 

Sfmmr. 
tt  (ear  of  scorrhiog  air, 
ken  camiu,  lilly  white, 
ID  with  many  a  folded  ptii/hl.      Id. 
iKaoM  my  wrack 
b  father's  shore,  be  let  not  lack 
Coale,  or  cloake,  or  aoy  thing 
I  beat  in  me.  (.'hqMun. 

I  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
ray  creatures  of  the  element, 
Se  colciun  of  the  rainbow  live. 
f  i'  the'  pligkttd  clouds.         MUlon. 

\  twtany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 

UL,   and    order  moDOgynia.    TLe 

I  divided  into  Ave  segments ;  the 

i  of  five  petals ;  the  stamina  are 

lents,  slender,  and  as   lont;  as  the 

heTK,  and  the  germen  of  the  pistil, 

style  is  subulated,   and    of  the 

lamina ;  the  stigma  is  simple ;  the 

globose  berry,  of  a  striated  or  sul- 

cootaming  only  one  cell,  in  which 

,  smooth,  and  globose  seed.  There 

ecies,  a  tree  of  North  America. 

.  Statue,  &c.,  is  a  base,  either  flat, 

LTO,  that  serves  to  support  it. 

A    WaLi.  denotes    two   or  three 

I  advancing  out  from  a  wall ;  or,  in 

kich  moulding,  that  serves  in  a 

vm  the  floors,  lo  sustain  the  eaves 

be  lannier  of  a  chimney. 

.  t.    Or.  wXlvOot-  In  architecture, 

tmber  which  ser^'es  as  a  founda- 

I  of  a  pillar. 

I  nsdi  <t  the  foot,  or  fonndation  of 
■  that  flat  H)tiaTC  table,  under  the 
I  b<s<  and  pedestal,  at  the  bottom  of 
' ;  Kemiag  to  have  been  originally 
}  tlie  bottom  of  tbe  primitive  wooden 
log.  Ur.  A.  Rm. 

t  F.UitR.  or  Caius  Cxcilius  Pli- 
,  one  of  the  most  leame<l  men  of 
was  descend- d  from  an  illustrious 
m  at  Verona,  lie  bore  arms  in  the 
was  one  of  the  college  of  Augurs ; 
lOl  of  ispain  ;  and  was  employed 
koitant  afliiirs  by  \'espasian  and 
ItMasenum,  where  he  commanded 
surprised  at  a  sudden  appear- 
and dust  from  \'esuviu).     His 


curiosity  led  him  to  the  mountain  and  he  lodged 
for  tht  night  at  the  villa  of  his  friend  Pompom- 
anus  near  its  base.  In  the  morning,  however, 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  by  showers  of  ashes 
flUing  his  apartment,  and  in  his  flight  was  suflb- 
cated.  His  nephew,  I'linj  the  Younger,  relates 
the  circumstances  of  that  dreadful  eruption,  and 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus, 
Pliny  l.he  Elder  wrote  a  Natural  History  in 
thirty-seven  books,  which  is  still  extant,  and  has 
gone  through  many  editions ;  the  most  esteemed 
of  which  is  that  of  Father  Hardouin,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1 723,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Itie  following 
is  the  mode  of  his  spending  his  time  at  liomc, 
when  in  possession  of  the  imperial  bvor.  Be- 
fore day-break  he  waited  upon  Vesfiasian,  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  his  orders.  On  returning 
home  he  employed  tlie  rest  of  the  day  in  study. 
AAer  taking  a  light  repast,  he  reclined  in  the  sun 
according  to  the  Roman  cu.stom,  while  a  book 
was  read  to  him,  from  which  he  took  notes.  He 
never  perused  any  work  without  making  extracts, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  say  '  that  no  book  was 
so  bad  as  not  to  afibrd  something  valuable.'  He 
then  bathed,  slumbered  a  little,  and,  after  nsiog, 
studied  till  supper  lime.  Even  during  tliat  re- 
past a  reader  was  at  his  side,  as  there  was  upon 
all  his  journeys;  and  a  vacant  hour  seldom 
occurred  which  be  did  not  employ  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Plinv,  THE  YoDNOEB,  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Nero,  A.  I).  62,  at  Novocomum.  Lucius 
Cccilius  was  the  name  of  his  fattier.  He  showed 
very  early  talents,  and  bad  the  celebrated  \  ir- 
ginius  for  his  tutor.  He  frequented  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Quinliiian,  for 
whom  he  ever  after  entertained  so  high  an  es- 
teem that  he  bestowed  a  considerable  portion 
upon  his  daughter  at  her  marriage.  He  was  in 
his  eighteenth  year  when  his  uncle  died ;  and  ho 
then  began  to  plead  in  the  forum.  About  a  year 
after  he  avsuraed  the  military  character,  and 
went  into  Syria  as  tribune ;  but  returned  after  a 
campaign  or  two.  In  his  passage  home  he  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  at  the  island  of 
Icaria.  Upon  bis  return  from  Syria,  he  married, 
and  settled  in  llome,  in  the  reign  of  Doini- 
tian.  During  this  most  perilous  time,  he  con- 
tinued lo  plead  in  tlie  forum,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished no  less  by  his  uncommon  abilities 
and  eloquence,  than  by  his  resolution  and  cou- 
rage. He  was  therefore  often  appointed  by  tlie 
seriate  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces  against 
their  oppressive  govenion,  and  to  manage  other 
causes  of  an  important  and  daogerous  nature. 
One  of  these  was  for  the  province  of  Ilwtica, 
in  their  prosecution  of  Dsibius  Massa  ;  in  which 
he  acquired  so  general  an  applause,  that  the  em- 
peror Ncrva,  then  a  private  man,  and  in  baniab- 
raent  at  Tarentum,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  m 
which  he  congratulated  not  only  Pliny,  but  tlie 
age  which  had  produced  an  example  so  much  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  relates  this 
aflair  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus,  whom  he  intreats  to 
record  it  in  his  history.  He  oblait»*d  tbe  oflices 
of  qucstor  and  tribune,  and  fortuiutely  escaped 
the  tyranny  of  Domitian.  Uui  he  Irlls  i»  hiio 
■elf,  that  his  name  was  afterwards  found  in  Do> 
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mitian's  tablets,  in  llie  list  of  Ihose  who  were 
destined  to  destniclion.  He  lost  his  'nife  in  the 
beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  and  soon  after  mar- 
ried his  celebrated  Calphumia,  of  whom  we  read 
so  much  in  his  Epistles.  He  had,  however,  no 
children  by  either  of  his  wives.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  consulate  by  Trajan  in  the  year 
100,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age;  and 
in  this  office  proiioimced  a  panegyric,  which  has 
ever  since  been  admired,  lie  was  then  elected 
augur,  and  afler\vards  made  proconsul  of  Bilhy- 
ti'.a :  whence  he  wrote  to  Trajan  that  curious 
ieiler  concerning  the  primitive  Christians;  which, 
w  ith  Trajan's  rescript,  is  extant  among  his  Epis- 
tles. I'liny's  letter,  as  Mr.  Melmoth  observes 
in  a  note  upon  the  passage,  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  few  genuine  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity relating  to  the  limes  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  apostles,  it  being  WTitten  at  most  not 
above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It 
'was  preserved  by  the  Christians,  as  a  clear  and 
iin.'uspicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their 
doctrine,s,  and  is  often  appealed  to  by  the  early 
writers  of  the  church  against  the  calumnies  of 
their  adversaries.  It  is  not  known  what  became 
of  Pliny  after  his  return  from  Oithyiiia.  Anti- 
quity is  also  silent  as  to  the  time  of  his  death: 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  about  A.  U.  116. 
He  wrote  and  published  a  great  number  of  works ; 
but  notliing  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  except 
his  Epistles  and  his  panegyric  upon  Trajan.  In 
his  letters  he  may  be  considered  as  writing  his 
own  memoirs.  Every  epistle  is  a  kind  of  his- 
torical sketch,  wherein  we  have  a  view  of  him  in 
some  strikmg  attitude.  In  them  are  also  pre- 
served anecdotes  of  many  eminent  persons, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  as  Sueto- 
nius, Silius  Italicui,  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Quin- 
tilian ;  and  of  curious  things,  which  throw  great 
light  upon  the  history  of  those  times.  TlierE 
are  two  elegant  English  translations  of  his 
£piatles;  the  one  by  Mr.  Melmoth,  and  the 
otlier  by  lord  Orrery. 

PLISTHENES,  the  son  of  Atreus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menc- 
laus,  according  to  Hesiod  and  others.  He  died 
before  his  father,  and  his  children  were  educated 
by  their  grandfather,  Atreus,  and  hence  were 
called  Atridse,  and  passed  for  his  sons. 

PLISTONAX,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  was  general  of  the  Laceds- 
monians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  suc- 
ceeded Plislarchus,  and  reigned  fifty-eight  years, 
but  was  banished  nineteen  years,  till  he  was  re- 
called by  order  of  the  Delphian  oracl«. 

PLOCAMA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  motio- 
gynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants : 
CAi.  quinquedentate:  fruit  a  berry  and  trilocu- 
lar,  with  solitary  seeds.  There  is  only  one  spe- 
cies ;  a  native  of  the  Canaries. 

PLOC'E,  in  music,  Lat.  nexus;  a  species  of 
writing,  among  the  ancients,  consisting  of  a  suc- 
cession of  disjointed  or  diatonic  passages.  As- 
cending passages  were  termed  nexus  or  ductus 
rectus ;  descending  ones  were  termed  nexus 
unacamptos,  or  ductus  reversus  ;  ascending  and 
descencling  passages,  nexus  circumstans,  or  duc- 
tus circumcurrens. 

PLOCJK,  one  of  the  eight  palatinates  of  the 


present  kingdom  of  Poland,  comprises  1 
and  norlli-west  of  the  kingdom,  and  bet  j 
to  tlie  right  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Bu^  I 
ing  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  ^ ' 
Thorn.     Its  area  is  flat  but  fertile,  aad  < 
at  about  7400  square  miles.     It  indud 
cient  palatinate  of  this  name,  with  ( 
additional   territory.     Its  climate  I 
differ  in  no  respect  from   those  i 
Poland  in  general.    The   chief  riv^r^ 
V'islula  and  the  Narew.     Inliabitaols  33 

Plock,  or  Plotzk,  the  chief  place  of  I 
ceding  palatinate,  is  a  bishop's  see,  riti' 
the  Vistula,  in  the  midst  of  orchard*, 
also  a  college  of  Piarists,  and  3(X)0  i 
Fifty-five  miles  VV.  N.  W.  of  Warsaw. 

PLOD,  v.n.      1      Dutch  pheghen. 

Plod'ueb,  n. (.  jTo     toil;     driidg«[j 
travel. 

Rogues,  ftod  away  a'  the  boof. 

If  one  of  mean  alEun 

May  }>fod  it  in  a  week,  why  mav  ool  I 

Glide  thither  in  a  day  I  'jd.  C) 

Hast  thou  not  held  my  stirrup ! 

Bare-headed,  ptoddtd  by  mv  foot-cloth  mal 

.And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  nr: 

Uoiversil  jilatlinjg  prisons  up 

The  nimble  spiiiu  in  the  artena , 

As  motion  and  long.during  actioad 

The  siuewy  vigour  of  the  traveUcr. 

Study  a  Ukc  the  heaven's  glorious  san. 

That  will  not  be  de«p  teaiched  with  saucf 

What  have  coatinatl  pUMm  ever  wmu 

Save  base  authority  from  others'  books  1 

He  pUi.iM  to  torn  bis  amomas  mil 

T'  a  pic-a  in  law,  and  prosecute.    I 

The  unlettered  Christian,  who  beliem  i 

Plods  on  to  heaven,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  \on.  i 

A  ptnddiBg  diligeoce  brings  os  sooner  Is  I 

ney'i  cod,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  sdrt 

starts.  LT 

She  reasoned  without  floiding  loa|^ 

Nor  ever  gave  her  judgment  wrai 

Some  stupid,  pUMing,  money-lovi 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  bl 

The  cnrfew  tolls  ihe  knell  of  | 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  oi 

The  ploughman  homeward  fMt  hU 
And  letvas  the  world  to  daiin 

"'v'i 

PLO  EN,  a  town  of  the  duchyj 
Denmark,  situated  between  a  l*t[ 
lake.     It  has  an  elegant 
sidencc  of  the  dukes  ol  '  Ifl 

of  the  royal  family  of  Dia ~.  .  ..lu 

Eighteen  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kiel,  and  i« 
north  by  west  of  Lubeck. 

PLOMBIEKES,  a  p<M  town  of  i 
meni  of  the  \'osKes,  Fraooe,  the  chirfl 
canton   in  the  nrrondiss«mtnt  oC,^ 
containing  about  1  :tO0  inhabitant 
a  very  picturesque  mtnatiun,  bcti 
mountains  at  the  bottom  of  a  va" 
the  Angronne.     It  is  t 
has  some  fine  walks  ro 
ful  scenery.     Here  art  a  um  mut 
pital,  founded  by  Stanislaus,  king  «f 
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I  is  imlcliicd  fot  many  of  its  cm- 
r  Plorobieres  is  cclebraltJ  for  its 
mim  ;priD^,  which  have  acquired 
itc  reputation.      These  springs  ap- 

fca^  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
rics  they  have  been  frcijuented 
mm  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
inct  baths  supplied  from  different 
iture  variei  from  32°  to  56°. 
se  two  saponaceous  springs, 
[•cmtjI  vapor  stoves.  These  wa- 
\  drinltin?,  washing,  and  bathiue  ; 
and  colorless,  without  any 
They  are  chiefly  bene6cial  in 
Bat  pains,  obstinate  ulcers,  and 
den,  and  are  taken  from  the 
^  I  tlie  end  of  September.  Tliere 
lories  of  cutlery  here  and  other  arti- 
■nd  polished  steel,  toot  and  nail  fac- 
t-spinning mdls,  paper-mills,  forges, 
le  IS  carried  on  in  cherr)-waler. 
b  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Re- 
Reen  N.  N.  E.  of  Luxcuil,  tif^y-four 
one,  and  309  E.  S.  E.  of  Paris. 
\  metalUirgy,  is  a  name  given  by 
[who  have  the  care  of  the  silver 
Jver  ore  when  found  adhering  to 
loues,  and  when  it  incrusts  their 
1  like  small  grains  of  gun-pow- 
'.  gnins  are  few  in  number,  and 
I  stone  has  no  silver  in  it,  yet  they 
la  certain  token  that  there  is  a  rich 
nd  if  in  digging  fonvards  they 
these  grains,  or  tlie  plonio  in 
■I  is  a  certain  sign  that  they 
(t  to  the  rich  vein. 
I ».  ».,  &  V.  a.  >  Or  Pl.m,  which 
ft.  S  see.    Sax.  plat.  A 

und;  a  plantation :  hence  plan  ; 
I  lor  from  I'r.  comptot)  a  con- 
B :  to  form  mischievous  schemes  ; 
tn   in  any  way ;  describe  idino- 
I plotter  IS,  a  contriver;  conspiia- 

I  pLaitth  igaiut  the Jnsl. 

rw/n  xxxvii. 
I  aiders  or  willowes  a  plot, 
I  atcdcth  DIG  poles  may  be  ^i. 

inhabiu;lh  this  region,  who  is  the 
oil ,  for  neiiher  is  any  lest  tlun  a  |;od- 
10  be  •hrincd  in  such  a  heap  of  plca- 
tf  l««*  than  (  goddeu  could  nave  made 
6iiiM». 
kehown  pUii  of  fertile  land, 
I  waves  let  like  a  little  nest, 
i  by  nature's  cunoing  band 
r  picked  out  from  all  the  rest. 

Speitatr, 
BgUod  never  was  properly  applied 
IS  by  a  purpoted  ftai  of  go- 
could   insinuate  and  steal 
DM  by  their  humble  carriage. 
Ill,  on  Iretand. 
afte(inenie<l  plol$  there  ate, 
<  kind  (or  mpe  and  villaoy. 

Siaitprart. 
■I  this  single  p/p(  to  lose, 
farcius,  ikcy  to  dust  would  grind  it, 
t  the  wind.  id. 


When  we  mean  to  build. 
We  first  survey  the  jtloi,  thcu  draw  the  model. 
And  when  we  sec  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  we  most  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection.      Iil. 
I  have  o'erlieard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him.  Id. 

The  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  ptotted  in  the  council  house 
To  murther  roe.  Id.  Henri/  III. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  pUttler  of  dieir  woes. 

Shalupeart. 
This  likclh  rooory  ploti,  delights  in  sedgy  bowers. 

UrajftvH. 
The  count  lells  the  manjuis  of  a  flying  noise,  that 
toe  prince  did  pUit  to  be  secreOy  gone  ;  to  which  the 
manjuis  answered,  that  though  love  had  made  his 
highness  steal  oat  of  his  country,  yet  fear  would 
never  make  bim  run  out  of  Spain.  (I'dIIoti. 

This  treatise  ptottrth  down  Cornwall,  as  it  now 
■tandeth,  for  the  particulars. 

Csmr'i  Stinetf  of  Comwatt. 
Easy  seems  tlie  thing  to  every  one. 
That  nought  could  cross  their /))vl  or  them  suppress, 

DaHirl, 
Who  says  he  was  not 
A  man  of  much  pint. 
May  repent  that  false  accusation  ; 
1  laving  plotted  and  penned 
Six  plays  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negociatioD.  Denham, 

Frustrate  all  our  ploit  and  wiles.        Milton. 
He  who  envies  now  thy  stale, 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  from  obedience,     Milton'i  Panidm  Lost. 
Nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  the  plot. 

Htveonntiyn, 
The  wolf  that  round  the'  inclosure  prowled 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  tlie  fold. ' 

Ijtydfil. 
With  shame  and  sorrow  tilled  ; 
Shame  for  his  folly ;  sorrow  out  of  time 
Tor  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Id. 

Colonel,. we  shall  try  who's  the  greater  plotter  of 
us  two ;  I  agai  nst  the  stale,  or  you  against  the  pet- 
ticoat. Id. 

Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncultivated  waste, 
but  in  garden  plott  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener,  Lodte. 

O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
Tlie  birth  of  pivli,  and  llicir  last  fatal  periods ! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  lime, 
Made  up  of  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death  ! 

Addu4>n. 
They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,    because  its 
catastrophe   is    a  wedding,    which    bath  ever  beea 
accounted  comical.  Gat/. 

Our  author 
Produced  his  play,  and  begged  the  knight's  advice, 
Alade  him  ohseive  the  subject  and  the  plot. 
The  maooers,  passions,  unities,  what  not  I    Pope. 
if  the  plot  01  iothgue  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  springs  from  the  subject,  then  the  winding  up  of 
the  fitit  must  be  a  probable  consequence  of  all  that 
went  before.  Id. 

Plot  (Robert),  LL.D.,  a  learned  antiqua- 
rian and  philosopher,  born  at  Sulton-bam,  in 
the  parish  of  Borden  in  Kent,  in  IG4t.  lie 
studied  in  Magdalen  Hall,  and  aflerwardi  in 
University  ColleRC,  Oxford.  In  1681  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Ro>al  Society, and  pub- 
lished the  Philosophital  Tranmctions  from  N- 
143  to  No.  IOC  inclusive.  The  next  year  Eiias 
A.9bmole,  Esq.,  appoioled  bim  first  keeper  of  hit 
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muMum,  and  about  the  same  time  the  vice-chan- 
cellor nominated  bim  first  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1687  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  earl  marshal,  and  in  1688 
historiographer  to  king  James  II.  In  1690  he 
resigned  his  professorship  of  chemistry,  and  also 
his  place  of  Keeper  of  the  museum,  to  which  he 
presented  a  very  large  collection  of  natural 
Gunosllies;  which  were  those  he  had  described 
in  the  histories  of  Oxfordshire  and  Staffordshire ; 
the  former  published  at  Oxford  in  1677,  folio; 
reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections  in  1705  ; 
the  latter  in  the  same  size  in  1686.  In  January 
1694-0,  Henry  Howard,  earl  Marshal,  nominated 
him  Mowbray-herald  extraordinary  ;  and,  on  the 
30th  of  April  1696,  he  died  of  the  stone  at  his 
house  in  Borden.  Amongst  several  RISS.  which 
he  left  were  large  materials  for  the  Natural 
History  of  Kent,  Sliddlesex,  and  London.  He 
also  published  De  origine  fontium  tenlamen  phi- 
losophicum,  8vo. ;  and  nine  papers  in  the  i'hilo- 
sopliical  Transactions. 

PLOTINA  PoMPF.iA,  a  Roman  lady  who 
wai  married  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  when  hcwin 
in  a  private  station.  She  accompanied  him  and 
shared  his  honors  when  he  was  elected  eni]''rcir, 
and  became  celebrated  for  her  humanity,  atUbi- 
lily,  and  liberality  to  the  poor.  She  accompanied 
Trajan  in  his  expedition  to  the  east,  and  on  his 
death  brought  back  his  ashes  to  Rome,  where 
she  wa.^  tre.itcd  by  Adrian  with  all  the  honors 
due  to  her  dignity  and  virtue.  She  died  A.  D. 
122. 

PLOTINUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
third  century,  horn  at  Licopolis.  in  Egypt,  A.  D. 
204.  He  attended  some  of  the  most  famous 
prttfesson  of  philosophy  in  Alexandria.  But, 
iijion  hearing  Ammonius,  he  became  so  fond 
of  his  system,  that  he  studied  under  him  for 
eleven  years.  He  then  travelled  for  farther  im- 
provement into  Persia  and  India,  and  followed 
the  Roman  army,  in  243,  when  the  emperor 
iLiordian  set  out  on  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  he  lost  his  life, 
and  our  philosopher  narrowly  escaped  sharing 
his  fete.  In  214  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
read  philosophical  lectures,  which  were  attended 
by  people  of  all  ranks,  patricians  and  plebeians, 
and  rendered  him  very  popular.  Among  other 
learned  pupils,  the  celebrated  Porphyry  attended 
him  six  years;  and  his  reputation  for  integnty 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  learning,  became  so  great, 
that  his  arbitration  was  often  applied  for,  to  de- 
cide or  prevent  law-suits ;  and  many  persons  of 
property,  when  dying,  left  their  children  to  his 
tutorage,  and  their  estates  to  his  care.  The  em- 
peror Gallienus  and  his  empress  Salonina  had  so 
great  esteem  for  him,  that  they  once  intended  to 
rebuild  the  city  of  Campania,  and  assign  it  orer, 
with  its  territory,  to  Plotinus,  to  be  colonised  by 
a  set  of  philosophers,  upon  the  plan  of  Plato  s 
republic ;  but  were  dissuaded  by  some  of  the 
courtiers.  The  philosophical  opinions  of  Plo- 
tinus were  rather  remarkable.  He  not  only  en- 
tertained the  utmost  contempt  for  all  terrestrial 
enjoyments,  but  despised  matter  so  philosophi- 
cally, that  he  was  ashamed  that  his  soul  was 
obliged  to  be  lodged  in  a  body,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  a  prison.     From  this  principle  he  lived 


Tery  abstemioinlj,   and  slept   veiy  I 
hence  there  is  rea.son  to  believe  his  bll 
some  degree  affected  ;  for,  though  a 
the  end  of  his    life,  he   pretended   H 
those  visions  and  illuminations  by  d 
which  the  superstitious  devotees  in  all] 
religions  have  boasted  of.     In  short  hi 
that  he  not  only  had  a  faniliar  dsmoa 
like  Socrates,  but  that  he  had  even  Ol 
united  to  the  Deity  himself.     Yet  of  l| 
he  appears   to   have  entertained  very 
notions.     Full  of  romantic  metaphyii 
and  uncertaintities,  he  died,   A.  D.  J 
sixty-six,  with  these  words : — '  I   ami 
with  all  my  might  to  return   the  dinot 
me   to  that  Divine  Whole  which  fillt 
verse ! '     He  left  fifty-four  treatises  9 
subjects,  which  his  disciple  Porphyry 
and  arranged  in  six  Enneades,   or  rg 
nine  tracts  each ;  and  published  with 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  at  the  desire  of  C 
Medicis,  translated  this  work  into  Lit 
was  published  at  Basil  in    15.S9,  and 
along  with  the  Greek  in  1580,  folio. 

PIX)TIUS  TuccA,  a  learned  Rol 
tloiirished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  «« 
Willi  (he  literati  of  that  dignified  peri 
was  particularly  the  friend  of  Hor»:«, ! 
and  with  \'irgil,  who  Icfl  him  his  heir, 
tus  appointed  him,  together  with  \'uiu]^ 
Virgil  s  /Eneid. 

PLOTUS,  or  darter,  in  omitholocj 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  pahnipi 
bill  is  long  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  at 
merely  a  long  slit  placed  near  the  ba]« 
and  the  chin  are  bare  of  feathers ;  tin 
very  long,  and  the  legs  are  short.  1 
four  toes  webbed  together. 

1 .  P.  anhinga,  the  white-bellied  d«l) 
quite  so  big  as  a  mallard  ;  but  itslengtk 
point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  fl 
inches.  The  bill  is  three  inches  )on| 
and  pointed,  the  color  is  grayish,  with  a  < 
base,  tiie  neck  long  and  slender,  the  ill 
of  tlie  back  and  scapulars  are  of  a  da 
color,  the  middle  of  the  feathers  is  A4 
white,  the  lower  part  of  the  ba(^,  &e 
fine  black  color,  the  under  parts  {rom  I 
are  silvery  white,  the  smaller  «ing-e« 
those  in  the  middle  are  dusky  black,  t 
ones  are  spotted  with  white,  and  the  « 
are  plain  black,  the  tail-featben  M 
broad,  long,  and  glossy  black,  the  le^ 
are  of  a  yellowish-gjav.  This  tpedl 
Brasil,  and  are  exce«(iingly  expert  ia 
fish.  Like  the  cormorant,  ihcr  hmW 
trees,  and    roost   in    them 

scarcely  ever  seen  on  the  gv 
on  the  highest  branches  of  tr. 
such  a.s   grow  in    the  uioi>t 
sides.     ^Vhen  at    rest,   tbev  mI   wiiii 
drawn  in  between  the  shoufdi-rs  Itk* 
The  flesh  i«  m  rcrM-,  A  v.-,^  (.<    ),„| 
rank,  and  i!  li'iil 

2.  P.  C:>y  ^1  ofj 
biKck-bellied  anhinga.  is  as  targ«  i 
duck,  witli  a  very  long  neck  and 
pointed   straight  bill.     The   Dii| 
Dill  IS  of  a  pale  blue,  and  tW 
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■ce  rtrj  piercing,  ihe  head,  neck,  and 
irt  of  ihe  breast  are  light  brown  ;  both 
ibe  bead  and  the  upper  |>art  of  the  neck 
led  with  a  broad  while  hne ;  the  back, 
},  aad  wing-covertji,  are  marked  with 
id  white  s(npe5  lengthwise,  in  equal 
;    che  qudl-feutlien,  the  belly,   thi::hi>, 

•re  of  a  deep  black  color,  the  tail  is 
i  aod  slender,  the  Ic^  and  feet  are  of  a 
>D  color,  and  the  four  toes,  like  those  of 
orant,  are  united  by  webs.  This  species 
in  Ceylon  and  Java.  They  generally  sit 
rubs  that  hang  over  the  water,  and,  when 
9t  out  their  long  slender  necks,  are  oflen 
r  nerpents  at  first  sight.  Latham  de- 
hre«  varieties  of  this  species,  which  are 
I  in  size  to  the  common  birds  of  the 
The  hrst  and  the  second  varietic'S,  which 
iiaiii  calls  the  black  darter,  iulitibit 
;  and  the  third,  or  rufous  darter,  inha- 
ca,  particularly  Senegal,  where  it  is 
ndar. 

Surinensis,  the  Surinam  darter,  is  about 
inches  long,  being  about  the  size  of  a 
le  bill  is  of  a  pale  color,  and  about  one 
Mae-«tghlh  in  icn^h  ;  the  irides  are  red, 
B  of  the  head  is  black,  and  the  feathers 
xm  a  sort  of  crest ;  the  neck,  as  in  Ihe 
Xaes,  is  long  and  slender;  tiie  cheeks 

bright  bay  color  i  from  the  coi  ner  of 
I  tbere  comes  in  a  line  of  white;  Ihe 
d  back  part  of  the  neck  are  marked 
igitDdinil  hne.<  of  bhick  and  white;  the 
e  black,  and  Ihe  tai>  is  dusky  brown ;  it 
rpcd  with  white,  and  shapedlike  a  wedge ; 
A  and  belly  are  while ;  the  legs  short, 
strong,  and  of  a  pale  dusky  color  ;  the 
<  aie  joined  by  a  membrane,  and  barred 
kck.  This  species  inhabits  Surinam, 
lag  the  sides  of  rivers  and  creeks,  where 
W  small  fish  and  insecu,  especially  on 
bich  It  catches  with  great  dexterity. 
looKsticaled,  which  often  happens,  the 
Ha  call  it  the  sun-bird.  Authors  have 
CSMadiugly  concerning  Uie  genus  to 
W  apecie*  belongs,  as  it  is  found  to  differ 

elfacn  in  some  pretty  essential  charac- 
IgfM*,  however,  in  so  many,  and  those 
I  aMMitial,  as  sufficiently  to  authorise 
it  with  this  genus. 

/'ER,n.i.  Fr.  pluvitr;  Lat.  pluvialu. 
Bg;  a  bird. 

Id  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  par- 
hoaanl,  lod  phrrr. 

Cartw'i  Swrmg  of  CornteaU. 
Scarce 
Mm  kaows  bis  time:  or,  from  Ins  shore, 
Bh  wfaaa  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath 
^V  Thamtn'i  Spring. 

If  See  Ciu**DBli;». 

■    Sax.     ploj ; 

Belg.  plorgrn  ; 
Gothic  phja ; 
>Swed.  p/oyo. 
Tb«  agricullii- 
ral  instrument 
for    culling 


'GU,n.i.,  «.  R^&v.a.' 

la'-Bov.  ».  f. 

la'ca, 

.a'-uiXPS 


.B-MtAaC. 

;  a  kiltd  of  plane  used  by  caqtenters  : 
IP  tbe  nound  m  order  to  sow ;  practise 
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ploughing ;  to  turn  up,  or  bring  to  view  by  ttw 
plough;  to  fiirrow;  divide;  tear:  plougli-land 
IS  land  suited  to  the  plough,  or  for  corn ;  for 
plough-monday,  see  below  ;  the  other  compounds 
the  extracts  explain. 

\o  man  that  puttith  bis  hond  tu  the  flow  aod 
bihodyn^  bacwanlis  able  to  Ibe  ruwmeof  God. 

WMif.  Luke  ix. 
Plougli-moniai)  next  after  that  the   twelfude   is 
past. 
Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  it  last. 

Tuttrr. 
As  Uie  earth  was  turned  up  the  jilmigluluirt  lii;lilt;d 
upon  a  gicat  stone  ;  we  pulled  that  up,  and  so  found 
some  pretty  things,  SiJitetj. 

When  lh«  country  shall  be  replcnishea  with  corn, 
as  il  will,  if  well  fallowed ;  for  the  country  people 
themselves  are  great  /itrngluTi  and  small  spendert  of 
corn  :  then  ihero  should  b«  good  stoic  of  magaiines 
erected.  S/itiuei . 

Rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
We  ourselves  have  plni.ghed  for.  sowed  and  scattered. 
By  miDgling  them  with  us.   Slinktpearf.  Coriotanut. 
Let  Ihe  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  IJ. 

Let 
Patient  Oclavia  plrvgh  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails. 

Id,   Antittty  and  Cteopatru, 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merr^  larks  arc  jjtnufrhmeti't  clocks. 
The  cuckoo  then  on  every  tree.  Shakipmrr. 

Who  hath  a  yhughland  casls  all  his  teed  corn 
there. 
And  yet  allows  his  gronnd  more  corn  should  bear. 

Donnf. 
Till  the'  out-lawcd  Cyclops'  land  wc  felcht ;  a  race 
Of  proud'lined  loiterers,  that  never  tow. 
Nor  put  a  plant  in  earth,  itor  use  a  I'loui/li. 

Chapman, 
Look  how  the  purple  Bower,  which  llie  jJaufh 
Hath  thorn  in  tnnder,  Un);uisliing  doth  die. 

Ptarham, 
God  provides  the  good  things  of  the  world,  to 
serve   the  needs  of  nature  by    the    labours   of   ihe 
ploughman.  Taj/lar. 

The  careful  ptougkman  doubting  ttandt.    SSilivn. 
In  this  book  are  entered  llie  names  of  tlie  manors 
or  inhabited   townships,  the  number  ot  yloH^lilmiJi 
that  each  conlaint,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. UJt. 
Your  reign  no  leu  assaies  the plmg liwint'speaco. 
Than  the  watm  tun  advtncet  his  increase.    Waller. 
The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  soldiers  by 
war,  the  shepherd  by  wet  seasons  and  Ibe  plniighmm 
by  dry.                                                                 Trmfile. 

Should  any  slave,  to  lewd,  belong  to  you  ; 
No  doubl  you'd  send  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound, 
To  work  in  itridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Drydn. 
Who  can  cease  t'admire 
The  plniiiihman  coDtuI  in  his  coane  attire  7      U. 
Some  /I'liuy/K  differ  in  the  length  and  shape  of  iheir 
beanu;  toiue  in  the  share,  others  in  the  couller  and 
handles.  Uurttmrr. 

1'liey  only  give  the  land  one  pUmghing,  and  sow 
white  oata,  and  hanow  them  as  they  do  black.    14. 
You  find  it  ploughtd  into  ridges  and  furrows. 

The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  bnm> 
ing  pItmghMluirtM  witliout  lieing  scorched.      Aitluan. 

When  Ihe  pnnce  her  funeral  riles  had  paid, 
lie  pUmghni  the  Tynhenc  u-as  with  tails  duplaved. 

'  U. 
2   K 
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A  Vftak  ttomach  will  turn  rye  brejd  into  Tioegar, 
tnd  a  pUiughmaH  will  digest  it. 

Arhathnnt  on  AtintntM, 
Another  of  a  dusky  color.  Dear  black  ;  Itiere  a:« 
of  these  frequently  plouglud  up  in  the  fields  of  NVcl- 
fioQ.  l\'iM(twiird, 

With  speed  we  ptims;h  the  watery  way, 
My  power  shall  guard  thee.       I'oiie't  (Ui/««*i/. 
A  pltmghhojf  that  has  never  seen  any  thing   but 
thatched  houses,  and  his  parish  church,  iiiiaginct  tliat 
thalch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  pluv^'i  emplored 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers.  Tliomim. 

At  the  ploui/h,  scythe,  or  reap-hook,  I  feared  no 
competitor,  and  thus  1  set  absolute  want  at  defiance  ; 
and,  as  1  never  cared  farther  for  my  labours  than 
while  I  was  in  actual  oeicise,  I  spent  the  evenings 
in  the  way  after  my  own  heart.  Biinu. 

Peace  be  to  those  (such  peace  as  earth  can  give) 
Who  live  in  pleasure  (dead  e'en  while  tliey  live)  ; 
Born  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  truth  ; 
But  down  to  latest  age,  from  earliest  youth. 
Their  mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  care. 
The  pttmgh  of  wisdom  never  entering  there.  Cnwper. 

Plough  is  by  others  defined,  a  machine  for 
turning  up  the  soil  by  llie  action  of  cattle,  con- 
trived lo  saTc  the  time,  labor,  and  expense, 
which,  without  thin  instrument,  must  have  been 
employed  in  dipping  the  Rround,  and  fillmg  it 
for  receiving  all  sorts  of  seeds.  See  IUral 
Economy. 

Pix)UGH  MoMDAT,  the  first  Monday  aller 
Twelfth-day,  appears  to  have  received  this  name 
because  it  was  the  first  day  after  Christmas  that 
husbandmen  resumed  the  plough.  In  some  of 
tlie  northern  and  midland  counties  they  still  draw 
the  plough  on  this  day  in  procession  to  the  doors 
of  tne  villagers  and  towns-people.  Long  ropes 
are  attached  to  it,  and  thirty  or  forty  men, 
stripjicd  lo  their  clean  whiteshirts,  but  protected 
from  llie  weather  by  waistcoats  beneatli,  drag  it 
along.  Their  arms  and  shoulders  are  decorated 
with  gay-colored  ribands,  tied  in  large  knots  and 
bows,  and  their  hats  are  smartened  in  the  same 
way.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by  an  old 
woman,  or  a  boy  dressed  up  to  represent  one; 
ahe  is  gaily  liedizened,  and  called  the  Bessy. 
Sometimes  the  sport  is  assisted  by  a  humorous 
counlr>'man  to  represent  a  foot  He  is  covered 
with  ribands,  and  attired  inskin<!,«ith  a  depend- 
ing tail,  and  carries  a  box  to  collect  money  from 
llie  spectators.  They  are  attended  by  music, 
and  Morris-dancers  when  they  can  be  got ;  but 
there  is  always  a  sportive  dance  with  a  few  lasses 
in  all  their  finery,  and  a  superabundance  of  ri- 
bands. When  this  merriment  is  well  managed 
it  is  very  pleasing.  The  money  collected  is 
spent  at  night  in  conviviality. 

Ulomfield's  History  of  Norfolk  tends  to  clear 
the  origm  of  these  annual  processions.  An- 
ciently, a  tight  called  the  plough-light,  was  main- 
tained by  old  and  young  persons  who  were 
husbandmen,  before  images  m  some  churches, 
and  on  Plough  Monday  they  had  a  fea.st,  and 
went  about  with  a  plough  and  dancers  lo  get 
money  lo  support  the  plough-light.  The  refor- 
mation put  out  these  lights ;  but  the  practice  of 
going  about  with  the  plough  begging  for  money 
remsuDs,  luid  the  *  money  for  light'  iucieases  the 
ioMinc  of  llie  village  alehouse. 


PLOVVDEN  (E<lmund),  wnjcant  it 
son  of  Humphrey  Plowden  of  Plow 
Shropshire,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel 
He  was  first  a  student  at  the  university 
bridge,  where  he  studied  philosophy  an 
cine  for  three  years,  lie  then  rem 
Oxford,  where,  having  studied  about  fo 
more,  in  1552  he  was  admitted  lo  tiie  pr 
physic  and  surgery;  but  afterwaidf  i 
both,  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  i 
study  the  law.  Wood  say».  that  in  1.157 
summer  reader  lo  thai  society,  and  Len 
three  yearn  afler,  being  then  Serjeant.  I 
in  1584,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  man 
daughter  of  William  Sheldon,  of  Boley. 
cestershire  ;  by  whom  he  bajd  a  son,  w 
soon  after  his  father.  He  wiote,  I.  C< 
taries  or  Reports  of  divers  Cases,  kc, 
reigns  of  king  Edward  V'l.,  queen  Ma 
queen  Elizabeth,  London,  1571,  kc,  in 
Norman  langua^.  3.  (Queries,  or  a  Mo 
of  cases,  &c.,  translated,  methodised,  ; 
larged,  by  H.  B.  of  Lincoln's  Ina,  1 
166i,  Bvo. 

PLUCUE  (Antony),  an  elegant  write 
at  Rheims  in  1686,  who  obtained  by  his  c 
manners  and  proficiency  in  the  befles  let 
appointment  of  humanist   in  the  unire 
that   city.      Two   years   after  he  oblaii 
professor  of  rhetoric's  chair,  and  wasi 
into  holy  orders.     Clermont,  bishop  i 
infonned  of  his  talents,  irnve  bim  ok 
of  the  college  of  his  episcopal  city ;  I 
particular  political  opinions  oblisred  1 
sign  his  ofSce.     The  intcndant  of  lUxl 
request  of  the  celebrated  Uoltm,  enUI 
with  the  education  of  his  son.     After  h 
Kouen  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  | 
of  some  literary  friends,  and  his  o«n  w| 
acquired  great  reputation.    He  pubUshd 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature  (Nature   (Hspll 
9  vols,  in  12mo.,  a  work  equally  insWV 
entertaining,     i.  Histoire  du  Ciel,  M 
of  the  Heavens,  in  2  vols,  in  t2ino,,  iii( 
3.  l)e   Linguarum   artificio;  a  work 
translated    with    this   uile.   La   M< 
I^anguci,  in  l2mo.     4.   Harmony  vl 
and  the  f^osjiel,  or  a  Traaslation  of 
and  Hrmns  of  tlic  Church,  with  note 
to   the   Vulgute,   the   Septuiipiil,  aoj 
Text;    Paris,    1764,     li'mo.       In     \T 
Pluche  reliicd  lo  Varenne,  St.  Maure. 
gave  himself  entirely  up  to  dcvotiou  a 
and  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  a^ 
of  November  1761,  aged  seveoly-lhne. 

PLUCK,  v.a.  &  a.  (.  )       SaxoD 

Plvckik,  n.  I.  S  lyGcan;Tevt 

Belg.  plocken.  To  pull  with  vioknc* 
drew  ;  force  up  or  down  ;  Mnp  of  pt 
has  various  adjuncts  as  amy, 
&c.  '  To  pluck  up  hmrl  or  <pin 
bial  expression  for  taking  up  or 
rage  :  as  a  noun  subnlance  a  puUI 
ing :  a  plucker  is  one  who 
]  lucks. 

riiict  air«i/  hit  crop  with  hi* 
I  will  ptucA  them  up  by  the  raob  < 
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•^  their  skin  (rom  off  them.     Mim*.      are  calletl  hawse  plugs,  the  lattrr  shot  plu^.and 


'mk  better  unto  that  noble  Ling  to  plant  a 
I  |o«ernnieot  among  thrtn,  than  by  violent 
ftmtM  them  under.  SjMiufr  on  IrrLind. 

dad  them  to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and  make 
I  reader  for  a  new  assault,  wherein  he  ex- 
r/  (hovld  with  courageous  resolution  recom- 
ir  Ule  cawardicc.  Kmitta. 

You  were  crowned  beTore, 
lat  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluekeA  off. 

Bp  my  offioen,  break  my  decrees, 
nbs  IS  come  to  mock  at  Totm.  Id 

Canst  thou  not 
k  ftom  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
with  seme  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
DM  the  stuftid  bosom.  Id.  Macbeth. 

I  gate  my  love  a  ring  \ 
\ttH  vlufk.\\  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
Warid  masters.       Id.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
dawrengfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 
t  •  Ihouand  dangers  tn  your  bead. 

ShalaptaTt. 
fluittil  geese  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be 

Id. 
te  thee  fmrn  flame- plucked  Richard.  Id. 
Mb  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  '.     Id. 

r  coming  and  going  all  day ;  but  so  few 
t  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a 
V  Rttrange. 
a  eooa  as  you  see  the  seed  begin  to  grow 
which  time  let  the  pluckeri  tie  it  up  in 
MoTiimfr. 
Iw  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could  not, 
MU  diiliculty,  obey  the  plucki  and  attrac- 
WBMory  muscles.     Rav  on  the  Cnalion. 
teAcBi   quick,   but   first    pluck  out  their 

r 


r  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

Addiiom. 


^B  tftis  shade  the  weary  peasant  lies, 
tti  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  breezes  rise. 

Gajf. 
From  the  back  » 

b  tod  Bockj,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Mr  and  wool.  Th«mn>n'i  Spring. 

oliren  (allowed  with  endearing  wile, 
M  biifown  to  shai«  the  good  man's  smile. 

Goldsmith. 
•Hb  aplifkad  foot  set  free  from  earth, 
the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth, 
'  wings  uiU  through  the'  immense  abyss, 
lannthine  toys  from  bowen  of  bliss, 
n*  the  soaf.  Cmrper. 

,!».».  f  Joth.  lugu ;  V.ne  plughk.  The 
(r,  and  lights  ol  an  animal. 
1^  «.  I.  &  V.  a.  Swed.  plu^ ;  Belg. 
'mtt.  pliKk.  A  stopple  ;  any  thing  driven 
Mti  to  stop  a  hole  ;  to  stop  up  a  hole. 
^^  I  ralve  with  the  piuj,  draw  dowu  the 
(bottom.  BoiiU. 

t  with  a  man's  own  shadow,  consists  in 
■  of  two  sticks  grasped  in  each  hand. 
nth  plug!  of  tead  at  either  end  :  this 
Addison. 
up  the  orifice,  would   make  the 
>  lia  pan  disposed  to  receive  it. 

Sharp* i  Smyery, 

<  wine  Alt  your  mouth  full  of  corks,  to- 
lli  s  large  pluj  of  tobacco.  Ski/I. 

,  in  naval  afTair<,  pieces  of  timber, 
ikr  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  used  to 
Iwnc-boie*  and  the  breaches  made  in 
of  a  ihip  by  camion  balls  ;  the  former 


are  fonned  of  viirious  sizes,  in  proportion  to  tne 
holes  made  by  the  diflerent  sizes  of  shot,  which 
may  penetrate  the  ship's  side,  or  bottom  in 
battle.  They  are  always  kept  ready  for  this 
purpose. 

PLUKF.NET  (Leonard),  an  English  phy- 
sician,  bom  in  1642,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  labonous  botanists  of  any  age.  lie  was 
author  of  Phytographia  Plucenetiana,  a  work 
much  esteemed;' Almageslicum  Dritannicuni ; 
and  other  works  of  the  kind,  on  which  he  spint 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life  and  fortune.  He 
was  appomled  superintendant  of  the  garden  at 
Hampton  Court,  by  Charles  II.,  with  the  title  of 
royal  professor  of  botany.  He  died  about  1706. 
His  Opera  Botanica,  with  cuts,  were  printed  at 
London  in  6  vols,  folio,  in  17'20. 

PLUKENETIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monadelphia  order,  and  moncecia  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  thirty-eighth,  Iricoccs. 

PLUM,  n.  «.  J      Sax.  |)lum,  ^lumTneo)i; 

PLL-M-poRmDcc,  )  Dan.  btunime.  (Perliaps, 
says  Mr.  Thomson,  from  what  we  call  its  bloom 
or  blue  color).  Improperly  written  plumb.  A 
fruit  with  a  stone,  bee  Vru.ms.  In  the  cant  of 
Cie  city,  as  Johnson  says,  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     A  porridge  made  with  jilunis. 

I  will  dance,  and  eat  plumt  at  your  wedding. 

SItukjpeare, 
>Ie  crammed  them  till  their  guts  did  ache 

With  caudle,  custanl,  and  ptwitcake.     Hudibrnt. 

Philosophers  in  vain  cn<|UireO,  whellii-r  ilic  sum> 
mum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily  deli]jliti,  vir- 
tue, or  contemplation  \  I'hcy  miglii  ai  icaMnalily 
have  disputed  whether  the  best  relish  were  in  apples, 
plumt,  or  nuts  1  Lmir. 

A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  bou»  on 
Christmas-day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plum-pur- 
ndffe.  AddiivH. 

I)y  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  Ftaooe  hIII 
swell  into  a  plum,  who  fell  several  thousand  pounds 
idiort  of  it  the  day  before.  lit. 

I'he  miser  must  make  up  his  plum. 
And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum.    Ptiur. 

hy  fair  dealing  John  had  acuuirvd  some  plumt^ 
which  be  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
taw. suit.  Arbuihwt. 

Kvcry  eye  is  fixed  on  my  countenance  to  enjoy  the 
transports  which  I  am  expected  to  discover  at  the 
entrance  of  a  ptum'pudding  of  immoderate  sue ;  half 
of  whuh  is  immediately  mnsferred  to  my  plate, 

Cofinn^-. 

Pli'm,  B*t.    See  Psidu'm. 

Plum,  BBASlLl*.^'.    See  Si-oitniss. 

Prt'ii,  Bi-scK  Tbobn  orStoF..    .See  Prihiis. 

Pi.i'11-Tar.E,  in  botany.    See  PatiNVs. 

PLUMAOE.    See  PLimt. 

PLl'  JI B,  n.  I.,  adv.,  <c  v.  a.-\        Fr.     plomb  t 

Plumb-like,  f  Latin  plumbum. 

Plumber,  1A   plummet;   a 

Pli'mbekt.  .J  weight  let  down 

at  the  end  of  a  line;  perpendicularly;  lo  sound, 
search,  or  measure  with  a  plumb :  for  the  work 
of  the  plumlirr  and  pluniliery,  s*e  below. 

liehold  I  will  set  a  plwnk-lint  in  the  midst  of  my 
people  Israel.  Amn  vii,  8. 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares 
Fluttering  bis  pennons  vain,  plnmli  down  he  fills. 

MilUm. 

If  all  tliesc  atoms  should  descend,  plumh  down 
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a 

^d; 

t  not 

IS  for- 

iiiiit  on 

•I nee  as- 

wiihout  a 

given,  must 

oy  every  one, 

^-metal  appears 

black  lead,  and 

.  tlie  experiment  is 

^  th>?  iron  in  bulk, 

of  being  cut  by  a 

but,  it  is  of  a  much 

iXy  granular   texture, 

that  has  occurred  to 


rfection,  the  acid  should 

operation  is  then  neces- 

Acetous  acid  appears  to  he 

[  by  this  that  it  is  produced  in 

die  waste-pipes  of  breweries, 

Fprintiog-houses,  where  sour  paste 

The  process  by  water  is  insutTera- 

riment  is  perfect,  the  black  lead 
hot  un  eximiure  to  air,  smoking  while 
iny  moisture  to  be  evaporated. 
bficJt  lead  is  an  oxide  of  plumbago,  or 
41,  if  we  choose  to  use  this  term  for  the 
il  element.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
tit*  metallic  natun?  of  the  base  of  char- 
|*t«d  by  the  nme  experiment ;  nor  that 
Ot  ■  necessary  ingredient  in  black  lead. 
I  kinds,  indeed,  are  those  which  contain 

xperiment,  and  these  conclusions,  would 
more  utiifaclory,  if  we  could  produce 
'  ''''!>.  lead  in  its  separate  state.  No 
'  that  has  yet  occurred  to  any 
i.  1.  >.  .li  probably  be  found  a  very  diffi- 
blem,  as  this  is  evidently  a  highly  com- 
nibstance.  But  chemistry  does  so  much 
y  that  once  appeared  hopeless,  that  we 
lauoa  to  despair. 

IMbo  wu  formerly  supposed  absolutely 
i,  but  professor  Selleman  having  suc- 
n  fiuing  and  volatilising  charcoal  by  Dr. 
^nnic  DeBagrator,  applied  the  same 


powerful  instrument  to  plumbago,  and  obtained 
''p  followini:  n-sults  : — '  From  a  piece,'  says  he, 
'iibago,  from  Carolina,  I  sawed 
i|>eds,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
and  from  three-fourths  of  an 
and  a  quarter  in  length:  these 
ut  one  end,  and  one  of  tliem  wu 
point  one  pole  of  the  de6agntor, 
.jlher  was   terminated   by   prepared 
The   best  were   obtained  tt-hen   the 
•  was  connected  with  tlie  copper,  and 
i    .ircoal  with  the  line  pole.    The  spark 
>ii,   and   globules  of  melted   plumbago 
I  be  discerned,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  igni- 
I,  forming  and  formed  upon  the  edges  of  the 
■Kus  of  heaL     In  this  region  also  there  was  a 
'right  scintillation,  evidently  owing  to  combus- 
tion, which  went  on  where  air  had  free  access, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  vapor  of  carbon,  which 
occupied  the  highly  luminous  res;ion  of  the  focus, 
between  the  poles,  and  of  tlie  direct  route  be- 
tween them.     Just  on  and  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  ignited  portion  of  the  plumbago  there  was 
formed  a  bell  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which  appeared 
to  be  owing  to  the  iron,  remaining  from  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon  of  that  part  of  the 
piece,  and  which,  being  now  oxidizea  to  a  maxi- 
mum, assumed  the  usual  color  of  the  peroxide 
of  that  melal. 

'  In  >-arious  trials,  the  globules  were  formed 
very  abundantly  on  the  edge  of  the  focus,  and, 
in  several  instances,  were  studded  around  so 
tiiickly  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads,  of 
which  the  largest  were  of  the  siie  of  the  smallest 
shot;  others  were  merely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  others  still  were  micrtjscopic.  No  glo- 
bule ever  appeared  on  the  point  of  the  plumbago 
which  had  been  in  the  focus  of  heat,  but  this 
point  presented  a  hemispherical  excavation,  and 
the  plumbago  there  had  the  appearance  of  black 
scorix  or  volcanic  cinders.  These  were  the 
general  appearances  at  the  copjier  pole  occupied 
by  the  plumbago. 

'  On  the  line  pole,  occupied  by  the  prepared 
charcoal,  there  were  very  peculiar  results.  This 
pole  was,  in  every  instance,  elongated  towards 
the  copper  pole,  and  the  black  matter  accumu- 
lated there  presented  ever)-  appearance  of  fusion, 
not  into  globules,  but  into  a  fibrous  and  striated 
form,  like  the  half-flowing  slog  found  on  the 
upper  currents  of  lava.  It  was  evidently  trans- 
ferred, in  the  slate  of  vapor,  from  the  plumbago 
of  the  other  pole,  and  had  been  formed  by  the 
carbon  taken  from  the  hemispherical  cavity.  It 
was  so  dilTereot  from  the  melted  charcoal,  de- 
scribed in  my  former  communications,  that  its 
origin  from  the  plumbago  could  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubL  I  am  now  to  state  other  ap- 
pearances, which  hav?  excited  in  my  mind  a  very 
deep  interest.  On  the  end  of  the  prepared  char- 
coal, and  occupying  frequently  an  area  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  were 
found  numerous  globules  of  perfectly  melted 
matter,  entirely  spherical  in  their  fonn.  having  a 
high  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  great  degree  of  beauty. 
Some  of  them,  and  generally  they  were  tho»e 
most  remote  from  the  focus,  were  of  a  jet  bUcs 
hke   the  m(.':i    perfect   obsidian;   oiliers  were 
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wilh  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  solid  and 
imporoiis,  and  the  vacuum  nut  resistiog  their  mo- 
lion,  they  VFOuld  never  the  one  overtake  the  other. 

Hag. 

If  (he  i>tumb-tiM  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicular, 
when  the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work,  the 
work  is  level.  Maxon. 

U  It  not  a  sad  thing  to  fall  thus  plumb  into  the 
gntve !  well  one  minute,  and  dead  the  next.  Collier. 

The  most  experienced  seameo  pliuKbtii  the  depth 
of  the  channel.  Swift. 

Fi.vMB  Island,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coait  of  Massachusetts,  between  New- 
buryport  and  Ipswich;  nine  miles  long,  and  one 
broad.  Its  south  end  is  on  the  north  nf  the  en- 
trance of  Ipswich  harbour,  and  its  north  end  on 
the  south  of  the  entrance  of  Newbviryport.  Near 
the  north  end  there  are  two  lights.  Several 
houses  have  been  erected  on  this  island  by  the 
Marine  and  Humane  Society.  There  is  also  an 
eleiniit  hotel  about  a  mile  south  of  the  lights. 
A  bridge  l)as  been  built  across  Plumb  Island 
Iliver,  and  an  excellent  road  has  been  made  from 
Newburyport  to  the  island,  a  distance  of  tltrec 
miles.  This  island  is  a  place  of  much  resort  in 
the  sumaier.  Also,  a  small  island  near  the  north- 
east coast  of  Long  Island,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.    It  is  annexed  to  Southold. 

I'lUMB  LiSE,  among  artificers,  denotes  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon ;  so  called,  as  being 
commonly  extended  by  means  of  a  plummet. 

PLUMBAGO,  in  botany,  lead-worl,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of 
plants.  There  are  four  s{>ecies ;  the  most  re- 
markable are 

1.  P.  Europsa.  It  grows  naturally  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  has  a  perennial  root  strik- 
ing deep  into  the  ground.  There  are  many 
slender  channelled  stalks,  about  three  feet  high, 
terminated  by  tufls  of  small  lunnel-shaped 
Bowers,  of  a  blue  or  white  color.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  and  by  parting  the  roots. 

2.  P.  Zeylonica  grows  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies.  The  upper  part  of  the  stalk  and  em- 
palement  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  juice, 
which  catches  the  small  flies  that  light  upon  it. 
It  is  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country. 

Plumbago,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy, 
carburet  of  iron,  graphite  of  Werner,  and  fercar- 
bure  of  Ilauy,  a  species  of  mineral  carbon,  of  a 
dark  iron  gray  or  black  color,  occurrint;  in  masses 
in  kidney-shaped  lumps,  and  disseminated.  It 
has  a  glistening  metallic  lustre;  its  fracture  is 
imall,  somewhat  curved,  foliated,  approaching  to 
scaly,  or  granular  uneven.  It  occurs  generally 
in  granular  or  scaly  distinct  concretions ;  takes 
a  polish  by  cutting  or  rubbing;  gives  a  dark 
lead-gray  streak,  and  is  unctuous  to  the  feci,  soft, 
and  not  very  brittle.  Spec.  grav.  1-98  to  2'26. 
It  does  not  flame  when  healed,  nor  can  it  by 
itself  support  combtistinn.  After  long  exposure 
to  »  high  heat  in  a  muffle  its  carbon  is  burnt  off', 
and  its  earthy  and  metallic  part  remains  behind. 
If  one  part  of  plumbago, ana  two  of  very  caustic 
dry  alkaline,  be  heated  in  a  retort  with  the  pneti- 
niato-chemical  apparatus,  the  alkaline  becomes 
etfervcsceni,  hydrogen  gas  is  obtained,  and  the 
)>lumbago  disappears.  This  experiment  proves 
that  llio  small  ipiuitity  of  water  contain     in  the 


salt  is  decomposed, and  that  its  oxygeo, 
bining  with  the  carbon  of  plumbago,  ' 
carbonic  acid. 

Tlie  purer  kind  of  plumbago,  acci 
Scheele  and  Berthollet,  consists  of  aboi 
percent,  of  carbon  and  ten  of  iron 
kind  frocn  PlufEer  afforded  \'auqueIiD  ofj 
three  carbon,  two   iron,   thirty-seven 
thirty-eight  silex. 

Mr-  Maculloch  asserts  that  a  certain 
of  plumbago  often  found  in  pig-iron 
siderably  to  its  toughness.  On  one 
|>articular  he  mentions  that  a  cannon 
condemned  for  some  fault  in  the  boi 
was  found  to  be  so  exceedingly  tough 
of  the  men  were  able  to  break  off  a  ti 
is  tlie  usual  practice  in  these  cases,  wl 
or  four  blows  of  the  sledge  were 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  '  I  was 
larly  induced  therefore,'  says  Mr.  MacaOi 
examine  this  specimen,  and  was  surfl 
find  tliat  it  not  only  contained  a  most  I 
proportion  of  plumbago,  but  that  tbil 
what  I  may  call  a  disengaged  state,  far' 
a  better  term.  The  plumbago  was  not  a 
ble  on  breaking  the  metal,  giving  it  tba 
ance  of  having  been  rubbed  n-ith  pi 
black  lead,  but  the  iron  was  capable  « 
itn  trace  on  paper.  I  have  neither  hi 
since  ever  met  with  another  example  oti 
The  remaining  guns  of  this  lot,  which  H 
been  made  of  the  same  metal,  went  on 
and  some  of  them  are  probably  sull  exil 
have  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  best 
received  during  the  war;  and  it  would  tl 
very  desirable  to  have  discovered  " 
this  very  uncommon  specimen  of 
been  procured,  as  its  toughnesf 
of  such  importance.  It  was  from  Mr.' 
foundery.  I  do  not  pretend  to  accouit 
singular  state  of  the  iron  ;  as,  altboa^ 
sence  of  plumbago  is  sufficient  to  I 
color  of  the  metal,  it  is  never,  bating  Ifait 
distinctly  visible,  as  far  as  my  experio 
Yet,  in  gun-metal  it  is  easy  to  conje 
presence  and  proportion  by  the  color  of 
ture ;  which  is  darkest  or  most  gray  n! 
most  abundant.  The  trials  which  t  h» 
also  go  to  prove  that  the  grayest  io4 
toughest ;  although  I  know  that  ml 
founders  consider  that  gun-metal  ma] 
gray,  and  act  on  this  principle  in  the  M 
of  the  pigs  for  the  revcrberatory.' 

Much  of  the  attention  of  mi 
has  been  excited  by  a  curious  ap[ 
sion  of  pig  and  cast  iron  Into  pluml 
been  more  piarticularly  exhibited  in 
jwrter-breweries  and  calico-printing  b 
in  those  of  gas-manulactones.     "nw 
this  article  has  in  his  possessioo 
a  pipe  that  was  used  for  w 
a  half  by  one  of  these  gas-hoi 
exhibits  every  character  of  black- 
remarkable  quality  of  this  is,  that, 
posure  to  the  air,  its  heat  was  nil 
rate  the  moisture  on  its  surfccc 
and  increased  till  it  became  impowil 
it.    The  following  is  another  olnH 
of  the  same  description: —  ^^ 
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AAcr  c*pUin  Roe  had  invented  the  diving- 
id,  be  joined  Sir  Archibald  GninL,  a  great 
lanlilor  of  that  day  in  coal-mines  and  other 
1MB,  in  an  attempt  to  weigh  the  Florida,  one 
Pibc  Spanish  Armada,  which  had  foundered  off 
It  coast  of  Mull,  near  the  entrance  of  Tober- 
erj  harbour.  This  attempt,  which  took  place 
1 1740,  was  aiisucce»ful,  as  far  35  related  to  the 
if;  but  some  guns,  both  of  bra<is  and  iron, 
at  brought  up.  The  former,  whether  they  be- 
Hed  to  the  Spanish  vessel  or  not,  had  the 
n  of  an  English  founder,  R.  and  J.,  Philips, 
",th  a  crown  and  E.  R.  on  them.  Tlie 
were  deeply  corroded,  and,  on  scraping 
was  aid  that  they  were  found  so  hot 
ftey  could  not  be  touched,  and  that  they 
Mt  become  cool  till  they  had  been  two 
^koun  exposed  to  the  air. 

iment  of  the  Highlanders  on  find- 

itili  hot,  af^r  having  been  more  than  a 

tj  nnder  water,  may  easily  be  imagined ; 

it  is  not  furphsing  that  the  story  was  not 

'  and  that  not  being  believed,  it  was  for- 

Tha  may   afford  us    a   useful  hint  on 

mbject  of  physical   incredulity :  since  as- 

&ct   thus  nakedly  stated,  without  a 

of  the  explanatioa  here  given,  must 

pronounced  impossible  by  every  one, 

•r  not.    The  blackest  pig-metal  appears 

Ibe  greatest  quantity  of  black  lead,  and 

solid  state.     When  the  experiment  is 

the  produce  equals  the  iron  in  bulk, 

■  solid  mass,  capable  of  being  cut  by  a 
«ren  into  pencils;  but,  it  is  of  a  much 
coarte  grain,  or  scaly  granular   texture, 

any  natural  black  lead  that  has  occurred  to 

te  it  in  perfection,  the  acid  should 
k,  and  the  operation  is  then  neces- 
«ei7  tedious.  Acetous  acid  appears  to  be 
si,  and  it  is  by  lliis  that  it  is  produced  in 
ET-bocks,  in  the  waste-pipes  of  breweries, 
in  calico  printing-houses,  where  sour  paste 
Mploycd.  The  process  by  water  is  insuffera- 
riMious. 

V  Ike  experiment  is  perfect,  the  black  lead 
DM  hot  on  exposure  to  air,  smoking  while 
is  any  moisture  to  be  evaporated. 
I^ut  lilack  lead  is  an  oxide  of  plumbago,  or 
cubon,  if  we  choose  to  use  this  term  for  the 
■used  element.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
'  thai  the  metallic  nature  of  the  base  of  cnar- 
il  u  proved  by  the  nune  experiment ;  nor  that 
•  H  oot  a  neceuaiy  ingredient  in  black  lead. 
I  bcM  kinds,  indeed,  are  those  which  contain 

(periment,  and  these  conclusions,  would 

morv  satisfactory,  if  we  could  produce 

I  of  black  lead  in  its  separate  state.    No 

I  of  doing  that  has  yet  occurred  to  any 

■  "  It  will  probably  be  found  a  very  diffi- 
blein.  as  this  is  evidently  a  highly  com- 

IMbtlance.    But  chemistry  does  so  much 
■  that  once  appeared  hopeless,  that  we 
inoson  to  despair. 

1  WW  fonnerly  supposed  absolutely 

,   but  professor   Selleman   having  suc- 

Icd  in  fusing  and  volatilising  charcoal  by  Dr. 
i'»  C«l»»oic  DeAagrator,  applied  the  same 


powerful  instrument  to  plumbago,  and  obtained 
the  following  results  : — '  From  a  piece,'  says  he, 
'of  very  line  plumbago,  from  Carolina,  I  sawed 
small  parallelopipeds,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  from  three-fourttis  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length :  these 
were  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  one  of  them  was 
employed  to  point  one  pole  of  the  deflagralor, 
v»hile  the  other  was  terminated  by  prepared 
cliarcoitl.  The  best  were  obtained  ^lien  tin 
plumbago  was  connected  with  the  copper,  and 
prepared  charcoal  with  the  rinc  pole.  The  spark 
was  vivid,  and  globules  of  melted  plumbago 
could  be  discerned,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  igni- 
tion, forming  and  formed  upon  the  edges  of  the 
focus  of  heat  In  this  region  also  there  was  a 
bright  scintillation,  evidently  owing  to  combus- 
tion, which  went  on  where  air  had  free  access, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  vapor  of  carbon,  which 
occupied  the  highly  luminous  region  of  the  focus, 
between  the  poles,  and  of  tlie  direct  route  be- 
tween them.  Just  on  and  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  ignited  portion  of  the  plumbago  tliere  was 
formed  a  belt  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which  appeared 
to  be  owing  to  the  iron,  remaining  from  the 
combustion  of  the  carbon  of  th.it  part  of  the 
piece,  and  which,  being  now  oxidiiea  to  a  maxi- 
mum, assumed  the  usual  color  of  the  peroxide 
of  that  metal. 

'  In  various  trials,  the  globules  were  formed 
very  abundantly  on  the  edge  of  the  focus,  and, 
in  several  instances,  were  studded  around  so 
thickly  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads,  of 
which  the  largest  were  of  the  size  of  the  smallest 
shot;  others  were  merely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  others  still  were  microscopic.  No  glo- 
bule ever  appeared  on  the  point  of  the  plumlngo 
which  liad  been  in  tlie  focus  of  heat,  but  this 
point  presented  a  hemispherical  excavation,  and 
the  plumbago  tliere  had  the  appearance  of  black 
scoriiE  or  volcanic  cinders.  Tlicse  were  the 
general  appearances  at  the  copper  pole  occupied 
by  the  plumbago. 

'  Un  the  zinc  pole,  occupied  by  the  prepared 
charcoal,  there  were  very  peculiar  results.  Thii 
pole  was,  in  every  instance,  elongated  towards 
the  copper  pole,  and  the  black  matter  accumu- 
lated tnere  presented  every  appearance  of  fusion, 
not  into  glonules,  but  into  a  fibrous  and  striated 
form,  like  the  half-flowing  slag  found  on  the 
upper  currents  of  lava.  It  was  evidently  trans- 
ferred, in  tlie  slate  of  vapor,  from  the  plumbago 
of  the  other  pole,  and  had  been  formed  by  t£e 
carbon  taken  from  the  hemispherical  cavity.  It 
was  so  different  from  the  melted  charcoal,  de- 
scribed in  my  former  communications,  that  its 
origin  from  tlie  plumbago  could  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.     I  am  now  to  state  other  ap- 

Searances,  which  hav;  excited  in  my  mind  a  very 
eep  interest.  On  the  end  of  the  prepared  char- 
coal, and  occupying  frequently  on  area  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  were 
found  numerous  globules  of  perfectly  melted 
matter,  entirely  sphcncal  in  their  form,  having  a 
high  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  great  degree  of  beauty. 
Some  of  them,  and  generally  iliey  were  tliose 
most  remote  from  the  focus,  were  of  a  jet  black 
like   the   most    perfect   obsidian;   others   were 
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broirn,  yellow,  and  topaz  colored ;  others  still 
were  grayish-white,  like  pearl-stones,  willi  the 
transluccnce  and  Itislre  of  porcelain :  and  others 
still  limpid  like  flint-glass,  or,  iu  some  cases, 
like  hyalite  or  precious  opal,  but  without  the  iri- 
descence of  the  latter,  i  ew  of  the  globules  upon 
the  line  jiole  were  perfectly  black,  while  very 
few  of  those  on  the  copper  pole  were  otherwise. 
In  one  instance,  when  1  used  some  of  the  very 
pure  English  plumbago  (believed  to  be  from 
Borrowdale),  white  and  transparent  globules 
were  formed  on  the  copper  side. 

'  I  detached  some  of  the  globules,  and,  partly 
bedding  them  in  a  handle  of  wood,  trie<I  their 
hardness  and  firmness;  they  bore  strong  pressure 
without  breaking,  and  easily  scratched,  not  only 
flint-glass,  but  window-glass,  and  even  the  hard 
green  variety,  which  forms  the  aquafortis  bottles." 

While  again  repeating  the  experiments,  pro- 
fessor Silliman  obtained  still  finer  results. 

'  The  spheres  of  melted  plumbago  were  in 
some  instances  so  thickly  arranged  as  lo  resem- 
ble shot  lying  side  by  side ;  in  one  case  they 
completely  covered  the  plumbago,  in  the  part 
contiguous  to  the  point  on  the  zinc  side,  and 
were,  without  exception,  white,  like  minute,  de- 
licate concretions  of  mamraillary  chalcedony. 
Among  a  great  number  there  was  not  one  of  a 
dark  color,  except  that,  when  detached  by  the 
knife,  they  exhibited  slight  shades  of  brown  at 
the  place  where  they  were  united  with  the  geiie- 
ral  miiss  of  plumbago.  They  appeared  to  me 
to  be  formed  by  the  condensation  of  a  while 
vapor,  which,  in  all  the  experiments  where  an 
active  power  was  employed,  I  had  observed  to 
be  exhaled  between  the  poles,  and  |3artly  to  pass 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc  pole,  and  partly  to 
rise  vertically  in  an  abundant  fume  like  that  of 
the  oxide  proceeding  from  tlie  combustion  of 
various  metals.  It  seems  possible  that  it  is  white 
volatilised  carbon,  giving  origin,  by  Its  conden- 
sation, in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity,  to  the 
gray,  white,  and  perhaps  to  the  limpid  globules. 

'  I  have  already  stated  that  the  while  fitme 
mentioned  above,  appears  when  points  of  char- 
coal are  used.  I  have  found  that  this  matter 
collects  in  considerable  quantities  a  little  out  of 
the  focus  of  heat  around  the  zinc  pole,  and  occa- 
sionally exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  frit  of  white 
enamel,  or  looks  a  little  like  pumice  stone  :  only 
it  has  the  whiteness  of  porcelain,  gtaduntme, 
however,  into  light  gray,  and  other  shades,  as  it 
recedes  from  the  inten.se  heat.  In  a  few  instances 
I  obtained  upon  the  charcoal,  when  this  sub- 
stance terminated  both  poles,  distinct,  limpid 
spheres,  and  at  other  times  they  adhered  to  the 
frit  like  beads  on  a  string.  Had  we  not  been 
encouraged  by  the  remarkable  facts  already 
Mated,  it  would  appear  very  extravagant  lo  ask 
whether  this  white  frit  and  these  limpid  spheres 
could  arise  from  carbon,  volatilised  in  a  white 
Mate  even  from  charcoal  itself,  and  condensed  in 
a  form  analogous  to  the  diamond.  Tlic  rigorous 
and  obvious  experiments  necessary  to  determine 
this  question  it  is  not  now  practicable  for  me  to 
make:  and  I  mint,  in  the  mean  time,  admit  the 
possibility  that  alkaline  and  eartliy  impurities 
may  have  contributed  to  the  result." 

In   another  cxiieriment,    profe.ssor    Silliman 


melted  a  piece  of  plumbago  into  two  or  ( 
large  limpid  globules,  and  nothing  remwwil 
the  original  appearance  of  the  plumbago  ' 
small  number  of  black  jxiints.     Dr  Clarke  i 
that  the  fusion  of  plumbago  with  the  gat  bit 
pipe  was  attended  with  a  vivid  scinlillalion.  " 
suHace  was  covered  with  a  number  of  Bn 
globules ;  some  of  which  exhibited  a  limpid  | 
highly    tnmsparent   glass,   others   a     " 
brown  hue ;  the  larger  globules  being  jet  I 
and  opake. 

PLUMBERY  is  in  part  a  practical  applit*. 
tion  of  hydraulics ;  it  also  embraces  tbt  attiat 
and  laying  of  sheet-lead  as  a  covering  on  biulj- 
ings.  To  the  plumber  is  confided  the  poo^ 
work,  as  well  as  the  making  and  {arming  loo^ 
voirs,  large  and  small,  for  all  the  porpoMtof  «t* 
domestic  economy.  To  him,  also,  we  «»  in- 
debted for  the  water-closet,  an  appaiatai  of 
English  invention,  and  unknown  on  the  roall- 
neiit  till  ihe  peace  of  Amiens  allowed  of  iu 
exportation. 

The   plumber   chiefly   works   in   lead, 
metal  is  known  in  the  arts,  from  its  dorah 
malleabilily,  and  many  other  properties, 
renders  it  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

As    obtaincHl    from    Ihe   mines,   il    : 
always  combined  with  sulphur,  and  ti' 
called  a  sulphurel.     The  operation  m 
the  ore,  or  smelting,  as  it  is  called,  to  > 
pure    nielal,   consists; — 1.  In    picking   i 
mineral  to  separate  the  unctuous,  rich,  or  J 
ore,  and  the  stony  matrix,  and  other  iinpun 
3.  In  pounding  the  picke<1  ore  under  Iht-  >ia 
ers.     3.  In  washing  Ihe  pulverised  ore  lot 
oH"  the  matrix  by  tlie  water.     4.   lo  mauin 
miueral  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  taking  I 
to  stir  it,  to  facilitate  the  ev;niiiintion  of  tlir  I 
phur.     When  the  surface  bi-.;in»  to  W>va 
llie  consistence  of  paste,  it  is  cover««l  wn 
coal,  the  mixture  is  shaken,  the  fire  ib 
and  the  lead  then  flows  down  on  all  ».Ji!st 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  the  funiaoe,  froa  i 
il  is  drawn  ofl"  into  moulds  or  pattern 
to  receive  it.    The  moulds  are  ma' 
take  a  charge  of  metal  equal  lo  t.M  I 
are  called  in  commerce  pigx,  or  pig*  of  1e 
are  exported,  and  sold  as  such  at  the  dcf<4 
the  lead  merchants. 

The  plumbers  use  lead  in  slicvts,  and  < 
they  have  two  kinds ;  one  of  which 
cast,  and  the  other  milled  Iml      Tlif  t-aill 
used  for  the  purpose  of  co* 
terraces   or   buildings,  foru 
reservoirs,  &c.     In  arx;hilectiirc  il  n 
divided  into  5,  .^i,  C,  (j),  7,  7),  R,  and 
cast-lead,  by  which  is  understood  that,  lo  i 
foot   superliti;il  of  Mich  cail-le«d,  it  w  to 
tain  these  several  weights  of  metal  in  wch  I 
pectivcly ;  so  that  an  archtlccl,  when  ilirwti 

f dumber  lo  cover  or  line  a  pbce  witli  oA  t 
ead,  tells  the  workman  that  'it  is  to  l« 
with  6  or  7  lb.  leiid  ;"  meat""  •  '■'  ■<  •».'>  !• 
pects each  foot supertiii.il I'l 
in   weight  to  si*,   n m  n. 
pounds.    The  | 
ccplion  in  this    > 

work  agreed  for  by  cuiUracl.  by  , 
lighter  nictal  than  the  one  they  i.     -   .   -.-. 
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writer  of  this  article  lias   often  had 

to  interfere  in  such  attempts,  and  has 

I  whole  of  such  lead  removed,  not  lindiot; 

■1«  in  weight  per  foot  to  tliat  which  was 

fcw. 
'  ptimiber,  who  conducts  business  to  any 
>  Ids  *hcet-lead  at  liome  ;  this  he  does 
r  pisSi  or  from  old  metal  which  he  may 
en  in  exchange.  The  ductility  of  lead 
I  it  aay  to  be  run.  They  provide  a  cop- 
6x«xl  in  masonry,  and  placed  at  one 
' '  casting-shop,  and  near  to  the  mould 
g-table.  The  casting-table  is  generally 
a  paiallelogiam,  varying  in  its  size 
.  feet  in  width  to  eighteen  or  more  feet  in 
It  is  raised  from  the  ground  as  high  as 
I  be  about  six  or  seven  inches  below  the  top  of 
'  I  oopper  which  contains  the  metal,  and  stands 
iMoogly  framed  legs,  so  as  to  be  very  steady 
The  top  of  the  table  is  lined  by  deal 
laid  Tery  even  and  firm,  and  it  has 
rojecting  upwards,  four  or  five  inches,  all 
At  the  end  of  the  table,  nearest  to  the 
vbich  IS  the  heated  lead,  is  adapted  a 
I  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  table;  at 
I  of  thts  is  a  long  horizontal  slil,  from 
I  Iwnled  metal  is  to  issue  when  it  is  to 
Btoibeets.  This  box  moves  upon  rollers 
I  edges  of  the  projecting  rim  of  the  table, 
1  tn  motion  by  ropes  and  pulleys  fixed 
I  over  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  metal  is 
be  ade<juately  heated,  every  thing  is 
ly  for  casting  it  on  the  table,  the  bottom 
I  k  then  covered  by  a  stratum  of  dry  and 
i,  and  a  rake  is  applied  to  smooth  it 
kll  over  the  surface.  When  this  is 
!  box  is  brought  close  up  to  the  copper. 
I  be  observed  that  these  boxes  are  made, 
t  tat,  equal  to  the  containing  of  as  much 
sll«d  lead  as  will  cast  the  whole  of  tlie 
i  the  tame  time,  and  the  slit  in  the  bottom 
FWtMlai  to  as  to  let  as  much,  and  no  more, 
III  otniaf;  iu  progress  along  the  table,  as  will 
tfaSciat  to  cover  it  oompielely  of  the  thick- 
■  and  weight  per  foot  required.  ^Vhen  the 
I  hu  dispersed  its  contents  upon  the  table,  it 
iHSercd  to  cool  and  congeal,  when  it  is  rolled 
tviDOved  away,  and  other  sheets  are 
tilt  all  Uie  melted  melal  in  the  copper  be 
"^  sheets  50  formed  are  rolled  up  and 
I  it  u  by  weight  the  public  are  charged 
kiead. 

kind  of  sheet-leail  made  use  of  by 
,eBllv>l  in  the  trade  milled  lead,  is  not 
at  home.     This  they  purchase  of 
owrchant,  as  it  is  cast  and   prepared 
lly  at  the  ore  and  roasting  furnaces.  Such 
Ikad  is  very  thin,  and  commonly  there  is 
'  m  four  pounds  of  metal  to  the  foot 
It   is   used    by   archilecLs    for   the 
only  of  the  hips  and   ridges  of  roofs 
It  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  gut- 
'  tanmces,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  part  of  a 
f  amdi  exposed  either  to  great  wear  and 
t  lb(  dlKts  of  the  sun,  as  it  expands  and 
Ibe  latter,  and  is  soon  worn  away  by 
It  is  laminated   in  sheets  about  the 
M  baa  been  described  for  cast  sheet- 
in  Ibe  operation  of  making,  a  lami- 


nating roller  is  used,  or  a  flatting-mill,  which 
reduces  it  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  seen  in 
commerce. 

Solder  is  used  by  the  plumber  for  the  purposa 
of  securing  the  joints  of  ieadea  work,  in  cases  in 
which  a  Up  or  roll-joint  cannot  be  employed. 
It  is  a  general  rule  with  respect  to  solder,  that  it 
should  a.ways  be  easier  of  fusion  than  the  metal 
intended  to  be  soldered  by  it.  Next  to  this, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  solder  be  as  far  as  it 
is  possib);  of  the  same  color  with  the  metal 
intended  to  be  soldered.  Technically,  the  soft 
solder  is  that  which  the  plumber  makes  use  of, 
by  reason  of  its  melting  easily.  Tliis  solder 
is  compo>ed  of  tin  and  lead,  in  equal  parts,  fused 
together;  after  which  it  is  run  into  moulds  in 
shape  not  unlike  a  common  gndiruo.  In  this 
state  it  is  sold  by  the  pound  by  the  manufactu- 
rer. In  the  0|>eration  of  soldering,  the  surfaces 
of  the  metal  intended  to  be  joined  are  scraped 
and  rendered  very  clean,  they  arc  then  brought 
close  up  to  each  other,  and,  to  secure  them,  they 
are  held  by  one  plumber  while  another  lays 
a  little  resin  or  borax  about  the  joint.  This 
is  done  to  defend  the  metal,  while  soldering, 
from  oxidation.  The  healed  solder  is  tlien 
brought  in  a  ladle  and  poured  on  the  joint  to  be 
"oldered,  and  is  smoothed  and  finished  by  rub- 
bing it  about  with  a  heated  grozing-iron,  and, 
when  complete,  it  is  filed  or  scraped  off,  and 
made  even  with  the  joint  and  contiguous  suriace 
of  the  lead. 

The  plumber  has  no  need  of  great  variety 
of  working  tools,  as  the  ductility  of  the  melal  lie 
works  in  does  not  require  them,  and  what  he 
may  require  are  generally  supplied  by  the  master 
tradesman.  They  consist  of  an  iron  hammer 
made  rather  heavier  than  they  usually  are  seen, 
havine  a  short  but  thick  handle.  Two  or  three 
different  sired  wooden  mallets,  and  a  dressing 
and  Hatting-tool.  This  instrument  is  made  of 
beechen  wood,  commonly  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  square,  pliuied 
quite  smoolli  on  one  side,  and  rounded  into  an 
arch  on  the  other,  or  upper  side.  One  of  its 
ends  is  tapered  and  rounded  to  make  it  conve- 
nient to  be  held  in  the  hand  of  the  workman. 
With  this  tool  the  plumber  stretches  out  and  flat- 
tens all  the  sheet-lead,  as  well  as  dresses  it  into 
the  shape  it  may  be  wanted  in  tlie  various  pur- 
poses to  which  such  lead  i>  applied,  using  first 
the  fiat  side  of  this  tool,  and  tlieo  the  rouud 
side,  as  may  be  required.  They  have  also  a  jack 
and  trying-plane,  similar  to  the  same  kmd  of 
tools  used  by  carpenters.  These  tools  consist  of 
a  piece  of  beechen  wood,  that  for  the  former 
about  sixteen  inches,  and  for  the  latter  twenty- 
two  inches  long,  in  each  of  which  a  flat  iron 
of  sharpeocd  cleel  is  fitted,  and  held  to  ils  work 
by  wooden  wedges  adapted  to  mortises  made  at 
the  distance  of  about  one-third  from  the  fore- 
end  of  each  plane.  At  the  opposite  end  n  formed 
a  handle,  by  which  the  planes  are  worked.  With 
such  tools  plumbers  plane  straight  the  e<lges 
of  their  sheet-lead,  when  it  is  required  to  prt-sen* 
a  very  regular  and  correct  line, as  it  is  frcqucnily 
wanted  to  do  in  architecture.  Tlicy  ar.  r.r..v,.lid 
also  with  a  line  and  roller,  called  ■<     '  ■  ; 

with  this  they  line  out  all  the  lead  ir  <.i- 
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ent  widths  il  mny  be  wanted.  Their  cutting 
tools  embrace  chisels  and  gouges  of  difffrenl 
sizes,  OS  well  as  several  cutting-knives.  These 
latter  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  cut- 
ting the  sheet-lead  inK}  the  strips  and  pieces 
to  the  division  marked  by  tlie  chalk-line  which 
has  been  drawn  on  the  lead.  They  have  files  of 
different  sizes,  which  they  use  in  manufacturing 
of  cistern  leads  to  pipes,  pump-work,  &c. 

For  soldering,  they  keep  a  variety  of  different 
siied  grozing-irons ;  these  are  oommonly  about 
twelve  inches  long,  and  tapered  at  both  ends, 
the  handle-end  turned  quite  round  to  allow 
of  its  being  held  firmly  in  the  hand  while  in  use. 
The  opposite  ends  of  which  are  made  spherical, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  a  spindle-shape,  and  of 
a  size  in  proportion  to  the  soldering  to  be  done 
with  them.  These  irons  are  heated  to  redness 
when  used.  Their  iron  ladles  are  of  three  or 
four  sizes,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  .solder. 

A  plumber's  measuring  nil*  "f  two  feet  in 
length,  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is 
eight  inches  long.  Two  of  its  legs  are  of  box- 
wood, and  duodecimally  divided,  and  a  third  of 
a  piece  of  slow-tempered  steel ;  this  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  box  legs  by  a  pivot,  on  which 
it  turns,  and,  the  same  legs  being  grooved  out  ou 
its  side,  it  receives  the  steel  leg,  when  not  in 
use,  in  this  groove.  The  plumber  finds  a  rule 
<>f  this  description  very  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
he  can  pass  the  steel  leg  of  his  rule  into  places 
he  may  have  to  examine,  which  he  could  not 
readily  get  any  thing  else  to  enter:  it  al.so 
answers  the  purpose  occasionally  of  removing 
the  oxide  or  any  other  matter  from  off  his  heated 
metal.  A  plumber's  rule,  by  bein;;  so  made,  is 
con.«lantly  in  use  in  one  way  or  another. 

Scales  and  weights  are  also  very  essential,  as 
nothing  done  by  the  plumber  is  chargeable  till  it 
be  weighed.  He  is  also  supplied  with  centre- 
bits  of  all  sizes,  and  a  stock  to  work  them  in,  for 
the  making  perforations  in  lead  or  wood,  where 
he  may  have  occasion  to  insert  pipes,  Sic,  &c. 
Tlie  compasses  he  uses  occa.sionally  to  strike  out 
any  circular  portion  of  lead  wanted  to  line  or 
cover  figures  of  that  description. 

()f  lai/ing  ihrct-ltad. — The  method  usually 
adopted  consists,  if  it  be  for  terraces  or  flats,  of 
covering  such  places  with  a  bottom  .is  even 
as  possible,  either  by  boariling  or  plastering  ;  if 
by  the  former,  observing  to  have  the  boards  thick 
enough  to  prevent  their  warping  and  twisting 
upwards,  as,  when  this  is  not  attended  to,  the 
lead-work  is  soon  cracked  and  becomes  very  un- 
sightly. The  sheets  of  lead  not  being  more  than 
about  six  feel  in  width  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  joints  when  a  large  surface  is  to  be  covered ; 
these  joints  the  plumber  manages  in  various 
■ways  to  prevent  their  leaking.  TTie  best  way  is 
Viy  forming  what  are  called  rolls:  a  roll  consists 
of  a  piece  of  wood  of  about  two  inches  square, 

{dancd  rounding  on  its  upper  side;  thetsc  are 
iotened  under  the  joints  of  tnc  lead  between  the 
«dges  of  the  two  sheets  which  meet  together,  one 
of  which  is  dressed  up  over  the  roll  on  the 
inside,  and  the  other  over  both  of  them  on  the 
OUliide,  by  which  means  the  water  is  prevented 
from  percolating  tlu;  Hat.     No  otiier  fastening  is 


required  than  the  adherence  of  the  load  by  t 
closely  hammered  together,  and  down  i 
flat :  indeed  all  fa.stening  to  the  sheet  I 
posed  to  heat  and  cold,  ought  to  be  avoid 
it  expands  and  shrinks  by  such  vicissitude 
if  secured  so  as  to  prevent  these  from  sp 
ously  affecting  it,  it  will  be  cracked  and  i 
dated  quickly.     When  rolls  are  not  used,  i 
is  sometimes   the  case  from  their  being 
inconvenient  by  their  projection,  seams,  i 
are  called,  are  employed,  and  consist  in  i 
bending  the  two  edges  of  the  lead 
proach   to  each  other  up  and   again  (tnt\ 
another,  and  then  dressing  them  down 
the   flat   throughout   their  whole    length, 
plan  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  one 
roll,  either  for  neatness  or  security.    Sok 
the  joints  is  sometimes  had  recour><e  to  far| 
kind  of  work,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  vray,  i 
good  plumber  would  recommend  il,  as 
fixed  will  be  cracked  and  leak  like  a  sieve,  4 
having    been   exposed    to   one    summer'i 
Leaden-flats,  as  well  as  gutters,  require  lo  W 
laid  with  a  current  to  keep  them  dry.     Th«i 
for  forming  of  which  consists  in  giving  u 
from  back  lo  front,  or  in  the  way  io  whiA  j 
detennined  that  the  sheets  of  lead  are  lo  bt| 
A  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  run  ii  a  I 
cient  fall  for  lead,  that  is,  if  the  sheets  be  t 
feet  long,  and  hence  they  will  require  to  tej 
five  inches  higher  at  one  end  than  at  tbii 
This  inclination,  or,  as  it  is  culled,  giving  a] 
rent,  is  generally  apportioned  and  deieraua 
by  the  carpenter  and  plumber  previously  I 
laying  of  the  lead,  while  the  former's  put  r 
business  is  doing. 

FUuhingt,  as  they  are  called,  are  pieeei  4 
raonly  of  inilled-lead  about  eight  or  nine  i 
wide,  and  fixed  all  round  tlie  extreme  cd^l 
flat  or  gutter,  in  which  lead  has  been  uMd. 
wall  of  brick-work  surround  it,  il  is  pu«dl 
the  joint  between  the  bricks  and  its  olhct  I 
dressed  over  that  of  the  edge  of  the  Uodi 
flat  or  gutter,  and,  when  no  joint  can  be  i 
receive  its  upper  edge ;  it  is  theo 
wall-hooks,  and  its  other  edge  dnmti  dowal 
before. 

Dript  in  ftalt  or  gvttcri  consist  in  rtisiBf  • 
pari  above  another,  and  dressing  the  leidisla 
been  descrilied  for  covering  the  rolls.    Thi^l 
had  recourse  to  when  the  lenirih*  of  the  enu 
flat  exceed  that  of  the  length  of  the 
sometimes  for  convenience ;  they  are  also  1 
pedient  to  avoid  joining  the  lead  by  wk 

The  pii>cs  used  by  the  plumber  ue  of  • 
sizes  as  welt  as  descriptions      All  iht  I 
sizes  are  called   by  their  calibre  or  bott,  I 
i,  I.  1.  Ut  i;,  and  2-inch  pipe    Ttiey  1 
used  to  be  cast  by  a  core  of  wood  of  thew  I 
live  diameters,  but  they  are  now  all  1 
machine  worked  by  sleuB,   wbiok  I. 
neater  article  of  almost  any  lwi(pll» 
siderably  more  cheap  than  h-"'-^'"-^     All  ( 

{>ipe»,  from   {   to  14-incli 
>y   the  foot  run,  and  tho-  iij 

the  hundred  weight.  'l"h"- 
ladled  to  the  oulside  of  b" 
|)o5c    of  conveying    off  tin  m 

from  the  roob  of  them,  are  • 
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Mcket-fripcs;  of  lh«se  teveral  respective 
iKltn,  3,  3|,  4,  or  5  inches,  aiid  are 
k  ftom  theet-lead,  and  roost  commonly 
IIhI  which  is  called  milled.  They  are 
I  ia  kn^hs  of  from  eight  or  ten  feet  each ; 
for  making  which  is  dressed  on  a 
ooic  of  wood,  and  the  vertical  joint, 
11  it  made  at  the  back,  is  fastened  and  se- 
by  solder.  The  horizontal  Joints  are 
by  an  astrigal  moulding  in  a  separate 
I  at  \md  about  two  or  three  inches  wide, 
«)uch  kps  completely  over  it,  holh  above 
Mow  it,  and  is  called  the  lap-joint,  or  collar 
e  focket-pipie.     Two  broad  pieces  of  lead 


to  the  back  of  the  lap-joints,  called 
thcM  are  spread  out  right  and  left  of 


W^Rpoo  the  waif,  to  which  they  are  ham- 
■  qaite  close,  and  aniwer  the  purpose  of 
I  OM  whole  to  the  buildings  :  lo  do  which 
t  (flbdwlly,  wall-hooks  of  iron  are  some- 
pat,  aad  dnven  into  the  masonry.  The 
I  IwH,  which  is  hied  at  the  top  of  ram- 
t  V>f^  i*  made  up  of  sheet-lead,  or  cast  in 
■id.  T^iey  are  commonly  moiildc<i  into  a 
^f  of  fonns,  these  are  easily  supplied  in  a 
m  dttCtiie  as  lead  is :  they  are  Ustened  by 
hi  dM  Mme  way  as  the  collars  are. 
wart  are  generally  formed  of  wood  or 
■jao  their  exterior,  and  their  insides  lined 
KB^lb(«l-lead,  the  joints  of  which  are  se- 
^^B  aolder.  In  this  application  of  solder- 
PlHar  of  cracking  need  be  anticipated,  as 
ft  tt  temperature  seldom  takps  place  in  or 
Ae  place  where  reservoirs  are  commonly 

■pa  m  of  various  descriptions,  and  em- 
tA  far  purposes  multiplied  and  extensive ; 
Iha  plumber's  employment  in  this  kind  ol 
it  confined  generally  to  the  making  of  two 
et  kinds  required  in  our  domestic  economy. 
may  be  considered  as  the  sucking,  forcing, 
feftiog  pumps.  The  former  and  latter  being 
<hl  Boat  commonly  made  use  of. 
)  gtcluMg-mimp  consists  of  two  pipes,  one 
■fc  ia  the  iMUTel,  and  the  other  the  suction- 
•itich  b  of  smaller  diameter;  these  are 
by  means  of  flanches,  pierced  with  holes 
of  bein;  fislened  by  screwed  bolts. 
^eiot  of  the  flani.hcs  is  filled  with  leather, 
a,  being  sliongly  coniprc5*ed  by  the  screwed 
Rttden  the  joint  air-ii^'lii.  The  lower  end 
pipe  is  commonly  spread  out  a 
:e  the  entry  of  the  water,  and  fre- 
a  grating  across  it  to  keep  out  filth 
The  working  barrel  is  cylindrical, 
evenly  bored  as  possible,  that  the  piston 
a  witli  as  little  friction  as  may  be  con- 
ur-lightncss.  The  piston  is  a  sort 
cone,  generally  maile  of  wood,  the 
which  i.s  rut  off  at  the  sides,  so  as 
a  mt  of  arch,  and  by  which  it  is  fastened 
i»ea  rofl  or  spindle  The  two  ends  of 
part  iruy  be  hooped  with  brass :  this 
I  its  larger  end  siirrntindcd  with  a  ring 
of  aUODg  leather,  futi-ni'd  lu  it  by  nails. 
iMIhR^band  shoiihl  always  reach  tn  some 
bayolid  the  have  of  the  cone,  and  the 
be  of  uniform  thickness  all  round, 
oqual  compmsion  between  the 


cone  and  working  barrel  when  put  into  action. 
The  seam  or  joint  of  the  two  ends  of  tliis  band 
must  be  made  very  close,  but  not  screwed  or 
5iitche<l  together ;  if  done  so  it  would  occasion 
lump:!  or  inequalities,  which  would  desiro)'  lU 
tightneu;  and  no  harm  can  result  from  the 
want  of  it,  because  the  two  ends  will  be  squeezed 
close  together  when  in  the  barrel.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  this  compression  be  great; 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  found  a  detrimental  error  of 
the  pumtvmaker,  by  occasioning  enormous  fric- 
tion, which  destroys  the  very  purpose  they  have 
in  view,  viz.  rendering  the  piston  air-tight ;  and 
it  moreover  causes  the  leather  lo  wear  through 
very  .soon  at  the  edge  of  the  cone,  and  also  wears 
away  the  working  barrel :  in  consequence  uf 
which  it  becomes  wide  in  that  part  which  is 
continu.illy  passed  over  by  the  piston,  while  the 
mouth  remains  of  its  original  diameter,  and 
hence  follows  the  impossibility  to  thrust  in  a 
piiion  that  shall  completely  fill  the  part  so  worn 
away. 

The  suction-pipe  is  usually  made  of  smaller 
size  than  the  working  barrel,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so;  but  it  ought  to  be  of  such  a  size 
that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  able 
to  fill  the  barrel  with  water  as  last  as  the  piston 
rises.  Tliis  is  the  kind  of  pump  fixed  and  made 
by  plumbers,  and  is  that  which  is  commonly 
seen  over  wells  and  reservoirs  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  water  for  the  common  purposes  of  life. 
The  length  of  the  suction-pipe  should  never  l>e 
greater  than  thirty  feet  below  its  moveable  valve, 
and  there  may  be  a  loss  of  time  in  the  ascent  of 
the  water,  unless  it  be  made  even  a  few  feel 
shorter.  In  using  it  the  velocity  of  the  stroke 
should  never  be  less  than  four  inches,  nor  greater 
than  two  or  three  feet  in  a  second.  The  stroke 
should  be  as  long  as  possible  to  prevent  loss  of 
water  by  the  frequent  altcriiatiuns  of  the  valve*. 
When  this  pipe  is  adapted  lo  common  purposes, 
its  diameter  should  be  about  two-thirds  or  ihrce- 
fourths  of  that  of  the  barrel 

The  J'orcing-pumfi  consists  of  a  working  barrel, 
a  suction-pipe,  and  a  main,  called  the  serving 
main,  or  raising  pipe.  This  kind  of  pump  was 
formerly  much  iu  use  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
water  to  unnatural  heights.  Ihe  raising  pipe  of 
such  pumps  is  iLsually  in  three  |»art4,  the  first  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  making  pan  of  the 
working  barrel  of  llie  pump,  and  is  sometimes 
cast  in  one  piece,  whilst  tlie  second  is  joined  to 
it  by  flanches,  with  which  it  forms  an  elbow. 
The  third  is  properly  the  beginning  of  the  main, 
and  is  continued  fonvaxd  to  the  place  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  water,  where  it  is  supplied  by  two 
moveable  valves.  The  beauty  of  this  kind  of 
pump  consists  in  the  perfection  of  the  barii-l  and 
piston,  for  which  reason  it  is  now  made  of  brass 
or  bell  metal ;  and,  when  it  is  well  |K>lubed,  the 
piston  may  he  used  in  it  without  either  a  wad- 
ding or  le.itlier. 

The  tiftiiut-pump  consists,  as  before,  of  a 
work:  '  '.  which  is  closed  at  both  eods- 
Thi  111,  and  ils  rod  passes  tlirough  a 

colLir  ..,    I.  .,  H  .  in  the  jilale,  arid  closes  the  up-  . 
[ler  end  of  the  wntkiiig  liartcl.    The  b.im.1  cora- 
municatc-s  Uicrally  with  the  sucuuii-pipc,  and 
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ibove  with  the  raising  main.  This  kind  of  pump 
diiTers  only  fVom  the  sucking-pump  befure  de- 
scribed in  having  two  valves,  the  lower  one 
moveable,  and  the  upper  one  fixed,  Tlie  first 
pump,  invented  above  a  century  before  Christ 
by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandra,  to  whom  also  music 
is  indebted  for  Jie  organ,  was  a  forcing-pump, 
Bs  may  be  easily  collected  from  its  descriptjon  by 
Vitruvius  (1   x.  cap.  12). 

Mixed yampi  arc  the  combination  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tiie  forcing  and  sucking-pumps  into  one 
machine ;  when  the  lower  valve  of  a  forcing- 
pump  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water  it  can 
only  raise  it  by  suction,  hut  the  manufacture  of 
the  pump  remains  as  before.  The  mechanism 
of  a  pump  may  be  employed  for  converting  tlie 
weight  of  water  descending  in  its  barrel  to  the 
purpose  of  working auotlier  pump;  such  a  pump 
nas  been  invented  by  Mr.  1  revithick,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  be  seen  in  Nicholson's  Jour- 
nal. 

Of  the  spiral  pump. — If  we  wind  a  pipe  round 
a  cylinder  of  whicii  the  axi'i  is  horizontil,  and 
connect  one  end  with  a  verticil  tube,  wlule  the 
other  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  and  reoeive 
water  and  air  in  each  revolution,  the  machine  is 
called  a  spiral  pump.  This  pump  was  invented 
abouf  1746,  by  Andrew  Wirtz,  a  pcwterer  in 
Zurich,  and  was  afterwards  employed  at  Florence. 
At  Archangelsky  near  Moscow  such  a  pump, 
it  is  reported,  was  erected  in  1784,  which  raised 
a  hogshead  of  water  in  a  minute  to  a  height  of 
seventy-four  feet,  and  through  a  pipe  760  feet  in 
length.  The  force  employed  u  not  stated ;  we 
may  therefore  conjecture  that  ii  was  turned  by 
water.    See  Pump,  and  Hydrailics. 

Water-closets  are  manufactured  by  one  set  of 
workmen,  and  sold  to  the  plumber  to  fix  in  their 
places.  A  water-closet  consists  of  a  basin  aud 
apparatus,  traps,  socket-pipe,  and  cistern ;  the 
whole  of  which  is  put  into  action  by  the  plumber. 
To  supply  the  cistenis  with  water  is  the  purixjse 
of  his  adopting  a  forcing  or  liftiiig-purop.  These 
latter  are  on  a  small  scale,  very  neatly  fitted  up, 
and  require  only  the  suctiuu  aud  main  pipe  to 
he  added  by  the  plumber  to  be  capable  of  forcing 
or  lifting  water  to  almost  any  height.  They  are 
sold  by  the  manufacturers  at  various  prices. 
Tilt  mains  or  pipes  are  charged  by  the  plumber 
additional,  with  such  day-work  as  is  required  in 
putting  the  whole  in  its  place.  Plumbers  charge 
their  sheei-luad  by  the  1  cwt.,  aud  tlicir  pnoes 
are  nrranged  half-yearly  by  the  Warden  and 
Court  of  .Assistants  of  the  Plumbers'  Company. 
The  milled  lead  is  charged  two  shillings  per  cwt. 
more  than  the  cast. 

PLU  AI E,  n.  (.  &  I).  u.'\     Fr.  plume,  pliimofir ; 

pLf'iiAor,  n.  I.  f  Ijit.   plwnu.     A    iea- 

Plu'uocs,  m/;.  <ilier;  collection  of  fea- 

Pli/my.  ./ thers,  as  in  a  crest; 

hence  »  crest ;  token  of  honor ;  pride ;  also  n 
term  used  by  botaiiitU  for  that  |iart  of  the  seed 
of  a  plant  which  in  its  growth  becomes  the  Inink  : 
to  pick  and  adjust  feathers  ;  place  as  n  plume ; 
or  udom  with  plumes:  also  (Ir.  plumcr)  to  strip 
of  plumes  or  feathers  ;  to  make  bare  or  defence- 
less :  plumage  is  a  collection  or  suit  of  foatlicrs  : 
plumous  aud  plumy  mean  feathery  or  resembling 
(cithers. 


Let  ftantick  Talbot  triomph  Ibr  ■  wlii 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  aloDg  bis  I 
We'll  pull  bu  ylumu,  and  take  away  ' 

L«l  every  feeble  ramour  shake  youi 

Your  enemies  with  noddiog  of  tbeir  pi. 

Fan  you  inlo  despair.  Iti. 

Great  duke  of  I^nrastcr,  I  come  to  tiiw 
From  fWumc-pluckt  Kichanl,  who  with 
Adopts  thee  heir.  Id. 

Kaiewel  the  ptumti  troops,  and  the  big 
That  make  ambition  virtue.  Id. 

They  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the  king 
pUvmt  the  uobility  and  people  to  lealbct  hi 

The   plumagt  of    birds    exceeds    the  | 

beasts. 

With  this  againe,  he  rrulit  upon  kit  gmi 
And  caught  htm  by    the  hone-haiic  p' 
dangled  on  hii  crest. 
Ambitious  to  win  from  me  tome  ptm 

His  statue  reached  the  sky,  and  oa  bts 
Sat  horror  plnrntd.  Id,  Patai 

Satan  fell,  and  straight  a  fien  globe 
or  an^lt  on  full  sail  of  wing  Hew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  plumjf  vans  received  hui 
From  Ills  uneasy  slatioa,  ud  upbore 
Ai  OD  a  floating  couch  through  the  btiH 

Eastern  travellers  know  that  ostiidi 
are  common,  and  the  ordinary  plume  of'Ji 

The  fearful  infant. 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'enM 
And  his  high  ptumt  that  nodded  o'er  U 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  6esb  devoar  I 
of  the  feathers  of  the  biids  they  goi^e  I 
with,  because  they  will  not  take  the 
;>hiin<  them. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  I 
they  may  have  room  to  come  ashore  and ) 
selves. 

They  appear  made  up  of  Utile  bladders,! 
in  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill.       Crvw'iJ 

Sometimes  they  aie  like  a  <|UiU,  ad 
part  only  upon  one  side. 

Appeared  his  iilumy  crest, 

This  has  a  like  plumaui  body  ia  tkt 
toer. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  fmn  i. 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumagt,  span  I 

But  gaudy  plumagr,  sprightly  i 
And  form  gtnteel,  were  all  m  i 
And  of  a  tniisient  date. 

PLUM  F^L'LU  M,  n.  «.     Lai.  ( 
nun.     A  kind  of  ashestus. 

Plumeattum,  formed  into  th*  lik 
will  adminuter  to  the  flame,  and  yall 

PLUMERLA.  in  botany.  rM 

of  the  monogynia  ordi  r 
plants;  natural  order  i 

PLUMIEK  (Charles,.  ..  ir„,u 
at  Marseilles,  and  one  of  the  !  _ 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ilet 
by  Uie  famous  Maignan,  who  I 
matics,  llie  art  of  inakin-.-  humt 
croscopcs,  &c.  He  a' 
and  ajiplied  liim>«lf  cir 
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ihan.  On  his  return  to  Provence,  he 
■  ihe  convent  at  nomes,  a  maritime 
I  Hieres.  where  he  maJe  discoverlei  in 

with  respect  to  simples.  lie  was  sent 
«ch  king  10  America,  to  bring  fiom 
Mb  piuts  as  mij^ht  be  of  service  in 
uit  made  three  different  voya^ies  to 
let,  wxl  to  the  island  of  St.  I>omingo. 
:  caTC  him  a  pension ;  and  he  at   last 

Pvi*.  Preparing  to  go  a  fourth  time 
[«.  he  died  at  the  port  of  Santa  Maria, 
II,  m  1 706.  He  wrote  several  excellent 
^   chief  are,     1.  A   volume   of   the 

Ike  American  Islands.  2.  A  Treatise 
IMricaa  Fern.    3.  The  A:t  of  Turnery; 

work  embellished  with  plates. 
I'MET,  n.  I.     Diminutive  of  Pli'Md, 
b     A  weight  of  lead  hunK  at  a  string, 

depths  are  sounded,  and  perpcndicu- 
Btuned. 

M  alas 'will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  right- 
•  dw  flttmnul.  /wiiiA  xiviii.  17. 

Mar  thaj)  did  ever  plumnui  lound, 
!■■■  my  book.  Shaluf/tare.   Ttmpat. 

m  ib»  body  of  Besh  which  you  bear  about 
tJM  ^luanrU  which  it  hongs  upon  vour 
^  lk<9«fore.  when  you  cannot  rue  nigh 
>  kuB,  he  comes  down  to  you.  Ihiyyu. 
■nam  of  these  bodies,  being  always  in 
Km  aide  oT  the  wbecl,  must  be  counter. 
%fmmtt  fattened  about  the  pulley  od  the 
I  jriMHMt  will  descend  according  as  the 
iMBi  Iha  wreral  put*  of  the  wheel  lighter 

IWiliini. 
Fly,  envious  time, 
hzy  leaden'  stepping  hour*. 
I  is  b'i>  the  heavy  vitunmst'i  pai'e. 

nr,  I'tt-HD  Ri'tE,  or  PLt;MD  Line,  an 
tfalMd  by  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  in 
^■11(6  whether  walls,  2tc.,  hn  upright 
IBDOtal,  or  the  like.  It  is  thus  called 
pacat  of  lead,  fa'itcned  to  the  end  of  a 
Icfc  uaually  con.ttitules  this  in.itruinent. 
as  the  string  descends  along  a  wuo<len 
.  rai-u**)  perpendicularly  on  another  ;  in 
lies  a  level. 

•mong  miners,  is  the  method 

>.k\,  in  order  to  know  the  exact 

'Aheiv  to  sink  down  an  air- 

iii  a<lit  to  the  work,  nr  to  know 

i.id  inclines  when  any  flexure 

m  M.     ii  is  thus  performed  : — A  skilful 

itb  an  assistant,  and  with  iien,  ink,  and 

|dAtoB|  line,  and  a  siiii.<]ial,  after  his 

HHHfel  abore  ground,  descends  into 

BBMJ^and  there  fastens  one  end  of  the 

looic  fixed  thing  in  it ;  then,  the  incited 

i  Irl  to  tf*\,  and  the  exact  jioint  where 

■  with  a  pen  :  he  then  goes  on 

.   still  fuxtmcd,  and  at  the  next 

t  Ibfi  jdii  he  makes  a  mark  on  the  line 

llor  otherwise:  and  then  letting  down 

nan,  he  there  likewise  notes  down  that 

wbdi  dt«  needle  stands  in  this  second 

In   this   manner   he   proceeds,  from 

(o  tuntitig,  marking  down  the  points,  and 

••■-  1—-.  till  he  comes  to  the   intended 

he  ascends  and  begins  to  work 

.J  llw  •-.irth  what  he  did  in  the 


adit,  bringing  the  first  knot  in  the  line  to  such  a 
place  where  the  mark  of  tlie  place  of  the  neeuie 
will  again  answer  its  pointing,  and  continues  this 
till  he  come  to  the  desired  pl.ice  above  ground, 
which  will  of  course  be  perpendicular  over  that 
part  of  the  mine  into  which  the  air  shaft  is  to  be 
sunk. 

PLUMP,  n.«.,  adj., tLV.a.^       Dr.  Johnson 
pLum^NESs,  n.».  >  says  of  this  word 

Plump't,  adj.  3  the  etymology  is 

not  known.  Skinner  derives  it  from  pommele, 
French,  full  like  a  ripe  apple ;  it  might  be  more 
easily  deduced  from  plum,  which  yet  seems  very 
harsh.  Junius  omits  it.  But  there  is  a  Belg. 
plomb,  and  Swed.  plumbr,  meaning  a  tud,  or 
cluster.  Somewhat  fat ;  sleek ;  full  and  smooth; 
not  lean ;  a  cluster ;  knob ;  tuft :  to  swell ;  fatten : 
plumpness  is,  fatness;  fulness  of  habit  or  ap- 
pearance :  plumpy,  a  ludicrous  word  for  fat. 

We  rested  under  a  plump  of  trees.     Sundgi, 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plump]/  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned. 

Suilaptar*. 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  lie  all  in  a  p<un;i  to- 
gether, not  accessible  but  by  sea.  Baton. 

Warwick,  having  espied  certain  jitumpt  of  Scottish 
horsemen  tanging  the  field,  returned  towards  thi.- 
arriere  to  preveot  danger.  Hnywitril. 

The  psrticles  of  air  expanding  tbcmulvcs.  plimii 
out  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plumy  n(  fowl  behold  their  lue  on  high  ; 
Tliey  close  their  trembling  iruoii.  and  all  attend 
Un  whom  lite  sowsing  eagle  will  descend. 

/>ri/JfH. 

The  he-.L-i  that  valued  itsdf  upon  b  samotii  co.>i 
and  a  plutip  habit  of  body,  was  talen  up  fur  a  sacri- 
fice ;  but  the  01,  that  was  despised  fur  his  raw  buiies. 
went  on  with  his  work  »tiU.  L'tMrnv-jf. 

I'm  as  lean  as  carrion;  but  a  wedding  at  uur 
house  will  plump  me  up  with  good  cherr.  /rf. 

Let  them  lie  for  the  dew  and  rain  tu  plump  iIhmi. 

MorMmtr. 
Plump  gentlcmin. 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e  er  you  can : 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim. 
You  make  the  very  crowd  you  hiatne.     /'rK.r. 
Tho>e  coi>%ci  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  p/um/i- 
luv  10   the  eye.   and  by  eiicreasing   llie    ivfr.icliou 
make  the  rays  cuuvetge  sooner,  so  «»  to  convene  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Nnrtn't  Oftiekt, 

The  faroitbed  cmw 
Grows  irftuini  and  round,  and  full  of  mettla. 

Slie  dexterously  her  plumprrt  drawl. 
That  serve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws. 

Ii.  MunlUnia. 

Pll-mp,  adi:  Corrupted  from  Pi.Dlia,  which 
see.     With  a  sudden  fall. 

I  would  fain  now  see  'em  low'ld 
Down  a  hill,  of  from  a  bridge 
Mead-long  cast,  to  break  their  ridge  ; 
Or  to  some  river  take  '«ni 
Plump,  and  see  if  that  would  wake  'rm. 

ilrri  Jimtott, 

PLUNOER,  f.  o.  y.n.i.\      Uelg  and  Teut. 

Pi.UN'DcnER.  SplundcTtr:    Dan. 

pli/ndrt.  To  pillage;  rob:  plunder  is  the  spoil 
or  pillage  of  war ;  a  robbery :  plunderer,  a  thief ; 
robber. 
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Lat  loose  tlio  murmuring  army  on  their  mulen, 
I'o  p<iy  themselves  with  jtlanAtr,  Otwaff, 

lleiDg  driven  away,  and  his  booki  plundrrrd,  one 
of  bis  neighbiiuis  bought  them  in  his  behalf,  and 
prtierveU  them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Ftll. 
Ships  the  fruits  of  their  exaction  brought, 
Whiru  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far. 
Than  what  is  plnnikred  in  the  rage  of  war. 

Dryden, 
We  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome. 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease. 
Since  what  one  plunderer  left  the  next  will  teac. 

Id. 
Nebuchadnenar  plundert  the  temple  of  God,  and 
^  we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  bcfcl  him. 

South'i  6'0rffioni. 
It  was  a  famoQS  saying  of  William  Itufus,  whoso- 
ever spares  perjured  men,  robbers,  pliitidrrcn,  and 
traitors,  depnves  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and 
ijuietness.  Addison. 

Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misen  drain. 
Or  cross,  to  plundtir  provinces,  the  main.         Vopt. 

He  phiiidtrtt  the  convents  of  their  stares  of  pro- 
vision ;  and  told  them  that  he  never  had  heard  of 
any  magazines  erected  by  the  Apostles.  Johnson. 
FLUNGK,  r.  a.,  v.  n.,  »V  n.  i.  Fr.  plonger  ; 
Bel?,  plompen ;  Germ,  plump.  To  force  sud- 
denly into  or  under  water;  hence  to  force  or 
urge  into  distress,  guilt,  or  hazard ;  sink  sud- 
denly ;  to  dive ;  fall  or  rush  into  crime,  ca- 
lamity, or  h.izard  :  the  act  of  putting  or  sinking 
under  water  ;  difficulty  ;  strait ;  distress. 

She  was  weary  of  life,  since  she  was  brought  to 
that  plnn!;t,  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or  ac- 
cuse her  son.  Sidney. 
Accoutred  as  I  waa  I  plunged  in. 

Shakfpeare, 
Plunge  us  in  the  flames.  ililion, 

0  conscience !  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  mo,  out  of  which 

I  find  no  way  ;  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged.       Id. 

lie  could  find  no  other  way  to  conceal  his  adul- 
tery, but  to  plunge  into  the  guilt  of  a  murther. 

Tillofm. 
Headlong    from    hence    to    plunge  herself   she 
springs. 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings.    Dryden. 

1  mean  to  plun<^e  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravished  in  Idalian  bowers  to  keep.  Id, 

At  this  advanced,  and  sudden  as  the  word, 
lo  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plutiged  the  sword.   Id. 

tiu  courser  plunged. 
And  threw  him  oft;  the  waves  whelmed  over  him. 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drownerl.       Id. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven 
for  help,  withonl  helping  themselves.     L'Eilrange. 

When  tortoises  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  shell  being  dried  in  the  sun,  tney  are 
easily  taken  ;  by  reason  they  cannot  plunge  into  the 
water  nimbly  enough.  Ray. 

^'ou  warn  us  of  approaching  death,  and  why 
Will  yon  not  teach  us  what  it  is  lo  die  ? 
But  having  shot  the  gulf,  you  love  to  view 
Sttccaeding  spirits  plunged  along  like  you  ; 
Kor  lend  a  fnendly  hand  to  guide  thera  tlirough. 

f\onit. 
Bid  me  for  honour  pimge  into  a  war  ; 
Tlien  shall  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow. 

Additim. 
Will  thuii  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes  T 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  aim. 
To  raise  nvo  from  amidu  this  ;>'unge  of  sorrows  ' 

Id 


Impotent  of  mind  and  uncontrouled, 
He  plunged  into  the  gulf  which  licavwi  fol 

Without  a  prudent  delermiiution  in  dmI 
US,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual 

Let  them  not  be  too  hasiy  tu  pluiye  d 

rics  at  once  into  the  depth  of  knowledge. , 

Me  must  be  a  good  roaa;  a  quality  wt 

and  Cjuinctilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  i 

to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker  uit 

Thence  country  wives,  wi'  toil  and  p 

May  plunge  and  plunge  the  kira  in  run 

For  oh  !  the  yellow  treasures  taen. 

By  witching  skill 
.in'  dawtit,  twal-pint  llawkie's  nea 
As  yell's  the  UiU 
Half  on  wing. 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy 
Conscious,  and  fearful  of  loo  deep  a  ptj 

Then  most  I  plunge  a^o  into  the  crO' 
And  follow  all  that  peace  disdains  to  we 

PLU  NKET  (Oliver),  D.  D.,  a  RooM 
lie  divine,  the  titular  a/chbiabop  of 
went  lo  Rome  at  an  early  aii;e,  and  m 
title  of  primale  of  Ireland  from  pop* 
XI.  In  September,  1679,  he  was  snt 
charge  of  treason,  and  being  sent  ta 
was  executed  at  "Tyburn  in  1681. 
this  respectable  man,  whose  innocence 
scquenlly  established,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
racy  between  some  priests  of  a 
whose  disorders  he  had  ceosu 
persons  under  sentence  of  death. 

PLU'RAL,  adj.   \     Lat  phmtu. 

PLi>'n*LisT,  n.  I.  (one  :  a  pluralist 

Plcral'itt,         Hiolds  more  don  I 

Plu'rallt.  J  siastical     beoeSl 

lality,  the  slate  of  being  more  than 
greater  number  or  majority  :  plutaOy,  I 
implying  more  than  one. 

To  be  brief,  he  (a  pedant)  is  a  heieraci 
wants   the  plural  number,   baring  obIt 
(jualily  of  words.  Sir  E.  I 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  uoleu  the* 
Better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  mnch  by  t^ 

It  is  not  plunlitv  of  parts,  witkoat 
parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater  ;  y*t  i 
to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  ii  it  j 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees, 
mav  divide  it. 

'('hose  hereticks  had  introduced  ■ , 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  voilT  f 
symbolnm  that  should  discriminate  nt 
from  tliem. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  hare  two 
to  signify  the  number  two,  and  aaetfaer  t»] 
number  of  more  lliao  two ;  under 
noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  aninbv. 
the  other  of  the  plural. 

'Tia  impossible  to  conceiTc  bow  sDj 
want  this  variation  of  tlie  noun,  when 
its  aignihcation  it  such  as  to  adout  of 
U 

Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  dii 
lilj/ ;  someuroes  it  loduccth  all  loio 
unity. 

Take  the  plitmlily  of  the  wotlil, 
liier  wise  nor  good.  L' 

If  Ihc  plHnlifti  would  do  llteii  bcu 
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!  Bumber  might  be  >o  retrenched,  thit 
'  I  be  in  the  leul  formidable. 

CMlxer  on  Prid4, 
B  fen^  pluralilii  of  wives,  thoueh  thit 
i  nptduDeiil  to  tbe  cooirereian  of  the  East 
BentU^. 
tt.  Se«  GaAHMAR. 
ti  ITT  or  ItrKEFirES,  or  livings,  is 
le  same  clerk  in  possessed  of  two  or 
ritual  prefermenis,  with  cure  of  souls. 
Uuess  of  some  benefices  first  gave  rise 
•ties;  for  an  ecclesiastic,  unable  lo  sub- 
siiigle  one,  was  allowed  to  bold  two ; 
1111)1  ill  the  number  increased  without 
A  remedy  was  attempted  for  tliis 
the  council  of  Lateran  under  Alexander 
Innocent  III.  in  1215,  when  tlie  hold- 
I  than  one  benefice  was  forbidden  by  a 
der  th«  penally  of  deprivation ;  but,  the 
fton  ^mins;  the  pope  a  power  to  dis- 
A  it  in  favor  of  ]>ersons  of  distinguished 
le  prohibition  became  almost  u.seless. 
«  also  restrained  by  stat.  21  Hen.  VIII. 
which  enacts  that  if  any  person  having 
See  with  cure  of  souls,  of  the  yearly 
£8  or  above  (in  the  king's  books), 
nj  other  with  cure  of  souls,  the  first 
Htjndged  in  law  to  be  void,  &c.,  though 
I  MBtute  provides  for  dispensation  in 
■c*.  In  England,  to  procure  a  dis- 
1^  die  presentee  must  obtain  of  the 
I  whose  diocese  the  livings  are,  two 
CS  of  the  values  in  the  king's  books,  and 
tad  values  and  distance  ;  one  for  the 

Saod  the  other  for  the  lord  chancellor, 
livings  he  in  two  dioceses,  then  two 
■  «f  the  same  kind  are  to  be  obtained 
i  bilbop.  He  must  also  show  the  arclw 
lis  presentation  to  the  second  living ; 
g  with  him  two  testimonials  from  the 
nog  clergy  concerning  his  behaviour 
remtioD,  one  for  the  archbishop,  and 

for  tbe  lord  chancellor ;  and  he  must 
t  the  archbishop  his  letters  of  order*, 
tificate  of  his  having  taken  the  degree 

at  tbe  least,  in  one  of  the  universities 
wlm,  under  the  hand  of  the  register. 
ic  be  not  B.  D.  nor  D.  O.  nor  LL.  B. 
D.  be  is  to  procure  a  qualification  of  a 

which  in  to  be  duly  registered  in  the 
r  office,  in  order  to  be  tendered  lo  the 
ip,  artordini;  to  tbe  statute.  And  if  he 
»  any  of  the  aforesaid  degrees,  which 
IC  allows  as  qualifications,  he  is  lo  pro- 
Mificate  thereof,  and  to  show  the  same 
^hbishop ;  oiler  which  his  dbpensation 
wt  at  the  faculty  office,  where  he  gives 
leeording  to  the  direction  of  the  canon. 

Ikeo  repair  to  tbe  lord  chancellor  for 
tkn  under  the  brt.iad  seal ;  and  he  must 
1^^  bishop  of  the  diocese  where  the 
^Bbr  his  admission  and  institution. 
Mval  stamp  acts,  for  every  skin  or 
'  parchment,  fcc,  on  which  any  dispcn- 
I  bold  two  ecclesiastical  dignities  or 
,  or  a  dignity  and  a  benefice,  shall  l>e 
I  or  written,  tliere  shall  be  paid  a  treble 
ap  duty.  There  is  also  a  regulation 
M  lo  pluralities ;  but  it  is  often  dis- 
I  for,  by  the  faculty  of  dispensation, 


a  pluralist  is  required,  in  that  benefice  firoiii 
which  he  shall  happen  to  be  most  absent,  to 
preach  thirteen  sermons  every  year,  and  lo  exer- 
cise hospilnlily  for  two  months  yearly.  In 
Germany  the  pope  grants  dispens;ilions  for 
possessing  a  plurality  of  benefices,  on  pretence 
that  the  ecclesiastical  princes  there  need  large 
revenues  to  bear  op  against  the  Frote^lunt 
princes. 

PLUS,  Lat.  more,  in  algebra,  a  character 
marked  thus  -)-,  used  for  tlie  sign  of  addition. 
See  Alcebk*. 

PLUSII,  n.  <.  Vt.  peluche  ;  Dan.  jJyi;  iM- 
p'Uotia.  A  kind  of  shag°;y  cloth  or  shag ;  a  kind 
of  woollen  velvet. 

The  bottom  of  it  wis  set  against  a  lining  of  p'mA, 
and  the  sound  was  quite  dead,  and  but  mere  brejlli. 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush. 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  phi^.  Clearftatiit. 
The  color  of  phuA  or  velvet  will  appear  varied  if 
you  stroak  part  of  it  one  wjy,  and  part  of  it  anollier. 

Push,  a  kind  of  stuff,  with  a  sort  of  velvet 
mp  or  shag  on  one  side,  consisting  of  a  woof  (>f 
a  single  woollen  thread,  and  a  double  waryi;  ilic 
one  of  two  woollen  threads  twisted,  the  other 
goat's  or  camel's  hair;  though  there  are  pliishe* 
entirely  of  worsted,  others  of  hair,  and  olhcr< 
again  of  silk,  cotton,  Jtc.  White  plush  breeches 
have  been  often  worn  by  English  dragoons. 
They  resist  moisture,  and  are  easily  cleaned. 
Blue  plush  pantaloons  are  worn  by  the  Hoynl 
Artillery  drivers. 

PLUSH'ER,  n.  i.  Lat  gaUa  Levis.  A  sea 
fish. 

The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  of  fish 
called  a  pltuher,  somewhat  like  the  dog-fish,  who 
leapeth  above  water,  and  therethrough  bewrayclh 
them  to  the  balker.  Catru. 

PLUTARCH,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and 
historian  of  antiquity,  who  lived  from  the  reign 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hadrian,  was  bom  at 
Chzronea,  a  small  city  of  B<rolia  in  Greece. 
Plutarch's  family  was  ancient  in  Chxronca :  his 
grandfather  Lamprias  was  a  philosopher,  and 
eminent  for  his  leaniing;  and  is  oflcn  menlioncd 
by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  also  his  father. 
Plutarch  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  under  the 
care  of  Ammonius,  an  Egyptian;  who,  afler  hav- 
ing taught  philosophy  with  great  reputation 
M  Alexandria,  settled  at  Athens.  Under  this 
master  he  made  great  advances  in  knowletlge  ; 
but  neglected  tbe  study  of  languages.  Though 
he  is  supposed  to  have  resided  in  Rome  nearly 
forty  years,  at  different  tiroes,  yet  he  never  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin 
language ;  nor  did  he  even  cultivate  his  mother 
tongue,  the  Greek,  with  acccuracy,  and  hence 
that  harshness,  inequality,  and  obscurity  in  his 
style,  which  is  so  justly  complained  of  After 
lea\ing  Ammonius,  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and 
was  initiated  in  the  Eevplian  mysteries,  as  ap- 
pears by  hi^  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris :  in  which 
he  shows  himself  well  versed  in  their  ancient  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  From  I-«>pl  he  rctumi'«l 
into  Greece;  and,  visiting  in  his  way  all  the  aca- 
demics and  schools  of  the  philosophers,  gathered 
from  them  many  of  those  obMrvations  with 
which  he  has  enriched  his  works.     He  does  nu 
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seem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 
sect,  but  ciiUcd  from  each  wliatever  he  thought 
excellent.  He  dishked  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Stoics,  but  was  still  more  averse  from  the  impiety 
of  the  Kpicureans:  in  many  things  lie  followed 
Aristotle ;  but  his  favorites  were  Socrates  and 
Plato,  whose  memory  he  revered  so  highly  that 
he  annually  celebrated  their  birth-days  with  much 
solemnity.  He  applied  himself  with  extreme 
diligence  to  collect,  not  only  all  books,  but  also 
all  the  sayings  and  observations  of  wise  men, 
which  he  had  heard  in  conversation,  or  had  re- 
ceived from  others  by  tradition ;  and  likewise  to 
consult  tlie  records  and  public  instruments  pre- 
servetl  in  cities  which  he  had  visited  in  his 
travels.  He  took  a  jpumey  to  Sparta  in  order 
to  search  the  archives  of  that  famous  king- 
dom, to  understand  their  ancieut  government, 
with  the  history  of  their  legialalors,  kingn,  and 
ephori.  Few  circumstarircs  of  Plutarch's  life 
are  known.  According  to  the  learned  Fabri- 
cius,  he  was  bom  under  Claudius,  Jifty  years 
after  the  Christian  eta.  He  was  married  to  a 
most  amiable  woman  of  his  own  native  town, 
whose  name  was  Timoxena.  He  had  several 
children,  and  among  them  two  sons;  one  called 
Plutarch  afler  himself,  the  other  Lamprias  in  me- 
mory of  his  grandfather.  Lnmprias  seems  to  have 
oherited  his  father's  philosophy ;  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  table  or  catalogueof  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  perhaps  also  his  apophthegms.  He  had  a 
nephew,  Sextus  Ctixroneus,  who  taught  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
was  much  honored  by  him.  Some  think  that 
the  critic  Longiiius  was  of  his  family  ;  and  Apu- 
leius,  in  the  Hrst  book  of  his  Metamorphoses, 
affirms  himself  to  be  descended  From  him.  Plu- 
tarch was  several  times  in  Rome,  an  \  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  Sossius  Senecio,  who  had  been 
four  times  consul,  and  to  whom  Plutarch  has 
dedicated  many  of  his  lives.  But  his  chief  ob- 
ject in  these  journeys  was  to  search  the  records 
of  the  capitol,  and  tlie  public  libraries.  Suidas 
says  he  was  entrusted  also  with  the  management 
of  public  affairs  in  the  empire,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis,  '  Plutarch,  says  he, 
'  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  bestowed  on 
him  the  consular  ornaments,  and  caused  an  edict 
to  be  passed  that  the  magistrates  or  officers  of 
Illyria  should  do  nothing  in  that  province  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  approbation.'  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  Trajan,  a  private  man  when 
Plutarch  tint  came  to  Home,  was,  among  other 
nobility,  one  of  his  auditors  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
I  this  emperor  afterwards  made  use  of  him  in  his 
councils.  F'abricius  asserts  that  he  was  Tra- 
jan's preceptor,  and  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
consular  dignity  by  him,  and  made  procurator  of 
Greece  in  his  old  age  by  Adrian.  'Dje.dcsire  of 
visiting  his  native  country  prevailed  with  him  at 
length  to  leave  Italy ;  and  at  his  return  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  archon  of  Chsronea,  and 
soon  after  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Del- 
phic Apollo's  priests.  F'abricius  says  he  died 
m  the  nfth  year  of  Adrian,  aged  seventy.  His 
works  have  been  divided  into  Lives  and  Morals. 
PLUTEGl.'S,  a  defensive  machine,  much 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  composed 
of  wicker  hurdles   luid  like  a  roof  on  the  top  of 
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posts,  which  the  soldiers,  who  went  utt 
shelter,  bore  up  with  tliwr  hands.  Kl 
|)age  238  of  his  Roman  Antiquities, 
that  some  will  have  tliem,  as  well  as  i] 
to  have  been  contrived  with  a  double  ( 
first  and  lower  roof  of'  planks,  and  d 
roof  of  hurdles,  to  break  the  force  of  a 
without  disorderiug  the  machine.  Tliey 
much  to  the  same  use  as  the  musculi. 
Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  history  of  ih 
militia,  quotes  a  passage  out  of  a  poen 
bon  the  Alook,  enti'Jed  the  Siege  of  I 
neaning  of  which  is  that  the  Nonniui 
up  a  large  quantity  of  machines,  that  « 
plutei  by  the  Romans,  and  tliat  they 
served  their  soldiers  from  the  arrows  and 

t'l.l'TO,  in  Pagan  worship,  the  kit 
infernal  regions,  wis  the  son  of  Satuin{ 
and  the  brutlier  of  Jupiter  and  Neptu) 
deity,  being  childless  and  uoinarried, 
his  chanot  to  visit  the  world  ;   and,  at 
Sicily,  became  enamoured  of  I*roserp 
he   saw  gathering  Bowers  witli  ber  ci 
in  the  valley  of  Eiua,  near  mount  Xti 
forcing  her  into  his  chariot,  he  drove  1 
river  Chemarus,  through  which  he  opfl 
self  a  passage  back  to  the  realms  of  n^ 
Ceres  and  Proschimne.     Pluto  is 
presented   in  an  ebony  chariot  drawi 
ohick   horses;  sometimes  holding  a 
denote  his  power;  at  others  a  wanl, 
he  drives  away  the  ghosts;  and 
to  signify  that  he  had  the  keys  of 
observes  that  his  helmet  liad  the 
dering  the  wearer  invisible,  and  thai 
borrowed  it  in  order  to  be  concealed 
when  she  fought  against  the  Trojans, 
greatly  revered  both  by  the  Greeks  and 
who  erected  temples  and  altars  to  him. 
god  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  mg 
was  not  lawful  to  offer  them  by  day.    , 
of  painting  discovered  aboiM  the  end  4 
century,  in  an  old  burial  phtce  of  the  1 
family,    Pluto  and    Proserpine   art 
thrones,  whibt  Mercury  is  iiitrodi 
of  a  young  woman,  who  seems  ' 
Pluto  s  stem   look,     llehind  slan^ 
waiting  to  conduct  her  back  to 
Elysium.     Pluto  holds  a  sceptic  in 
and  has  a  ve9  over  his  head. 

PLUTUS,   in    Pagan   wonbip,  i: 
riches.     He  was  represented  as  ap[ 
when  he  approached,  and  with  wingi 
parture;  to  snow  the  difficulty  of  ' 

and   the  uncertainty  of  its  eoji 
also  frequently  renre»  i  ■    ' 
he  often  bestowea  In^  the 

worthy,  and  left  in  ne<.r^?ii,  iuu>e  wh 
greatest  merit. 

PLUVIAL,  adj.  }      1  ;.t   ..^».  in.     B 

Pluvious.  \  I  ■ 

The  fungous  parccU    •  »tcLt 

only  signi6eth  a  moist  and  /<{«*•««>  ut  tbi 

PLUVIIIS,  a  surname  of  Jupittr. 
invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Ron 
ever  the  earth  was    parched   up  by 
heat,  and  want  of  rsin.     lie  haa  an  I 
temple  on  the  cajiilol. 


lOMFTFR  or  rain  iJSuge,  is  an  in- 
u«e<i  fur  sItowitiK  llif  r|u>iiitity  of  rain 
upon  tlx  earth  at  any  particular  place, 
I  HeMralile  such  obMrvations  sliould  be 
t  consists  of  a  funnel  communicatinf 
lUodiini  tube  at  in  bottom,  into  which 

Ro»<?ytril  by  the  funnel.  The  depth 
He  cylinder  it  measured  by  a  rule 
Oat,  '.he  rule  passing  through  the 
r  ibe  funnel.  The  divisions  on  the 
r  the, number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
I  filllen  on  a  surface  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  funnel.  The  funnel  is  so  contrived  as 
t  Mm  water  from  evaporating.  To  use  the 
ter,  so  much  water  must  be  first  put  into 
ler  as  will  receive  the  float,  so  that  O 
te  maT  exactly  coincide  with  the  aper- 
^Bliinel.  1  he  instrument  ilself  should 
Hfed,  so  tbut  whatever  winds  may  blow 
)f  the  rain  may  not  lie  interrupted  by 
ides.  By  the  pluviometer  the  mean 
I  of  raio  in  inches  may  be  ascec- 

,  &  p.  n.  Belg.  plicn,  lo  work  at  any 
inius  and  Skinner.  To  work  closely  and 
■Uly :  set  on  work ;  practise  or  solicit 
r:  as  a  verb  neuter,  lo  work,  to  olTer  ser- 

buty  one's  self  in  haste. 

'  p  IMk,  unwearied  iiill  ihcy  fjg, 

and  ptj)   his    oook,   welcome  his 
a,  and  ban(]u.;i  ihem. 

oai  (be  industrious  Libys  pJio  ,- 
each  busy  arra  shrinks  in, 
_        is  fashiooed  to  a  fin.      U.  Ond. 
k  ocrts  all  the  faculties  of  hit  soul,  and 
Naa*  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of 
f  Rat  opoD  the  judgment  of  his  conscience 
id.  at  a  warrantable  guide.  South. 

isar  has  any  thing  of  David's  piety  will  be 
V  flgmg  the  throne  of  ^lace  with  such  like 
giaents ;    as,  blessed  be  that  providence 
vend  me  from  such  a  lawd  company.    Id. 
I  bit  ( by  manlier  virtues  graced) 
^oa  the  BODD-tide  brook,  and  sigh, 
>  far  a(c  o'er  sorrow  nnellaced, 
I  dniict  call  the  tear  to  dry, 
I  Ika  nobler  powara  of  utefuloest  to  ply. 
JTirte  l('Aiif. 

.  a.  Ic  n.  I.  Ft.  plier.  To  bend  :  bent ; 
m  i  plait ;  fold. 

I  laarasn  cannot  so  well  uke  the  plji  ex- 
\  in  some  minds  that  tiavti  not  suffered 
I  10  ft>,  but  have  kept  themselves  open, 
red  to  receive  continual  amendment. 

Bacon. 
Hew  vtitd,  and  gave  way  to  the  gust,  and 
and  Itself  again,  but  the  oak  was  stub- 
ckoia  rather  to  bnak  than  bend. 

I.'fjtranft. 
fm  ot  plin  of  the  inward  coat  of  the  sto- 
Ml  the  aliment  in  the  stomach. 

Arhnllmot. 
^  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  balance 

Knjc  or  letting  down  a  draw-bridge. 
of  two  timber  levers,  twice  as  long 
they  lifl,  joined  together  by  other 
•d  tOKeiber  in  the  form  oj:  a  St. 
la  to  counterpoise  them.    They  are 


supported  by  two  upright  jambs,  on  which  thpv 
swing ;  and  the  bridec  is  raised  or  let  down  by 
means  of  chains  joining  the  ends  of  the  plyers 
and  bridge. 

Plti.vc,  intlie  'ea-language,  the  act  of  making, 
or  endeavouring  lo  make,  a  progress  against  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  Hence  a  ship  that  ad- 
vances well  m  her  cour^  in  tliis  manner  of  sail- 
ing, is  said  to  be  a  good  plyer. 

PLYMOUTH,  a  sea-port  town,  near  the  ex- 
treme western  point  of  the  Devonshire  coast,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  pnn- 
cipally  inhabited  by  fishermen  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  since  which  time  it  h^s  gradually  in- 
creased in  importance.  Its  distance  from  Ijon- 
don  is  213  miles.  Many  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  irreguUr,  but  great  improvements 
are  daily  taking  place  ;  and  elegant  edifices  both 
public  and  private  springing  up  in  every  di- 
rection. The  town  contains  two  parish  churches, 
St.  Andrew  and  Charles,  and  eleven  Dissenting 
places  of  worship.  I'he  public  charities  and  reli- 
gious 30<ielies  are  numerous.  Its  literary  institu- 
tions are  the  .Alhpna'um,  whirh  owe?  its  ori.'in  lo 
the  elforts  of  Henry  Woollcombe,  esq.,  and  a  (aw 
other  public-spirited  gentleman  ;  and  the  public 
library,  which  contains  several  thousand  valuable 
books.  The  inns  are  numerous  and  commo- 
dious. The  theatre  and  royal  hotel  form  one 
magnificent  building  275  feet  in  length,  with 
noble  porticoes,  &c.,  being  erected  on  the  nii>del 
of  a  Greek  temple  on  the  Ilyssus.  Plymouth  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  fine  stream  which  was 
brought  from  Dartmoor,  in  the  reign  of  Eli7.a- 
belh,  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  celebrated  circumnavigator.  The  market- 
place is  remarkably  laree,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Tlie  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  twenty-four  common  councilmen,  re- 
corder, and  town  clerk.  Plymouth  carries  on  a 
considerable  coasting  trade,  and  it  lias  some 
foreign  commerce,  but  its  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollens,  serges,  ice,  which  were  formerly  very 
extensive,  have  totally  disappeared.  Its  sound 
aflbrds  fine  anchorage  for  ships,  particularly  since 
the  erection  of  its  magnificent  breakwater. 

This  noble  mole  stretches  across  the  entrance 
of  tlie  sound,  and  is  1700  yards  long.  It  wax 
begun  in  101 2,  and  is  formed  of  immense  blocks 
of  marble  heaped  one  upon  another;  and  which, 
having  been  shaken  together  by  the  storms  of 
succeeding  winters,  have  acquired  amazing 
strength  and  solidity.  From  the  breakwater  may 
be  seen,  m  fine  weather,  the  Eddystone  light- 
house. See  EoBTSTOKE  Uo<:Ks.  Inside  llie 
Breakwater,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  main 
land,  is  St.  Nicholas's  Island,  comprising  an  area 
of  seven  acres,  and  strongly  fortified. 

The  celebrated  M.  Dupin  saw  this  great  work 
in  progress,  in  September  leiC,  and  bis  accurate 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  operations 
were  carried  on  both  at  the  works  and  on  shore 
cannot  fail  lo  be  interesting  to  our  rt-aders. 

'  The  hills  of  stone,  lining  the  right  bank  of 
the  mouth  of  thcPlym  (the  Caiwater),  have  been 
cut,  and,  by  the  aid  of  i;un|iowder,  masses  are 
detached  weighing  ten  or  twelve  tons,  'llieae 
masses  arc  thrown  into  the  tea,  without  any  par* 
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ticular  order,  bot  within  the  lines  fixed  for  the 
boundaries  of  the  work.  The  points  for  deposit- 
ing the  stone,  so  as  to  diminish  the  width,  and 
thereby  form  the  internal  and  external  slopes, 
are  determined  by  means  of  sounding.  When 
the  work  at  any  part  rises  high  enough  to  be  vi- 
sible at  low  water,  the  largest  blocks  of  stone  iire 
employed.  They  are  laid  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  resistance  to 
any  derangement  which  might  be  occasioned  by 
the  wares  of  the  sea.  They  are  not,  howerer,  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  smooth  surface  externally ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  present  great  irregularities, 
and  thus  form  a  break-water,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  The  external  plane  or  slope,  from 
the  level  of  low  water  to  the  summit,  as  well  as 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  summit,  have  a  smooth 
and  uniform  surface :  but  the  stones,  though 
smoothed  on  the  external  surface,  are  not  squar- 
ed on  the  other  sides.  They  are  laid  one  into 
another;  and  in  form,  bulk,  and  mode  of  con- 
nexion, perfectly  represent  those  ancient  struc- 
tures, celebrated  for  solidity,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Cyclopean  Structures. 

'  We  may  now  describe  the  means  employed 
in  extracting  the  stone  from  the  quarries,  placing 
it  on  board  vessels,  and  disembarking  it  at  the 
necessary  point.  These  methods  are,  generally 
speaking,  as  simple  as  ingenious,  and  are  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  mechanician.  The 
hills,  from  which  the  stone  is  extracted,  extend 
to  the  bank  of  the  Plym ;  and  a  quay  is  con- 
structed on  the  bonk  of  the  river,  to  afford  con- 
veniences for  the  loading  of  several  vessels  at  the 
same  time.  The  hills  are  every  where  covered 
with  strata  of  vegetable  earth,  more  or  less  thick. 
This  earth  is  gradually  removed  before  the  stone 
can  be  got  out.  The  hills  are  cut  from  the  top 
downwards,  by  sections  nearly  vertical.  The 
vegetable  earth  which  has  been  removed,  together 
with  the  small  pieces  of  stone  procured  in  course 
of  the  excavation,  are  piled  up,  and  form  an  ar- 
tificial hill,  which  rises  beside  those  which  are 
gradually  disappearing.  By  means  of  iron  chains, 
flying  bridges  are  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the 
new  hill  to  the  summit  of  the  primitive  hill ;  and 
the  workmen,  with  wheel-barrows  and  hand- 
barrows,  remove  the  vegetable  earth  along  these 
bridges. 

<  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
process  by  which  the  quarries  are  worked ;  only 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  when  the  stone  is 
found  in  vertical  strata  than  when  it  lies  hori- 
zontally. It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the 
same  hill,  there  are  strata  nearly  horizontal,  con- 
tiguous to  others  nearly  vertical ;  a  geological 
feet,  which,  though  not  without  example,  is  ne- 
vertheless very  remarkable.  The  hrgest  blocks 
of  stone,  which  are  reserved  for  the  external  and 
npper  parts  of  the  work,  are  extracted  from  the 
latter  strata.  At  the  foot  of  each  section  of  the 
hill  a  file  of  cranes  is  established,  on  an  extreme- 
ly simple  principle.  The  feet  of  these  cranes 
rest  on  a  sole  fixed  into  the  earth;  and  the  heads 
turn  in  an  iron  collar  provided  with  rings,  to 
which  chains  are  fastened ;  lliese  chains,  four  or 
five  in  number,  extend  some  from  the  top  down- 
wards, and  have  their  point  of  attachment  in  the 
ground — and  others  from  the  bottom  upwards, 


and  have  their  point  of  attachment  on  the  : 
of  the  hill.  In  proportion  as  the  excavat 
vances,  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  ch: 
altered,  and  the  range  of  cranes  is  extem 
that  the  pieces  of  stone  detached  by  ih 
powder,  and  thrown  down  by  the  workn 
always  caught  by  some  one  of  the  cranes, 
are  each  moved  by  means  of  a  double  han 
axis  of  which  has  a  pinion  attached  to 
pinion  sets  in  motion  a  toothed  wheel, 
acts  upon  the  pinion  attached  to  the  cj 
round  which  the  chain,  by  which  the  wi 
raised,  rolls  and  unrolls.  Two  men  are  suffi 
work  each  crane :  one  links  together  t 
ends  of  the  chain  round  the  piece  of  stor 
raised,  and  the  other  turns  the  handle,  j 
as  the  stone  is  disengaged  from  those  wh: 
round  it,  the  workman,  who  fixed  it  in  thi 
pushes  it  with  his  hands,  and  makes  th 
turn  on  itself,  until  the  stone  comes  on 
with  a  flat  carriage,  with  four  small  a 
wheels,  of  nearly  equal  diameter. 

'  The  block  of  stone  being  deposited 
carriage,  the  two  workmen  at  the  crane  ] 
to  raise  another  piece  of  stone,  and  to  pla 
another  carriage.  These  little  carriages  s 
vided  at  both  ends  with  two  strong  iror 
for  fastening  to  the  traces  of  a  horse,  eithe 
or  behind,  according  as  it  may  be  fount 
sary  to  make  the  carriage  advance  or  retr 
for  it  is  not  made  to  turn  upon  its  wheel 
wheels  are  placed  in  the  grooves  of  an  ii 
way,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  These  ii 
ways  meet  at  the  different  points  of  emba 
and  branch  out  to  each  of  the  cranes  ati 
scribed.  When  a  caniage  arrives  to  be 
at  the  cranes,  a  driver  is  in  readiness  i 
horse,  and  he  fastens  the  traces  to  the  h 
front  of  the  carriage.  He  drives  off,  pro 
a  little  before  his  horse,  in  order  to  turn  t 
pieces  of  iron,  which  form  edges  for  the 
of  the  rail-way,  at  places  where  two  road 
ing  each  other,  render  it  necessary  that  tl 
of  the  rail-way  should  be  capable  of  tak 
different  directions.  The  rail-ways  leac 
point  of  embarkation,  parallel  with  the  qu 
the  carria!;e  which  runs  in  this  directi< 
-  turn  at  right  angles,  in  order  that  it  may 
balked  on  board  the  vessel  which  is  w: 
the  quay  to  receive  it.  For  this  purpo» 
cular  plate  of  ca^t-iron  is  laid  down,  wit 
which  appear  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  r 
This  plate,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the 
of  the  road,  turns  on  rollers  fixed  circul 
neath  it.  It  is  moreover  enchased  in  a  c 
hoop,  and  fixed  into  the  ground,  to  pr 
from  inclining  either  to  one  side  or  tb 
The  driver  having  brought  bis  carriat; 
iron  plate,  which  prolongs  the  iron  rail-v 
fastens  the  horse,  and  turns  with  hi$  li: 
iron  plate,  with  the  carriage  upcn  it,  i 
rail-way  on  the  plate  is  brought  in  a  li 
the  turn  of  the  road  leading  to  the  \es 
peodicular  to  the  quay. 

'  A  strong  beam  is  fixed  into  the  fron 
quays.  Two  beams  perpendicular  to  tl 
line  with  the  grooves  of  the  latter  part  of 
way,  are  fixed,  with  strong  hinges,  in  frvv 
immoveable  beam.    The  iron  grooves  of 
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carried  along  ihese  two  beams,  which 
ilhcT  raised  ftr  lowered  liy  turniris;  upon 
Thif  free  extremities  of  the  two 
••  nf  a  por:-hole,  at  the 
10  be  loaded.  Accord- 
l.iijh  or  low,  the  slope  of 
;_'h  the  ends  still  rest  on 
.^  .^j. !»  employed  to  convey 
;»  of  ttoDe  ha>e  only  one  dock,  along 
D  two  iron  rail-uays  extending  from 
ten,  one  on  the  starboard,  and  the  other 
■rd  side.  Two  similar  rail-ways 
I  direction  into  the  hoilnm  of  the 
ilontal  capstan  in  the  middle  of  the 
by  iron  whfel-work,  makes  the 
Bee  from  the  circular  iron  plate, 
to  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
I  are  tanged,  so  that  the  front 
1  in  coiiiaci  with  the  back  of  the 

—  '•sed  that  in  order  to 

^  llie  loading,  it  is 

.  carriages  in  the  hold. 

Bang  them  alternately  on  the 

Kird  sides.     Thus  the  vessel  is 

tling  either  on  one  side  or  the 

I  render  the  operations  difficult 

BUS.     lo  this  manner  sixteen  or 

are  put  on  board  each  vessel; 

I  each  side  of  the  hold,  and  two  or 

lid«  of  the  deck.     With  one  horse 

arriagcs  to   the  circular  iroo 

ey  are  turned  to  the  point  of 

■r  of  the  horse,  and  six  or 

the  capstan  and  pulleys, 

:  IMS  is  loaded  in  tlie  space 

works  which  I  have  here  altempt- 

the  enormous  ma.sses  of  stone 

Tkinen  strike  with  huge  hammers, 

I  ftOUi  the  summit  of  the  hills  ;  the 

it  for  conveying  away  the  earth  ; 

kmne*  and   their  simultaneous  ma- 

[inovenient  nf  the  carriages  ;  the  ar- 

,  and  departure  of  the  vessels,  pre 

T,  to  in  admirer  of  the  great  works 

f  the   most  iinpojinj;  spectacle  that 

ned.     At  certain  hours  the  ringing 

f^  iKi.  .'vi.i.^tion  of  tiie  quarries. 

'C  workmen   retire; 

:  ide  ;  anil  this  silence 

more  imposing  by  the  report  of 

^the  breaking  of  the  rocks,  the 

r  their  fiill,  and  the  prolonged 

quarries   there   are  several 

Uring  the  tools,  carnages,  ves- 

I  square  building  serves  as  an 

er  and  a  few  ageiiLs,  who  are 

rection  and  completion  of  an 

nnual  expenses  of  whichamount 

The  works  are  entrusted  to  two 

■  ,i.  .,,1.   ii,e  transport  of 

■n  of  the  quar- 

'  akwater.  The 

fiA  in  conveying  the  stone  are  pre- 

I,  and  each  vessel  ha.s  its  burden 

ics  fixed  up  at  the  stem  and  stern. 

M  the  vessel  is  loaded,  the   scale 

er,  and  thus  the  burden  is 


ascertained.  This  serves  for  the  rule  by  which 
all  the  works  are  paid.  A  certain  sum  is  paid 
for  the  extraction  of  every  ton  of  stone,  ana  so 
much  for  placing  iton  board  the  vessels  and  con- 
veying It  to  the  breakwater.' 

Plymouth  is  defended  by  a  fortification  called 
the  citadel,  which  completely  overlooks  the  en- 
trance to  Catwatcr,  its  harbour ;  the  ramparts 
occupying  a  circuit  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  West  of  the  ciiadel  is  the  Hoe,  a  fine 
grassy  spot  which  commands  most  delightful 
land  and  sea  views  ;  and  I'urms  a  charming  pro- 
menade for  the  inhabitants.  Beneath  the  citadel 
on  the  east  is  the  goveniment  victualling  estab- 
lishment for  supplying  the  royal  navy  wii'i 
bread,  and  other  provisions.  The  dock  yard  is 
situRie<l  at  Devnnport  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Plymouth  Dock,  which  is  two  mili^s 
from  Plyiiiouih.  Tins  establishment  commencd 
in  the  rei^n  uf  William  1 1 1.,  and  is  now  allowed 
to  h«  ei|uul,  ut  lea:il,  to  any  arsenal  in  the  world. 
It  is  sciited  on  the  eustcro  bank  of  the  river  Ta- 
mar,  and  includes  svithm  its  walls  an  area  of 
seventy  acres.  It  contains  many  spacious  docks, 
and  slips,  covered  with  vast  and  expensive  roofs, 
under  which  ships  of  all  classes  are  now  built 
and  repaired.  See  Docn-Yinos.  The  eye  of 
the  visitor  is  also  struck  with  the  view  of  magni- 
ficent store-houses,  of  workshops  on  at  immense 
scale ;  and  indeed  nf  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
rapid  equipment  of  large  fieeUs. 

The  harbour,  called  Hamoaze,  is  a  remarkably 
fine  one,  being  four  miles  in  length,  on  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  one  mile.  In  this  capacious  bay, 
which  is  completely  sheltered  on  all  sides,  a  large 
Dumber  of  ships,  not  wanted  for  active  servic*, 
are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  moored  to  vast  chains 
which  stretch  across  the  bed  of  the  harbour. 
North  of  the  dock  yard  lies  the  gunwharf,  which 
was  completed  in  1726.  This  establishment 
contains  vast  quantities  of  cannon,  shot,  tec, 
belonging  tothe  vesseb  in  ordinary;  and  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  large  powder  magazine,  situ- 
ated at  Morice  Town. 

The  town  of  Devonport  owes  its  origin  to  the 
rslablishment  of  the  dock  yard,  and  is  both  ex- 
tensive and  well  buitl,  enclosed  by  fortifications 
which  have  for  some  years  remained  in  an  un- 
finished state.  It  is  connected  with  the  suburbs 
of  Stoke,  .Morice  Town,  &c.  Vrom  its  having 
long  been  termed  Plymouth  Dock,  it  was  gene- 
rally confounded  with  Plymouth,  and  this  occa- 
sioned, a  few  years  since,  the  change  of  its  name. 
The  streets  are  built,  generally,  at  right  angles : 
the  foot-paths  are  paved  n  ith  slabs  of  Devonshire 
marble,  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  neighbou'- 
hood  ;  and  when  wa5hed  by  showers  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  beautiful  ttiao  the  appear- 
ance of  most  of  the  pavements.  I'lie  parish 
church  is  at  Stoke,  about  a  mile  distant,  bni  th. 
town  contains  two  chapels  of  ease,  and  numeroui 
dissenting  meeting  houses.  Among  several  other 
h.indsome  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  and  thp 
public  library.  The  column  which  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  change  of  the  name  of  the 
town  is  a  prominent  and  interesting  onjecL 
Devonport  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
by  a  fine  stream,  similar  lo  that  of  Plymouth, 
which  flows  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  from  neaily 
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the  centre  of  Ilartmoor, — '  tlie  mother  of  rivers." 
On  the  soulli  of  the  town  is  Mount  W'iso,  a 
gravelled  plain,  used  as  a  mililnry  parade,  and 
wliicli  commands  fine  views  of  I'lymoulh  Sound, 
the  Breakwater,  Mount  Edgecumbc,  &ic.  Mid- 
way between  Plymouth  and  Devonport  is  the 
town  of  Stunehouse,  in  which  are  situated  the 
royal  marine  l)arracks,  and  the  royal  naval  hos- 
pital, capable  of  receiving,  at  once,  1200  patients. 
Divided  from  this  establishment  by  a  narrow  sea- 
water  creek  is  the  military  hospital,  a  large  and 
handsome  building.  At  Devil's  Point,  the 
western  extremity  of  Stonehouse,  the  new  vic- 
tuallini;  buildings  are  erecting  at  a  vast  expense ; 
but  which,  from  their  fine  situation  at  the  foot 
of  Hamoaze,  and  their  proximity  to  the  waters 
of  the  Sound,  must  hereafter  be  of  the  utmost 
service  in  provisioning  the  fleets.  It  would  not 
be  consistent,  however,  with  the  limits  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  all 
the  government  establishments,  military  and 
civil,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of 
Plymouth  ;  those  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  place.  The  population,  from  the 
cheapness  of  the  markets,  and  the  almost  unri- 
valled beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Pt.vmouth,  formerly  Saltash,  a  post  town  of 
Windsor  county,  Vermont,  eighteen  miles  west 
of  Winilsof.  A  remarkable  cavern  w.is  disco- 
vered in  this  town  in  18IB.  It  is  .situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  moiint.iin,  near  the  head  of  Black  Ri- 
ver, and  has  five  apartments,  the  largest  of  wliich 
is  thirty  feet  long,  twenty  broad,  and  twenty 
high.  Two  of  the  others  arc  nearly  as  large. 
The  rocks  which  form  ilic  cavern  are  wholly  of 
imestone.  Numerous  petrifactions  are  found 
here,  most  of  which  resemble  iciclet  hanging 
from  the  rocks. 

ri.YMof  Tn.  a  post  town  of  Grafton  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merri- 
mack; thirty-one  miles  S.S.  F,.  of  Haverhill, 
forty-three  north  of  Concord,  seventy  north-west 
of  Portsmouth.  In  the  north  part  of  tlic  town 
there  is  a  pleasant  village  containing  a  court- 
house, a  Congregational  nieetiog-honse,  and 
aliout  twenty-five  dwelling-houses.  The  courts 
for  the  county  ore  held  alternately  here  and  at 
llaveriiill. 

Pi  YMOt'Tn,  a  county  of  the  east  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ixjiiiided  north  by  Norfolk  county, 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  Itamstablc  county 
and  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  west  by  Bristol  county. 
Population  35,169. 


Tlie  capital,  of  the  same   name, 
court-house,  jail,  bank,  and  T 
lie  worship;   three  for  C>>ii  Ii4 

one  for  Baptists.  The  hiirboiM  i>  jpur—^ 
shallow.  Vessels  drawing  more  thu  I 
ven  feet  of  water  must  unload  in  put 
tance  from  the  wharfs.  Tlie  compact' 
the  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  wt 
chiefly  of  wood.    The  shippn  i 

port  in  I R|6  amounted   to    i  v 

employed  in  tlie  fisheries,  Wesi  Indu 
ropean  trade.  A  rivulet  passes  through 
which  affords  a  valuable  alewive  fishery, 
furnishes  seats  for  a  numlx:r  of  mills 
tant  manu&ctories ;  amone  which 
iron-works,  and  cotton  and  wooll 
ries.  A  fort  for  the  defence  of  the 
light-house,  are  built  nine  miles  east 
Plymouth. 

Hie  township  is  extensive,  contain 
than  eighty  square  miles.  It  is  sixtM 
long,  and  more  than  five  broad .  Tlie 
the  coast  is  generally  good  ;  the  rest  of  I 
ship  is  barren,  and,  notwithstanding  its  t 
is  still  a  forest,  consisting  mostly  of  put 
there  are  Some  tracts  covered  with  oai 
than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  reaM 
village.  Tliere  is  another  villa^  at  M 
Ponds,  seven  miles  south  of  the  towm. 

Plymouth  is  the  oldest  town  in  New 
The  first  settlers  landed  here  on  the  ni 
cember,  1620;  this  anniversary  is  still 
The  rock  on  which  they  landed  w-js 
in  177-1,  to  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  t 
miles  E.  S.  K.  of  Boston. 

PLYMPTON,    a    |>o»t  town  of 
county,  Massachusetts,  ten  miles  notd 
Plymouth,  thirty-two  south  of  Dontoo,! 
Population  900.  It  contains  a  cotton  man 
a  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory,  and 

PLYNTERIA,  a  Grecian  festival  m 
Aglauros,  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who 
from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  the 
ros.    The  word  is  derived  from 
because   during   the  solemiiity 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and 
day  on  which  it  was  observed 
as  unfortunate  and  iiviuspiciotis; 
no  person  was  permitted  to  a[ 
pies,  as  they  were  purposely  sui 
ropes.     It  was  cusiomaty  at  this  festi 
ill  procession  a  cluster  of  figs  ;  which 
the  progress  of  civilisation  among  the 
biiants  of  the  eartli,  as  fig<  aer>e«l 
afVer  they  had  begun  to  dislikg 
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PNEUMATIC,  o4f.  J     Greek  irMi7«ir«oc, 

P»ri'VAT'icAL.  i  from  irvtv^a, bnatli  or 

air.     Moved  by  wind ;  relative  to  wind. 

Tlie  rare  of  all  things  hera  is,  to  extenuate  and 
turn  things  to  )w  more  pmumntiaU  and  rate  ;  and 
not  to  rctrogniie,  from  jmrumatical  to  tho-t  which  is 
dettie.  Bacon  i  Natvni  Hittmy, 

I  fell  upon  the  making  of  pimMMiica/  trinU, 
whereof  I  gate  an  account  in  a  book  about  the  air. 

Boylt. 


That  the  air  near  the  ntrboe  oC  i 
psnd  ilicir  when  tbepnanirv  of  I 
spben  ii  takco  off,  may  hs  wmm  in 
made  by  Uoylo  in  bis  pnnmaikk  i    _ 

Loclm'i  KUmtnu  af  NatuFil  I 


The  kmon 
To  vinous  »p 
Tlicy 


ith  Toya^  1 
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Pi(itiM«TiM.    TliU  science  combines  the 
efiA  whicli  relate  to  the  weii;lit,  pressure, 
ci(T  of  (he  air  or  atmosphere  that  siir- 
r  ^lobe.  Some  of  the  more  essential  roe- 
f  properties  of  air,  have  l>een  examined 
rftc  article  Air-pi'Mp;  and  iu  vitality  has 
felly  illustrated  in  our  view  of  pneumatic 
Much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be 
with  regard    to   pneumatic   equilibrium, 
I  of  pecessity  occupy  a  prominent  place 
nt  treatise. 
Parious  conjectures  have  been  formed  nith 
to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  as 
'  to  a  ceitainty  the  relative  weight  of  a 
I  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  height  to  which 
•  ill  raise  water  or   mercury  m  an 
rtobe,  so  different  calculations  have  been 
^  OD  lli«se  dat;i,  to  ascertain  its  extent  as 
density  at  different  heights.     If  the 
rumosphere  were  indeed  every  where  of 
density,  the  problem  wuuld  be  very 
•olved.     We  should   in  that   case   have 
J  more  to  do  than  to  find  out  the  propor- 
IMween  the  heicht  of  a  short  pillar  of  air, 
111  pillar  of  water  of  equal  weight;  and, 
nparvd  the  proportion,  which  the  height 
r  to  each  other  in  the  small,  the  same 
would  be  certain  to  hold  good  in  the 
»een    a   pillar    of    water    thirty-two 
I  and  a  pillar  of  air  that  reaches  to  the 
!  atmosphere,  the  height  of  which  we 
I  toknow.    Thus,  Ibr  instance,  we  find  a  cer- 
bt  of  water  reaches  one  inch  high,  and  a 
bt  of  air  reaches  seventy-two  feet 
I  then  is  the  proportion  two  such  pillars 
'i  otiier  on  the  small  scale.     Now,  if 
tvater  is  ccpial  to  seventy-two  feet  of 
much  air  will  tiiirty-two  feet  of  water 
al ;  by  llie  common  rule  of  proportion  we 
r  find,  that  thirty-two  feet,  or  384  inches  of 
ir,win  be  equal  to331,776inches,which  makes 
more  than  live  miles,  which  would  be 
hi  of  llie  atmosphere,  was  its  density  every 
I  same  as  at  the  earth,  where  seventy- 
Ifcct  of  air  were  equal  to  one  inch  of  water. 
lb  not  rtailly  the  case  ;  for  the  air's  den- 
lb  Bol  erery  where  the  same,  but  decreases 
t pwwilft  upon  it  decreases;  so  that  the 
I  Kgtiter  and  lighter  the  higher  we  as- 
I  at  the  up|>er  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
!  prenure  is  scarcely  any  thing  at  all, 
'  iting  in  proportion,  must  be  expanded 
f great  extent;  and  therefore  the  height 
'  BtMphere  must   be  much  greater  than 
■  by  the  last  calculation,  in  which  its 
I  supposed  to  be  every  where  as  great 
tlurfice  of  the  earth.      In  order,  there- 
iermirie  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
cilv  -i  onir-tricians  have  endeavoured  to 
ly  of  the  air  at  different  dis- 
>!i.  The  fullowiug  sketch  will 
■I  idra  of  the  method  which  some  have 
to  determine  this  density  which  is  prepa- 
r  lo  finding  out  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
I  exactly.     If  we  suppose  a  pillar  of  air  to 
from  t)i«  top  of  the  atmosphere  down  to 
't't  siitface,  and  imagine  it  marked  like  a 
rd  by  inches,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
[•III)  furthrr  soppotelhat  each  inch  of  air,  if 


not  at  all  compressed,  will  weigh  one  gr.iin,  the 
topmost  inch  then  weighs  one  grain,  as  it  suffers 
no  compression  whatever,  llic  second  inch  is 
pressed  t>y  tlie  topmost  with  a  weight  of  one 
grain,  and  this,  added  to  its  own  natural  weight 
or  density  of  one  grain,  now  makes  its  density, 
which  is  ever  equal  to  the  pressure,  two  grains. 
The  third  inch  by  the  weight  of  the  two  inches 
above  it,  whose  weight  united  make  three  grains, 
and  these  added  to  its  natural  weight  give  it  a 
density  of  four  grains.  The  fourth  inch  is 
pressed  by  llie  united  weiglit  of  the  three  above 
It  which  together  make  seven  grains,  and  tliis 
added  to  its  natural  weight  gives  it  a  density  of 
eight  grains.  The  fifth  inch  being  pres.s<>d  by 
all  the  furnier  fifteen,  and  its  own  wei,;ht  added, 
gives  it  a  density  of  sixteen  gniins,  and  so  on 
descending  downwards  to  the  bottom.  The  fini 
inch  has  a  density  of  one,  the  second  inch  a  den- 
sity of  two,  the  third  inch  a  density  of  four,  the 
fourth  of  eight,  the  fifiJi  of  sixteen,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  inches  of  air  increase  in  density  as  they 
descend  from  the  top,  at  the  rate  of  I,  2,  4,  R, 
16,  32,  04,  &c.  Or  if  wi!  reverse  this,  and  begin 
at  the  bottom,  we  may  say,  that  the  density  of 
each  of  these  inches  grows  less  upwards.  If,  in- 
stead of  inches,  we  suppose  the  parts  into  which 
this  pillar  of  air  is  divided  lo  be  extremely 
small,  and  like  those  of  air,  die  rule  will  hold 
equally  good  in  both.  So  that  we  may  gene- 
rally assert  that  the  density  of  the  air  from  the 
surface  «f  the  eartli  decreases  in  a  geometrical 
proportion,  This  being  understood,  should  we 
now  desire  to  know  the  density  of  the  air  at  any 
certain  height,  we  lave  only  first  to  find  out  how 
much  the  density  of  the  air  is  diminLilicd  to  a 
certain  standard  heiijht,  and  thence  proceed  to 
tell  how  much  it  will  be  diminished  at  the 
greatest  heights  that  can  be  imagined.  At  small 
heights  the  diminution  of  its  density  is  by  frac- 
tional or  broken  numbers.  We  will  suppose  at 
once  that  at  tlie  height  of  five  miles  the  air  is 
twice  less  dense  than  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  : 
at  two  leagues  high  it  must  be  four  times  thinner 
and  lighter,  and  at  three  leagues  eight  times 
thinner  and  less  dense,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
whatever  decrease  it  received  in  the  first  step,  it 
will  continue  to  have  in  the  same  proportion  in 
the  second,  third,  and  so  on;  and  this,  as  was 
observed,  is  called  geometrical  progression. 

3.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  was  attempted 
to  calculate  the  height  of  the  atmosphere ;  by 
carrying  a  barometer  to  the  lop  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, the  density  of  the  air  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent stations  was  easily  ascertained.  Dut  so 
feeble  are  human  efforts  in  endeavouring  to  com- 
prehend and  measure  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
that  this  tlieory  was  soon  demolished.  It  was 
found  that  the  barometrical  observations  by  no 
means  corresponded  with  the  density  which,  by 
other  expenmenia  the  air  ought  to  have  had  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  suspected  ttiat  the  upper 
parts  of  llie  atmosphere  were  not  subject  to  the 
same  laws  or  the  same  proportions  as  those  whicli 
were  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  pro- 
cess has,  liowever,  been  fully  examined  under 
the  article  Duromltck.  Another  still  mottt  in> 
genious  method  was  Ihercfore  devised .  Astro- 
nomcis  know  to  the  greatest  esaetneas  the  pan  ot 
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Ilie  lieaveusin  which  the  sun  j«atany  one  moment 
of  time  :  ihey  know,  for  instance,  the  momentin 
which  it  will  set,  and  also  the  precise  time  io 
which  it  is  about  to  rise.  They  soon,  however, 
found  (hat  the  light  of  the  sun  was  visible  before 
its  body,  and  that  the  sun  itself  appeared  some 
minutes  sooner  above  the  horizon  tiiati  it  ought 
to  do  from  their  calculations.  Twilight  is  seen 
I  long  before  the  sun  appears,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  it  is  several  degrees  lower  than  the  horizon. 
There  is  then,  in  this  case,  something  which  de- 
ceives our  sight ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  the  sun 
to  be  so  irreu;ular  in  his  motions  as  to  vary  every 
morning;  for  this  would  disturb  the  regularity 
of  nature.  The  deception  actually  exists  in  the 
atmosphere :  by  lookin;;  through  this  dense, 
transparent  substance,  every  celestial  object  that 
lies  beyond  it  is  seemingly  raised  up,  in  a  way 
similar  to  llie  appearance  of  a  piece  of  money  in 
a  basin  filled  with  water.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
if  the  atmosphere  was  away,  the  sun's  lii{ht 
would  not  be  brought  to  view  so  long  in  the 
morninj;  before  the  sun  itself  actually  appears. 
The  sun  itself  without  the  atmosphere  would  ap. 
pear  one  entire  blaz;  of  li^lit  the  instant  it  rose, 
and  leave  us  in  total  darkness  the  moment  of  its 
setting.  The  length  of  the  twilight,  therefore,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere : 
or  let  us  invert  this,  and  s»y  that  (he  height  of 
the  atmosjihere  is  in  proportion  to  the  lengtli  of 
the  twilight :  it  is  generally  found,  by  this  means, 
to  be  about  forty-five  miles  high,  so  that  it  was 
hence  concluded  either  that  that  was  the  acluni 
limit  of  the  atmosphere,  or  that  it  must  be  of  an 
extreme  ranly  at  that  height. 

4.  If  a  common  drinking  glass  or  tumbler  be 
filled  with  water,  and  a  piece  of  bladder  lied 
closely  over  its  mouth,  on  allowing  it  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water,  and  to  stand 
there  with  its  mouth  upwards,  the  bladder  exhi- 
bits no  sisni  of  being  pressed  upon,  although  it 
bears  on  its  upper  side  the  whole  weight  of  the 
water  directly  above  it,  as  the  water  beneath  the 
bladder  resists  just  as  strongly  as  that  above 
presses:  but  if  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump, 
the  water  be  extracted  from  within  tlie  glass,  the 
bladder  itself  will  then  have  to  hear  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  water  above  it,  and  will  probably 
be  torn  or  burst,  the  degree  of  pressure,  and 
consequently  the  depth  of  water  in  such  a  case 
might  be  ascert.tined  by  placing  some  support, 
by  which  the  action  could  lie  measured  under  the 
bladder,  to  sustain  it  after  the  removal  of  the  inte- 
rior water.  Now  this  phenomenon  may  be  exactly 
copied  in  our  atmosphere  or  sea  of  air.  A  glass 
held  in  (he  hand  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  air,  and 
is  as  full  of  it  as  the  other  glass  was  of  water  : 
its  mouth  may  be  covered  over  with  bladder, 
and  no  external  pressure  will  be  apparent,  be- 
cause there  is  a  resistance  from  the  air  within 
just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  out- 
lide  ;  but,  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  under  the 
covering  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  tVie  bladder 
is  first  seen  sinking  down  and  becoming  hollow 
from  the  weight  of  (he  air  over  i(,  and  a(  last 
bursts  inwards  with  a  loud  report.  By  placing 
•  circular  piece  of  wood  under  the  bladder  for 
it  to  rest  upon,  and  a  spring  of  known  force  to 
(upport  the  wood,  we  may  ascertain  very  nearly  the 


weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  over  iLTi>< 
however,  can  bn  solved  more  elegantl] 
curalely  by  meins  of  the  barometer  tit 
scribed.  This  phenomenon,  illuitraijt 
mosheriG  pressure,  is  often  shown  by  pb 
hand  on  the  mouth  of  a  glass  so  as  t<^ 
closely,  and  then  eMracting  the  air  fiol 
Death  the  hand,  the  weight  of  the  atg 
holds  the  hand  down  upon  the  moo^ 
glass  with  considerable  force.  By  mi 
exhausting  air-pump  on  the  one  hand, 
condensing  syringe  on  the  other,  all  I 
important  facts  dependent  on  almosphi 
sure,  and  its  increase  or  diminution, 
strikingly  shown.  Thus  to  exhibit  tlicj 
diminished  pressure,  water  which  is 
by  several  degrees  to  the  boiling  poiuti 
nary  low  >ituatioiis,  hut  which  would  bd 
at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  caused  lO' 
mediately  by  placing  it  under  the  reccil 
air-pump,  and  making  a  few  stroke 
piston,  to  reduce  the  density  of  the  »i| 
it ;  and,  if  the  exhaustion  be  rendered 
the  water  will  boil,  even  when  less  « 
(lie  hluod  of  living  uminals:  and  at  ai 
rature,  however  low,  water  even  in  a  vi 
sumes  rapidly  the  form  of  air,  or  oat 
vapor,  but  without  exhibiting  the  vioU 
lion  of  boiling.  Uther  liquids  as  spirit! 
from  requiring  inferior  degrees  of  heat 
rate  their  particles  to  aeriform  distil 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  at 
temperatures.  Ether  boils  when  as 
freezing  water.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
the  effect  of  increased  pressure,  if  vi 
the  particles  of  a  liquid  hy  still  moi 
common  atmospheric  or  equivalent  prt 
grees  of  heat  higher  than  the  commoi 
point  will  be  required  to  separate  thenii 
diving  bell  at  sixty-eight  feet  under  ll 
the  boiling  point  of  water  is  373° 
212°,  and  at  any  other  depth  it  is  h]_ 
212°  in  proportion  to  the  depth.  The 
liquids  are  driven  off,  or  made  to  boil, 
degrees  of  heat  when  the  atmospheric  p 
lessened  or  removed,  has  recently  be<l 
to  some  very  useful  purposes. 

5.  The   process  for  refining  nigu 
solve  impure  sugar  in  water,  and,  ^(>r 
(he  solu'lion,  to  boil   off  or  evaporat* 
again  tliat  the  dry  crystallised 
Formerly  this  evaporation  was 
the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  an' 
or  220°  was  requirvd  Io  make  tit* 
which  degree  of  heat,  however,  a 
sugar  was  discolored  and  spoiledfi 
product  was  deterii<nited.    The 
occurred  to  Mr.  Howard  that  the 
dissipated  by  boiling  the  syrup  to  a 
place  from  which   the  *ir  was  exc 
therefore  at  a  low  temperature.    Thu 
accordingly ;  and  the   saving  of 
improvement  of  quality  hav« 
make  the  patent  right,  which  sec 
ments  of  the  process  to  ctrlain 
many    thousand    pounds    a  yf*t. 
during  this  proceu,  is  not  more 
would  be  in  a  vessel  mervty  ex 
sun.   Io  the  preparation  o(  many 
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ttaea  the  process  of  boiling  in  vacuo  is  equally 
mraitaot.  Many  watery  extracts  from  vege- 
Wt>  have  iheit  Tirtues  impaired,  or  even  dc- 
arajrtd,  by  a  heat  of  212°;  but,  nrhen  ibe  water 
■  dmen  off  in  vacuo,  the  temperature  need 
■nrr  be  higher  than  blood  heal,  and  all  the 
KtiTity  of  the  fresh  plant  remains  in  the  extract. 
i.  It  ippean,  by  a  paper  in  the  fifth  number 
•f  the  Uiohurgh  Philosophical  Journal,  that 
ftcinreotiOD  of  the  process  of  artificial  desicca- 
loo  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  which 
■I  been  ascnbed  to  a  modem  philosopher,  is 
tie  Id  Mr.  Edward  Nairne  :  a  paper  concerning 
I  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
I  for  1777.  In  this  paper  it  is  stated,  on 
■atboiity  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  that  water, 
•  Ihe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  it  is 
hcd  to  a  certain  degree,  is  immediately 
I  into  vapor,  and  is  as  immediately  turned 
;  urain  into  water.  When  the  heat  is  at  72° 
^Fahrenheit's  scale,  it  turns  into  vapor  as  soon 
■the  pressure  is  no  greater  than  that  of  three- 
«t»  of  an  inch  of  quicksilver,  or  about  one- 
1  of  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
I, when  the  heat  is  only  41°,  the  pressure  must 
^(•joctd  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
before  the  water  turns  into  vapor, 
il  follows  that,  when  Ihe  receiver  is  ex- 
■■M4  to  the  above  mentioned  degree,  tlie 
■CkHnc  Miliering  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
■Mftinr  will  turn  into  vapor  and  supply  the 
fket  of  ttie  air,  which  is  continually  drawn 
l^iy  by  the  working  of  the  pump,  so  that  the 
in  the  body  to  be  dried,  as  well  as  in  the 
*(r,  will  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  vapor. 
If  a  piston  move  in  a  cylinder  so  as  lu  be 
and  be  provided  with  a  valve  which 
I  opwardi,  upon  pressing  the  piston  to  the 
of  the  cylinder,  the  iiir  contained  in  the 
will  he  forced  through  tlic  valve  in  Ihe 
Let  us  then  suppose  the  piston  in  close 
With  the  hollo. n  and  sides  of  the  cy- 
T,  all  air  having  been  excluded  :  upon  at- 
itin^  to  draw  the  piston  up,  it  will  be  found 
vtTv  cuniiderable  force  will  be  necessary  ; 
I  ihii  wlun  sutt^cienl  effort  has  been  used, 
I  Ibe  piston  has  been  brought  to  the  top  of  ihe 
ijtr,  if  It  be  disengaged  from  the  agent 
dtvw  It  up,  It  will  descend  nilh  gnat 
iind  strike  the  bottom.  This  effect  plainly 
limn  ihe  weight  of  the  air  pressing  on  Ihe 
'  JDffjcf  of  the  piston.  This  is  what  is  vnl- 
f  ailed  nuctton  ;  as  if  there  were  some  force 
I  the  cylinder  which  drew  the  piston  to  the 
But  within  the  cylinder  is  nuthine  but 
'  ipace,  and  il  is  plainly  unrenson;iblc  to 
'  10  empty  space  any  mechanical  influence. 
'  It  IS  Ihe  weight  of  Ihe  incumhent  alino- 
pressing  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
I  which  forces  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cy- 
.  is  Will  further  proved  by  ihe  fact,  that  if 
I  opfwr  surftce  of  the  piston  be  increased,  the 
!  which  presses  il  down  willbc  also  increased, 
wbal  IS  more  will  be  increased  in  precisely 
'  |itop<irtinn  as  Ihe  surface  of  the  pi.iion. 
il  lh.il,  when  all  air  or  other 
t'  'n  expelled  from  beneath  the 

tnerr   "lii    be  a  pressure  amounliii);   10 
(Ahb  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  the 


upper  surface  of  the  piston ;  from  which  we  may 
infer  thai  a  column  of  air,  having  a  square  men 
for  Its  base,  and  which  extends  from  Ihe  surface 
of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  ihe  atmosphere,  weighs 
about  fifteen  pounds.  The  atmospheric  engine 
is   a   machine  whose  efficacy   depends   on  the 

frinciple  which  we  have  been  just  explaining, 
n  this  machine  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is 
nsed  as  a  first  mover  in  pressing  a  piston  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cylinder. 

8.  But  there  is  a  still  more  conclusive  argu- 
ment that  it  is  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
which  presses  down  the  pi.^-ton.  If,  by  a  valve 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  air  be  admitted 
below  the  piston,  il  will  no  longer  be  pressed 
down,  or  rather  il  will  be  pressed  both  upwards 
and  downwards  by  equal  forces,  and  will  be  in- 
different as  to  its  ascent  or  drsceni,  except  so 
far  as  the  weight  of  the  piston  itself  will  produce 
Ihe  effect.  This  is  owing  to  a  properly  of  air, 
by  which  it  presses  equally  in  every  direction, 
which  we  shall  explain  more  fully  hereafter. 

9.  Many  effects  with  which  wp  are  familiar, 
and  which  often  excite  our  curiosity,  an*  ac- 
counted for  by  the  gravitation  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  the  noule  and  the  valve-hole  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  be  stopped,  it  will  be  found  .that  a  very 
considerable  force  will  be  necessary  to  separate 
ttie  boards.  This  is  owing  to  Ihe  air  not  being 
permitted  to  enteral  the  usual  apertures,  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  Ihe  external 
surfaces  of  the  boards.  Shell-fish  which  adhere 
to  rocks,  saiils,  and  other  animals,  have  a  power 
by  muscular  exertion  of  expelling  the  air  from 
between  the  surface  of  the  rock  and  llie  surface 
which  they  apply  to  il,  in  consequence  of  winch 
they  are  pressed  upon  the  rock  by  the  atmo- 
sphere with  a  force  of  about  fifteen  pounds  for 
every  square  inch  in  the  surface  of  contact.  The 
same  cause  enables  flies  and  other  animals  to 
walk  on  a  perpendicular  plane  of  glass  or  on  Ihe 
lower  surface  of  an  horizontal  plane,  apparently 
suipendiil  by  their  feel,  and  with  their  bodies 
downwards.  This  has  lately  been  proved  to 
arise  from  a  power  of  expelling  the  air  from  be- 
tween their  feet  and  the  surface  on  which  they 
tread,  so  as  to  obtain  a  pressure  from  the  atmo- 
sphere proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  ihe  soles 
of  their  feel. 

10.  It  may  hardly  be  necessacy  to  stale  that  the 
animal  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids, 
and  that  the  almuspheric  pressure  affects  il  ac- 
cordingly. Il  IS,  however,  at  first  view  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  human  frame  can  bear  a 
pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch 
of  its  surface,  while  Ihe  person  who  supports  Ihe 
weight  remains  altogether  insensible  lo  its  influ- 
ence; but  such  IS  Ihe  fact.  Experiment  proves 
that  his  not  feeling  the  flu:d  pressure  u  owinirlo 
its  being  perfectly  uniform  all  around.  If  a 
pressure  of  the  same  kind  be  even  many  times 
greater,  such  for  instance  as  hthes  l>rar  in  deep 
water,  or  as  a  man  supports  in  ihc  diving  bell, 
it  must  in  both  cases  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes pass  unnoticed.  Fishes  are  al  their  ease 
in  a  depth  of  water  where  the  prMsiire  around 
will  instantly  break  or  burst  inwards  almost  the 
strongest  empty  vessel  that  can  be  sent  down  ; 
and   men  wnlk   on  earth  without  discovering  « 
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Iicavy  utinO!i|iliere  :ibout  lliem,  wliich  will  in- 
sUiilly  crusli  tO);etlier  tlie  sides  uf  a  tiiick  iron 
biiiltT,  led  for  a  moment  witliout  tlie  couiiter- 
acliiig  inlernal  support  of  steam  or  air. 

11.  Till:  fluid  pressure  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, thus  unperccived  under  ordinary  circum- 
ilances,  may  be  rendered  instantly  sensible  by  a 
lillle  artificial  arrangement.  In  water,  for  in- 
stance, an  open  tube  partially  immersed  become) 
full  to  the  level  of  the  water  around  it,  and  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  supported,  as  already 
explained,  by  what  is  immediately  below  its 
mouth  : — now  a  flat  fish  resting  closely  against 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  would  evidently  be  bear- 
ing on  its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight,  perhaps 
100  lbs.,  but  the  Hsh  would  not  thereby  be 
pushed  away,  nor  would  it  even  feel  its  burden, 
liecause  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  imme- 
diately under  it  would  just  counterbalance,  while 
the  lateral  pressure  around  »vould  prevent  any 
crushing  effects  of  the  mere  upward  and  ilown- 
ward  forces,  but  if,  while  the  fish  continued  in 
the  supposed  situation,  the  100  lbs.  of  water 
were  lified  from  olf  its  back  by  a  piston  in  the 
lube,  llie  opposite  upward  pressure  nf  300  lbs. 
would  at  once  cnjsh  il«  body  into  the  lube  and  de- 
stroy it.  At  a  less  depth,  or  with  a  smaller  lube, 
the  cfiect  mitjiil  not  be  fatal,  but  there  would  be 
a  bulgini;  or  swelling  of  the  substance  of  the 
fish  into  the  mouth  of  the  tubf.  In  air  and  in 
the  human  body  a  perfectly  analogous  case  is  ex- 
hibited. A  man,  without  pain  or  any  peculiar 
sensation,  lays  his  hand  closely  on  the  nioutli  of 
a  vessel  x'ontaining  air,  but,  the  instant  that  the 
air  IS  withdrawn  from  within  the  vessel,  ihethen 
unresisted  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside  fixes 
the  hand  upon  the  vessel's  mouth,  causes  it  to 
swell  or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  the  bloud  ooze 
from  any  crack  or  puncture  in  the  skin. 

12  These  last  few  lines  closely  descrilie  the 
surgical  ojieration  of  cupping,  the  essential  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  the  applicatiou  nf  acup 
or  glass  with  a  smooth  blunt  lip  to  the  skin  of 
any  part,  and  the  extraction  by  a  syringe  or  other 
means  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from  within  the 
cup.  It  may  facilitate  to  some  minds  the  exact 
comprehension  of  this  phenomenon,  to  consider 
ihe  oiinilar  ca.se  of  a  small  bladder  or  bag  of 
India  rubber  full  of  any  fluid,  and  pressed  be- 
tween the  hands  on  every  part  of  its  surface 
exce[(t  one,  at  which  part  it  swells,  and  even 
bursts  if  the  piessurc  be  strong  enough.  In 
cupping,  the  whole  body  except  Ihe  surface 
umlcr  the  cup  is  squeexed  with  a  force  of  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  s<]uar«  inch,  while  in  that  one 
situation  Ihe  pres:>ure  is  diniini!>lied  according  to 
the  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  cup,  and  the 
blood  consequently  accumulates  there.  Tliemcre 
application  of  a  cup  with  exhaustion  cuiislitutes 
the  0|i«ratinii  called  dry  cup|)iiig ;  to  obtain 
blontl,  the  cup  is  removed,  ana  the  tumid  part  is 
cut  into  by  tlie  simultaneous  stroke  of  a  number 
of  lancet  points,  and  the  cup  is  afterwards  used 
as  before,  so  that  the  blood  may  rush  forth  under 
the  dimiuishetl  pressure.  The  partial  vacuum 
in  the  cup  may  be  produced  cither  by  a  synni^'e 
or  by  burning  a  little  spirit  in  the  cup,  and  a|i- 
plying  itwrtiiie  the  momenlury  ililalatinii  vlfecti-<l 
i>y  the  beat  has  driven  QUI  Ihe  i;ruilei   |iait  uf 


tlie  air.  Tlie  human  moulh  appticil  op 
part  becomes  a  small  cupping  machine  : 
merly  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds  was  i 
such,  ' 

1 3.  There  is  an  effect  of  the  atmoiphtric  pm. 
sure  on  the  living  body  which  a  rarely  thoujU 
of  although  of  much  importance,  viz.  its  V«cpm| 
all  the  parts  about  the  joints  firroly  togelbrr,  tijt ; 
an  action  similar  to  that  on  the  Magdeburgk  W 
iTiispheres.  The  broad  lurfaces  of  bone  (vrmio;; 
the  knee  Joint,  for  instance,  even  if  not  held  !«.< 
getherby  ligaments, could  not,  while  the  opraioi 
surroundiug  the  joint  remain  air-tight,beKian(- 
cd  by  a  force  of  less  than  about  UiO  lbs.  la  Ik* 
loose  joint  of  the  shoulder,  this  lupporl  u  oT 
greater  consequence.  When  the  ihuulilaM 
other  joint  is  dislocated,  there  is  no  emplv^^f 
lefl,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  the  son^^l 
around  are  pressed  in  to  fill  up  Uie  natural  | 
of  the  bone.  When  a  thigh  bone  is  dulo 
the  deep  socket  called  die  acetabulum 
becomes  like  a  cupping  glass,  and  is  fillnlj 
with  fluid  and  partly  with  the  soft  solids, 
joints  it  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  whichl 
the  bones  in  such  steady  contact  tlu 
work  smootlily  and  without  noise. 

14.  A  quantity  of  air  or  gas  shut  up  I 
vessel,   and     compressed,    is    equally 
throughout,  and  its  tendency  .to  escape  I 
pressure   is  equal  in  all  directions,  as  it  [ 
by  tlie   force  necessary   to  keep  similar 
close  wherever  placed.     Hence  the   Iit 
press   and    hydrostatic   bellows,    which 
for  their  action  on  this  law,  may  be 
air  or  gas,  as  they  are  by  a  liquid.     (> 
this  law,  air,  when   allowed,  will   atwi; 
from  where  there  is  more  to  where  tlH-n:] 
pressure.     The  suddenness  with  which  > 
pression  made  on   part  of  a   confined 
fluid  is  communicated  throughout  the  \ 
strikingly    seen    in    the   simultaneous 
in  light  of  all  the  gas  burners  over  sn  i 
building,  or  even  over  a  town,  at   toy 
when  the  force  sujTplying  the  gas  isi 

15.  It   must  be  observed,  in  Ihisj 
very  great  condensation  renuirta  gn 
therefore  small  syringes.     It  is  the 
nicnt  to  have  them  of  various  sizes,  I 
with  tliose  of  a  larger  diaiiieter  whS 
more  quickly,  aud  wlieii  tlic  condro 
comes   fatiguing    to   change   the   tyrinfcj 
smaller.  For  this  reason,  and  in  geocnl  I 
the  condensing  appanitus  more  cootr 
proper  to   have  a  slO|>-cock  interi 
the  syringe  and  the  vessel,  or  ax  His  I 
ed  the  receiver.     Tliis  consints  of  a 
which  has  a  well-ground  cock  in  its  i 
a  hollow  screw  at  one  end,  which  i 
nozzle-screw  of  the  syringe,  and  ■  i 
the  otiier  end,  which  lit*  the  Ktcw 
ceiver. 

16.  It  is  known  thai  >  '  ranyotlMI 

fluid  is  dilaleil,  by  <  -  unM  in  < 

it  is  enclosed,  cold  i!i  |M>.<iii>  i^i.     Mmu 
and  Gay  Liissac,  who  were  cngand  io  i 
concerning   the  heat  disengaged  byf* 
when  thsir  volume  is  varied  uudw  i 
prejsuics,  discovered  SL-veral  itnpoit 
of  the  uiual  lingular  of  which  isai  MioM ? 
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ikk  tscapcs  frum  a  venel  by  blowing 
ban  aperture,  under  any  pressure  whatever, 
lot  (Iter  in  temperature  althouG!li  it  ex- 

<m  nBuing   from    the   vessel.     Hrnce  it 

MUU  to  result,  that  heat  is  produced  in 
nriag  of  the  air,  and  that  this  heat  is  so 
Ute  more  considerable  as  tlie  di  (Terence  of 
re  producing  the  blast  is  greater,  so  that 
It  exactly  compensates  for  the  cold  pro- 

b^  expansion.  This  fact  would  explain 
It  produced,  when  air  enters  into  a  vacuum, 
a  a  space  occupied  by  air  at  a   less  pres- 

It  would  likewise  explain  why  the  blast 
Chremnitz  machine,  with  a  column  of  wa- 
oduce*  cold,  and  freezes  water,  while  the 
Ibe  Chailtot  engines,  where  the  pressure  Is 
ible  and  ef|ual  to  2'G  atmospheres,  does 
Crlhe  thermometer. 

A  great  variety  of  experiments  have  been 
to  oetennine  the  elasticity  of  air.  Tliosc 
by  M.  de  Luc,  general  Hoy,  Mr.  Trembly 
«r  George  Shuckbourgh,  are  by  far  the 
Kcurate ;  but  they  are  all  confined  to  a 
loderate  degree  of  rarefaction.  The  gene- 
ult  hu  been  that  the  elasticity  of  rarefied 
very  nearly  proportional  to  its  density. 
nnot  gay  with  confidence  that  any  regular 
nn  from  this  law  has  been  observed,  there 
a  many  observations  on  one  side  as  on  the 

but  we  think  that  it  is  not  unworthy  the 
DO  of  philosophers  to  determine  it  with 
on  in  the   cases  of  extreme   rarefaction, 

the  irregularities  are  most  remarkable. 
cat  souiceofenor  has  hitherto  arisen  from 
liesiuD  of  the  mercury  when  the  impelling 
are  very  amall  and  other  fluids  can  hardly 
id,  because  they  either  coat  the  inside  of 
M  and  diminish  its  capacity,  or  tliey  are 
Wd  into  vapor,  which  alters  the  law  of 
ity. 

Lk  ui,  upon  the  whole,  assume  the  Doy- 
w,  vii.  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  pro- 
tal  to  it«  density.  The  law  deviates  not 
r  sensible  degree  from  the  truth  in  those 
tbich  are  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
hat  IS,  when  the  density  dues  not  much 

or  fiill  short  of  ordinary  air. 
Let  us  DOW  see  what  information  this  {^ivcs 
\  respect  to  the  action  of  the  p.irticlcs  on 
ther.  The  investigation  is  extremely  easy. 
e  eight  times  greater  than  the  pressure  of 
laosphere  will  compress  common  air  into 
;hth  part  of  its  ordinary  bulk,  and  give  it 
tmes  its  common  density  ;  and  in  this  case 
am  that  the  particles  arc  at  half  their  fnr- 
istance,  iind  that  the  numljer  which  are 
eting  on  the  surface  of  the  jiiston  employ- 
compress  them  are  quadruple  the  number 
act  on  it  when  it  is  of  thp  common  den- 
Therefore,  when  the  eightfold  compressing 
I  distiibutcd  over  a  four-fold  number  of 
ta,  the  portion  of  it  which  acts  on  each  is 
t-  In  like  manner,  when  a  compressing 
•f  twenty-seven  is  employed,  the  air  is 
esaed  into  one  twenty-seventh  of  its  former 
llw  particles  are  at  one-third  of  their  for- 
ialaoce,  and  the  force  is  distributed  among 
ma  the  number  of  particles ;  the  force  on 
■  ibanfoK  three. 


In  short,  let  ■  be  tlie  distance  of  the  particles, 

the  number  of  them  in  any  given  vessel,  and 
therefore  the  density,  will  be  as  r*,  and  the  num- 
ber pressing  by  their  elasticity  on  its  whole  inter- 
nal surface  will  be  as  r*.  Experiment  shows 
that  the  compressing  force  is  as  r*,  which,  being 
distributed  over  the  number  as  i*,  will  give  the 
force  on  each  as  r.  Now  this  force  is  in  imme- 
diate equilibrium  with  the  elasticity  of  the  par- 
ticles immediately  contiguous  to  the  compressing 
surface.  This  elasticity  is  therefore  as  j:  and  it 
follows  from  the  nature  of  perfect  fluidity,  that 
the  particle  adjoining  to  the  compressing  surface 
presses  with  an  equal  force  on  its  adjoining  par- 
ticles on  every  side.  Hence  we  must  conclude 
that  the  corpuscular  repulsions,  exerted  by  the 
adjoining  particles,  are  inversely  as  their  distances 
from  each  other,  or  that  the  adjoining  particles 
tend  to  recede  from  each  other  with  forces  in- 
versely proi>ortional  to  their  distances. 

20.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  who  rea- 
soned in  this  manner  from  the  phenomena.  In- 
deed he  was  the  first  that  had  the  patience  to  re- 
flect on  the  phenomena  wiili  any  precision.  His 
discoveries  in  gravitation  naturally  gave  his 
thoughts  this  turn,  and  he  very  early  hinted  his 
suspicions  that  all  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  tangible  matter  were  produced  by  forces  which 
were  exerted  by  the  particles  at  small  and  insen- 
sible distances:  and  he  considered  the  pheno- 
mena of  air  as  affording  an  excellent  example  of 
this  investigation,  and  deduced  from  them  the 
law  which  we  have  now  demonstrated  ;  he  says 
that '  air  consists  of  particles  which  avoid  the 
adjoining  particles  with  forces  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  distances  from  each  other.'  From 
this  he  deduces  (in  the  second  book  of  the  Prin- 
cipia)  several  beautiful  propositions,  determining 
the  mechimical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
But  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  limits  this  action 
to  the  adjoining  particles,  and  this  is  a  remark  of 
immense  consequence,  though  not  attended  to 
by  the  numerous  experimenters  who  adopt  the 
law.  It  is  plain  that  the  particles  are  supposed 
to  act  at  a  ditlanre,  that  this  distance  is  variable, 
and  that  liie  forces  diminish  as  the  distances  in- 
crease. A  very  ordinary  air-pump  will  rarefy 
the  air  125  times.  The  distance  of  the  particles 
is  now  fi  ve  limes  greater  than  before ;  and  yet 
tliey  still  repel  each  oiher ;  for  air  of  this  density 
will  still  support  the  mercury  in  a  syphoD-gage 
at  the  height  of  0-24  or  ^  of  an  inch ;  and  a 
better  pump  will  allow  this  air  to  expand  twice 
as  much,  and  still  leave  it  elastic.  Thus  we  see 
that,  whatever  is  the  distance  of  the  particles  of 
common  air,  they  can  act  five  times  farther  off. 
The  question  now  becomes  whether,  in  the  stale 
of  common  air,  they  really  do  act  five  times  liu- 
ther  than  the  distance  of  the  adjoining  particles; 
while  the  particle  a  acts  on  the  particle  0  with  the 
force  5,  does  it  also  act  on  the  panicle  c  wlih  the 
force  2-5,  on  the  particle  d  wiln  the  force  I'669, 
on  the  particle  ;  with  the  force  t-25,  on  the  par- 
ticle/with the  force  1,  on  the  particle  g  with  the 
force  0»333,  Jcc. 

21.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  shows,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for 
if  this  were  the  Case,  tie  makes  it  appear  that  iha 
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MQsible  phenomena  of  condensation  would  be 
totally  different  from  what  we  observe.  The 
force  necessary  for  a  quadruple  condetisation 
would  be  eight  limes  greater. 

22.  If  we  could  suppose  tliat  the  particles  of 
tir  repelled  each  other  with  invariatile  forces  at 
kl  distances  wiihm  some  small  or  insensible  li- 
nit,  this  would  produce  a  compressibility  and 
elasticity  similar  to  what  we  observe.  For  if  we 
consider  a  row  of  particles,  within  this  limit,  as 
compressed  by  an  external  force  applied  to  the 
two  extremities,  the  action  of  the  whole  row  of 
the  extreme  points  would  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  particles,  that  is,  to  their  distance  in- 
versely, and  to  their  density:  and  a  number  of 
such  parcels,  ranged  in  a  straight  line,  would 
constitute  a  row  of  any  .sensilile  magnitude, 
having  the  same  law  of  compression.  But  this 
law  of  corpuscular  force  is  unlike  every  thing 
we  observe  in  nature,  and  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable. 

23.  We  must  therefore  continue  the  limilalion 
of  this  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  air, 
and  be  contented  for  the  present  with  having 
established  it  as  an  experimental  fact,  that  the 
adjoining  particles  of  air  are  kept  asunder  gliy 
forces  inversely  proportional  to  their  distances  ; 
or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  abide  by  the  sensible 
law  that  the  density  of  air  is  proportional  to  the 
compressing  force.  This  law  is  abundantly  suf- 
ficient for  explaining  all  the  subordinate  pheno- 
mena, and  for  giving  us  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  constitution  of  our  atmo- 
sphere. 

24.  The  air-pump,  with  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant experimental  illustrations,  must  now  be 
adverted  to. 

25.  We  have  seen  that  the  common  AiR-Pt'Mp, 
M  described  under  that  article,  is  materially  de- 
fective in  the  principle  on  which  its  valves  are 
constructed,  so  that  it  ceases  to  operate  long  ere 
a  perfect  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  receiver.  It 
may  now,  however,  be  advisable  to  examine  an 
instrument  contrived  by  Mr.  Stiles,  the  ingenious 
mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  I-oiidon 
Institution ;  which  unites  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree all  the  advantages  of  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  constructed,  with  the  very  important  desi- 
deratum of  performing  exactly  twice  the  work  of 
a  common  double-barrel  pump. 

26.  Fig  1,  plate  I.,  Pneumatics,  represents  a 
section  of  the  principal  partj  of  the  pump,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  worked  in 
the  usual  way,  by  means  of  a  winch  with  a 
wheel  and  racks ;  this  part,  therefore,  requires 
no  explanation.  But  to  the  end  of  each  rack  is 
firmly  attached,  by  means  of  the  connecting 
pieces  of  brass  marked  a,  a,  the  cylindrical  rods 
0,  b,  passing  through  the  collars  of  leather,  r,  c, 
which  have  reservoirs  of  oil  in  the  cups  above 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  render- 
ing them  air-tight.  The  pistons,  d,  il,  are  solid, 
having  no  valve  in  them,  and  consist  of  discs  of 
leather  steeped  in  oil  and  tallow,  and  screwed 
up  fast  between  their  shoulders  ;  they  are  then 
turned  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  barrels. 

27.  The  positions  assumed  by  them  as  shown 
in  the  sfction  mu-st  next  be  attended  to.  Tl>eone 
in  birrel  A  is  shown  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  as- 


cending stroke,  while  tl>e  pistoo  in  inrrd  B  U 
equidistant  from  the  bottom  io  its  deseendigi 
motion ;  the  piece  C  is  titled  in  between  the  cifi 
which  contain  the  collars  of  leathers,  »nd  a 
screwed  firmly  to  them.  The  barnl  D  ii  wiik. 
drawn  from  its  cap  E,  in  order  to  explain  the 
mode  of  connexion  between  the  cap  and  llw  bw> 
rel,  as  each  cap,  D  and  E,  is  similarly  (uteoW 
by  screws,  placed  at  convenient  distances,  totbe 
flanges  of  the  respective  barrels  A  and  B.  T>ie 
angular  perforated  passages,  e,  c,  as  seen  id  tla 
piece  C,  communicate  with  the  main  inlet  pipe 
or  passage  from  the  receiver ;  the  one  leaihot 
into  barrel  B  is  seen  open,  and  allows  a  freeiiki 
unobstructed  way  for  the  air  to  enter  abott  the 
piston  d,  in  its  descending  stroke,  as  marked  *.>y 
the  darts  pointing  downwards ;  while  the  air  n 
also  passing  down  the  pipe  F,  whose  conneum 
with  the  piece  C  is  more  clearly  sho«ti  m 
the  perspective  view  of  the  instrum 
through  the  horizontal  way  or  channel  <:  ' 
eating  with  barrel  A,  as  shown  by  the  letters /.j. 
Here  the  air  passes  through  an  oiled  silk  vain, 
which  consists  of  a  brass  valve  piece,  baviis(  i 
hole  perforated  through  its  centre,  and  a  niiD 
groove  or  nick  cut  io  the  upper  part ;  a  piece  <f 
oiled  silk  is  strained  over  its  surface,  aad  tecuti 
by  silk  thread  twisted  round  in  the  groove;  iha 
piece,  with  the  valve,  is  shown  in  the  boltoa 
of  barrel  A,  opening  upwards,  permitting 
air  to  enter  beneath  the  piston  id  its 
motion,  as  shown  by  tlic  darts  pointing  ia 
direction.  Having  thus  traced  the  inlet  wayi  tp 
the  top  of  barrel  B,  and  bottom  of  barrel  \, 
may  now  describe  the  mechanism  by 
which  tbt:  top  inlet  valves  are  C0DU«cl«d 
their  respective  barrels.  The  valves  we  %n 
about  to  describe  consist  of  the  two  id^ 
linders  F  and  G,  the  first  being  clot 
which  is  shown  open;  the  rods  or  cy 
through  the  small  collars  of  leather,  g, 
oil  cup  to  each  cap,as  shown  by  thec< 
above  them ;  which  caps  may  be  sc 
when  requisite  in  order  to  press  the  coll 
leather  closer,  and  render  them  air-tight ; 
lindrical  valves  or  rods  are  kept  io  the 
position  by  passing  through  a  piece  of 
which  is  attached  by  means  of  screws  to  tlie 

aide  of  the  head  of  the  pump  marked  II ;  ui  

piece  are  attached  two  levers  I  and  K,  tmAn^ 
uiion  the  iteel  pins  of  the  milled  lieadnau4,i 
The  levers  work  in  a  mortice  cut  to  recrltf  ifci» 
ill  that  part  of  the  piece  U  shown  by  tbr  teBaa 
i,  i.  Atuched  to  one  end  of  each  of  thow 
are  seen  the  small  steel  screws  k,  k.  Two 
plates  of  brass  /,  /  (the  front  plate  of  each 
only  shown  in  the  section),  whose  cxtremitMt 
again  attached  by  the  screw*  '»,  •»■.  iii  the 
n,  n,  answer  the  purpose  oi  ~  Ibf 

nectingthc  motion  here  req' 
depressing  the  cylinders  or  valves 
the  alternate  motion  of  the  levers  I  ai 
pieces  n,  n,  are  perforated,  and  slide 
the  valves  F  and  G.    !%•  way  ta  whiek 
altematc  motion  takes  place  may  aaaiijr  bt 
plained.    On  the  back  part,  or  opponle 
each  toothed  rack,  as  seen  in  ftg.  2,  M  ^ 
plate  of  steel  (fastened  by   small  acsiml 
length  of  which  is  limited  by  the 
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ifton,  mud  projects  on  that  side  of  each 
bich  the  leverj  are  represented.  The 
I  kbowii  in  the  posiiiou  with  the  valve 
Df  permitting  the  air  from  the  receiver 
li«  top  of  barrel  U,  .ind  (he  bottom  of 
u  before  described  ;  while  the  lever  I, 
alveF,is  seen  as  thrown  down,  closing 
let  of  barrel  A.  We  shall  now  5U|>- 
iston  of  barrel  B  to  conclude  its  descent 
iom,  having  expelled  tli«  air  beneath, 
lie  outlet  valve  >,  and  the  piston  of 
its  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  ;  the 
adu  will  also  pasj  through  the  same 
I,  the  moment  the  pistons  reach  their 

limils,  the  levers  I  and  K  are  relieved 
ipposite  ends  of  the  plates  or  fillets  of 

lever  I,  by  the  action  of  the  spiral 
which  IS  coiled  round  the  cylindrical 
ltd  pressing  between  the  turned  shoul- 
1  ItM  under  side  of  the  perforated  or 
tee  II,  is  then  returned  to  an  horizontal 

The  lever  K,  by  a  like  action,  pro- 
ihe  spring  y,  which  is  also  coiled  round 
Incai  valve  G,  and  pressing  between 
of  brass  H,and  shoulder  piece  N,  closes 
Irical  valve  G  by  its  pressure,  and  its 
t  course,  tikes  an  horizontal  position. 
If  the  motion  of  the  winch,  for  the  next 
It  pistons,  the  positions  of  those  levers 
ibanged  by  the  ends  of  the  fillets  of 
wd  on  the  back  edge  of  the  racks, 
I  contact  with  their  extremities.  Tlie 
ibrowQ  up  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
irin;  with  It  the  cylindrical  valve  F, 
oowquently  opened,  and  a  free  access 

lo  enter  the  barrel  X,  above  the  piston 
ownwar(^  motion,  now  takes  place  ;  the 
accd  at  the  bottom,  closes,  and  the  air 
y  H  is  expelled  through  the  valve  f, 
lailar  in  construction  with  the  valve /", 
I  cue  opens  outwards,  while  the  lever 
wquence  of  the  ascending  motion  of 
ad  the  fillet  of  steel,  must  come  into 
th  its  extremity,  and  is  thrown  down 
ral  spring  »,  coiled  round  the  cytiudri- 
>,  which  still  more  effectually  secures 
in  this  position  ;  the  return  of  the  air 
Irani  nintiun  of  the  pislon  beins;  also 
The  lever  K  will  now  be  in  the  po- 
rn by  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  air  re- 
ive Ute  piston  in  its  former  downward 
tbas  expelled  through  the  top  outlet 
<i  paMn  throuRli  the  side,  or  leading- 
^  III  the  diieciion  as  shown  by  the 
iling  downwards,  and  which  commu- 
te llir  (anie  general  outlet  as  the  bot- 
Ming  valves  i,  t.  A  reference  to  the 
:ription  will  show  that  while  one  barrel 
[ing  its  contents  by  the  upward  motion 
m.  It  IS  at  the  same  time  filling  to  dis- 
die  downward  stroke.  The  other  barrel 

fiiiK  by  the  downward  aciion  of  the 
alto  fillinit  through  the  ways  described 
|r  again  by  its  upward  motion,  so  that 
i  ihe  work  of  two  pumps  of  the  sarne 
t  barrel,  constructed  on  the  common 
Id  addition  to  the  above  advantages, 
of  working  the  top  inlet  valves  mecha- 
MM9  ■  mocb  more  perfect  vacuum 


than  could  otherwise  be  obtained.  T^ius,  if  we 
suppose  the  bottom  inlet  valves y,/,  and  also  the 
discharging  valves  i,  i,  to  have  become  leaky,  by 
simply  turninz  off  the  cock  M  we  cut  ofT  all 
communication  between  them  and  the  receiver; 
the  pump  then  becomes  a  single-acting  pump, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  common  instru- 
ment. If  we  now  suppose  the  lop  valves  to  be 
bad,  in  order  to  cut  them  off,  detach  the  centre 
screws  A,  A,  from  the  levers  I  and  K,  permitting 
those  parts  to  bane  loose  down  by  the  sides  of 
the  cylindrical  valves;  the  spiral  springs  f,  q, 
will  then  press  those  valves  close  down  over  the 
lop  angular  inlet  ways,  and  prevent  the  access  o: 
air  from  the  receiver  above  the  pislon.  If  we 
then  open  the  cock  M,  which  in  the  former  case 
was  closed,  the  pump  may  be  worked  from  the 
bottom  set  of  valves  alone. 

28.  The  air-pump  offers  a  variety  of  very 
beautiful  illustrations,  tending  to  prove  the  ma- 
teriality, weight,  pressure,  and  elasticity  of  the 
atmosphere,  some  of  which  have  already  beei. 
detailed  under  the  article  Air-Pump. 

29.  There  is  a  very  ingenious  air-pump  for  the 
use  of  persons  suffering  from  suspended  anima- 
tion that  must  here  be  noticed,  as  it  combines  the 
principle  of  the  force-pump  with  that  of  the  ex- 
hausting apparatus.  Fig.  3  shows  the  interior 
of  two  pump  cylinders,  a  and  b,  joined  together, 
so  that  they  make  one  body ;  in  each  of  these 
cylinders  is  placed  a  piston  <,  which  are  both  by 
the  piston-rod  d  (passing  through  the  line  r)  at- 
tached to  the  handle  /,  by  mtrans  of  the  small 
screws  ;  :  A  is  a  discharging,  i  an  iniroJuctioa 
pipe,  with  ail  opening  /r;  /  are  two  leather  elastic 
tubes,  with  a  horn  band  m,  in  which  band  is 
attached  a  small  Indian  rubber  pi|>e  n;  o  is  an 
injection  pipe  with  a  moveable  shield  p,  and  y 
the  screw  to  fix  it ;  r  a  blade. 

30.  .\i  soon  OS  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  the  two  elastic  tubes  n  are  dipped  for  a 
moment  in  warm  water,  bent  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  then  placed  to  such  a  depth  in  the 
nose  that  the  horn-bands  m  are  half  in  the  nos- 
trils, these  bands  being  necessary  to  prevent  the 
circulation  through,  tlie  pipes  bein;;  stopped, 
when  the  nostrils  are  held  close  by  the  hand  of 
the  operator.  Ttie  pipe  o  is  then  put  intu  the 
mouth,  until  the  shield  p  is  close  lo  the  lips  ;  the 
latter  is  shifted  according  lo  the  size  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  fastened  by  the  screw  </,  sn  that  the 
pipe  may  go  the  required  depth  into  ihe  mouth, 
with  the  blade  r  upon  the  tongue. 

31.  As  soon  Rs  the  breathing  pump  is  placed 
in  this  position  by  tlie  operator,  who  holds  it  in 
the  left  hand,  another  person,  0,  must  hold  the 
nose  and  mouth  air-tight  round  the  pipe  and 
tubes  ;  the  handle  of  the  piston  is  drawn  upwards 
by  the  right  hand  uf  the  operator,  and  immedi- 
ately both  pistons  rise  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder; 
upon  lbi»  mciveineiil  tlie  valves t,  ii,>hut,and  (,  t>, 
open  ;  and  while  the  cylinder  a  is  filled,  through 
the  nose,  with  foul  air  from  the  lun;s,  the  cylin- 
der b  is  filled  with  fresh  or  atmospheric  ai 
through  the  introduction  pipe  i,  Ihe  piston  being 
pressed  downwards,  the  valves  f,  u,  are  opened, 
and  t,  r,  shout,  and,  while  the  foul  air  from  tlie 
cylinder  a  is  discharged  through  the  pipe  k,  the 
atmospheric  air  by  which  ihc  cylinder  t  wm 
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filled,  is  preued  llurough  die  pipe  o  in  the  mouth, 
and  consequently  in'a  the  lungs,  and  breathing 
will  be  immediately  restored. 

32.  The  operator  ought  to  make  the  strokes  as 
regular  as  the  breath  is  usually  drawn,  and  pro- 
per care  must  be  taken  that  the  stomach  and 
breast  be  pressed  every  time  the  piston  rises  in 
the  cylinder,  in  order  to  assist  the  dischar^'e  of 
the  foul  air. 

33.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  the  opemtion, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  lungs  are  too 
heavily  charged  with  foul  air,  the  elastic  Indian 
rubber  tubes  ought  alone  to  be  brought  into  the 
nose,  and,  while  keeping  the  mouth  air-tight 
with  the  h<-ind,  a  few  strokes  will  iininedialely 
remove  and  discharge  it.  This  operation  will 
give  room  Immediately  for  the  fresh  air  to  act 
with  success  by  means  of  the  pipe  o,  which  must 
then  be  put  into  tlie  mouth.  Should  it  be  wished 
to  make  an  experiment  to  draw  the  foul  air  out 
by  the  mouth,  and  to  introduce  the  fi'esh  air 
through  the  nose,  unscrew  the  pipe  o  and  the 
tubes  I;  then  turn  the  pump  so  that  ttie  cylinder 
6  is  up,  and  a  downwanis  ;  the  pipes  and  lulies 
are  then  replaced,  so  that/  isjoineil  to  thecylin- 
der  b,  and  o  to  a. 

34.  The  valves  are  placed  in  such  a  manner 
between  the  screws  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der, tliat  they  may  easily  be  taken  out  and 
turned  another  way,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing, 
so  that  they  have  different  directions,  and  m.iy 
act  in  either  way,  as  is  judged  necessary.  If  it 
be  wished  to  make  a  trial  of  purified  air,  the  ap- 
paratus containing  the  air  must  be  screwed  into 
ilie  o|iening  k  of  the  introduction  pi{)e  i,  the  gas 
will  immediately,  by  drawing  the  liandlc  of  the 
pumps  upwards,  float  out  of  the  apparatus  into 
the  cylinder  a  ;  and  in  consequence,  by  the  re- 
action of  the  pistons  downwards,  be  introduced 
into  the  lungs ;  and  should  the  room  where  the 
operation  is  jiei formed  he  too  close,  and  filled  hy 
foul  air,  then  Like  a  long  tube,  and  place  the 


funnel  either  out  of  the  window,  or  i 
room,  where  the  air  is  cool  and 

35.  It  will  be  perceived   that 
employed  for  pneumatic  ex'^ 
for  its  efficacy  entirely  on  the 
the  air,  by  which,  while  there  is 
air  ill  the  receiver  and  exhausting  tul 
tioD,  however  small,  will  ex' 
self  equally  through   the 
the  space  it  before  tilled.    It  ID< 
dent,  wiih  very  little  consideration, 
process  a  perfect  vacuum  can  never 
under  the  receiver.  For  some  air,  hi 
the  quantity  be,  must  remain  after  ci 
sion  uf  the  piston.     Let  us,  hower( 
bow  nearly  we  may  approiich  to  a 
more  properly  speaking,  let  us  det«4 
degree  of  rarefaction  may  be  etfectei'  ' 
the  mechanical   cunstrurtion  of  the 
we  have  described  to  be  perfect,  and 
tions  to  arise  from  circumstances 

36.  At  the  commencement  of 
air  which  fills  the  receiver,  exh: 
barrel,  is  of  Ihe  density  of  the  es 
its  entire  quantity  in  this  state  be  calla 
the  capacity  of  the  air  barrel  bear 
proportion  to  that  of  the  receiver  anil 
pose  that  it  is  one-tliird  of  their  un 
tudes,  and  therefore  that  it  contain* 
of  the  air  contained  within  the  valve  il 
apparatus.  Upon  the  6rsl  depresstoi 
ton  this  fourth  part  will  lie  expelled,' 
fourths  of  tlie  original  quantity  will  rcB 
fourth  of  this  will  in  like  manner  ■ 
u|>oD  the  second  depression  of  the  dm 


is  equivalent  to  three-sixteenths  ol 
quantity,  and  consequently  there  irOH 
apparatus  nine-sixteenths  of  the  oricM 
C  alculaiing  in  this  way,  that  one-M 
is  contained  in  the  apparatus  is  etf 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  following 
easily  computed : — 


No.  of 
Strokes 

1.     .     . 

Air  expelled  at  each 
Stroke. 
1 

Air  remainiag  in  Ike  iU 

and  banal. 
3 

2.  .     - 

3.  .     . 

4                                    .... 
3               3 

4 

9    _3X3 

16        4x4                ■     •     •     ■ 
9              3X3 

16         4X4 

27         3x3x3 

64        4x4x4 

81         3X3X3X> 

4.     .     . 

04        4X4X4       •     •          • 
27             3x3x3 

250  ■~4x  4  X  4x  4    ■ 
81              3X3X3X3 

2A0  ~4x  4  X  4  X4 
243        3X3X3X3 

1024       4X4X4X4X4 


1024      4X4X4X4 


37.  Tlic  melhoil  by  which  the  compulation 
might  be  continued  is  obvious.  The  air  expelled 
at  each  stroke  is  found  by  multiplying  the  air 
expelled  at  the  preceding  stroke  by  3  and  divid- 
ing it  by  4;  and  the  air  remaining  after  eadi 
stroke  is  also  found  by  multiplying  the  air  re- 
maining after  the  preceding  stroke  by  3,  aod 
dividing  it  by  4. 

30.  It  appears,  by  this  computation,  that  after 
the  fifth  stroke  llie  air  remaining  in  the  receiver 
is  less  limn  unv-fuurth  of  the  orlgiD.il  quantity. 
Less  tliaii  ooe-fourth  of  tliis  will  remain  alter 


the  next  five  strokes,  that  is,  la*  t 
teenth  part  of  ttie  urigiMd  quaiill<|f. 
culate  that  every  five  ittroVescitnell 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  appeill 
then  uuder-tate  the  npkJlty  offliH 
and  yet,  even  at  this  rale, 
the  pump,  the  air  remainini 
would  be  only  xjii''*  I><vl  uf 
tity.  The  pressure  of  this 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
squaiv  inch.  It  is  eviilntl 
the  process,  any  dfgtw;  ©f 
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d  can  b«  obtained.  For  all  practical 
,  therefore,*  racuuin  may  be  coiuidercd 
cured :  but,  in  fact,  we  are  as  far  from 
mmI  vacuum  io  the  r«cei»er  as  ever,  for 
c  infinitely  expanding  power  of  air,  that 
particle  will  ai  completely  fill  the 
barrel  as  tlic  most  dense  substance 
is  to  say,  no  part  of  the  receiver  or 
small,  will  be  found  absolutely 

air,  however  long  the  process  of  ex- 
may  be  continued. 

iih  regard  to  the  real  amount  of  rarefac- 
wy  be  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Nairne 
«en  perplexed  by  the  disagreement  of 

gauge  and  the  common  barometrical 
n  ttieir  indications  of  the  degree  of  ex- 

in  the  receiver,  was  induced  to  under- 

iM  of  experiments,  in  order  to  iovesti- 

■Me  of  tne  disagreement.  He  exhibited 
monble  Mr.  Cavendish,  Mr.  Sroeaton, 
r  members  of  tlie  lloyal  Society  of  Lon- 
experinient  in  which  this  disagreement 
1  to  MNne  thousand  times,  and  Mr. 
lb  iOiiaed lately  furnished  him  with  a  sa- 
r  esptenation  of  the  f;icl.  '  It  appeared,' 
"from  some  experiments  of  his  father, 
irleo  Caven<lish,  that  water,  whenever  the 
of  the  atmosphere  on  it  is  diminished  to 

degree,  is  immediately  turned  into  va- 
il a.s  iinme<liately  turned  back  again  into 

restoring  the  pre^.'iure.     This  degree  of 

is  different  acconling  to  llie  heat  of  the 
When  the  heal  is  72°  of  Fahrenheit's 
tunis  into  vafioras  soon  as  the  pressure 
rcater  than  that  of  three-<]uatlers  of  an 
qnieksilvcr,  or  about  one-fottielh  of  the 
iWMire  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  when  the 
inly  41°  the  pressure  must  be  reduced 
)f  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  quicksilver  lie- 

tnler  turns  into  vapor.  Hence  it  fol- 
il,  when  the  receiver  is  exhausted  to  tlie 
imtioned  decree,  the  moisture  adhering 
liferent  parts  of  the  machine  will  turn 
ur,  and  supply  the  place  of  the  air,  which 
lually  dniwn  away  ny  the  working  of  the 

0  that  the  Huid  in  the  pear  gauge,  as 
tat  in  tbe  receiver,  will  consist  in  good 
B  vapor.  Now,  letting  the  air  into  the 
,  in  the  vapor  wilhin  the  pear  ^auge  will 
D*d  to  water,  and  only  the  real  air  will 

uncondcn.sed ;  consequently  the  ]>rar 
lows  only  how  much  real  air  is  left  in  the 
,  and  not  how  much  the  pressure  or 
4  the  included  Huid  is  diminished,  and 
lally,  whether  it  consists  of  air  or  vapor.' 
low  this  ingenious  explanation,  whkh 
iine  considered  as  perfectly  satisfactory, 

1  the  fiiadatnent;il  principle  of  priHlticing 
I  drjmcM  anil  coM  in  the  receiver  of  the 
if,  vil.  that  the  evaporation  from  any  wet 
nd  consequently  its  dryness,  and  the  cold 
boat  eva^ioration,  increases  with  the  de- 
nhanMion ;  and,  consequently,  that  arti- 
jmiaiand  artificial  cold  may  be  produced 
M  rNciwr  of  an  air-pump. 

ing  out  the  valuable  principle  of  M  r. 

T.  Nairne  placed  several  Huids  and 

under  (he  receiver,     llircc  grama 

a  walcb-glau  lost  ooc  giain  luid  a 


half  by  evaporation  in  ten  minutes;  100  grains 
of  spirit  of  wine  lost  nine  grams.  Every  sub* 
stance  which  he  tried  sustained  a  certain  loss 
by  evaporation,  excepting  sulphuric  acid,  which 
always  gained,  by  absorbiug  the  vapor  exhaled 
from  the  wet  part  of  the  pump.  Having  thm 
ascertaine<l  tliat  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  pro- 
duced a  rapid  evaporation,  and  tliat  the  sulphuric 
acid  absorbed  the  vapor  thus  exhaled,  Mr. 
N.iirne  used  this  process  for  producing  dry  air  in 
the  receiver,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  electric  fluid  through  a  dry  and  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

42.  '  I  now,'  says  be,  '  put  some  sulphuric 
acid  into  the  receiver,  as  a  meaus  of  trying  to 
make  the  remaining  contents  of  the  receiver, 
when  exhausted,  as  much  as  possible  to  comiist 
of  permanent  air  only,  unadulterated  with  vapor.' 
The  consequence  of^  thb  was,  that  tbe  electrical 
phenomena  were  exhibited  in  the  air  which  he 
had  dried,  and  very  iraiierfectly  in  air  which  he 
had  made  damp,  by  introducing  a  piece  of  wet 
leather,  and  removing  the  sulphuric  acid. 

43.  The  next  step  which  Mr.  Nairne  takes  is 
to  produce  artificial  cold  by  the  air-pump,  and 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  ex|M!riinent  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — '  Havini;  lately  received  from 
my  friend.  Dr.  Lind,  some  ether  prepared  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Wolfe,  1  was  very  desirous  to 
try  whtOier  I  could  produce  any  considerable 
degree  of  cold  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  under 
a  receiver  whilst  exhausting.  For  this  purpose 
I  put  the  etlier  into  a  phial,  the  neck  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  admit  the  ball  of  a  thermometer ; 
this  being  placed  on  the  air-pump,  under  a  re- 
ceiver which  had  a  plate  at  the  top,  wilh  a  wire 
pas^iii!-  through  a  collar  of  leather  ;  to  this  wire 
the  lliermometer  was  fixed,  by  which  means  1 
could  easily  dip  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into 
the  el  her. 

44.  '  The  pump  was  now  worked  ;  and,  whilst 
the  receivRr  was  exhausting,  the  ball  of  tlie  ther- 
mometer was  often  dipped  into  tbe  ether ;  and, 
when  the  dc)!ree  of  exhaustion  by  the  Imrvineter 
gauge  was  65"  (which  was  the  utmost  in  tin;  case 
that  tbe  pump  would  exhaust  to),  t!ie  degree  of 
cold  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  quicksilver  in 
the  thermixncter  was  48°  below  1;°  on  Fahren- 
heit's scale ;  so  thai  there  was  a  degree  of  cold 
produced  103°  colder  ihan  tlie  air  in  llie  room 
where  the  experiment  was  maile,  the  thermome- 
ter in  it  being  at  55°  above')".  The  pump  was 
kept  continually  working  for  half  an  liour,  and 
the  ball  of  the  theriiioineter  of\en  dipped  into  the 
ether ;  but  no  ga-ater  degree  of  exhaustion  or 
cold  could  be  produced.  The  air  being  let  into 
the  receiver,  the  ((incksilver  in  the  thermometer 
rose  10°.  vir.  to  3a°  Ulow  0°. 

43.  *  Fresh  ether  being  put  into  the  phial  to 
what  was  remaining,  the  ihemiomelcr  rose  to 
30°  above  0":  the  pump  was  then  worked  again 
constantly  for  half  an  hour  ;  yet  by  the  baromc- 
tcr-gauge.  the  decree  of  exhaustion  was  now  not 
more  lhan  li)°,  and  ihe  dfgrce  of  cold  produced 
did  not  exceed  1 1"  below  0",  as  a|ipeared  by  die 
quicksilver  in  the  thermometer.  'Tlie  air  being 
let  into  tlte  receiver,  the  remaining  ether  was  ex- 
amined, and  there  were  found  several  pieces  of 
tc«  at  tli«  buUutu  uf  lb«  phial,  some  of  them  as 


big  as  Urge  peas,  which,  when  the  ether  b«cnme 
nearly  of  the  heal  of  32°,  or  freeiing  point  of 
•water,  were  entirely  disjoked.' 

46.  A  very  elegant  hydro-pneumatic  fountain 
may  be  formed  by  employing  the  air  pump;  the 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood. A  brass  plnie  is  furnished  with  a  re- 
ceiver made  to  fit  air-tight,  and  the  whole  may 
be  connected  by  a  slop-cock  placed  beneath.  If 
the  receiver  be  now  exhausted  of  air,  the  stop- 
cock turned,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tube 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  moment  a 
communication  is  opened  with  the  receiver  a  jet 
of  water  will  be  seen  to  ascend  in  a  continuous 
stream.  There  is  another  mode  of  producing  llie 
same  effect,  without  the  intervention  of  the  air- 
pump.  To  exhaust  the  receiver,  iu  this  appara- 
ratus,  the  lower  part  of  the  glass  must,  in  the 
first  itistance,  be  filled  with  mercury,  and  a  com- 
munication opened  by  a  pipe  with  the  cup  of 
mercury;  if  the  pipe  Iw*  thirty  inches  in  length,  it 
is  evident  that  the  fluid  mptal  must  sink  ;  and  as 
it  descends  a  partial  vacuum  will  be  farnicd 
within  the  receiver.  The  air  then  pressing  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  drive  it  up  the  per- 
pendicular lube,  and  a  jet,  exactly  similar  to  the 
one  already  described,  will  be  the  result.  That 
the  air-spring  causes  it  to  expand  when  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  is  reduced  may  now  be  rendered 
apparent  by  the  air-pump.  To  effect  this,  we 
need  only  place  an  egg  beneath  the  receiver, 
from  winch  a  piece  of  the  shell  has  been  broken 
at  the  small  end,  and  it  will  be  found,  on  rarefy- 
ing'the  air,  that  the  small  bubble  of  air  contained 
in  the  large  end,  will,  by  its  expansion,  drive  out 
the  whnle  of  the  coiitenls  of  the  shell.  A  wither- 
ed apple,  or  any  other  fruit,  placed  beneath  the 
receiver  of  the  air-pump,  will  immediately  ex- 
pand and  appear  perfectly  fresh ;  but  they  will 
return  (o  their  original  bulk  the  moment  that  the 
air  is  re-admitted  ;  and  a  bladder  about  half  fill- 
ed with  air  will  expanil,and  in  some  cases  burst, 
by  a  similar  process,  the  moment,  however,  that 
we  re-admit  the  air,  it  will  return  to  its  orii-inal 
size;  thus  proving  that  no  additional  air  was  ad- 
mitted, but  that  the  spring  of  that  which  it  pre- 
viously contained  produced  the  effect.  This 
experiment  iniiy  be  varied  by  putting  the  blad- 
der in  a  frame,  ami  placing  weights  upon  it, 
which  will  be  raised  by  the  expansion  of  the  en- 
closed air. 

47.  There  is  a  very  interesting  experiment 
that  may  be  easily  performed  with  a  common  K\r- 
pump,  which  is  intended  Iu  illustrate  the  facility 
with  which  fluids  boil  beneath  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver. If  water,  below  212°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  be  placed  on  the  pump-plal*',  and 
the  air  withdrawn,  it  will  instanlly  boil,  but  on 
the  readmissiou  of  air  ebulliiiun  will  cease. 
There  is  an  experiment  nearly  analosuus  to  this, 
which  may  be  peifornied  without  the  aid  of  »n 
air-pump:  if  we  half  fill  a  Florence  Hask  with 
water  and  place  it  over  a  lamp,  letting  it  boil 
briskly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  cork  the 
mouth  of  the  tlask  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
it  will  be  found,  on  removing  the  fla.sk  from  the 
lamp,  that  ebullition  will  still  continue,  llie 
ooiling  may  be  afterwards  renewed,  by  wrapping 
round  the  empty  or  upper  part  of  the  tlask  a  cloth 
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wetted  with  cold  water,  or  by  gradually  ) 
cold  water  upon  its  external  surface  ;  bjjt,  ifl 
water  be  applied  to  the  flask,  the  boiling  in>r' 
ceases.     In  this  manner  the  ebullition  may  1 
newed  and  again  made  to  ceasi*  alternate 
the  mere  application  of  hot  and  cold  waterj 

48.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  self-( 
proofs  of  the  matenalily  of  air  will  be  fou« 
the  resistance  that  it  offers  to  the  motion  of] 
body  whose  surface  is  large.     The  sails  of  a  I 
and  a  wind-mill  are  affected  in  the  same  i 
the  minutest  blade  of  grass ;  and  this  wifl 
equally  apparent  in   the  motion  of  smoke,! 
tlie  devastating  cffecis  of  the  African  or  We 
dian    tornado.      When   the  air  is  at  re»l 
quiescent  slate  we  can  move  in  it  with  theuU 
facility;   but  when  the  motion  is  quick,  of  1 
surface  extensive,  as  in  the  fly  of  »  clock,  r 
sislance  then  becomes  obvious  to  the  srnm. 
illustrate  this  fact  a  double  fly,  with  ran«  i 
equal  size,  is  usually  placed  beneath  the  i 
of  the  air-pump,  and  so  constructed   that  mo 
may  be  communicated  when  the  air  is  wjihdn 
When  I'lis  is  effected  it  is  found  th;it  the  fljr( 
exposes  a  hr^e  snrtace  to  the  action  of  the  i 
phere  passes   round   as   swiftly   as  the  »U 
vanes;  but,  on  re-admitting  the  air,  its  v«' 
will  be  very  much  diminished  if  not  alti 
destroyed. 

49.  Tlie  utility   of  a   fly  in   machinw  i 
upon   this  principle,  be  very  readily  expU 
A  fly  is  an  equaliser  of  motion,  and,  if  w«  i 
pose  that   motion  to  be  too  quick,  a  kir^l 
face  is  exposed  to  the  resisting  medium  or  *ir,l 
vice  versll. 

50.  Another  mode  of  showing  the  air's  I 
ance  by  means  of  the  air-pump  mny  now  I 
duced  ;  it  is  well  known  that,  bulk  for  hotl-l 
thers  are  lighter  than  gold;  and,  in  proof  oil 
we  find  that  if  a  feather  and  a  guinea  be  dn 
from  the  hand  at  the  same  time  the  Utter  ' 
reach  the  ground  first.     If,  however,  the  < 
ment  be  performed  in  vacuo,  a  very  difl 
suit  IS    obtained.     If   we    take    a    tall 
furnished  with  a  plate  at  the  top.  and   pn 
with  an   apparatus  for  supporting  and  Im 
a  guinea  and  a  feather  at  pleasure.     Whml 
is  exhausted  the  guinea  and  feather  may  be  I 
charged, and  they  will  reach  the  bottom  at  thr  | 
instant  of  time ;    thus  proving  that  all 
would  descend  to  the  earth  from  equal  I 
equal   limi^  were  it  not  for  the  resistanct  < 
air.     That  bodies  flo.-it  in  the  air  by  whiHil 
are  surroumled  may  also  be  shown  by  «ilj 
ing  a  portion    i>f  '.he  air  fpr"    ■ 
and  we  shall  find  that  llie  « ' 
body  will  be  inrreimHi.     'I ' 
liibiiing  this  is,  to  suspend  .. 
one  end   of  a  be.im   of  a  ■!• 
attach  a  piece  of  le.id   of  epul   wi-inlii  M3 
other.     Now  it  « ill  be  evident  thnt  the  I 
the  feathrrs  must  be  greater  '  '  f  lk»l 
and,  vi  such,  that  their  bri  •!  te] 
greatest;  so  that  on   «ithdin«iii;j  tii» 
will  erase  to  float  in  rquilibrio,  the   fe*A 
descend,  the  e<iuililiriuni  will  he  dr 
wc  shall  find  ilinl  one  of  the  lightnt 
there   is   will    apparently  become  tte 
Tlie  exceeding  minuteness  or  tbt 
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■*  composed,  may  readily  be  shown  hy 
jfnit^  ■  bnua  plate  upon  an  open  receiver  unij 
■cinf  •  plu;{  or  dry  wood  Uirougli  its  centre,  so 
tbc  end  may  be  immened  beneath  a  vessel 
rf  wiKr.  If  the  receiver  be  now  exhausted, 
of  air  will  be  seen  rapidly  rising  throui;h 
ittvUef,  having  previously  pas^  througjh  the 

rief  the  wood.  In  proof  of  this,  the  ebulli- 
oiay  be  immediately  and  entirely  stopped, 
Itt donni;  the  aperture  ;  and,  if  this  be  effected 
in  lb«  tfiumb,  II  may  be  afterwards  withdrawn 
"  the  motion  renewed.  A  nearly  similar  ef- 
oay  be  produced  by  merely  immersing  a 
of  Biarble  in  water,  as,  on  placini;  it  beneath 
'Misled  receiver,  its  whole  surface  will  be 
nodded  with  bubbles  of  air,  which  have 
ihrttuKh  a  variety  of  miaute  pores  in  its 
Bily  solid  surface. 

Tbe  '  Bacchus  apparatus'  is  usually  em - 
1  ■*  ail   aiuuiing  mode  of  illustrating  the 
of  the  luitfs-gtau.     The   figure  is  seated 
CDk.  with  a  lube   proceeding    from   the 
of  llie  barrel;  this  is  tilled  with  red  wine 
•rater,  so  that  being  put  under  a  re- 
whoi  ihr  air  is  exhausted,  the  liquor  if 
sp  lu  his  mouth  by  the  expansion  of  the 
i*  thus  imprisoned,  and  the  deity  seems 
tt  in  usual  employment.     While  lie  is 
Iku  stomach  expands,  which  is  effected 
MiJh.r  containing  a  small  quantity  of  air 
onder  his  external  silk  covering.     See 
r,  P«i;rn»TiC5. 
i»  an  exceedingly  beautiful  philo- 
loy,  of  which  the  action  depends  chiefly 
tUslicily  of  the  air.     It  is  a  small  balloon 
ftubt  of  glass,  having  an  opening  at  the 
■ad  A  small  car  or  basket  hanging  to  it. 
to  Boat  in  water,  while  the  globe  contains 
k*  10  light  that  half  of  it  remains  above 
but  water  may   be   introduced  to 
the  specific  gravity  so  that  it  may  be  only 
leis  than  that  of  water.      If  such  a  bal- 
!  placed  in  a  tall  jar  of  water,  the  mouth 
ii  IS  closely  covered  by  bladder,  or  India 
Ued  upon  it,  or  pressing  such  covering  with 
',  the  balloon  will  immediately  descend 
water,  it  will  rise  again  when  the  pressure 
md  will  float  about,  rising,  or  failing,  or 
•till  according  to  the  pressure  made, 
•son  of  this  is,  that  the  pressure  on  the 
iJic  jar  immediately  condenses  the  air  be- 
lh«  surface  of  the  water  and   the  cover ; 
sation  acts    upon  the  water  below, 
iofluencing  it  through  its  whole  extent, 
sUo  the  air  in  the  balloon  or  globe, 
just  as  much  more  water  into  it  as 
ler  the  balloon  heavier  than  water,  and 
heavy  enough  to  sink.    As  soon  as  the 
riMii.  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the 
ippels  again  the   lately  entered  water ; 
>•   machine   then    becoming  lighter  than 
Mccnds  to  the  top.     If  the  balloon  be  ad- 
to  have  a  specific  gravity  nearly  that  of 
It  will  not  rise  of  itself  after  once  reach- 
bottom,  because  the  pressure  of  the  water 
o*c  It  will   perpetuate  the  condensation 
air  which  causeii  it  to  descend ;  it  may 
however  be  made  to  nse  again,  by  in- 
Ibt  wtirt  jai  to  one  side,  so  that  the  per- 
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pendicular  height  of  water  over  it  shall  be  dimi- 
nished. 

53.  This  toy  proves  many  things — the  mate- 
riality of  air.  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  being 
communicated  to  the  water  below  through  the 
air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar — the  compressi- 
bility of  air,  by  what  happens  in  ilie  globe  just 
before  it  descends — the  elastic  force  of  air  when, 
on  the  pressure  ceasing  the  water  is  again  ex- 
pelled fiom  the  globe— the  lightness  of  air  in 
the  buoyancy  of  the  glol^e — it  shows  that  in  a 
fluid  the  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  because  the 
elfects  happen  in  whatever  position  the  jar  be 
held — it  shows  that  the  pressure  is  as  the  depth, 
because,  a  less  pressure  of  the  hand  is  required 
the  farther  that  the  globe  has  docended  in  the 
water — and  it  exemplifies  many  circumstances  of 
fluid  support, 

o4.  A  very  important  pneumatic  engine,  in- 
tended lo  raise  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
nins|,)i(re,  must  now  be  noticed.  It  is  repre- 
sented at  fig.  b,  plate  I.,  Pkci'matics,  ;  n  is 
a  beam,  capable  of  vibrating  upon  a  centre ; 
a  and  t  two  chambers,  formed  of  metal,  of 
suflicienl  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere (about  fourteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch)  upon  its  external  surface,  and  having  the 
caps,  o,  p,  suspended,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
beam,  capable  of  closing  each  of  tliese  chambers 
in  an  air-tight  manner.  The  chamber  i  is  shown 
in  section. 

5J.  At  c  and  d  are  two  pipes,  containing 
valves  opening  upwards,  leading  and  aflbrding 
a  communication  from  the  vessels  u>  and  k. 
These  contain  floats,  c,  e,  attached  to  llie  beam 
s  n  by  rods,  which  receive  motion  from  the 
floats  ;  to  tltese  rods  are  attached  the  slides  A,  h, 
to  close  alternately,  at  each  vibration  of  the  beam, 
the  small  apertures.  The  pins  attached  to  one 
of  the  rods  from  the  floats  give  motion  to  the 
small  vibration  tube  v,  which,  by  the  rods  at- 
tached to  the  cranks  in  the  chamber,  alternately 
opens  and  closes  the  pipes  communicating  with 
the  vessels  a  and  b. 

56.  e  is  a  pipe  leading  from  the  gasometer, 
brancliing  off  at  e  e  into  th<>  *wo  chambers  a 
and  I,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tlie  gas 
that  is  to  be  consumed  in  effecting  tiie  vacuum. 
Tins  supply  can  be  admitted  or  shut  off  by 
means  of  tlie  small  cocks,  which  open  and 
close  by  cranks  worked  by  the  movement  of  the 
beam. 

57.  There  are  two  other  branch  pipes,  suppl'ed 
with  gas  from  the  gasometer,  and  ending  in  a 
jet  at  each  end.  By  the  slanting  directions  of 
the  ends,  it  is  evident  that  the  flames  from  these 
jets  will,  when  tlieir  respective  onfices  *,  A,  be 
open,  protrude  into  the  chambers  a  and  li. 
Tnere  are  two  pipes,  affording  a  communication 
from  the  outer  air  to  the  interior  of  each  of  the 
chambers  a  and  b:  their  outer  ends  are  ca- 
pable of  being  closed  by  means  of  the  crank* 
2,  z,  which  are  attached  by  chains  lo  the  floats 
1-,  /.  The  mode  of  operation  consists  in  al- 
lowing the  gas  to  pass  from  the  gasometer 
along  one  of  the  branches  of  the  pipe  e  t,  and 
thence  into  either  of  the  chambers,  where,  by 
the  jet  of  ignited  gas  playing  in  the  onfic«  k, 
it  becomes  i^ited,  and  by  its  combustioa  rate- 
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fies  and  expels  a  considerable  portion  of  llie  nt- 
mosplicric  air  from  llmt  cluimlicr.  Suppo<enow 
the  cap  of  llie  chamber  be  put  down,  and,  by  the 
movement  of  the  rod  attached  to  the  float,  the 
orifice  A  and  uas  pipe  be  closed,  the  combustion 
will  immediately  cease,  and  lea»e  therein  a 
partial  vacuum.  The  atmosphere, beginning  now 
to  presi  upon  the  ve>«el,  will  cause  so  much 
of  the  water  to  p:iss  from  il  into  the  chamber  rf 
as  will  nearly  compensate  the  vacuum,  when  the 
valve  through  which  the  water  passed  being 
closed,  and  a  communication  between  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chamber  and  llie  open  air  effected  by 
the  small  oiwning,  the  water  contained  in  the 
chamber  flows  thence  through  the  aperture, 
and  aflbrds  power  by  its  fall  and  weiijht  on 
an  overshot  water-wheel.  Thence  it  parses  to 
the  lower  vessel,  and  finally  is  admitted  by  h 
pipe  into  the  cisleni,  leaving  the  engine  in  a 
condition  to  renew  the  operation.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  when  the  cap  of  onechamber  closes,  the 
several  openings  to  the  same  chamber  close  with 
it ;  and ,  by  the  risi  iig  of  the  other  end  of  the  beam, 
the  siniilur  openings  to  the  other  chamber  are 
opened,  and  prepared  for  a  like  operation.  Il 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  production  of  this  mo- 
tion is  attained  by  the  rising  of  the  two  floats  in 
the  opposite  chambers. 

58.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  (torn  this 
engine,  as  detailed  in  the  descriptive  outline  of 
the  inventor,  are, 

59.  First,  The  quantity  of  gas  consnmed  being 
very  small,  the  expense  of  working  the  engine  is 
nio<lera(e.  In  its  application  on  land  the  saving 
will  be  extremely  great,  the  cost  of  the  coal  gas 
(■lediicting  the  value  of  the  coke)  being  inconsi- 
derable. The  expense  of  working  a  marine  en- 
gine will  certainly  be  greater,  as  the  gas  used  for 
that  purpose  must  be  extracted  from  oil,  resin, 
lar,  or  some  other  substances  equally  portable  ; 
yet,  even  in  this  case,  it  will  not  equal  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  required  to  propel  a  steam  boat :  and, 
as  a  few  butts  of  oil  will  he  sufficient  for  a  long 
voyage,  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage  may  be 
propelled  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

CO.  Secondly,  The  engine  is  light  and  portable 
in  its  construction,  the  average  weight  being  less 
than  onc-fifih  of  the  weight  of  a  steam-engine 
(and  boiler)  of  the  same  power.  It  also  occu- 
pies a  much  smaller  space,  and  does  not  require 
the  erection  of  so  strong  a  building,  nor  of  a  lofty 
chimney.  In  vessels,  the  saving  of  tonnage  will 
be  highly  advantageous,  both  in  the  smaller 
comparative  weight  and  size  of  engine,  and  in 
the  very  reduced  space  required  for  fuel. 

61.  Piirdly,  This  engine  is  entirely  free  from 
danger:  no  boiler  being  used,  explosions  cannot 
take  place;  and  as  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed 
is  so  small,  and  the  only  pressure  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  impossible  that  the  cylinder  can 
Surst,  or  the  accidents  incident  to  steam  boats 
occur.  The  power  of  the  engine  (l>cing  derived 
from  tlie  atmospheric  pressure  often  poundsand 
upwards  upon  the  square  inch)  may  be  in- 
creased with  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  to 
any  extent,  and  always  ascertained  by  a  mercu- 
rial gange. 

62.  I(  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  allude  lo  the 
well  known  ^t,  that,  after  the  deduction,  the 


friction  arising  from  llie  use  of  i 
water  pumps,  &c.,  the  general  Bvai 
of  tlie  condensing  steam  engine  ii 
than  iwo-lhirds  of  its  estimated  an 
cost  of  tlie  machine  will  he  less,  pa 
constructed  for  raising  water;  it  ii  I 
culiarly  adapted  for  draining  fens,  tu 
ing  reservoirs.  The  expense  of  wi 
will  also  be  considerably  leis  than 
steam  engine,  and,  when  occatiooally 
it  maybe  repaired  at  a  trifling  cost,  i 
little  delay. 

63.  In  examining  the  effects  of  thi 
cannot  to  a  certain  extent  withhold  t 
lion ;  for  tlie  patentee  has  uodoubll 
and  applied  a  vacuum,  produced  b) 
a  manner  much  more  maraeeable  ' 
ordinary  process.  The  probability 
ing  efficiently  into  comiielition  with  t 
is  a  question  that  requires  the  data  d 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  in' 
hardly  be  procured. 

64.  Having  in  the  preceding  pa| 
amined  tlie  weight  and  pressure  oi 
spheric  fluid  that  surrounds  our  gk 
now  consider  the  motions  of  whicli 
ccptible  when  tlie  equilibrium  of  pit 
iher  arising  from  its  weigiil  or  its  I 
removed. 

65.  In  this  consideratioo  we  sha 
extreme  of  generality,  which  rend«n 
sion  too  abstract  and  dilhcull,  anii 
investigation  to  the  circumstances 
compressible  fluids  (of  which  ait  is  I 
representative)  are  most  commonly  I 
shall  consider  air,  therefore,  at  it  il 
found  in  accessible  situations,  ai  * 
equal  and  parallel  forces;  and  we  il 
il  in  the  same  order  in  which  walw 
a  system  of  hydraulics. 

66.  In  that  science  the  leading  p 
determine  with  what  velocity  IM 
move  through  a  given  orifice  when 
some  known  pressure;  and  it  has 
that  the  best  form  in  which  iheiDOA 
intricate  proposition  can  be  put  ii  I 
the  velocity  of  water  flowing  throug 
when  itspelltd  by  its  weight  alooo. 
termined  this,  we  can  reduce  to  thil 
question  which  can  be  proposed;  i 
of  the  pressure  of  any  piston  or  mI>I 
can  always  substitute  a  pcrpendicub 
water  or  air  whose  weight  shall  be 
given  pressure. 

67.  The  first  problem,  therefore, 
mine  with  what  velocity  air  will  rua 
when  impelled  by  its  weight  alon 
evidently  analogous  to  the  hydraulic 
water  flowing  out  of  a  Tesscl.  A 
must  be  contented  with  referring 
lo  the  solutions  which  have  been  | 
problem,  and  iJie  deinoiwlratioo  % 
with  the  velocity  which  a  bcavjr  ^>oi 
quire  by  falling  from  a  height  aqtail 
of  the  hole  under  llie  surfec*  of  dw 
vessel.  In  whatever  way  w«  Mlantj 
stmtc  that  proposition,  every  stn 
word,  of  the  demonstmion  appMI 
the  air,  or  to  any  6uid  whmimtt. 


■osld  nuh  to  sec  the  cooaexion  or 
r  Ibe  cases,  we  only  desire  them  to  re- 
,  tiDiloubted  maxiin  in  the  science  of 
Mi,  when  the  moving  force  and  the 
\m  moved  vary  in  the  same  proportion, 
Ijr  will  be  the  same.  If,  therefore,  there 
vessels  of  air,  water,  oil,  or  any  other 
if  the  height  of  a  homogeneous  atmo- 
wy  will  all  run  through  equal  and 
les  with  the  same  velocity  ;  for,  in  what- 
ortiun  the  quantity  of  matter  moving 

Eis  varied  by  a  variation  of  den- 
which  forces  it  out  by  action 
perfectly  similar,  varies  in  the 
)onion  by  tlie  same  variation  of  density. 
t  must,  therefore,  assume  it  as  the  Icad- 
Mitioa,  that  air  rushes  from  the  atmo- 
(0  •  void  with  the  velocity  which  a 
ly  would  acquire  by  fsiUiag  from  the  top 
ggeoeous  atmosphere. 

I  the  modifications  of  motion  which  are 
in  water  conduits  take  place  also  in  the 
gf  air  through  pipes  and  holes  of  all 
There  is  the  same  diminution  of  quan- 
ng  through  a  hole  in  a  Ihiii  plate  that  is 
in  water.  We  know  that  (abating  the 
a  of  friction)  it  issues  with  a  velocity 
itta  acquired  by  falling  from  the  tur- 
l)«  if  we  calculate  by  this  velocity  and 
liof  the  orifice,  we  shall  find  Ihequan- 
M  ocarly  in  the  proportion  of  sixty- 
100.  This  is  owing  to  the  water 
pwards  the  onfice  from  all  sides,  which 

fonttaction  of  the  jet.    The  same 
in  the  efflux  of  air.    Also  the  mo- 
i»  greatly  impeded  by  all  contiac- 
■  pauage. 

cfjuirea,  ibCTcfore,  an  increase  of  pres- 
rce  It  through  ihem,  and  this  iu  pro- 
tlie  squares  of  their  velocities.  'Itiiis, 
De  working  a  pump  causes  it  to  give  a 
imber  of  strokes  in  a  minute,  it  will 
hetcrminatc  quantity  of  water  in  that 
OoU  it  happen  that  the  passage  of  the 
■BliBCted  to  one-half  in  any  part  of  the 
'»  ibing  which  frequently  happens  at 
),  lb«  water  must  move  through  this 

II  with  twice  the  velocity  that  it  has  in 
'  ibe  pMsage. 

•  will  require  four  times  the  force  to 
I  oo  tbt  piston.  Nay,  if  no  part  of  the 
narrower  than  the  barrel  of  tiie  pump, 
«  contrary,  a  part  much  wider,  and  if 
it  be  again  contracte<l  to  the  width  of 
,  an  additional  force  must  be  applied 
on  to  drive  the  water  through.  It  will 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
jfclbe  height  necessary  for  communi- 
ptdly  ilie  square  of  which  is  equal  to 
Me  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of 
ia  the  wide  and  narrow  parts  of  the 

)  tame  thing  takes  place  in  tlie  motion 
I  ibcicfore  all  contractions  and  dilata- 
l  bt  ewefully  avoided,  when  we  wish 
1%  Ibe  velocity  unimpain.fl.  Air  also 
I  aOM  feludation  in  its  motion  along 
ly  aot  knowing,  or  not  attending  to  this 
ace,  many  engineers  have  been  disa[>- 


pointe<l  in  tlieir  expectations  of  the  quantity  of 
air  which  will  be  delivered  by  long  pipes,  lu 
extreme  lightness  of  air  hindered  them  from  sus- 
pecting that  it  would  suffer  any  sensible  retarda- 
tion. Dr.  Papin,  a  most  ingenious  man,  proposed 
that  as  the  most  effectual  meltiod  of  transferring 
the  action  of  a  moving  ]X)wer  toa  great  distance. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  was  required  to 
raise  water  out  of  a  mine  by  a  water  machine, 
and  that  there  was  no  fall  of  water  nearer  than 
a  mile's  distance.  He  employed  this  water  to 
drive  a  piston,  which  should  compress  the  air  in 
a  cylinder  communicating  by  a  long  pipe  with 
another  cylinder  at  the  mouth  of  (he  mine.  This 
second  cylinder  had  a  piston  in  it  whose  rod  wa.s 
to  give  motion  to  the  pumps  at  the  mine,  lie 
expected,  that  as  soon  as  the  piston  at  the  water- 
machine  had  compressed  the  air  sufficiently,  it 
would  cause  the  air  in  llie  cylinder  at  the  mine 
to  force  up  its  piston,  and  thus  work  the  pumps. 
Dr.  Ilooke  made  many  objections  to  the  method, 
when  laid  before  the  lUiyal  Society  ;  and  it  was 
much  debated  there.  But  dynamics  was  at  that 
lime  an  infant  science  and  very  little  understood, 
and  Newton  had  not  then  taken  any  part  in  the 
business  of  the  society.  Notwithstanding  I'a- 
pin's  great  reputation  as  an  engineer  and  me- 
chanic, he  could  not  bring  his  scheme  into  use 
ill  England ;  but  afterwards  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  where  he  settled,  he  got  some  persons 
of  great  fortune  to  employ  him  in  this  project ; 
and  he  erected  large  machines  in  Auvergne  and 
Westphalia  for  draining  mines.  But,  so  far 
from  being  effective  machines,  they  would  not 
even  begin  to  move.  He  attributed  the  iailure 
to  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  pi|)C  of  communica- 
tion, wiiich  must  be  condensed  before  it  can  con- 
dense the  air  in  the  remote  cylinder.  This 
indeed  is  true.  He  therefore  diminished  the 
iize  of  this  pipe,  and  made  his  water  machine 
exhaust  insteaa  of  condensing,  and  had  no  doubt 
but  tliat  the  immenn"  velocity  with  which  air 
rushes  into  a  void  wouUl  make  a  rapid  and 
effectual  communication  of  puwer.  But  he  was 
equally  disappointed  here,  and  the  machine  at  the 
mine  stood  still  as  before. 

73.  Near  a  century  after  this  a  very  intelligent 
engineer  attempted  a  much  more  feasible  thing 
of  this  kind  at  an  iron  foundry  in  Wales.  He 
erecteu  a  machine  at  a  powerfiil  fall  of  water, 
which  worked  a  set  of  cylinder  bellows,  llie  blow 
pipe  of  which  was  conducted  to  tlie  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  where  it  was  applied  to  a  blast 
furnace.  But,  notwitlislaiiding  he  took  every 
care  to  make  the  conducting  pipe  air-tight, 
above  ten  minutes  elapsed  after  tlie  acliuii  of  the 
pistons  in  the  bellows,  oefore  the  least  wind  could 
be  perceived  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  whtre-.ui  tlie 
engineer  expected,  an  interval  of  six  seconds 
only. 

74.  No  very  distinct  theory  can  be  delivered 
on  this  subject :  but  we  may  derive  coosiderable 
assistance  in  uuderstanding  the  causes  of  the  ul>- 
siniction  to  the  motion  of  water  in  long  pipei, 
by  considering  what  happens  to  air.  The  elasti- 
city of  the  air,  and  its  great  compressibility,  Iwve 
given  us  the  most  distinct  notions  of  fluidity  in 
general,  proving,  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  be 
controverted,  that  the  particles  of  a  fluid  art  kept 
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M  a  distance  from  each  other,  and    from  other 
bodies,  by  their  corpuscular  forces. 

75.  The  writers  on  hyilrod>nainic5  have  al- 
ways considered  the  obstruction  to  the  motion  of 
fluids  along  canals  of  any  kind  as  arisine;  from 
something  like  the  frictmn  by  which  the  motion 
of  solid  bodies  on  each  other  is  obstructed;  but 
we  cannot  form  to  ourselves  any  distinct  notion 
of  resemblance,  or  even  analogy  betwccu  them. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  Huid  running  along 
a  cnnal  has  its  motion  obstructed ;  and  that  this 
obstruction  is  greatest  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  solid  canal,  and  gradually  diminishes  to 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  parts  of  fluids  can  no  more  move  among 
each  other  than  amoni;  solid  bodies,  without  suf- 
fering a  diminution  of  their  motion.  The  parts, 
in  physical  contact  with  the  sides  and  bottom, 
are  retarded  by  these  immoveable  bodies.  The 
particles  of  the  next  stratum  of  the  fluid  cannot 
preserve  their  initial  velocities  without  passing 
the  particles  of  the  first  stratum  ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  result  that  they  are  thus  retarded. 
They  retard  in  the  same  manner  tlie  particles  of 
the  third  stratum,  and  so  on  to  the  middle  stra- 
tum. This  sort  of  friction  is  not  a  consequence 
of  rigidity  alone,  as  in  solids,  but  that  it  is  equally 
a  pioperty  of  fluids.  Nay,  since  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact  in  air,  and  is  even  more  remarkable  there 
than  in  any  other  fluid,  as  we  shall  see  by  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  our  experiments  on  the  compres- 
sion of  air  show  us  the  particles  of  air  ten  times 
nearer  to  each  other  in  some  cases  than  in  others 
(vit.  when  we  see  air  1000  times  denser  in  these 
coses),  and  therefore  force  us  to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  not  in  contact;  it  is  plain  that  this 
obstruction  has  but  little  analogy  to  friction, 
which  supposes  roughness  or  inequality  of  surface. 
No  such  inequality  can  be  supposed  in  the  sur- 
face of  aerial  particle  ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
service  in  explaining  the  obstruction,  since  the 
particles  do  not  rub  on  each  oiher,  but  pass  each 
other  at  some  smatl  and  imperceptible  distance. 

76.  We  must  ttierefore  have  recourse  to  some 
other  mode  of  explication.  We  shall  apply  this 
to  air  only  in  this  place  ;  and,  since  it  is  proved 
by  the  incontroverlihle  experiments  of  Canton, 
Zimmerman,  and  olhent,  that  water,  nnercury,  oil, 
&c. ,  are  also  compressible  and  perfecti  y  elastic,  the 
argument  from  this  principle,  which  is  conclu- 
sive in  air,  must  equally  explain  similar  pheno- 
mena in  hydraulics. 

77.  The  most  highly  polished  body  which  we 
know  may  ht  considered  as  possessing  an  uneven 
surface  when  we  compare  it  with  the  small  spaces 
in  which  the  corpuscular  forces  are  exerted  ;  and 
a  quantity  of  air  moving  in  a  polished  pipe  may 
be  compared  to  a  quantity  of  small  shot  sliding 
down  a  channel  with  undulated  sides  and  bot- 
tom. The  row  of  particles  immediately  conti- 
guous to  the  sides  will  therefore  have  an  undu- 
lated motinn :  but  this  undulati  }n  of  the  contiL'Uous 
particles  of  air  will  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  the 
surface  along  which  they  glide;  for  not  only 
does  every  motion  require  force  to  produce  it, 
but  also  every  change  of  motion.  The  particles 
of  air  resist  this  change  from  a  rectilineal  to  an 
undulative  motion ;  and,  being  elastic,  that  it, 


repelling  each  other  and  other  bodie 
a  little  nearer  to  thi;  surface  as  tbey  i 
over  the  eminence,  and  their  path  isl 
vated  than  on  the  surface.  The  difl 
tween  the  niotioa  of  the  particles  of  f 
particles  of  a  fluid  quite  inelastic  is^j 
spect,  somewhat  like  the  difference  M 
motion  of  a  spnng  caniage  and  that  j 
mnn  carriage.  | 

78.  When  the  common  carriage  {■ 
a  road  not  perfectly  smooth,  the  lint] 
by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cirtfl 
perfecUy  parallel  to  that  described  by< 
the  wheels,  rising  and  falling  along  w|i 
let  a  spring  body  be  put  on  the  tame  i 
pass  along  the  same  road.  Wlien  thj 
over  an  eminence  of  perhaps  half  im 
sinks  down  again  into  the  next  hoUoa'i 
rises  a  second  time,  and  so  on,  the] 
gravity  of  the  body  describes  a  miicbj 
line  ;  for,  u[>on  the  rising  of  the  wheelil 
resists  the  motion  and  compresses  ki 
and  thus  remaif^  lower  than  it  would  | 
had  the  springs  not  been  inlerposejj 
manner  it  dues  not  sink  so  low  as  the  I 
when  the  wheels  go  into  a  hollow.  J 
the  motion  of  a  spring-carriage  becooNll 
lently  undulated  than  the  rood  along  4 
pass.  This  illustration  will,  we  ha 
the  reader  to  conceive  how  the  detin 
particles  next  to  the  sides  and  bottom 
nal  from  a  rectilineal  motion  is  l«s  d 
the  canal  itself. 

79.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  rari 
prove  that  the  undulation  of  the  neu  I 
tides  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  fini 
undulation  of  the  third  row  will  be  lea 
of  the  second,  and  so  on.     And  thus  I 
that,  while  the  mass  has  a   ptogressi 
along  the  pipe  or  canal,  each  particle 
ing  a  waving  line,  of  which  a  line  pad 
direction  of  the  canal  is  the  axis,rultll 
undulations.     I'his  axis,  of  each  undnl 
will  he  straight  or  curved  as  the  nol 
the  excursions  of  the   path  on  each  ' 
axis  will  be  leas  and  less  as  the  axis  4 
is  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the  canal.  I 

60.  Let  us  now  see  what  sensible  I 
will  have ;  for  all  the  motion  wbidj 
speak  of  is  imperceptible.  It  isdema 
machines  that  if  a  body,  moving  wil^ 
city,  be  deflected  from  its  rectilineal  | 
curved  and  perfectly  sroooi''  rh■,^„^^^ 
the  rectilineal  path  is  a  i 
ceed  along  this  channel  wit!  n 

city.     Now  the  path,  in  the  present 
be  considered  as  perfectly  smooth, 
tides  do  not  touch  it. 

81 .  It  is  one  of  the  unduUlion* 
arc  considering,  and  we  may  at 
this   as    without   any   subordinele 
There   should  not,  therefore,  be  anr 
of  the  velocity.     Let  us  grant  this  ol  I 
velocity  of  the  particle  ;  but  what  w»| 
the  velocity  of  the  mass  is  diflermt, 
judg«  of  11  by  the  motion  of  a  feather 
with  the  air.     Let  us  suppose  a 
a  sensible  object,  and  let  us  aUtaid 
particles,  one  at  the  side  and  lh« 
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gh  we  cannot  perceive  the  undu- 
>  particles  during  ttieir  progressive 
!  Ke  the  progrejsive  motions  tliem- 
I  OS  suppose  that  the  middle  particle 
without  any  undulation  whatever, 
has  advanced.  The  lateral  particle 
\te  moved  ten  feet ;  but  this  has  not 
nisihl  line.  It  will  not  he  so  far  ad- 
!refore,  in  the  direction  of  tlic  canal ; 
lew  behind,  and  will  appear  to  us  to 
retarded  in  its  motion :  and,  in  like 
;h  series  of  particles  will  be  more  and 
led  (apparently  only)  as  it  recedes 
I  the  axis  of  the  canal,  and  what  is 
ed  the  thread  of  the  stream. 
,Mhas  been  already  staled,  this  change 
ihown  lo  be  a  necessary  consequence 
know  to  be  the  nature  of  a  compres- 
«tic  fluid;  and  that  without  suppos- 
siaation  in  the  real  velocity  of  each 
ire  will  be  a  diminution  of  the  velo- 
eonble  threads  of  the  general  stream, 
DOtion  of  the  whole  quantity  of  air 
■  along  it  during  a  given  time. 
US  now  suppose  a  parcel  of  air  im- 
f  a  pipe,  which  is  perfectly  smooth, 
pa  vessel,  and  issuing  from  this  pipe 
io  velocity,  it  requires  a  certain  force 
V  felocity  in  the  vessel  to  the  k^reater 
kieii  it  has  in  the  pipe.  This  in 
demonstrated.  How  long  soever  we 
I  pipe,  there  will  be  no  change  ir  the 
in  the  force  to  keep  it  up.  But  let 
Ibat  about  the  middle  of  this  pipe 
Mft  of  it  which  has  suddenly  got  an 
ttWace,  however  imperceptible.  Let 
appose  that  the  final  velocity  of  the 
iM  is  the  same  as  before.  In  this 
rident  that  the  sum  total  of  the  mo- 
the  particles  is  greater  than  before, 
absolute  motions  of  the  lateral  par- 
lt«f  than  that  of  the  central  particle, 
ippose  the  same  as  before,  lliisab- 
MM  of  motion  cannot  be  without  any 
propellinz  force :  the  force  acting 
ore,  roust  ne  greater  than  the  force 
tcrly.  Therefore,  if  only  the  former 
latiDued  to  act,  the  same  motion  of  the 
idc  could  not  have  been  preserved,  or 
IITC  rootion  of  the  whole  stream  must 
«d. 

thai  w«  see  that  the  insensible  un- 
«ome  >  real  obstruction  to  the  sensible 
kti  we  observe,  and  occasioos  an  ex- 
Mrer. 

tw  see  what  will  be  tlie  consequence 
g  this  obstructing  surface  further  along 
It  must  evidently  be  accompanied 
■encatioD  of  the  rootion  produced,  if 
siloeily  be  still  kept  up ;  for  the  par- 
t  ■!«  now  in  contact  with  the  sides  do 
M  lo  occupy  that  situation  :  tlie  mid- 
la  moving  hster  forward  get  over 
la  tbeir  turn  come  next  the  side ;  and 
nally  moving  equa'dy  fast,  but  not  in 
B  iaio  which  tliey  are  now  to  be  forc- 

Essary  for  changing  the  direction 
is  in  addition  to  the  force  neces- 
cing  the  undulations  already  tu 
UXVII. 


minutely  treated  of.  The  coniequetice  of  thia 
must  be,  that  additional  force  will  be  necessary 
for  preserving  a  given  proijrvssivc  motion  in  \ 
larger  pipe,  and  that  the  motion  produced  m  a 
pipe  of  greater  length,  by  a  liiven  force,  will  lie 
less  than  in  a  shorter  one,  and  the  efflux  will  be 
diminished. 

8C.  There  is  anotlier  consideration  vthich 
must  have  an  inducnce  here.  Nothing  is  more 
certainly  demonstrable  than  the  neceuily  of  an 
additional  force  for  producing  an  efflus  through 
any  contraction,  even  though  it  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dilatation  of  the  pa<iiaac.  Now  both 
the  inequalities  of  the  sides  and  undulations  of 
the  motions  of  each  particle  arc  equivalent  tn 
a  succesion  of  contractions  and  dilatations; 
although  e.\ch  of  these  is  next  to  inlinitcly 
small,  their  number  is  also  next  to  infinitely 
great,  and  therefore  the  total  cflect  may  be  sen- 
sible. 

B7.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  tbat  the  absolute 
Velocity  of  the  particles  was  not  diminished:  Tins 
we  did,  having  assumed  that  the  iuKrvat  of  each 
undulation  of  the  sides  was  without  inequalities. 
But  this  was  gr:iluitoiis ;  it  was  also  gr.iluitoiis 
that  the  siiles  were  only  undulated.  We  have 
no  reason  for  excluding  angular  asperities. 
Tliesc  will  pro<luce,  and  most  certainly  often  do 
produce,  real  diminutions  in  the  velocity  of  the 
contiguous  particles ;  and  this  must  extend  to  the 
very  axis  ol  the  canal,  and  produce  a  diminution 
of  the  sum  total  of  motion  :  and,  m  order  lo  pre- 
serve the  same  «-nsi!)l<"  progressive  motion,  a 
greater  force  must  becmplojed.  This  is  all  that 
can  be  meant  by  saying  ttut  there  is  a  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  air  through  long  pipes. 

88.  There  remains  another  cause  of  diminu- 
tion, that  is,  the  nnnl  of  perfect  fluidity,  wlit- 
ther  arising  from  the  dissemination  of  solid  par- 
ticles in  a  real  fluid,  or  from  the  viscidity  of  the 
fluid.  We  shall  not  insist  on  this  at  present, 
because  it  cannot  be  shown  lo  obtain  in  air,  at 
least  in  any  case  which  deserves  consideration. 

89.  \Vti;i<  has  been  said  on  this  subject  is  suf- 
ficient for  itie  purpose  of  illustrating  the  retard- 
ation of  air  when  passing  through  long  and 
narrow  pipes.  We  are  able  to  collect  an  im- 
portant maxim  from  it,  vii,  that  all  pi|>ei  ol 
coromunicatluns  should  be  made  as  wide  as  cir- 
cumstances will  peimit ;  for  it  Is  plain  that  ihv 
force  to  overromc  it  must  be  in  proportion  lo 
the  mass  of  matter  which  is  in  motion.  The  first 
increases  as  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  ihc 
last  as  the  .square.  The  obHtriiction  must  therr- 
fore  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  mo- 
tion in  a  small  pipe  than  in  a  lari:c  one. 

90.  Mr.  Ilachette  has  just  piilili^hed  a  very 
important  paper  illustrative  of  the  flowing  of 
aeriform  fluids  into  the  atmosplif  re,  anil  on  the 
combined  action  of  tht  strikini;  of  the  air  and  of 
the  atmospherical  pressure.  Mr.  11. commence* 
by  observing  '  that  the  flowins  of  aeriform  Uuidii 
into  atmospheric  air  has  recently  oflercd  several 
phenomena  deserving  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers. 1  shall  adduce  in  the  first  ))lace  a  vi'ty 
cnnous  observation  of  Meurs.  ( iay  Lus:>ac  and 
Welter,  communicated  to  the  Institute  the  S'Jlli 
of  April  1822,  and  published  in  the  Anirdoi, 
tuim  xia.  p.  <30.  They  have  toiifitmrd  ihi  j  »«;ry 
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remarkable  bet,  that  the  air  which  escapes  from 
a  vessel  by  blowing  through  an  apertnre  under 
any  pressure  whatever,  does  not  alter  in  tempe- 
rature, although  it  expands  on  issuing  from  the 
vessel.'  From  this  they  have  deduced  the  expla- 
nation of  two  other  facts,  well  known,  observed 
at  Scbemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  at  Chaillot,  near 
Paris.  The  wind  or  blast  of  the  columnar  ma- 
chine at  Scbemnitz  produces  a  degree  of  cold 
which  freezes  water  even  in  summer ;  whilst  the 
bl;ist  from  the  reservoir  of  air  of  the  Chaillot 
engine,  which  is  obtained  under  a  constant  pres- 
sure of  two  atmospheres  and  a  half,  scarcely 
affects  the  most  sensible  thermometer  in  the  same 
season. 

91.  This  explanation,  still  but  little  known, 
would  perhaps  be  contested  if  it  were  not  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  the  artificial  con- 
gelation of  water,  the  analysis  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  utfer,  and  which  is  obtained  by  a  current 
of  condensed  air.  Let  A  B  CD',  plate  II.  fig. 
1,  be  a  cylindrical  vessel,  in  which  moves  a 
piston  C  D,  and  having  a  cock  E,  which  can  be 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  We  suppose  that  the 
part  A  B  C  D  of  this  vessel  contains  atmospheric 
air,  more  or  less  compressed  dian  exterior  atmos- 
pheric air.  The  cock  E  being  shut,  and  the  in- 
terior air  A  B  C  D  no  longer  communicating  with 
the  outer  air,  let  us  suppose  the  piston  C  D  low- 
ered to  C  D'.  The  included  air  will  be  expanded, 
and  this  dilatation  will  produce  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture so  much  the  more  sensible  as  the  dilatation 
is  greater.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  piston 
is  fixed  to  CD,  and  that  ABCD  is  a  vessel 
filled,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  condensed  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  maintained  by  any  means  what- 
ever at  the  same  degree  of  compression.  In  this 
hypothesis,  the  air,  at  the  moment  of  opening  the 
cock  E,  will  blow  through  E  with  a  constant 
force,  and  the  thermometer,  having  its  bulb 
placed  at  £,  will  indicate  no  perceptible  change 
of  temperature. 

92.  la  the  first  hypothesis  the  whole  volume 
of  air  contained  in  the  vessel  expands  within  the 
vessel,  and  the  temperature  falls  :  in  the  second 
hypothesis  only  that  portion  of  air  which  issues 
from  the  vessel  expands  outside,  and  th«  tempe- 
rature of  that  issuing  air  does  not  alter  percep- 
tibly. Such  are  the  facts  observed  by  Gay  Lussac 
and  Welter.  Let  us  examine  what  passes  in  the 
experiment  which  is  repealed  in  all  courses  of 
natural  philosophy,  to  snow  the  artificial  conge- 
lation of  water.  The  receiver  of  a  condenser  is 
filled  with  air  compressed  to  the  force  of  several 
atmospheres.  This  receiver  carries  at  its  upper 
end  a  capillary  tube,  through  which  the  air  of 
the  receiver  may  be  allowed  to  escape.  To  this 
current  of  air  a  glass  bulb,  similar  to  that  of  a 
thermometer,  is  represented  ;  and  small  crystals, 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  soon  formed 
on  the  outside  surface  of  the  bulb.  Although 
the  time  for  the  formation  of  these  crystals  is 
very  short,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  by  imagi- 
nation into  several  periods.  In  the  first  period 
the  compressed  air  dilates  in  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  receiver,  and  cools :  in  the  following  pe- 
riods the  air,  more  and  more  dilated,  fiills  to  a 
very  low  temperature ;  and,  finally,  in  the  last 
period,  the  current  of  air  attaint  the  maximum  of 


cold.  From  this  observation  it  results,  i 
small  crystals  obtained  on  the  glass  bulb 
proceed  from  the  cooling  of  the  air  outsid 
receiver  of  the  condenser,  but  from  the  fa 
temperature  within  the  receiver.  This  fa! 
is  not  instantaneous.  It  increa.ies  by  the 
tionof  the  air  of  the  receiver.  This  air,  a 
subject  to  a  progressive  dilatation  in  tlx 
capacity  of  the  receiver,  preser\'es,  du 
flow,  an  elastic  force  greater  than  that  of 
mosphere,  strikes  against  the  glass  bulb,  ai 
it.  VVhat  proves  that  this  cooling  takes  j 
that  the  atmospheric  air  surrounding  tl 
deposits  on  it  a  slight  stratum  of  liquid  w 
which  the  small  crystals  are  formed,  pr 
by  the  current  of  air  previously  cooled 
the  receiver. 

93.  In  July  1826  M.  Doubuisson,  ch 
gineer  at  the  corps  royal  des  mines,  pu 
experiments  on  the  flow  of  atmospheric  a 
pressed  in  a  gasometer,  from  which  it  issu 
the  atmosphere.  He  found  that  the  quantil 
expelled  from  the  gasometer  through  an  on 
thin  plate,and  under  a  determinate  pressn 
the  quantity  which  issues  through  short  c 
cat  or  conical  tubes,  having  the  aperture  w 
air  issues  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  orii 
tbin  plate,  in  the  ratio  of  1000  to  14: 
giving  an  account  of  these  experiments 
Bulletin  de  la  Soci^l^  Philomatique,  U 
tember  1826,  M.  Hachette  remarked  <  I 
Doubuisson  had  not  made  the  air  flow  i 
the  adjutage  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Venturi,  which  is  only  a  common  belloi 
reversed,  the  section  of  its  greatest  diameh 
taken  from  the  orifice.  The  air  being  ex^ 
would  fill  that  tube,  and  the  ezperimen 
have  shown  the  increase  of  expenditur« 
the  acceleration  of  the  velocity  of  the  aii 
section  of  the  adjutage  of  least  diameter.' 

94.  In  October,  1826,  Messrs.  Thena 
Clement  visited  the  iron  foundries  of  Fov 
bault  (department  of  La  Nierre),  and  the 
ing  experiment  was  made  under  their  ey 
workmaupresented  a  piece  of  deal  board 
the  blast  of  a  pair  of  bellows  set  in  moiii 
steam-engine.  W  hen  the  board  was  at  a 
distance  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
strongly  repelled :  if  it  was  put  nearer 
plane  of  the  orifice  it  was  carried  towa 
plane,  as  thoujsh  the  repulsion  had  char 
attraction.  This  effect  takes  place  onh 
as  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  in  the  plane  o 
object  surrounding  it. 

95.  M.  Clement  first  discovered  that 
mospheric  air  acted,  in  this  case,  on  the 
as  it  does  on  the  outside  of  a  conical  pipe  i 
which  water  is  flowing.  This  philo»of 
turned  to  Paris,  showed,  by  means  of  3 
which  he  had  at  his  disposal,  that  stea 
pressure  of  two  or  three  atmospheres,  pr 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  bla^t  of  a  fni 
lows,  lie  adapted  to  the  boiler  a  vrrtira 
drical  pipe,  terminated  by  a  circular  plat> 
a  decimetre  (!)-9  inches)  in  diameter,  m  1 
tre  of  which  was  a  circular  orifice  of  a 
diameter. 

96.  When  the  steam  issues  through  ri 
fice,  •  circular  disk  of  the  same  diamcte 
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I  brought  near  to  it,  and  the  'lisk  carried 
i  the  plate  is  observed  to  adhere  to  it,  as 
Eie  attncted  by  a  force  acting  in  the  di- 
cootnr;  10  that  of  gravity.  Points  pro- 
ire  or  less  from  the  face  of  the  disk  or 
opposite,  determined  the  distance  of 
•|»rt.  M.  Clement  stated  that  the 
have  just  related,  in  a  memoir  which  he 
1o  t)i'  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  Decem- 
1830,  and  which  is  referred  to  the  ex- 
Mioo  of  commissioners. 
'.  '  On  the  1  Ith  April,  1827,'  M.  Hachette 
'  I  repeated  M.  Clement's  principal 
liacDt,  at  the  sitting  of  the  society  for  the 
leut  of  arts,  making  use  of  a  chamber 
•f  double  bellows,  which  had  its  nozzle  ter- 
lling  in  a  plale  of  copper.  I  announced  on 
e  day  that  the  adherence  of  a  disV  opposed 
plate  did  not  depend  essentially  on  the 
oility  of  the  air  from  the  bellows,  and 
I  had  obtained  effects  similar  to  those  oh- 
|d  b)r  M.  Clement,  by  making  water  flow 
'  e  approximated  disks,  the  curvatures 
had  varied. 

the  sitting  of  the  Soci<;t£  Philomatique, 

of  April  1827,  I  presented   a  bent 

means  of  which,   blowing    with   the 

same  phenomena  are  pioduced  as  by 

macntne  of  FourcliamSaiilt,  or  by 

|;tK>iler  of  M.  Clement.' 

study  of  these  phenomena  leads  to 
— To  determine  the  pressure  in 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces 
hich  is  filled  with  a  liquid  or  a  gas, 
this  vessel  to  empty  itself  into  the  at- 
— 1st,  by  an  orince  in  a  thin  plate, 
bt  an  adjutage  or  pipe,  and  3d,  by  a  tone 
(urd  between  two  surfaces  brought  nearly 
It  is  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  this 
ton.  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  simplify 
fiparatus  previously  employed,  and  nave 
I  teveral  experinienis,  an  account  of  which 
given  in  the  following  notes,  which  were 
fX  the  silting  of  the  Socidt^  Philomatique 
t  J8th  of  Apnl  :— 

).  Some  experiments  on  the  flow  of  the 
between  two  surfaces  brought  nearly  toge- 
•iiciivd  a  variety  of  very  singular  pheiio- 
The  principal  fad  observed  by  Messrs 
nd  Clement  results  from  the  combined 
shock  of  the  air  against  a  plate,  and  of 
ic  pressure  on  the  same  plate.  All 
of  this  action  arc  rendered 
Mni  of  the  very  simple  inslnimeiit 
«g».  7,  ABC  D.  lig.  2,  is  a 
of  tin  plate  or  glass,  terminated  by  a 
plate,  C  D,  of  tin.  In  the  centre  of  (lie 
i«  ail  orifice  E,  of  three  or  foui  millimetres 
i  or  '1.^7  of  an  inch)  in  diameter.  Three 
small  strips  of  lin  are  soldered  on  the 
of  the  plale,  and  are  intende'l  lo  retain 
to  the  plate  a  disk  of  the  same  diamcler, 
fttiy  materia'  we  like. 
The  instrument  may  yet  be  rt-dueed,  fig. 
le  *  smgle  plate  ('  L)  of  tin  plate,  in  the  cen- 
of  wkicb  II  a  OTtall  orifice  covered  by  a  siraight 
r  A  R.  soldered  on  the  plaie.  For  the  plale, 
'  D,  of  tin,  any  other  metal,  or  a  slice  of  a 
p»  cock  may  be  robMilutcd.     The  bent  tube, 


Dl. 


is  seen  in  such  a  position  that  the  plate  C  D 
may  be  nearly  horizontal.  On  this  plate  the 
disk  C  D'  of  any  matenal,  flexible  or  inflexible, 
IS  placed  :  now,  on  blowing  at  A  with  consider- 
able force,  the  disk,  however  tiRlit  it  may  be, 
will  not  quit  the  plate.  Inverting  the  lube,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4,  and  adding  at  A  a  second  lube 
A'u,  fitting  close  into  tlie  extremity  A  of  the  first 
tube  A  B,  on  blowing  at  A',  the  wind  passes 
through  the  orifice  R  and  enters  into  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  cylindncal  tone  comprised  between 
the  edges  of  the  plate  C  D,and  of  the  disk  C  D'. 
Not  only  the  disk  does  not  fall,  but  it  is  driven 
towards  the  plale  C  D  by  a  force  greater  than 
is  necessary  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  its  weight. 

102.  Tlie  lin  plite  strips  soldered  on  the  edge 
of  the  plale  C  D,  fig.  4,  end  in  a  rin?  G  11.  A 
support,  G'  ir,  of  cork  or  other  materials,  slides 
and  IS  held  between  the  strips,  and  supports  a 
disk  of  paper  or  pasteboard  C"  D",  at  any  desi- 
rable distance  from  the  plale  C  D.  Regulating 
this  distance  suitably,  and  blowing  at  A',  tlie  disk 
C"  D'  will  be  seen  to  approach  the  plate  C  D, 
and  to  take  the  position  C'  D',  very  near  lo  the 
plate  C  D. 

103.  The  same  effects  will  take  place  with  the 


disk  C  D',  fig.  3,  on  blowing  up  llie  extremity 
A  of  the  straight  pipe  AE,iiela  in  a  position 
nearlv  vertical. 

t04.  When  the  disk  C*  D"  is  flexible  and  a 
little  elastic,  and  the  experimenter  blows  into  A, 
figs.  2  and  3,  or  into  A ,  fig.  4,  a  sound  is  pro- 
duced, resulting  from  the  successive  beatings  of 
the  disk  on  tlie  plate  C  D. 

105.  The  air  is  driven  from  the  mouth  hole  A 
of  the  tube  towards  the  orifice  E  of  the  plate  C  D, 
and  strikes  the  part  of  the  disk  opposite  lliat  ori- 
fice, and  the  mean  pressure  on  that  part  of  ihe 
disk  is  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  blast  of  air  take?  (he  place  of  ihe  air  included 
between  tlie  plate  and  the  disk  opposite  to  il. 
It  moves  in  that  interval  with  a  velocity  which 
decreases  from  the  edges  of  the  orifice.  The 
elastic  force  of  that  air  decreases  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  Ibe  mean  pressure  between,  and  Ihe  inner 
face  of  tlie  disk,  becomes  less  than  the  mmosphe- 
ric  pressure,  and,  as  thelallcr  pressure  is  exertnl 
on  the  whole  of  the  outer  face  of  the  disk  C  lY, 
this  disk,  subject  lo  two  coiiirary  pressures  on 
opposite  faces,  obeys  the  grrater ;  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  disk  C  D'  roast  be  driven  towards 
the  plate  C  D. 

106.  It  is  necessary  for  the  disk  CD*  to  be 
near  the  orifice  K  of  the  pipe  A  F.,  in  order  that 
the  shock  of  the  air  may  be  modified  by  the  at- 
mospheric pressure. 

107.  Let  C  D'  C  n.  fig.  5,  be  a  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  cymbal,  composed  of  a  liollow  cylinder, 
C  1)  E  F,  and  of  a  flat  rim,  in  width  equal  to 
C  F  or  O  D'.  Having  filled  to  the  lioHom,  C  I>, 
a  pipe,  A  E,  which  covers  llie  Ofifii^c  E  of  the 
diameter  of  three  millimetres  (^  0-118  inches), 
on  blowing  into.X  agniiist  the  disk  C  D*  ncarllic 
flat  rim  C"  tT,  this  disk  is  impelled  toward*  the 
orifice  F,. 

108.  The  vHiel  and  pipe  is  repr<»enled,<lg.  \ 
of  about  half  the  renl  site.  The  weight  of  the 
disk,  increased  by  that  of  the  bodies  attached  to 
It  at  P,  amount*  to  above  twelve  gninmM  (zz 
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1S5  English  grains).  This  weight  is  the  measure 
of  the  pressure  resulting  from  a  common  hiaslat 
A  in  the  upfier  extremity  of  the  pipe  A  K. 

109.  When  we  have  blown  repeatedly  on  the 
disk  CD',  it  becomes  covered  with  moisture, 
and  we  can  .see  the  furrows  of  the  threads  of  air 
in  the  direction  of  radii,  and  ending  at  a  lilile 
circumference  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
orifice  E. 

110.  The  disk  CD'  being  fifty-four  milli- 
metres (:=2'13  inches)  in  diameter,  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  that  disk  is  equal  to  a 
weight  of  twenty-thrve  killogrammes  (r:  50-74lb5. 
avoirdupois) ;  whence  it  follows  that,  in  tliis 
experiment,  the  pressure  of  the  air  blown  against 
the  inner  face  of  the  disk,  and   the  atmospheric 

Pressure  exerted  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  same 
isk,  differ  from  each  other  only  about  one  hnlf  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  second  pressure.  All  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  the  form  of 
the  onfice  of  the  plate  modifies  the  phenomena. 
When  that  orifice  is  a  lengthened  rectangle,  or  a 
cross,  fig.  3,  the  difference  of  the  pressures  on 
the  op{)osite  faces  of  the  disk  diminishes  consi- 
derably. The  following  experiments  hare  for 
their  object  to  measure  these  pressures,  in  the 
situation  in  which,  the  plate  ana  the  disk  being 
circles  of  the  diameter,  the  orifice  of  the  plate  is 
also  a  circle. 

111.  The  following  experiments  on  the  motion 
of  air  between  two  plane  surfaces,  are  no  less 
curious  and  important.  A  bent  tube,  B  B',  fig. 
6,  was  fitted  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  of  a  smith's 

Disunce*  between  the  disks  C  D,  C  V, 

15  roillimetres  =:  0  59  inches     . 
19 =  0-75 

113.  It  is  evident  from  this  table,  that  when 
the  distance  from  the  disk  to  the  plate  is  only  a 
millimetre  (0039  inch)  the  wind  from  the  bel- 
lows enters  into  the  atmosphere,  through  a 
cylindrical  zone  of  312  square  millcmetres,  and 
it*  height  one  millimetre.  When  the  distance  is 
thirteen  millimetres  (rr  half  an  inch),  the  surface 
of  the  cylindrical  zone  is  4082  square  millime- 
tres. Tor  the  first  distance  of  a  millimetre,  the 
zone  through  which  the  air  passes  is  sm;iller  in 
surface  than  the  orifice  ;  and,  for  the  second  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  millimetres,  it  is  ten  times  larger. 
In  both  cases,  the  action  of  the  shock  of  the  air 
blown  against  the  disk  by  the  bellows,  is  dinoi- 
nished  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

1 14.  'The  combination  of  the  shock  of  the  air 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  does  not  take 
place  between  two  plane  surfaces  only.  The 
plate  being  supposed  terminated  by  a  plane 
face,  the  opposite  fitceof  the  disk  may  be  slightly 
convex.  A  great  convexity  would  too  far  re- 
move the  disk  from  the  plate,  and,  if  the  face  of 
the  disk  were  concave,  the  shock  of  the  air  on 
that  face  would  no  longer  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  opposite  atmospherical  pressure. 

115.  The  metallic  plate  soldered  to  the  extre- 
Bily  of  the  bellows-pipe  mentioned  before,  is 
125  millimetres  (=  4'9  inches).  M.  Hachelte 
placed  on  this  plate  a  disk  of  smooth  card- 
LuaiJ,  and  stuck  on  sutccijivcly  a  stm-s  of 
pieces  of  pa|>ci',  in  order  lo  get  tlie  number  of 
pirccs  which  would  by  their  weight  be  equal  to 


forge-bellows ;  the  bellows  being  put  in 
by  means  of  the  lever,  the  air  in  the  clirrl  vu 
kept  at  a  constant  pressure,  which  was  meaMirnJ 
by  a  column  of  water  by  meant  of  a  tube  mik 
a  double  bend,  having  one  end  fixed  in  ihrrheu 
of  the  bellows.  The  air  arrived  ihrous;li  ngii. 
angled  pipes,  B,  B,  B,  and  issued  from  ti» 
orifice  E,  made  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  wooden 
disk  C  Dcd;  another  disk,  C  D'  H',  camels 
solid  rod  or  luil  H'll,  passing  through  «  pUtt 
Xi  O',  mid  slidin-j;  in  the  cajie  K  K',  several  m- 
right,  C  O,  1)  ( /,  are  fixed  in  the  parallel  iiii 
C  D,  G  ti.  At  the  distance  of  thirteen  Billi- 
metres,  the  pressure  of  air  from  the  MIom 
agaiiiiit  the  inlenor  face  of  the  disk  btcooa 
equal  to  the  atmospherical  pressure  aijaii.?  "^ 
face  opposite.  In  this  first  series  of  e\ 
the  rod  H  H' was  supported  by  «  Ir 
p.-issing  over  a  pulley  having  its  axis  of  raiaii 
at  H,  and  a  weight  to  balance  the  fnctkm, 
weight  of  the  disk  C  D"  and  its  rod  B  "" 
previously  put  on  the  disk  B. 

112.  In  order  to  continue  these  ex'^ 
the  line  U  P  Q  of  the  rod  H  IV  was  d 
and  the  weights  were  placed  on  the  pUtlbi 
of  tliat  rod.     When  the   distance   bet 
disks  exceeds  thirteen  millimetres  (half  ao 
the  shock    of  the  air  predominates  orer 
mospheric  presure,  the  disk  is  raised,  tbe 
which  maintained  it  at  the  distances  staled 
first  column  of  this  table,  were  obsenrcd  to 
follows : — 

Weights  in  equilibrium  with  the  shock  of  tWi 
tbe  bellows  against  the  disk  C  If. 
35  grammes  zz  540  grains  1 
22 =  340. 

the  atmospheric  pressure,  while  • 
in  motion.    Tins   number  of   | 
considerably  when  the  disk  of  caid-lxxniJ 
sented  ■  slight  degree  of  convexity  to 
plate.      This  effect  of  the  cliaogc 
was  also  confirmed  by  experiments  I 
ing  of  water. 

116.  We  must  now  examine  tli«  inotioo^ 
between   a  circular   plate   and   •    AeubleJ 
slightly  elastic  disk  of  the  same  diami 
U)>oo  the  plate.      Fig.  7   reprvteiils  • 
smooth  paper  rather  thin,  CD'  is  pat  up 
plate  C  D,  fig.  2;  having  wetted  1'     ^'"^ 
Its  centrv,  by  touching  it  witli  a  i 
carried  at  the  end  of  the  finger,  •  (^ 
to  be  given  at  A,  the  extremity  of  thel 
A  B  C  D.     The  paper  being  n  little  i 
in  the  moistened  pari,  the  orifice  E  to  the  | 
may  be  seen,  and,  during   the  l>ls»t  tt 
wetted  part  swells  up  from  the  iosid*  < 
opposite  the  onfice  E,  aud  contimics  tlitt  I 
ture ;   the    rest   o(   the  disk   treoiblt*, 
whistling  or  humming  noise  is  baud;  bit 
ing  with  more  force  the  shock  of  tbe  avi 
powers  the  atmospheric  presmic,  widtel 
disk  flies  away.  Tnese  phenomena  bw«B*i 
perceptible  on  a  paper  d. 
ter.     I  have  put  upon  the 
millimetres  in  diameter,  < 
nmy  oi  ilie  pipr  <^l  a  pi*ir 

disk  of  brown  paper,  nthc  i  .-  .^.t^aa 

on  working  Oie  bellows  |ii<  .,  vji,  u 
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EeJiusj  experiment,  opposite  llie  orifice; 
tain  (fistance  from  that  oritice  the  disk  is 
id,  and  it  separates  from  the  edges  of  the 
I  order  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  air.  The 
ioa  stops,  momentarily,  the  cummunica- 
the  air  between  the  centre  and  edk;es  of 
» ;  the  air,  the  flowing  of  which  is  inter- 
iocrcases  in  elastic  force,  and  opens  itself 
passage.  The  preceding  depression  and 
mo  of  the  disk  are  renewed,  producing 
lense  irregular  sounds,  which  mix  witli 
flhe  metallic  plate. 

The  motion  of  a  liquid  between  two 
:  must  now  be  compared  with  the  motion 
inform  fluid  between  the  same  surfaces. 
The  motion  of  an  ai?riform  fluid  or  a 
-which  we  compare,  takes  place  between 
Eiccs,  S,  S',  sufticiently  near  together  to 

Ibe  atmospheric  air  from  penetrating  the 
ttween  the  two  surfaces. 
Wkra  the  aeriform  fluid  contained  in  a 
laaaet  under  a  giren  pressure  into  that 
he  fluid  fills  it  by  its  expansibility,  and  il 
>to  the  atmosphere  through  a  zone  which 
its  limit  the  edges  of  the  two  surfaces  S, 
r  only  one  of  them;  the  perimeter  of  this 
log  peater  than  that  of  the  orifice  made 
M&o*  S,  through  which  the  fluid  issues 
t  ressel  containing  it,  it  follows  that  the 
of  the  fluid  is  decreasing  from  the  orifice 
Ige*  of  llie  zone  through  which  it  flows 
atmosphere;  and,  as  the  fluid  in  motion 
■rbole  space  comprised  between  the  zone 
ocifice.  It  loses  a  very  considerable  part 
■Stic  fotc«  which  il  bad  in  the  interior  of 
d,  in  order  that  its  mean  pressure  against 
ice  S'  may  be  l<»s  than  the  alinospheri- 
Mte.  The  expansibility  of  the  fluid  is 
ICIWiiiy  element  of  the  difference  of  the 
>  «Mrted  on  the  opposite  sides  of  llie 
1r.  By  substituting  a  liquid,  in  place  of 
trm  fluid,  the  adherence  of  the  liquid  to 
ic«»  S.  S".  answers  instead  of  the  expan- 
thne  surfaces  bein);  sufficiently  nenr 
,  the  atmospheric  air  does  not  introduce 
lo  the  space  which  separates  them  ;  ilic 
lit  that  space,  from  which  it  issues  to  en- 

tlie  almotplieie  The  Telocity  of  the 
ttcues  as  wjth  the  aeiiforro  fluid,  from 
M  made  in  the  surface  S,  to  the  edges  of 
t*  S',  and  the  mean  pressure  exerted  by 
id  iniide,  again>l  one  side  of  the  surface 
(Mh—lt*  atmospheric  pressure  against 

WXm  hitherto  considered  the  nature 
Ith  reference  lo  ils  motion  and  elasticity, 
examining  the  effects  which  result  from 
t  of  lfm|>erature.  Now  the  air  that  we 
!•  cootinually  operated  upon  in  the  great 
ry  of  nalurv  by  tlie  action  of  sular  and 
It. 

Dm  following  table  contains  the  expnn- 
1000  parts  of  air,  ne-arly  of  the  common 
bjr  bcBliDg  it  from  U°  to  212°.  The  first 
eenUins  the  height  of  the  biirumctcr; 
ti  contains  thm  height  nugmciiled  by  the 
tmmn  of  mercury  in  the  lube  of  the  nia- 
t  Mul  therefore  expressrj  the  density  of 
tiaiDmed;  tlic  third  contains  Uie  toi4l 


expansion  of  1000  parts;  and  the  fourth  contains 
the  expansion  (or  1°,  supposing  it  uniform 
throughout. 


Baram. 

Density 

of  air 

exaroined. 

Fipaosion 

of  IIXK)  parts 

l.y212<>. 

Kxpaasion 
byio. 

29-95 
30-07 
2948 
29-90 
29-96 
29-90 
29-95 
30-07 
•29-48 

Mean 

31-52 
30-77 
29-90 

;io-73 

30-92 
30-55 
30-60 
30-60 
30-00 

483-89 
482-10 
480-74 
485-86 
48945 
476-04 
487-55 
482-80 
48947 

2-2825 
2-2741 
2-2676 
2-2918 
2-3087 
2-2455 
2-2998 
2-2774 
2-3087 

30-62 

484  21 

2-2840 

122.  Hence  it  appears  ihat  the  mean  expan- 
sion of  1000  parts  of  air  of  the  density  of  30-62 
by  r  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  2-281,  oi 
that  1000  becomes  1002  284. 

123.  If  this  expansion  be  supposed  to  follow 
the  same  rate  that  was  observed  in  the  comparison 
of  the  mercurial  and  air  thermumcler,  we  shall 
find  that  the  expansion  of  1000  parts  of  air  for 
1  of  heat  at  the  different  intermediate  tempera 
lures  will  be  as  in  the  following  table  : — 


Temp. 

Total 
eipantion. 

£&paD»mn 
for  I". 

2ia 

484210 

20099 

192 

444-011 

2-0080 

172 

402-452 

2  1475 

152 

359-503 

22155 

132 

315  193 

2-2840 

112 

269-513 

23754 

92 

222-006 

2-4211 

82 

197-795 

2-5124 

72 

172  671 

2-5581 

62 

147  090 

2-6037 

52 

121-053 

2-5124 

42 

95-929 

2-4211 

32 

71  718 

2-3297 

32 

48  421 

2-2383 

12 

26038 

J1698 

0 

124.  If  yie  would  have  a  mean  expansion  for 
any  particular  range,  as  between  12"*  and  92', 
which  is  the  most  likely  to  comprehend  all  the 
geodztical  observations,  we  neeu  only  take  the 
diflerence  of  the  bulks  26  038  and  222006  = 
195-968,  and  divide  this  by  the  interval  of  tem- 
perature 80",  and  we  obuin  3  4496,  or  145,  for 
the  mean  ex]>ansion  of  1°. 

1 2.5.  It  would  perhaps  lie  better  to  adapt  llie 
table  to  a  mass  of  lOCK)  parts  of  air  of  the  sland- 
anl  temperature  32° ;  for  in  it*  present  form  ( 
shows  ine  expansibility  of  air  originally  of  the 
temperature  <r.  This  will  be  done  with  sufficieni 
accuracy  by  saying  (for  212°)  1071  718  : 
1484-210=  1000  :   1384<.>,  and  M  of  the  rest. 
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Thos  we  tlialt  construct  tlie  foUowinfC  tuble  of 
th«  expansion  of  10,000  parts  of  air. 


Temp. 

Bulk. 

Differ. 

Expansion 
for  10 

212 

13489 

375 

18-7 

193 

13474 

387 

193 

172 

13087 

392 

19  6 

132 

r26H5 

413 

20-6 

132 

12272 

426 

21-3 

112 

11840 

443 

221 

92 

11403 

226 

22-6 

83 

11177 

235 

23-5 

72 

10942 

238 

23-8 

63 

10704 

343 

243 

52 

10461 

235 

235 

42 

1022e 

226 

22-6 

32 

10000 

217 

21  7 

22 

9783 

209 

209 

12 

9574 

243 

20-2 

0 

9331 

126.  This  will  give  for  the  mean  expansion 
of  1000  parts  of  air  between  12°  and  92  =  2-29. 

127.  Although  it  cannot  happen  that  in  mea- 
suring; the  differences  of  elevation  near  the  earth's 
surface,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  employ  air 
Kreally  exceeding  the  common  density,  we  may 
insert  the  experimonli  made  by  general  Uoy  on 
such  airs.  They  are  expressed  in  the  following 
table;  where  column  first  contains  the  densities 
measured  by  the  inches  of  mercury  that  they  will 
support  when  of  the  temperature  32° ;  column 
second  is  the  expansion  of  1000  parts  of  such  air 
by  being  healed  from  0°  to  212°;  and  column 
(bird  is  the  mean  expansion  for  1°. 


Density. 

Expansion 
for  212°. 

Expansion 
for  lo. 

101  7 
92-3 
80-5 
54-5 
49-7 

451'54 
423-23 
41209 
43987 
44324 

2- 1 30 
1-096 
1-944 
2075 
2  091 

75-7 

434 

2047 

Mean 


128.  We  have  much  more  frequent  occasion  to 
operate  in  air  that  is  rarer  than  the  ordinary  slate 
of  the  superficial  atmosphere.  General  Roy  ac- 
cordingly made  many  experiments  on  such  airs. 
He  found  in  jjeneral  that  their  expansibility  by 
heat  was  analoyious  to  that  of  air  in  its  ordinary 
density,  being  Riealest  about  the  temperature 
60°.  He  found,  too,  that  its  expansibility  by 
heat  diminished  with  its  density,  but  he  could  not 
determine  the  law  of  gradation.  When  reduced 
to  about  one-fifth  of  the  density  of  cohudod  air, 
ill  expansion  was  as  follows  : — 


Temp. 

Bulk. 

OUfereoce. 

St 

212 

1141  504 

7075 

o-ail 

192 

1134-4M 

12-264 

06)1 

172 

1122  165 

14150 

O7oe 

152 

1108015 

14151 

0-708 

132 

1093-864 

14-228 

0-7U 

112 

1079636 

14-937 

0-7^ 

92 

1064  099 

20  911 

i-odj 

72 

1043-788 

25-943 

i'2d 

•52 

1017845 

17-845 

o-sa 

32 

1000-000 

Mean 

expansion 

0  78^ 

From  this  very  extensive  and  jodicioos 

experiments  it  is  evident  that  the 

of  air  by  heat  is  greatest  when  the  air 

its  ordinary  density,  and  that  to  small  ieoiiSit 

it  is  greatly  diminished. 

1 29.  The  facts  we  have  now  been 
lead  us  to  a  very   important  part  of 
economy,  namely,  the  best  mode  of  b( 
ventilating  houses  by  reference  to  a 
atmospheric  density,  but  new  and  more 
information  has  since  been  fumiskcd  b_ 
searches  of  Mr.  Tredgold. 

130.  In  winter  we  require  arti6cia]  IWM, 
during  a  short  part  of  summer  we  seek  dor 
but  at  all  times  we  need  pure  and  whi ' 
These,  however,    are    comforts    which 
always  to  be  comm-inded,  and  particulirlv 
we  dejire  to  join  economy  witli  healthini 
comfort.    The  principles  concerned  id  Ikt 
meni  of  invisible  elastic  fluids  are  srldoci 
stood  by  those  who  engage  in  the 
of  ventilation  ;  and,  on  the  still  more 
subject  of  heat,  we  too  often  find  that  the 
surd  opinions   are  entertained.     On  t 
hand,  {>ersofis  rarely  take  the  troabit 
for  themselves  ;  and,  mo»l  likely,  l>ee»i 
little  pains  have  been  taken  to  lediict 
ject  to  principles,  or  to  render  it  »oc 
those  who  would  wish  to  be  aciiuamted 
and  more  especially  those  who  would  wiAw 
able  to  distinguish  quackery  from  scieocf. 

131.  This  seems  an  anomaly  that  cu  i»* 
plained  only  by  the  powerful  influenctcf 
which  leads  us  in  the  steps  of  our 
while   in   other  arts  changes  havt  I 
which  render  it  necessary  to  itnpronr 
lation    of    our   dwellings.     For    to   thnr 
mansions  the  wind  was  «uffeied   to  Vk 
through  them,  and  ■  current  of  air  ID 
through  the  wide  space  between  the 
wainscot  and  the  wall.     It  must  be  I 
that  renden  the  constant  aUendaiiMat 
or  the  bar  supportable  in  the  nosiom 
and  elevated  tempemtnre  of  a  coittt  < 
It   must   be  huhit   which  eauMB  At 
effluvia  of  a  hospital  to  be  diieifufad  t 
men, — for  surely  these  an  not 
but  before  I  visited  ho!>pitals  room, 
ries,  and  poor-houses,  for  Ibe  rxpica  |iar|Mi  < 
seeing   how  they  w«r«  ventilaira,  I  hid  to  tti 
of  the  magnitude  of  these  evils.      AD 
not  equally  ill   ventilated,   for 
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wlMTt  It  u  much  more  efTeclively  done  than 
Ml  Mhm ;  and  in  a  few  cues  I  have  observed 
fat  dcaalioen  ha*  in  some  degree  compensated 
far  dw  want  of  fresh  air. 

t33.  We  owe  much  to  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Valta  on  this  inter^ting  subiect ;  but  most,  if 
tsl  tO,  of  thoae  who  hare  attended  to  it  since 
ke  wrote,  hare  confined  their  attention  to  im- 
poTc  the  means  of  admitting  that  quantity  of 
Mf  which  Dr.  Uales  had  shown  was  injured  by 
■opntjoo.  If  such  a  change  would  have  pre- 
■ned  the  mass  of  air  in  a  room  in  a  state  of 

Cnty,  the  prime  object  of  ventilation  would 
re  been  accomplished ;  but  it  is  an  obvious 
tutti,  that,  unless  we  extract  all  the  air  which  is 
■Djured,  it  must  accumulate;  for,  in  conse- 
fgence  of  the  tendency  of  gaseous  bodies  to  mix, 
■Wa  snflVred  to  remain  long  in  contact,  the  air 
Bfta  off  from  the  lungs  must  mix  with,  and  so 
w  deteriorate,  all  the  air  in  the  room.  Now, 
At  Here  change  of  a  portion  of  this  mixture  for 
la  i^oal  portion  of  fresh  air,  vvill  only  improve 
Ar  air  of  the  room,  by  the  removal  of  as  much 
•f  tW  whole  quantity  of  injured  air,  as  is  ex- 
yMHiJ  by  the  fraction  of  which  the  numerator 
a  t)<'  air  extracted,  and  the  denominator  the 
i.\i'\  'if  air  in  the  room.  Therefore,  either  a  very 
proportion  of  air  must  be  removed  by  vtn- 
or  we  must  endeavour  to  find  the 
of  removing  that  which  is  unfit  for  sup- 
_  life,  as  soon  as  it  is  generated. 
lA  la  practice  it  is  always  inconvenient  to 
flesh  air  in  large  quantities;  il  is  ex- 
lo  winter,  uud  fills  every  thing  with  dust 
mer  ;  and,  in  this  variable  climate,  the 
hcCMnei  quite  luimAnASeable  in  fcprmij 
Hence  we  are  conipelle<i  to  seek 
ha  means  of  removing  the  noxious  arr  be- 
ll bas  had  lime  to  mix  with  the  air  of  the 
and  we  are  not  a  little  encouraged  in  the 
_..  by  obser\'ing  that  our  Creator  has  pro- 
fer  toe  removal  of  the  air  w»  eject  from 
Untft  10  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  iii- 
U  a^ain  in  a  free  atmosphere.  The  air  in 
ID  loses  its  nxyi^cn,  and  this  loss  is  re- 
\tj  about  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic  acid 
«faich  is  heavier  than  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of 
7ii;  but  the  air  expelled  from  the  lungs  is 
out  at  a  temperature  of  about  90°,  and  i* 
J,  if  not  quite,  saturated  with  thn  quantity 
r  due  to  that  temperature,  wlnrh  vnpor 
arc  both  lighter  than  common  air. 
V  the  mixture  of  azute,  carbonic 
«-■>■■  ■  '  ■  '"r  ejected  from  the  lungs,  is 
it'  -  than  common  air,  and  ascends 

eaiisiaer>ii'ie  velocity  ;  the  remarkable  pause, 
oeenrs  immediately  after  an  expiration, 
for  its  ascent,  and  for  a  fresh  supply 
approach  for  the  succeeding  inspiration. 
may  be  remarked  that  the  ejected  air 
loally  diffutes  itself  among  the  air  it  rites 
nil,  which  rentiers  it  necessary  to  provide 
the  removal  nf  a  much  greater  Quantity  than 
hich  IS  expired;  but  it   will  be  evident 
I,  if  lb*  whole  mass  <>f  air  tie  ascending  with 
low  nirrcM,  and  there  be  apertures  for  its  es- 
r&p*  at  the  top  of  the  room,  the  diffusion  will 
b«  less  Itian  lu  still  air,  and  much  less  than  it 
14  be  if  the  ascent  were  interrupted  by  de- 
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scending  streams  of  cold  air.  While  the  vitiated 
air  retains  its  heat,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
it  will  be  lighter  than  common  air,  and  conse- 
quently will  ascend  with  greater  velocity,  and  go 
off  by  the  apertures  ;  but  if  it  be  retarded,  so  as 
to  become  of  equal  temperature  with  the  com- 
mon air,  il  will  descend,  become  diffused,  and 
deteriorate  the  rest  of  the  air  in  the  room. 

135.  It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  ventilation 
should  be  continual,  dunng  the  lime  a  room  is  in 
use ;  that  the  heated  air  should  be  given  out  at 
the  highest  parts  of  the  room,  and  the  cooler 
fresh  a^  should  enter  at  the  lower  parts.  That, 
previous  to  a  room  bf  ing  used,  it  should  be  ven- 
tilated freely  ;  and  also  immediately  after  il  has 
been  used,  in  order  that  any  effluvia,  which  has 
collected  through  imperfpcl  action  of  the  venti- 
lating process,  may  be  remo'-ed.  In  warm  wea- 
ther, the  latter  cliange  would  be  assisted  by 
washing,  or  sprinkling  with  water. 

136.  But  it  is  too  common  to  let  a  room  ac- 
quire an  oppressive  temperature  before  ventila- 
tion is  given  ;  to  provide  noplaces  for  supplying 
cold  air,  except  what  chance  furnishes  ;  or,  if  il 
be  supplied  at  all,  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  so  as  toiniertupi  the  ventilation,  instead  of 
amending  it. 

137.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that,  through 
want  of  attention  to  ventilation,  the  air  will  ar- 
rive at  that  stale  of  density  which  renders  it  in 
equilibrium  with  the  external  air,  though  of  a 
higher  temperature.  In  such  a  case,  opening 
windows,  or  ventilators,  produces  no  effect  in 
still  weather;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
r»>i>r1.  either  to  mechanical  power,  or  heat,  to 
change  the  air.  In  hospitals,  and  buildings  of  a 
like  description,  it  is  therefore  desirable  lo  pro- 
vide such  means  of  ensuring  a  regular  change  of 
air. 

ISa.  In  considering  the  principles  of  ventila- 
tion, it  must  be  obvious,  that  it  is  much  more 
iiete»ary  m  some  places  than  in  others ;  in 
isolated  houses  it  may  be  neglected  with  im- 
punity, but,  in  the  confined  streets  of  extensive 
towns.  It  must  not  he  left  to  chance.  Even  in 
planning  towns,  the  importance  of  thorough 
scope  for  the  winds  lo  follow  the  valleys,  should 
be  regarded,  that  the  heavy  impure  air  may  be 
driven  away.  When  a  narrow  street  crosses  a 
valley,  without  being  crossed  by  another  lUeet, 
at  the  lowest  part,  it  becomes  very  difhcull  lo 
keep  il  in  a  proper  slate.  But,  in  many  cases, 
we  meet  with  streets  on  level  uruund,  planned  ax 
if  it  were  lo  lender  it  impossible  for  a  current  of 
air  to  follow  them ;  and,  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  ti.eir  not  being  peivinus  10  the  fresh 
air,  tliey  become  the  resort  of  the  wretched,  with 
a  tenfold  increaseof  filth  and  iniscty.  By  form- 
ing tlie  New  Street  in  lA^ndon,  much  good  h.is 
been  done  ;  and  one  cannot  well  let  tins  oppor- 
tunity  pass  without  expressing  a  wish  that  other 
openings  may  be  effwied,  planned  wiih  a  more 
direct  view  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  the 
metropolis,  unencumbered  by  massive  colo- 
nades.  The  giant  members  of  the  Doric  columo 
were  never  designed  for  a  screen  to  a  toy  shop. 

139.  The  usual  construction  of  prisons  rei>- 
ders  them  similar  lothe  interrupted  and  confined 
street*  of  towns,  but  the  improvement  of  raising 
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the  cells  above  the  ground  story  must  be  very 
ficneficial ;  and  the  extensive  area,  enclosed  by 
■vails,  and  the  isolated  buildings  of  some  of  the 
best  prisons,  must  render  them  very  healthy, 
when  a  propter  attention  to  cleanliness  is  ob- 
^erved.  Ai'  elevated  site  is  clearly  the  best  for 
any  building  which  is  to  be  enclosed  by  high 
walls ;  there  should  be  as  few  internal  divisions 
of  the  area  as  possible ;  and  Ion;  rectangular 
yards,  with  open  railing  at  the  ends,  seem  better 
adapted  for  ventilation  and  exercise  than  the  po- 
IvKonal  figures  of  many  of  our  new  prisons,  and, 
perhaps,  quite  as  favorable  for  other  objects. 
Where  a  prison  is  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situa- 
tion, it  would  be  desii^ble  to  adapt  a  machine 
for  chanijinsr  the  air  of  the  prison  to  the  tread- 
wheel  to  work,  where  there  was  o  deficiency  of 
more  profitable  employment  for  the  power.  This 
would  surely  be  better  than  either  working  vanes 
as^ainst  the  wind  for  no  purpose,  or  working 
against  the  friction  of  a  brake-wheel. 

140.  The  atmosphere  of  London  is  truly  a 
problematical  subject;  but  it  is  important  that 
it  should  be  studied.  It  contains  upwards  of  a 
milliun  uf  human  beings,  each  of  which  con- 
sumes thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  per 
minute,  and  ejects  an  equal  bulk  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  same  time  ;  there  is  also  an  im- 
mense number  of  animals,  all  tending  to  vitiate 
the  atmosphere.  The  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
of  nearly  two  million  chaldrons  of  coals  is  also 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  io  one  year,  at 
the  expense  of  an  equal  bulk  of  oxygen.  But 
the  evolution  of  so  much  carbonic  acid  gas,  im- 
mense as  it  is,  almost  always  takes  place  at  a 
temperature,  and  under  circumstances,  very  fa- 
vorable for  its  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere ; 
while  the  power  of  the  carbon  to  absorb  animal 
effluvia  very  probably  renders  it  an  important 
agent  in  improving  the  qii.ility  of  the  air  of  the 
metropolis.  We  must,  however,  regret,  that  the 
ascending  currents  of  smoke  are  almost  always 
charged  with  considerable  quantities  of  soot; 
and  that,  of  the  ingenious  methods  which  have 
been  tried  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  very 
few  have  been,  in  any  material  degree,  success- 
ful. There  are  two  principles  which  may  be  re- 
sorted to;  llie  one  consists  in  causing  the  soot 
to  precipitate  from  the  smoke  before  it  ascends, 
or  durinir  its  ascent  up  the  chimney  ;  (he  other 
tonsists  in  providing  the  means  to  consume  the 
toot;  and,  whichever  of  tJiese  principles  be 
acted  upon,  the  draiieht  of  the  chimney  will  be 
impaired.  Hence,  for  all  operations  wbich  re- 
quire a  strong  fire,  there  must  either  be  a  very 
high  chimney,  or  the  neighbourhood  must  be  an- 
noyed by  smoke.  A  well  managed  fire  will 
afford  very  little  sooty  smoke  when  it  is  properly 
constructed ;  but  how  dithcult  it  it  to  get  a  fire 
well  manured  ;  and,  therefore,  while  exertion  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  sooty  smoke  should  be 
encouraged,  we  can  scarcely  expect  more  than  a 
slight  amelioration  of  the  evil.  Out,  while  the 
more  extended  benefit  of  open  streets,  and  the 
free  access  of  currents  of  fresh  air,  must  b*  left 
lo  the  care  of  public  bodies,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
itidiviiliinls  to  imreasc  and  improve  the  ventila- 
tion of  llii-ir  own  dwellings. 

141.  ll  has  already  l>wn  noticed  that  the  air 
wiiich  is  given  out  m  respiration  is  lighter  than 


common  air  of  the  same  temperature  ;  and  iho, 
being  of  a  greater  temperaturf;  than  ■ 
air,  it  ascends  as  soon  as  it  is  f  xpelled 
lungs:  hence  its  proper  outlet  is  at  lU^  u|'|c 
part  of  a  room ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the  uat 
opening  will  give  admission  to  a  stream  of  coli 
air,  unless  it  be  of  a  peculiar  construction.  T« 
avoid  this  defect,  there  should  be  a  free  supply  tf 
fresh  air  to  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  and  tbt 
openings  contrived  so  that  their  aictioo  shall  oot 
be  interrupted  by  winds.  It  will  be  found  in  ad- 
vantage to  let  the  ascending  air  flow  into  tlie 
space  between  the  ceiling  and  roof.  We  will  jap. 
pose  a  case  where  the  vitiated  air  passes  imtoc- 
diately  through  the  ceiling  into  the  space  hi  tb 
roof,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  dia|ni% 


where  its  course  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  btn 
the  apertures  through  which  it  ascends  beiiicco*- 
cealed  by  ornameoul  plates  A  A,  placed  Ma 
little  distance  belowtliem.  If  cold  airbefcmd 
ill  at  the  lop  or  otherwise,  it  will  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  space,  as  at  B  B  B,  and  canool 
make  its  way  into  the  tubes  D  D,  unless  it '  * 
greater  quantity  than  fills  the  space  ab 
level  of  the  tops  of  these  tubes.  The  ti 
sliould  not  be  longer  than  is  required  for  I 
tended  purpose,  and  the  greater  height  it  I 
better,  but  it  should  not,  in  any  case,  be 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  building,  as 
cause  them  to  smoke.  Where  a  room  is 
to  be  ventilated,  and  is  not  next  the 
air-tube  should  be  got  by  the  most  favonbb 
rection  into  the  space  in  the  roof.  In  all  ^ 
the  apertures  should  be  provided  with  rcguM 
that  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  1^ 
most  simple  is  constructed  in  the  same  mania 
as  the  throttle  valve  of  a  steam  engine.  Ilcoo- 
sisls  of  a  plate  A,  fixed  on  an  axis  in  some  ft" 
of  the  air-lube,  and  is  represented  in  the  diagnB. 


It  should  not  be  made  lo  move  loo  eaidv,  ■ 
order  that  it  may  stand  it  any  opening  M  ■nk 
it  is  seL 

143.  The  apertures  for  admitting  fmk  l> 
ought  to  be  abundantly  large,  and  c«verv4  «tA 
wire-gause,  that  rapid  currents  may  be  «iui**< 
The  iDudcra  mode  of  finishing  rnnit  if  eol"*l* 
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For  admittinit  fmh  air,  as  it  seems  to 
I  a  direct  object  of  research  to  exclude 
t  is  only  necessary  to  provide  the  tneaos 
ng  fte>h  ur  before  it  enters,  during  the 
taon,  and  then  Ute  raotive  for  excluding 
e  away,  and  the  same  channel  may  su|>- 
lummer,  when  it  becomes  as  agreeable 
e«»sary. 

fhcu  workmen  were  less  skilful,  our 
IS  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  air.and  the 
'enlilatinn  was  never  felt ;  but  now  iliat 
rendered  impervious  to  the  air  by  plas- 
)  floors  are  made  double,  and  doors  and 
•re  fitted  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  the 
It  decrease  of  the  fresh  air  admitted 
I  necessary  to  attend  to  ventilation, 
rnterly  there  was  very  little  reason  to 
or.  Vet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
ftem  of  ventilation  which  we  can  re- 
retpect  to  quantity,  at  pleasure,  rooms 
nore  comfortable  than  when  the  wind 
lo  every  side,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
\\1ien  one  improvement  is  fffecled 
len  become  evidently  desirable ;  it  is 
u1  has  made  such  rapid  strides  of  late 
It  the  improvement  in  the  construction 
«s  has  been  slow,  compared  with  that 
tner  arts,  and  the  effect  of  close  rooms 
hw  not  been  so  soon  nor  so  distinctly 
f  M  one  would  have  expected.  The 
t  a  warm  room  is  sought  for  much 
k  that  of  a  pure  and  healthy  atmo- 

bas  been  shown  that  there  ought  not 
•  than  four  cubic  feet  nf  air  removed 
e  by  ventilation  for  each  individual  in 
and  m  the  same  work  the  following 
iven  for  the  area  of  the  ventilators 
rhich  tlie  heated  air  is  to  ascend.  Let 
number  of  people  the  room  is  intended 
9,  A  the  height  from  the  floor  of  the 
M  top  of  the  ventilator  tube  in  feet,  T 
nture  of  the  internal  air,  and  /  tlie  teiO' 
if  the  external  air ;  tlien, 

a; — r  =  tbe  area  of  the  ventilator  in 

J — ' 

n  be  obvious  that  the  Urgest  veniilalion 

i  when  there  is  only  a  small  diflerence 

be  temperature  of  the  external  and  in- 

Vl  ben  the  difference  does  not  exceed 

Miotemal  air  is  al  oO  ,  then,  — ^  = 

if  the  Tentilator  in  feet  or  — ^  ^  area 
■icnl  accuracy  ^ 

here  will  he  much  advantage  in  di- 
a  area,  to  that  the  air  may  rise  thruugli 
ndeto  instead  of  one ;  and,  conse- 
TpentK  mure  uniformly  in  ventilating 
When  the  cold  air  enters,  the  aper- 
ild  be  not  leu  than  double  the  area  of  the 
rhfll  air. 

be  sme  rule  applies  lo  the  ventilation 
be*,  courts  of  justice,  and  the  like ; 
rvceediogly  simple  and  easy  of  appli- 

Lnot  difficult  lo  cause  the  ventilators 
in  proportion  to  the  tempera' 


ture  of  the  room.  Tlic  difference  between  the 
expansion  of  iron  and  ziuc  rods  might  be  maile 
the  means  of  opening  the  registers,  whenever  the 
tem|>erature  rose  above  the  intended  degree. 
The  same  thing  may  be  done  by  expansion  of 
mercury  ;  and,  perhaps  still  easier,  by  the  expan- 
sion of  air.  Attendants  seldom  think  it  neces- 
sary to  open  ventilators  till  the  heit  has  become 
oppressive;  the  influx  of  cold  air  is  then  dan- 
gerous; and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  tliat  venti- 
lation should  be  self-acting.  They  should  begin 
to  open  as  soon  as  the  temperature  exceeds  54° 
of  I-ahrenheit,  and  be  quite  open  at  70"*. 

148.  In  cases  where  the  ventilation  is  likely 
to  be  interrupted  by  winds,  it  may  be  much 
assisted  by  placing  a  lamp  in  the  upper  tube, 
the  heat  of  which  will  serve  to  maintain  an 
ascending  current;  but  it  will  in  most  cases  be 
quite  sufficient  to  depend  on  the  heat  genemled 
by  (lie  individuals  in  tlie  room  ;  which  must,  at 
least,  be  suflicient  to  raise  tlie  temperature  of  four 
cubic  feet  of  air  10°  in  a  minute  for  each  indi- 
vidual. The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  using 
a  lamp,  consists  in  establishing  a  current  al  lirst, 
and,  by  that  means,  preventing  the  cool  walls 
from  condensing  the  vapor  when  many  people 
assemble  iu  a  room  that  has  not  for  some  time 
been  used. 

149.  Tlie  principles  of  warming  buildings  de- 
pend on  (he  laws  by  which  hot  bodies  commu- 
nicate heat,  limited  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
air  which  is  to  be  respired,  must  not  be  injured 
by  the  heating  surface.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  required  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  closeness  of  tbe  windows  and  doors, 
the  kind  of  walls,  and  the  proportion  of  windows. 
The  effect  of  different  kinds  of  walls  will  be 
most  sensible  in  the  time  necessary  to  raise 
the  room  !o  its  pro|)«r  temperature,  but  the 
escape  of  heat  from  doors  and  windows  will 
be  constantly  taking  place.  It  may  be  shown 
that  each  foot  of  surface  of  glass  will  cool  about 
one  cubic  foot  and  a  half  of  air  per  minute, 
from  the  tem|>eniturc  of  the  room  to  that  of  the 
external  air ;  and  hence  the  loss  of  heat  from 
windows  is  easily  estimated.  To  the  loss  of  heal 
from  the  windows  must  be  added  the  quantity 
fur  ventilation,  and  an  allowance  for  other  causes 
of  loss  should  be  made.  We  then  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  proportioning  the  quantity  of  heat,  and 
reducing  tliat  to  a  regular  system  which  has  been 
conducted  by  guess.  A  minute  is  made  the 
measure  of  time  in  lioth  cases,  and  a  cubic  foot 
the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  air  healed  or  cool- 
ed. That  is,  if  there  be  150  cubic  feet  of  air 
cooled  per  minute  by  the  windows,  and  400  cubic 
feet  per  minute  changed  for  ventilation,  and  fifly 
cubic  feet  be  allowed  for  loss  by  apertures;  then 
there  must  b«  150  -(-  400  -J-  iO  =  600  cubic 
feet  of  air  warmed  per  minute,  to  maintain  the 
room  at  the  pro|iose<I  temperature. 

\S0.  The  bulk  of  air  in  a  room  lias  no  concern 
in  such  calculations ;  but  the  lemperaiun-  is 
more  slowly  obtained,  after  setting  the  apparatus 
to  work,  when  a  room  is  lari^e,  both  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  lo  be  healed,  ami 
the  greater  extent  of  walU,  floors,  kc,  lo  he 
wanned.  What  an  immense  length  of  time  it 
would  require  lo  warn  the  walls  and  air  of  a 
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Urge  caltiedtal,  while  its  height  must  render  it 
nearly  impossible  to  warm  it  by  hot  air.  The 
only  course  that  could  be  relied  upon  in  such  a 
case  would  be  to  communicate  the  heat  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  to  the  solid  matlt^r  of  the  seats, 
&c.,  instead  of  expending  it  upon  air  to  rise  to 
the  upper  regions  of  the  building. 

151.  But  we  have  yet  to  consider  how  a  hot 
body  communicates  its  he:it,  and  ihe  temperature 
to  which  its  surface  should  be  limited,  when  the 
air  is  to  be  warmed  at  that  surfiice. 

152.  A  hot  body  radiates  or  projects  heat 
through  air  from  its  surface  ;  and  it  also  commu- 
nicates its  heat  to  any  solids  or  fluids  in  contact 
with  it.  Both  these  methods  of  communicating 
heal  are  employed  in  warming  buildings.  There 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  employ 
radiant  heat,  but  mall  cases  where  it  can  be  em- 
ployed with  safely,  the  union  of  the  two  methods 
renders  the  place  which  is  warmed  most  healthy 
and  agreeable. 

153.  To  afford  radiant  heat,  we  have  a  fire  in 
an  open  grate,  so  constructed  as  to  expose  a  con- 
siderable surface  to  send  out  heat;  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  fire-place,  in  contact  with  the 
fuel,  should  be  slow  conductors  of  heat,  such  as 
fire-brick  and  the  like.  To  understand  the  rea- 
son of  this  precaution,  we  have  only  to  consider 
that  fuel  docs  not  send  out  radiant  heat  freely 
till  its  temperature  be  about  800°  ;  and,  as  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel  only  supplies  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  in  a  given  time,  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  we  expose  loo  much  surface  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  800°,  more  heat  will  be  given  out  than 
the  fuel  can  supply,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
fire  must  be  lowered,  oi  will  burn  dead,  as  it  is 
termed.  If  the  back  of  the  grate  containing  the 
fuel  be  of  iron,  the  surface  of  hot  fire  must  be 
less  than  when  slow  conductors  are  used,  because 
there  will  be  a  greater  loss  of  heat  through  the 
iron  back.  It  is  often  nttempled  to  employ  the 
beat  which  is  given  off  by  an  iron  hack  to  warm 
air;  but  air  warmed  in  this  manner  is  burnt,  and 
unfit  for  respiration,  besides  creating  a  great  deal 
of  dust;  and  the  loss  of  radiant  heat  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  quantity  communicated  to  air 
in  that  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
an  open  grate,  when  properly  constructed,  that 
it  allows  all  the  burnt  air,  and  the  noxious  gase- 
ous matter  from  the  fuel,  to  escape  up  the  chim- 

I  ney,  as  they  are  formed  ;  hut  this  desirable  pro- 

I  perty  does  not  belong  to  all  kinds  of  grates,  even 

when  their  chimneys  are  good,  and  not  liable  to 

[imoke.     In  order  that  the  arrangement  may  pro- 

[duce  the    effect,  the  entrance  to    the   chimney 

[should  be  immediately  above  the  lire,  and  large 

Icnough  to  give  passage  to  the  smoke,  burnt  air, 

Ike,  from   the  fire  ;  it  should  not  he  larger,  be- 

y  cause,  then,  too  much  air  will  be  abstracted  from 

the  room,  and   much   heat  will   be  lost.     This 

leads  me  to  notice  a  defect  of  a  species  of  grate, 

lately  much  in  use,  in  which  the  opening  for  the 

smoke  is  at  tlie  back  of  the  grate,  and  very  liltle 

above  the  level  of  the  fire ;  as  shown  in  the  dia- 

grain,  where  the  smoke  passes  throiii:h  a  long 

narrow  opening  at  A  B.     A  chimney  of  this  kind 

fill   not  act,  unless  it  has  a  powerful  draught; 

^  and  the  greater  the  draught  is,  the  less  effect  will 

be  obtained  from  the  fire ;  but,  however  powerful 


the  draught  may  be,a  quatitity  ofsatphaiM 
por  and  burnt  air  will  be  intercepted  ■!  At 
thin  edge  of  the  plate  in  which  the  I 
made,  and  rise  into  the  room.  Co 
stoves,  with  open  fires,  and  descerid 
have  the  same  defect ;  they  are  »ery  ( 
employed  for  warming  shops  and  cm 
houses  in  London,  but  are  ooW  felt  epp 
where  the  doors  are  not  opened  with  nt 
frequency  to  change  theairof  the  place  very 

154.  Where  air  is  not  in  any  degree  i 
by  fire,  but  merely  heated,  it  a  fell  opprti 
because,  air  being  increased  in  bulk  by  hi 
must  either  take  a  greater  quantity  intolb) 
at  once,  or  breathe  ofiener  in  the  amt  ti 
obtain  that  quantity  of  oxygen  our  mH 
been  accustomed  to  absorb  But  the  aM 
proportion  of  oxygen,  in  a  given  bulkV 
not  the  only  cause  of  our  feeling  opprcil 
healed  air;  for,  by  heating  air  we  incni 
power  of  abstracting  moisture  from  us. 
room  be  warmed  by  radiant  heat  alone,  thi 
matters  in  the  room  are  warmvd,  without  h 
the  air  to  the  same  degree,  because  raditil 
passing  through  the  air,  does  not 
crease  Its  temperature, 

155.  The  impressions  of  radia 
as  the  squares  of  the  distance  fr« 
consequently  extend,  so   as  to 
small  distance  only.  This  suggests  I 
of  employing  a   moveable  screen,  to  i 
impressions  of  heat,  and  protect  the  fad 
from  the  influx  of  cold  air,  from  the  dH 
of  the  room.     Such  n  screeen  may  I 
or  expanded,  according  as  the  woUIh 
or  less  severe,  and  entirely  removed  in  J 
The  Chinese  or  .lapanese  screen  u  partial] 
for  this  purpo!>e,  but  the  tastr  of  our  i 
men  is  capable  of  giving  it  more  i 
naments,  and  of  rendering  it  as  inh 
is  useful. 

156.  The  lively  and  cheerful  blsM. 
heat,  of  an  open  fire,  is  not,  f 
tained  at  a  small  expense ;  and, 
thr>ds,  the   same  room  may  be  wanned 
third  of  the  fuel  required  by  an  open  tn. 
methods    I    shall   proceed    to   expUm,  • 
every  variety  that  is  not  objccttooakla  ' 
injurious  to  health. 
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137.  Itt  the  methcxls  now  about  lo  be  describ- 
tj,  warmth  is  communicated  by  contact ;  and, 
mce  the  heat  i>  ultimately  communicated  to  tbe 
Ur  of  the  place  which  it  is  the  object  to  warm, 
A  n  of  the  utmoit  importance  that  that  air  should 
•M  b»  injured  by  the  holness  of  the  surface  from 
It  obtains  heat.  The  fact  that  air  receives 
lojury  from  a  surface  of  the  temperature  of 
ilia^  water  is  rery  well  ascertained  ;  and, 
~  1^  i(  may  pass  over  a  surface  heated  to 
ithoul  material  injury,  but  not  when  the 
•rature  is  higher.  Air  which  has  passed 
red-hot  iron,  or  red-hot  brick,  acquires  a 
able  odor,  and,  in  respiration,  produces  a 
I  4ry  lensatioF  in  the  organs,  and  a  tendency 
Air  which  has  passed  orer  the  same 
,  with  their  temperatures  under  300°,  is 
i  uid  agreeable.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
•  which  an  excess  of  heal  produces  in  air 
I  perhaps,  thoroughly  understood,  hut  it  is 
'  to  consist  in  a  jiartiai  combustion  of 
cles  of  animal  and  vej^etable  matter  sus- 
in  the  air ;  it  is  a  change,  however, 
luces  a  very  sensible  effect  on  any  per- 
>  lives  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
Ikich  has  undergone  it. 
Hence,  in  selecting  those  methods  which 
ed  lo  give  vtarmth  to  the  air  of  an 
■t,  it  will  be  desirable  to  avoid  those 
1^  air  must  be  in  contact  with  surfaces  of 
temperature  than  300°,  and  even  that 
b«  contidered  the  entreme  limit  of  tiie 
I  Qf  ■  sur&ce  to  warm  air.  To  confine  the 
rrature  of  the  heating  surface  within  this 
excludes  so  many  of  the  usual  methods  of 
bmi;  that  we  have  only  few  left  to  consider. 
|A9.  The  most  useful  for  small  houses  is  that 
r  tl«e  fuel,  &c.,  is  confined  by  such  a  thick- 
I  of  matter  that  the  external  surface  cannot  be 
eyond  3U0°.  A  stove  of  this  kind  should 
npletely  insulated  a.s  possible;  so  thai 
I  of  the  fire,  and  of  ttie  smoke  and  hot  air 
;  through  the  flues,  may  be  Kiven  out  to 
■r  in  IS  inteiid>;d  to  warm.  The  flues  will 
live,  with  a  Kood  chimney,  at  a  horizontal 
I  of  forty  I'eet  from  the  firv,  and  of  from 
■  U>  sixty  feet  where  the  flue  rises,  either  >e- 
•Hy  or  by  ■(•)>«.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
ike  flues  descend  again,  before  the  smoke 
I  into  the  chimney  ;  but  this  renders  them 
!  lo  nplr>de,  whenever  the  lire  is  so  misma- 
1  M  to  fill  the  flues  with  gas.  In  hot-houses 
,  Ibc  flues  are  extended  in  one  direction 
llffotd  as  equable  a  heat  as  potsible  to  a 
ble  length  of  house  ;  but,  in  other  cases, 
Ifacs  may  be  made  to  wind  backwards  and 
ardt,  so  as  to  occupy  only  a  small  horizontal 
,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  Swedish 
.  The  materials  of  these  stoves  should  be 
\ii  a  nature  that  the  air  may  be  warmed 
the  surface,  without  becoming  loaded 
lat  Indeed  all  passages  for  air  to  circu- 
>  tfcnao^  abould  be  hard,  smooth,  clean,  and 
Mr.  The  wear  of  sod  bricks,  mortar,  kc, 
}  the  friction  of  air,  is  much  more  considerable 
those  who  liave  not  observed  it  with  care 
I  have  any  idea  of;  and,  besides  tbe  disagree- 
of  dusty  rooms,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
ir  cbarged  with  particles  of  brick  and 


mortar.  When  the  matter  if  the  stove  is  of  suf- 
ficient tliickne.<s  to  limit  the  temperature  to  the 
proposed  degiee  it  is  nut  economical  to  make  it 
thicker,  unless  tlie  fire  be  kept  on  only  a  certain 
time,  and  then  the  damper  and  tlie  ash-pit  both 
shut  cl'>se,  so  that  no  air  can  pass  through  tlie 
flues :  then  a  considerable  mass  of  materials  will 
affurJ  a  regular  supply  of  heat  for  a  long  time 
after  the  fire  is  out ;  and  you  have  to  wait  nearly 
as  long  a  time  before  the  stove  affords  any  heal, 
if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  till  it  be  cold.  In 
fact,  it  requires  a  regular  and  systematic  attention 
to  manage  such  a  stove,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
our  uncertain  climate,  where  the  weather  would 
very  often  change  before  the  stove  could  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  affording  its  warmth.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  have  the 
fiarls  of  the  stove  no  thicker  than  is  required  to 
imit  the  temperature  of  its  surface,  because  it 
then  affords  its  heat  speedily,  and  tio  attention 
to  closing  valves  or  dampers  is  neces^ry  ;  and 
yet  the  mass  of  heated  matter  round  the  fire- 
place is  considerable,  and  therefore  it  ij  not  very 
soon  cooled,  if  the  fire  be  neglected.  As  the 
length  of  horizontal  flue  is  limited,  and  it  is  not 
convenient  to  make  any  material  change  in  the 
size  of  the  flues,  the  power  of  tlie  stove  is  usually 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  fire-place  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  do  it  by  the  area  of  the  aperture  into 
the  chimney  ;  for  then  we  can  have  a  slow  fire, 
which  will  require  less  attention.  By  .i  quick 
fire,  we  gain  most  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of 
fuel,  but  it  requires  constant  attention ;  hence, 
where  labor  is  more  valuable  than  coal,  a  slow 
fire  should  be  preferred.  The  area  of  flic  aperture 
into  the  chimney  may  be  determined  by  the  rule 

— =  z:  o.     Where  c  is  a  number  of  pounds  of 

coal  to  be  consumed  in  an  hour,  A  the  vertical 
height  of  the  chimney  in  feet,  and  a  the  area  of 
the  aperture  in  inches,  and  if  the  quantity  of  air 
lo  be  warmed  per  minute,  in  cubic  feet,  be  muU 
tipled  by  0-00472,  the  resulu  will  be  the  pound* 
of  coal  which  the  stove  to  warm  it  should  con- 
sume in  an  hour. 

160.  Where  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel  than 
ten  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  is  required  to  sus- 
tain the  temperature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
two  stoves  ;  as  this  is  better  than  increasing  the 
surface  of  the  flues. 

161.  In  tfiese  lules,  the  fire  it  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  room 
30°  above  that  of  the  external  air,  when  it  is  sup- 
plied with  Newcastle  coal  ;  and  the  fire  being 
rendered  capable  of  regulation  by  a  damper  in 
the  chimney,  and  a  register  at  the  ash-pit,  it  is 
easy  to  have  any  variation  of  heat  within  that 
range. 

163.  In  churches,  and  buildings  of  a  like  kind, 
the  whole  of  the  air,  or  nearly  the  whole,  may  be 
supplied  to  the  stove  from  within  the  building  ; 
but,  in  smaller  buildings  that  are  in  more  fre- 
quent use,  a  part  of  the  air  should  be  brought 
from  the  exterior,  and  the  rest  from  the  Interior ; 
the  relative  proporiioiis  of  which  wdl  be  deter- 
mined by  what  has  been  remarked  in  treating  the 
subject  of  ventilation. 

163.  Enough  liiu,  pechapf,  been  said  mpect. 
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ing  the  propertiei  and  powers  of  stoves  of  this 
kind  ;  and  if  the  importance  of  the  principles  of 
limiting  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  of 
preventing  the  heated  air  becoming  charged  with 
minute  particles  of  dust  be  admitted,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  very  few  of  the  contrivances 
called  stoves  are  proper  instruments  for  afford- 
ing heat. 

164.  About  the  year  1796  a  new  method  of 
limiting  the  temperalure  of  a  surface,  for  afTord- 
ing  heat,  was  tliscovered  by  Messrs.  Sirult  of 
Derby.  It  consists  in  placing  the  surface  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  tire  that  its  temperature 
cannot  exceed  300°;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of 
the  arrangenient,this  surface  can  only  l>e  of  small 
extent,  it  was  found  necessary  to  direct  t)ie  air  in 
small  streams  against  the  heated  surface  with 
great  velocity,  to  cause  it  to  absorb  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat,  and  by  that  means  compensate 
for  want  of  surface. 

165.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  in  this  arrange- 
ment, the  fire  should  either  be  raised  in  an  open 
grate  in  the  centre  of  the  cockle  (for  that  is  the 
name  given  to  the  vessel  which  is  heated),  or  the 
fire  should  give  off  heat  through  sides  of  slow 
conducting  matter; — the  latter  appears  to  bethe 
plan  adopted  by  Messrs.  Strull.  It  will  also  be 
evident  tliat  the  smoke  of  the  chimney  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of  the 
surface  giving  off  heat,  unless  it  be  given  off 
through  the  sides  of  the  flue  which  conducts  it 
to  the  chimney.  Consequently,  the  whole  of  the 
heat  cannot  be  obtained  without  in  part  employ- 
ing the  principle  we  have  already  considered.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  that,  in  employing 
tlie  cockle,  we  obtain  only  a  very  limited  sur- 
face for  affording  heat ;  but,  to  render  the  small 
surface  it  affords  as  effective  as  possible,  Messrs. 
Strult  have  contrived  a  most  ingenious  method 
of  causing  the  air  to  be  projected  in  small 
streams  wilh  considerable  velocity  ai^inst  tlie 
hottest  part  of  the  cockle ;  and,  again,  that  air 
can  only  ascend  into  the  air-chamber  which  has 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  heating 
surface  on  live  upper  part  of  the  cockle. 

166.  The  method  of  warming  by  the  cockle  is 
rather  more  limited  in  application  than  that  by 
slow  conductors ;  as,  in  order  to  get  power  to 
move  the  air  through  with  sufficient  velocity,  (he 
cookie  must  be  at  about  the  depth  of  twenty  feel 
below  the  room  it  is  intended  to  %varm. 

167.  The  value  of  steam,  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
tributing heat,  consists  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  conveyed  from  one  fire  to  any  part  of 
the  buildings  to  be  warmed, — in  ttie  temperature 
of  the  surface  affording  heat  never  exceeding 
that  degree  which  is  injurious  to  the  air, — and  in 
the  perfect  safely  from  lire.  Low  pressure  steam 
should  always  be  employed  fur  distributing  heat ; 
for,  when  the  just  proportion  of  heating  surface  is 
prepared,  the  increased  temperature  of  high 
pressure  steam  is  not  wanted ;  and  it  may  be 
proved  that  there  is  no  economy  in  using  it, 
while  it  must  be  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  it  is  worked  at ;  for  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  an  experienced  engineer  will  be  era- 
ployed  in  attending  the  boiler  of  an  apparatus 
lur  warming  a  building.  But  employing  a 
simple  apparatus,  aud  low  pressure  (team,  with 


a  species  of  safety-valve  inaccrQible  t^ 
tendant  of  tlie  fire,  and  yet  oot  likely  li 
of  order,  will  render  a  steam  appiaratut  | 
safe,  and  capable  of  producing  the  great 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel. 

168.  The  boiler  for  producing  steam  it 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  | 
engine  boiler,  and  of  the  same  proporti 
should  contain  as  much  steam  as  wiU 
the  pipes,  or  other  vessels  for  affording  | 
sides  about  an  equal  space  for  water.  t[ 
boiler  the  steam  flows  into  pipes,  wlilcli 
it  to  the  places  where  heat  is  required,  an^ 
it  flows  into  larger  pipes,  or  into  ollieri 

firiate  vessels  for  affording  surfiice  to  p 
leal.  From  these  pipes,  or  vevtels,  M 
densed  water  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  p 
the  pipes  or  vessels  be  situate  above  the ! 
the  water  iu  the  boiler;  but,  if  lhis»liouU 
the  case,  the  condensed  water  is  allowed 
off  by  an  inverted  syphon,  where  a  cgl 
about  nine  feet  of  water  is  opposed  to  i 
of  the  steam.  Sometimes  tne  same  t 
effected  by  an  apparatus  termed  a  (td 
which  acts  by  means  of  a  hollow  ball,  tk 
a  ball-cock.  And.  in  both  these  ineilHil 
necessary  to  have  a  small  outlet,  for  cleM 
pipes  of  nir  when  the  steam  u  let  h 
valve  by  which  the  air  is  let  out,  and  I 
at,  when  the  pipes  are  clear  of  steam, 
made  self-acting;  the  motion  being  a 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  ta 
When  the  pipes  are  cool,  the  ralre  i 
but  when  they  become  heatef),  by  ll 
being  admitted, they  expand  in  length,! 
the  valve. 

169.  In  some  cases  the  condensed  wl 
be  let  off  by  a  common  cock  ;  which,  t 
apparatus  is  at  work,  should  be  only 
just  so  as  to  let  the  condensed  water  escl 
hot-houses  this  answers  very  welt,  aixl  i 
very  little  more  attention  than  the  0lh4l 
The  conveying  pipe  should  ascend  at 
a  vertical  direction  as  possible  fi 
and  then  descend  to  the  vessels 
steam  to  afford  heat ;  by  this 
steam  is  not  interrupted  by  the  retttm 
densed  water  down  the  pipe.  It  mui 
vious  that  the  condensed  water  should 
at  the  lowest  part  of  the  pipes  or  vi 
is  not  equally  obvious  that  the  air  in 
should  be  let  out  at  the  same  place ; 
want  of  attention  to  this  clrcumsl 
sometimes  been  a  difficulty  in  ex 
from  the  pi(>es.  Common  air  is,  bi 
than  steam,  and  should  be  let  out  at 
part  of  the  pipes. 

170.  The  heating  surface  may  b* 
various    ways.       For    ordinary 
common   flange    pipes,   of   ffon 
inches  interior  diameter,  and  cast 
can  be  cast,  sound    and    perfect, 
tinders,  one  of  which  is  stiown  m  the 
and  its  section  benaath,  may,  io  other 
used    with   advantage,  as   they   afford 
quantity  of  surface  ;  and,  by  ml: 
A,  /or  fresh   air,   into  the  ceol 
cylinder,  it  warms  the  air  as  it  rni 

171.  The  top  aoil  the  baae  lit  on 
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Hid  it  i*  ropplied  with  steam  from  the 
tt  iron-pipe  B,  and  the  air  and  condens«<l 
tre  taken  away  by  the  pip«  C.  Tlie  ad- 
t  of  fresh  air  u  to  be  regulated  by  the 

D.  The  tieam  occupies  the  ipace  between 
t  rytinden  at  a,  a,  in  the  section.  It  is 
kry  that  the  cylinder  should  have  an  open 
I  wiuwn  at  R ;  and,  as  the  lieiinht  should 
|e«d  about  three  feci.  It  is  requisite  to  make 
In  work  ornamental. 
I  la  other  instances,  I  hare  used  pipes 

in  short  lengths,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
I'awons.and  placed  an  open  trellis  screen 
(rm. 

1  The  proportion  of  pipe  required  to  heat 
t  quantity  of  air  per  minute  is  easily  cal- 
L  by  the  following  formula  : — 

L — — -  =  the  superficial  content  of  sur- 

'  steam  vessel  that  will  heat  C  cubic  feet 

from  the  temperature  /  to  T,  m  one  mi- 

Thetefore,   the   quantity   of   Tentilalion 

m  of  beat  per  minute,  being  ascertained 

ehociple^  already  giren  for  ventilation,  it 

'  to  provide  the  requisite  supply  of  heal. 

iwniMd  that  the  pipes  are  of  cast   iron, 

iierial,  except  for  the  small 

may  be  of  wrought  iron ; 

tier  siirtaccj  will  afford   about  the  same 

ty  of  beat,   if  of  a  dark   color,  and   the 

t  •   little    rough  and  !pongy  :    a  bronie 

■  fwy  well  adapted  for  the  giving  of  heat. 

'  k*PP'xi"8  steam-heat,  it  should  always 


be  made  to  warm  that  part  of  the  air  which  is 
introduced  for  ventilation,  before  it  enters  the 
rooms ;  biit  it  should  only  be  warmed  to  a  lem- 
perature  a  little  lower  than  the  mean  tem|>eia- 
ture  of  the  room  ;  the  proportion  of  pipe  to  be 
applied  fur  that  purpose  our  formula  will  show, 
and  a  register  to  regulate  the  quantity  which 
enters,  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  to 
alter  it  at  pleasure. 

17.^.  n'hen  steam-heat  is  employc<l  in  a 
dwelling-house,  the  distilled  water  is  found  use- 
ful for  many  domestic  purposes ;  and,  as  the 
saving  uf  fuel,  by  returning  it  to  the  boiler,  is 
much  less  than  it  is  imagined  to  be,  not  exceed- 
ing one-twelfth  of  the  whole  expenditure,  the 
convenience  of  having  this  kind  of  water  will  be 
a  sufficient  compensation.  For  fiirther  Informa- 
tion on  this  important  subject,  see  Tredgold  on 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings. 

176.  In  the  preceding  account  of  tlie  motion  of 
air  in  conexion  with  ventilation  we  have  but  ex- 
amined the  tendency  to  a  state  of  pneumatic 
equilibrium  which  is  continually  taking  place  od 
the  large  scale  over  every  part  uf  the  terraqueous 
globe.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the  winds  that  the 
earth's  surface  is  ventilated,  and  the  atmosphere 
fitted  for  respiration.  If  our  globe  were  at  rest, 
and  the  sun  were  always  actiug  over  the  same 
part,  the  earth  and  air  directly  under  it  would 
become  exceedingly  heated,  and  the  air  would 
be  constantly  rising  like  oil  in  water,  or  like  the 
smoke  from  a  great  fire ;  while  there  would  be 
currents  or  winds  in  all  directions  below,  towards 
the  central  spot.  But  the  earth  is  constantly 
whirling  under  the  sun,  so  that  the  whole  middle 
region  or  equatorial  belt  may  be  called  the  sun's 
place  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  principle 
just  laid  down,  tliere  should  be  a  constant  rising 
of  air  over  it,  and  constant  currents  from  the  two 
sides  of  it,  or  the  north  and  south,  to  supply  the 
ascent.  Now  this  phenomenon  is  really  going 
on,  and  has  been  going  on  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  producing  the  steady  winds  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  called  trade 
winds,  on  which,  on  most  pl&ces  within  thirty 
degrees  of  the  equator,  mariners  reckon  almost  u 
confidently  as  on  the  rising  of  liie  sun  himself. 

177.  According  to  the  laws  of  statics,  the  air, 
which  is  less  rarefied  or  expanded  by  heat,  and 
consequently  is  more  ponderous,  must  have  • 
motion  towards  those  parts  of  it  which  are  more 
rarefied,  and  le^s  ponderous  to  bnog  it  to  an 
equillbnutn  ;  also,  llie  presence  of  the  sun  con- 
tinually shifliogtothe  westwiird,  that  part  tunards 
which  the  air  tends,  by  reason  of  the  rareiaitio* 
made  by  his  greatest  meridian  tteat.is,  with  him, 
earned  westward  ;  and  consequently  the  ten- 
dency of  the  whole  body  of  the  lower  air  is  that 
way. 

178.  Thus  a  general  easterly  wind  is  formed, 
which  being  Impressed  upon  the  air  of  a  vast 
ocean,  the  parts  impel  one  the  other,  and  so  keep 
moving  till  tlie  neit  return  of  the  sun,  hy  whica 
so  muth  of  the  motion  as  was  lo«t  is  again  re- 
stored ;  and  thus  the  easterly  wind  is  made  per- 
petual. 

179.  from  the  same  principle  H  follows  that 
this  castvrly  wind  (ihould,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  equator,  be  to  the  northwani  of  the  fnaH,  and 
in  south  latitudes  to  the  touNliward  uf  it;  for. 
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near  the  line,  the  air  is  much  more  rarefied  than 
at  a  greater  distance  from  It ;  because  the  sun  is 
twice  in  a  year  vertical  there,  and  at  no  time 
:  distant  above  23^°;  at  which  distance,  the  heat, 
bein^r  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  is 
but  little  short  of  that  of  the  perpendicular  ray  ; 
whereas  under  the  tropics,  though  the  sun  st^y 
longer  vertical,  yet  ho  is  a  long  time  47°  off, 
which  is  a  kind  of  winter,  in  which  the  air  so 
cools  as  that  the  summer  heat  cannot  warm  it  to 
the  same  degree  with  that  under  the  equator. 
Wherefore,  the  air  towards  the  north  and  south 
being  less  rarefied  than  that  in  the  middle,  it  fol- 
lows, that  from  both  sides  itought  to  tend  towards 
I  the  equator. 

180.  This  motion,  compounded  with  the  for- 
mer easterly  wind,  accounts  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  general  trade-winds,  which,  if  the 
»hole  surface  of  the  globe  was  sea,  would  un- 
l  doubtedly  blow  quite  round  the  world,  as  they 
are  found  to  do  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ethiopic 
oceans.  But  seeing  that  so  great  continents  do  in- 
terpose, and  break  the  continuity  of  the  ocean, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  position  uf  the  high  mountains,  which  are 
the  two  principal  causes  of  the  variations  of  the 
wind  from  the  former  general  rule  ;  for  if  a 
country  lying  near  the  sun  prove  to  be  flat,  sandy, 
and  low  laud,  such  us  the  deserts  of  Libya  are 
usually  reported  to  be,  the  heat  occasioned  by  the 
reflexion  of  the  sun's  beams  and  the  retention 
of  it  in  the  sand,  is  incredible  to  those  who  have 
Dot  felt  it;  by  which  the  air  being  exceedingly 
rarefied,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cooler  and 
more  dense  air  should  run  thitherwards,  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
came  why,  near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  wind 
always  sets  in  upon  the  land,  blowing  westerly 
[instead  of  easterly,  there  being  sufficient  reason 
I  to  believe  that  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  are  pro- 
f  iligiously  hot,  since  the  northern  borders  of  it  were 
•overy  intemiierale,  as  to  give  th*?  ancients  caa-"* 
to  conclude  tnal  all  beyond  the  tropics  was  un 
inhabitable  by  excess  of  heat. 

IBl.  Mr.  Clare,  m  his  Motion  of  Huids,  p 
302,  mentions  a  familiar  experiment,  that  serves 
to  illustrate  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  alternate 
course  of  land  and  sea  breezes.  Fill  a  large 
dish  with  cold  water,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
place  a  water-plale,  filled  with  warm  water :  the 
first  will  represent  the  ocean,  the  other  an  island, 
rarefying  the  air  above  it.  Then  holding  a  wax- 
candle  over  the  cold  water,  blow  it  out,  and  the 
smoke  will  be  seen,  in  a  still  place,  to  move 
toward  the  warm  plate,  and,  rising  over,  it  will 
point  the  course  of  the  air  (and  also  of  vapor) 
from  sea  to  land.  And  if  the  ambient  water  be 
warmed,  and  the  plate  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  the  smoking  wick  of  a  candle  held  over  the 
plate,  the  contrary  will  happen. 

1B2.  From  the  same  cause  it  happens,  that 
there  are  so  constant  calms  in  that  same  part  of 
the  ocean,  called  the  rams;  for  this  tract  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  between  the  westerly  winds 
blowing  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  easterly 
trade  winds  blowing  to  the  westward  of  it;  the 
tendency  of  the  air  here  is  indifferent  to  either, 
•nd   $o  standi   in    equilibrio   between    both ; 


and  the  weight  of  the  incumbent 
being  diminished  by  the  continual  com 
blowing  from  hence,  is  the  reason  tl 
here  holds  not  the  copious  vapor  it 
lets  It  fall  in  so  frequent  rains. 

183.  But,  as  the  cold  and  dense  air,' 
of  its  greater  gravity,  preMes  upon  tli* 
rarefied,  it  is  demonstrable  that  this  Utte 
ascend  in  a  continued  stream  u  fast  as  i 
fies ;  and  that,  being  ascended,  it  miut^ 
itself  to  preserve  the  equilibnum  ;  thid 
contrary  current,  the  upper  air  must  hot 
those  parts  where  the  greatest  heat  is :  « 
kind  of  circulation,  the  north-east  im 
below  will   be  attended  with   a  soutb< 
wind  above ;  and  the  south-east  with 
west  wind  above. 

184.  That  this  is  more  than  a  bar«c( 
the  almost  instantaneous  change  of  the 
the  opposite  point,  which  is  frequently 
passing  the  limits  of  the  trade-wind 
strongly  to  assure  us ;  but  that  which 
confirms  this  hypothesis  is  the  phenoinei 
ronnsoons,  by  this  means  most  easily  sol 
without  it  hardly  explicable. 

18.5.  Supposing,  therefore,  such  a  d 
as  above,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  tot 
ward  of  the  Indian  Ocean  there  is 
land,  within  the  usual  limits  of  the  h 
30°  ;  VIZ.  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Ice, 
the  same  reason  as  the  Medlterrar>ean 
Africa,  are  subject  to  InsufTerable  bean 
sun  IS  to  the  north,  passing  nearly  verlj 
yet  are  temperate  enough  when  the  M 
moved  towards  the  other  tropic,  be 
ridge  of  mountains  at  some  distance 
land,  said  to  be  frequently  in  winter, 
with  snow,  over  which  tlie  air,  as  it  f 
needs  be  much  chilled.  Hence  itui 
the  air  coming,  according  to  the  gt 
out  of  the  north-east,  to  the  Indian  Sei^ 
times  hotter,  sometimes  colder,  than  ih 
by  this  circulation,  is  returned  out  of  I 
west;  and,  by  consequence. sumKioiM 
current,  or  wind,  is  from  the  oortti-«l 
times  from  the  south-west. 

186.  That  this  h.is  no  other   caBM 
from  the  times  in  which  these  winds  ■ 
April;  when  the  sun  begins  to  warmth 
tries   to   the   north,   the   soutlt-wtst    i 
begin,  and  blow,  during  the  hral 
when  the  sun  being  retired,  and 
ing  cooler  northward,  and  the  ' 
the  south,  the  north-east  winds  enter, 
all   the  winter  till  April  again, 
doubtedly,  from  the  same  princiL 
southward  of  the  equator,  in  part 
Ocean,  the  north-west  winds  »ucce«>l 
east,  when  the  sun  draws  near  the  iro[ 
pncom.      Philosophical  Ttaiuactioiii, 
or  Abridgement,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

187.  Some  philosophers,  disaati 
Halley'i  theory  above  recited,  or  ool 
sufficient  for  explaining  the  varii 
of  the  wind,  have  had  recounie  t»{ 
viz.  the  graviution  of  the  earth 
sphere  towards  the  sun  and 
tides  are  confessedly  owing. 
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Ivliicli  : 


I 


1M.  V'rom  the  lavrs  of  univenal  attraction  it 

taa   been    inferred    that   these   celestial   bodies 

Brut  act  upon  the  atmosphere,  or  tiiat  they  must 

gcctiton   a  flux  and   reflux  of  the  atmosphere, 

a  well  as  of  the  ocean.     Uence  it  has  been 

lilcged,  that  though  we  cannot  discover  aiirial 

titi,  of  ebb  or  flow,  by  means  of  the  barometer, 

kccaose  columns  of  air  uf  unequal  height,  but 

difennt  density,  may  have  the  same  pressure  or 

«cntbt ;  yet  the  protuberance  in  the  atmosphere, 

' '  '   is  continually  following  the  moon,  must, 

ny,  of  course  produce  a  motion  in  all  parts, 

»o  produce  a  wind  more  or  less  to  every 

r,  which,  conspiring  with  or  counteracted  by 

•  inds  arising  from  other  causes,  makes  them 

:er   or   less.      Several   dissertations  to   this 

were   published,   on   occasion   of  the 

proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 

I,  lor  the  year  1746. 

190.  Although  the  atmospherical  air  is  much 

Tarable  than  water,  and  the  action  of  the 

■od  moon  upon  it  becomes  much  less  appa- 

10  Its,  because  they  must  frequently  concur 

'«itli   Of   b«   counteracted    by   the   much   more 

p»«r«rfiil  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and 

re,  of  winds,   &c.,  so  that  their   action 

the  barometer  has  been  long  disputed  and 

denied,  yet,  that  the  moon  in  particular,  as 

vcM  as  the  sun,  has  such  an  action  has  been  for 

a  ccovletable  time  surmised  ;  and  of  late  years 

ii  hm  been  in  a  degree  observed  and  rendered 

MMsble  by  means  of  very  accurate  and  long- 

CMMiirocd  barometrical   observations,   and  per- 

«ti*«d  only  by  taking  a  mean  of  tbe  observations 

'xi  many  years. 

100.  Toaldo,    the    learned    astronomer    of 
aa,  after  a  variety  of  observations  made  in 

,llie  course  of  several  yean,  found  reason  to  as* 
iml,  ceteris  panbui,  at  the  time  of  the  moon's 
m,  tlie  mercury  in  the  barometer  rises 
105  of  an  inch  higher  than  at  the  peri- 
Ihat  at  the  time  of  the  quadratures  the 
ry  stands  0-008  of  an  inch  higher  than  at 
time  of  the  syiygies ;  and  that  it  stands 
(^032  of  an  inch  higher  when  the  moon  in  each 
kuMtion  comes  nearest  to  our  zenith  (meaning 
riw  tenith  of  Padua,  wher«  the  observations 
■an  made),  than  when  it  goes  furthest  from  it. 
Jeamal  de«  Sciences  Utiles. 

101.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Philoso- 
pbital  Magazine  there  is  a  paper  of  L.  Howard, 
atq.,  which  contains  several  curious  observations 
lliiiliit  10  this  subject.      This  gentleman  found, 

from  his  own  observations,  and  from  an 
of  the  Meleorolocical  Journal  of 
Roral  Society,  which  is  published  annually 
id  llie  Philosophical  Transactions,  that  the  moon 
'  a  manifest  action  upon  the  barometer.  *  It 
,'  be  says, '  to  me  evident,  that  tbe  atmo- 
_  is  nibject  to  a  periodical  change  of  gra- 
',  by  whicn  the  barometer,  on  a  mean  of  ten 
yaan,  is  depressed  at  least  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
white  the  moon  is  passing  from  the  quarters  to 
ifce  htl  and  new;  and  elevated, in  the  same  pro- 
paition,  during  the  return  to  the  quarter.'  A 
ptcal  fidi  of  the  barometer  generally  takes  place 
Dtlbre  high  tides,  especially  at  the  t:me  of  new 
or  (iill  moor. 

91.  The  canaes,  it  is  said,  ivhich  render  the 


diurnal  tide  of  the  atmosphere  insensible  to  lu, 
may  be  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  the  inter- 
fertnce  of  the  much  more  powerful  effects  of 
heal,  cold,  vapors,  &c. 

193.  It  has  been  calculated  by  D'Alembert, 
from  the  general  theory  of  gravitation,  that  the 
influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  daily  mo- 
tions is  sufficient  to  produce  a  continual  east 
wind  about  the  equator.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  we  may  reckon  three  principal  daily 
tides,  viz.  two  arising  from  the  attractions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  third  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  alone :  all  which  sometimes  combine  toge- 
ther, and  form  a  prodigious  tide. 

194.  In  corroboration  of  the  opinion  of  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  principally  of  the 
muon,  in  the  production  of  wind,  we  must  like- 
wise mention  the  observations  of  Bacon,  Gas- 
sendi.  Dampier,  Halley,  &c.  ;  namely,  that  the 
periods  of  the  year  most  likely  to  have  high  winds 
are  the  Iwo  equinoxes  ;  that  storms  are  more 
frequent  at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,  espe- 
cially those  new  and  full  moons  which  happen 
about  the  equinoxes  ;  that,  at  periods  otherwise 
calm,  a  small  breeze  takes  place  at  the  time  of 
high  water;  and  that  a  small  movement  in  the 
atmosphere  is  generally  perceived  a  short  lime 
after  trie  noon  and  the  midnight  of  each  day. 

195.  M.  Muschenbioeck,  however,  will  not 
allow  that  tlie  attraction  of  the  moon  is  the  cause 
of  the  general  wind  ;  because  the  east  wind  does 
not  follow  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  more  than 
twenty-four  changes,  to  which  it  would  be  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  a  year  instead  of  two.  lo- 
trod.  ad.  Phil.  Nat.  vol.  li.  p.  1102. 

196.  Some  action  in  the  production  of  wind 
may  also  be  derived  from  volcanoes,  fermenta- 
tions, evaporations,  and  especially  from  the  con- 
densation of  vapors  ;  for  we  find  that,  in  rainy 
weather,  a  considerable  wind  frequently  precedes 
the  approach  of  every  single  cloud,  and  that  the 
wind  subsides  as  soon  as  the  cloud  has  passed 
over  our  zenith. 

197.  Wherever  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes  are  constantly  more  predominant,  as  the 
heat  of  the  sun  within  the  tropics,  there  4  cer- 
tain direction  of  the  wind  is  more  constant;  and 
where  different  causes  interfere  at  different  and 
irregular  periods,  as  In  those  places  winch  are 
considerably  distant  from  the  torrid  zone,  there 
the  winds  are  more  changeable  and  uncertain. 

198.  In  short,  whatever  disturbs  the  equili- 
brium of  the  atmosphere,  viz.  the  equal  density 
or  quantity  of  air  at  equal  distances  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  whatever  accumulates  the 
air  in  one  place,  and  diminishes  it  in  other 
place*,  roust  occasion  a  wind  both  in  disturbing 
and  in  restoring  that  equilibrium,  as  above  staled. 

199.  Mr.  Henry  r.eles,  apprehending  Uial  the 
suo's  rarefying  of^llie  air  cannot  simply  be  tlie 
cause  of  all  the  regular  and  irregular  motions 
which  we  find  in  the  atmosphere,  ascribes  them 
to  another  cause,  viz.  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
vapor  and  exhalation,  attended  by  the  electrical 
fire  or  fluid ;  and  on  this  principle  he  has  cn- 
deavoiv^  to  explain  at  large  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  weather  and  baroioeler.  Pnitoso- 
p'  ical  Transactions,  vol.  »lix.  urt.  2S,  p,  l'i4. 
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300.  M.  Rrisson  (Principes  de  Physique)  tiUo 
ij  of  opinion  ihat  electricity  is  tlie  principal 
and  more  general  cause  wliicli  produces  winds  ; 
but  Mr.  Cavallo  i:i  of  a  difTerent  opinion. 

201 .  After  makini;  various  observations  on  the 
nature  and  theory  of  winds,  Dr.  Darwin  recapi- 
tulates his  opinions  in  the  following  matter.  1. 
The  north-east  wind  consists  of  air  flowing  from 
the  north,  where  it  seems  to  be  occasionally 
produced ;  and  has  an  apparent  direction  from 
the  east,  owing  to  its  not  having  acquired  in  its 
journey  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. These  winds  are  analojious  to  the  trade- 
winds  between  the  tropics,  and  frequently  con- 
tinue in  the  vernal  months  for  four  or  six  weeks 
together,  with  a  high  barometer,  and  fair  and 
frojty  weather.  They  sometimes  consist  of  south- 
west air,  which  had  passed  bjr  us  or  over  us, 
driven  hack  by  a  new  accumulation  of  air  in  the 
I  north  ;  and  they  continue  but  a  day  or  two,  and 
are  attended  with  rain. 

2.  The  south-west  wind  consists  of  air  flow- 
ing from  the  south,  and  seems  occasionally  ab- 

■(■orbed  at  its  arrival  to  the  more  northern  lati- 
'iudes.  It  has  a  real  direction  from  the  west, 
owing  to  its  not  having  lost  in  its  journey  the 
greater  velocity  it  had  acquired  from  the  earth's 
surface  from  whence  it  came.  These  winds  are 
analogous  lo  the  monsoon,  between  the  tropics, 
and  frequently  continue  for  four  or  six  weeks 
together,  with  a  low  barometer,  and  rainy  wea- 
ther. They  sometimes  consist  of  north-east  air, 
which  had  passed  by  us,  and  which  becomes 
retrograde  by  a  commencing  deficiency  of  air  in 
the  north.  These  winds  continue  but  a  day  or 
two,  attended  with  severe  frost,  with  a  sinking 
barometer;  their  cold  being  increased  by  their 
expansion  as  they  return  into  an  incipient  va- 
cancy. 

3.  The  north-west  wind  consists  first  of  south- 
west winds  which  have  been  passed  over,  been 
bent  down,  and  driven  back  towards  the  south 
by  newly  generated  northern  air.  They  con- 
tinue but  a  day  or  two,  and  are  attended  with 
rain  or  clouds.  They  consist  of  north-east  winds 
bent  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  having  there  acquired  a  greaier 
velocity  from  the  earth's  surface  are  frosty  and 
fair.  They  consist  of  north-east  winds  formed 
into  a  vertical  eddy,  not  a  spiral  one,  'with  frost 
or  fair. 

4.  The  north  winds  consist  first  of  air  flowing 
slowly  from  the  north,  so  that  they  acquire  the 
velocity  of  the  earth's  surface  as  they  approach 
it ;  they  are  fair  or  frosty,  but  seldom  occur. 
They  con.sist  of  retrograde  south  winds ;  these 
continue  but  a  day  or  two,  are  preceded  by 
south-west  winds,  and  are  generally  succeeded  by 
north-east  winds,  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  the 
barometer  rising. 

5.  The  south  winds  consist  first  of  air  slowly 
flowing  from  the  south,  losing  their  previous 
westerly  velocity  by  the  friction  of  the  earth's 
surface  as  they  approach  it ;  they  are  moist,  but 
•eldom  occur.  Tney  consist  of  retrograde  north 
winds;  these  continue  but  a  day  or  two, and  are 
orcceded  by  north-east  winds,  and  are  generally 
succeeded  by  soiith-weit  winds,  colder,  and  the 
tjaromeier  sinking. 


6.  The  east  winds  consist  of  air  bn 
lily   fiom    the   north,  and    not  im|Kd 
southward,  owing   to  a   sudden 
sorption  of  air  in  the  northern  resiont] 
very  cold,  the  barometer  high,  and  arel 
succeeded  by  south-west  winds. 

7.  The  west  winds  consii-t  of  airj 
hastily  from  the  south,  and  checked 
ceeding  farther  to  the  uorth,  by  a  be^^ia 
duction  of  air  in  the  northern  regions; 
warm  and  moist,  and  generally  succeed 
north-east  winds.  Tliey  consist  of  aii 
downwards  from  the  higher  regions  of  i 
sphere;  if  this  air  be  from  the 
brought  hastily,  it  becomes  a  wind  of  ( 
city,  moving  perhaps  sixty  miles  in 
and  is  warm  and  rainy  ;  if  it  consists  oFI 
air  bent  down  it  is  of  less  velocity,  aiidj 

202.  Various  other  interesting  i 
reflections  on  winds  may  be  seen  " 
the  Botanic  Garden,  by  the  same  ' 

203.  The  industry  of  some  late  writers 
brought  the  theory  of  the  production  and  i 
of  winds  to  somewhat  of  a  mathemalical  d 
siration,  we  shall  here  give  it  the  reader 
form  : —  ~ 

204.  If  the  ipriog  of  the  air  1 
any  place,  more  than  in  the  adjoii      ^  , 
wind  will  blow  llirough  the  place  where 
minution  ii. 

For,  1.  Since  the  air  endeavours,  by  it> 
force,  to  expand  itself  every  way  ;  if  thai 
be  less  in  one  place  tlian  another,  tlie  el 
the  more  against  the  less  elastic  will  be  | 
than  the  etfort  of  the  latter  apainst  the  i 
The  less  elastic  air,  therefore,  will  resitt  i 
force  than  it  is  urged  by  tlie  more  eb 
quenlly  the  less  clastic  will  be  driven  l 
place,  and  the  more  elastic  will  sue 
now,  the  excess  of  the  snriug  of  the  ma 
above  that  of  the  less  elastic  air,  be 
occasion  a  little  alteration  in  the  bar 
motion  both  of  the  air  expelled,  and  i 
succeeds  it,  wilt  become  sensible,  i.  e.  i 
be  a  wind. 

2.  Hence,  since  the  spring  of  the  air  me 
as  the  compressing  weight  increases,  i 
pressed  air  is  denser  than  lit  less 
all  winds  blow  into  rarer  ait  out  oi  a  pb 
with  a  denser. 

3.  Wherefore,  since  a  denser  air  U  i 
heavier  tlian  a  rarer,  an  extraordinary  til 
of  the  air  in  any  place  must  be  auto ' 
extraordinary  winds  or  stortns.     Now, 
ordinary  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
showing  an  extraordinary  liKnlneat^ 
sphere,  it  is  no  wonder  if  that  fon 

UAIItMETER. 

4.  If  the  air  be  suddenly  condenied  t> 

filace,  its  spring  will  be  suddenly  dimioii 
lence,  if  tins  diminution  be  great  moa\ 
alfect  the  barometer,  lliere  will  a  wiad 
through  the  condensed  air. 

5.  But  since  the  air  cannot  be  ntddenlj 
densed,  unless  it  have  liefure  been  mudiai 
there  will  a  wind  blow  through  lb*  tk, 
cools,  after  having  been  violently  bcslML 

6.  In  like  ni.inner,  if  air  be  suddenl)  i 
its  spring  is  suddenly  men 
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m  thraugli  the  conliguoui  air,  not  acted 

Ih*  nrrfyins;  force.     A  wind,  lliorefore, 

I  blow  out  of  a  place  in  wliicti  the  air  is  sud- 

nrciicd  ;  and  on  thij  principle,  in  all  pro- 

litv,  it  II,  tlut, 

since  Die  sun's  power  in  rarefying  the  air 

10U5,  II  mutt  necessarily  have  a  great  in- 

^  on  the  K«neralion  of  winds. 

Most  caves  are  found  to  emit  wind,  either 

or  l<>t>i.     M.  Muschenbroerk  has  enume' 

a  v<nety  of  causes  that  produce  windii, 

J  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  on  its  surface, 

•Imosphere,  and  above  it.     See  Ititr.  ad 

^  RM.  rot.  ii.  p.  1 1 IC,  &c. 

'  rising  and  changing  of  the  wind  are 
I  expenmenially ,  by  means  of  weather- 
ed on  the  tops  of  houses,  &c.     But 
t  onlj  indicate  what  passes  about  their  own 
or  oeir  llie  surface  of  the  earth  :  VVolBui 
BJ^  (roni  obserrntioni  of  several  years, 
higher  winds,  which  drive  the  clouds, 
nt  from  the  lower  ones,  which  move 
er-cocks  .     And  Dt  Derham  obserres 
un;  Dot  unlike  tliis.     Phys.  Tbeol.  lib.  i. 

>  author  last  mentioned  relates,  upon 

Mrera'   series  of  oWrvalions  made 

'  wtnds  in  divers  countries,  viz.  England, 

SwiUerlaiid.   Italy,   France,  New  £ng- 

,  ftc,  thai  the  winds  in  those  several  places 

I  Igree  ;  but  when  they  do  it  is  commonly 

*    '  are  strong,  and  of  long  continuance 

I  i|iMrter  ;  and  more,  he  thinks,  in  the 

1  easterly  than  in  other  points.  Also, 

;  wind  in  one  place  is  oftentimes  a 

another,  or  moderate,  accordint;  as 

are  nearer,  or  more  remote.     Phil. 

>0r  ;iiiil  321. 

only  air  in  motion,  and  air 

'  10  the  laws  of  other  fluids, 

*j  be  Kvularly  brought  to  a  precise 

thus,  'The  ratio  of  the  specific 

r  any  other  fluid  to  that  of  air,  together 

'  space  that  fluid,  impelled  by  the  pres- 

Uw  air,  moves  in  any  given  time,  being 

•V  can    determine   the   space   tlirough 

t  air  itself,  acted  on  by  the  same  force, 

I  in  the  »umc  imie,"     Hy  this  rule  : — 

he  »|iecilic  craviiy  of  air  is  lo  that  of 

■  fluid  ;  so,  rr<  i|)rocally,  is  the  5<niar«  of 

which  ihat  lluid,  luipcllcd  by  any  force, 

any  itiveii  lime,  lo  tlie  s<)uare  of  the 

^h  tiie  air,  by  the  same  impulse,  will 

I'.'    <.im«  time.     Supposing,  therefore, 

I  itii.  specific  gravity  of  that  ottier  fluid 

OhI  of  kir,  to  be  =:  —  ;  the  space  described 

Mhc  flai<i  lo  be  called  t ;  and  that  which  the 
rviUdacribc  by  the  tame  impulse  t.    Tlie 


ilence,  if  weaup- 

waiu  impelled  by  the  given  force  to  move 

0  h*f  in  >  ^rnnd  of  time,  then  will  t  =  2  ;  and, 
nr  thr  >  riiy  of  water  tothe  air  is  »« 
|>|o  I,  '  VI  6  —  800, and  r  =  1  ;  coii- 
twsitly,  J  —  J  SUA)  +  4  =  ^T(200  =  57  feet 
ff«.     The  velocity  of  the  wind,  therefore,  lo 

1  v/  water  moved  by  the  urn*  pow«r,  will  bt 
Vol.   XVII. 


as  57  lo  i :  t.  e.  if  water  move  two  feet  in  a  >e>. 
cond,  l)ie  wind  will  Hy  57  leel. 

2.  Add,  that  i  =  V'    ~7~»  and  iheicfone tlie 
b 

space  any  fluid,  impelled  b»  iny  impression, 
moves  in  any  time,  is  determined  by  finding  a 
fourth  proportional  to  the  two  numbers  lhat  ex- 
press the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  iwn 
fluids,  and  the  square  of  the  space  the  wind 
moves  in,  in  the  given  time.  The  square  rooi  nf 
that  fourth  proportional  is  the  space  required, 
M.  Mariolte,  e.  gr.  found,  by  various  cxpcriinen'.?. 
that  a  prciiy  strong  wind  moves  24  feet  in  a 
second  of  lime  ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  \M0  in  a 
minute  ;  i.  e.  at  ihe  rate  of  somewhat  mure  lli;in 
16  miles  in  an  hour :  wheref  le,  if  the  space 
which  tlic  water,  acted  on  by  the  same  force  as 
the  air.  will  descnlie  in  the  same  lime,  be  re- 
quired :  then  will  r  =  I,  x  —  24,  fr  =  800; 

and  we  shall  find  i  :=  v/  — ^?1ne*rly-  Der- 

ham  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  very 
great  storms  al  CO  feet  per  second ;  and  de  la 
Coadaiuine  al  90  i  feet  |iei  stcond. 

S,  •  The  velwity  of  wind  betng  given,  to  de- 
leimiiie  the  pressure  required  to  produce  tliai 
velocity  ;■  we  have  this  rule.  The  space  ih.- 
wind  moves  in  one  second  of  time  is  to  the  height 
a  fluid  IS  to  be  raised  in  an  empty  tube,  in  order 
to  have  a  pressure  capable  of  producing  lhat 
velocity,  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  to  that  of  ihe  air.  and  of 
quadruple  the  altitude  a  body  descends  in  the 
first  second  of  time,  to  the  aforesaid  space  of  tha 
air. 

208,  Suppose,  e.  gr.,  the  space  llirough  which 

the  air  moves  in  a  second,  a  =  24  feel,  or  2Ha 

inches;  call  the  altitude  of  ihe  fluid  i ;  and  the 

.     h       800  X  14        11200 

ratio  of  mercury  lo  air  — — . :=  — - —  ; 

c  1  1 

and  the  altitude  through  which  a  body  descends 

in  the  first  second  of  lime,  Irt  feet  1  inch;  then, 

by  the  theorem,  we  shall  have  2BB  :  *  ;;  1 I20O 

X  76a  :  288,and  conscquenlly  i  =,|;oox7C2 
^  '01,  &c.,  of  an  inih.  Hence  we  see  why  » 
small  but  sudden  change  in  the  barometer  is  fol- 
lowed with  nolciil  winds.  See  an  account  of  the 
principle  upon  which  these  calculations  are 
founded  under  the  ariitle  Wjira. 

209.  When  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  noi 
perpendiculur,  but  oblique  to  the  suiface  of  the 
solid,  then  the  force  of  the  former  upon  the  latter 
will  not  be  so  great  as  when  the  impulse  is 
direct,  and  that  for  reasons  winch  arc  easily  de- 
rived from  the  theory  of  the  resolution  and  cum- 
position  of  forces,  and  from  the  theory  of  direct 
and  oblique  impulses.  In  sliort,  the  gcoeial 
proposition  for  compound  imptdscs  is,  that  the 
effective  impulse  is  as  the  surface,  as  the  square 
of  tlie  air's  velocity,  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of 
Ihe  angle  of  incidence,  and  as  the  sine  of  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  solid's  motion  to  the  direcliori  of 
Ihe  impulse,  jointly  ;  for  Ihe  alteration  of  every 
one  of  tliese  quantities  wilt  alter  the  effvcl  i:i 
Ihe  same  propoiiion.  But  thrse  general  rulrs, 
as.ws  liare  already  more  than  once  observed,  are 
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subject  to  great  varit.tions ;  so  that  their  results 
tfltlom  coincide  willi  tliose  of  actuni  experi- 
meiils. 

210.  P1iilo»oph'?r4  li;ive  ineil  vatioiu  metliods 
for  determining  (lie  vclucily  of  the  wind,  which 
i<i  very  ditTcrenl  al  different  times.  The 
method  used  by  Dr.  Detliam  was  that  of  let- 
ting light  downy  feathers  fly  in  the  wind,  and 
accurately  observing  the  distance  to  which  they 
were  carried  in  any  number  of  half  seconds. 
Tliis  method  he  preferred  to  that  of  Dr.  Hooke'i 
mola  alata,  or  pneumatica.  (See  Phil,  Trans.  No. 

IS4,  and  Birch  s  Hist.  Rny.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  225.) 
I.  He  tells  us  that  he  thus  measured  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  in  the  great  storm  of  August,  1705,  and 
by  many  experiments  found  that  it  moved  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-three  feet  per  half  second,  or  of 
forty-five  miles  per  hour  ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  the  most  vehement  wind  (as  that  of  Novem- 
ber, 1703)  does  not  fly  at  the  rate  of  above  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  per  hour.  Phil.  Tians.  No,  313, 
or  Abr.  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 

211.  Mr.  Brice  observes  that  experiments  with 
feathersare  subject  touncerlainty  :  as  they  seldom 
or  ever  describe  a  straight  line,  but  describe  a 
sort  of  spirals,  moving  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
rising;  lo  very  different  altitudes  in  their  progress. 
He,  therefore,  considers  the  motion  of  a  cloud, 
iir  its  shadow,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  a 
much  more  accurate  measure  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  In  this  way  he  found  that  the  wind, 
in  a  considerable  storm,  moved  at  the  rate  of 
C2'9  miles  per  hour ;  and  that,  when  it  blew  a 
fresh  gale,  it  moved  in  the  same  lime  about 
twenty-one  miles ;  and  that  in  a  small  breeze  the 

viiid  moved  at  the  rale  of  99  miles   per  hour. 
[Phil,  Tnns.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  226. 

212.  But  it  has  been  observed  by  Carallo  and 
Others,  that  this  method  is  very  fallacious,  partly 

[  because  it  is  not  known  whether  the  clouds  do 
Br  do  not  move  exactly  with  the  air  in  which  they 
float ;  and  partly  because  the  velocity  of  the  air 
in  the  region  where  the  clouds  float  is  by  no 
means  the  same  with  that  of  the  air  which  is 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is  some- 
limes  quite  contrary  to  it,  as  indicated  by 
the  motion  of  the  clouds  themselves.  Others 
have  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  the 
changes  elfejied  by  it  upon  the  motion  of  sound, 
which  roust  of  course  he  very  inacuratc.  A  very 
simple  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  is  that  which  M.  Coulomb  f  Mem.  de  I' 
Acad.  Roy.  1781,  p.  70)  employed  iri  his  expe- 
riments on  wind-mills,  because  it  requires  nei- 
ther the  aid  of  instruments  nor  the  trouble  of 
calculation.  Two  persons  were  placed  on  a 
small  elevation,  at  the  distance  of  150  feet  from 
one  another,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and, 
while  the  one  observed,  the  other  measured  the 
lime  which  a  small  and  light  feather  employed 
in  removing  through  this  space.  The  distance 
between  the  two  persons,  divided  by  the  number 
of  seconds,  gave  the  velocity  of  the  wind  per 
second.  The  best  method,  says  Cavallo,  of  mca- 
luring  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  i«  by  observing 
the  velocity  of  the  snioke  of  a  low  chimney,  or 
by  estimating  the  effect  it  produces  upon  certain 
bodies,  and  thus  may  be  actermine<l  ils  force  as 
wtll  as  its  velocity.     We  shall  here  observe  that 


from  the  concurrrncc  of  experimeiits  q 
various  instruments,  and  din^rmt  modi 
culalion,  it  has  been  infeired,  thai  in  ei 
air,  of  the  ilvnoinlnations  which  arc  e^i 
the  fourth  column  of  the  annexed  labU 
moves  al  the  rate  of  so  many  feel  per  1 
are  expressed  in  the  kecond  column, 
many  miles  per  hour  as  ai«  expressed  ll 
column. 

213.  A  Table  of  the  different  velociliesa 
of  the  winds,  constructed  by  Mr.  lU 
great   care,  fi-om  a  considerable    numl 
facts  and  experimenti,  and  commii 
Mr.  Smeaton,  and  first  published  b; 
llie    fifty-first   volume   of    the    PI 
Transactions. 


Velocity  of  the 
Wind. 


Miles 
in  one 
hour. 


too 


=:  Feet  in 

one 

second. 


Perpendi- 
cular force 
onlui.  ft. 
in  avoir- 
dupois 
pounds. 
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2 1 4.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  as  th*  *q« 
its  velocity,  us  Mr.  F'erguson  has  shown  I 
periments  on  the  whirling-table ;  and  i 
rate  velocities  this  will  hold  very  near); 
this  principle  the  numbers  in  the  ibir 
are  calculated.  The  proposition  op 
this  column  has  been  formed  seen 
the  impulse  of  a  current  of  air,  stnktn 
dicularly  upon  a  given  siirfitre,  with 
velocity,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
air  which  has  that  surface  for  its 
its  height  the  space  through  which  a  ' 
fiill,  in  order  lo  acquire  that  velocity  ofj 

215.  It  is  observ•^l,  with  '«Ca<dj 
that  the  evidence  for  those  numli 
velocity  of  tlie  wind  rx<-<-i<l«  fifiv 
does  not  seem  of  equ 
those  of  fifty  miles,  oi  v 
li.  p.  165. 

210.  As  the  winds  of  ihe  torrid 
several  important  paniculan  froa  i 
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'  witlioul  the  tropici,  we  sliall  first  describe 
R,  umI  aAerwarJs   tliose   o(  the    temperate 

I.  In  tliose  parts  of  tlie  Atlantic  mid 
oceans  which  lie  nearest  the  equator, 
I  IS  a  regular  wind  durint;  the  whole  year 
,  the  trade-wind.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
it   blows  from  the  north-east,   varyin(; 
dUt  a  point  or  two  towards  the  north  or 
DU  oo  the  south  side  of  it,  from  the  south- 
I  diaiigiog  sometimes  in  the  same  manner 
'  i  ibc  south  or  east    The  space  included 
<««!n  2''  an^  5°  of  N.  lat.  is  the  internal  limit 
two  winds.    There  the  winds  can  nei- 
be  aaid  to  blow  from  the   north  nor  die 
k ;  calms  are  frequent,  and  violent  storms. 
•pace  vanes  a  little  in   latitude  as  the  sun 
I  either  of  the  tropics. — In  the  Atlantic 
1  the  trade  winds  extend   farther  north   on 
encan  than  on  the  iV/rican  coast ;  and,  as 
Dce  westward,  they   become  gradually 
Briy,  and  decrease  in  strength.     Their 
>  diminishes  likewise  as  we  approach  their 
;  boundaries.     It  has  been  remarked,  also, 
j  as  the  sun  approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
'•east   winds   become   gradually   more 
»ty,  and  the  north-east  « inds  more  easter- 
ly  the  contrary  takes  place  when  the 
sroaching;  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
I  trade  uiiid   blows  constantly  in  the 
an  from  10"  of  S.  lat.  to  near  30°: 
Rb  the  northward   of  this  the  winds  change 
•IX  months,  and  blow  directly  opposite  to 
foriDer  cour.<e.    These   regular  winds  are 
monsoons,  from  the  Malay  word  moossin, 
Itignifies  'a  season.'   When  they  shift  their 
fariable  winds  and  violent  storms  suc- 
j  which  last  for  a  month  and  frequently  lon- 
I  and  during  that  lime  it  is  dangerous  for 

I  to  continue  at  sea. 

Iv.  The  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean  may 

to  two  ;  one  on  the  north  and  ano- 

llhc  louth  side  of  the  equator ;  which  ex- 

t  Aom  Africa  to  tlie  longitude  of  New   Hol- 

aod   the  east  coast  of  China,  and   which 

'  partial  changes  in   particular  places  from 

ition  and  inflection  of  the  neighbouring 

Between  3°  and   10"  of  S.  lat.  the  south- 

luadowind  continues  from  April  to  October ; 

'uring  the  rest  of  the  year  the  wind  blows 

the   nnrth-wnl.      Between   Sumatra   and 

I  llolLan'l  tills  monsoon  blows  from  the  south 

;  out  summer  months,  approaching  gradu- 

(lo  tl<  >i  as  wc  advance  towards  the 

I  o(  ^  >d  ;  it  changes  about  the  end 

rpKrnii  <[,  .iMii  lonlinues  in  the  opposite  di- 

>  till  April.     Uctwcen  Africa  and   Mada- 

its  direction  is  influenced  by  the  coast; 

I  Uowt  from  the  north-east  from  October  to 

U,  and  during  the  rest  of  tlie  year  from  the 

k-atal. 

Om  all  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  north- 

1  of  1*  S.  lat.,  the  north-east  trade-wind  blows 

October  lu  April,  and  a  «outh-w«st  wind 

I  Aptiltn  October.     From  Itorneo.  along  ihe 

I  nf  Malacca  and  as  far  as  China,  this  niuii- 

M  mmaatt  blows  nearly  from  the  south, 

rAom  the  north  by  east.     Near  the 


coast  of  Africa,  lietwccn  ISIoumbique  and  Capo 
Guardafeu,  the  winds  are  irregular  during  tfii* 
whole  year,  owing  to  the  ditfereiit  monsoons 
which  surround  the  particular  place. — Monsoona 
are  likewise  regular  in  the  Ked  Sea;  between 
April  and  October  they  blow  from  the  north- 
west, and  during  the  other  months  from  the 
south-east,  keeping  constantly  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Arabia. 

220.  Monsoons  are  not  altogether  confined 
to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
between  Cape  St.  Augustine  and  the  islaml  of 
St.  Catherine,  the  wind  blows  between  Septem- 
ber and  April  from  the  east  or  north-east,  and 
between  April  and  September  from  the  south- 
west.— The  bay  of  Panama  is  the  only  place  on 
the  west  side  of  a  great  continent  where  the  wind 
shifts  regularly  at  diflereot  seasons:  there  it  is 
easterly  between  September  and  March ;  but 
between  March  and  September  it  blows  chiefly 
from  the  south  and  south-west. 

221.  Such  in  general  is  the  direction  of  (he 
winds  in  the  torrid  zone  all  over  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  but  they  are  subject 
to  particular  exceptions,  which  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  enumerate. — On  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  Cape  Bayador  to  Cape  Verde,  the  winds 
are  generally  nnrtli-wrst ;  from  hence  to  the  is- 
land of  St.  Thomas  near  the  equator  they  blow 
almost  perpendicular  to  the  shore,  bending  gra- 
dually, as  we  advance  louthwards,  first  to  Ihe 
west  and  then  to  the  south-west.  On  the  coast 
of  New  Spam  likewise,  from  California  to  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  the  winds  blow  almost  constant- 
ly from  t)ie  west  or  south-west,  except  dunn; 
May,  June,  and  .Tuly,  when  land  winds  prevail, 
called  hy  the  Spaniards  popogayos.  On  the 
co.Tst  of  Chili  and  Peru,  from  20°  to  30°  S.  lat. 
to  the  equator,  and  on  (he  partllel  coast  of  Africa, 
the  wincf  blows  during  the  wholi  year  from  the 
south,  varying  according  to  the  direction  of  Ihe 
land  towards  which  it  inclines,  and  extendlii'.^ 
much  farther  out  to  sea  on  the  American  th.iii 
the  African  coast.  Tlie  trade  winds  arc  also  in- 
terrupteJ  sometimes  by  westerly  winds  in  the 
Bay  of  Campeachy  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

222.  \a  to  the  countries  between  the  tropica, 
we  are  too  little  acquainted  with  them  to  be  ablu 
to  give  a  satisfactory  history  of  their  winds. 

In  all  maritime  countries  between  the  tropics 
of  any  extent,  the  wind  blows  during  a  certaii. 
number  of  hours  every  day  from  the  sea,  and 
during  a  certain  number  towards  the  sea  from 
the  land  ;  these  winds  are  called  the  sea  and 
land  breezes.  The  sia  breeze  generally  sets  in 
about  ten  in  the  forenoon,  and  blows  till  six  in 
the  evening;  at  seven  the  land-breeze  begins, 
and  coDtinues  till  eight  in  the  morning,  when  it 
dies  away.  During  summer  tlic  sea-breeze  is  very 
perceptible  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
oea,  anil  e«en  sometimes  as  far  north  as  Norway. 

223.  In  the  island  of  St.  Lewis  on  the  co;isl  nf 
Africa,  in  16°  N.  lat.,  and  16°  W.  long.,  the  wind 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  the 
middle  of  .luly  to  the  middle  of  Oclobcr,  is  ge- 
nerally b<'twe<-n  tlie  south  and  east ;  during  the 
rest  i^f  the  yt^r  it  is  for  the  most  part  cast  or 
north-east  in  the  morning;  but,:is  the  sun  rises, 
'he  wind  approai  lirs  gnidually  to  the  north,  till 
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about  t.oon  it  gels  to  the  west  of  north,  and  is 
called  a  sea-bteeze.  Someliines  it  shifts  to  the 
enst  OS  the  sun  descends,  and  coolinues  there 
during  ihe  whole  night.  In  February,  March, 
April,  Mny,  and  June,  it  blows  almost  constant- 
ly between  the  north  and  west.  In  the  island  of 
iialama,  which  lies  likewise  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  in  11°  N.  lal.,  the  wind  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  blows  from  the  soulb-west ; 
but  in  November  and  December  a  very  cold 
wind  blows  from  thp  aorth-east. 

224.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bomou,  which  lies 
between  16°  and  20°  N.  lat.,  the  warm  season  is 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  April  by  sultry 
winds  from  the  south-east,  which  bring  along 
with  tliem  a  deluge  of  rain.  In  Kenan,  which  is 
situated  about  25°  N.  lat.,  and  35°  E.  long.,  the 
wind  from  May  to  August  blows  from  the  east, 
(oulh-east,  or  south-west,  and  is  intensely  hot. 

22.5.  In  Abyssinia  the  winds  generally  blow 
from  the  west,  north-west,  north,  and  north-east. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
temper,  and  Octol)er,  the  north  and  north-east 
winds  blow  almost  constantly,  especially  in  the 
morning  and  evening;  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  are  much  mote  frequent  than  any  other 
winds. 

226.  At  Calcutta,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
the  wind  blows  during  January  and  February 
from  the  south-west  and  south ;  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  from  the  south ;  in  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  from  the  south  and  south- 
east;  in  October,  November,  and  December, 
frrtm  the  north-west. — At  Madras  the  most  fre- 
qucrnt  wmds  are  the  north  and  north-east. — At 
Tivoli  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Isles  de  V'aches, 

'  tlie  wind  blows  oftcnest  from  the  south  and 
■outh-east. — From  these  facts  it  appears,  that  in 

I  most  tropical  countries  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted the  wind  generally  blows  from  the 
nearest  ocean,  except  during  the  coldest  months, 
when  it  blows  towards  it. 

227.  II.  In  the  temperate  zones  the  direction 
of  the  winds  is  by  no  means  so  regular  as  be- 
tween the  tropics.  Even  in  the  same  degree  of 
latitude,  we  find  them  often  blowing  in  different 
directions  at  the  same  time;  while  their  cliangifs 
are  frequently  so  sudden  and  so  capricious  ^hat 
to  account  for  them  has  hitherto  been  found  im- 
possible. When  winds  are  violent,  and  continue 
long,  they  generally  extend  over  a  large  tract  of 
country  ;  and  this  is  more  certainly  the  case 
when  they  blow  from  the  north  or  east,  than  from 
any  other  points.  By  the  multiplication  and 
comparison  of  Meteorological  Tables,  some  re- 
gular connexion  between  the  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  in  different  places  may  in  time  be 
observed,  which  will  at  last  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  winds.  It  is  from  such  tables  chiefly 
that  the  following  facts  have  been  collected. 

228.  In  Virginia,  the  prevailing  wirtds  arc  be- 
tween the  south-west,  west,  north,  and  north- 
west ;  the  most  frequent  is  the  south -west,  which 
blows  more  constantly  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, than  at  any  other  season.     The  north-west 

^winds  blow  most  constantly  in  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February. — At  Ipswich, in 
New  F.ngland,  the  prevailing  winds  are  also  be- 
tween the  souili-wcst,  west,  north,  and  north- 


east ;  the  most  frequent  is  the  nortbHI 
at  Cambridge,  in  die  same  provinct^ 
frequent  wind  is  the  soutli-east. — Tb« 
nant  winds  at  New  York  are  the  oorth 
And  in  Nova  Scotia  north-west  winds' 
three-fourths  of  the  year. — The  same  w 
must  frequently  at  Montreal  in  Canad 
Quebec  the  wind  generally  follows  the 
of  the  river  Sl  Lawrence,  blowing  nt 
north-east  or  south-west. — At  Hudson's  j 
erly  winds  blow  for  ttirce-fourths  of  the 
north-west  wind  occasions  the  greal 
but  the  north  and  north-east  are  the 
snow. 

229.  It  appears,  from  these  facts,  ih 
winds  are  most  frequent  over  the  whole 
coast  of  North  America ;  that   in  the 
provinces  south-west  wmds  prcdomt 
tliat  the  north-west  become  grailually 
quent  as  we  approach  the  frigid  tone. 

230.  In  Egypt,  during  part  of  May,' 
ing  June,  July,  August,  and  Sepi 
wind  blows  almost  constantly  from 
varying  sometimes  in  June  to  the 
July  to  the  west  and  the  east :  durii) 
September,  and  in  October  and  Novi 
winds  are  variable,  but  blow  more 
from  the  east  thanauy  otlier  quarter ; 
ber,  January,  and  February,  they  blow 
north,  north-west,  and  west ;  towards 
February  they  dtange  to  the  south, 
quarter  they  continue  till  near  the  end  | 
aunng  the  last  days  of  M;irch,  aod 
they  blow  from  the  south-east,  south,  i 
west,  and  at  last  from  the  east ;  and 
reclion  they  continue  during  a  part  of 

231.  In  the  Mediterranean  llieivmd  bi4 
three-fourths  of  the  year  from  the  nofl 
the  equinoxes  there  is  always  an  ea 
that  sea,  which  is  generally  more  r 
spring  than  in  autumn.  Tliese  obse 
not  apply  to  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  wher| 
seldom  any  winds  except  the  east  and  t 
Bastia,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  the 
wind  is  the  south-west. 

233.  InSyria  the  north  wind  blows  fi 
tnmnal  equinox  to  November ;  during  0 
January,  and  February,  the  winds  bUM 
west  and  south-west ;  in  March  ihry  ' 
south  ;  in  May  from  the  east ;  and  in 
the  norlli.  From  tliis  month  to  llie 
equinox  the  wind  changes  gradually 
approaches  the  equator;  first  to  the  ea 
the  south,  and  lastly  to  the  west.  M  Ol 
most  frequent  winds  are  the  soudH 
nortli-west ;  at  Pekin  the  north  a  "  " 
at  Kamtschatka,  on  the  norih-ei<l 
the  prevailing  winds  1.1. 

233.  In  Italy  the  pr. 
siderably  according  to  iln  ^im  nmn 
wlicrt  the  observations  ha»c  liern  nmtc 
ati<l  Padua  they  arc  northerly  ;  at 
All  that  wc  huvc   liven  able  to  ' 
Spain  and  Portugal  is,  thai  on 
these  countries  the  west  is  by  (tr 
mon  wind,  particularly  in  sami 
Madrid  the   wind  is  north-« 

part  of  the  summer,  blowing  aii   

from  the    Pyrenesn  Mouitisins  — Al 
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tiad  the  pivvailing  winds  are  the  north 
M;  at  St.  Golliard  the  north-east;  at 
M  th(  norih-west  aixl  south-west. 
Father  Cone  has  given  us  the  result  of 
lions  made  at  eighty-six  ditferent  places  of 
i  from  which  it  appears  that  along  the 
Duth  coast  of  that  kingdom  the  wind  blows 
{quently  from  the  north,  north-west,  and 
1st ;  on  the  west  coast  from  the  west, 
test,  and  north-west ;  nnd  on  the  north 
(Dm  the  south-wesl.  That  in  |thc  interior 
f  Fnnce  the  south-west  wind  blows  most 
lUy  in  eighteen  places ;  the  west  wind  in 
1 :  the  north  in  thirteen ;  the  south  in 
t  nofth-«ast  in  four ;  the  soulh-east  in 
ke  east  and  north-west  each  of  them  in 
ta  the  west  coast  of  the  Netherlands,  as 
ll  as  Kotttrrdam,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
hr  (he  suulh-west,  al  least  this  is  the  case 
kirk  and  Rotterdam.  It  is  probable  also 
tof  the  rest  of  this  coast,  from  the  Hague 
tban^h,  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  north- 
I  least  these  winds  are  most  frequent  at 
Igiw  and  at  I'raneker.  The  prevailing 
I  Udft  is  die  south-east,  and  at  Breda  the 

lh«  east. 

iCermaDy  the  east  wind  is  most  fre- 
sltin^vn,  Munich,  Weisscniburj);, 
Sitgaiiuni,   Krford,  and  at  liiidn  in 

the  south-east  at  Prague  and  Wirtz- 

norOi-east  at  Ratisbon  ;  aud  the  west 

elm  and  Berlin. 

From  an  average  often  years  of  the  register 

f  order  of  the    Koval  Society,  it  appears, 

pMalon  tlie  wind  blows  in  the  following 

^H        Days.         Winds.  Day<. 

^m  .     .112    South-east     .     .     .32 

^f   ..     58     East 26 

WBt    .     .     50     South 18 

....     53     North Id 

.  It  •ppears,  from  the  same  register,  that 
Mb-west  wind  blows  at  an  average  more 
Ml*  than  any  other  wind  during  every 
pf  Iht  year,  and  that  it  blows  longest  in 
^  AagutI;  that  the  north-east  blows  most 
Hy  during  Januar)',  March,  April,  May, 
lac.  and  most  seldom  during  February, 
l»pteml)eT,  and  December ;  and  that  the 
find  blows  often  from  November  to 


March,  and  more  seldom  durinq  Scplcmher  and 
October,  than  any  other  months.  Tlie  south-west 
winds  are  also  mosi  frequent  at  Bnslol,  and  next 
to  them  are  the  north-east. 

238.  The  following  table  of  the  winds  at  Lan- 
caster has  been  drawn  up  from  a  register  kept 
for  seven  years  at  that  place  : — 


Winds. 
South-west . 
North-east  . 
South     .     . 
West      .     . 


Winds. 
South-east 
North    .    . 
North-west 
Kast      .    . 


239.  The  following  table  'a  an  extract  of  nine 
years'  observations  made  at  Dumfries  by  Mr. 
Copland : — 

Winds.  Days. 


Winds. 
South  .  . 
West  .  . 
East  .  . 
South-west 


North 
North-west 
Soulh-casl 
Norlli-cast 


240.  The  following  table  is  an  abstract  of 
seven  years'  observations  made  by  Mr.  Meek  at 
Cambuslang  near  Glasgow  : — 

Winds.  Days.         Winds.  Days. 

South-west     .     .  174     North-east     .     .     .  104 
North-west     .     .140    South-east     ...     47 

241.  It  appears,  from  the  register  from  which 
this  table  nas  extracted,  that  the  north-east  wind 
blows  much  more  frequently  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  and  the  south-west  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  tlian  at  any  other  period.  We  Icam 
from  the  lilaiistical  Account  of  Scotland  tliat 
the  south-west  is  bv  far  the  most  frequent  wind 
all  over  that  kingdom,  especially  on  the  west 
coast.  At  Saltcoats  in  Airshire,  for  instance, 
it  blows  three-fourths  of  the  year;  and  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Murray,  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Scotland,  it  blows  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year.  East  winds  are  common  over  all  Great 
Britain  during  April  and  May;  but  their  in- 
fluence is  felt  most  severely  on  the  eastern 
const. 

242.  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
number  of  days  during  which  tlie  westerly  and 
easterly  winds  blow  in  a  year  at  diflercnt  partj 
of  the  island.  I'nder  the  term  westerly  ore  in- 
cluded the  north-west,  west,  south-west,  and 
south ;  the  term  jasterly  is  taken  in  the  same 
latitude : — 


Yean  of  Oh. 

Place*, 

Wind. 

•ervatioa. 

Weshrly. 

Easterly. 

10 

London  

233 

132 

7 

Lancaster     .... 

316 

149 

91 

Liverpool     .... 
Dumfries     .... 

170 

175 

9 

227-5 

137-5 

10 

Branxholm,   fifty-four 
miles  south-west  of 

Berwick   .... 

333 

133 

7 

CambiiiL-ing      .     .     . 

314 

151 

8 

Ilawkhill.  near  F^iiv- 

burgh       .... 

229-4 

13S-5 

Me«i 

217-4 

144  7 
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243.  In  Ireland  the  south-west  and  west  are 
the  grand  liadc-winds,  blowing  most  in  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  and  least  in  spring;.  Itie 
north-east  blows  most  in  spring,  and  nearly 
double  to  what  it  does  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  south- east  and  north-eiut  are  nearly  equal, 
and  are  most  frequent  aAer  the  south-west  and 
west. 

244.  At  Copenhagen  the  prevailing  wiods  are 
the  east  and  south-east;  at  Stockholm  the  west 
and  north.  In  Russia,  from  an  average  of  a  re- 
(pster  of  sixteen  yeus,  the  winds  blow  from  No- 
vember to  April  in  the  following  order : — 

West.  N-  W. East.  S.  W.  South.  N.  E.  N.S.  E. 
Days     45      26      23      22       20      19    14  12 

And  duiing  the  other  six  months, 

West.  N.  W.  East.  S.  W.  South.  N.  E.  N.8.E. 
Days     27        27      19      24      22      15    32  18 

245.  The  west  wind  blows  during  the  whole 
year  seveuty-two  days;  the  north-west  fifty- 
three  ;  the  south-west  and  north  forty-six  days 
each.  During  summer  it  it  calm  for  forty-one 
days,  and  during  winter  for  twenty-one.  In 
Norway  the  most  frequent  winds  are  the  south, 
the  south-west,  and  south-east.  The  wind  at 
Bergen  is  seldom  directly  west,  but  generally 
sonth-west  or  south-east;  a  north-west,  and  es- 
pecmlly  a.  nortli-east  wind,  are  hut  little  known 
there. 

346.  From  the  whole  of  these  facts,  it  appears 
that  the  most  frequent  winds  on  the  south  coasts 
of  Europe  are  the  north,  the  north-east,  and 
north-west ;  and,  on  the  weslern-coast,  the  south- 
west :  that  in  the  interior  parts  wliich  lie  most 
contiguous  to  the  Atlantic  Ucean,  south-west 
winds  are  also  roost  frequent ;  but  that  easterly 
winds  prevail  in  Germany.  Westerly  winds 
are  also  most  frequent  on  Uie  north-east  coast  of 
Asia. 

247.  It  is  probable  that  the  winds  are  more 
(.onstant  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  covered  with  water,  than  in 
the  north  temperate  zone,  where  their  direction 
must  be  frequently  interrupted  and  altered  by 
nioiititains  and  other  causes. 

248.  M.  de  la  Bailie,  who  was  sent  thither  by 
the  French  king  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, informs  us  that  at  tlie  Cape  of  Goo<l 
Hope  the  main  winds  are  the  south-east  and 
north-west ;  that  other  winds  seldom  last  longer 
titan  a  few  jiours ;  and  that  the  east  and  north- 
east winds  blow  very  seldom.  The  south-east 
wind  blows  in  most  mouths  of  the  year,  but 
chiefly  from  October  to  April;  the  north-west 
prevails  during  the  oilier  six  months,  bringing 
•ilong  with  It  rain,  and  tempests,  and  hurricanes. 
Between  the  Capeof  Good  Hope  and  New  Hol- 
land the  winds  are  commonly  westerly,  and 
blow  in  the  following  order:  north-west,  south- 
west, weit  north. 

249.  In  the  great  South  Sea,  from  lat.  30°  to 
40*  S.  the  south-east  trade-wind  blows  most  fre- 
quently, especially  wtien  the  sun  approaches  the 
tropic  of  C  apricom ;  the  wind  next  to  it  in  fre- 
quency is  the  north-west,  and  next  to  thai  is  the 
soulh-wesL  From  S.  lat.  40"  to  .■>0°  the  prevail- 
ing wind  IS  tlie  norih-wesi,  and  next  the  south- 
weol,     From  50°  to  60°  the  most  fioipieat  «iud 


is  also  the  norlh-wect,  and  next  to  it  is  tbt  aofc 

25U.  Tlius    it   appears   that   the   trade 
sometimes  extend  farthei   into  the  s»utii  ii 
ntli;  zone  than  their  usual    limits,  portic 
during  summer ;  that  beyond  their  itiflw 
winds  are  commonly  westerly,   and   tbu 
blow  in  the  follow  iag  order  :  north-west, 
west,  west 

251.  Thus  have  we  finished  the  bistorj 
direction  of  tlie  winds.  In  the  torrid  looe' 
blow  constantly  from  the  uorth-east  on  the 
side  of  the  equator,  and  from  the  M>utb-«at  f| 
the  south  side  of  it.  In  the  north  trmptrM 
zone  they  blow  most  frequently  from  the  xMik- 
west;  in  the  south  tempenue  tone  froa  tW 
north-west,  changing,  however,  frequently  to 
points  of  the  compass,  and  in  the  oorih 
rate  zone  blowing  particularly  dunn; 
from  the  north-east. 

252.  The  phenomena  thai  result  firooi 
bration  of  elastic  aeriform   bodies  usoaUc 
an  important  part  of  the  science  of  pi 
we  have,  however,  already  fumishea  tl 
with  a  general  treatise  on  this  subject 
proper  head,  and  we  now   advert  to 
complete  lliat  branch  of  acoustics  wlii 
not  have  been  understood  without  a 
the  principles  of  optics.     We   may 
with  the  analugy  which  is  usually  sn[  _ 
exist  between  light  and  (ouw/-     (>d  thit  i 
we  fiitd  Di.  Young  full  and  intercstiof. 

253.  Ever  since  the  pi.'  '  .'f 
Newton's  incomparable  » 
of  tlie  emanation  of  partiil».»  qj  iiviii 
substances,  and  of  trie  formal  pi 
colored  rays  in  white  light,  have  been 
universally  admitted  lu  this  country 
little  opposed  in  others.  Leonard  huitt 
in  sevetal  of  his  works,  has  advanced] 
powerful  objections  against  them,  but 
ncienlly  powerful  to  justify  the  dogniii 
probation  with  which  he  treAti  •,hrm 
has  left  that  system  of  an  eti' 
which  after  lluygens  and  somt-  . 
ed,  equally  liable  to  be  attacked 
sides.  W  ithout  pretending  to  dccii 
on  the  controversy,  it  i^  ■ 
considerations  may  be  hi' 
may  tend  to  diminish  thi 
to  a  tlieory  similar  to  the  I ' 
also  one  or  two  ilitfiruliiL  .;.  \ 
system  which  have  been  little  oliwfivwi. 
first  is,  the  unifonn  velocity  with  whKh 
supposed  10  be  piojectod  from  hII  luiiiinM* 
dies,  in  consequence  of  heat,  or  othcn«tt»-  U* 
happens  it  thai,  whether  llie  projrcting  fcri  • 
the  slightest  transmission  of  elecincuy,  tfc»  *•■ 
tion  of  two  pebbles,  the  lowest  dct^tec  of  r^^ 
igniliou,  the  while  heal  of  a  wind  fumec*,  wfc 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  i :  "  ' '  ■  w^ialrf' 
corpuscles  are  always  yi  'i  i«»  ^ 
form  velocity  f  lor,  if  tii»v -.mi' ■■■■i  A  »«1«^« 
that  difference  ought  to  produc*  •  diluul 
fraction.  But  a  still  more  insuperaM*  iM> 
seems  lo  occur  in  tlie  partial  reflcctkiB  *■■ 
every  refracting  surface,  "hv .  of  t^i#  «■■  h«l 
of  tsys,  in  every  circum^i  — 1»  aailM) 
soMie  should  always  bv  .  lal 
iioasmilted,  appcu*  in  thi*  n»»tm  «»bc 


Tliat  a  medium  reiienibling,  in 
copertits,  ihat  wliich  has  been  denomi- 
Imt.    does    rexlly   exist,  h  undeniably 

Plhc  phenomena  of  electricity ;  and 
lis  aeainst  the  existence  of  such  ft" 
hout  the  universe  have  been  pretty 
answered  by  Euier.  The  raniS 
■Ma  of  the  electrical  shock  shovirs  that 
tzic  medium  is  possessed  of  an  elasticity 
as  is  necessary  to  be  supposed  for  the 
lioa  of  light.  VVhether  the  electric  ether 
ooosidered  as  the  saipe  with  the  lumi- 
ler,  if  such  a  fluid  exists,  may  perhaps 
future  lime  be  discovered  by  exiieri- 
rhe  unifonnily  of  the  motion  of  lit;ht  in 
t  medium,  which  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
■D  theory,  favors  the  admission  of  the 
iaa ;  as  all  impressions  are  known  to  he 
bed  through  an  elastic  fluid  with  the 
locity.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
B  idl  probability,  has  very  little  tendency 
[e:  in  a  medium  so  highly  elastic  as  the 
>  ether  must  be  supposed  to  be,  the  ten- 
I  d>Terg«  may  be  considered  as  infinitely 
ad  the  grand  objection  to  the  system  of 
I  will  l)e  removed.  It  is  not  absolutely 
bat  the  white  line  visible  in  all  directions 


they  are  recalled  by  the  attraction  of  the  refract- 
ing substnncc  with  equal  force;  and  thus  i  re- 
flection is  always  secmularily  produced,  Alien 
the  rays  of  lii;lil  pass  from  a  denser  to  a  tarer 
stratum.  The  repulsion  of  inflected  rays  lias 
been  very  ably  coniroverlcd  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
ingenious  author  of  a  late  ]iublication  ou  the  In- 
flection of  Light.  It  has  already  been  conjec- 
tured by  Euier  thai  the  colors  of  light  consist 
in  the  diflerent  frequency  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  luminous  ether :  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
has  supported  this  opinion  by  any  argument; 
but  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  colors  of  a  thinplate  and  the  sounds  of 
a  series  of  organ  pipes.  The  phenomena  of  the 
colors  of  thin  plates  require,  in  tlie  Newtonian 
system,  a  very  complicated  supposition,  of  an 
ether  anticipating  by  its  motion  the  velocity  of 
the  corpuscles  of  light,  and  thus  producing  the 
fits  of  transmission  and  reflection  ;  and  even 
this  supposition  does  not  much  assist  the  expla- 
nation. It  apjiears,  from  the  accurate  analysis 
of  the  phenomena  which  Newton  has  given,  and 
which  nas  by  no  means  been  superseded  by  any 
later  observations,  tliat  the  same  color  recurs 
whenever  the  thickness  answers  to  the  terms  of 
an  arithmetical  progression.  Now  this  is  pre- 
sdgp  of  a  knife,   in   the  ex|>eriments  of    cisely  similar  to  the  production  of  the  same  sound 


and  of  Mr.  Jordan,  was  not  partly  oc- 
by  the  tendency  of  light  to  diverge. 
Ij^lhesis,  of  the  transmission  of  light 
itation  of  the  particles  of  the  refracting 
cmsclves,  is  liable  to  strong  objections ; 
g  to  this  supposition  the  refraction  of 
«f  light,  00  entering  the  atmosphere 
I  pure  ether  which  he  describes,  ought 
million  times  greater  ttian  it  is.  Por 
1^  the  phenomena  of  partial  and  total 
I,  refraction,  and  inflection,  nothing 
wcessary  than  to  suppose  all  refracting 
retain,  by  their  attraction,  a  greater  or 
itily  of  the  luminous  elher,  so  as  to  make 
ly  greater  than  that  which  it  possesses 
dum,  witliout  increasing  its  elasticity; 
light  is  a  propagation  of  an  impulse 
icated  to  this  etner  by  luminous  bodies : 
this  impulse  is  produced  by  a  partial 
o  of  the  elher,  or  by  vibrations  of  ihe 
of  the  IxMly,  and  whether  these  vibra- 
I,  as  Euier  supposed,  of  various  and 
OngBiWdes,  or  whether  they  are  uni- 
rf  CeWMtfatiTely  large,  remains  to  be 


by  means  of  a  uniform  blast,  from  ot^an-pi|>cs 
which  are  diflerent  multiples  of  the  same  length. 
Supposing  white  light  to  be  a  continued  impulse 
or  stream  of  luminous  ether,  It  may  be  conceived 
to  act  on  the  plates  as  a  blast  of  air  does  on  die 
organ-pipes,  and  to  produce  vibrations  regu- 
lated in  frequency  by  tlie  length  of  the  line* 
which  arc  terminated  by  the  two  refracting  sur- 
faces. It  may  be  objected  that,  to  complete  the 
analog)',  there  should  be  tubes,  to  answer  to  tlie 
organ-pipes :  but  the  tube  of  an  organ-pipe  is 
only  necessary  to  prevent  the  diver^jencc  of  the 
impression,  and  in  light  there  is  little  or  no  ten- 
dency to  diverge;  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a 
resonant  passage,  the  air  is  not  prevented  from 
becoming  sonorous  by  the  lilierty  of  lateral  mo- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  determination  uf  a 
portion  of  the  track  of  a  ray  of  light  through  any 
homogeneous  stratum  of  ether  is  sufticieni  to 
establish  a  length  as  a  basis  for  colorific  vibnr- 
tions.  In  inflections,  the  length  of  the  track  of 
a  ray  of  light  through  the  inflecting  atmosphere 
may  determine  its  vibrations:  but,  in  this  case, 

from 


as  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  reflection 
tlctenained.  Now,  as  the  direction  of  every  part  of  the  surfiice  of  the  surrounding  at- 
•e  transmitted  through  a  fluid,  depends  mosphere,  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  the 
t  lb*  particles  in  synchronous  motion,  white  line  in  every  direction,  in  the  experiments 
it  in  always  perpendicular,  whatever  already  mentioned,  so  it  is  possible  that  there 
!  direction  of  the  pulse  will  inflect  the    may  be  some  second  reflection  at  the  immediate 

surface  of  the  body  itself,  and  that,  by  mutual 
reflections  between  these  two  surfaces,  soroelhinj 
like  the  anguiform  motion  susjwcted  by  Newton 
may  really  take  place ;  and  then  the  analogy  to 
the  colors  of  thin  plates  will  be  «till  »ironi.-<T.  A 
mixture  of  vibrations,  of  all  jKi'siblf  frequencies, 
may  easily  destroy  the  peculiar  naturt-  of  each, 
and  concur  in  a  general  effect  of  white  light. 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  «ystrm  is,  to  M- 
plain  the  diflerent  degree  of  n'frartinn  of  diflW- 
ently  cotorcil  lijht,  and  Ihn  separation  uf  whit« 
liyht  in  tifTucliuii :  yel,  ronsiiletiiig  how  lii'C>of- 


Ifht.  If  a  smaller  elastic  bo<ly  strike 
^nst  a  larger  one,  it  i*  well  known  that 
«r  IS  reflected  more  or  less  powerfully, 
(  tj>  the  difference  of  their  magnitudes  : 
te  i*  always  k  reflection  when  the  rays 
■as  from  a  rarer  to  a  den.ser  stratum  of 
id  frequently  an  echo  wlien  a  sound 
pinst  a  cloud.  A  greater  bo<Jy  striking 
proprlt  It,  without  losing  all  its 
tlie  panich-s  of  a  denser  stratum 
iiopiiri  ilie  kkhole  uf  their  mo- 
but,  in  their  effort  to  ntocced, 
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I'lTot  the  theory  of  elastic  fluids  still  remains,  it 
ojnniit  be  exiH-cteJ  that  every  circunistancc 
shoiiltl  at  once  be  clearly  elucidated.  It  may 
liereafler  be  considered  bow  far  the  excellent 
experiments  of  count  Ilumlbrd,  which  tend  very 
creally  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the  modern 
docinne  of  heat,  may  be  more  or  less  favorable 
to  one  or  the  other  system  of  light  and  colors. 

254.  Mr.  Wheatstone's  ex|»eriraents  are  of  a 
very  novel  and  curious  character,  and  as  such 
raust  be  next  adverted  to. 

255.  llie  application  of  the  principles  of 
science  to  ornamental  and  amusing  purposes 
contributes,  iu  a  great  deijree,  to  render  them 
extensively  popular;  for  (he  exhibition  of  sink- 
ing experiments  induces  the  observer  to  inves- 
li);:ite  their  causes  with  additional  interest,  and 
enables  him  more  permanently  to  remember  their 
effects. 

356.  But  the  kaleidophone  possesses  higher 
claims  to  attention ;  for  it  exemplifies  an  inter- 
esting series  of  natural  phenomena,  and  renders 
obvious  to  tlie  common  observer  what  has  hi- 
therto been  confined  to  the  calculations  of  the 
mathematician ;  it  presents  another  proof  that, 
however  remote  from  common  observation  the 
operations  of  nature  may  be,  the  most  beautiful 
order  and  symmetry  prevail  through  all. 

257.  In  the  property  of  '  creating  beailtifiil 
forms,'  the  kaleidophone  resembles  the  celebrated 
invention  of  Dr.  Brewster,  from  which  its  name 
is  modified  ;  but  to  the  in;itrument  it^self,  and  its 
mode  of  action,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
there  is  no  similarity.  Previously  to  entering 
into  an  explanation  of  its  construction  and  ef- 
fects, the  following  brief  summary  may  sufKcn 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  expe- 
riments it  is  intended  to  illustrate. 

258.  These  experiments  principally  consist  in 
subjecting  to  ocular  demon-stralion  the  orbits  or 
paths  described  by  the  points  of  greatest  excur- 
tion  in  vibrating  rods,  which  in  the  most  fre- 
cjuent  eases,  those  of  the  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent modes  of  vibration,  assume  the  most 
diversified  and  elegant  curvilinear  forms.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  T.  Young  for  the  first  o\y- 
^ervation  of  these  phenomena;  the  following 
ai'count  of  his  ex(>erimenls  is  quoted  from  the 
I'liilosophical  Transactions  for  1800.  '  Take  one 
of  the  lowest  strings  of  a  square  piano-forte, 
round  which  a  fine  silvered  wire  is  wound  in  a 
.spiral  form  ;  contract  the  light  of  a  window,  so 
that  when  the  eye  is  phtced  in  a  proper  position, 
lli<"  inwige  of  the  light  may  appear  small,  bright, 
.iiid  well  dBhiied,  on  each  of  toe  convolutions  of 
the  wire.  Let  the  chord  be  now  made  to  vibrate, 
And  the  luminous  point  will  delineate  its  path 
like  a  burning  coal  whirled  round,  and  will  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  a  line  of  light,  which,  by  the 
astislance  of  a  microscope,  may  lie  very  ac- 
curately observed.  According  to  the  different 
ways  by  which  the  wire  is  put  in  motion,  the 
form  of  this  path  is  no  less  diversified  and 
itmusing  tlian  the  multifarious  forms  of  the  qiiic- 
sci'nt  lines  of  vibrating  plates  discovered  by  pro- 
I'c-isor  Chladni ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  in  one  respect 
tvcn  more  interesting;,  as  it  appears  to  be  more 
inlhiii  ilie  reach  of  mathematical  calculiitioii  lo 


259.  The  extremely  Umiled  extent  of  ilie(^ 

cursions  of  a  vibrating  chord  prevents  its  niotm 
from  being  distinctly  observed  by  the  taini  !•■», 
but  as  the  rods  employed  in  the  prest ; 
ments  can  extend  their  excursions  to  r 
inches,  and  as  the  means  employed  i^'n  iv  ■. 
crea.se  the  ioteniity  of  the  liglit,  the  pl<fiiuitK>a 
are  exhibited   in  a  far   more   evident   "  -■■  ■  ■  • 
The  entire  track  o(  each  orbit  is  tendi  r 
taneously  visible  by  causing  it  to  be 

by  a  brilliantly  luminous  point ;  ami, 
being  completed  in  less  time  than  tl) 
of  the  visual  impression,  the  whole  oHi 
as   a  continued  line  of   light.     As,  Ik 
changes  which  result  from  the  coml'>> 
the  primitive  with  the  higher  modes  m 
the  ngnres  of  the  orbits  are  alfected  by  iiiv  fir 
of  tlie   rod,  by  tlie  extent  of  the  excunioin  i 
the  vibrations,  by  the  mode   of  produc 
motions,  and  by  many  otlier   circun 
great  variety  of  pleasing  and  regular 
obtained.      This   variety    is   also   enh 
giving  Uie  same  motions  to  a  n  amber 
metrically  disposed  luminous  points,  tlie  i 
intersections  of  the  orbits  of  which  pru<lu 
numerable  elegant  forms;  and   the  app 
may  be  still  luore   varieg;ii<.><l    by 
causing  these  points  to  reflect  (lifferentiyH 
lights. 

260.  The  apparatus  for  cithi!.- 
perimenis  consists  of  a  circular  ' 
inches  in  diameter,  into  which  an:  j  •  ijkt 
lurly  fixed,  at  equal  distances  from  ibe  n 
ference  and  from  each  other,  tliree  steel  ni4k 
each  about  a  foot  in  leugtli.  The  6rK  td 
is  cylindrical,  about  one-tenth  of  an  ihdtJ 
diameter,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spii 
bead.  Tlie  only  beads  well  adapted  fgi 
purpose  are  made  of  extremely  thm  gli 
vered  on  the  interior  surface,  and 
sixtli  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  arc 
obtained  at  the  shops  under  the  name  ol  ^ 
beads.  The  protuberances  at  the  ape  nun 
be  removed  or  blackened,  otherwise  the 
tions  from  them  will  render  the  images  c 
To  produce  the  colored  tracks,  these  ba 
be  coated  with  transparent  colors,  forii 
ordinarily  used  for  p.-uii<ing  on  ela.u ;  tk*| 
will  then  be  reflected  through  the  oo)ofal| 
face ;  but,  in  beads  made  of  coloivd  Ri>i^ 
reflection  being  made  from  the  exl«niM  M^ 
shows  only  white  light.  The  bead  is  i 
into  a  small  brass  cup  screwed  to  the  lop  cTI 
wire,  which  concentrates  and  reflects  »•  n 
which  falls  upon  it.  The  second  i>  ksimibrl 
upon  the  upper  extremity  of  whidli  it  ptaH 
plate  moving  on  a  joint,  so  thai  lU  plaar  ■ 
DC  rendered  either  horirontal,  obli<)ae.  or  f<^  1 
dendicuiar;  this  plate  i*  ailaptrl  to  itw  nof- ' 
tion  of  the  objects,  which  consi.^t  of  fandl  a- 
ferently  colored  and  arranged  on  pieca  ctViA 
card  in  tymmetrical  forms.  The  third  B  a  h** 
sided  prismatic  rod,  and  a  stnuUt  pblta* 
tached  to  ila  extremity  for  the  re««plioa  if  A* 
same  objects.  Another  rod  is  fixed  altbccoB* 
of  the  board ;  this  is  beot  (o  n  rii+it  imsV,  *d 
is   fiirnislied  with  a  Imid   '< 

mnitioncH  ro<l.     AsniAlIu' 

Iu  the  board  nnir  the  Iow«t  hi  t  >if  Ux  am  r*^. 
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J  upon  it  to  render  occasion- 
lity  Unequal.     A  hammer,   sonencd 
I  covering,  u  employed  to  strike  the 

klriolin-lx>w  is  necessary  to  prtxluce 
k  of  effect. 
t  may  now  proceed  to  dencribe  the 
ppesiiancei  which  the  rods  present 
ction.  and  to  give  directions  for  the 
of  the  different  effects,  following  the 
ihieh  the   rvHls  have  been  previously 

I  oaiuin^  tlie  straight  rod  to  vibrate, 
lowest  sound  be  produced.  T)iemost 
xte  of  vibration  of  a  rod  vibratine 
jr,  when  one  of  its  extremitiei  is  fixed 
\tT  Is  free,  is  that  in  which  the  entire 
its  ribntions  alternately  on  each  side 
,  tvhich  is  nowhere  inter3erte<l  by  the 
only  touched  at  the  fixed  end.  This 
raveit  sound  which  can  be  pro<luced 
)d.  In  the  other  modes  of  vibration 
I  intersected  by  the  curve  one,  two, 
lore  times.  The  best  mr-.ins  to  coin- 
[troduction  of  these  sounds  is  to  touch 
vibration  lightly  with  the  finger,  and 
ibratinK  part  m  motion  by  a  violin- 
tbe  second  sound,  the  niiml)er  of  vi- 
to  that  of  the  first  as  5'  :  2',  or  25  : 
preoce  of  the  sounds  is,  therefore,  two 
i  an  augmented  fifth.     Separating  the 

from  Uie  series,  the  number  of  the 
of  all  the  others  will  be  to  one  ano- 
t  squares  of  the  numbers  3,  5,  7,  9, 
third,  in  which  there  are  three  nodes, 
ror«  exceed  tlie  second  by  an  octave 
ilKinenled  fourth ;  in  the  fourth  the 
irill  be  augmented  by  nearly  an  octave ; 

by  oe.irly  a  major  sixth,  &c.  To  re- 
e  same  pitch  all  the  proportions  of  the 
lich  such  a  rod  is  capable  of  produc- 
'. regards  tlie  sound  corresponding  with 
timple  motion  as  the  C  one  octave 
1  the  lowest  of  the  piano-forte;  the 
•  of  the  sound  will  then  be — 
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At  fwies  of  wonds,  regarding  the  fun- 
It  uuity,  will  therefore  be — 1,6),  17J|, 
Sic.;  ortXYitessed  in  integral  numbers 
\,  6«S,  1«5,  2025,  kc.  —  Chhidni, 
Arouiiinue,  p.  91.  As  it  is  seldom 
lOtionsof  a  cylindncnl  rod  can  be  con- 
plane,  the  vibralioni  will  almost  al- 
eombined  with  a  circular  niolion. 
pressure  on  the  fixed  end  is  exerted 
ippsitc  |H>inL4,  and  the  rod  put  in  mo- 
t  direction  of  the  pressure,  the  follow- 
muoa  in  tlic  changes  of  form  will  lie 
ebaervtd  -.  the  track  will  commence  as 
nd  almost  immediately  open  into  an 


ellipse,  the  lesser, axis  of  which  will  gradually 
extend  as  the  larger  axis  diminishes,  until  it  be- 
comes a  ciicle  ;  what  was  before  the  less  w  ill  then 
liecomethe  larger  axis,  and  thus  the  motions  will 
alternate  until,  from  their  dccrea.sing  magnixides, 
they  cease  to  be  visible.  In  the  case  just  de- 
scribed the  ellipses  make  a  riglit  angle  with  each 
other;  but  by  altering  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  render  it  oblique  to  the  direction 
of  the  pressure,  they  may  be  made  to  intersect 
under  any  required  angle,  and  when  this  angle 
=  0  the  motion  will  be  merely  vibratory. 

263.  Every  single  sound  formed  by  tJie  sub- 
divisions of  the  rod  will  present  similar  appezt- 
auces,  but  the  excursions  will  be  smaller  as  the 
sound  is  higher,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as 
the  number  of  >hc  vibrations  increases. 

2C4.  In  the  most  simple  case  of  the  90-cxi.t- 
cnce  of  two  sounds,  shown  by  putting  the  entire 
rod  ill  motion,  and  producing  also  a  hisher 
sound  by  the  friction  of  a  bow ;  the  oriuinat 
figure  will  appear  waved  or  indented,  and,  as 
unit)  is  to  the  number  of  indentations,  so  will 
the  number  of  vibralions  in  the  lower  sound  be 
to  the  number  in  the  higher  sound.  On  varv'ing 
the  mode  of  excitation,  by  striking  tlie  rod  in 
different  parts  and  with  different  forces,  very 
complicated  and  beautiful  curvilinear  forms  may 
be  obtained. 

265.  Placing  the  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
rod,  below  the  place  at  which  it  is  excited,  the 
excursions  of  the  motions  will  rapidly  decrease 
and  exhibit  spiral  figures. 

266.  To  obtain  the  figures  with  brilliancy  and 
distinctness,  a  single  lisht  only  should  be  em- 
ployed, .IS  that  of  the  sun,  a  lamp,  or  a  candle  ; 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  several  points,  as 
from  a  number  of  candles,  or  from  the  reflection 
of  the  clouds,  occasion  the  track  to  be  broad 
and  indi>tinct;  but  double  lights  may  l>e  em- 
ployed with  effect,  provided  they  be  of  equal 
intensity  and  symmetrically  placed  ;  each  lieail 
will  then  describe  two  similar  figures.  The  ap- 
pearances, in  a  bright  sunshine,  are  remarkably 
rivid  and  brilliant. 

267.  Although  very  beautiful  and  «-aried  forms 
may  be  produced  from  the  motion  of  a  single 
point,  yet  the  compound  figures,  winch  are  pre- 
sented by  objects  formed  by  a  number  of  points, 
offer  appearances  still  more  pltraiing  to  the  eye. 

26R,  An  object  lieing  placc<l  horiiunlally  on 
the  plate  of  tlie  second  rod,  and  the  rod  being 
put  in  motion,  the  mutual  intersections  of  the 
points  each  describing  a  similar  figiire,  present 
to  the  eye  complicated,  yet  symmetrical  figure >, 
resembling  elegant  sjiecimcns  of  engine-turning. 

260.  \Vhen  the  plate  is  horizontal,  the  figures 
are  all  in  one  plane,  but  if  it  be  inclined  or  i>er- 
jieiidicular,  llic  curves  being  then  made  in  |«- 
rallel  planes,  gives  the  idea  of  a  solid  figure, 
and  in  some  cases  the  apponuiccs  are  particu- 
larly striking. 

270.  foniplementary  colors  alone  slicnild  be 
employed  in  the  objects  ;  for  these,  harmonising 
together,  gi»e  gri-ater  pleasure  to  the  eye  ilian  an 
injudicious  combination  of  discordant  titrts : 
the  intensities  should  be  occasionally  varied,  and 
colorless  light  inlermiagled  with  ilic  differeut 
shades. 
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271.  When  ibe  prismatic  rod  is  put  in  mo- 
tion, in  the  direction  of  either  of  its  sides,  the 
points  move  only  rcctilincally;  but,  when  tlie 
motion  is  applied  in  an  oblique  direction,  a 
variety  of  compound  curves  is  shown :  this  rod 
is  principally  employed  to  exhibit  the  optical 
phenomena  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

272.  When  a  rod  is  straight,  the  curve  pro- 
duced by  any  point  describing  its  motion  is 
always  in  the  same  plane ;  but  in  a  rod  bent  to 
any  ancle,  the  two  parts  moving  most  frequently 
in  different  directiorui,  curves  are  produced 
whose  parts  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane.  A 
few  triiils  will  soon  indicate  the  best  way  of  ap- 
plying the  motion,  so  as  to  cause  the  two  parts 
to  vibrate  in  different  directions. 

273.  When  dark  objects  are  substituted  for 
luminous  ones,  their  tracks  become  nearly  inviiti- 
ble,  and,  from  the  onger  duration  of  the  visual 
impression  at  the  limits  of  vibration,  the  images 
are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
points  at  which  they  are  retarded.  Place  hori- 
zontally, on  the  second  rod,  a  word  printed  or 
written  on  a  piece  of  card  ;  in  the  lowest  mode 
of  vibration,  at  the  opposite  limits  of  the  excur- 
sions, two  legible  images  of  the  word  will  be 
distinctly  seen,  and  but  an  indistinct  shade,  oc- 
casioned by  the  tracks  of  the  letters,  will  appear 
in  the  intermediate  space :  the  vibratory  motion 
is  imperceptible  to  the  eye ;  the  images  will, 
therefore,  appear  stationary  in  this  respect,  but 
the  diminution  of  the  excursions  will  cause  them 
to  approximate  very  slowly  and  gradually  towards 
the  centre :  this  diminution  operates  so  gradually 
as  to  allow  the  images  to  superpose  each  other 
completely  at  each  recurring  vibration,  without 
producing  any  intermingling  or  confusion. 

274.  On  placing  the  object  perpendicularly, 
llie  two  images  will  appear  in  parallel  planes, 
the  furthest  image  appearing  through  the  Hrst 
apparent  surface.  Small  pictures  have  a  singu- 
lar effect  applied  in  this  manner. 

275.  When  other  sounds  co-exist  with  the 
fundamental,  the  images  are  multiplied,  but  they 
become  fainter  as  their  number  increases  :  these 
multiplied  images  are  equally  visible  whether 
the  vibrations  be  rectilineal,  elliptical,  or  cir- 
cular. 

276.  As  that  properly  of  vision  which  occa- 
sions the  apparent  duration  in  the  same  places 
of  visible  images,  after  the  objects  which  excite 
(hem  have  changed  their  positions,  has  enabled 
«is  to  submit  to  inspection  the  phenomena  above 
described,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  subjoin  a 
description  of  an  apparatus  which  illustrates  the 
(ransient  duration  of  the  impressions  of  light  in 
a  very  evident  manner. 

277.  At  the  back  of  a  wooden  frame,  about 
MX  inches  in  height  and  breadth,  and  from  one 
to  three  inches  or  more  in  depth,  a  circular  plate 
of  glass  is  placed,  upon  which  a  design  is  painted 
with  transparent  colors ;  at  the  front  is  placed, 
jMirallel  to  the  glass,  a  circle  of  tin,  covered  on 
itH  exterior  sur^ce  with  white  paper,  and  having 
the  space  between  two  adjacent  radii  cut  out. 
This  circle  moves  freely  on  its  centre  round  an 
axis,  supported  by  a  bar  in  front,  and  is  put  into 
rapid  and  regular  motion  by  the  application  of 
any  mechanical  principle   [>rojn'r   (or  tlic  pur- 


pose ;  and  a  catch  is  to  placed  that,  «b 
motion  ceases,  the  aperture  shali   b«  i 
by  the  bar  which  supports  the  axis. 

278.  If  a  light  be  placed  bdumt  the  I 
rent   painting,  and  still  better  if  N  b«  i 
trated  by  a  lens,  on  making  the  circle 
wiih  rapidity,  the  whole  of  tlie   jiictiire  < 
rendered  visible  at  one  view,  altbwu^  bat, 
limited  portions  are  successively 
the  eye. 

279.  The  intensity  will  differ  in  prop 
the  exceis  of  the  transmitted  light 
which  blls  in  front  of  the  circle  ;  it  will,  I 
fore,  increase  the  distinctness  of  tlie  [ 
darken  the  latter  as  much  as  possible. 

280.  The  next  scries  of  experimeots 
Wheatstone  are  of  still  greater  impori 
those  already  presented   to  our  readers, 
relate  to  the  phonic  molecular  ribraljoaa,  I 
incapable  of  abridgement.     Mr.  W.  coa 
with  an   examination   of   what   he  tetna  I 
phonics,  and  arranges  them  under  two  I 

281.  'Transversal:  making  their 
at  right  angles  to  their  axis.     1 .  Capable  i>f  M>  | 
sion,  or  variable  rigidity :  chords,  or  wirts.  AtJ 
Permanently  rigid  :  rods,  fork,  ring*.  Ice 
gitudinal :  making  their  oscillations  in  tbe  4 
tion    of  their   axis.      I.  Column*  of 
fluids  or  liquids ;  cylindric  and  pn 
Superficial   phonics.      1.    Capable  of 
extended  membranes.    3.  Permanently  i 
mioa;,  bells,  vases,  &c.     Solid  pbooicf. 
lumes  of  aeriform  fluids. 

282.  The  sensation  of  sound  can  be  eie 
any  of  these  bodies  when  they  oscillate  with  i 
ficient  rapidity,  either  entire,  or  divided  laV 
number  of  parts  in  equilibrium  with  each^ 
The  laws  of  these  subdivisions  differ  in  i 
ous  phonics  according  to  their  form  and  i 
connexion  or  insulation ;  and  the  velocitii 
oscillations,  or  degrees  of  tuoe,  depend  i 
form,  dimensions,  mode  of  coimex  lOO,  I 
division,  and  elasticity  of  the  body 
The  points  of  division  in  linear  pbomesi 
nodes,  and  tlie  boundaries  of  trie  vibr 
of  elastic  surfaces  are  termed  nodal  lines, 
parts  of  which  the  oscillatory  portions  1 
greatest  excursions  are  named  ceaties  o^l 
tion ;  these  arv  always  at  the  greatest  i 
tances  from  the  nodal   points  or  lines, 
mechanical  oscillations  are  not  homvrtt  I 
selves  the  immediate  causes  of  sound  ; 
but  the  agents  in  producing  in  the  bodica  i 
selves,  and  in  other  contiguous  subxta 
chronous  vibration  of  ceruin  panidfa  i 
magnitude  according  to  the  degree  of 
convinced   myself,'  obsenret  Mr.   W„ 
important  fact  by  the  following  sia 
meiit :   I  took  a  plate  of  glass  capab' 
ing  in  several  difl'crcnt  modes,  and' 
with  a  layer  of  water ;  on  catuins  it  to  I 
by  the  action  of  a  bow,  a  bauitinil  i«Q 
surface  of  vibrating  particle 
centres  of  the  ribmti"'  ruit<»  trA 
dimensions  as  the  t  ^era  i 
W'hen  a  more  acui'                 '^**  ( 
centres  consequently  liccume  inofra 
the  number  of  c<^-xiMtjnic  vilir;iiia||  i 
wise  increased,  but  their  irugMtti^ 
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•hrisiml.  The  sounds  uC  elastic  laminK 
^taily  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  entire 
DOS  of  the  simple  parts  as  shown  by 
,  vibnifby  strvwing  saod  over  the  sono- 
k»  observed  the  particles  repulsed  by 
nUa9  parts  accumuUle  on  the  iiotlal 
d  indicate  the  bounds  of  the  sensible  os- 
:  ih>  water  laid  on  its  lurface  would,  oo 
«f  tU  oolieaiun  to  the  glass,  show  no 
pbenomena,  but  the  appearances  abore 
d  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  oscillating 
It  uf  a  numbvr  of  vibrating  particles  of 
'  ludes,  the  excursions  of  which  are 
the  centre  of  vibration,  and  gradual- 
Int  as  they  recede  further  from  it, 
hrcoBie  almost  null  at  the  noilul  lines. 
y  these  surfaces  and  to  observe  whe- 
't  m•^nlludes  of  these  particles  vary  in 
1  media,  ia  i  glass  vessel  of  a  cylindric 
mpcrposed  three  immiscible  tluids  of 
t  4tnsitivt;  namely  mercury,  water,  nnd 
■  producing  die  sounds  corresponding 
Uk  BMde  of  division  I  observed  a  number 
mil}  iNirVi  agreeinti  with  the  souud,  and 
t  naiilar  appearances  to  die  plalie,  formed 
■urfaccs  of  each  of  the  tiuids;  not  the 
KatKin  appeared  in  the  uniform  parts.  I 
dl  inserted  this  ^lass  io  another  vessel  of 
I  order  to  observe  the  vibrations  of  the 
I  surfice,  and  found  the  same  results  as 
Rtrrior,  though  lite  le>els  of  the  surfaces 
tfitrcot. 

'  T)>e  nioB*  accurate  method  to  observe 

iniena  is  by  employing   a   metallic 

l  dimensions,  which  must  be  fixed 

tally  in  a  vice  at  one  end,  and  covered 

nppcT  side  with  a  surbce  of  water :  on 

It  to  oscillate  entirely   by  means  of  a 

icgnlor  succession  of  these  vibrating  cor^ 

siill  appear  arranged  parallel  to  the  two 

M  of  the  phle ;  and,  if  tbe  action  of  the 

Tendered  continuous,  their  absolute  num- 

|h«  be  coimled  with  the  aid  ofaroicrome- 

lininishing    the   oscillating    part   of  the 

'  alf  of  its  length,  the  ilouble  octave 

line  was  h<,'ar(l,  agreeably  to  the  e»- 

M0t  ihe  velociiies  of  the  osctlla- 

Ihe  squares  of  the  lengths ; 

nfjimcles    then   occupied    the 

occupied  by  one,  and  the  absolute 

douole  to  that  in  the  former  in- 

tml  ihr  absolute  number  of  these  cor- 

lave  no  influence  whatever  on  the  decree 

I  which  entirely  depends  on  their  relative 

idc  in  itie  same  substance  ;  theory  shows 

of  this  description  alteration  of 

•(feci  tlie degree  of  nine;  let  us 

tbi«  half  of  the  plate  to  half  its 

^  Hd  wc  shall  find  the  note  remain  the 

hll  the  absolute  number  of  the  corpuscles 

this  rase  be  equal  to  that  In  the  entire 

Lat    us   now    take   two   pistes   of  rqoal 

'  nd  kfotiltln,  hut  one  double  In  thick- 

llie  oilier :  the  rule  is,  that  the  velocities 

<  are  as  llie  thicknesses  of  the 

ilwrrforc,  in  ihe  thicker  plate, 

vubk-  number  uf  (Hirtlcles  to  that  uf  the 

oevHpyiiiK   ili*^   sninv  eticnt  of  »iirf^K'i', 

iHUslance  in  which  two  plates  r-iay 


differ  is  their  s|)ecitic  rigidity,  and  in  this  respect 
it  will  be  round  that  two  plates  of  exactly  aqua! 
dimensions,  and  covered  wiUi  die  same  number 
of  vibrating  corpuscles  of  equal  ma^itudes,  but 
of  different  substances,  differ  m  sound  ;  Uicrefore 
the  absolute  magnitudes  of  the  particles  cannot 
he  assumed  as  a  standard  of  tune,  unless  regu- 
lated by  the  specific  rigidity. 

384.  *  UnaMtsted  by  any  means  of  actual  ad- 
measurement, the  above  are  but  the  proximate 
results  sensible  to  the  eye ;  more  extended  and 
accurate  experimeuts  are  necessary  to  confirm 
the  results  with  mathematical  ceitaiiUy.  As  tbe 
absolute  magnitudes  of  Itiesc  partielcs  wUI,  I 
imagine,  be  hereafter  a  most  useful  element  for 
calculation,  I  will  here  Indicate  the  most  effectual 
way  I  am  acquainted  with  to  amve  at  this  know- 
letlge.  A  tliick  metallic  slip  of  considerable 
length  and  breadth,  bent  similarly  to  a  tuning 
fork,  and  fixed  at  its  curved  part  in  a  vice,  is 
very  easily  excited  by  friction,  and  a  more  con- 
slilertble  surface  of  regularly  arranged  vibrating 
particles  is  seen  than  in  most  otlier  su]>erficles; 
any  descnption  of  common  exciter  may  be  em- 
ployed. When  this  bent  plate  is  excited  by  per- 
cussion, tbe  particles,  before  their  disappearance, 
wUl  assume  an  apparent  rotatory  motion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  force  exerted,  and  its  susceptibility 
of  continuing  the  vibrations.  Employing  a 
pardllelope<]al  rod,  the  api^eatances  of  the  higher 
modes  of  subdivi^lons  are  particularly  neat;  the 
entire  vibrating  parts  between  the  nudes  form 
ellipses,  and  the  semi -part  at  the  free  end  a  regu- 
lar half  of  the  same  figure.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  Ihe  crispotions  of  the  water  only  ap- 
pear on  th«  sides  in  the  plane  of  oscillnlion  ;  the 
other  two  sides,  on  one  of  which  the  exciter 
must  be  applied,  do  not  show  similar  appear- 
ances. 

283.  *  I  have  also  rendered  the  phonic  molecu- 
lar vibrations  visible,  when  produced  by  the 
longitudinal  oscillations  of  a  column  of  air ;  tlie 
following  were  the  means  employed : — I  placed 
the  open  end  of  the  head  of  a  flute  or  flagrlet 
on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  and,  on  blow- 
ing to  produce  the  sound,  I  observed  similar 
crispatiuns  to  those  described  alwve,  forming  a 
circle  round  the  end  of  the  lube,  and  allenVarda 
apiiearing  to  radiate  in  ri^ht  lines;  on  the  har- 
monics of  the  tube  being  sounded,  the  rrispa- 
tions  were  correspundently  diiiiinishcd  In  magni- 
tude. Tbc!<e  phenomena  will  be  more  evident 
if  the  tube  be  rai5e«l  a  little  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  a  thin  connecting  lilm  l>e  lvf\ 
surrounding  it ;  tlie  vibrating  particles  will  then 
occupy  a  greater  space,  and  be  more  scumble. 

ssis.  'Tbe  existence  of  the  molecular  vibra- 
tions being  now  completely  established,  it  be- 
comes a  critical  question,  m  what  manner  Ihe 
sensible  oscillations  induce  theM;  vibrating  par- 
ticles. I  do  not  know  whether  what  1  am  now 
going  to  adduce  will  t—  ..i"..'i.-.l  .-  the  right 
explaiKilitni,  but  it  is  < '  -,  to  fkr 

as  the  superficial  and   '  r  oscilla- 

tions are  concerned.  A  flexible  "Uttace,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  resinous  varnish,  being  made  to 
aiHume  any  curve,  the  cohnion  of  tlie  ramuh 
will  Ik>  dc9iroye<l  in  certain  jurts,  aiul  a  numbe* 
of  crtiiks  will  be  olitervcd,  mure  regularly  di>* 
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posed  a>  the  force  inducing  the  curve  has  been 
more  regularly  applied ;  when  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  surface  is  restored,  the  cracks  will  be 
imperceptible,  but  will  again  appear  at  every 
Rubsequent  motion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these 
particles  are  invariable  concomitants  of  the  sen^ 
sible  oscillations,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose otherwise  than  tliat  their  vibrations  are 
isochronous  with  them.  To  avoid  confusion,  I 
have  restricted  the  word  vibrations  to  the  mo- 
lions  of  the  more  minute  parts,  and  the  term  os- 
cillations to  those  of  the  sensible  divisions.  VVe 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  molecular  vi- 
brations pervade  the  entire  sub.stance  of  a  pho- 
nic ;  their  excursions,  however,  are  not  the  same 
in  all  parts,  and  they  can  only  be  rendered  visible 
when  these  excursions  are  large ;  they  may  be  so 
few  in  number  as  to  be  entirely  inaudible,  as  in 
their  transmission  through  linear  conducfors ; 
but,  however  few,  when  they  are  properly  di- 
rected, they  induce  the  mechanical  divisions  of 
sonorous  bodies,  each  of  which  will  give  birth 
to  numerous  vibrating  corpuscles  whose  excur- 
sions are  greater,  and  the  sound  will  be  rendered 
audible.  Or.  Savart  has  well  investigated  the 
modes  of  division  in  surfaces  put  in  motion  by 
communicated   vibrations.     All    those    phonics, 

The  tune 

The  time 

The  intensity  ..... 

The  richness,  or  volume 

The  quantity  (timbre)     .... 

289.  '  It  has  often  been  thought  necessary 
to  admit  the  existence  of  more  minute  motions 
than  the  sensible  oscillat'inns,  in  order  to  account 
fur  many  phenomena  in  the  production  of  sound. 
Perniull,  in  his  Essai  du  Bruit,  insisted  on  their 
necessity  more  than  any  other  author  I  have 
read,  lie  imagined  that  the  vibrations  haie  a 
much  greater  velocity  than  the  oscillations  which 
cause  them,  but  the  experiment  he  adduced  to 
prove  this  is  far  from  conclusive;  he  mistook  for 
these  vibrations  the  oscillations  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  long  string  he  employed.  Uther 
distinguished  philosophers  have  had  ideas  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  Chladni  thinks  their  exist- 
ence* necessary  to  account  for  the  varieties  of 
quality.  I,  however,  conceived  I  was  the  first 
who  bad  indicated  these  phenomena  by  expcri- 
menl,  until  a  few  days  ago  repeating  them, 
together  with  the  others  which  form  the  subject 
of  this  paper,,  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
tJersted,  of  Copenhagen,  ne  acquainted  me  with 
some  similar  experiments  of  his  own.  Substi- 
tuting a  very  fine  powder,  Lycopodion,  instead 
of  the  sand  used  by  Chladni,  for  showing  the 
oscillations  of  elastic  plates,  this  eminent  philo- 
soplier  found  the  particles  not  only  repulsed  to 
the  nodal  lines,  but  at  the  same  time  accumulated 
in  small  parcels,  on  and  near  the  centres  of 
vibration ;  these  appearances  he  presumed  to 
indicate  more  minute  vibrations,  which  were  the 
causes  of  the  quality  of  the  sound ;  subsequently 
he  confirmed  his  opinion,  by  observing  the 
crispatioDS  of  water,  or  alcohol,  on  s.iniilar 
plates,  and  showed  that  the  same  minute  vibra- 
tions must  lake  place  in  the  transmitting  medi- 
um, as  ihey  were  erpially  producwl  in  a  surface 
of  W4ler,  when  the  !oundiii|j  plate  was  dipped 


whose  limited  tuperficies  preclude  Otcm  I 
exciting  in  themselves  a  sufhc'ient  number  I 
braling  corpuscles,  when  insulated, 
scarcely  any  perceptible  sound,  as  eili 
chords,  tuning  forks.  Sec;  but  those  whoses 
ficies  or  solidities  are  more  extended,  as  I 
elastic  lamins,  columns  of  air,  fee,  prodao 
ficient  volume  of  sound  without  accessory  i 

287.  '  Loudness  of  sound   is  depend 
the   excursions   of  the   vibrations;  volan 
fulness  of  sound,  on  the  nuinlx^r  of  co-cxii 
particles  put  in  motion.     Thus  the  tones  < 
./Eoliun   harp,    on    account   of  the   numb 
subdivisions    of  the    strings,    are    remid 
beautiful   and    rich,    witliout   possessing 
power;  and  the  sounds  of  nn  Hannonick|^ 
in   which   a   greater   number   of    panicln  { 
excited  than  by  any  other  means,  are 
narily  so  united,  according  to  the 
excitation,   with   considerable    inte 
pervading  nature  is  one  of  the  great) 
rities  of  these  sounds. 

288.  '  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  < 
various  properties  of  sound,    which   an 
butable   to  modificatioiis  of  the  vibratiiiK  < 
puscles : — 


^ 


o  r  velocities  of  the  vibrations. 

^  \  continuance  of  the  vibrations. 

S  V  excursions  of  the  vibrations. 

a  i  number  of  co-existiog  ribtations. 

?  ^magnitudes  of  the  vibrating  corpaadtt 


into  a  mass  of  this  tluid.  These  expen 
were  inserted  in  Lieber's  Utsioty  M  A 
Philosophy,  1813. 

290.  '  RectUineai    Trantmiuion   of  Sa 
As  the  laws  of  the  communication  o(  the  | 
vibrations  are  more  evident  in  linear  ( 
I  shall  confine  the  present  article  to  a  i 
of  their  principal  phenomena. 

291.  <  In  my  first  experiments  on  this  i 
I  placed  a  tuning  fork,  or  a  chord  exteodflti 
bow,  on  the  extremity  of  a  glaM  or  metallic  I 
five  feet  in  length,  communicatins  with  at 
ing  board;  the  sound  was  heard  as  ita 
ously  as  when  the  fork  vras  io  iminedil 
tact,  and  it  immediately  ceased  when  iktl 
was  removed  from  the  sounding-board,  < 
fork  from  the  rod.  From  ihii  it  is  ev»' 
the  vibrations,  inaudible  in  their 
being  multiplied  by  meeting  with  ■ 
body,  become  very  sensibly  heanl. 
my  investigations  on  this  subject,  I  bive  i 
covered  means  for  transmitting,  ihruuf^  nktf  I 
much  greater  lengths,  and  of  very  iDcoaadii 
thicknesses,  the  sounds  of  all  musical  to 
ments  dependent  on  the  vibialioo*  of 
bodies,  and  of  many  descriptions  of  wiH 
struments.  It  is  astonishin"  ''"»  '"  the  ' 
lies  of  lune,  qualities,  and  ad  sil^ 
combinations  of  harmony,  ruutaMBl 
unimpaired,  and  again  rendered  auilibit  % 
communication  with  an  apiimpriat»  miiW- 
Onc  of  the  practical  apr!  •'  tkn  i»- 
covery  has  been  txhibite<l  .  •  fm  »*■« 
two  yean  under  the  ap|ieiUtiou  vt  TW  E»- 
chanted  Lyre.  So  perfect  was  the  lUaaai  • 
this  instance  from  the  inienye  vibialatj  fdts^  I 
tlic  reciprocating  insiruincntjand  (rooi  iki  i 
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,af  t]K  aoundt  of  Ihe  distant  exciting 

I  il  was  universally  iina^iiied  to  be  one 
in^itst  efforts  of  ingenuity  in  musical 
Hn.  The  iletailii  of  llic  extensive  mo- 
Da  of  nhich  litis  invention  is  suscepuble, 
CMrre  for  a  future  communication  ;  the 

appearance  and  effects  of  the  indivi- 
mUcatioa  aboie-mentioned  have  been 
a  in  the  principal  periodical  journals  of 

*  Tbe  transmission  of  the  vibrations 
any  communicating  medium,  as  well  as 
liacar  conductois,  is  attended  by  peculiar 
IM;  pulses  are  formed  similar  to  those 
todinal  phonics,  and  consequently  the 
of  Vibration  and  the  nodes  are  repro- 
icrtodicajly  at  equal  distances ;  in  this 
rre  an  analogous  disposition  with  regard 
I  had  intended  to  include  in  this  paper 
oalogical  facts  I  have  observed  illustia- 
tbe  identity  of  the  causes  of  these  two 
i  objects  of  sensation,  but  want  of  time, 
danger  of  delay,  now  the  subject  is 
■g  lo  much  the  attention  of  the  scienliKc 
M  induced  me  hastily  lo  collect  the  pre- 
pttiownts,  and  to  defer  the  others  (or  a 
ppartanity. 

■ne  thicknesses  of  conductors  mate- 
AMoce  the  power  of  transmission,  and 

II  limit  of  thickness,  ditfering  for  the  dif- 
ttnes  of  tune,  beyond  which  the  vibra- 
UBOt  be  transmitted.  The  vibrations  of 
nds  can  be  transmitted  through  smaller 
kiB  Ukmc  of  grave  sounds :  a  proof  of 
My  :  attach  a  tuning-fork  lo  one  end  of 
mall  wire,  and  apply  the  other  end  to  the 
I  wronding-board  ;  on  striking  the  fork 
■rd,  two  co-existing  sounds  will  be  pro- 
Ihkt  which  is  more  acute  will  be  dis- 
kcaid,  but  the  other  will  not  be  trans- 

If  tbe  vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork  be 
■d  llnaagh  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  of  the 
i  ikidUMi*  of  a  large  needle,  the  sound, 
Otf  tnaamitted,  will  become  more  audi- 
IM  pressure  of  the  fingers  on  the  con- 
viirc;  but,  if  a  steel  wire  of  the  same 
ind  thickness  be  employed,  the  sound 
■aaltcicd  by  any  pressure,  because  steel 
WUm  tpccific  elasticity  than  brass. 
Pataruatton  of  tound. — '  Hitherto  I  have 
gaidcred  tlie  vibrations  in  their  rtKrtili- 
lOMBltnoo ;  I  shall  now  demonstrate 
y  arc  peculiarly  affected,  when  they  pass 
I  conductors  bent  at  different  angles.  I 
■d  a  tuning-fork  with  one  extremity  nf  a 
coodiicting  rod,  the  other  end  of  which 
Dinted  with  a  soumling  board  ;  on  caus- 
I  tuninv-fork  to  sound,  the  vibrations 
nwerfully  transmitted,  as  might  be  ex- 
ftmn  wliat  lias  already  been  explained  ; 

grajlually  bending  the  rod,  the  sound 
lively  decreased,  and  was  scarcely  per- 
I  wbrn  the  angle  became  a  right  one ;  as 
^  ms  made  more  acute,  the  phenomena 
'    '  n  an   inverted  order ;  the  inlen- 

reascd  as  it  had  before  dimi- 

anu,  nncn    the  two    parts  were   lu-arly 
I,  it  became  as  powerful  as  in  the  rixtilinea! 
By  multiplying  the  nghl  angles 


in  a  rod,  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations  may 
be  completely  stopped. 

295.  '  To  produce  these  phenomena,  however, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the  oscillations  o1 
the  tuuing-fork  should  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  tlie  moveable  angle  ;  for,  if  they  be  pa- 
rallel with  it,  they  will  be  still  considerably 
transmitted.     The    following    experiment    will 

firove  this: — I  placed  a  tuning-fork  pcrpendicu- 
arly  on  the  side  of  a  rectilinear  rod  ;  the  vibra- 
tions were,  therefore,  communicated  at  right 
angles  ;  when  the  axis  of  the  oscillations  of  the 
fork  coincided  with  Ihe  rod,  the  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  vibrations  was  at  its  maximum  ;  in 
proportion  as  the  axis  deviated  from  parallelism, 
the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibrations  dimi- 
nished ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  became  ]>erpendicu- 
lar,  the  intensity  was  at  its  minimum.  In  the 
second  quadrant,  the  order  of  the  phenomena 
was  inverted  as  in  the  former  experiment,  and  a 
second  maximum  of  intensity  took  place  when 
the  axis  of  the  oscillations  had  described  a  semi- 
circumference,  and  had  again  become  parallel, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  the  revolu- 
tion was  continued,  the  intensity  of  the  trans- 
mitted vibrations  was  varied  in  a  similar  manner; 
it  progressively  diminished  as  the  axis  of  Ihe 
oscillations  deviated  from  being  parallel  with  the 
rod,  became  the  least  possible  when  it  arrived  at 
the  perpendicular,  and  again  augmented  until  it 
remained  at  its  first  maximum,  which  completed 
its  entire  revolution. 

296.  '  Tlie  phenomena  of  polarisation  mny  be 
observed  in  many  corded  instruments :  the  chords 
of  the  harp  arc  ottached  at  oue  extremity  to  a 
conductor  -which  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
sounding  board ;  if  iny  cord  be  altereil  from  its 
(luiescent  position,  so  that  its  axis  of  oscillation 
snail  be  pajallel  with  the  bridge,  or  conductor, 
its  tone  will  be  full ;  but,  if  the  oscillations  Ih- 
excited  so  that  their  axis  shall  be  at  right  angles 
with  the  conductor,  its  tone  will  be  feeble.  Hy 
tuning  two  adjacent  strings  of  the  harp-unisons 
with  each  other,  the  differences  of  furcc  will  be 
"cnsible  to  the  eye  in  the  oscillations  of  the  re- 
ciprocating string  according  lo  the  direction  in 
which  the  oilier  u  excited. 

297.  '  It  now  remains  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  vibrations  which  produce  tne  phenomena,  llie 
existence  of  which  has  been  proved  by  llie  pre- 
ceding experiments.  The  vibrations  generally 
assume  tbe  same  direction  as  the  oscillations 
which  induce  them  ;  in  a  longitudinal  phonic 
the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  its  axis ;  in  a  ir.ins- 
versal  phonic,  they  are  perpendicular  to  this  di- 
rection ;  a  circular  or  an  elliptic  form  can  be 
also  given  to  the  vibrations  by  causing  the  oscil- 
lations to  assume  the  same  forms.  Any  vibrating 
corpuscle  can  induce  isochronous  vibrations  of 
similar  contiguous  corpuscles  in  the  same  plane 
cither  parallel  with,  or  perpendicular  to,  the  di- 
rection of  Ihe  onginal  vibrations,  and  the  polari- 
sation of  the  vibrations  consists  in  the  similarity 
of  their  directions,  liy  which  they  propagate 
themselves  equally  in  the  >>anie  plane  ;  therefore, 
the  tibraliiins  being  transmilteu  through  linear 
conductors,  it  is  the  plane  in  which  the  vibration* 
are  made  that  ilclrruiines  their  transmission,  o» 
non-transmussioD,  when  the  direction  a  altered. 
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A  longitudinal  or  a  transrersal  vibration  may  be 
transmitteil  two  wayi  lo  a  coiiduclor  bent  at 
riijlit  angles;  their  axis  may  \>e  in  lli.il  direction, 
as  to  be  in  the  same  |jlunc  with  the  riifht  angle, 
in  which  case  the  former  will  be  traniversally,  or 
the  latter  longitudmally  transmitted  in  the  new 
direction ;  or  their  axis  may  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  this  new  direction,  under  which 
circumstances  neither  can  be  communicated.  In 
explaining  the  polarisation  of  lii;ht,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose  that  the  reflecting  surfaces 
act  on  the  luminous  vibrations  by  any  actual  at- 
tnicting  or  repulsing  force,  causing  them  lo 
change  their  axes  of  vibrations;  the  direction  of 
the  vibrations  in  different  planes,  as  I  have 
proved  exist  in  the  communicatiou  of  sound,  is 
sufficient  lo  explain  every  phenomenon  relative 
to  the  polarisation  of.  light. 

298.  '  Let  us  suppose  a  number  of  tuning 
forks  oscillating  indifferent  planes,  and  commu- 
nicating with  one  conducting  rod ;  if  the  rod  be 
rectilinear,  all  the  vibrations  will  be  transmitted; 
but,  if  it  be  bent  at  right  angles,  they  will  under- 
go only  a  partial  transmission  ;  those  vibraliorts 
whose  planes  are  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to 
the  plane  of  the  new  direction,  will  be  destroyed. 
The  vilinitions  are  thus  complHely  polarised  in 
oiit>  direction,  while  passmg  through  the  new 
path,  and.  on  meeting  with  a  new  rif;ht  angle, 
they  will  be  transmitted  or  not,  accordingly  as 
the  plane  of  the  angle  is  parallel  with,  or  per- 
pendicular to,  the  axes  of  the  vibrations.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  phenomena  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
elementary  experiment  of  Malus  on  tiie  polarisa- 
tion of  light. 

299.  '  Double  refraction  is  a  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  polarisation,  by  which  a  combination 
of  vibrations  having  their  axes  in  different  planes, 
after  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  are  sepa- 
rated into  two  other  directions,  each  polarised  in 
one  plane  only.  That  this  well-known  pro]>erty 
of  light  has  a  correspondent  in  the  communica- 
tion of  phonic  vibrations  I  shall  now  demon- 
strate. When  two  tuning  forks,  sounding  dif- 
ferent notes  by  a  constant  exciter,  and  making 
their  oscillations  perpendicularly  to  each  other, 
li.tvc  their  vibrations  transmitted  at  the  same 
lime  through  one  rod,  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  which  two  other  conductors  are  attached  at 
right  angles,  and  when  each  of  these  conductors 
is  parallel  with  one  of  the  axes  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  forks,  on  connecting  a  sounding- 
lio.ird  with  either  conductor,  those  vibrations 
only  will  he  Iransmilted  through  it  which  are 
rwhirised  in  the  same  plane  with  the  angle  made 
by  tlie  two  rods  througli  which   the  vibrations 

fass ;  either  sound  may  be  thus  separately 
leard,  or  they  may  both  be  heard  in  combina- 
tion by  connecting  both  the  conductors  with 
sounding-boards. 

300.  '  The  phenomena  of  diffraction  regard- 
ing only  the  form  of  the  surfaces,  or  the  superfi- 
cies over  which  the  vibrations  extend,  are  by  the 
conformation  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  not  of 
any  consetjuence  to  the  perception  of  sound, 
though  the  same  phenomena,  when  the  chromatic 
vibrations  are  concerned,  are  very  evident  lo  the 
eye.    They,  however,  undoubtedly  take   place 


equally  in  botti  inslaneet,  and  may  bo 

plained  by  the  theory  already  laid  if 
separate  vibration  projra^iing  itself  in 

of  its  vibratinj;  axis,  ;i  i '    -    >f  — '' 

different  planes,  sifter 

ture,  naturally  expand  u 

well  &s  rectilineally,  and  thereby  ol 
greater  space  than  they  would  were  ll 
lotigitudinaliy  transmitted. 

301.  '  I  have  still  to  indicate  a  new 
of  the  phonic  vibrations,  bnt,  whether 
logons  to  any  of  the  observed  ph«m4 
li^t,  I  am  yet  ignorant.  When  the  | 
tlie  vibrations  is  in  pro«res«iTe  mtA 
vibrations  emanating  from  it  are  Irl 
when  the  conductor  is  rectilineal  and 
with  the  original  direction;  and  the/ 
stroyed  when  the  conductor  is  perpeat 
the  direction,  though  the  axis  of  vibn 
the  conductor,  being  in  both  instam^ 
same  phace,  would  transmit  the  vibnH 
the  phonic  stationary.  These  circaimC 
proved  by  the  following  experiments  :- 
tuning  fork  placed  perpendicularly  ■ 
communicating  at  one  or  both  extremi 
sounding-boards,  and  caused  to  o«cilM 
vibrating  axis  parallel  with  the  rod,  ma 
the  rod,  preserving  at  the  same  time  in 
diculanty  and  parallelism,  tlie  vibraHoOl 
be  transmitteii  while  the  movement  d 
but  the  transmission  will  lake  place  im« 
aftei  it  has  remained  moti'^"'—-  ^ 
tuning  fork  moves  on  the  up;  .f 
perpendicular  to  a  sounding  I  ' 
rectilineally  transmitted  will  not  be 
by  llie  progressive  motion.' 

302.  A   general  notion  of  the   »«lo< 
which  sound  moves,  lias  already  been 
der   the  article   ArovsTics;  and  we 
furnish  a  few  important  data  nhicb 
explain   the   precise  nature  of  the 
force. 

.303.  Chladni  and  Jacquin,  of  Vimt 
about  ten  years  ago  some  ex|)eriiiiM[ 
view  to  determine  the  souotxnu 
different  ga.ses  ;  the  results  of 
nous,  may  be  stated  here.  Ry 
tin  pipe,  brought  into  contact  with  a 
neck  of  a  hell-glass,  to  l>e  blown  by 
tamed  in  a  bladder,  applied  to  the 
lure  of  the  cock,  these  philosopher* 
that  the  sound  was  a  semi-lone  I 
and  oxygen  gas  than  with  at 
third  lower  with  carl>onic  aciH 
the  same  with  nitrous  gns  ;  bul 
gas,  from  nine  to  eleven  tones 
air  that  surrounds  u*.  A  raixtufv  Of 
oxygen,  in  the  same  proponiniM  a*  in 
sphfric  air,  gave  the  same  tone  u  the  ' 
when  the  mixture  of  thesi-  v-a«-<  was 
the  sounds  were   tot.ilK  i 

riments  of  Chladni  uiv  were 

ferent    from  those   of    l'rie«lley  ami 
sound  in  different  kinds  of  psses. 
ments  of  the  last-mentionpil  ; 
only  to  the  intensity  with  w 
of  another  elastic  l>ody   (of  a 
hammer)   are   conducleil    throui 
I'erolle  contradicts  riirstlev't 
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;  H  as  (lie  densities  ;  but  to 
n«ilcy  himself  m.ikei  an  exception, 
>  u\}geu  gas,  wliidi  iiiijiears  to  l>e  a 
inductor  ;  azotic  g;is  was  examined 
rf  lhe«e  philosophers.  In  hydrogen 
th  found  the  conducting  power  very 
h  is  DO  doubt  owing  to  it:«  little  dcn- 
oxy^n  gas  they  found  the  sound 
itrODger  than  in  common  air;  in  the 
L  Perolle  found  it  also  somewhat 
p  carbonic  gas,  Priestley  found  the 

E;  but  I'eroUe  weaker,  duller,  and 
CT  than  in  common  air;  which 
ice  may  be  considered  as  agree- 
ll,  because  the  vibrations  of  a  sound- 
ujt  be  more  retarded  the  denser  the 
(  tfuid  is,  or  according  to  its  pressure 

)  Telocity  of  sound  was  determined 
cable  accuracy,  and  on  a  great  scale, 
ui  Maraldi,  while  employed  in  con- 
I  trigonometrical  survey  of  France, 
•inter  of  the  years  1738  and  1739 
HMmers  re^ieatedly  discharged,  at 
I  the  air  was  calm,  and  the  tempera- 
a,  a  small  piece  of  ordnance,  from 
I  oa  Monl-Martre,  above  Paris,  and 
ic  time  that  elapsed  between  the  flash 
port,  as  observed  from  their  signal- 
lont  L'hery,  at  the  distance  of  about 
let.  The  mean,  of  numerous  trials, 
iM  for  tl>e  velocity  of  the  transmission 

lot  this  time,  Condamine,  who  was 
le  Other  academicians  to  ascertain  the 
degree  in  Peru,  took  an  opportunity 
mcBSunng  the  celerity  of  sound.  He 
•a*  tl75  feel  on  the  sultry  plain  of 
lad  only  1130  feet  on  the  frozen 
Quito.  It  was  obvious,  therefore, 
t<6ction  of  the  air  in  those  lofry  re- 
but in  a   very  small   degree  affected 

Compared  with  what  had  been  ob- 
Fnnce,    ibe   velocity   of  the   aerial 

somewhat  diminished  at  Quito,  by 
ng  cold,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
J  at^menied  by  the  excessive  beat 
iC  which  oppress  Cayenne. 
I  distaoce  at  which  sounds  may  be 
loch  greater  than  is  generally  ima- 
Dcrham  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
tni,  that  at  the  siege  of  Messina  the 
be  guns  was  heard  at  Augusta  and 
dmost  100  Italian  miles  distant;  and 
tes  that  in  the  naval  cigagement  be- 
loglish  and  Dutch,  which  took  place 
K  report  of  their  guns  was  heard  up- 
tVO  mile*  off.  Humboldt  mentions 
of  volcanoes  in  South  America,  heard 
Dce  of  300  miles  ;  and  L)r.  Thomson 
the  authority  of  a  friend,  that  the 
lions  which  took  place  from  the  vol- 
,  Vincent's,  were  tieard  distinctly  at 

BOW  this  b  a  distance  which  must 
ly  exceed  300  miles.  ()n  the  other 
If  toaod  it  enfeebled  and  dissipated 
rcipons:  thus,  the  traveller, 
ht  above  a  valley,  descries, 
•m,  |)crhaps  a  huntsman 


on  the  brow  of  the  opposite  mountain,  atid, 
while  he  wiitchcs  every  liash,  yet  cnn  he  .scarceljr 
hear  the  re(K>rt  of  the  fowling-piece. 

307.  Dr.  Moll's  experiments,  which  www 
made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  in  Holland,  in 
the  year  1823,  are  of  considerable  importance. 
He  ascertained  that  when  sound  was  transmitted 
by  a  clear  atmosphere,  unaccompanied  by  tlie 
retarding  accelerating  effects  of  wind,  it  tra- 
velled at  the  rate  of  about  11 16  English  feel  per 
second. 

308.  A  very  valuable  and  elabonle  series  of 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound  has  been 
made  at  Madras,  by  Mr.  Goldingham.  The 
following  table  contains  the  substance  of  these 
experiments ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how 
the  velocity  gradually  increa.ses  towards  the 
middle  of  the  year,  and  again  eradually  dimi- 
nishes. Mr.  Goldingham  conceives  lliat  this  re- 
gularity would  be  still  greater  with  the  mean  of 
several  years'  observatiotis. 


Montlit. 

Baro- 
meter, 
in 

Ther- 

mame- 

ter. 

Hygro- 
ma tcr. 
dry. 

Velocilvor 
a  souoJ  in 
a  s«cond 

locbei. 

.  Kahr. 

in  Ced. 

January     . 

30-124 

7905 

6-  2 

1101 

Febrtittry  . 

301S6 

7884 

14-70 

1117 

March  .     . 

30-072 

82-30 

15-22 

1139 

April    .     , 

30-031 

R5-79 

17-23 

1145 

May     .     . 

29-892 

8811 

19  92 

1151 

June     .     . 

29907 

8710 

24-77 

1157 

July      .     . 

29-914 

86-65 

27-85 

1164 

August 

29-931 

85-02 

21-54 

1163 

September 

29-963 

84-49 

18-97 

11.12 

October    . 

30  058 

84-33 

1823 

1128 

November 

30125 

81-35 

818 

1101 

December 

30-087 

79-37 

1-43 

1099 

309.  Mr.  Goldingham  concludes  that,  for  eadt 
degree  of  the  thermometer,  1-2  feet  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  velocity  of  soand  for  a  second; 
for  each  degree  of  the  hygrometer  1-4  feet;  and 
for  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  baroiaeter  9-2 
feet.  He  concludes  that  ten  fim  per  secon<l  is 
the  difference  of  the  velocity  of  sound  between  a 
calm  and  in  a  moderate  brecie,  and  twenty-one 
feet  and  a  >]uarter  in  a  second,  or  1275  in  a  mi- 
nute, is  the  difference  when  the  wind  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  sound,  or  opposed 
to  it. 

310.  The  effects  of  sound  are  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  night ;  and  this  was  remarked 
by  the  ancients.  Humboldt  was  particularly 
struck  with  this  (ad,  when  be  heard  the  noise  of 
the  great  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco;  winch  he 
describes  as  three  times  greater  in  the  night  than 
in  the  day ;  though,  during  the  former  time,  the 
bumming  of  insects,  and  tliie  sound  of  the  biUH . 
is  scarcely  heard.  M.  Humboldt  ■tMmmg  to 
account  K>r  this  singular  phenomeDon  by  the 
following  hypothesis :  he  tuppo«es  that  the  vi- 
brations of  sound  are  roatemlly  ittarded  hy 
partial  undulations  in  the  atoiuapheie,  arisjac 
from  the  sun's  heat — so  that  the  ware*  of  wona 
arc  divided  and  rvdivided.  whenever  the  deniity 
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of  the  medium  through  wliich  they  are  propelk-d 
is  sufticii^ntly  altered  to  form  an  iicotistic  mirage. 

311.  It  is  well  known  that  solid  bodies,  in 
general,  are  good  conductors  of  sound  :  thus, 
any  agitation  communicated  to  one  end  of  a 
beam  is  readily  conveyed  to  the  ear  apfilicd  to 
the  other  end  of  it.  The  motion  of  a  iruop  of 
cavalry  is  said  to  be  perceived  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance by  listening  with  the  head  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  than  by  attending  to  the  sound  con- 
veyed through  the  air ;  and  we  may  frequently 
observe  that  some  parts  of  the  furniture  of  a 
houM  are  a  little  ablated  by  the  approach  of  a 
waggon,  before  we  hear  the  noise  which  it  im- 
mediately occasions.  The  velocity  M-ith  which 
impul.ies  are  transmitted  by  solids  is  in  general 
considerably  greater  than  that  with  which  they 
are  conveyed  by  the  air:  M.  Wunsch  has  ascer- 
tained this  by  direct  observations  on  a  series  of 
deal  rods  closely  united  together,  which  appcired 
to  transmit  a  sound  instantaneously,  while  a 
sensible  interval  was  required  for  its  passing 
through  the  air.  It  appears,  from  experiments 
on  the  flexure  of  solid  bodies  of  all  kitids,  that 
their  elasticity,  compared  with  their  density,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  air :  thus,  Ihc  height 
of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  fir-wood  is  found, 
by  means  of  such  experiments,  to  be  about 
9,300,000.  whence  the  velocity  of  an  impulse 
conveyed  through  il  must  be  17,400  feel,  or 
more  than  three  miles  in  a  second.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  lliat  in  all  common  experiments  such 
a  transmission  must  appear  perfectly  instantane- 
ous. There  are  various  methods  of  ascertaining 
this  velocity  from  the  sounds  produced  under 
•iifferent  circiim.'ilances  by  the  substances  to  be 
examined,  and  professor  Chladni  has  in  this 
m;inner  compared  the  properties  of  a  variety  of 
natural  and  arlilicial  productions. 

312.  Il  docs  not  appear  that  any  direct  ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  the  velocity  with 
which  an  impulse  is  Iransmillpd  through  a  liquid, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  liquids  »te  capa- 
ble of  conveying  sound  without  difficulty;  pro- 
fes.soi  Itobison  informs  us,  for  example,  that  be 
heard  the  sound  of  a  hell,  transmitted  by  water, 
at  the  distance  of  1200  feet.  It  is,  however, 
says  Dr.  Young,  easy  to  calculate  tlie  velocity 
with  which  sound  must  be  propagated  in  any 
liquid  of  »vhich  the  compressibility  has  been 
measured.  Mr.  Canton  has  ascertained  that  the 
velocity  of  water  is  about  2'.2,O0O  times  as  great 
as  that  of  air;  it  is  therefore  measured  by  the 
height  i)f  a  column  which  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion Id  thirty-four  feet,  that  is  7.SO,000  feet,  and 
the  velocity  corresponding  to  half  this  height  is 
1900  feet  in  a  second.  In  mercury,  also,  it  ap- 
pears, from  Mr.  Canton's  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  iu  water;  in 
iipirit  of  wine  a  little  smaller. 

313.  It  seems  probable,  from  various  analo- 
gies, tlial  ice  has  nearly  the  same  faculty  of 
Iransmistion  as  water  itself.  If  a  heavy  Mow 
I  e  struck  against  any  part  of  the  frorcn  surface 
of  a  large  pool  or  lake,  a  person  standing  at  a 
Vide  distance  from  the  spot  will  feel,  under 
f  oi,  a  very  sensible  tremor,  at  some  considerable 
Uine  beJure  tlie  nni<<e  conveved  through  the  al- 
niojphcn  has  reached  his  eat.     It  is  as.iertcd 


that  the  savage  Irilies  who  rove  <j| 
steppes  of  Tariary  can  readily  dutingi 
afar,  the  approach  of  cavalry,  by  app^ 
head  close  to  the  frozen  surfai>e  of  ilic  j 

314.  llie  rate  with  which  the  tremot 
is  transmitted  through  c;ist-iron,  hat  bi 
tained  from  actual  experiment  hy  M.  I 
philosopher  availed  himself  of  tlie  o| 
of  the  laying  of  a  series  of  iron  pit<es«1 
water  to  Paris;  these  pipes  were  auuul 
each  in  length,  connected  together  « 
leaden  rings.  A  bell  being  sut^tend 
the  cavity,  at  one  end  of  the  train  of 
striking  the  clapper  at  the  same  insta 
the  side  of  the  bell,  and  against  the  inl 
face  of  the  pipe,  two  distinct  sound* 
cessively  heard  by  an  observer  statui 
other  extremity.  With  a  train  of  irtK 
2630  feet,  or  nearly  half  i,  mile  ii>  I 
interval  between  the  t»o  sounds  was  ft 
a  mean  of  200  trials,  to  be  3-79  wca 
the  transmission  of  sound  tlirough  ll 
column  of  air  would  have  taken  3'S 
which  leaves  fiAy-nine  for  the  rapid 
tremor  conducted  through  the  cast-tr( 
other  more  direct  tr;als  it  was  coocl 
the  exact  inlenal  of  time,  during 
sound  performed  its  passage  thix>ug 
stance  of  the  train  of  pipes,  amounli 
2G'IOOth  p.irts  of  a  second  ;  being  tea 
times  less  than  the  ordinary'  traiuinis&ii 
tbe  atmosphere. 

315.  It  is  well  known  that  the  & 
sound  is  diminished  by  tbe  rare£ic1 
medium  in  which  il  is  produced.  } 
therefore,  expect  the  sound  excited  ia 
gas  would  be  more  feeble  than  what  i 
similar  circumstances,  produced  in  al 
air  of  a  similar  s|ie<.'ific  gravity ;  bul 
cnce  is  aclually  much  greater. 

316.  A  small  piece  of  clock-work,  1 
bell  is  struck  every  lulf-muiutc,  brfl 
within  the  receiver  of  an  nir  pump,  til 
was  jiut  in  motion,  and,  .ifiet  the  air 
rarencd  100  times,  hydrogen  gas  wa<  ii 
but  the  sound,  so  far  from  l>«ii]g 
was,  at  least,  as  fi-eble  as  in  »ti 
that  extreme  rarity,  and  dccidedl 
tlian  when  formed  in  air  of  its 
nrefied  ten  times. 

317.  The  most  remarkable  fact  is  ll 
mixtuni  of  hydrogen  ca'  with  »Un< 
has    a    predominant    infludue    in    I 
stilting  sound.     If  one  half ' 
luospheric  air  be  extracted,  ■ 
admitted  to  fill  llic  vacant  spMce,  the  ( 
then  become  scarcely  audible 

318.  Hut  ihe  rale  "I 
is  found  to  v.-iry  in  difli 
subduplicale  ratio  of  tl i 
carbonic  cas,  tbe  com 
would  l)e  about  onc-ilaivi  -m^irtj 
but,  through   the  hydrot^n  gas,  \ 
limes  more  elaslit  than  conirofl 
would  very  nearly  exceed  llircc  and  a] 
the  usual    rapidity.      An  adn 
with  the  Bliiiospliere  woul. 
accelerate  the  transmission  < 

319.  It  may  b«  worth  white  < 
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inrd  that,  if  hydrogen  pas 
tafcw  momenu,  it  has  the  curious 
t  the  voice.  The  effect  is  observed 
ls|)eaLing,  iininediately  after  leaving 
ydrogen,  but  it  soon  goes  off.  No 
as  yet  occurred  in  which  this  effect  on 
lUDOt  been  produce*!  by  the  hydrogen. 
y  a  reference  to  the  preceding  facts,  it 
ident  tlial  there  is  scarcely  any  body 
001  possess  the  power  of  conducting 
the  vibration  of  its  particles,  and  our 
I  only  permit  of  a  brief  notice  of  the 
US  by  Mr.  Wbcatslone,  tending  to 
he  phenomena  of  polarisation, 
connected,' says  he, 'a tuning-fork  witli 
miiy  of  a  straii^ht  conducting  rod,  the 
of  which  communicated  with  a  sound- 
I  causing  the  tuning-fork  to  sound, 
|«rcrepowerfiilly  tr<insmitted,  but,  in 
'"'  Jthe  rod,  the  sound  progressively 
,  Uld  was  acarcely  perceptible  when  the 

•  rtsht  one.  As  the  angle  was  made  more 

'III  wereproduced  in  an  inverted 

:>  gradually  increased  as  it  had 

ll^ll^hL'll ;  and,  when  the  two  parts  were 

illel,  it  became  as  powerful  as  in  the  rec- 

Smissioa.  By  multiplying  the  right 
ad,  the  transmission  of  the  vibra- 
eompletely  stopped.' 
I  these  expcrimenls  the  axis  of  the 
s  of  the  tunmg-fork  should  be  perpen- 
i  the  plane  of  the  moveable  angles: 
f  are  parallel,  they  will  still  be  trans- 
Ur.  >\healstone  gives  the  following 
a  10  prove  this :— '  I  placed  a  luning- 
ndicularly  on  the  side  of  a  rectilineal 
1  Tibraiions  were  therefore  conimuni- 

tt  angles ;  when  the  a.xis  of  oscilla- 
fork  coincided  with  the  rod  the 
4  the  transmitted  vibrations  was  at  its 
.  In  proportion  as  the  axis  deviated 
Qdisiu  the  ifilensity  diminished  ;  and, 
MHU  perpendicular,  the  intensity  was 
nn.'  The  phenomena  of  polarisation 
nerved  in  many  cliorded  instruments. 

•  of  the  harp  are  attached  to  a  con- 
Bjk  has  the  same  direction  as  the 
jplrd ;  if  any  chord  be  altered  from 
MM  piisitiiiii,  so  that  its  axis  of  oscilla- 

be  parallel   with  the  bridge  or  con- 

•  tone  Will  be  full ;  but  if  the  oscilla- 
acitcd,  so  tliai  their  axes  shall  be  at 
M  with  the  conductor,  the  tone  will  be 

I  many  ease*  the  reflection  of  sound 
nircmely  inconvenient,  by  the  new  di- 
ll IS  given  to  the  voice  in  large  rooms, 
anciy  of  architectural  arrangements 
I  •mploycd  to  remedy  this  effect ;  but 
lOtber  circumstance  connecli'd  with  the 
on  of  sound  in  apartments,  which  should 
e  our  attention :  namely,  that  the  aerial 
fitctlitaird  or  retarded  m  llieir  progreM 
'    '<  I  rents  that  arise  from  the  pro- 

m  nil  muds  by  which  it  it  proposed  by 
bcws  to  counteract  this  acoustical  dc- 
u  follows  : — where  tliere  is  room  a 
uM  Ik'  preferred,  or  at  least  a  form,  as 


nearly  so  as  can  l<e  ;  this,  however,  is  not  posi- 
tively essential.  Tlie  ceiling  should  be  one 
entire  inverted  dome,  or  obtuse  cone,  with  the 
base  upwards,  extending  in  that  direction  to 
within  about  ten  feet  of  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. From  the  highest  part,  it  should  again  de- 
scend to  the  wall,  and  nearly  as  low  as  the 
heads  of  the  occupants  of  the  back  seats.  Tlie 
lowest  point  of  the  ceiling,  ir  a  circle,  to  be  in 
the  centre  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  Tlie  station  of  the  speaker 
should  be  under  the  lowest  point  of  the  cone, 
with  a  hollow  sounding-board  about  a  foot  above 
his  head,  and  so  constructed  as  to  convey  a  clear 
sound  behind  him.  A  constant  breeze  of  air 
will  be  made  to  pour  forth  in  every  direction, 
from  holes  in  its  sides,  until  it  reaches  the  hichtsl 
part  of  the  ceiling.  From  thence  it  cannot  re- 
turn; but  will  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  venti- 
lators that  will  not  admit  cold  air:  but  will 
leave  the  vacuous  space  to  be  supplied  from  the 
sounding-board  only.  In  courts  of  justice,  and 
other  places  where  the  voice  will  have  occa- 
sionally to  proceed  from  different  parts  of  the 
building.  It  can  be  made  to  proceed  from  the 
place  where  a  person  is  speaking;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  has  done,  to  proceed  from  ao  opposite 
place  in  which  another  person  also  speaks,  by 
opening  and  shutting  dampers  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Tliis  air  in  winter  can  be  heated  to  the 
degree  required.  Thus,  the  sound,  instead  of 
having  occasion  to  cross  the  ascending  evapora- 
tion, and  be  opposed  to  tlie  current  of  air,  which 
now  rushes  forward  to  supply  its  place,  will  pass 
along  with  the  current,  and  a  moderately  luw- 
loned  voice  will  be  distinctly  beard  in  every  part 
of  a  large  room. 

325.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  lately  discovered  the 
very  singular  fact,  lliat  there  are  many  persons 
who  never  fell  any  defect  in  tlieir  hearing,  and 
who  yet  cannot  hear  certain  sounds,  which 
others  perceive  distinctly. 

326.  It  is  welt  known  tliat  persons  affected 
with  slight  deafness  hear  sharp  sounds  much 
better  than  those  which  are  grave  and  low. 
Tliey  distinguish  the  voices  of  women  and 
children,  from  their  acuteness,  much  better  than 
till!  lower  tones  of  men's  voices.  This  fact  is 
acted  apoo  practically,  as  it  may  be  remarked 
that  those  accustomed  to  speak  tu  deaf  people 
use  a  shriller  tone  of  voice,  ratlicr  than  merely  a 
louder  tone  than  common. 

327.  This  partial  deafness  may  be  aitifirially 
produced,  by  shuttinc;  the  inuuih  and  nose,  and 
exhausting  the  air  in  the  Flustochian  tube,  by  a 
fcrcible  altenipt  to  take  breath  by  uxpamlini:  the 
chest.  When  lhi.«  it  carefully  done,  so  that  the 
exhaustion  of  the  air  behind  me  drum  of  the  rat 
is  as  complete  as  possible,  the  exienial  air  i> 
felt  strongly,  aud  even  painfully,  pressing  on  the 
drum ;  and  the  ear  becomes  insensilile  to  low 
sounds,  though  shrill  sounds  are  as  tiadily  per- 
ceived as  l->efore. 

328.  Afm  the  ear  is  hroti^ht  into  ihii  state,  il 
will  remain  so  for  tome  lime,  without  cunliiming 
the  painful  effort  to  take  hieath,  and  even  with- 
out stopping  the  breatl. ;  lor,  by  ludUrnly  di«- 
cooliiiuiiig  til*  effort,  the  end  of  ilie  tube  will 
clow  like  a  valve,  and  (ircvent  llie  air  from  grt- 
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ling  into  Uie  drum.  The  act  of  twallowioK  will 
open  the  closed  tuba,  and  restore  the  air  to  its 
woatel  feeling. 

339.  When  tl>e  ear  is  thus  exhausted,  if  ve  at- 
tempt to  listen  to  the  sound  of  a  carriage  passing 
in  the  street,  the  rumbling  noise  cannot  be  heard, 
though  the  rattle  of  a  chain  or  loose  screw  re- 
mains as  easily  heard  a*  before.  At  a  concert 
the  experiment  has  a  singular  effect :  as  none  of 
the  sharper  sounds  are  lost,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  louder  sounds  are  suppressed,  the  shriller 
ones  are  consequently  so  much  the  more  dis- 
tinctly heard,  even  to  the  rattling  of  the  keys  of  a 
bad  instrument,  or  the  scraping  of  catgut  unskil- 
fully touched. 

330.  Dr.  Robisoi.  found,  by  the  most  distinct 
experiments,  that  any  noise  whatever,  will  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  musical  note  if  repeated 
with  due  fire^uency,  not  less  than  thirty  or  forty 
times  in  a  second.    Nothing  surely  can  have  less 


pretension  to  the  name  of  a  musical  sound 
'the  solitaiy  snap  which  a.  quill  males  ' 
drawn  from  one  tooth  of  a  comb  to  another : 
when  the  quill  is  held  to  the  teeth  of  the  n 
whirling  at  such  a  rate  that  720  teeth  pass  u 
it  in  a  second,  the  sound  of  G  in  alt  is  h 
most  distinctly  ;  and  if  the  weight  of  thewt 
motion  be  varied  in  any  proportion,  the  i 
made  by  the  quill  is  mixed,  in  the  most  dis 
manner,  with  the  musical  note  corrc^pondii 
the  frequency  of  the  snaps.  The  kind  ol 
original  noise  determines  the  kind  of  the 
tiouous  sound  produced  by  it,  making  it  I 
and  unpleasant,  or  smooth  and  harmonious, 
cording  as  the  original  noise  is  abrupt  or 
dual :  but  even  the  most  abrupt  noise  prod 
a  tolerably  smooth  sound  when  sufficiently 
quent.  Nothing  can  be  more  abrupt  tbas 
snap  just  now  mentioned ;  yet  the  u  prodi 
by  It  has  the  smoothness  of  a  bird's  chump. 
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>NL\.  I'rum  rftv/ut,  breath, 
iThx  :  pcnpneiimonin ;  |«Tij)npumonia 
irinmiDfttinn  of  the  lungx.  A  genus  of 
n  the  class  pyrexijc,  ami  order  phleg- 
'  Culk-ii ;  characlerised  by  pyrexia,  dif- 
piralion,  cough,  and  a  sense  of  weif^ht 
in  Ihe  ihorux.  The  species,  according 
>»e  DOsologist,  are,  I.  CkH pneumonia. 
!  Dol  always  hard,  but  sometimes  soft  : 
I  pain  in  the  breast :  the  respiration  al- 
Brall ;  sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
mien  in  an  upright  posture ;  the  face 
■ad  of  a  livid  color ;  the  cough  for  the 
.  with  expectoration,  frequently  bloody. 
is.  The  pulse  hard  :  a  pungent  pain  in 

aggrarated  during  tbe  time  of  ini>pira- 
UMMiiiaa  when  lying  on  one  side  :  a 
M  coagh,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fterwvds  with  expectoration,  and  fre- 
lomljr.  See  Medicine,  Index. 
lane  and  celebrated  river  of  Italy,  an- 
Bm  Khdanus  and  Padus,  which  rises 
ant  Viso,  in  Piedmont,  seven  miles 
'hauau  Dauphin,  on  the  borders  of  the 
mce  of  Dauphiny;  crosses  Saluizo, 
Igh  Piedmont,  Monlferrat,  Milan,  Man- 
Eoa^and  Feriara;  where  it  liegins  todi- 
ctieniolo,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Adri- 
UM  principal  mouths.  In  its  course  it 
llle  Franca,  Carmagnola,  C'arii^ano, 
r,  Tonn,  Verrua,  Brema,  Valencia, 
,  Cremona,  Viadana,  St.  Benedict, 
iUiano,  Coraacchio,  tec.  It  receives 
t  of  many  Alpine  rivers,  which  make 
tftttam  ks  banks.  The  prmripal  iri- 
euns  arc  tbe  Dora  Uipaxia,  the  Dora 
e  Stura,  the  Oreo,  the  Sesia,  the  Ta- 
Ticino,  tlie  Adda,  the  Olona,  the  Oglio, 
o,  the  Crostolo,  and  the  Panaro. 
o«adow.gras!«:  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
i  peotaudria  class  of  plants;  natural 
jtb,  giamina:  c*t..  is  bivalved  and 
tts:  tbe  tpicula  or  partial  spike  is 
h  ihre  valvules  scabrious  and  a  bitle 
Ihiii  on  the  margin.  Tlicre  are  twenty 
nasi  of  them  grasses,  and  very  agree- 
for  cattle.  P.  anuuiica,  water  reed- 
m  in  marshei.  The  cattle  will  fre- 
>  (O  deep  a<  to  endan^rer  their  lives  for 
ikt  tut^t  of  the  Ilriti!ili  grasses,  grow- 
height  of  live  or  six  feet.  The  leaves 
fi,  and  half  an  inch  wide  or  more.  Tbe 
I   ei.l,i    .,!■   i.>n    inches    long,    greatly 

aip:  lib  numerous  spicule: 

of   '  brown  color  intermixed 

B,  of  a  compressed    lanceolate   form, 
[  with  about  SIX  Hower»  for  the  most 
rarying  from  five  to  len. 
H  ,v.  a.  tc.  V.  n.  1      Fr.  ptxher,   pothe 
KB,  n.  I.  \  (a  pouch  or  pocket). 

r  pwboil  eggn  by  throwinj:  them  out 
I  into  water,  'by  which  tlicy  arc  formf  d 
iW«  or  potich*.'^.' — 'riinin.nn.      Mfntc 

I  •)>  iiimV  "  ■' '   p.  liegin  witliout 

I  it ;  sc(  (ruin   Dacon  :  to 

,  Otfry  oti,  „— .  .1  .1  Uia  or  pouch) ; 
J  Mallb  '■  A  pooclicT  is  one  who  sieab 

'  tip  an  Ml  wtll  pivpaced  for  noii. 


ridliment,  that,  so  they  l)c  ;i.»ir*n/  or  rjrt  Iwilcd. 
they  nce»l  no  other  piepnration.  ftmni. 

Of  latter  times,  lliey  have  rather  itoaehrd  and 
offered  qt  a  nuiuticr  of  cnterpriies,  than  mainluinuiJ 
aoy  coa»tantly.  /j. 

The  flnwk,  sole,  and  plaice,  follow  the  tide  up  into 
the  fresh  rivers,  wheie.  at  low  wttcr,  the  cuuoiry 
people  paich  ihero  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  the  salmon  spear.  t'untr. 

In  the  schools 
They  poack  for  sense,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules. 

Oldham. 
You  old  fvnehtrt  have  such  a  way  with  you,  that 
all  nt  once  the  buMi>e»s  is  done.  M<n'i  Ftmndling. 

So  shaiiieUu,  so  abiodoncd  are  their  ways. 
They  paaeh  Parsastus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

GaHk. 

PoAtu",  V.  n.         •\      Probably   (torn  Podge, 

PoiCH'iNEssn- *■> a  puddle.      To  be  or  be- 

PoAtii'Y,  adj.         J  come   damp :    poachiness 

is,    manhiness;    dampness:     poachy,    damp; 

marshy. 

Chalky  aad  clay  lands  bum  in  bol  weather,  chap 
in  summer,  and  jionth  in  winter.  Uortimtr. 

W  hat  aplandi  you  design  for  mowing,  shut  up  ihe 
beginning  of  February ;  but  manh  lands  lay  not  up 
till  April,  except  yoor  manhes  be  very  poackf. 

Id,  Huibantlry. 
POCK,  n.  $.  -s      Sax.  |>oc,   from  Pox,  which 
PocKiioLES,   J  see.     A  pustule  raised  by  the 
Pocky,  adj.   J  small-pox,  or  any  similar  dis- 
order :  pockholes,  the  holes  left  by  pock. 

Are  these  but  warts  and  pacUabt  in  the  ho* 
O'  the'  earth  t  DaHm. 

POC'K'ET,  n.  (,  &.  v.a.f  Sax.  |M)cca;  Fr. 
Pock' ET- BOOK,  n.  i.  ^pochette.  The  (mall 
Potk'et -CLASS.  3  nag  or  pouch  insert- 

ed into  clotjies  ;  a  certain  quantity  of  hops  :  to 
put  into  the  pocket,  taking  up  after  it,  occasio- 
nally :  a  pocket-book  and  pocket-glass,  mean 
resjieclivefy  a  book  and  glass  carried  for  conve- 
nience in  the  pocket. 

Here's  a  letter 
Found  in  the  piKkrt  of  tbe  slain  Boderigo. 

Shajbpmrr. 
If  thy  pofkei  were  ennehed  with  any  other  injuries 
hut  theie.  I  am  a  villain  -,  and  yet  you  will  Kiand  lo 
It,  you  will  not  vvekrt  up  wroii|eik  Id. 

As  he  wa*  selduui  without  luedals  in  his  pxrttt, 
be  would  often  shew  us  tiie  same  fac«  on  an  M 
eoio,  that  we  uw  in  itia  statue.  Additm  <«  AUaJi. 
VMuIsi  one  hand  exalts  tbe  blow, 
And  on  the  earth  etiends  Cie  foe ; 
T'  other  would  take  it  wondruus  ill. 
If  in  your  purivi  he  lay  still.  Prior. 

He  lays  his  claim 
To  half  the  profit,  half  the  fame. 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  ^*aine.  itf. 

Tbe  world's  a  farce,  ao  enijity  show. 
Powder,  and  pockHgUut,  and  lieani.  14, 

Liciniut  let  out  tlie  o^ala  of  his  meal  to  inttrest. 
and  kept  a  ragistm  of  such  debtsis  la  bis  vtHmkimk, 

|l|,>«uvl    itOtM^r .rrMlit  ! 

Ciuld.  imp'd  « I  it-s  bard«M  thing*. 

Can  yucAri  sLiii,  IV  kings,        P^. 

And  %.uiity  MUii  u<i*-Ui^i«». 
.\nd  uopudcucc  with  front  of  brau. 

5iu/)'i  tfiKTllania. 
Vole  down  the  mallert  of  douht    in  sume  perlttt- 
bvoh^  and  take  the  ftr%t  crp|foriuniiv  to  ^ct  them  te- 
sotvcd  IfaMih 
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My  ranily  wa«  higlilv  gratilieil  by  tlic  leceplioo  I 
met  with  from  the  public  ;  and  beudes.  I  podulrd, 
all  expeniet  deducted,  nearly  twenty  pounds. 

Bumii. 

POCOCK  (Sir  Geoip;),  K.  B.,  a  Briush 
ndmrral,  son  of  the  Hev.  Tliomas  Pocock, 
F.  R.S.,  was  bom  March  6th,  1706.  In  1718 
he  commenced  seaman  under  his  uncle.  Sir 
George  Byng,  and  served  in  (he  memorable  vic- 
tory that  year  off  Sicily ;  and  afterwards  rose 
through  the  various  naval  rank*,  with  honor.  In 
February,  1754,  he  had  a  command  in  tlie  Fast 
Indies;  and,  in  17.58, was admiral-in-chier,  when 
the  British  fleet,  with  inferior  force,  gained  three 
signal  victories  over  the  French,  for  which  the 
East  India  Company  voted  him  thanks  in  1759. 
After  several  other  hard  fought,  but  successful, 
battles,  he  returned  with  glory  to  Britain  in 
1700.  In  1761  he  immortalised  his  name  at  the 
capture  of  Havannah.  He  died  in  London, 
April  3td,  1792,  much  esteemed,  aged  eighty- 
seven. 

POCOCKE  (Edward),  U.  D,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Hev.  Fxlward  Pocooke ;  and  tx)ro  at  Ox- 
ford in  1604.  In  1628  he  w.is  admitted  fellow 
of  his  college,  when  he  had  prepared  an  edition 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  Second 
and  Tliird  of  St.  Jolin,  and  that  of  .St.  ,Iude,  in 
Syriuc  and  Greek,  with  a  Latin  Translation  and 
Notes.  In  1629  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  at  Aleppo, 
where  he  continued  five  or  six  years;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fortitude  and  humanity 
during  the  plague.  Iteturning  to  England,  he 
was  in  1636  appointed  reader  of  the  Arabic  lec- 
tures, founded  by  archbishop  Laud.  In  1637 
he  went  back  to  Constantinople,  where  he  pro- 
cured many  valuable  MSS.  He  cmbarkea  io 
1640,  and,  luking  Paris  in  his  way,  visilt.'d  Ga> 
briel  Sionita,  the  famous  Maronite,  and  Huf;h 
Grolius.  In  1643  he  was  made  rector  of  Child- 
rey  in  Berks;  and  about  1646  married  the 
daughter  of  Tlionias  Burdett,  Esq.  In  1 647  he 
obtained  the  restitution  of  the  salary  of  his  Ara- 
bic lecture.  In  1648  king  Cliarles  I,,  then  pri- 
soner in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  nominated  him  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church  ; 
but  in  lOoO  he  was  ejected  fur  refusing  Io  take 
the  engagemeut;  but  U|)on  the  petition  of  seve- 
ral governors  of  houses,  8cc-,  he  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  both.  He  had  previously  ]mblished  his 
Specimen  Historia:  Arabum  ;  now  appeared  his 
Porta  Mosis:  soon  after  the  English  Polyglot 
e<lilion  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  had  largely 
contributed,  and  Eutychius's  Annals,  willi  a 
I.atin  version.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  re- 
restored  to  his  canoory,  and  received  the  degree 
of  U.  D.  He  then  published  his  jVrabic  rersion 
of  Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Keli- 
gion ;  and  an  Arabic  poem  entitled  Lamiato'l 
Ajam,  with  a  I.atin  translation  and  notes.  Soon 
after  ap|)eared  Gregorj'  Abul-Pharajius's  Historia 
Dynastiarura.  In  1674  he  published  an  Arabic 
version  of  tlie  chief  parts  of  the  English  Liturgy  ; 
and, a  few  years  after,  his  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Micah,  Malacbi,  Hosea,  and  Joel.  He 
died  in  1601,  after  having  been  long  esteemed 
the  first  person  in  Europe  for  eastern  learning; 


and  was  no  less  eminent  for  modesty,  biimd 
and  all  tlie  Christian  virtues,     llis  th(olc 
works  were  republished  at  Loadoo  in  1*4 
3  vols,  folio. 

PucorKE  (Richard),  LL.D,,  a  relation  i 
above,  bom  iu  17U4,  at  Soutba;;  tl 

was  educated.     He  afterwards  ki'. 
Christi  Collejfe,  Oxford,  where  he  graiiu 
1731  and  1733.      In  1737  he  began  his  Tn 
into  the  east,  and  returned  in  1742.     In  I 
he  published  a  d>?scription  of  the  East,  V^ 
containing  observatioiis  on    Egypt.     In  174 
published  \'ol.  II.,  on   Palestine,  Syria, 
]>otamia,  Cypru.s,  and  Cafi"     «l.i'li  bei 
cated  to  the  Earl  of  Chesi^  lord  | 

tenant  of  Ireland,  whom  h'  m  In 

and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Uublin. 
1756  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Oy 
duke   of   Devonshire,  and    in    17&J   l- 
Meath;  but  died  in  September  1765,  f' 
plectic  fit. 

POC'ULENT,  adj.     Ut  poetJum. 
drink. 

Some  of  these  herbs,  which  an  not  i 
oolwitbtlanding  ponlrnt ;  u  bop*  aad  I 

POD,  n.  i.     Dutch  bnde,  botJr,  a  IiUk  I 
— Skinner.     But  the  Sax.  todd  and  G«lh.  I 
Swetl.  kiiiidr,  and  \V'i>lsh  ciicf,  are  »)no 
this  word,  which  affords  an  instance  ^<t^ 
ing  intemiutiilions  of /i  and  c  in  the  no 
guige.     A  husk;  capsule;  seed  vessel. 

To  raise  tulips,  save  the  seeds  whicti  mJ 
when  the  pods  Itegin  to  open  at  the  top,  ^ 
off  with  the  stalks  from  the  rout,  and  torn  I 
upright,  that  the  seeds  do  not  (all  out.      Mm 

PODAG'RICAL,  adj.     Ut.    foJefn; 
■Kofayputiit,  wolajpa.     Afflicted  with  thr  ( 

From  a  magnetic&l  activity  must  be 
that  a  loadstone,  held  in  the  haad  of  am  tfci*  i 
dagrieal,  doth  cither  cuie  or  give  gml  ' 
gout.  Urownt't  Vii<j»r  J 

PODAGRA.     From  irouc,  the  foou  and  ( 
a  taking,  or  seizure.     Fibril   podagrio. 
ritis;  dolor  poda^ncus;  llic  guut.     Ai 
disease  in  the  class  pyrcxiic  and  order  [ 
sin:,  of  Cullen  ;  known   by  pyrexia,  pat*  I 
joints,  chiefly  of  the  great  toe,  or  at  any  i 
the  hands  and  feet,  returning  ut  intfrrabij 
vious  tu  the  attack,  the  lunctions  uf  the  < 
are  commonlv  disturhe<l.     Thr  specifs 
Podiigra  reguiaris.     Arthritis  pod-un  . 
rachialgica ;  artliritis  a^tiva,  of  °- 
regular   gout.      2.    Podagra   .it 
melancholica ;  biemalis :   i ' 
inatica,  of  Sauvages.    'Hn 
dagra  retrograda.    The  retroci-ikiil.    4.  Poilei 
aberrans.     iMisplaced  or  wandering  qooL     !■ 
MroiciNE,  Index. 
.    PODALIRI  US,  son  of  yTMaUpnu  aad  tf- 

one,  was  one  of  the  ; '-  -'  •'  -  '  Viitan'dL' 

ron,  under  whom  he  '  >  h  a  imHI 

of  medicine    that   d.  •■  wr  |^• 

Greeks  invited  him  in  '  ■ 

tilence  which  liad   b.iin.  i 

physicians.    Some  ny,  however,  ibn  br  *<n  • 

the  Trojan  war,  not  as  a  phr«ician  bnt  ■■  ■  «*^ 

nor,  vriih  hii  brother  MmWio,  ^m  tlutf  Aif^ 
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from  (Edtalia,  Itliome,  and  Trica. 
I'odalirius  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
,  where  he  cured  of  the  epilepsy  a 
ne  king.  He  fixed  his  habitation 
lU  two  towns,  one  of  which  he 
ifterbiswife.  The  Carians,  on  hin 
a  temple,  and  paid  him  dirine 

[A,  a  manufacturitig  town  in 
ia,  on  tlic  Vistula,  opposite  to 
trade  was  formerly  considerable; 

Kait  of  Poland  became  subject  to 
ned,  though  the  govemment  made 

ncipal  depots  of  the  salt  from  the 
kuka.     Population  -tOOU. 

IA,  one  of  tlie  eight  palatinates  of 
Igdom  of  Poland,  bounded  on  the 
I  by  the  Bug;,  on  the  south  by  Lub- 

we5t  by  the  \'istula.  It5  area  i:i 
IBiles;  entirely  level,  and  with  a 

iby  tracts  and  small  streams  ;  t!ie 
reri  are  those  which  are  on  its 
Population  43B,00O.  The  chief 
Be.  While  we  now  write  (May 
rioce  has  become  the  theatre  of  a 
I,  which,  commencing  at  Warsaw, 
to  liberate  the  whole  of  Kuisian 

dominion  of  that  power. 
,CS,  a  tribe  of  Croats,  settled  in  a 
I  southern  extremity  of  Moravia. 
I  have  considerably  increased  of 
Mjb  surrounded  with  a  German 
ley  preserve  tlieir  ancient  dress, 
manners. 

,  an  extensive  government  of  Eu- 
,  lying  adjacent  to  the  province  of 
Austria.  Its  area  is  20,400  square 
h^  the  Carpathians,  and  having  a 
kvated  surface ;  so  that  vines  do 
ft,  but  com,  pasturage,  and  cattle 

inhabitants  are  not  industrious ; 
the  soil  being  barely  scratched  by 
id  every  process  connected  with 
cted  in  Ine  most  rude  manner. 
>rd  for  export,  limber,  pitch,  tar, 
Ind  Polish  cochineal.  The  other 
,  hem|>,  salt-petre,  tobacco,  and 
chief  rivers,  the  Dniester  and 
hate  the  communication  with  the 

it  the  commerce  b  very  limited. 
130,000 

!.'nt  duchy  in  the  mid- 
Ir  liy  the  I'olc'*,  and   long 

t*.,..  ,.,.   I  krainc.     Tlie  cipit.d  is 

as  it  is  railed  by  th<^t{iis<i:ins, 
)lsk,  a  place  well  known  in  the 
>niuiy,  for   the   noble 

to  tlie  Turks. 
TLLl'M,    duck's    foot,    or    May 

y,  a  genus  of  the  nionoi:)ni:i  of- 
randria   class   of  plants;    natural 

veiith,  rhaadeic:  con.  nine  petals  • 

is:    BcaBT    unilocular,   crowned 

Ot  spring  tail,  in  rnlomolocv.  * 
Is  of  the  oriler  of  apiera.     ihey 

tnned  for  ruiinins:  two  eyes  com- 
Itccts;  a  tail  fnrki-d,  luiit  under 

ic,  arid    »i  tin::   like  a  v;>ring;  llie 
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antenna  are  long  and  setaceous.  '  This  genus 
is  distinguished,'  says  Barbut,  '  into  several  spe- 
cies. Some  inhabit  still  waters,  leaping  and 
walking  with  ease  on  the  surface  of  that  element. 
Tliey  assemble  in  troops  in  the  morning,  on  the 
banks  of  pools,  fish-ponds,  and  reservoirs ;  others 
are  found  in  damp  places,  under  leaves,  bark, 
and  stones  ;  others  among  heaps  of  rotten  wood, 
mushrooms,  and  in  melon  beds.  In  Lapland 
they  are  seen  running  u(>on  the  snow,  but  when 
it  begins  to  melt  they  perish.  The  podura,  by 
its  elasticity,  eludes  the  eager  grasp  of  the  natu- 
ralist. Its  hard  forky  tail  is  a  kind  of  spring, 
by  means  of  which  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
thrown  up  into  the  air.'  P.  villosa  is  one  of  the 
largest  s|iecies  found  in  Britain,  and  appears  to 
be  of  a  brown  sooty  color,  though  it  is  really  of 
a  yellow  brown,  interspersed  throughout  with 
black-colored  spots  and  streaks.  Tlie  head  and 
thorax  are  hairy,  and  stick  to  the  fingers  when 
touched :  the  abdomen  is  smooth  :  the  antennit, 
consisting  of  four  articulations,  are  as  long  as 
two  thirds  of  llie  body.  It  is  commonly  found 
under  stones. 

POE-BIRI),  in  ornithology,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  it  is 
held  in  great  esteem  and  veneration  by  the  na- 
tives. It  goes  by  the  name  of  kogo  in  New  Zea- 
land ;  but  it  is  better  known  by  that  of  poc-bird. 
It  is  fomewhat  less  than  our  blackbird.  Tlie 
feathers  arc  of  a  fine  maiariue  blue,  except  those 
of  its  neck,  which  are  of  a  most  beautiful  silver 
gray,  and  two  or  three  short  white  ones  which 
are  on  the  pinion  joint  of  the  wing.  Under  its 
throat  hang  two  little  tufis  of  curled  snow-white 
feathers,  called  its  poies  (the  Ulaheitean  woid 
for  ear-rings) ;  which  occasioned  the  n.ime  of  poc- 
bird.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its 
note,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  Its 
flesh  is  also  delicate  food. 

I'(£CILE,  a  famous  portico  at  Atliens,  which 

received  its  name  from  the  variety  (iromXot),  of 

paintings  which  it  contained.      Zcno  kept  his 

school  diere;  and  there  also  the  stoics  r«:tive<l  their 

lessons,  whence  their  name,  from  voa, »  (kucIi.   It 

was  adorned  witli  historical  pictures  of  the  siege 

and  destruction  of  Troy,  battle  of  Marathon,  &«. 

PCKEM,  n.  I.         1     ?T.puttir,potlr,poeHur: 

Pt/rsT,  I-at.  potma,  pofiU,  ptxtn  ; 

Pc'et,  Or.  mttifta, i  irouw (facio) 

Po'ETASTEa,  See   below.      A  melricsil 

Po'eies*,  composition  :    poesy   and 

Poti'ic,  adj.  f  poetry    mean    the  art  of 

PoEi'lCAt.,  making  or  producing  such 

Poi't'icaI.i.v.  arft'.    a    composition:      Sliak- 

Po'LTiir,  r  n.  upearc    uses   piiesy   for  a 

Pi/rratsa,  «.  i.         snort  conceit,  or  legend, 

IVrrBT.  J  on  a   nng:  «  |>«et   is,  a 

maker  or  author  of  poetry  ;  one  who  writes  with 

measure:  poetaster,  a   low  dabbler  in  poetry: 

poetess  and  poelrr»«,  a  female  poet :  poetic  and 

|MM<tical,  exjire-wed    in,  or  partakini;  the  nature 

of,  poetry:    [Hjctically  following  this  sense:  to 

IKWliie  is,  to  compose  poetry  ;  write  as,  or  like, 

a  poet. 

Matt  peerless  pottn—. 
The  tnte  Piadon  of  all  kea«<nly  tr**cei.     t^mrr. 
Mutick  and  pocy  VMd  to  quicktnyoa. 
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A  paltry  ring,  whoae  poetv  was 
For  all  the  world  like  tiiUer's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife  :  Ixive  me.  and  leace  me  not.     (J. 
The  puet*t  eye  in  a  fine  frcniy  rolling, 
Uoth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 
And,  asi  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  fornM  of  things  uoknown,  the  poti't  pen 
I'lirnt  Ihcm  to  shape,  and  gives  to  every  thing 
A  locaJ  habitation  and  a  name.  id, 

— I  do  not  know  what  potlical  is, 
— The  truest  pottrii  is  most  feigning.        Id. 

The  many  rocks,  in  the  passage  between  Greece 
and  the  Imttora  of  Pontas,  are  poelicallii  converted 
into  tliose  Aery  bulls.  HaUigh. 

There  is  an  hymn,  for  they  have  excellent  juxiy; 
the  subject  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  Noah, 
and  Abraham,  concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  nalitity  of  our  Saviour.  Ikican. 

I  versify  the  truth,  not  potlhc.         Dunne. 
K  fMrrn  ii  the  work  of  the  fhret ;  poesy  is  his  skill 
I  or  craft  of  making  ;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the  reason 
,  or  form  of  the  work,  tiin  Jonton. 

Let  no  poelastrr  command  or  intreat 
Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.  Id. 

The  lady  Anne  of  Kretaignc,  passing  through  the 
presence  in  the  court  of  Krince,  and  espying  Char- 
lier,  a  f.imous  fuMt,  fast  asleep,  kissing  him,  said, 
We  must  honour  the  mouth  whence  so  many  golden. 
fhifmi  have  proceeded.  Ftocliam  mi  Pifln/. 

Virgil,  speaking  of  Turnus  and  his  great  strength, 
thus  paelizeA.  HitkemU. 

Strike  the  best  invention  dead. 
Till  baffled  poetry  hang»  down  the  head. 

CUawltitid. 
Ah  !  wretched  we,  pottt  of  earth,  but  thou 
Wert  living  the  same  port  that  tbou'rt  now. 
While  angels  sing  to  thee  their  aires  divine. 
And  join  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine. 

'Ti>  not  vain  or  fabulous, 
'  What  the  sage  facts,  taught  by  the  heavenly  muse. 
Story 'd  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 
*0f  dire  chimeras  and  enchantL-d  isles.  Hilton. 

The  moral  of  that  pMiicci/  fiction,  that  the  upper- 

I  most  link  of  all   the  scries  of  subordinate  causes  is 

fastened  to  .'upitcr's  chair,   signifies  that  almighty 

God    governs   and   directs  aubordinato  causes  and 

«8ecLs.  HaU. 

They  apprehend  a  veritable  history  in  an  emblem 
or  piece  of  christian  pMqr. 

BnncM'M  Vulyar  Orrwrs, 
Bwin  not  as  the  old  pMUuitr  did, 
Troy'i  hrnoiis  war,  and  Priam's  fate  I  ^ing. 

lioacommon. 
With  courage  ^ard,  and  beauty  warm  our  age. 
And  lovers  fill  with  like  fxvlic*  raee.  H'aUrr. 

The  utmost  that  can  be  achieved,  or  1   think  pre- 
tended, by  any  rules  in  the   art  of  )wlr«,   is  but  to 
liindcr  some  men  from  being  very   ill  (iiwii,  but  not 
to  make  any  man  a  very  good  one.  Si,-  \l .  Timjile. 
To  you  the  promised  iiarm  I  will  pay.  Urydrn. 

How  far  have  we 
Pronhancd  thy  heavenly  rift  of  puftti  7 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse. 
Whose  harmony  was  lirst  oidaiucd  above 
Fur  tongues  of  angds  !  U, 


A  poet  is  a  maker,  u  the  word  si^ii 
who  cannot  make,  chat  is  latent,  tctlb  I 

nothing. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  liia  ■■thaf' 
good  Kngli.^,  in  fveiitiii  capwKima,  au4 
numbers. 

'I'he  criticks  have  cooduded  tint  IW 
the  heroes  are  ;).»/icu//j  good,  if  of  a 

Although  in  fwrfri/  it  be  oeccMatyi 
of  lime,  place,  and  action  should  be' 
is  still  something  that  livot  a  greal 
tho  reader,  which  few  ofUie  critKka 
A 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  trrAi 
spend  themselves  to  glaring  descrii 
here  and  there  some  cloth  of  gold  oa 

The  mete  saw  it  njmard  li 

Thongh  marked  by  none  but  cjuiek 

I  aloiK  can  inspire  the  jwrlual  enwi 

These  are  the  gloomy  compauiuas  of  I 
imagination,  tlie  mvlaocholy  madness  of  ft 
out  the  inspiralion. 

The  gentleman  ('f-''    ■"  *■  'ion,  aad  i 
peals  to  the  tvidir  n. 

Thcic  was  a  pre  :  .ncy  and 

own  infused,  superior  to  what  some  d 
the  ancients,  or  from  p>vsm,  here  and 
out  of  the  moderns,  by  «  painfMl  iadiB 
vile  imitation. 

The  death  of  tlie  king  '■•"■■- i—i  i  m 
for  a  }toeticaI  contest,  in  '■  ^vn 

and  is  allowed  to  have  <  >  P'^^ 

from  his  competitors. 

They  best  can  judge  a  iwel't  woitl 

Who  oft  ihenueTves  nave  knowa 

The  pangs  of  a  )ioritf  Inrth, 

By  labours  of  their  own. 

POENI,  a  name  given  by  the  Rota 
Carthaj^iiians ;  a.  corruptioD  of  the  aK< 

POEItSON  (Charles  Fraocis),  aa 
French  painter,  bom  at  I'aris  in  1 053, 
celled  in  portraits  and  history,  and  b 
rector  of  the  French  academy  at  Koine. 
in  1725. 

P(F.STUM,  PjESTtJui,  or  Ponvoxt. 
cient  city  of  Gra-cia  Magna,  now  part 
See  P*STUV.     It  was  founded  by 
colonies    from    Greece    who   e 
themselves  in  Italy;  and  it  floui 
foundation  of  Home  itself.     It 
the  CJoths  on  the  decline  of  the 
Since  tiiat  lime  it  has  lam   in 
1755  were  accidcnliUly  Uistovei 
by  the  kin^;  of  Naples  to  he  cli 
which  l'(rstum  arose  (rum  tlieol 
it  had  cdhtiniied   for  seven  c 
with  rubbi<<h,  und  little  noticed 
liours  or  travellers.     It   :tpp<-art, 
linve  been  of  an  obloti 
half  in  circuiiifrretice, 
pnsile  to  isjch  other.      1  In;  t'lul 
a  ilii'iitrv,  ainphillioatrr.  and 
relics  of  aqueidui'l^,  i<c. 
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PoriBT,  Gr.  iro>irr(iui,  of  irouw  (I  make),  b  a 

of  ait,  more  correctly  expressive  than  m<wt 

which  have  been  hanOetJ  <lown  lo  us  from 

ancients,     ll  is,  iodee<J,  the  art,  the  power  to 

or  creue  more  than  any  other  liuman  pur- 

and  while  it  may,  perhaps,  be  generally  de- 

as  tha  Iwi^age  of  piission  and  imagination, 

dcariy  rather  describes  it  in  it^etlect  than  in 

origin  or  essential  nature;  as  the  dews  rising 

■  coUixtion  of  herbai,'e  in  spring  <eem  to 

in  '  ill  the  vegetable  mass  which  they 

ti:  I    and   fertilised.      The  poetic 

td  uiiuiiake,  we  mean,  are  obviously  dis- 

ible  from  the  poetry  of  tlioiiKht.     For 

boitt  may  combine,  and  in  their  union  af- 

Iba  only  perfect  exhibition  of  the  power  of 

in  our  unequalled   Miltou,  ihe  latter  is 

lo  be  denied  lo  some  of  our  distinguished 

writers,  as,  for  instance,    Milton's   great 

ip«rary  Jeremy  Taylor. 

lUit  tlicrcfore  reject,  as  wholly  heretical, 

me  of  ArLntntle  lliat  poelry  is  but  rtxvfi 

ah   iniiuitive  »rt.     It  has   in  charye  a 

The  utteniiice  of  some  of  the 

imI  roost  onirlnjl  tliouclits  of  llie 

i^s  to  (iix'lry.    lj)rd  Uacon  has 

Its  chief  oflice  when  he  says, 

..oc  and  erect  the  mind   by  sub- 

Ibe  theory  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 

It  submits  the  whole  outward  world  to 

phlBlic  hand  of  ihe  Inie  poet ;  to  this  he  adds 

Ikouuml  forms  of  an  iniaginury  world,  and 

I,  combines,  and   models,  tlie  whole 

uredly  not  of  any  imitative  kind  ; 

ily  not  to  he  learnt  or  derived  from  his 

and  as  cliarly  not  transfcmible  by 

another.    Tlie  father  of  the  modern  plii- 

ciaclly  indicated  ihe  true  tendency 

I  poetry,  when  he  speaks  of  it  a^  eUviling 

mind  by  the  submission  of  its  materials  to  the 

lu  wttole  business  is  to  enrich  and  m:i(!- 

■nd  dignify  the  literal  liicts  and  itnug>?snith 

it  works:  a  Miltonic  Satan  is  alimisl  dan- 

j  grand  and  awe-inspiring ;  tlic  mad  I  ^*t 

Shaksptue  has  nothing  mean  n»r  di>giiHiiiig 

ii  maiifHTM.     And  poelry,  we  are  [)crsuaded, 

oaly  captivate  when  it  addresses  our  liripes 

Inn  uur  fears  ;  when  it  stin  up  ami  ad- 

to  imr   *  desires'  as  op|Hiscd    lo  our 

It  was  the  child,    perhaps,  of  tlie 

of  God — (It  IS  well  eilablished   that  llic 

poetry  of  all  llie  westcni  civilised  na- 

c«  our  article  I)n*v«.  had  its  origin  in 

lUng  to  ilie  honor  of  Bacchus)— it  et- 

gratituile  and  Imist  itiio  gtraiiu  of  exta- 

joy  before  nn  iiilinitcly  srrcat  and  good  i^ing, 

very  thntii;)it  nf  wIkum  wiiiild  be  accompa- 

with  llie  ilotirc  and   the  hopt  of  propiii.it- 

I'ndrr  every  form   of   tpligion   lliis 

9btiiit»!il  and   (m-th  loudly  expres^ttl ; 

fatly  pnrtry  of  all  nations  abounds  with  the 

nianifeftations   of   it.       Such    pot'try 

ly  appropriate  all  tliai  is  5piviidid 

scftne  and  licautiful  in  the  extcin.il 
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If,  as  it  has  been  well  said  upon  this  point, 
'  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  use  of familwrwardi, 
skilfully  applied  and  combined,  and  that  some 
of  the  most  affecting  and  sublime  passages  in  our 
great  poets  are  constituted  of  materials  of  tlie 
cheapest  quality  :  they  are  no  longer  cheap  or 
ordinary  in  the  place  into  which  we  find  them 
transplanted;  and  in  giving  to  them  this  new 
value  lies  the  profound  secret  of  the  poetical 
artist.  It  is  by  arrangement,  and  dbposilion, 
and  combination,  Uiat  he  draws  out  the  latent 
powers  of  language,  and,  by  the  contact  of  new 
affinities,  mysteriously  varies  its  nature,  and  en- 
dows it  with  new  projwrties.  But,  if  words  or 
phrases  of  vulgar  origin  siill  retain  in  their  new 
situation  the  savour  of  their  plebeian  stock,  they 
retain  also  their  full  disqualiticatiun  for  llie  post 
and  preferment  to  which  they  are  advanced. 
Poets,  such  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  have 
each  been  llie  fountain  uf  honor,  from  which 
aometiine«  a  language  of  tlie  lowest  birlli  has  de- 
rived a  nobility  of  rank.  Something  doubtless 
is  to  he  ascribed  to  tlie  prerogative  of  iranscen- 
dant  excellence,  and  something  to  prescription, 
and  the  reconciling  effect  of  lime  and  usage  ;  but 
the  magic  really  resides  in  ttiiil  tine  and  discri- 
roinalive  tact,  which  ill  once  detects  the  capabi- 
lities uf  homely  expressions,  and  snatches  them 
warm  and  breatliing  from  the  intercourse  of 
common  life,  to  impart  tlieir  freshness  and  sta- 
mina, and  to  take  on  themselves  another  nature.* 

Another  natural  source  of  poetry  was  love ;  or 
the  mutual  desire  of  the  sexes,  coniiecled  with 
this  passion,  to  please  and  to  Iw  pleased ; 
or  to  hnd  and  to  exhibit  personal  ati  ructions. 
Hence  the  impassioned  but  still  tender,  and 
touching,  and  simple  power  uf  tlie  •incient  lyric 
poetry, 

VVami  from  the  heart  and  fiithful  to  its  furs. 

The  thousand  causes  of  separation  between 
lovers  are  often  commemorated  in  its  odes; 
while  the  final  and  desolating  separation  of 
death  gave  rise  to  the  shorter  dirge  ;  then  to  the 
elegy.  Epic  and  moral  poelry  would  first  ex- 
press the  detestation  of  the  wise  and  good  against 
the  corruptions  and  corrupters  of  mankiiid :  it 
was  al  hrst  vehement  and  severe;  tlien  more 
coolly  preceptive.  AfterwartJs  followed  the  adap- 
tation of  poetry  tu  war,  and,  as  the  stimulaiil 
of  patriotism  ;  its  assaciatioD  with  music;  its  ap- 
plication lo  the  purposes  of  personal  satire. 

We  believe  tlie  aclual  history  of  tliis  alirool 
divine  an  will  be  found  lo  corTies|>oiid  with  these 
general  views.  Whether  we  look,  howeitr,  al 
sacreilor  profane  poetry,  what  sliall  we  find  like 
a  mere  imitative  art  in  the  first  masters?  What 
did  I>avid  or  Solomon  imitate  in  their  divine 
poems?  A  nuo,  who  is  really  joyful  or  af- 
flicted, cannot  ba  said  tu  imitate  joy  or  afflic- 
tion. The  lyric  verse*  of  Alccus,  Alcinan,  and 
Ibycu*,  tiie  hymns  of  Callimadius,  the  elegy  of 
Moschus  on  the  death  of  Bion,  are  all  strongly 
dcpict«<l  (KK^ry,  at  once  from  the  earliest  and 
purest  iivurccs :  but  Alcxus  was  no  imitator  of 
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lore,  Calliroachus  no  hypocrite  in  liis  religious 
awe  and  aid  miration,  Moschus  no  imitator  of 
ipiefat  the  loss  of  an  amiable  friend.  Aristotle 
himself  wrote  a  poetical  elegy  on  the  death  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  loved  ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  he  imitated  in  it.  '  O  beautiful 
\irlue,'  he  exclaims,  '  it  was  always  an  envied 
happiness  in  Greece  even  to  die,  and  to  suffer 
the  most  painful,  the  most  afflicting  evils:  such 
are  the  immortal  fruits  which  tliou  taisest  in  our 
minds;  fruits  more  precious  than  gold,  more 
sweet  than  the  love  of  parents  and  soft  repose ; 
for  thee  Hercules  the  son  of  Jove,  and  the  twins 
of  Leda,  sustained  many  lttbor.«,  and  by  their  il- 
lustrirms  actions  sought  thy  favor;  for  love  of 
thee  Achilles  aud  Ajox  descended  to  the  man- 
sion of  Pluto;  and,  through  a  zeal  for  thy 
charms,  the  prince  of  Atamea  also  was  deprived 
of  the  sun's  light:  therefore  shall  the  Muses, 
daughters  of  Alemory,  render  him  immortal  for 
his  glorious  deeds,  whenever  they  sing  of  hospi- 
tality, and  the  honors  due  to  a  constant  friend- 
ship.' 

It  has  however  been  asserted,  in  modem  times, 
that  descriptive  poetry,  and  descriptive  music,  as 
they  are  called,  are  stilct  imitations;  but,  not 
to  insist  that  mere  descrljition  is  tlie  meanest 
part  of  botli  arts,  if  indeed  it  belongs  to  tliem  at 
all,  it  is  clear  thai  words  and  sounds  have  no 
necessary  resemblance  to  visible  objects :  and 
what  is  an  imitation,  but  a  resemblance  of  some 
other  tiling  f  Besides,  no  unprejudiced  liearer 
will  say  that  he  finds  the  smallest  traces  of  imi- 
tation in  the  numerous  fugues,  counterfugues, 
and  divisions,  which  disgrace  rather  than  adorn 
ihc  modem  mueic :  even  sounds  them.selves  are 
imperfectly  imitated  by  harmony,  and,  if  we 
sometimes  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  brook,  or 
the  chirping  of  birds  in  a  concert,  we  are  gene- 
rally apprised  beforehand  of  the  paisapes  where 
wc  may  expect  them.  Some  eminent  musicians, 
indeed,  have  been  absurd  enough  to  think  of 
imitating  laughter  and  otiier  noises;  but,  if  they 
ha<l  succeeded,  they  could  cot  have  made 
amends  for  their  want  of  taste  in  attempting  it ; 
for  such  ridiculous  imitations  must  necessarily 
destroy  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  finest 
poems,  which  they  ought  to  illustrate  by  a  grace- 
ih\  and  natural  melody.  It  seems  to  us  that  as 
those  parts  of  poetry,  music,  and  painting, 
which  relate  to  the  passions,  affect  by  sympathy ; 
so  those,  which  are  merely  descriptive,  act  by  a 
kind  of  substitution ;  that  is,  by  raiding  in  our 
minds  affections,  or  sentiments,  analogous  to 
those  which  arise  in  us  when  the  respective  ob- 
jects in  nature  are  presented  to  our  senses. 

A  late  able  writer  thus  compares  the  history  and 
claims  of  the  different  fine  arts : — '  Poetry  is  the 
oldest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most  excellent  of  the 
fine  arts.  It  was  the  fir.-it  fixed  form  of  language ; 
the  earliest  peri>ctuation  of  thought;  it  existed 
Iwfore  prrisc  in  nisiory,  before  mi«ic  in  melody, 
and  before  painting  in  description.  Anterior  to 
the  discovery  of  letters,  it  w;is  employed  to  com- 
municate the  lesions  of  wisdom,  and  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  of  valor ;  music  was  invente<l 
to  accompany,  and  ]>ninling  to  illiislrale  il. 
Wc  have  said  I'uil  poetry  i'*  the  mresil  of  the  fine 
arb,  and  we  may  appeal  to  almost  any  collection 
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of  specimens  of  poetry  in  proof  of  out  mfitw^ 
Tlius  Southey's  ipeciment  evi"'"'  '•-'~  ,^ 
more  than  200  writers,  among   ■  jt 

not  twenty  whose  coin|K)siti'ini  Ik. 

nity  of  poetry ;  and  of  these,  pertiaps,  not  nion 
than  seven  will  be  known  to  |.H»tenty  by  ikdr 
works.  The  art  of  constructing  easy,  ilum^ 
and  even  spirited  ver^c,  may  he  acnuirw)  V^ 
any  mind  of  moderate  capacity  u' 
knowledge ;  but  to  frame  the  lay  ttun 
the  pulse,  flushes  tbe  cheek,  warms  uk 
and  expands  the  soul  of  the  reader,  pi 
upon  his  passions  as  upon  a  lyre,  and  n 
him  feel  as  if  he  were  conversing  with  a  ti 
this  is  the  art  of  nature  herself,  iuvurii 
perpetually  pleasing,  by  a  secret  ni 
charm,  that  lives  through  all  her  work*. 

'  The  power  of  being  <i  poet  u  a  power 
heaven  :  wherein  it  consists  we  know  bM; 
this  we  do  know,  that  there  oevpr  existed  > 
of  the  highest  order, — and  we  a>.knuwlt<i^ 
other  to  be  truly  poets, — who  either  learnad 
art  of  one,  or  taught  il  to  another.     It  is  taa 
that  the  poet  communicates  to  the  bosom  «( 
reader  (hut  flHiue  t)iat  burns  in  his  own,  but 
liosom  thus  eul^inilled  ir.iiinot  cumtuunii 
fire  to  a  third;  m  the  mind   of  the 
that  energy  of  thoueht  which  gives  birth 
try  is  an  active  principle,  in  all  others 
a  passive  feeling.     This  theory  is  cool 
the  fact  that,  though  poetical  genius  u 
fully  aided   in    IL<   development  sud 
learning  and  taste,  yet  among  the  rudest 
it  is  found,  like  native  gold  and  di 
pure  and  perfect  in  substance,  though 
m  ba&er  mailer,  as  among  the  most  eoli 
nations;  but  it  is  seldomer  -  '   in 

quantities,  not  being  labor 
mine,  purified  in  the  fumaci-,  .lim  ^ivmisii 
wheel,  but  only  occasionally  washed 
mountains,  or  accidentally  discoverwJ 
sands.     It  is  another  curious  fact  that, 
exception  of  ancient  Home,  the  noblest 
of  the  muse  have  been  produced  in  the 
age  between  gross  barbarism  and  toIo| 
finement,  when  the  human  mind  yet 
strong  traits  of  its  characteristic  gnndi 
simplicity,  but,  divested  of  its  natire 
and   chastened  by  courtesy,  felt  itaelf  rii 
knowledge,  worth,  and  intvllectiial 
The  poems  of  Homer  existed  long  beftw 
arrived  at   its    zenith    of   glorjr. 
trarch,  and  Ariosto,  in  Italy  ;  CamoeiM, 
tugal ;  and  Shakspeare,  Sp<-n«er,  and  Mil 
Kngland,  flourished  in  agc<  fur  infimor 
present  in  luxury  of  maiinen,  and  reUl 
taste :  yet   their  poems,  in  the  respective 
tries,  have  not  since  been  eqiiallwl,  and 
bably  never  be  surpassed  by 

'  Poetry  is  also  the  most  .  i 

arts.     It  transcends  all  other  Jnuiurj 
tion  in  harmony,  beauty,  and  tnlcnilar  < 
imagery,  and   lliought,   as  wcU  as  the 
ni>ncy  and  vivacity  of  its  infliivnn  oa  Ihr 

for  iti  language  and  sm'— • m  so 

connected   that  they    i  '-nod  i 

they  arc  soul  and  bo<lv  'i  W  i 

without  death, — a  dr::  i  ths 

liuii  of  the  one  causes  ' 
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he  spell  of  the  words  be  broken,  the 
be  idea  is  lost.  I'oetry  excels  music 
ion  and  pothot  of  its  movemenis  ;  for 
s  aie  erer  united  with  distinct  feelings 
HB  of  t)i«  soul,  and  their  association 
clear  and  comprehensible  ;  whereas 
cp<  when  it  is  allied  with  poetry,  or 
I  memory,  is  simply  a  sensual  and 
agh  innocent,  delight,  conveying  no 
nt  to  the  heart,  and  leaving  no  abid- 
•hm  on  the  mind. 

low  Poetry  is  superior  to  painting : 
m  progressive,  painting  stationary,  in 

of  description.  Poetry  elevates  the 
;h  every  rising  gradation  of  thought 
r,  and  produces  its  grandest  effects  at 
'  I'cias  precisely  where  poetry 
u  of  the  subject,  and  lets 
nitiu  iiiiin  the  catastrophe,  through  the 
the  story,  imperceptioly  soothing  it 
ne  aMonbhment  into  tranquil  appro- 
tel>7  telb  its  own  story ;  painting 
fuires  an  interpreter.  Painting  is  li- 
moment  of  time,  and  an  eye-glance 
bat  it  most  be  confessed  that  it  can 
monicnt  last  for  years,  and  render  that 

M  illu-strious  as  the  sun.  Poetry  is 
cither  to  time  nor  place ;  resembling 
■If,  it   may  shine  in  every  quarter  of 

Rttidure  to  the  end  of  ages. 
B  fourth  peculiarity,  to  which  we 
hided  : — though  tlie  most  l^enefi- 
world.  It  is  the  most  unprofitable  In 
Mk  of  all  the  fine  arts.  There  ha« 
^^  period,  or  a  countr)',  in  which  a 
Vft  by  hio  skill.  It  is  allowi-d  llmt 
r%  Knd  emoluments  have  been  bestowed 
r  the  tribe;  but  munificent  patronage 
r  than  tranaceodani  talents : — at  tbe 
BgMtn*  there  was  only  one  Meco-nas, 
VIC  imuiy  poets.  Now,  in  all  at^i  and 
MiciaM  aih)  painters  of  every  dc«cri|>- 
•ble  to  get  breait  by  their  labors, 
[tfiey  have  been  dignified  and  re- 
tof  their  merits.  It  must 
poor  poet  burst  with  spleen 
of  eminent  musicians  and 
Bit  eoolrast  them  with  those  of  Ins 
rimi«  tiri'thren*:  while  the  former  Imve 
'•'•hI,  and  ennobled,  by  pon- 
.!•!  latter  have  languished  in 
ml  died  in  despair.  Will  any  man 
the  poems  of  Milton,  as  works  of 
I  equal  to  the  pictures  of  Itubens  f 
paioiiler'*  jwm-il  siip|Kined  him  in 
ipiii'  '  'i  muse  could  not 

hat  I  would  have  fur- 

■Ok  gr.nuii'iiniv  III  J  flungeon — bri'ad 
PoM*  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
I^UkI  music  may  l>e  appiecialed    in 
and  r«rom|ienscil  by  the  kings  of  it; 
cjnni.t  .    iti   '  price  is  above  rubies.' 
icisA  which  kings  cannot  ron- 
,.  w  iii.  O-tT. 
liiL,  who  yet  can  call  poetry  aflerwarils 
Non    of   ndturc,'    h,-M   the    followinur 
n  its  general  clia- 
of  tlir  iinu'^iii:!- 
UC   i^jmiii       11    r.  i.i(.  .   I..    v.'i.ilc>iT 


gives  immediate  pleasure  or  pain  to  the  human 
mind.  It  comes  home  to  tlie  bosoms  and  busi- 
nesses of  men ;  for  nothing  but  what  so  comes 
home  to  then  in  the  most  general  and  intelligible 
sliape  can  be  a  subject  for  poetry.  Poctrj'  i^  the 
universal  language  which  the  heart  hulijs  with 
nature  and  itself.  He  who  has  a  contempt  for 
poetry  cannot  have  much  respect  for  hinisclf,  or 
for  any  ihmg  el,<c.  It  is  not  a  mere  frivolous  ac- 
complishmiiit  (as  some  persons  have  been  led  to 
imagine),  the  trilling  amusement  of  a  few  idle 
readers  or  leisure  hours — it  h&s  been  the  study 
and  delight  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  Many  peo- 
ple suppose  that  poetry  is  something  to  be  found 
only  in  books,  contained  in  lines  of  teti  sylhtbleit, 
wiui  like  endings  :  but  where^-er  there  u  a  sense 
of  beauty,  or  power,  or  harmony,  as  in  the  mo- 
lion  of  a  wave  of  the  sea,  in  the  growth  of  a 
flower  that  '.spreads  its  sweet  leaves  through  the 
air,  and  dedicates  its  beauty  to  the  sun," — there 
is  poetry  in  its  birth.  If  history  is  a  grave 
study,  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  a  graver :  ita 
materials  lie  deeiKT,  and  are  spread  wider.  His- 
tory treats,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  cumbrous 
and  unwieldy  mii««es  of  tnings,  the  empty  cases 
in  which  the  alf.iir*  of  tiie  world  are  packed,  un- 
der the  heads  of  intrigue  or  war,  in  ilifTrrent 
states,  and  from  century  to  century :  but  iliere 
is  no  thought  or  feeling  that  can  ta\e  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man,  which  he  would  be  eager 
to  communicate  lo  others,  or  which  tliey  would 
listen  to  with  delight,  that  is  not  a  fil  subject  for 
poetry.  It  is  not  a  branch  of  authnrsliip:  il  » 
'  the  sluff  of  « liicli  our  life  is  made.'  Tlie  rest 
is  '  mere  oblivion,'  a  dead  letter :  for  all  tlul  is 
worth  remembering  in  life  is  the  potlry  of  it. 
Fear  is  poetry,  hoi>e  is  poetry,  love  is  ])Octry, 
haired  is  poetry,  contempt,  jealousy,  remorse, 
admiration,  wonder,  pity,  despair,  and  madnesi, 
are  all  poetry.  Poetry  is  that  nne  particle  witiiin 
us,  that  expands,  rarefies,  refiiies,  raises  our  whole 
being :  without  it  '  man's  life  is  poor  as  beast's.' 
Man  i.s  a  poetical  animal  :  and  those  of  us  who 
do  not  study  the  principles  of  poetry  act  upon 
them  all  our  live*,  like  Moliere's  Bourgeois  (Jen- 
tilhomme,  who  had  always  spoken  prose  without 
knowing  it.  The  child  is  a  poet,  in  fact,  when  lie 
first  plays  at  hide-aiid-soek,  or  repeals  tbe  stoiy 
of  Jack  the  Ciani-killer;  the  sliepherd-boy  is  a 
(Hiet  when  he  tiist  crowns  his  mistress  with  a 
garlawl  of  Howers ;  the  countryman  when  he 
stops  to  look  at  the  rainbow ;  the  city  apprentice 
when  he  iraies  after  the  lord  mayor's  show ;  the 
miser  when  he  hugs  his  gold  ;  the  courtier  who 
builds  hi<  ho|>e«  u)>oii  a  smile;  the  lavacp  who 
|iainls  his  idol  witli  blood;  tlie   ■'  '      wor- 

ships a  tyrant,  or  the  tyrant  wli'  uttlf 

a  v'od  ; — the  sain,  the  aral>itiou..i.  iui  i  i>  wij,  the 
f  hiilcric  man,  the  hero  and  the  cowanl,  the  bog- 
gar  and  tlie  king,  the  rich  ami  th»-  foir,  the  young 
and  the  old,  all  live  m  a  world  of  their  own 
making;  *nd  the  jioet  doe»  no  inorv  than  de- 
scribe what  ill  the  others  think  and  act  If  his 
art  IS  folly  and  madnew,  il  is  folly  and  madnc«i 
at  seconti  hand.  'TlitTH  is  warrant  for  it."  Poels 
alone  have  not  'such  seethtng  brains,  such 
ah-aping  fanluties,  thai  appKbend  more  lliaa 
(i»lct  rcnsoii'  can. 


four  views  of  the  high  claims  of  this  art  by  snch 
nuui  as  Dr.  Channinf;  of  America.  In  hii 
atlniiralile  llcniarks  on  the  Characler  and  VVrit- 
inus  of  John  Milton  he  soys,  '  Of  all  God's 
gifts  of  intellect,  he  [Milton]  esteemed  poetical 
itcnius  the  mos'.  tnuiscendant.  He  esteemed  it 
in  him.<ieir  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote 
Ins  1,'reat  works  with  soraellimg;  of  tlie  conscious 
dignity  of  a  prophet.  We  agree  with  Milton  in 
Ins  estimate  uf  poetry.  It  s<!ems  to  us  the 
diviiiest  of  all  arts;  for  it  is  t]ie  breathina  or 
expression  of  that  principle  or  sentiment  wbich 
is  deepest  and  sublimest  in  human  nature;  we 
mean  of  that  thirst  or  aspiration  to  which  no 
iiiiiid  is  wholly  a  slr.iiiger,  for  something  purer 
ami  lovelier,  soinethinvc  more  powerful,  lofty, 
and  thrilling,  than  ordinary  and  real  life  aTords. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Christians 
ihan  that  of  man's  iiiiinorulity  ;  but  it  is  nut  so 
({cncrally  understood,  that  llie  germs  or  princi- 
ples of  Ills  whole  future  being  are  now  wrapped 
lip  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudiments  of  tlie  future 
]>lanl  ill  tjic  seed.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this 
constitution,  the  soul,  possessed  and  moved  by 
these  niiehty  tliough  infant  energies,  is  perpetu- 
ally strelclung  beyond  what  is  present  and 
visible,  struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its 
cartldy  prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy 
in  iiiiai!ining«  of  unseen  and  ideal  beine.  Ihis 
view  of  our  nature,  which  has  never  been  fully 
developed,  and  which  goes  furtlier  towards  ex- 
plaining Oie  contradictions  of  human  life  than 
all  odicrs,  carries  us  lo  the  very  foundation  and 
sources  of  poetry.  He  who  cannot  interpret  by 
Ins  own  consciousness  what  we  now  have  said, 
winLs  die  true  key  to  works  of  genius.  He  has 
not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses  of  the  soul, 
where  poetry  is  boni  and  nourished,  and  inhales 
immortal  vigor,  and  wings  herself  for  her  hea- 
venward flight.  In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed 
for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there 
inust  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  original 
and  ever  growing  thought ;  and  poetry   is  the 

^iorin  in  wliich  these  energies  are  chiefly  mani- 
"eslcd.     It   is   the   glorious  pn-nipilivp   of  this 


•  We  accordingly  bdiweT 
from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  t] 
ments  of  its  refinement  and  ex;  " 
the  mind  al)0ve  ordinary  life,  gi 
from  depressing  cares,  and  aw; 
si'ioiisness  of  iUi  affinity  wiUi  n 
noble.  In  its  leeilimate  and  hi 
lia^  the  same  tendency  and  aim 
anity  ;  that  is,  to  spiritualise  our 
poetry  has  been  made  the  insti 
the  pander  of  bad  |>assions ;  bi 
thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  hrcs, 
much  of  its  power ;  and,  even 
enslaved  to  licentiousnevs  or 
cannot  wholly  forget  her  true  vex 
of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  teodei 
innocent  happiiies),  symjiatbics 
virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indigna 
lowness  of  the  world,  passaga 
moral  nature,  otien  ewtajje  in  aa 
and  show  us  liow  luud  it  is  for  a 
divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  ii 
has  a  natural  alliance  with  our 
It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  i 
outward  creation  and  of  the  M 
portrays  with  terrible  energy  the 
passions ;  but  they  are  |>atsi(mi 
mighty  nature,  which  are  full 
command  »«e,  and  excite  »  deefl 
dering  sympathy.  Its  grrat  t«tig 
pose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks 
lift  it  into  a  purer  element, 
it  more  profound  and 
reveals  to  us  tlie  lovel: 
back  the  freshness  of  y 
theoilish  of  simple  picasu 
the  enthusiasm  which  warnie<I 
our  being,  refines  youihfnl  lov 
interest  in  human  n»" 
of  lis  tcndcmst  and  if. 
sympathies  over  all  clui.. 
by  new  tie*  wil)i  univcT5:d 
the  brightn(>ss  of  >ta  pi 
lu  lo^hold  on  tiie  futi 
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to  nunkiod.  that  it  redeems  them  from 
I  of  this  <sirtbborn  prudence,  ilut, 
this  topic,  we  would  observe  that 
:  poetry  as  abounding  in 
It  in  llie  main  Kr'»indless. 
ii-  <  V  ii  more  of  truth  than  in 
id  philosophic  theories.  The 
arc  often  the  vehicles  of  the 
l*t  verilivs,  and  its  flashes  often  open  new 
of  tbouifht,  and  tlirow  new  light  on  the 
es  of  our  being.  In  poetry  the  letter  is 
td,  but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundc6t 
u  And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the 
fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it 
Kt«>d  in  his  delinealioos  of  life ;  for  the 
life,  which  is  the  tirst  stage  of  the  im- 
■■■d,  abounds  in  the  materials  of  poetry, 
■Hte  hi^h  office  of  the  bard  to  detect 
Hkdement  among  the  josser  labors  and 

■  of  our  earthly  being.  The  present 
Bot  wholly   prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and 

To  tlie  gifted  eye  it  abounds  in  the 
_lhe  aflectiniis,  which  spread  beyond 
■b^Hl  ilrctch  far  into  futurity ;  the 
Hp  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to  arm 
Iwith  an  almost  superhuman  eneri;y ; 
ocelli  and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy  ; 
m.  Olid  buiiyunoy,  and  dazilinK  hopes  of 
the  throbbinir<  of  the  heart,  when  it  first 
» love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness  too 
(  cartli ;  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and 
■kI  gentleness,  and  fulnes.s  of  feeling, 
idkM  affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity, 
tooes  and  looks  nhich  only  a  mother's 
B  inspire; — these  arc  all  poeticil.  It  is 
I  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does 
fi.  lie  only  extract:!  and  concentrates, 
■tc,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
la  its  volatile  fniKrance,  brings  together 
l«re<i  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more 
but  (tiinescent  joys  ;  and  in  this  he  does 
tr  it  is  rood  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly 
for  subsistence,  and  physical 
■  admits,  in  measures  which 
itj-ii'iitiitely  enlarved,  sentiments  and 
worttiy  of  a  higher  being.  Tliis  power 
ty  lo  icfine  our  mews  of  life  and  happi- 
Mora  mm!  more  needed  as  society  ad- 
It  ia  needed  to  withstand  the  encroach- 
f  lifaftlcss  and  artificial  manners,  which 
wilisalioii  so  tame  and  uninteresting.  It 
id  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  physical 
which  being  now  sought,  not  as  formerly 
■  '1011,  but  for  multiplying 
ires  a  new  development 
maiioii,  MHi.  ,  and  poetry,  to  preserve 
M   sinking    into    an    earthly,  material, 

■  hbt. — Our  remarks  in  vindication  of 
■«•  CXIaade<l  beyond  our  originnl  d«- 
IkqrlMira  ba<l  a  higher  aim  than  In  assert 
litT  of  Milton  as  a  poet,  and  tlial  is,  to 
M  NCOtMaend  this  divine  art  to  all  who 
m  Bad  would  cultivate  and  reftoe  their 

•  antnltd  (xietry  wc  can  here  only  remark 
nl«  gona  of  the  brightest  genius  abound 
t  loxufkime,  in  the  poetry  of  ancient 
■lai  Uonii;  alofie  <lo  Iticy  appear  set  ;iud 
I  |M-rfcciioQ.    There  was  a  Scxibility 


in  the  language  of  the  Greeks  admirably  adapted 
to  give  every  fluctuation  of  iJiought  and  feeling 
its  due  expression,  wliile  the  well  ascerlaiiied 
and  disciplined  numbers  of  their  syll.ililes  be- 
came real  notes  to  this  music  of  the  soul. 

Different  names  were  given  to  these  import- 
ant combinatioQS  :  the  most  useful  were  the 
spondee,  composed  of  two  long  syllables;  and 
the  dactyl,  of  one  lonif  and  two  short  syllables. 
These  were  solely  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  hexameter  verse,  of  which  an  imitation  lias 
lieen  vainly  attempted  in  English.  Witness  the 
last  and  not  least  attempt  of  our  poets  in  this 
way,  that  of  Mr.  Southey  in  the  Vision  of  .ludg- 
ment :  the  movement  oif  which  has  been  well 
given  in — 

Jack  ascended  the  hill,  and  .lill  he  ascended  It  also, 
Uuwn  tumbled  poor  Jack,  and  .lill  he  came  tutnbUDg 

down  after, 
Jack  fractured  his  crown,  but  of  Jill  notbing  more 

is  recunled. 

Ttie  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  I,alin  lan- 
guages is,  indeed,  almost  as  totally  lost  to  us 
as  tliat  of  the  Hebrew;  but  such  is  the  exquisite 
meclianism  of  their  metre  that  their  verses  can- 
not be  read  without  producioij  a  null  ami  melo- 
dious intonation. 

It  IS  somewhat  uncertain  what  species  of 
poetry  was  first  cultivated  in  Greece.  Faldes, 
as  among  the  oriental  nations,  were  compositions 
of  great  antiquity;  the  ode  formed  a  part  of  reli- 
gious worship;  tlie  pastoral  must  have  been  m- 
tro<luced  in  an  age  suthcientty  refined  to  relish 
simplicity.  1'he  immortal  poems  of  Homer 
were  composed  at  an  early  epoch  of  Gieciao 
literature,  and,  as  is  well  known,  transmitted  by 
oral  tradition  to  a  more  polished  age.  Of  this 
extraordinary  man  so  much  has  been  said  that 
it  would  appear  difhcult  to  say  any  thing  which 
should  not  now  be  trivii-d  or  impertinent.  We 
may  observe  that  it  is  pretended  tlic  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  v«cre  composed  at  different  eras,  by 
various  authors  ;  and  that  these  desultory  tales 
were  at  length  collocated  and  edited  by  some  in- 
genious critic,  who  might  possibly  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Homer.  The 
novelty  and  extravagance  of  this  hypothesis  have 
perhaps  obtained  for  it  partisans  among  those 
professed  sceptics  and  segregatisti  who  can  per- 
ceive no  difierence  between  vulgar  erran  and 
popular  opinions  and  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
recede  as  tar  as  possible  from  the  convictions  of 
other  men.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  ex- 
cellence in  which  the  supposed  Homer  stands 
unrivalled  is  the  energy  of  his  conception*, 
which  gives  to  hia  personages,  his  scenes,  and 
his  descriptions  a  kind  of  teal  existence.  W'ith 
such  felicity  are  his  characters  cast  llat  no  rea- 
der of  feeling  can  l>e  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
Achilles  would  look,  or  Nestor  speak,  ur  I' lya- 
ses act,  on  Hiiy  ocruion.  l,et  any  unprejudiced 
man  decide  whetlier  such  exquisite  hnrinuny  at 
design  could  have  been  the  r^aiilt  of  cluuice,  or 
of  each  Iwok  having  its  separate  Homer  ! 

The  name  of  i'indar  ha<  descendol  lo  us  with 
honor ;  for  of  /yru-o/  coiii|M>iiiUoiu  tlie  iDOat 
|>opuUr  wu*  till'  heioic  ode  ;  liui  the  pocmi 
which  inspired   in  hu  compatriots  liw  must  M- 
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■Ileil  eiUhusiam  are  but  imperfectly  understood, 
|and  are  almost  incapable  of  translation.     The 
public  recitation  of  the  o<le  wxs  accompanied 
oth  by  music  and  dancing :  a  circumstance  to 
jvrhich  its  structure  was  obviously  adapted.     The 
■two  lirst  stanzas,  called  the  strophe  and  the  anti- 
bttrophe,  were  of  equal  length.   In  the  first  part  the 
erformers  approached  the  altars  ;  in   the  latter, 
Jihe  dance  bemg  inverted,  they  measured  back 
their  steps  to  their  former  pl.'jce,  where,  whiLsi 
they  sun^  the  epode,  they  stoofl  slill.  Jt  appears 
that  this  form  was  peculiar  to  the  heroic  ode. 
iTbere  were  other  lyrical  compositions  of  a  different 
tcost.  Sappho's  poems  inspire  only  tender  impas- 
sioned sentiment ;  those  of  Anacreon,  whether 
^••malory  or  convivial,  are  equally  remote  from 
the  sublimity  of  Pindar,  and  the  melting  soft- 
ness of  Sappho.    The  fervid  imagination  of  Pin- 
dar is  compared  by  Horace  to   the  impetuosity 
of  a  mountain  torrent : — 

Monte  dccurrens  velul  amnis,  itnbiei 
(^uem  super  notas  alui-rc  ripas, 
lervet,  immensusque  ruit  profuodo 
Pindanis  ore. 

From  the  heroic  ode  the  regular  drama  was  de- 
rived. The  invention  of  dialogue  and  action, 
;»s  we  have  shown  in  the  article  already  referred 
10,  belongs  to]  .'Kschylus  ;  the  original  ode  was 

^preserved  in  the  chorus,  which  constituted  the 
opuhr  part  of  the  entertainment.  Like  the 
and   of  a  modem  orchestra,   the  chorus  was 

Icomposed  of  several  persons  who  recited  in  a 
'different  manner  from  the  other  performers.  We 
learn  from  Horace  that  their  business  was  to 
deduce  from  the  passing  scene  some  lesson  of 
morality,  or  to  inculcate  on  the  spectator  some 
religious  precept. 
Tlie  rules  of  the  ancient  drama  were  suited 

''to  its  institution.  The  unities  of  time  and 
place  were  necessary  in  a  performance  to  which 
the  auxiliary  resources  of  modern  machinery 
were  wanting,  and  from  which  all  the  illusions 
of  the  modern  scene  were  precluded.  The  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  master- 
pieces in  their  kind,  but  would  now  probably 
be  little  relished  even  by  scholars  and  scholastic 
enthusiasts. 

Comedy,  also,  originally  consisted  of  a  chorus. 
The  rudiments  of  the  comic  art  may,  perhaps,  be 
delected  in  the  satyrs,  a  sort  of  interlude  first 
annexed  to  tragedies,  in  which  the  scene  was 
rural,  and  tlie  personages  Satyrs,  or  .sylvan 
deities.  In  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  living 
characters  were  introduced,  and  Socrates  beheld 
himself  ridiculed  on  the  stage.  This  abuse  a 
better  lasle  corrected  ;  and  the  comedies  of  Me- 
ii:iii(I.ir,  or  the  new  comeily  (Imitated  by  Tc- 
I'licf),  exhibited  only  interesting  pictures  of  do- 
mestic life.  The  chorus  at  first  appendant  on 
coinetly,  was  gradually  changed  into  the  pro- 
logue, a  personage  who  carefiiUy  apprised  the 
vpcctalors  of  all  they  were  to  see. 

Knnius,  one  of  the  elder  Roman  poets,  first 
produceit  the  satire,  a  species  of  miscellaneous 
(Hwlry  purely  Koman,  which  wa.i  destined  to  ro- 
cire  perfection  from  Horace.  With  e^^ual 
originality,  Lucretius  wrote  his  metaphysical 
|"Oci=,  in  which  are  develo|<e<l  the   phi1o»o|>liiciil 


systems  of  his  age ;  but  it  was  not  till  t 
Augustus  that   the  bards  of  Latium  cd 
any  equality  with  those  of  Greece.     It 
that  Horace,   not   satisfied  with  fairii 
planted  all  the  Greek  lyric  beauties  in 
opened  a  rich  vein  of  satiric  poetry  ;  ai 
having  equalled  Theocritus,  aspired  to 
Homer.     In  the  /Eneid  it  may  beackn 
that  he  sometimes  fell  short  of  hij  mai 
characters  possess  not  the  same  featui 
bility,  and  grandeui  :  nor  are  bis  soen 
animated   and    dramatic.    To   atone 
defects,  he  unites  every  charm  that  gi»i 
to  narrative  or  enchantment  to  descripl 
casionally  he  rises  to  Ae  sublime,  but 
liftil  is  his  natural  element ;  be  can  exci 
but  he  is  more  prone  to  inspire  teodi 
pity.     In  the   delicate   touches  of  n 
pathos,  he  seems  to  have  grown  enamuul 
subject,  and  to  have  lingered  atfectiol 
the  endearing  scenes  and  charities  of 
life.     In  the  Georgics,  \'irgil  has  left  a 
didactic  composition,  ennobled  by   a 
pure    philosophical   sentiment.      Orii 
talents  were  not  less  versatile  'bao  ib- 
contemporaries,  adorned  the  ; 
with  description,  and  illustraK 
most  every  romantic  story  of  aDiu^uity 
of  his  elegies  is  not  unlike  that  of  his  e 
paints  to  the  eye,  but  he  has  oheu  too 
and  fency  to  touch  the  heart.     Tibutl 
haps,   exceeded   every   other  ele 
.simplicity  and   tenderness.     Lui 
were  also  epic  poets,  hut  they 
and  not  often  read.     Liicnn 
of  un  exalted  order  ;  but  his 
liarly    unfortunate,    and    his    beauties 
neglected  because  ihev  xre  found  lu  t 
puisive  to  the  imagination,  and  (inconM 
the  feelings.     Among  the  last  of   iW 
poets  appeared  Juvenal  and    I'ersins, 
the  former  was  one  of  the  most  origin^ 
she  had  produced.     He  pr»>fe«>i'^  to 
picture  of  his  limes ;  and  there  is  in  ha 
an  undissembled  fervor  that  well  atoa 
occasional  niggedness. 

We  have  only  room  to  glimce  M  the 
modn-n  jHxIry.    The  barbarous  mtioiM 
dued   Home,  though  ignorant  of 
were   not  insensible  to  the  chi 
Tlieir  bards  were  no  less  vf 
priests;  and  whatever  instru< 
whatever  knowledge  they   j.' 
municated  in  metre.    In  the  Bgr  of  t  ii 
the  minstrels  of  Provence,  or,  as  th«j 
the  troubadours,  introduced  the       ~ 
ballads,  which,  from  the  diftloct 
were  written,  acquired   ' 
Their  fHK'ms  were  all  i 
whether   this  practice  vi 
Ardbs  or  the  (iotlij  is  uoceriaii 
language,  vthicli  of  all  tlw  cot 
irodiiccd  by  the  barbarians  aaripti 
the  Koman,  soon  acquircil  a  tinct' 
In  the  middle  ages  Daiile  wrot* 
lowed ;  and  Petrarch,  the  cnthi 
of  claiuical   genius,  appeaf«d 
founders  of  modem  litenUuic 
allegory,  to  Ion;  the 
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'  Chaucer  rendered  as  prevalent  in 
Im  il  lud  pnrviouiily  been  on  Uie  conli- 
Dunng  several  ages,  Italy  pontinued  to 
Poet*'  Land  of  Eiiro|ic ;  and  in  that  inter- 
I  produced  the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  a 
lot  unworthy  of  a  Roman  bard,  or  an 
iBige. 

m»j  here  remark  that  we  owe  to  the 
Masque  the  Comus  of  Milton:  which 
t,  M  ns  been  well  observed,  *  is  as  far  su- 

0  Idr  Faitlifiil  Shepherdess,  as  the  Failh- 
pfeerdess  is  to  the  Aminla,  or  the  Aminta 
'■nor  Fido.     It  was  well  for  Milton  that 

h»#e  ni>  KuripidM  to  mislead  him.  He 
nod  and  loved  the  litemtiire  of  modern 
B«it  he  did  not  feel  for  it  the  same  venera- 
bdl  he  entertimed  for  the  remains  of 
ti  nd  Homan  poetry,  consccnited  by  so 
tAy  and  endearing  recollections.  The 
tnoreovvr,  of  his  Italian  predecessors, 
'  a  Itind  to  which  his  mind  had  a  deadly 
tf.  He  could  stoop  to  a  plain  style, 
IkCi  »»ei>  to  a  bald  style;  but  false  bril- 
*■§  bis  utter  aversion.'  Tlie  above  writer 
trgk  Review,  August  18'2o)  has  run  a 
'fc^twypo  Dante  in  the  Divine  Comedy 
lion's  I'lradise  Lost,  which  we  are  sure 
Itn  will  thank  us  for  transcribing  here. 
f  poitry  of  Milton  dilfors  from  that  of 
to  the  hieroglyphics  of  F.gypt  difl°ere<l 
►  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  "The  imajres 
Duile  employs  speak  for  themselves: — 
KhI  simply  for  what  they  are.     Those  of 

lave  a  signification  which  is  often  dis- 

1  only  to  the  initiated.  Their  value  de- 
w^  <in  wli:it  they  directly  represent,  than 

'lely  suggest.  However  strange, 
r  IP,    may    be    the    appearance 

l>uile  undrrtaVes  to  describe,  he  never 

from  describing  it.  He  gives  «s  the 
he  color,  the  sound,  the  smell,  the  taste ; 
Its  the  numbers ;  he  mea-iiires  the  size. 
U\r*  ate  the  dliislntions  of  a  traveller. 
those  of  other  potts,  and  especially  of 

tliey  are  inirodure*]  in  a  plain  business- 
inner,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in 
lets  from  which  they  are  ilrawn,  not  for 
*  of  any  ornamt-nt  which  they  may  im- 

iho  iM.i-m,  but  simply  in  ortler  to  make 
he  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader 
'  t      Tlic  niins  of  the  precipice 

ed  frnm  the  sixth  to  die  seventh  circle  of 
fc  like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into 
[[(V  on  the  «nuth  of  Trent.  The  cataract 
Rliioa  was  like  that  of  Aqna  Cheta  at  the 
ir^  of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  where 
!tics  were  confined  in  burnine  tombs  re- 
Ijfce  vast  cemetery  of  Aries  f  Now,  let 
|Bk  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the 
PBtiofW  of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few 
Bk  The  English  poet  has  never  thought 
1^  dM  measure  of  Satan.  He  gives  us 
K  nfuc  idea  of  vast  bulk.  In  one  pas- 
te fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length, 
[  DMny  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth- 
iMintei  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea-mopster 
b*  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island.  When 
BMM  himself  to  brittle  ifrainst  the  guardian 

ha  MudJ  like  Tenenffe  or  Atlas;   his 


statnre  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast  with  lliese 
descriptions  the  lines  in  which  Dante  lus  des- 
cribc<l  the  gigantic  spectre  of  Niinrod.  ■  His 
face  seeme<l  to  me  as  long  and  as  broad  as  (he 
ball  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  and  his  other  limbs 
were  in  proportion;  so  that  the  bank,  which  con- 
cealed hiin  irom  the  waist  downwards,  neverlhe- 
less  showed  so  much  of  him,  that  three  tall 
ficrmnns  mould  in  vain  have  attempted  to  reach 
to  his  hair.'  We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  jus- 
tice to  the  admirable  style  of  the  Florentine 
poet.  But  Mr.  Cary's  translation  is  not  at  hand; 
and  our  version,  however  rude,  is  sufficient  to 
illu.stralc  our  meaning. 

'Once  more,  com|inre  the  lazar-house  in  the 
eleventh  Ijook  of  the  I'aradisc  Lost  with  the 
last  ward  of  Malebolgu  in  Daiilc.  Milton  avoids 
the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  indis- 
tinct but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery, — 
despair  hiinyina  from  couch  to  couch  to  mock 
the  wretches  with  his  attendance,  death  sliakmg 
his  dart  over  them,  but,  in  spite  of  supplications, 
delaying  to  strike.  What  says  Dante  f  '  There 
was  such  a  moan  there,  as  there  would  be  if  all 
the  sick  who,  between  July  and  September,  arc 
in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the 
Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one 
pit  together ;  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing  forth 
as  is  wont  to  issne  from  decayed  limbs.' 

'We  will  not  take  u[>on  ourselves  the  invidi- 
ous office  of  settling  iirccedenty  between  two 
such  writers,  l-^ach  in  his  own  department  is 
incomparable;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has, 
wisely  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to 
exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  llie  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  Divine  Comedy  is  a  personal  narra- 
tive. Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear-witness 
of  that  which  be  relates.  He  is  the  very  man 
who  has  heard  the  tormented  spirits  crying  out 
for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the  dusky 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  tliere  it  no 
hoyie,  who  has  hidden  his  face  from  the  terrors 
of  the  Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and 
the  seething  pitch  of  Barhanccia  and  Di<i^'liig- 
nazzo.  His  own  hands  have  grasyied  llie  shi^gy 
sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own  feet  have  climbed 
the  mountain  of  expiation.  His  own  brow  litis 
been  marked  by  llie  purifying  angel.  Tlie  rea- 
der would  throw  aside  rich  a  tale  in  incredulous 
disgust,  unless  it  were  told  with  the  strongest  air 
of  veracity,  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  horrors, 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  multiplicy  in  its 
details.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this  respect 
differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures  o< 
Aroadis  dilTer  from  those  of  Gulliver,  llie 
author  of  Amadis  would  liave  made  his  book 
ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those  minute 
particulars  which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  woik 
of  Swift,  the  nautical  obscnaiions,  the  affected 
delicacy  about  names,  the  official  documents 
transcribed  at  full  len'jth,  and  all  the  unmeaning 
gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out  of 
nothing,  and  tending  to  noltiiog.  We  are  nut 
shocked  at  being  told  that  a  man  who  lived,  no- 
body knows  when,  saw  many  very  stmiigv  sights, 
and  we  can  easily  abandon  outlive*  to  the  il- 
lusion of  the  romance.  But  when  I«muel 
Gulliver,  surgeon,  now  actually  resident  at  Ro- 
therhithe,  tells  us  of  pygmies  and  gunts,  flying 
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blands  and  pliiloaophising  horses.nothingbut  such 

L  circumstantial  touches  coulrl  produce  Tor  a  single 

[uonient  a  deception  on  the  imagination.     Ufall 

ttbe  poeks  who  have  inlroduct:d  into  their  works 

Lthe  agency  of  supernatural  bemgs,   Milton  has 

succeeded   best.     Here    Dante  decidedly  yields 

to  him  :  and,  ai<  this  is  a  point  on  which  many 

rash  and    ill-considered   judjrments    have    been 

fironounced,  we  feel  inclinffd  to  dwell  on  it  a 
ittle  longer.  The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet 
can  possibly  commit,  in  the  management  of  his 
machinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophise 
loo  much.  MiUon  has  been  ol\en  censured  for 
ascribiog  to  spirits  many  functions  of  which 
pirits  must  be  incapable.  Hut  these  objections, 
hough  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  originate, 
»e  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
rt  of  poetry.' 
In  Spain,  though  poetry  was  early  cultivated, 
[it  was  but  with  little  attention  to  classical  taste. 
In  France  it  did  not  emerge  from  barbarism  till 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  arrived  perhaps  at  its 
ultimate  point  of  perfection  in  the  era  of  Louis 
XIV.  La  Fontaine  and  Boileau,  (.^orneille  and 
Racine,  had  then  lived,  and  produced  works 
destined  to  immortalise  their  names,  l.'nfortu- 
tunately  for  French  poets,  criticism  was  then 
almost  coeval  with  poetry;  and  n  pedantic  atten- 
tion to  rules  was  permitted  to  repress  the  native 
energies  of  genius.  We  have  traced  in  our  ar- 
ticle Drama  the  origin  of  the  modern  drama,  in 
the  mysteries  ;  a  sort  of  religious  farce,  imported 
from  the  east.  To  the  mysteries  succeeded 
allegorical  plays,  called  moralities:  these  pro- 
duced the  mask,  which  became  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  court  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  and  is  only  redeemed  from  opprobium  and 
oblivion  by  Milton's  Comus.  Gondibcrt,  written 
by  lord  Sackville,  was  the  first  tragedy  repre- 
sented on  an  English  stage. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  German  lani^age  was  almost  a 
stranger  to  poetry.  Klopstock  introduced  into 
it  he.\ameter  verse,  in  winch  the  mechanism  of 
classical  numbers  is  rather  perceived  than  felt. 
From  that  era,  <  ieniiany  luis  been  more  produc- 
tive of  books  than  all  the  rest  of  Kuro]ie ;  and, 
during  iliis  period,  many  writers  have  arisen  of 
real  and  original  genius :  but  the  literary  com- 
merce of  the  countiy  is  chie6y  tupported  by 
translation. 

With  regard  to  the  art  of  poetry,  as  it  has  been 
tau'/ht  by  rules,  we  are  of  opinion  with  Sir 
William  Temple,  '  The  utmost  that  can  be 
achieved,  or  I  think  pretended,  by  any  rvilcs  in 
the  art  of  poetry  is  hut  to  hinder  some  men 
from  being  very  bad  poets ;  but  not  to  make  any 
man  a  very  good  one.'  Sec,  however,  our  article 
VriisiricATioN  for  .something  on  this  head. 

The  public  taste  of  thi.<  country  has,  upon 
the  whole,  within  the  last  half  century,  been 
simplified,  puriAed.and  invigorated.  Men  have 
begun  to  be  weanetl  from  the  pcrusasion  tlial 
poetry  is  something  necessarily  striking  and 
dHrzlini?,  anil  epii^ramniatic,  and  aniiilielical : 
Mjiinrvd  and  balanced  by  rule  and  measure;  and 
inriili.'  up  of  established  periphrases,  conventional 
p)ir.isi'«,  and  traditional  metaphors  ;  forming  al- 
I'  -iirt  of  poetic  cyplier;  n  symbolical 


diction  as  unlike  as  pomiliW  to  Ibt 
memorially   spoken    by    mra   and 
children.    They  have  Iwirun  to  give  ni 
pcctation  that  every  word  and   line  |i 
must  be  essentially  ditfereot  from  proaoj 
ceive  that  to  call  a  line  HdI  or  lagging 
times  the  dictate  of  an  intlexible  and  y4 
car,  not  knowing  or  not  coosKlenng  Ujt 
lias  its   reliefs  a.«  well  as  painting.     Tj 
l>egun  to  admit  that  poetry,  like  proic,  ^ 
her  moods  of  relation ;  her  faxy  mom| 
bye-passages  and  rt.-sting-places  ;  to  dil 
short,  that  poetry  is  not  a  being  of  mia{ 
moving  in  buckram  and  sparkling  wiili 
dery ;  but  that,  like  the  mountain  th^ 
she  searches  the  woods  and  the  meadp< 
fairest  and  freshest  orruments,  assura 
changing  colon,   and   follows   all    th4 
varieties   of    primitive   nature :    '  hUi 
ornatus  ;  mille  decenter  habet.'  i 

We  conclude  with  a  passam  wi 
groupes  ttie  characters  of  our  cliief  moill 

'  \>  aller  is  the  6rst  writer  who  ma 
sound  agreeably  in  rhyme.  He  was  il 
indifferent  )x>et,  possessing  little  ged 
author,  or  principle  as  a  man,  and  ( 
name  chiefly  by  reducing  verse  to  '  tJi 
the  meanest  capacity.'  Out,  in  fact, 
name  of  that  period  which  is  really  ra 
of  Dry  den.  Dryden  was  at  theh^d  a( 
As  a  bitter,  biting  satirist,  as  a  writer  of 
masculine,  sounding  verse,  there  is  a» 
goes  beyond  him.  But  a>  a  poet  b» 
different  order  from  those  wIki  illuiDil 
reigns  of  Kliiabcth  and  James ;  and  he  < 
in  our  opinions,  a  decidedly  lower  step, 
a  writer  of  shrewd  sarcasm  and  of  exoil 
sense,  but  he  was  deficient  iu  itoa^ 
patlios,  and  in  nature.  He  was  mon 
generally  speaking,  than  his  predecoM 
he  ought  to  have  been  more  oatunl, 
sorted  far  more  to  common  phnueolog] 
isting  people.  Nevertheless,  it  is  oat 
to  say  that  he  failed  signally  in  ti^ 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  narrative  or 
serious  poetry  many  of  inferior  repoH 
liave  preceded  and  followed  htm.  B 
war  of  verse  he  was  in  his  eleiueat.  I 
well  and  efTeclually  ;  he  gave  blow  bmk 
and  knew  the  weaik  side  of  bis  foes,  and 
bis  sounding  anathemas  acaiDst  tlwir  « 
and  persons.  His  *  Absuom  iumI  Ad 
and  ■  Mac-Flecnoe'  are  each  upital, 
excellent  satires,  though  the  palm  mtist  I 
beawarded  to  the  former  poem.  '  The  | 
the  Panther' also  IS  a  Hn  it* 

It  diflers  little  in  {mint  ■  :n  t 

productions  as  were  mer<  i>  vmncal. 

'  Contemporary  with  Dryden  was  ljt», 
fu|  irregular  wrilc   "i---   -tonny 
the  stage  from  ii-  and  I 

'  Young  Ascaniu''  i  Iccnotw  *lt 

That  be  to  death  tni«  TIoIIimm  wonld  ■ 
And  in  his  father's  right  and  mhB't  ittt 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit.  aar  Haes  «a 

Then   came   Sedlcy   and    Donet. 
Phillips  (the  aullior  of  the  Splendid 
and  Itowc,  and  P«na«U  (who  wrou  tii^ 
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t.  Garth  and  Addison,  w>  grtal  ii. 
nil  so  little  m  (loelrj- ;   and   lively  laiigh- 

•  Dp,,  ...  ..  i.nm  tlie  world  was  a  joke; 
^k-  li  and  Cnngreve,  the  bril- 
ls ct   L.  ..,-;,,  and  Gay  (who  reduced 

•  U>le,  aixi  wrote  lilack-eyed  Susan, 
r  Bcgfw'f  Opera),  and  lastly,  the  better 
and   oiore  jiutly  celebrated  Alexander 

•  WM  a  fit  successor  for  the  chair  of 
.  lie  liad  the  same  i;no<l  -lense,  the  same 
mnaam  ;  the  same  hatred  of  what  is  base 
,  with  something  more  of  refinement,  and 
'  moral  view  than  can  perhaps  be  ascribed 
redecessor.  Each,  however,  belonged  to 
■ad  illustrated  it  finely.  Dryden  would 
M  out  of  place  at  the  court  of  queen 
lad  Pope  could  not  easily  have  recon- 
nadf  to  the  coane  gallants  and  lascivi- 
I  of  the  Restoration.  The  one  had  a 
rm  aad  a  fearless  spirit,  and  struck  down 
loadroDS  of  rogues  and  politicians,  with 
ld%nation  of  a  moralist,  and  the  rancour 
IMA.  The  other  shot  his  sharp  arrows 
•It  of  the  proud  man  and  the  knave,  the 
»er,  *nd  tlie  hypocrite  (whether  hidden 
lin  or  covered  with  lawn) ;  he  spared 
mk,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  so  it  were  impu- 
l  proflii:ale ;  but  wisely  thought  that,  if 
Mion  ill  motals  was  to  be  effected,  it 

I  effected  by  example ;  not  of  the  poor, 

Ike   bigh-bom  and    opulent.     Tliis   led 

^^  the  aristocracy  of  his  time  ;  and  he 

the  Kilded  follies  and  humble  sins  of 

lb]^  with  »s  much  good  will  and  more 

I  the  Illustrates  of  our  time  exercise 

'  justice  upon   tlie  petty  utfenders 

and  beef  upon   the  Sabbath. 

•  moid,  was  a  first-rate  writer  of  the 

lias  as  I)rydcn,  and  u|>on  (he  whole  his 

Hi*   poems   contain  passages  of  great 

of   piercin;;   satire,   and    of  admirably 

MBplirornt ;  and   hi.5  l{a|K!  of  the  Lock 

r  yet  b««n  equalled.     Next  to  Pope  we 

urn   Swift,  a   stem,   shrewd,   sarcastic 

'*me»  and  a  *  fellow  of  infinite  humor.' 

m  two  sidrs,  however,  to  the  dean's 

',  one  of  which  we  do  not  desire  at  pre- 

^f- :  but  the  other  was  rich  and 

I  of  wit  could  make  it.   After 

"f  Thomson,  who  looked 

rrant   but  easy  eye,  and 

i-'4   11"  r  ^.irvwii;  wonders   to  man.     Ills 

contain  finer  C-   at  le;ut  more  popu- 

I  (ban  any  of  his  other  pooms  (although 

'<00  ffe«pii'ntly  amplifies  a  simple  fiict, 

»c-arri!v  know  what  he  is  about);  but 

■re  equal  power,  and  far  more 

■  'J''lightful  Castle  of  Indolence. 

m  ibu  be  built  up  those  shadowy  bat- 

tad    pbnted    those   '  sleep-soothing' 

Oder  which  lay 


'  Idlesse,  in  her  dnamiog  Bood.' 

It  was  here  that  he  wove  in  his  poetic  loom 
those  pictures  of  pa.sloral  quiet — of  flo-very 
lawns  .ind  glittenng  .streams — of  flocks  and  Irati- 
quil  skies,  and  verdant  plains, 

'  .'Vnd  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale' — 
the  stock-dove,  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  rest 
of  that  tuneful  nuire  which  lull  our  minds  into 
forgetfulness,  and  sing  to  us  on  summer  morn- 
ings and  winter  nights,  in  town  and  in  cnunlry 
equally  well,  until  we  forget  the  prase  of  huimm 
life  in  its  romance,  and  bathe  oiir  fevered  5ensf,< 
in  the  fresh  flowers  of  poetry  which  the  bouniy 
of  Thomson  has  bequeathed  to  us !  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  verse,  from  the  reslora- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  lo  the  present  time  (not  even 
in  CoHin.',  we  think,  and  certainly  not  in  (iray), 
which  can  compete  with  the  first  part  of  the  Cas- 
tle of  Indolence.  His  account  of  '  Drowsy 
Head,'  and 

■  Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye' 

of  the  disappearance  of  the  sons  of  Indolence, 
with  the  exquisite  simile  with  which  it  closes — 
the  huge  covered  tables,  all  odorous  with  spice 
and  wine — the  ta|>es(ried  halls  and  their  Italian 
pictures — the  melancholy  music — and.allogellier, 
the  golden  magnificence  and  oriental  luxuries  of 
the  place,  aud  the  ministering  of  the  spirits  who 

'  Poured  all  the  Anbiui  heaven  upon  our  oigbts,' 

(an  exquisite  line) — may  stand  in  comparison 
with  almost  any  thing  in  the  circle  of  poetry. 

'  We  must  not  forget,  in  our  list.  Dr.  Voimg, 
whose  Night  Thoughts  have  acquired  at  le.ist  as 
much  reputation  as  they  deserve — nor  the  nn- 
fortunate,  and  not  very  deserving  Kichard  .Sa- 
vage— nor  Cibber,  llie  pnore  of  coxcombs — nor 
Churchill,  a  coarse  and  immoral  satirist — nor 
Shenstone,  fine  and  finical,  though  with  touches 
of  tenderness  and  beauty — especially  in  his 
iweet  Spenserian  Mantas  of  The  Schoolmistress. 
After  him  came  Mark  Akeiuiide — Armstrong — 
excellent  Goldsmith — and  Gray — and  his  satel- 
lite Mason.  Of  these,  and  mdeed  of  mot  of  the 
other  modem  writers  of  verse,  so  much  lias  been 
said  in  various  places  (in  fiici,  we  ourselves  have 
bad  occasion  frequently  to  glance  al  them),  iIkU 
we  shall  not  now  trouble  the  reader  with  any 
further  discussion  on  the  subject.  In  the  same 
manner  also  must  we  now  pass  over  the  few  re- 
maining names  on  the  (kk'Hc  roll,  with  iIh;  «x- 
ceplion  of  Warton,  Cowptr,  and  Diirus ;  in 
truth,  there  are  no  other  which  can  claim  uur 
particular  attention.  Tlic  two  latter  arc  great 
names ;  and  we  think  deserving  of  all  the  fame 
they  inherit.  The  eflect  of  Cowp«'t's  writings  if. 
even  now  observable  lu  our  |H>etry  ;  bihI  Hums 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  gicatcst  untaught  (kh-I 
since  the  time  of  Shakspeare.' — Eiiin.  iUvtcit, 
Aug.  1825. 


JIO  Bkaccrot-tKi,  or  Peooics  Based* 
■  man  of  gmt  talents  and  learning, 
Mbated  much  to  the  rerival  of  know- 
Eanip«,  was  bom  al  Terra  Nuora,  in 
ij    ia     1380.      He    studied    Latin   and 


Greek  under  John  of  navenna.  and  Rmannel 
Chrysoloras.  He  was  first  writer  of  the  apos- 
tolic letters,  an  office  which  h<<  held  len  yrar«, 
and  was  ihrn  mail.  '        '  o 

held  forty  ytais  ui  ', 
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•rhen  he  was  Keventy-two  years  of  ase,  lie  ac- 
kcepled  the  employnitnt  of  secrelary  to  the  ro- 
tpublic  of  Florence,  to  which  place  he  removed, 
(•od  died  ill  M.^'J,  as;eil  seventy-nine,  lie 
iTisited  several  countries,  and  searched  iiiany 
llDonnsteries,  to  recover  ancient  authors,  nunil>ers 
\e(  which  he  brought  to  li)rht.  lie  sold  a  MS. 
I  copy  of  Livy,  written  with  lii'«  own  hand,  for  so 
[large  a  sum  that  lie  purchased  an  estate  wiih  it 
Mear  I'lorence.  His  own  works  consist  of  moral 
Ipieces, orations,  letters,  and  a  History  of  llo- 
firencc  from  1 350  to  1 4.i.j,  which  is  his  chief 
[  *ork.     Ills  life  was  disgracefully  liceiiiious. 

POfiO  is  a  name  by  which  the  inhabiianls  of 
[the  Philippine   Islands  distinguish  their  quail, 
'Which,  though  smaller  than  ours,  is   in  every 
other  respect  very  like  it.    See  Pi^noix. 

POlCTIEItS.     See  Poitiers. 

POriiNANT,  lid;.  »      Ft.  poigimnt .     Sharp; 

Poi'gnastly,  o</r.  i  stimulating    the    palate; 
piercing:    hence    painful;    the   adverb    corre- 
[  sponding. 

No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  Ireil, 
L  }l«r  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat.  Drydtn. 

The  stuilious  man  whose  will  was  never  deter* 
'  mineil  to  pinijnant  sauces  and  delirious  wiue,  is,  by 
j  hunger  aud  thirst,  detenniucd  to  eating  and  driiik- 

Full  three  long  hours  bis  tender  body  did  sustain 
Most  exijuisite  and  poignant  pain. 

A'urrij'f  Miseeltanicj. 
ir  God  makes  ate  of  some  imgnnni  diseaie  to  let 
out  the  poisooous  vapour,   is  not  the  mercy  greater 
I  than  the  severity  of  the  cure  ?  &tuth*t  Serwont. 

I  sol  quietly  down  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  a 
\  principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  by  way 
''-of  sauce  ;  and  one  point  of  conduct  in  the  dutcliess's 
life  added  much  juni/nnncti  to  it.  Suift. 

As  almost  every  character  which  has  excited 
I'Cither  attention  or  pity  has  owed  part  of  its  success 
rlo  merit,  and  part  to  a  happy  concurrence  of  circum- 
t'Stances  in  its  favour  ;  had  Cmsar  or  Cromwell  ei- 
Ichanged  cnunines,  the  one  might  have  been  a  ter- 
T  geaat  and  the  other  an  exciseman.  So  it  is  with 
f  wit,  which  generally  succeeds  more  from  being  hap- 
Jjpily  addressed,  than  from  its  native  fmgnaneii. 

CoUltmilh, 

POINCIANA,  nnrbadoes  flower-fence,  or 
Ij&lse  ebony,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
|:and    decandria    class   of  plants,   natur.il   order 

thirty-third,  lomentaceie  ;   cal.   pentaphyllous  ; 

petals  five,  the  ujiperiiiosi  larger  than  the  rest ; 
j  the  stamina  lone,  and  all  fertile ;  llie  seed  vessel 
fz  legiiincn.     There  is  only  one  species,  viz. — 

1'.  pulcherrima,  a  native  of  both  Indies.  It 
.rises  with  a  straight  stalk  ten  or  twelve  feel 
[high,  which  is  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  and  is 
[•ometinies  as  thick  as  the  small  of  a  man's  leg, 
pdividing  into  several  spreading  brancbcj  at  the 
J  top,  which  are  armed  at  each  joint  with  two 
i.tbort,  crooked,  strong  spines,  and  gamUbcd  with 
[decompound  winged  leaves,  etich  leaf  consisting 
kof  six  or  eight  pairs  pf  simple  winged  leaves. 
iThey  are  of  a  light  green  color,  and  wlicn  bruis- 
Vcd  emit  a  strong  odor.  Tlie  branches  are  terini- 
I  Baled   by    loose  spikes   of  flowers,   sometimes 

ftirmed  like  a  pyramid,  at  others  disposed  more 
[in  the  form  of  an  umbel.     The  foot-stalk  of  each 

flower  is  nearlv  three  inches  long ;  the  flower  is 

compiMed  of  ore  petals,  which  are  roundish  at 


the  top,  but  ate  contracted  to  n; 
base.    They   spread  open,  aod  arc 
variegated  with  a  deep  red  or  orange 
low,  and  some  spoU  of  greeu ;  and 
agreeable  odor.     After  the  flower  is 
germen  becomes  a  broad   flat  pod  ihi 
long,  divided  into  three  or  four  ctUb 
verse  partitions,  each  including      "^ 
Rular  .seed.    Tlie  plant  is  prop«_     _ 
but,  being  tender,  is  to  be  constantly 
bark  stove.     It  is  very  impatient  of  mi 
winter ;  and,  if  the  least  damp  seizes  i 
either  kUls  the  plant  or  destroys  it)  hi 
projier  management  it  will  grow  Ullet 
in  the  places  where  it  is  native ;  but 
will   not  be  thicker  tlian  a   maa'j 
Barbadoej  it  is  planted  in  hedges 
lands,  whence  it  has  the 
In  the  West  Indies  its  leaves  are  made 
a  purge  instead  of  senna;  imd  id  J 
called  sena. 

To  PUIND,  in  Scots  law,  to  lei 
a  debtor's  goods  to  pay  his  creditors. 

PUINSINET  (Henry),  A.  A.,  a  F« 
matic  writer,  bom  at  Fonlainbleau  i 
whose  operas,  being  accompanied  wilk 
music,  were  very  successful.  He  wea 
to  Italy  and  Spain,  but  waa  drawM 
Ouadjilquivcr 

Fr.i 


Spi 

sharp   or 
I  Hted  Old 
J  indivitibU 


l'Omr;n.i.,v.a.kv.n.^ 
Point' tD,  a<lj. 
Pnivt'£Vi.\,  adv. 

PotNYEDXESS  »•  >• 
i'dlM^EL,  a.!. 
PoiNt'cH, 

Point'ino-stocb, 

Poiwt'less,  adj. 
of  space  or  time ;  exact  place ;  critical  i 
thing  or  part  of  space  at  which  anf 
aimed;  act  of  aiming  or  striking;  V 
promontory  ;  degree ;  state ;  note  io 
in  music  ;  tune  ;  spot ;  mark  of  a  defM 
horizon  or  mariners'  compasis ; 
position  or  assertion;  single  part  of  t\ 
of  a  complicated  question ;  to  pul 
sharpen ;  airect  toward  a  point ;  »h« 
verb  neuter,  note  with  the  fingt^r ;  be 
force  upon  notice,  taking  at  and  to; 
guish  words  or  sentences  by  points ; 
tioctly :  pointed,  pointedly,  and  pgj 
follow  the  senses  of  the  noun  so' 
pointel  is  something  placed  on  a 
a  particular  kind  of  dog  that  . 
pointing-stock,  a  butt,  or  ohi*ct  of 
pointless,  blunt ;  obtuse :  without 
meaning:  pointblank,  directly:  fMtLi 
exact  or  exactly  in  the  |>oint  o(  *ww ; 
cism. 

Fmu  said.  Behold  I  am  at  ih*  fim  M 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  da  to  at  1 

OtmtUt 

From  the  great  lea,  you  ahall  ;«mi  ■ 
mount  Hor.  StitJim 

The  company  did  not  mtddl*  at  all  wM 
point,  as  to  the  oaths  ;  but  kvpl  It 
to  the  church  point  of  h«i  inile 
purely  spi ntual  auil 

The  highest  ptnr 

un  o  is  ilia  caoteuiii,>.,i  ■ .,  ...J, 

eJlile  is  miserable. 


charge  sick  per>on«  to  attend, 
t  thoK  in  point  o(  death  which  lay. 

SprtiKT.  Fatrie  QMttne. 
Thi>  thorny  pmtt 
Udnsan  balb  la  en  from  me  the  shew 
h  M>>lity.     Stakipearr.  Ai  You  Liit  It. 
jaar  too  have  net  tie  day, 
■  ailkcn  paint  I'll  give  my  barony. 

Shatfjpean, 

I  tin  reiolTed  on  two  piiinii ; 
DC  bceak  the  other  will  hold  ; 
li  bnak,  your  gukiiu  fall.  Id, 

when  men  tre  at  the  point  of  death, 
«eo  merry !  which  their  keepers  call 
before  death.  U. 

rat  dials  point  by  point, 
lo  lee  the  minoies  how  they  run.        Id. 

A  figure  like  your  father, 
at  all  puinij  exactly  cap-a-pe. 
^^ore  them.  Id.  HamUl. 

^B  What  a  point  your  falcon  mode. 
Hpitcb  she  flew  aliove  the  rest. 

Shatupeare. 
ir  lum  his  confessions  justify, 
I  by  potwi  the  treasons  of  his  master 
■gain  relate.  Id.  Henrg  Vlll. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
irbite  iovestments  figure  innocence, 
Ton  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
•  barsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  1 
I  roar  tongue  divine 
M  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war. 

Shahtpfan. 
will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile,  as  easy 
anil  sboot  pointbtamh  twelve  icore.  li. 
Bg  abont  you  should  demonstrate  a  care- 
•■ ;  but  you  are  rather  point  dt  vist  in 
laMMDti,  as  loving  yourself,  than  the 
Nber.  U. 

Alas  \  to  make  me 
I  icnre,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
H  hi*  slow  unmeaning  finger  at.         Id. 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchess, 
■tie  a  wonder  and  a  potndnyftuirifc 
■J  idle  rascal  follower.      Id.  Ittnry  VI. 
M  Strong  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
rbich  carried  us  up. 

Bacon'i  A'rv  AtU^tu. 
\,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  admi- 
■itlanc*  into  an  otiice  of  a  ship,  was  by 
udcea  much  slighted  ;  the  judge  telling 
I  buieved  he  could  ttot  say  the  pointi  of 
,  Sioftm. 

M  lb«  Turks  is  nuire  worthy  than  upon 
tfliile*,  10  paint  of  religion  and  in  point 

U. 
r   bvcl   pointhUmh  at  the  inventing  of 
jiioiM.  Id. 

ibavioiir   should   be  like   their  apparel, 
(bt  or  pnint  dt  tiar,  but  free  for  cscrciie. 

Id. 
•a  of  Germany  bad  but  a  dull  fear  of  the 
'  Spain  ;  now  that  (ear  is  (harpencd  and 
Ih*  Spaniards  late  enterprites  upon  the 

U. 
Mtm  tttm  eternity  liefore, 
the  ltn<e  when  lime's  6rst  paint  begun, 
ill  touli.  Dan—. 

W  bo  acllelh  out  prepared 
■If  lika  a  prince,  atieooed  with  a  guaid. 

Druj/ton . 
m  laagutgc  is  vast  and  gaping,  swclliu);. 
r;  wbea  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
lin.  and  pttnttdmtu.  Bn  jtntim. 
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The  sun  stands  not  siill  in  one  ;><>  ni  of  heiven 
but  walks  his  daily  round  ;  that  all  the  infenor  world 
may  share  of  his  inHuencrs,  both  in  heal  and  lighu 

Bp.  HiM. 
God  hath  chalked  out  hi?*  ways  in  the  ten  words  of 
his  roval  law  ;  the  sinner  turns  his  back  upon  evciy 
one  01  them,  and  walks  pinntbianh  opposite.        Id. 
Another  vows  the  same  ; 
A  third  t'  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws. 

DoniW. 
We  doubt  not  but  such  as  are  not  much  conversant 
with  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have  some  leading 
helps  to  their  studies    of  potnfi  of  precedence,  h) 
this  slight  dcsignalioD.  StUm. 

If  you  tempt  her,  the  wind  of  fortune 
May  come  about,  and  take  another />«■»(, 
And  blast  your  glories.  i>en^itt. 

King  .lames  was  woni  to  say  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham    had  ^ven    him  a  groom  of  his  l<ed- 
chamber,  who  could  not  truss  his  pvinlt.  Clarrndm. 
That  bright  beam  whose  point  now  raised. 
Bore  him  slope  downward.  Milton. 

Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  God  the  pi<tnf«  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art  ?  Id.   Paradite  JjuI. 

Vapours  fired  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  ;i"ifif  of  his  co[np,UA  to  ben  are 
Impetuous  winds.  Id, 

Mount  Henoon,  yonder  sea,  each  place  behold 
As  I  point.  ildton. 

Unless  It  be  the  cannon  ball. 
That  shot  i'  th'  air  pomlAlntiA  upright. 
Was  Iwrn  to  that  prodigious  height. 
That  learned  philosophers  maintain 
It  ne'er  came  back.  HHdibnit. 

Fast  and  West  are  but  respective  and  mutable 
paint*,  according  unto  difii;rent  longitudes  or  diiiLtut 
parts  of  habitation.  hrtm-ni'. 

You  gaia  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.  Fowonimnu. 

Vi'tib  the  history  of  Moses,  no  book  in  the  woild 
in  point  of  antiquity  can  conleod.  TdUttnau. 

Estius  declares  that,  although  all  the  schoolmen 
were  for  latria  lo  be  giveu  to  ilie  cross,  yet  that  it  n 
poinlUank  against  the  definition  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Stillingjlftl. 

A  pyramid  reveraeil  may  stand  for  a  while  upon 
its  point,  if  balanced  by  adniiiable  skill.       TVnpi'. 

Uemocrittts,  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  tlie  ;xiiiit 
of  death,  called  tor  loaves  of  new  birad.  and.  with  the 
steam  under  his  nose,  prolonged  his  lii<!  till  a  feast 
was  pasL  Id. 

Ills  majesty  should  make  a  ptace,  or  turn  the  war 
directly  upon  such  pmtl$,  as  may  engage  the  nation 
in  the  support  of  iL  Id. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  sprar 
Without  a  paint ;  be  looked,  the  ;«ii»t  was  there. 

DiytJfn- 
He  takes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  together, 
and  was  too  full  of  pointt.  Id. 

At  certain  periods  start  resume  their  place. 
From  the  same  point  of  heaven  thcii  course  idvance. 

U. 
He  hail  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time  ; 
Mad  I  wen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  (rinir.     Id. 

He.  warned  in  dreams.  hi«  murder  did  foictel. 
From  f«»nt  to  pmni,  as  after  it  l«:fe!.  W, 

Part  new  grind  the  blunted  ■>,  and  jioini  the  dart. 

Who  fortun*-'*  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 

Foini  at  ihr  i.iM'ri'd  tost  and  ragged  shoe.  Id. 

A  jMnitd  Unity  ii>ek,  all  bare  and  black, 

Gi<iw  giliUiu!.  from  Ueliiud'  fi. 

The  copiuunnns  of  his  wit  was  (ucb  that  be  «f)ca 

writ  toof«nt<(/Jy  for  hit  subject.  /.l- 
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Like  llmee,  joa  oaly  expoM  Ihc  fo1lie<  of  men  : 
•nij  in  thu  excel  bim,  that  you  add  poinudiitu  o( 
thought.  U' 

Lay  that  pmnlUn  clergy-weapon  by, 
And  to  the  lawi,  your  >»ord  of  justice,  fly.     Id. 
There  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  but,  by  reso- 
lution, may  gain  his  point.  L'Ktlrange. 

The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  of 
our  Master  are  turned  painlUank  against  the  inten- 
tion of  them.  U. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  from  any  part  of  the 
universe.  lM:ke. 

Men  would  often  tee,  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  is  mixed  with  those  huHing  opinions  they  arc 
swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all 
poinit,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about 
them.  Id. 

It  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  follow 
the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  paint  us 
out  the  way.  Id. 

Sometimes  we  use  one  finger  only,  as  in  pointinjat 
any  thing.  Raji  on  the  Crtatum. 

Is  not  the  elder 
By  nature  poinird  out  for  preference  1       Rottr. 
I  don't  see  why  Virgil  has  given  the  epithet  of 
Alta  to  Prochita,  which  is  much  lower  than  Isciiia, 
and  all  the  pointi  of  land  that  lie  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood. AddUoH. 

In  a  commonwealth,  the  wealth  of  the  county  is  to 
distributed,  that  most  of  the  community  are  at  their 
ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  eslraordinaiy  pointt 
of  splendour.  Id. 

Tne  two  pinnie  stand  upon  either  tide,  like  the 
wings  in  the  petasus  of  a  mercury,  but  rite  much 
higher,  and  arc  more  poinltd.  Id.  im  llatq. 

I  shall  do  justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselvei  in  learning,  and  point  out  their  beauties. 

A  ddium . 
Rouse  up,  for  shame !  our  brothers  of  Pharsniia 
ftint  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud  to  battle.    Jd. 
On  one  small  putnt  of  land, 
Weary'd,  uncertain,  and  amaied,  we  itand. 

Prwr. 
The  subtle  dog  scow'rs  with  ragaciout  note. 
Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  neat. 
He  treadi  with  caution,  and  he  poiiitt  with  fear. 

Gay. 
The  well-taught  poin(»r  leads  the  way, 
The  icent  grows  wann  ;    he  slops,  he  springs   bis 
prey.  Id. 

They  follow  nature  in  their  desires,  carrying  them 
no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  {oif  at  the 
point  at  which  eicess  would  grow  troubletome. 

Atterbury. 
Stanislaus  endeavours  lo  establish  the  duodecuple 
proportion,    by  comparing  scripture   together   with 
Josephui  :  but  they  will  hardly  prove  his  point. 

Arbuthnnl  on  Coini. 
These  poises  or  pointtU  are,  for  the  most   part, 
little  balls,  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  which 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure.  Der*am, 

Times  corrupt,  and  nature  ill  inclined, 
Produced  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind. 

Pope. 
Commas  and  poinU  they  place  exactly  rigbt. 
And  'twere  a  tin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite.         Id. 

Some  on  poinlod  wood 
Trantfised  the  fragments,  tome  prepared  the  food. 

Id. 
Who  now  reads  Cowley  1  if  he  pleases,  yet 
Hit  moral  pleases,  not  bis  painltd  wit.  Id. 

I  have  etlractcd  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  of 
those  notorious  falsehoods  in  point  oi  fact  and  rea- 
•oniug.  Swift. 


Theic  IS  no  p«ii>l  whenMn  I  have  lo  nal 
as  tliat  of  improving  and  poli>hing  all  {■ 
renation  between  persons  of  quality.      J 

To  point  at  what  time  the  baltoet  M 
most  equally  held  between  their  lords  m 
in  Rome  would  perhaps  admit  a  oontro* 

The  poet  intended  to  set  the  character 
a  fair  pmni  of  light. 

Fond  the  Jews  an  of  their  method  of 

Tell  him  what  are  the  wheels,  wpn 
hammer,  and  bell,  whereby  a  cloci  fk 
the  time. 

The  gloss  produccth  instances  that  aK 
tiueni,  nor  prove  the  poml.  Baktr  m 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  ill 

Shows  with  a  ptnjirtn^  finger,  bvt  H 
A  pale  procession  of  put  sinful  joyv 
.Ml  witnesses  of  blessings  foully  tcon 
And  life  abused,  and  not  to  be  tabon 
A  book  concerning  the  habitude*  tt 
Mr.  Bindley,  was  lately  advertised  :   I 
seen  it.     The  subject  is  curious,  bat  dii 
quires  long  and  patient  attention  to  ( 
certain  conclusion  respecting  the  maoncfl 
the  nascent  morals  of  animals ;   for  a 
/winter,  and  other  domesticated  and  w 
animals,  seem  to  have  a  knowledge  of  i 
called  their  duty  to  their  master.  I 

PoiKT,  in  astronomy,  a  term  ap[i 
taiu  places  marked  in  (he  heaveiu, 
guished  by  proper  epithets,  thus : — 
points  are  four  grand  points  or  ditil 
horizon,  viz.  the  east,  we>t,  north, 
2.  Eijuinoctiol  puinh,  the  points  t 
equator  and  ecliptic  intersect;  parll 
whence  the  sun  ascends  towards  the 
■3  called  the  vernal  point ;  and  Itn 
be  descends  to  the  south  pole,  ibl 
point.  3.  Solttitial  jxiinlt,  the  p«j 
ecliptic,  where  the  sun's  ascent  abm 
tor,  and  descent  below  it,  terminal) 
mer  is  calleil  ]KirlicuIar1y  the  estival 
point ;  the-  Uttei  the  brumal  or  • 
4.  Veritfal  paintt,  the  lenith  and 
points  wherein  the  orbits  of  the  pla 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  the  I 

A-ITROKOMT. 

Point,  in  geography,  it  tised  fil 
headland  jutting  out  into  the  S43ti  i 
say,  two  points  of  land  are  in  dim  M 
Ihey  are  so  in  a  right  line  against 
that  the  innermost  is  hindered  ~ 
by  the  outermost. 

Point,  m  geometry,  » 
brated  definition  of  Euclid, 
neither  parts  nor  magnitude.     Sec  ( 

PriiNT,  in  gnuumar,   is  •  ctoni 
mark  the  divisions  of  discount. 
Comma,  &c.    A  point  piToper  is  a 
period.    Sec  Pi'stifsTioii. 

PoiXT,  in  music,  a  mark  or  a^ 
used  to  distinguinli  (he  tones  of  m 
■we  still  call  it  siioplocountPTpcint, 
of  the  lower  part  answer- 
upper;  and  figuntive  V" 
note  is  syncopated,  and  om  i^!  i)hi 
seveial  notes  or  inflexions  of  tW 
the  olber  holds  oo  one,    S«e  Mi 
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dM  mutie  iher?  are  sit  species  of  points  ;  viz. 
piat  of  perfection ;  point  of  imperfection ; 
ftid  of  augmentation  :  point  of  division,  of 
BmblioD,  and  alteration-  1.  The  point  of 
pfeclion  belongs  to  the  ternary  division.  2. 
nc  point  of  imperfection,  placed  on  the  left  of 
ike  looga-  dirainishes  its  value.  3.  The  point  of 
■paracation  belongs  to  the  binary  division.  4. 
1W  point  of  division  is  placed  before  the  semi- 
biv«,  followed  by  a  breve  in  perfect  time ;  it 
die  vslue  of  one  minim  away  from  the 
I,  and  makes  it  wortti  two  instead  of  three 
Kmtbrern.     S.    If  a   semibreve   between   two 

einti  be  followed  by  two  or  more  breves,  in 
perfect  time,  the  second  point  transfers  its 
■pufication  to  the  last  of  these  breves,  and  ren- 
dos  it  perfect  and  equal  to  three  minims ;  it  is 
Ikt  point  of  translation.  6.  A  point  between 
Iw  Kmibreves,  themselves  placed  between  two 
fcitTN  or  aqinres,  in  perfect  time,  takes  away 
tw  minim  from  each  of  these  breves,  so  that 
breve  is  equal  but  to  two  semibreves  in 
of  three  ;  this  is  the  point  of  alteration. 
tlrr,  in  pers[)eclive,  is  used  for  various 
orpiace«,  with  regard  to  the  perspective 

See  PERSPr.cmvi, 
«T,  in  *everal  arts,  an  iron  or  sieel  instru- 
Enj^vers,  etchers,  cutters  in  wood.  Sec, 
lU  to  trace  their  designs  on  the  copper, 
le,  ttc.    See  Enobavinc,  Sec. 
in  the  manufactories,  is  a  term  once 
all  kinds  of  laces   wrought   with  the 
»ueh  as  the  point  de  X'enice,  point  de 
point  de  Genoa,  Kc,  which  are  distin- 
tbe  particular  economy  and  arrange- 
Iheir  points.     Point  is  sometimes  used 
woven  with  bobbins ;  as  English  point, 
Malines,  point  d'Havre,  &c. 

in  electricity,  are  those  acute  termi> 

bodies  which  facilitate  the  passage  of 

ttfCthol  fluid  from  or  to  such  boaies.     See 

ictTT,  Index. 

liiTs,  in  heraldry,  are  the  several  different 

of  an  escutcheon,  denoting  tlie  local  posi- 

of  any  figure.     See  IIeraldby. 

'otrr*,  in  philology,  or  the  IIcdrew  Vowil 

are  characters   which   have  been  em- 

in  the   Hebrew   language  in  the  lieu  of 

If  to  express  tlie  vowel  sounds.    Sec  Ma- 

The  controversy  whether  the    Hebrews 

lly  tjsed   any   vowels,    or    whether  the 

which  uc  DOW  called  by  that  name,  were 

lied  instead  of  them ;  or,  if  they  were, 

they  be  as  old  as  Moaea,  or  were  iiw 

by  Ezra,  or  by  the  Masoriles,  bas  t\rt- 

ihe  wila  of  the  most  learned  critics  of  the 

Uit    cenlunes,   savs   a    late   ibic  writer, 

it  itill  undetermined.     The  Jews  maintain 

Art  vowel  points  were  delivered  to  Moses 

with  the  tables  of  the  law ;  and   cons)^ 

bold  them  as   sacri^  as   they  do   the 

ves.     Many  Christian  authors  who 

this  subject,  though  they  do  not 

divine  original,  nor  their  extravagant 

ity,  pretend,  however,  that  they  are  the 

r  vowels  in  tlie  language,  and  regulate 

rum  tt«  true  pronuncution.     Though 

from  the  Jews  with  respect  to  the 

ic*e  point*,  they  )(t  illow  them  a 


pretty  high  antiquity,  ascribing  them  to  Ezra 
and  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however 
Elias  Levita,  a  learned  German  Jew,  who  then 
flourished  at  Ilome,  discovered  the  delusion, 
and  made  it  appear  tliat  these  appendages  had 
never  been  in  use  till  after  the  wnting  of  the 
Talmuds,  about  500  years  after  Christ.  Tins 
innovation  raised  Elias  a  multitude  of  adver- 
saries, both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  Chris- 
tians. Among  the  latter  appeared  the  two  Bux- 
torfs,  father  and  son,  who  produced  some 
cabbalistical  books  of  great  antiquity  (at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews),  in  which  there  was 
express  mention  of  the  points.  The  Buxtorfs 
were  answered  by  Capellus  and  other  critics ; 
till  Father  Morinos,  having  examined  all  that 
had  been  urged  on  both  sides,  produced  his 
learned  dissertation  on  that  subject;  against 
which  there  has  been  nothing  advanced  of  any 
consequence,  whilst  his  work  bas  been  univer- 
sally  admired,  and  his  opinion  confirmed  by 
those  that  liave  beaten  the  same  field  after  him. 

According  to  the  learned  father  it  appears 
plainly  that  neither  Urigen,  nor  St.  Jerome,  nor 
even  the  compilers  of  the  Talmuds,  knew  any 
thing  of  what  have  been  called  the  vowel  points ; 
and  that  these  books  were  not  finished  till  the 
seventh  century.  Even  the  Jewish  rabbis  who 
wrote  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
were  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  them.  He 
adds,  that  the  first  vestiges  he  could  trace  of  them 
were  in  the  writings  of  rabbi  Ben  Aber  chief  of 
the  western,  and  of  rabbi  Ben  Naplitali  chief  of 
the  eastern  school,  tliatis,  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century ;  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  elder  than  the  beginning  of  that  period. 
The  Buxtorfs  and  other  learned  men  have  as- 
cribed the  invention  of  the  vowel  points  in  ques- 
tion to  the  rabbis  of  the  school  of  Tiberius ; 
which  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  This  opinion  is  by  no  means  probable, 
because  it  appears  plain  fn>m  history,  that  before 
that  period  alt  tlie  Jewish  seminaries  in  that 
province  were  destroyed,  and  tlicir  heads  forced 
into  exile.  Some  of  these  retired  into  Babylo- 
nia, and  settled  al  Sora,  Naherida,  and  I'omb»- 
ditha,  where  they  established  famous  universi- 
ties. After  this  era  there  remained  no  more  any 
rabbinical  schools  in  Judea,  beaded  by  professor* 
capable  of  undertaking  this  difhcult  operatioi^ 
■or  indeed  of  sufficient  authority  to  recommend 
It  to  general  practice,  had  they  been  ever  so 
thoroughly  qualified  for  executing  it 

Ca|)etlu8  and  father  Morin,  who  contend  for 
the  late  introduction  of  the  vowel  points,  ac- 
knowledge that  there  can  certainly  be  no  lan- 
guage without  vocal  sounds,  which  are  indeed 
the  soul  and  essence  of  speech  ;  but  they  aHirm 
that  the  Hebrew  alphabet  actually  contains 
vowel  chatactcm,  as  well  as  the  <  Jreok  and  l^un 
and  the  alphabets  of  modern  Europe.  Theae 
are  aleph,  he,  vau,  jod,  which  they  call  the 
matres  iectionis,  or  the  parents  of  readinir.  I'o 
these  some,  and  we  tliiok  very  properly,  add  am, 
oin,  or  ajio.  These,  they  conclude,  perforin 
exactly  the  same  office  in  Hebrew  (hat  their 
descendants  do  in  Gre«k.  It  is  indeed  agrved 
on  all  hands  that  the  Greek  alphabet  it  derived 
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from  ihe  Phrtnician,  which  is  known  lo  be  the 
same  with  Oie  Samaritan  or  Hebrew.  Hitherto 
llic  analogy  is  not  only  plausible,  but  the  resem- 
blance precise.  The  Hebrews  and  Samaritans 
employed  these  vswels  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Greeks ;  and  so  all  was  easy  and 
natural.  But  the  asserlors  of  the  Masoretic 
system  maintain  tlial  the  letters  mentioned 
above  are  not  vowels  but  consonants  or  aspira- 
tions, or  any  thine  you  please  but  vocal  letters. 
This  they  ende-avour  to  prove  from  their  use 
among  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  other  crienlal 
nations  ;  but  lo  us  it  appears  abundantly  strange 
to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  pronounced  beta, 
gamma,  delta,  &c.,  exactly  as  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Pbcenicians  did,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
did  not  adopt  their  mode  of  pronunciation  with 
respect  to  the  five  letters  under  consideration. 
To  this  argument  we  thmk  every  objection  must 
yield.  The  Greeks  borrowed  their  letters  from 
the  Phoenicians ;  these  letters  were  ihe  Hebrew 
or  Samaritan;  tlie  Greeks  wrote  and  pronounced 
all  the  other  letters  of  their  alpliabet,  except  the 
five  in  question,  in  the  same  manner  with  their 
originals  of  the  east ;  if  they  did  so,  it  obviously 
follows  that  the  Greek  and  oriental  office  of  tliese 
letters  was  the  same. 

Poi>T-BLANK,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the  shot  of 
a  piece  levelled  honzontally,  without  either 
mounting  or  sinking  the  muzzle.  In  shooting 
thus,  the  bullet  is  supposed  to  go  in  a  direct 
line,  and  not  to  move  in  a  curve  as  bombs  and 
highly  elevated  random  shots  do.  We  say  tup- 
poted  to  go  in  a  direct  line,  because  it  is  certain 
that  a  shot  cannot  fly  any  part  of  its  range  in  a 
right  line  strictly  taken :  but  the  greater  the 
velocity,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  right  line ; 
or  the  less  crooked  its  range.  The  French 
point-blank,  or  but  en  blanc,  is  what  the  British 
call  the  line  of  metal  elevation,  which  in  most 
guns  is  from  one  to  two  degrees. 

Point  Dc  Galle,  a  fortilied  town  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  the  third  in  consequence,  is 
«ituated  sixty  miles  south  from  Columbo.  The 
harbour,  particularly  the  outer  road,  is  spacious, 
and  the  inner  harbour  is  secure  during  a  great 
part  of  Ihe  year.  Ships  outward-bound  from 
Europe  generally  come  in  sight  of  the  first  land 
at  Dondrahead,  the  southern  promontory  of 
Ceylon,  and  make  Point  de  Galle  their  first  har- 
bour. There  is  no  regular  rainy  season,  but 
from  its  situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  island 
it  has  a  share  of  the  rain  of  each  coast,  which 
fills  in  storms  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Tbe 
neaviest  rain,  however,  falls  between  November 
and  February. 

Point  de  Galle  is  an  old  Dutch  fort  out  of  re- 
pair, and  not  above  six  F.nglish  families  reside 
here  constantly.  Tlie  pettah,  or  native  town, 
is,  however,  extensive,  and  superior  to  those  at 
Trincomale  ;  in  respect  lo  trade  it  tanks  next  to 
Columbo.  Fisheries  to  a  considerable  extent 
are  carried  on,  and  the  fish  dried  ;md '  cured 
for  exportation  to  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Arrack,  oil,  pepper,  cotton,  and  cardaniums,  also 
form  its  exports.  Cinnamon  is  grown,  but  not 
in  jtich  quantities  as  about  Columbo :  one  of  the 
F-ast  India  ships  touches  here  annually,  to  carry 
off  what  is  prepared.  Near  the  fort  a  colony  of 
Chinese  is  established  ai  gardeners  by  the  East 


India  Company,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
tibles.  They  cultivate  oculenls  of  » 
and  have  also  thriving  plantations  of 
The  mutton  here  is  said  to  be  iodiiitl 
the  beef,  poultry,  bread,  and  fish,  are  4 
Tlie  travelling  distance  from  Columbo  i| 
two  miles.  . 

Point  op  Aim-ii,  in  military  a&in,J 
upon  which  a  line  of  troops  is  fomeu 
the  right  stands  in   front,  and   the  CI 
marching  to  form,  the  first  halted  comp4 
sion,  &c.,  is  the  point  of  appui ;  and.  i 
right  is  in  front,  the  distant  point  of  C 
is  the  left.     Poiiil  of  intcrtectiun  (Fr.  ■ 
tcru.ction),  the  point  where  two  linetj 
each  other.     Intcrmedialt  point  {Tt.  pi 
midiarc).     In    marching  forward  thai  1 
an  intermediate  point   which  lies  bet* 
spot  marched  from,  and  the  spot  town 
you  are  advancing.     In  forming  line,  I 
point  between  the  right  and  left  is  tli 
diate  point.     It  is  of  ihe  utmost  c< 
to  every  body  of  troops,  advancing  or 
but  especially  in  advancing  towards  ll 
to  find  an  intermediate  point  between  d 
and  (lerhaps  inaccessible,  objecls.     Tl| 
march  is  preserved  by  these  meant 
pendicular  direction,  and  every  colaoj 
enabled  to  ascertain  its  relative  point 
in  the  same  line.     Pmnt  of  alifnmrnt 
ifaUgnrmenl),  the  point  which  troops  ( 
and   dress  by.      Point  of  formalunj 
taken,  upon  which  troops  are  formed  i 
order. 

A  pcrptndicular  point  is  the  point  u|| 
troops  march  in  a  straight   forward 
Relutive  pointi  arc  the   points    by 
parallelism  of  a  march  is  preserved. 
patting,   the   ground    on    which    one 
bodies  of  armed   men  march   by  a 
general.     Poirtt  lo  talute  at,  the  spot 
the  reviewing  general  stands.     TnOi 
is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  m 
fantry  o6Bcer,  when  he  arrives  witbia 
of  the  general,  recovers  his  vwon)  u 
keeping  it  in  that  situation  until  be 
passed  him  a  prescribed  number  of  M 
cavalry  salute  within  the  breadth  of  ll 
neck,  the  instant  the  object  is  uncoven 
of  war,  a  loud  and  impressive  beat  of' 
tlie  perfect  execution  of  which   ic<|al 
skill  and   activity.    Tbe   point  of  «■ 
when  a  battalion  charges.  1 

POINTF,,  in  modern  mu-  A 

mentation  only,  and  is  plv  rl 

note ;  it  augments  by  one  Imh  kh  , 
note  to  which  it  is  attached :  thus 
semibreve  a  equal  to  three  minims. or 
breve  and  a  half;  the  pointed  mtnim  ' 
three  crotchets,  he. 

Pointer,  in  loology.     Se«  C»*t». 

POINTING,  ill  grammai,  tbe  alt 
a  discourse,  by  |>oints,  into  period*! 
of  penods,  in  onJer  to  show  the  pro 
to  be  made  in  reading,  and  to  hcwM 
Dunciation    and    uiidentaiidiii(    tki 

PUHCTI'ATION. 

POIRET  (Peter),  a  nauvc  ef 
in   I64C,  and    educated   u  Eraani 
Basil,     lie  is  chiefly  distiuguislwd 
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iuDC  Guyon  and  tbe  Mystic  wrilen.  lie 
id  sncial  pieces  in  (aror  of  their  tenets, 
lin  1719. 

E,  or  ^      Itul.  and  Span,  peu ; 

,*.(.&  t>.  a.  t  Fr.  pcur  of  l.at.  pondia. 
;  giaTity ;  balance  ;  equilibrium  ;  any  re- 
powei  or  force:  to  balance;  hold  in 
uiaDce :  «eit;li ;  lest  by  a  balance  ;  op- 

kml  n  ith  weight. 

dec  to  cuach  1  bow  all  ber  tpeecbet  poi^d 

I' 

I  thus  turned  but  meailed  in  tnotlallon. 

Stdnt^. 
,  as  an  buge  n>ckie  clifl, 
is  (oQodiition  waves  have  wasbcil  away 
tdful  f«<Mt  u  Crum  the  mam  laud  reft. 

5/>rnjrr. 
When  I  have  suit, 
■hall  be  full  of  foiu  and  difficulty, 
nd  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Shaklptart,    OlIuUo. 
balance  of  O'lr  lives  bad  not  one  >cale  of 
m  another  of  iensuality,  thf  baseness  of 
would  conduct  oa  lo  preposterous  roa- 

U. 

It  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap, 
n  tlamber  im:t  me  down  to  morrow, 
ktald  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

^shatupart. 
n  M  eqoal  poiM  of  hope  and  fear 
ibilrala  the  event,  my  nature  is 
inclin*  to  hope.  ilillm. 

\\  ilie  sands 
lea  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil, 
to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poia 
i^ler  wings.  Id.   Pamtliar  I  i^it, 

I  tbe  freat  leveller  which  in  a  manner  set- 
lio(s  00  even  ground,  and  reducetli  to  a  just 

Bttrrottr, 
'  am  Hobonodcd  imagination  often  warn  iIm 
iJfBMOl.  J>ydrn. 

eMild  they  find  another  formed  so  fit, 
rub  solid  MMC  a  ipnghdy  wit  1  Id. 

aai  sincerely  consider  the  utrength,  pout 
t,  and  diMcm  tbe  evidence  of  the  clearest 
MMoa,  where  they  would  conclude  against 
a.  Simlk. 

d  to  an  fliirluatinn  in  opinion  lo  earnestly 

tLatlier,  by  auch  as  have  lived  half 
fmai  between  two  churches. 
AiierhuTj/, 
I  that  formed  the  earth  mu»l  convene 
rs  (owaids  the  oiidille,  which   would 
I  coBpoaod  to  rest  m  a  pmmr. 
f  B*ntU]i'$  StnauHu. 

1. 1 


V.I.  fcv.  a. 


FrCTlch  jxiiton  ;  (}ii. 

«r*,  n.  I.  #  lj\l. ix>li4t,polionatum. 

^.ll  1   m/,.  ,  Mr.    Tliom^ion    wiyi, 

i  I..  Delg.  piio,  potcui, 

J  seem    lo    have    bttn 

la*n>,and  Sfian.  Imi^ii  from  (>r.  rotwov, 

raai.'     \  euoin  ;  whatever  de»troys  life  ; 

riy  til  a  secret  nr  otciill  manner:  heiicp 

it  malitniant,  infectious,  or  deleteroiis  ; 

lb  tn  kill,  iiiiiir;,  to  infect  with  poison  ; 

taint :    all  the  other  words  are   re(;u- 

gfrom  poison,  Doutwsubstantive. 
diieovnged,  that  b*  pnwwd  binuetf 
a  Mm. 
Tke  other  mciwagtr 

1 1  pirerivoH  bad  iMtatM  mine. 
)4*lki}>Mr< 


I  must  he  the  poitantr 
Of  good  Folixenes.  U, 

1'hose  cold  ways. 
That  leem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  pouoHou, 
\V  hci«  the  iliseace  is  violent.  Id.  Cimtilanm. 

Themselves  were  first  to  do  tbe  ill, 
Kre  they  thereof  tbe  knowledge  could  attain  ; 
Like  him  that  knew  not  poimn't  power  to  kill, 
Until,  by  lasting  it.  hunself  was  slain.         Minn. 
Virtue,  dear  friends,  needs  no  defenoe, 
Tlie  surest  guard  is  innocence, 
tjuiveis  and  bows  and  ptitontd  darts 
A  re  only  used  by  guilty  hearts.  RointmttHiH 

i>o  many  miicbiefii  were  in  one  cumbioed  ; 
So  much  one  single  |w>«»i«r  coat  mankind. 

Dryin 
Not  Sirioa  shoots  a  6erc«r  flame, 
>N  likn  with  ^lu  poiunouM  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Notions  with  which  Ihe  schools  had  niiamnf  our 
youth,  and  which  only  lerved  lo  draw  the  prince  lo 
govern  amiss,  but  proved  no  security  to  hiro,  when 
the  people  w«r«  grown  weary  of  ill  govemmeul. 

Dattnant. 

Due  gives  another  a  cup  of  potmrn,  but  at  the  same 
time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  be  dnnks  it  olT 
and  dies.  &M*. 

VN  retches  who  live  upon  other  men's  sins,  tha 
common  paiMmm  of  youth,  getting  their  very  bread 
by  the  damnation  of  souls.  Id. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than  said, 
such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do  they  leave  be- 
hind in  meo*s  minds,  and  so  much  more  j^ouommtl^ 
and  incurably  does  tbe  serpent  bite  with  bis  tongue 
than  his  laeth.  Jj. 

Hast  thou  Dot 
\V  ith  thy  Mae  arts  ptimnud  bis  people's  loyalty  1 

This  being  the  only  remedy  against  tbe  pouon  of 
sin.  we  must  leoew  il  as  oflen  as  we  repeat  oar  sins, 
that  IS,  daily.  Uufy  of  Mait. 

.\  lake  thai  has  no  fresh  water  running  iolo  it, 
will,  by  beat,  and  its  stagnation,  torn  into  a  stink- 
ing rotten  puddle,  sending  forth  nauseous  and  ^- 
KHOUt  steams.  Chri/ne. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Charties  eat ; 

They'll  neser  poaon  you,  ibeyll  only  cheat. 

That  s  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way ; 
1'hus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day. 
Thus  does  he  pvuun,  kill,  an'  slay, 

Ao's  wcci  paid  for't ; 
Vet  slop*  me  o'  my  lawfu'  prey.  Jhtrm. 

I'otsoN,  in  medicine,  any  thing  which,  whe- 
thi>r  l.iken  into  llie  slomarli  or  luogi,  ot  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  wound  or  lecntingmrfacr, 
as  the  reclutn,  lonftuc,  (cc,  prores  fatal  to  ani- 
mal life  by  an  action  not  inech^inical.  Most  of 
Ihe  lubstances  properly  called  poisonous  are 
only  K>  tn  certain  doses ;  for  below  tins  point,  in 
the  general  scale,  many  of  Ihem  form  ihe  most 
active  and  canw({uently  the  most  valuable  medi- 
cines of  the  dispensatory.  'Iliere  arv  nrverllielcM 
some  poisons  which  are  deleteriouf  vid  even 
fatal  in  Ihe  sinallpst  quanlilies  imaemable,  and 
which  are  hence  neveradministried  II' 
<iich  ar«  those  of  hydrophobia  aiKJ 
There  are  otiier  poisons,  again,  wlmii  .•>•■  wm.,- 
cent  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  which 
prove  deleterious  when  appliH  to  the  lungs,  or 
10  an  ahraded  surface :  thus  cnilMinic  acid  is  con- 
tinually swallowed  with  fermented  liquors  with 
I'npunity.  and  the  poifon  of  Ihe  «ip«r  may  N 
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u.ken  in  the  same  manner ;  whilst  inspiring  car- 
Donic  acid  kills),  and  the  poison  of  llie  viper  in- 
serted into  the  flesh  often  proves  fatal. 

Our  article  C'liEUrsTiir  contains  a  detailed 
acronpt  of  most  nnJNon^. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  only 
in  mankind  but  in  all  animals,  it  isilistin^iished 
by  the  tprm  common  poison,  as  arsenic,  subli- 
mate, &c.,  whilst  that  which  is  poisonous  to  man 
only,  or  to  animals,  and  often  to  one  genus,  is 
said  to  be  a  relative  poison ;  thus  aloes  is  poi- 
sonous to  dogs  and  wolves;  the  phellandrium 
aquaticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it 
gretdily  and  with  impunity.  It  apptars,  then, 
that  substances  act  as  poisons  only  in  regard  to 
their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body  tliey  are  applied 
to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  have  been  arranged  in  six  classes: — 

I.    Ciirrotive  or  ctcharotic  poitons. 

They  are  so  named  because  they  usually  ini- 
tate,  inflame,  and  corrode  (he  animal  texture 
with  which  they  come  into  contact.  Their  action 
is  in  general  more  violent  and  formidable  than 
that  of  the  other  poisons.  The  following  list 
from  Urfila  contains  the  principal  bodies  of  this 
class : — 

1.  Mercurial  preparations;  corrosive  subli- 
mate, red  oxide  of  mercury  ;  turbith  mineral, 
or  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury ;  pernitrate  of 
mercury;  mercurial  vapors. 

2.  Arsenical  preparations  ;  such  as  white  oxide 
of  arsenic,  and  its  combinations  with  the  bases, 
called  arsenites;  arsenic  acid,  and  the  arseni- 
aies  ;'yellow  and  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic ;  black 
oxide  of  arsenic,  or  fly-powder. 

3.  Aniimonial  preparations  ;  such  as  tartar 
emetic,  or  cream  tartrate  of  antimony  ;  oxide  of 
antimony ;  kermes  mineral ;  muriate  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  aniimonial  wine. 

4.  Cupreous  preparations  ;  such  as  verdigris ; 
acetate  of  copper;  the  cupreous  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  muriate  ;  ammoniacal  copper  ;  oxide  of 
copper ;  cupreous  soaps,  or  grease  tainted  with 
oxide  of  copper;  and  cupreous  wines  or  vinegars. 

5.  Muriate  of  tin. 

6.  Oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

7.  Nitrate  of  silver. 

8.  Muriate  of  gold. 

9.  Pearl-while,  or  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and 
the  subiiitrate  of  this  metal. 

to.  Concentrated  acids;  pnissic,  sulphuric, 
nitric,  phosphoric,  muriatic,  hydriodic,  acetic,  &c. 

1 1.  Corrosive  alkalis  ;  pure  or  subcarbonaled 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

12.  The  caustic  earths,  lime  and  barytes. 

13.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes. 

14.  Glass  and  enamel  powder. 

15.  Canlharides. 

II.  Attringent  pniioni. 

1.  Preparations  of  lead,  such  as  the  acetate, 
carbonate,  wines  sweetened  with  lead,  water  im- 
preenated  with  its  oxide,  fond  cooked  in  vessels 
containing  lead  syrups  clarified  with  subcarbo- 
oate  of  lead,  plumbeau  vapors. 

III.  Acrid  poisont. 

1.  The  gases;  chlorine,  muriatic  acid,  siilphu- 
10U5  acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  nilro-murialic  vapors. 

t.  Jatropha  manihot,  the  fresh  root,  and  its 
juice,  from  which  cassava  is  made, 


3.  The  Indian  ricintts,  or  Molucca  moi. 

4.  Scammony.  5.  Gamboge.  6.  Steib  g( 
palma  Christi.  7.  Elaterium.  8.  ColocyntK.  (, 
VVhite  hellebore  root  10.  Black  hellebore  root 
1 1 .  Seeds  of  slavetacre.  12.  The  wood  and  (nul| 
of  the  ahoviii  of  Brasil.  13.  KhododnidraJ 
chrysanlhiim.  14.  Bulbs  of  colchicura,  gathfi«4| 
in  summer  and  autumn.  15.  The  milky  jaict(i 
the  convolvulus  arvensis.  16.  Asclepiis.  ITJ 
C£nanthe  fistulosa  and  crocala.  16.  Some  im 
cies  of  clematis.  19.  Anemone  pu  I  sal  ilia.  2o| 
Uoot  of  wolfs-bane.  2 1 .  Fresh  roots  of  Anm 
maculalum.  22.  Berries  and  bark  of 
Mezereum.  23.  The  plaut  and  emanall 
(he  rlius  toxicodendron.  24.  Euphorbia.1 
nalis.  25.  Several  species  of  ranunculos^ 
licularly  the  aquatilis.  26.  Nitre,  in  a  Ui 
dose.     27.  Some  muscles  and  oOier  shell 

IV.  Nortotic  and  ttuptfyin^  poittna. 

1 .  The  gases ;  hydrogen,  a20te,and  oxide 

2.  Poppy  and  opium. 

3.  The  roots  of  tne  solanum  somnifirmm ; 
ries  and  leaves  of  the  solanum  Bisrun ;  llm 
of  the  morel  with  yellow  fruit.  4.  The  rvoti 
leaves  of  the  atropa  mandragora.  5.  UtfM 
stramonium.  6.  Ilyosciamus,  or  henkaet.  t 
Lactuca  virosa.  8.  Paris  quadrifolia,  ot  W 
Paris.  9.  Lauroceiasus,  or  bay  laurel  anJ  pv- 
sic  acid.  10.  Berries  of  the  yew  tm.  a 
Ervum  ervilia ;  the  seeds.  12.  The  seeds  «fk 
thynis  cicera.  13.  Distilled  water  of  ki* 
almonds.  14.  Tlie  eflluvia  of  many  of  Ih*  rift 
plants. 

V.  Nartotico-acrid  poiiotu. 
].  Carbonic  acid;  the  gas  of 

and  fermenting  liquors.    2.  The 
i'aba   Sancti   Ignatii.     4.  Tlie   eih*l 
juice  of  the  poison-tree  of  Macunr, 
Antiar.    5.  The  licunas.    6.  Cernin 
sirychnos.     7.  The  whole  plant,  Ijii 
8.  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade, 
bacco.     10.  Hoots  of  while  bryony.    II 
of  the  chttrophyllum  sylvestrc.    12. 
culaium,  or  spotted  hemlock.    13.  <!'' 
pium.     14.  CicniB  virosa.     15.  Anagalls 
SIS.     16.   Mercurialis    petennis.     17. 
purpurea.      IS.  The  distilM  water«  ii 
some  of  the  above   plants.     19.  The 
principle  of   tome   of  (lien.     20.  Wi 
Guiana.     21.   Camphor,      ii.  Coccaln 
cus.     23.  Sereral   mushrooms ;   see  Ac. 
and  BoLETTS.    24.  Secale  comuium 
lium   temulenlum.      26.   Siura   iatii 
Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

\'l.  Septic  or  putrttcmt  poiioiu. 

1.  Sulphureted  hydrx>grn.     3.  fvXni 
of  animal  bodies.     3.  Contagions 
fomites  and  miasmata.     4.  VeooOHH 
(he  viper,  rattlesnake,  scorpioo,  mad 

M.  Orapiez  has  ascertained,  by  d< 
periments,  that  the  fruit  of  the  feuilte* 
IS  a  powerful  antidote  atcsioM  vagtoU* 
He  poisoned  dogs  with  the  i(uh 
hemlock,  and  nux  v. 
were  left  lo  the  »il  .n 

those  10  which  the  al>ov<;  iniii  vm  adi 
recovered  completely,  after  a  shaft  31 
sec  whether  the  antidote  would  actitt 
way,  applied  externally  lo  wottnd*  i 
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ti(on>  had  been  introduced,  he  took 
wtitch  had  be«n  dipped  into  the  juice 
:henille,  and  slightly  wounded  with 
Is  ;  to  one  of  these  woundi  heapplled 
eoiD(>0!ied  of  the  fruit  of  the  feuillea 
rhde  the  other  was  lef\  without  any 
The  former  suffered  no  inconveni- 
1  from  the  pain  of  the  wound,  which 
•led  ;  while  the  other,  in  a  short 
to  convuliioiis,  and  died.     This  fniit 

valuable  virtues  if  kept  two  years 

the  red. 

m  Spalding  of  New  York  announces 

patnphlet  that,  fur  above  these  Afty 
ntellaria  lateriflora  has  proved  to  be 
I  means  fur  the  prevention  and  cure 
lOphobia,  al\er  trie  bite  of  rabid  ani- 
i  better  applied  as  a  dry  powder  than 
ordini{  to  the  testimonies  of  several 
ihvsicians,  this  plant,  not  yet  received 
«  into  any  European  materia  medica, 
Meet  relief  in  above  liXK)  cases,  as 
t  human  species  as  in  tlie  brute  crea- 
,   swine,   and   oxen). — Philosophical 

men  death  is  suspected  to  have  been 
I  by  the  administration  of  poison, 
tly  or  by  accident,  the  testimony  of 
in  is  occasionally  re<]uired  to  confirm 
\t  this  suspicion.  He  may  also  be 
Mlled  upon  to  ascertain  the  cause 
ious  effects  arising  from  the  presence 
las  substances  in  articles  of  diet;  and 
rcfore,  serve  an  important  purpose  to 
oncisely  the  simplest  and  most  prac- 
les  of  obtaining,  by  experiment,  the 
iofbnnation. 

poisons,  however,  that  oitn  be  clearly 
rtly  detected!  by  chemical  means  are 
lie  mineral  kingdom.  Arsenic,  and 
tblimate,  are  most  likely  to  be  exhi- 

ihe  view  of  producing  death ;  and 
ippvr  may  be  introduced  undcsi^neil- 
u  ways,  inio  our  food  and  drink.  Tlie 
>nd  unsuspected  operation  of  the  two 
\*:0  produce  effects  less  sudden  and 
t  not  less  baneful  to  health  and  life, 
ore  active  poisons;  and  their  u{iera- 
illy  involves,  in  the  pernicious  conse- 
greater  number  of  sufferers, 
he  cause  of  sudden  death  is  believed, 
fmptomt  preceding  it,  to  be  the  ad- 
a  of  arsenic,  the  contents  of  the  >to- 
,  be  attentively  examined.  To  effect 
Mature  be  made  at  each  orifice,  the 
moved  entirely  from  the  body,  and  its 
lenls  washed  out  into  an  earthen  or 
el.  Tlie  arsenic,  on  account  of  its 
•cific  gravity,  will  settle  to  the  bottom, 
•  obtained  separate,  af\er  washing  ofl° 
ubMaoces  by  repeated  effusions  of  cold 
kese  washinp  should  not  be  thrown 
he  presence  of  arsenic  has  been  clearly 
I.  It  may  be  expected  at  the  bottom 
t\  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which 
arefully  collected,  dried  on  a  filter, 
ilie<1  to  experiment. 
toM  portion  of  the  powder  with  a  (pw 
liilcd  water,  in  a  clean  Floivnce 
I  the  solution. 


To  this  solution  add  a  portion  of  water,  satu- 
rated with  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  If  arsenic 
be  present,  a  golden  yellow  sediment  will  fall 
down,  which  will  appear  sooner  if  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid  be  added. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  hydro-sulphuret  of  po- 
tassa. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  these 
tests  are  decomposed  not  only  by  all  metallic 
solutions,  but  by  the  mere  addition  of  any  acid. 
The  sediments  produced  by  any  of  the  fore> 
going  experiments  may  be  collected,  dried,  and 
laid  on  red  hot  charcoal.  A  smell  of  sulphur 
will  first  arise,  and  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
garlic. 

A  process  for  detecting  arsenic  was  proposed 
by  a  Mr.  ilume  of  Long-Acre.  The  test  which 
he  has  suggested  u  the  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
or  lunar  caustic,  which  he  employs  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner : — 

Into  a  clean  Florence  oil-flask  introduce  two 
or  three  grains  of  any  powder  suspected  to  be 
arsenic  ;  add  not  less  than  eight  ounce  measures 
of  either  rain  or  distilled  water  ;  and  heat  this 
gradually  over  a  lamp,  or  a  clear  coal  fire,  till  the 
solution  be^tis  to  boil.  Then,  while  it  boils, 
frequently  shake  the  flask,  which  may  be  readily 
dorx:  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  leather  round  its 
neck,  or  putting  a  glove  upon  the  hand.  To 
the  hot  soiulion  add  a  grain  or  two  of  subcarbo- 
nat<>  of  potassa  or  soda,  agitating  tlie  whole  to 
make  the  mixture  uniform. 

Ill  the  next  pl»ce,  pour  into  an  ounce  phial,  or 
a  small  wine  ijlass,  about  two  table  spoonsful  of 
this  Milutiou,  and  present,  to  the  mere  sur&ce  of 
the  fluid,  a  stick  of  dry  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic.  If  there  be  any  arsenic  present,  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  precipitate  will  instantly  appear; 
which  will  proceed  from  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  nitrate  with  the  fluid,  and  settle  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  flocculent  and  copious 
precipitate. 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  ITume  finds,  also,  acts 
very  sensibly  upon  arseuiate  of  potassa.  and  de- 
ciiledly  dislintfuishes  this  salt  from  the  above  so- 
lution or  arsenlte  of  potassa;  the  color  of  the 
[irecipilate,  occasiotieo  by  the  arsenule,  being 
much  darker  and  more  inclined  to  brick-red. 
In  both  cases,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  test  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  sul- 
phate of  copper;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a 
much  more  copious  precipitate,  when  equal 
quantities  are  submitted  to  experiment.  Tlie 
tests  he  recommends  to  be  employed  in  iheir  <lry 
state,  in  pnrference  to  that  of  solution  ;  and  that 
the  piece  of  salt  be  held  on  the  surface  only. 

A  modified  application  of  this  te^t  has  since 
been  proposed  by  Or.  Marcet,  whose  directions 
are  as  follow  : — Let  the  fluid,  suspected  to  coo- 
tain  arsenic,  be  filtered  ;  lei  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod,  welted  with  a  soiulion  of  pure  ammonia,  lie 
brought  into  contact  with  this  fluid,  and  let  the 
end  of  n  clean  rod,  similarly  wetted  with  so- 
lution nf  nitrate  of  silver,  be  immersed  in  the 
mixture.  If  the  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic  be 
present,  a  preripitale  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
inclininx  to  uranije,  will  ap(>ear  at  llie  point  of 
ronUct,  and  will  readily  subside  to  tlic  iHitlnmof 
the  vessel.     As  this  precipitate  u  soluble  u  am- 
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monia,  the  peateat  CTire  ia  necessary  not  to  add 
an  excess  of  that  alkali.  The  acid  of  arsenic, 
with  ilie  same  test,  affords  a  brick-red  precipitate. 
— Hume,  it  may  be  added,  now  prepares  Ins  test 
by  dissolving  a  few  grains,  say  ten,  of  lunar 
caustic  in  nine  or  ten  limes  its  weight  of  distilled 
water;  precipllaling  by  liquid  ammonia;  and 
(dding  cautiously,  and  by  a  few  drops  at  once, 
liquid  ammonia,  till  the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved, 
and  no  longer.  To  obviate  the  possibility  of 
any  excess  of  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
precipitate  may  be  left  undissolved.  To  apply 
this  test,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  dip  a 
rod  of  glass  into  this  liquor,  and  then  touch 
with  it  the  surface  of  a  solution  suppo!:ed  to  con- 
lain  arsenic,  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

Sylvester  has  objected  to  this  test,  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  expected  appearance,  when  com- 
mon salt  is  present,  lie  has,  therefore,  proposed 
the  red  acetate  of  iron  as  a  better  test  of  arsenic, 
with  which  it  forms  a  bright  yellow  deposit;  or 
the  acetate  of  copper,  which  affords  a  green  pre- 
cipitate. Of  the  two,  he  recommends  the  latter 
in  preference,  but  advises  that  both  should  be 
resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases.  Dr.  Marcet,  how- 
ever, has  replied,  that  the  objection  arising  from 
the  presence  of  common  salt  is  easily  obviated  ; 
for  if  a  little  diluted  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the 
sus^iectcd  liquid  and  then  nitrate  of  silver  very 
cautiously  till  llie  ptecipilate  ceases,  the  muriatic 
acid  will  be  removed,  but  ihe  arsenic  will  remain 
in  solution,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  will 
produce  the  yellow  precipitate  in  its  characteris- 
tic form.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  must  be  sufficient  to 
saturate  any  excess  of  nitric  acid  which  the  fluid 
may  contain. 

A  more  important  objection  to  nitrate  of  silver 
as  3  test  of  arsenic  is  that  it  affords,  with  the  al- 
kaline phosphates,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
Silver,  scarcely  distinguishable  by  its  color  from 
the  arscnialf  of  that  metal.  In  answer  to  lliis, 
it  IS  alleged  by  Hume,  that  the  arsenile  of  silver 
m.iy  be  discriminated  by  a  curdy  or  flocculent 
hgiire,  resembling  that  of  fresh  precipitated  mu- 
■aie  of  silver,  except  that  its  color  is  yellow ; 
while  the  phosphate  is  smooth  and  homogeneous. 
The  better  to  aiscriminale  these  two  arsenites,  he 
advises  two  parallel  experiments  to  be  made, 
upon  separate  pieces  of  clean  writing  paper, 
upreading  on  the  one  a  little  of  the  fresh  pre- 
jiared  arsenite,  and  on  the  odier  a  little  of  the 
phosphate.  When  these  are  suffered  to  dr)-,  Ihe 
phosphate  will  uraduiiUy  assume  a  black  color, 
or  nearly  so,  while  the  arsenite  will  pass  from  its 
original  vivid  yellow  to  an  Indian  yellow,  or 
nearly  a  fawn  color. 

Dr.  Paris  conducts  the  trial  in  the  following 
manner  : — Drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  making  with  it  a  broad  line ; 
aloiiir  ihis  line  a  slick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be 
slowly  drawn  several  limes  successively,  when  a 
streak  will  appear  of  the  color  resembling  that 
known  l.y  ihe  name  of  Indian  yellow.  This  is 
equally  produced  by  arsenic  and  by  an  alkaline 
Iiho?pliiue,  but  Ihe  one  from  arsenic  is  rough, 
curdy,  and  flocculeiil,  like  that  from  a  crayon  ; 
that  from  a  phosphate  is  homogeneous  and  uni- 


form, resembling  a  water  color  laid  tmoo:iil;  y^ 
with  a  brush.     Dm  a  more  important  iM  4t. 
tinctive   peculiarity  soon  tucceedt ;  for  in  !»»» 
than  two   minutes  the  phosphoric  yellow  (ades 
into  a  sap  green,  and  becomes  gradually  dtrkn, 
and  ultimately  quite  black,  while  on  tne 
hand  the  arsenic  yellow  continues  pennaoi 
nearly  so,  for  some  lime,  and  then  becotnes' 
In    performing   this   experiment,    the   $u 
should   be  avoided,  or  the  cbange  of  col 
lake  place  too  rapidly.     (Ann.  of  Pliil 
The  author  of  the  London  Dispensatory  addt,)^ 
the  test  is  improved  by  brushing  tbe  streak  Ii{ltt- 
ly  over  with  liquid   ammonia  immediately  ibr 
the  application  of  the  caustic,  when,  if  artetc 
be  present,  a  bright  queen's  yellow  is  prodncai, 
which  remains  permanent   for  nearly  an  '      ~ 
but  that  when   lunar  caustic  pn>duces  a 
yellow  before  Ihe  ammonia  is  applied,  « 
infer  the   presence  of  some  alkaLoe  phi 
rather  than  of  arsenic. 

Smithson  proposes  to  fuse  any  powder 
peeled  to  contain  arsenic  with  oilre;  thii, 
duces  arseniate  of  pstassa,  of  which  tbe 
affords  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  ni 
silver.  In  cases  where  any  sensible 
the  alkali  of  the  nitre  has  been  tet  free,  it 
be  saturated  with  acetous  acid,  and  the 
mixture  dried  and  re-dissolved  in  water. 
small  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  required 
mode  of  trial,  that  a  drop  of  solution  of  otidilf 
arsenic  in  water  (which  at  54°  of  FabrenhotMf 
be  estimated  to  contain  one-eiglitieth  iti  *«^ 
of  the  oxide),  mixed  with  a  little  nitnle  rfp 
tassa,  and  fused  in  a  platinum  spoon,  aBM  I 
very  sensible  quantity  of  aneniate  of 
(Ann.  of  Phil.  N.  S.  iv.  127). 

Dr.  Cooper,  president  of  Colombia  C 
finds  a  solution  of  chroraate  of  potaaa  lo ' 
of  the  best  tests  of  arsenic.  One  drop  ii 
green  by  the  fourth  of  a  grain  of  ataeoie, 
or  three  drops  of  Fowler's  minetal 
any  other  arsenile  of  potass.  The 
acid  takes  oxygen  from  the  chromic, 
converted  into  oxide  of  chrome.  To  eii 
efTect,  lake  five' watch-glasses;  put  on  < 
or  three  drops  of  a  waiery  solution  of 
senic;  on  the  second,  as  much  ti 
potassa ;  on  the  third,  one-fourth  of  ■  gniatf 
while  ars?nic  in  substance ;  on  Ihe  fuiirtk.  !»• 
or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  corrotkive  aaiU- 
male  ;  on  the  fifth,  two  or  three  drops  of  ti^ 
lion  of  copper.  Add  to  each  Uireeor  feoi  inp 
of  a  solution  of  chromate  of  poussa.  In  half* 
hour  a  bright  clear  graM-greeo  color  will 
in  numbers  one,  two,  three,  uncbi 
ammonia;  number  four  will  loiiiantly 
orange  precipitate;  and  number  (irr 
which  a  drop  of  ammonia  will  inttantly 
to  blue.     (Silliman's  American  Journal, 

But  the  inost  decisive  mode  uf  deienninof 
presence  of  arsenic  (which,  though  ootabsdaWF 
indispensable,  should  always  be  TtMMd  tk 
when  the  suspected  substance  ran  h*  t^ifiaart' 
sufficient  quantity),  is  by  rr. 
slate;  for  its  characters  ai> 
quirocal.  For  tJiis  purjxise.  Id  ^  ptir.iOB  *  ™ 
white  sediment,  collected  from  tlw  coiiifof  d 
Ihe  stoiuacb,    be  dned  and   mixed  »ilk  1^ 
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ight  of  black  flux  ;  or,  if  lhi«  cannot 
,  with  two  parts  of  »ery  dry  carbonate 
ike  salt  of  tartar  of  llie  shops),  and  one 
I  charcoal.  Dr.  Bostock  finds  that,  for 

e,  we  may  advantazeously  substitute 
ed  of  halfa  grain  of  charcoal,  and  two 
I,  to  a  |;rain  of  the  sediment.  Pro- 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  one- 

ne-sixlh  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
ealed  hermetically  at  one  end.  Then 
lube  the  mixture  of  the  powder  and 
I,  if  any  should  adhere  to  the  inner 
it  be  wiped  off  by  a  feather,  so  that 
if  all  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may 
no  and  dry.     Stop  the  end  of  the 

f,  with  a  little  paper,  and  heat  the 
only,  on  a  chaftng-dish  of  red-hot 

;  care  to  avoid  breathing  the  fumes. 
:,  if  present,  will  rise  to  the  upper 
nbe,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  it 
I  thin  brilliant  coating.  Break  the 
crape  olf  the  reduced  metal.  Lay  a 
tested  iron,  when  if  it  be  arsenic,  a 
,e  will  arise,  and  a  strong  smell  of 
be  perceived.  The  arsenic  may  be 
li6ed,by  putting  a  small  quantity  be- 
lolished  plates  of  copper,  surround- 
vdered  charcoal,  to  prevent  its  escape, 
K  tightly  together  by  iron  wire,  and 
tm  to  a  low  red  heat.  If  the  includ- 
W  be  anenic,  a  while  stain  will  be 
wpper. 

I  proper  to  observe  that  neither  the 
pper,  nor  the  odor  of  garlic,  is  pro- 
c  while  oxide  of  arsenic,  when  heal- 
the  addition  of  some  inflammable  in- 
The  absence  of  arsenic  must  not, 
e  inferred,  if  no  smell  should  be  occn- 
yin;^  the  white  powder  on  heated  iron. 
c  ascertaincfl  that  all  the  necessary 
1^  for  tlie  detection  of  arsenic,  may  be 
(ingle  grain  of  the  white  oxide  ;  this 
iiy  having  produced,  when  healed  in  a 
l»  proper  flux,  as  much  of  the  metal 
itablished  Its  presence.  Ifthequan- 
lie  in  the  stomach  should  be  so  small, 
t  very  probable,  as  to  occasion  death, 
remain  suspended  in  the  washings, 
;onlei)is,  and  the  water  employed  to 
roust  lie  tillered,  and  the  clear  li<juor 
arsenic  by  the  tests.  In  this  c:ise  it 
'  to  be  careful  that  the  color  of  the 
If  not  modified  by  that  of  the  liquid 
le  stomach.  If  this  be  yellow,  the 
tiy  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbonate 
nil  appear  green,  even  though  no  ar- 
rcMDt :  but  on  leaving  it  to  settle, 
f  the  fluid,  and  rcplacipg  it  with  wa- 
nridently  l)e  blue  without  any  tinge  of 

fn«  longer  seen  through  a  yellow 
he  liquid  contents  of  llie  olomach 
a  evaporated  to  dryness  below  250° 
and  the  dry  m.iss  be  cx^io^ed  to  heat 
•a  of  a  Florence  flask,  to  sublime  llic 
(  disKilved  in  an  oily  fluid,  Dr.  L°re 
boil  the  solution  with  distilled  water 
ifdt  lo  separate  the  oil  by  the  capil- 
«t  wick  thrrads.  The  wat«ry  Huid 
nbjected  to  the  usual  tesii. 


M.  Ortila  has  gone  into  ample  details  on  the 
moditicatrons  produced  by  wine,  coffee,  lea, 
broth,  &c.,  on  arsenical  tests,  of  which  a  gooii 
tabular  abstract  is  given  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Lon- 
don Dispensatory.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
differences  in  these  menstrua,  as  also  in  beers, 
are  so  grp»t  as  to  render  precipitations  and 
changes  of  color  by  reagents  very  unsatisfactory 
witnesses,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Hence 
the  mctliod  of  evaporation  above  described  should 
never  be  neglected.  Should  the  arsenic  be  com- 
bined with  oil,  the  mixture  ought  to  be  boiled 
with  water,  und  the  oil  then  separated  by  the 
capillary  action  of  wick-threads.  If  with  resin- 
ous substances,  these  may  be  removed  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  not  by  alcohol  (as  directed  by  Dr. 
Black),  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  arsenious  acid. 
It  may  moreover  be  observed  that  both  tea  and 
coffee  should  be  freed  from  their  tannin  by  gela- 
tin, which  does  not  act  on  the  arsenic,  previous 
10  the  use  of  reagents  for  the  poison.  When 
one  part  of  arsenious  acid  in  watery  solution  is 
added  lo  ten  parts  of  milk,  the  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, present  in  the  latter,  occasions  tlie  while 
color  to  pass  into  a  canary  yellow  ;  the  cupreous 
test  gives  it  a  slight  green  tint,  and  the  nitrate  of 
silver  produces  do  visible  change,  though  even 
more  arsenic  be  added  ;  but  the  hydrosulpburtls 
throw  down  a  golden  yellow,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  drops  of  an  acid.  The  liquid  contained  in 
the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  poisoned  with  a  solution 
of  three  grains  of  arsenious  acid  afforded  a  wlme 
precipitate  \with  nitrate  of  silver,  grayish-whiic 
Willi  lime-water,  green  with  the  animuniaco-sul- 
phaie,  and  deep  yellow  with  sulphbreted  hydio- 
gen  water. 

The  preceding  copious  description  of  ihe  li.i- 
bitudes  of  arsenious  acid  in  different  circum- 
stances is  equally  applicable  to  llie  soluble 
arsciiilcs.  Their  poisonous  operation,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  arsenic  8i.id,  has  been  satisfactorily 
referred  by  .\lr.  Brodie  to  the  suspension  of  Ihe 
functions  of  Ihe  heart  and  brain,  occasioned  by 
llie  abs<irption  of  these  lulntauces  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  their  consequent  dclerminution  lo  the 
nervous  system  and  ihe  alimentary  canal.  This 
proposition  was  established  by  numerous  expe- 
riments on  rabbits  and  dogs.  Wounds  were  in- 
Hiiied,  and,  arsenic  being  applied  to  them,  it  was 
I'ouud  that  ill  a  short  time  deatti  supervened,  witli 
the  same  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  Uir  sto- 
mach and  bowels  as  if  the  poison  had  been  shal- 
lowed. 

lie  divides  Ihe  morbid  affections  into  ihrre 
classes:  Ist,  Those  depending  on  the  nervous 
system,  as  palsy  at  first  of  the  posterior  exlrenii- 
ties,  and  then  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  convul- 
sions, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  general  in- 
sensibility :  2d,  Those  which  indicate  disturbance 
in  tlie  organs  of  circulation  ;  for  example,  the 
feeble,  slow,  and  intermitting  pulse,  weak  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  immediately  after  death, 
and  the  inipoisibility  of  prolonging  them,  umay 
be  done  in  sudden  deattis  from  oUier  causes,  bv 
artificial  respiration:  3d,  Lastly,  Those  which 
depend  on  lesio.i  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the 
pains  of  the  abdomen,  nauseas,  and  vomitings, 
in  those  animals  which  were  kuflVred  to  vomit. 
Al  one  time  it  is  Uie  nervous  system  Uiat  is  must 
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remarkably  affected,  and  at  another  Ilie  organs 
of  circulation.  Hence  inflammation  of  the  slo- 
inach  and  intestines  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  How- 
ever, should  an  animal  not  sink  under  the  first 
violence  of  the  poison,  if  the  inflammation  has 
had  time  to  be  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  may  destroy  life."  Mr.  Earle  states  that  a  wo- 
man who  had  taken  arsenic  resisted  the  alarming 
symptoms  which  at  first  appeared,  but  died  on 
the  fourth  day.  On  opening  her  body  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
Was  ulcerated  to  a  great  extent.  Authentic 
cases  of  poison  are  recorded  where  no  trace 
of  inflammation  was  perceptible  in  the  primw  via:. 

The  eflects  of  arsenic  have  been  graphically 
represented  by  Dr.  IBIack : — 'The  symptoms 
produced  by  a  danijerous  dose  of  arsenic  begin 
to  appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  not  much 
longer,  after  it  is  taken.  First  sickness,  and 
great  distress  at  stomach,  soon  followed  by  thirst, 
and  burning  heat  in  the  bowels.  Then  come  on 
violent  vomitin'^,  and  severe  colic  pams,  and  ex- 
cessive and  painful  purging.  This  brings  on 
faintings,  with  cold  sweats,  and  other  signs  of 
great  debility.  To  this  succeed  painful  cramps, 
and  contractions  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  ex- 
treme weakness  and  death.'  Similar  results 
have  followed  the  incautious  sprinkling  of  schir- 
rous  ulcers  with  powdered  arsenic,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  arsenical  paste's.  Tlie  following  more 
minute  specification  of  symptoms  is  given  by 
Orfila : — '  An  austere  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  fre- 
quent ptyalisra  ;  continual  spitting  ;  constriction 
of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus;  teeth  set  on 
edge;  hiccups;  nausea;  vomiting  of  brown  or 
bloody  matter;  anxiety;  frequent  fainting  fits; 
burning  heat  at  the  prcecordia;  inflammation  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  ihro^it,  stomach  ;  acute 
pain  of  stomach,  renderini;  the  mildest  drinks  in- 
tolerable ;  black  stools  of  aii  indescribable  fcstor  ; 
pulse  frequent,  oppressed  and  irregular,  some- 
times slow  and  unequal;  palpitation  of  the 
heart ;  syncope ;  unextinguisliable  thirst ;  bum- 
ing  sensation  over  the  whole  body,  resembling  a 
consuming  fire  ;  at  times  an  iry  coldness  ;  diffi- 
cult respiration  ;  cold  sweats ;  scanty  urine,  of  a 
red  or  bloody  appearance  ;  altered  expression  of 
countenance;  a  livid  circle  round  the  eyelids; 
swelling  and  itching  of  the  whole  body,  which 
becomes  covered  with  livid  spots,  or  with  a  mi- 
liary eruption  ;  prostration  of  strength  ;  loss  of 
feeling,  especially  in  the  feet  and  hands ;  deli- 
rium ;  convulsions,  sometimes  nccompanicxl  with 
an  insupportable  priapism;  loss  of  the  hair; 
separation  of  the  epidermis;  horrible  convul- 
(ions;  and  death.' 

It  is  uncommon  to  observe  all  these  frightful 
symptoms  combined  in  one  individual;  some- 
times they  are  altogether  wanting,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  case,  related  by  M,  Chaussier : 
— A  robust  man  of  middle  age  swallowed  arseni- 
ous  acid  in  large  fragments,  and  died  without 
etpcriencing  other  symptoms  than  slight  syn- 
co|>es.  (Jn  opening  his  stomach,  it  was  found  lo 
contain  the  arstnions  acid  in  the  vety  same  stale 
in  which  he  had  swallowed  iL  Tliire  Wiis  no 
k|>|icaranc«  whatever  of  erosion  or  iuflammalion 


in  the  intestinal  canal.  Etmoller  ir< 
young  girl's  being  poisoned  by  ai 
whose  stomach  ana  bowels  were  souod 
pearance,  though  the  arsenic  was  found 
In  general,  however,  inflammation  doeA 
along  the  whole  canal,  from  the  mouf 
rectum.  The  stomach  and  duodenum 
frequently  gangrenous  points,  eschan, 
lions  of  all  iheir  coats ;  the  villous  coat] 
ticular,  by  this  and  all  other  corrosive 
is  commonly  detached,  as  if  it  were  sen 
or  reduced  into  a  paste  of  a  reddish-bro4 
From  these  considerations  we  may  cooci 
from  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  i 
lesions,  from  the  extent  or  seat  of  the  sf 
alone,  the  physician  should  not  veoloK 
nounce  definitely  on  the  fact  of  poisooii 

The  result  of  Mr.  Brodie's  experii 
brutes  teaches  that  the  inflammatioM 
intestines  and  stomach  are  more  MM 
the  poison  has  l>eeii'  applied  to  an 
wound,  than  when  it  has  been  thniwa 
stomach  Itself. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (the  bichloride  t 
Hate  of  mercury),  next  to  arsenic,  is  the 
rulent  of  the  metallic  poisons.  It  ma] 
lected  by  treating  the  contents  of  llie 
in  the  manner  already  described ;  but 
more  soluble  than  arsenic,  viz.  in  abuut 
times  its  weight  of  water,  no  more  walef 
employed  than  is  barely  sufficient,  and 
ings  must  be  carefully  preserved  for 
tion.  If  a  powder  should  be  collecie 
operation,  which  proves,  on  examinalji 
be  arsenic,  it  may  be  known  to  be  com 
limate  by  the  following  characters : — 

Expose  a  small  quantity  of  it,  withool 
mixture,  to  heat  in  a  coated  glass  tube,  1 
ed  in  the  treatment  of  arsenic.  ConoMI 
mate  will  be  ascertained  by  its  nsiog  l| 
of  the  tube,  lining  the  inner  surfwe  in  I 
of  a  shining  white  crust. 

Dissolve  another  portion   in  dittilla 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  how  n 
salt  the  water  is  capable  of  taking  up. 

To  the  watery  solution  add  a  little  lia 
A  precipitate  of  an  orange-yellow 
stantly  appear. 

To  another  portion  of  the  solution  adfl 
drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  subcarixml 
tassa  (salt  of  tartar).  A  white  pi 
appear;  but,  on  a  itill  further  adilitioDl 
an  orange-colored  sediment  will  be 

llie  carbonate  of  soda  has  siroi' 

Sulphurcled  water  throws  down 
sediment,     which,    when    drie<l    and 
heated,  is  wholly  volatilised  without  au< 
garlic. 

For  the  detection  of  ct>tTOsive  mUi 
vesler  his  recommended  the  applicauoi 
vanism,  which  exhibits  the  memiry  id  a 
state.     A  piece  of  zinc  wire,  or,  if  il 
be  had,  of  iron  wire,  abotit  three  inchi 
to  be  twice  iH'nt  at  right  angles,  so 
the  Greek  letter  n.      The  two  Ic^i 
should  lie  distant  at)oul  the  dia 
mon  gold  wfdiling-ring  from  each 
two  ends  of  tlic  linii  wire  must 
tied  lo  a  ring  of  this  deacnptioa.    Lrt 
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,  not  leia  than  three  inches  square,  be  laid  as 
horiiontal  m  possible,  and  on  one  side 
DOie  sulnliuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  six 
weii;bt  of  water,  till   it  spreads  to  the 
of  a  halfpenny.      At  a  little  distance  from 
,  tow-Ards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of 
■  sotutioD  supposed  to  contain  corrosive  sub- 
ate,  tiU  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids  join  to- 
and  let  the  wire  and  rin^,  prepared  as 
e,  be  Uid  in  such  a  way  that  the  wire  may 
the  acid,  while  the  gold  ring  is  iu  contact 
I  iKe  suspected  liquid.   If  the  minutest  qiian- 
of  corrosive  sublinule  be  present,  the  ring  in 
minutes  will  be  covered  with  mercury  on 
■hich  touched  the  fluid. 

I  remarks  that  all  the  oxides  and  sa- 
npounds  of  mercury,  if  laid  in  a  drop  of 
acid  on  gold,  with  a  bit  of  tin,  quickly 
ale  the  gold.     In  this  way  a  very  mi- 
■bty  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a  drop  of 
may  be  trie  I,  and   no  addition  of 
acid  is  then  required.      Quamilies  of 
may  thus  be  rendered   evident  which 
It  be  so  by  any  other  means.     Kven  tlie 
of  cinnabar  may  be  exhibited ;  but  it 
eviously  be  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric 
I  a  platinum  spoon,  to  convert  it  into  sul- 
An  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  me- 
Mtcury  in  any  powder  may  be  discovered 
Dg  it  in  nitric  acid  on  gold,  drying,  and 
J  muriatic  acid  and  tin. 
Ha  only  mineral  poison  of  great  virulence 
i>o(l>eeg  mentioned,  and  which,  from  its 
'  ;  known  to  act  as  such,  it  is  very  im- 
'  we  should  meet  with,  is  the  carbonate 
'  httyta.     This,   in  the  country  where  it  is 
h  employed  as  a  poison  for  rats,  and 
■I  be  no  doubt  would  be  e(|Mally  dcstruc- 
tramao  life.     It   may  be  discovered  by 
;  It  in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  the  insolu- 
preripitate  which  this  solutioii  yields 
I  idtlittfi  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
■^"■■^   baryttc   sails,  if  these    nave  been  the 
t  poison,  will  be  contained  in  the  water 
Jti  10  wash  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
he  detected,  on  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
j  a  copious  precipitate. 

It  may  be  pro|>er  to  observe  that  the  iiiilurc  of 

npts  to  discover  poisonous  substances  in  the 

canal  after  death  is  by  no  means  a 

roof  that  death  has  not  l>een  occasion- 

>';  ^ruiviD.   For  it  has  been  clearly  established, 

1  fipcriaivnls  made   on  animals,  that  a  poison 

I  *u  completely  evacuated  that  no  traces  of 

be  found,  and  yet  that  death  may  ensue 

I  ihe  morbid  changes  which  it  has  occasioned 

the   alimentary   cana),    cr    in    the   general 

Bper  and  lead  sometimes  gain  admission  into 
I  i>f  food,  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
I  of  kitchen  utensils  of  these  materials. 
If  copper  be  suspected  in  any  liquor  its 
e  irill  be  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution 
ammonia,  which  will  stnke  a  beautiful 
>  color.  If  the  solution  be  very  dilute  it  may 
be  coQCencrated  by  eva|ioralion ;  and,  if  the  li- 
qisor  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  acid,  like 
UMt  ni^  to  preserve  pickles,  is  much  of  the  al- 
nMitt  be  added  as  is  more  than  Mifbcicnt  to 
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saturate  the  acid.  In  this,  and  all  other  experi* 
ments  of  the  same  kind,  tlie  fluid  should  be 
viewed  by  reflected,  uiid  not  by  transmitted 
light. 

If  into  a  newly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiacun 
wood  we  drop  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper,  the  mixture  instantly  assumes  a  blue 
color.  This  effect  does  not  take  place  when  the 
solution  is  venr  weak,  for  example  when  tliere  is 
not  above  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of 
water;  but  then,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drop* 
of  prussic  acid,  the  blue  color  is  instantly  deve- 
loped of  great  purity  and  intensity.  This  color 
is  not  permanent,  but  soon  passes  to  a  green,  and 
at  length  totally  disappears.  For  want  of  prussic 
acid,  distilled  laurel  water  may  be  employed. 
The  test  produces  its  effiect,  even  when  the  pro- 
porlioii  of  the  salt  of  copper  to  the  water  does 
not  exceed  l-45000th.  In  this  minute  propor- 
tion no  other  test,  whether  the  prussiate  of 
potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  gives  the  least  indica- 
l.uii  of  copper. 

2.  Lead  is  occasionally  found,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  injurious  to  health,  in  water  that 
liaj  passed  llirough  leaden  pqH-s,  or  been  kept  m 
leaden  vessels,  and  sometimes  even  in  pump 
water,  in  consequence  of  lliat  mttal  having  been 
used  in  tlie  construction  of  the  pump.  Acetate 
of  lead  has  also  been  known  to  be  fraudulently 
added  to  bad  wiaes,  with  the  view  of  concealing 
tlieic  defects. 

Lead  may  be  discovered  by  adding,  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  suspected  water,  about  half  its  bulk 
of  water  impregnated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas.  If  lead  be  present  it  wilt  be  manifested  by 
a  dark  brown,  or  blackish,  tinge.  This  test  is  so 
delicate  that  water  condensed  by  the  leaden 
worm  of  a  still  tub  is  sensibly  afl'ected  by  it. 
Lead  is  also  detected  by  a  similar  cfiect  ensuing 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  po- 
tassa. 

For  discovering  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine,  a 
test  invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  known  by 
the  title  of  Hahnemann's  wine  lest,  may  be  em- 
ployed. This  test  is  prepared  by  putting  together, 
into  a  small  phial,  sixteen  grains  of  sulphuret  of 
lime,  prepared  in  the  dry  way  (by  exposing  to  a 
red  heat,  in  a  covered  crucible,  equal  weights  of 
powdered  lime  and  sulphur,  accurately  mixed), 
and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream 
of  tartar).  The  phial  is  to  be  filled  with  water, 
well  corked,  ancl  occasionally  shaken  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes.  When  the  powder  haa 
subsided  decant  the  clear  liquor,  andpreserve  tl 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle  for  use.  The  liquor, 
wheD  fresh  prepared,  discovers  lead  by  a  dark 
colored  precipitate.  Afartlicr  proof  of  the  pr^ 
sence  of  lead  in  wines  is  the  occurrence  of  a  pre- 
cipitate on  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda.  Sylvester  has  proposed  the  gallic  acid  as 
an  excellent  lest  of  the  presence  of  lead.  The 
quantity  of  lead  which  has  been  detected,  in  so- 
phisticated wine,  may  he  estimated  at  forty  grains 
of  the  metal  in  every  fifty  gallons.  When  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  ha*  been 
taken  into  tlic  stomach  (as  sometimes,  owing  to 
its  sweet  taste,  happens  to  children,)  after  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  active  emetic,  the  hydrotulpliurel 
of  polaiaa  or  of  ammonia  may  be  given  ;  or  pro- 
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bably  a  (otution  of  lulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's 
!<il()  would  render  it  innoxious. 

The  rollowiiig  tests  of  arsenic  and  corrosive 
•uhlimnie  hare  been  lately  proposed  by  lirugnd- 
elli : — ^Take  the  starch  of  wheat  boiled  in  water 
'  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistence,  and  rentntly 
prepared ;  to  this  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
iodine  to  make  it  of  a  blue  color;  it  is  afterwards 
ti>  be  diluted  witli  pure  watfr  until  it  becomes  of 
u  beautiful  azure.  If  to  this  some  drops  of  a 
watery  solution  of  arsenic  be  added,  the  color 
changes  to  a  reddish  liuc,  and  finally  vanishes. 
The  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  poured  into 
iodine  and  starch,  praitures  almost  the  nam; 
change  as  arsenic ;  but  If,  to  the  fluid  acted  on 
by  the  arsenic,  we  add  some  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  the  original  blue  color  is  restored  -with  more 
than  its  original  brilliancy,  while  it  does  not  re- 
store the  color  to  the  corrosive  sublimate  mix- 
lure. 

POISONNIKR   (Peter   Isaac).   M.  D.,   was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1720,  and  in  1746  succeeded 
M.  Dubois  as  professor  of  physic  in  the  college 
de  France.     In  17.58  he  was  first   physician  to 
'.be  French  army,  and  was  called  into  Russia,  to 
attend  the  empress  Elizabeth.     Here  he  assisted 
at  the  famous  experiment  relative  to  the  conge- 
lation of   quicksilver,   of  which   he   afterwanls 
fave  an  account  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
le  was  made,  on  his  return  to  France,  counsellor 
of  state  and   in5|)ector-general  of   physic ;  and 
received  a  pension  of  12,000  livres  for  his  dis- 
[  eovery  of  distilling  fresh  from  sea-water.  During 
Lthe  ascendancy   of  Kobespierre  he  was  imnri- 
lioned ;  but  released  on   his  death,  and  died  in 
1797  or  1798.     lie  wrote  several  treatises  on  the 
maladies  of  seamen,  the  West  India  fever,  &c. 

POITIERS,  LiHOM'M,  a  large  and  very  an- 
cient city,  the  principal  place  of  the  deparlraent 
of  the    V'ienne,  France,   with  a   population   of 
21,000  inhabitants:  having  a  royal  court  for  the 
departments  of  the  \'ienne,  the  Lower  Charente, 
the  Two   Sevres   and   the  \'end^e,  an   inferior 
court  of  justice,  a  chamber  of  comnnerc*  and 
naniifactures,  an  agricultural  society,  a  univer- 
sity academy,  a  faculty  of  law,  a  royal  coilcffe,  a 
free  drawing  school,  and  medical,  chemical,  and 
pharmaceutical  courses  of  lectures.     Tliis  city 
itands  in  a  picturesque  situation,  on   the  side  of 
a  steep  hill,  .surrounded  by  lofty  rocks,  at  the 
confluence  of  the   Uoivrc  and   the  Clain,  which 
almost  surround  it.     It  is  encircled  with  ancient 
walls,  flanked  with  towers  at  intervals,  and  is  in 
general    badly    built ;    the   streets   are   narrow, 
I  close,  and  very  steep,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
Solace  i.s    pleasant.    ITie   public  walk  of  Ponl- 
Gnillon,  which  occupies   the  interval   between 
the  two  rivers ;   the  old   towers,  the  ruins,  still 
imposing,  of  the  golhic  castle  which  once  stood 
I  here ;    the   beautiful    verdant    carpet,   through 
which  the  limpid  streams  wander,  watering  the 
1  majestic  alleys  of  the   boulevards ;   the  whole 
i  Yicw.  in  short,  of  the   town,  which  rises  in  an 
I  aiiipbllheatre,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful   in 
France. 

Poitiers  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  who  adorned  it  with  an  amphi- 
llir:ilre  and  an  aqueduct.  In  13.5(3  king  ,Iobn 
lost  under  its  walls  the   fatal   battle,  which  cost 


him  his  liberty ;  and  the  Elnglixh  canil 
into    England,   wheie   they  kept  him  p| 
During  the  wars  against  the   English.  < 
VII.  transferred  the  parliament  of  Paril 
fur  gome  time;  in    15C9  admir^  Colig 
siege  to  It ;  and  since  that  tune  its  anoq 
has  been  almost  razed  to  the  ground. 
city  the  unfortunate  Urbain  Gr«n(" 
condemned,  and  burnt  alive,  arci 
bewitched  the  nuns  of  Loudun.  It 
renowned  for  its  intelligence  and  for 
men  that  have  flounsbed  in  it ;  the  very 
fact,  of  the  foundation  of  the  French 
that  this  juridical  assassioaiiotr  was 
and  which  was  only  equalled  by  the  pu 
of  the  young  chevalier  de  la   Barre  t 
after. 

Here  arc  manufactories  of  coone  do) 
Icn  counterpanes,  caps,  vinegar,  starehr 
ware,  playing  cards,  bamessing,  cairo 
also  linen  bleaching  grounds,  pjp«r  m 
houses,  lanyards,  &c.  The  inhabitant* 
a  trade  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  vinegi 
hemp,  flax,  honey,  wax,  skins,  iron,  Sm. 
is  a  departmental  nursery  here,  and 
the  18th  to  the  20th  of  May,  for  thirty< 
partments. 

Among  the  public  institutions  may 
tioued  the  library  containing  12,000 
the  cabinet  of  natural  history 
the  botanic  garden,  the  assembly 
lie  walk,  one  of  the  finest  and 
France,  from  which  there  is  a  deli^hi 
the  baths,  and  the  cathedral,  built  in  tlw 
centur}',  one  of  the  finest  specimen*  ( 
architecture.  At  a  short  distance  from 
is  an  enormous  stone  raised  above  the  gT4l 
posed  to  be  a  monument  of  the  Celtic  In 
ancient  prormce  of  Poitou  presents  mai 
of  this  deiicrlption,  but  this  is  the  most  i 
ble ;  it  is  about  twenty  feet  long,  by  i 
broad,  and  three  feet  thick,  suppiorted  I 
gle  pillar.  Poitiers  is  ninety  mila 
Toui^  eighty-seven  north-west  of  1 
ninety-three  north  of  Angouleme,  105 
of  Rochelle,  and  265  south-west  of  P«l 

P(JIT(JU,  the  name,  before  the  revol 
a  province  of  France,  bounded  by  Ax\jQ 
north,  Sainlonge  on  the  south,  and  ilu 
the  west.  It  was  divided  into  L'pper 
Poitou,  and  was  about  21U  miles  in 
seventy  in  brt^adth.  It  is  now  dividttf 
departments  of  I.a  X'ltiiKi::,  Dcix  SctI 
La  VrNiir't.     See  these  departments. 

POIVRE(N.),  a  celebrated  French 
and  traveller,  born  at  Lyons  in  1715. 
died  in  the  Mis.«ionary  CongtegUioo  | 
and  then  went  to  (^hina,  where  he  was  ia 
two  years,  after  which  he  went  to  C'ocli 
In  1745  he  returned  to  France; 
went  to  the  Fjst  Indies;  but  the 
he  tailed  was  taken  uii  the  pa^ 
lish,  and  carried  into  Balana;  w1 
many  obxervations,  before  h«  rc1um«<i 
In  1749  he  n;is  appointed  envoy 
W.  to  the  king  of  (  ot^hin  Chirvk,  fat 
pose  of  opening  :i 
that  conntry  H 
rious  parts  of  till'   i  i  i,  .mci   nm 
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in  i7S(i.     lie  published  his  tra- 
I  trtle  of  a  X'oyage  of  a  Philoso- 

ti.   J.     Sax.   ^cca;    Fr.  poche.     A 
«ll  bag ;  pouch, 
li*  answtrea,  certM  were  il  gold, 
fmtt  noblei  ull  uatolil, 

"  St  il  have.  Chnuerr. 

I  not  bay  a  pig  in  a  pckr. 

Camden  i  Renuiini. 

ildenty  iinlies  the  poke, 

al  of  il  sent  such  »  smoke, 

I  wai  >liem  all  to  cliuke, 

voiu  was  the  pother. 

DrautOHi  Xvmphid. 
poiuUnt  writes  agaiast  master's  |;owiu 
••I-  SfHctutor. 

m  f  Swed.  poka,  puk,  a  stake. 
^^^STo  feci  in  the  dark ;  to 
HH^^^bchany  thing  with  a  lonf; 
^^^^^^^with  which  we  stir  the 
■luuieiit  anciently  made  use  of  to 
pUit3  of  the  rufls  which  were  then 


h 


t  stand  m  print,  and  for  that  pur- 
ii'db  with  fair  long  handles,  lest  they 


Kin  UatUr  ConUable.  u  Ct-medj/,  1602. 
a.  M  sweet  as  damask  roses, 
ar  faces,  and  for  noses ; 
ncelet,  necklace  amber, 
Cor  a  lady's  chamber  ; 
anoifs,  and  stomichen, 
uds  to  give  their  deam ; 
VpUmii-uidtt  of  steel, 
■ta  lack  from  head  to  heel. 
wk  Shaktpcart.    IV'intrr'i  Toll. 

Illnned  ej-es  be  clipped  off.  they  will 
Iha  pi«(nuioDs  or  hoins,  and  p»ik<  oat 
MMa*  JWou'M, 

■be  out  of  the  way,  stir  the  fire  with 

f  Svifl. 

It.  Lcox,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
ml  of  Finisterre,  France,  near  the 
Kted  on  an  einiDeDce.  Its  nianufac- 
Utter  and  pottery  ;  and  il  has  a  con- 
~*  !  in  the  linen  and  horses  of  the 


adjacent  country.  Population  S.SOO.  Twelve 
miles  north-west  of  Morlain,  and  Inirty-foiir 
north-east  of  Brest. 

P01,A,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  tlie  soulli 

fan  of  Istria,  with  a  citadel  and  bishop's  >ee. 
t  is  seated  on  a  hill  near  a  deep  bay  of  ilip 
Adriatic,  forty-four  miles  south  of  Trieste.  It 
wn.s  orijrinally  founded  by  the  Colchians,  and 
afterwards  ma.le  a  Roman  colony,  and  named 
Pietas  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  y ;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Stiabo,  i. 
fk  V  )  It  has  still  the  remains  of  a  Uoman  am- 
phitheatre, and  a  triumphal  arch. 

PoLA,  in  ichthyology,  a  flat  fish,  resembling 
the  soal,  but  somewhat  shorter  and  smaller, 
called  also  cynoglossus  and  linguatula.  It 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sold  both 
ill  Home  and  in  \'enice  for  the  table. 

PoLA,  an  ancient  town,  formerly  a  considera- 
ble city  of  Austrian  lllyria,  in  the  peninsula  ol 
Istria,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  still  abishop's 
see;  but  its  {>opulation  is  dwindled  down  to  a 
tenth  of  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Komuns, 
i.e.  not  above  1000.  Its  harbour,  however,  is 
large  and  excellent. 

POLACillA,  a  ci-devant  palatinate  of  Po- 
land, now  annexed  to  Prussia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Prussia  and  Lithuania ;  on  the 
east  by  Lithuania :  south  by  Lublin,  and  west 
by  Masovia.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  long,  and 
thirty  broad- 

POLACRE,  a  ship  with  three  masts,  usually 
navigated  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Tliese  vessels  are  generally  fur- 
nished with  square  sails  upon  the  main-most, 
and  lateen  sails  upon  the  fore  and  mizen  masts. 
Some  of  them,  however,  carry  square  sails  upon 
all  the  three  masts,  particularly  tnose  of  the  ci- 
devant  Provence  in  Fruice.  Each  mast  is  com- 
monly formed  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  hare 
neither  top-naast  nor  top-gallant-mast:  neither 
have  they  any  horses  to  their  yards,  because  the 
men  stand  upon  the  top-sail-yard  to  loose  or  furl 
the  top-gallant-sail,  and  on  the  lower-yaid  to  reef, 
loose,  or  furl,  the  top- sail,  whose  yard  is  lowered 
sufficiently  down  for  that  purpose. 
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),  an  extensive  country  of  Central 
t  of  tlie  ancient  Sarmatia,  is  bound- 
lonh  and  east  by  Russia  ;  on  the 
Inngary,    Walachia,    and     Molda- 

El  by  Prussia  and  other  German 
tr  European  territory  has  under- 
»ive  changes  of  sovereignty.   At 
le  fourteeulh  century,  on  the  annexa- 
,  it  contained  an  area  of  284,000 
r  was  nearly  one-third  larger  than 
dividfrl  into  llii>  jifiivinces 


of  Great  and  Little  Poland  Proper;  Macorift 
und  Podlachis ;  \'olhyiiia,  Pod.-ilin,  and  the  Uk- 
raine. North-east  extended  the  great  duchy  of 
Lithuania.  The  palatinates  were  al  this  lime 
thirty-one  in  number.  Perhaps  at  the  present 
lime  this  whole  territory  dofs  not  contain  more 
than  15,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Statistics. — On  the  final  partition  of  this 
country,  in  1795,  tlic  distribution  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  about  as  follows  : — 


84.  Miles.  Population. 

64,000  4,800,000 

5J,000  3,.'i00,000 

168,000  6,700,000 


284,000   15,000,000 
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In  1807,"  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Prussia  ceded  above 
Iwo-tliirds  of  her  acquisitions ;  but  the  portion  re- 
stored to  her  by  the  V  ienna  congre«  in  1815,  joined 
to  what  she  had  not  ceded,  gives  her  at  present  a 
Polish  territory  of  .... 

Austria  was  obliged  in  1809  to  cede  part  of  her  ac- 
quisitions ;  and,  recovering  only  a  small  portion  in 
181.3,  her  present  Polish  posses!>ions  consist  of     . 
(This  is  exclusive  of  the  Buckowiue,  a  conquest  from 
Turkey.) 

The  separate  state,  called  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  go- 
verned by  the  czar,  contains 

Hussia  has  made  no  cessiotui ;  her  share,  as  it  stood 
in  1795,  increased  by  some  subsequent  acquisilioni ; 
in  particular,  a  district  of  Prussian  Poland,  ac- 
quired in  1807,  compruies  about 


Sq.  MUa.       Popvluiaa. 


a9/)00         1,800,000 


30,000         3,500,000 


47,000        5,800,000 


178,000         6,900,000 


Total 

Tlie  Prussian  part  of  this  territory  lies  to  the 
north-wesl,  the  Austrian  south,  the  new  kingdom 
of  Poland  central,  while  the  acquisitions  an- 
nexed to  the  Russian  empire  (larger  than  all  the 
rest  collectively),  occupy  all  the  country  eastward, 
and  extend  in  a  vast  parallelogram  from  Lithu- 
ania in  the  north,  to  the  Ukraine  in  the  south. 

Tlie  whole  of  Poland  (Polan.  Scla.  a  plain), 
may  be  characterised  as  one  vast  plain ;  the 
only  great  mountains  near,  being  the  Carpa- 
thians, which  form  the  barrier  between  this 
country  and  Hungary.  There  is  indeed  an  infc- 
Irior  range  which  penetrates  the  south-west  of 
[Poland  from  Silesia;  and  a  curved  line  of  higher 
I  country  runs  centrally  from  Hungary  to  Lithua- 
nia, marked  by  the  course  of  the  rivers.  All 
rthose  on  the  west  side  of  this  line  flowmg  into 
Ithe  Baltic  ;  and,  along  the  east,  into  the  Black 
iSea.  Some  parts  of  this  almost  immense  level, 
H)ear  the  marks  of  cultivation,  but  others  are  vast 
tracts  of  forest  or  marsh  in  traversing  which  the 
traveller  scarcely  meets  with  any  thini;  lo  cheer 
his  way.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  crackini;  of 
the  driver's  whip,  re-cclioed  from  the  lonely 
depth  of  the  forest,  and  no  trace  of  human  be- 
ings presents  itself,  except  in  the  mark  of  some 
former  traveller's  fire.  The  forest*  are  most 
abundant  in  the  interior  and  eastern  part  of  an- 
cient Poland.  Tlie  districts  of  the  new  kingdom 
present  many  vast  plains  waving  with  grain,  or 
pastured  by  droves  and  herds.  '  It  is  not  e.isy 
to  traverse  the  vast  wildernesses  of  Poland,'  says 
a  modem  writer,  '  without  being  filled  with  a  sen- 
timent of  awful  admiration.  Their  frequent 
and  deep  shade  conspires  with  their  never-end- 
ing extent  to  suggest  an  idea  of  infinity  which 
approaches  the  sublime ;  and  sublime  indeed 
would  be  the  prospect,  if  only  a  solitary  mount 
peered  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  that  the  eye 
might  be  permitted  to  rove  unimpeded  over  a 
hemisphere  of  green  and  delightful  foliage.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  heat,  the  forests  afford  a  very 
gratefii'  shelter  to  the  tnivcller.  In  winter,  the 
scene  is  totally  changed.  Every  tK>ni;h  and 
bramh  is  heavily  laden  with  congealed  snow, 
and  the  evergreens  are  completely  hid  beneath 
■his  while  and  universal  covering.  The  pines 
iifl  Iheir  lofty  heails  in  ilie  cold,  clear  air,  huce 
and  still  as  giants,  enchanted  into  pillars  of  suit.' 


284,000       15,000,000 


.  The  rivers  of  Poland,  which  flow 
Baltic,  are  the  X'istula,  Niemcr,  Bo^ 
and  Pregel ;  into  the  Euvine,  the 
Dnieper,  and  Dniester.  In  the  new 
the  Vistula  is  the  most  important  iti 
it  neither  rises  nor  terminates  in  the  c<i 
enters  on  the  south-east,  and,  flowing 
the  central  parts,  passes  Warsaw  and  . 
and  falU  into  the  Baltic.  It  receives 
and  several  other  tributary  streams,  la 
gress,  and  is  connected  with  the  Doi 
canal  which  joins  it  to  llie  Prei 
into  that  river.  By  this  means 
an  inland  navigation  of  great 
ing  the  agricultural  produce  of 
theports  of  the  Baltic,  especially  to 

The  slate  of  cultivation,  the  W( 
and  other  local  causes,   create 
degree  of  diversity  in  tlie  climate, 
it  is  similar  to  that  of  Russia,  under 
parallel ;    and,    though    it    was 
as  generally  unhealthy,  in  roodi 
air  in  many  places  is  dry  and  putt; 
of  longevity   are  numerous.     Dating 
four  months  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
perature  generally  varies  from  8°  In 
renheit's  scale  ;  and  for  nearly  to  cqo 
in   summer,   it   ranges   from  65°  to 
winter  usually  commences  alwut  i)m 
tober,  or  the  beginning  of  Novei 
five  or  six  months,  during  the 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
a  mantle  of  the  purest  white,  and  Ni 
sents  a  universal  blank.     The  air  at 
is  however   very  serene;    but,   wfaco 
blows   from  the  north  or  north  m9, 
tremely  keen  and  piercing.     The 
with  regularity.    Spring  is,  as  in  matt  i 
the  most  agreeable ;   and   it  derivr* 
charms  from  its  immediate    contrut 
stem  aspect  of  winter.    The  air 
its  seventy,  the  temperature  of  the 
Itecomes  mild  and  genial,  ami  do 
bosom  of  the  earth  disrobed  of  its  aiMllI 
than  vegclalion   proceeds    with 
The  most  pleasant  and  fertile 
tlie  Ukraine. 

Poland  yields,  amoni;  tlie 
copper,  and  marble:  gold  kad 
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it  quantities,  have  also  been  found.  Among 
pnxliicDare  Iikctvi'tc  rock  cr)'stal,  alum,  salt- 
cool,  and   poller's  clay.     But    the   mo^t 
of  all  the  minerals  is  the  salt  yielded  by 
miD2s  at  Wieliczka  and  Bochnia,  which  are 
the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.    The  salt 
for   traffic    is   cut   into  large  cubical 
and  conveyed  to  the  places  of  its  con- 
in  distant  {Kirts  of  the  country,  with- 
packa^.     It  is  so  pure  thai  it  only  re- 
'    ig  to  render  it  fit  for  use.     The 
enue  of  these  mines,  previously  to  the 
partitioD  of  Poland,  in  1772,  was  estimated 
■ree  millions  and  a  half  of  I'olish  florins,  or 
ity  £98,(XX).     Dr.  Neale  visited  the  mine  at 
riiczka  a  few  yean  since,  and  says,  '  When 
die  party  bad  descended,  torches  were  lighted, 
I  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
pd,  hollowed  out  of  the  salt-rock,  contaiaing 
n,   columns,   and  statues.     Thence  we  de- 
by  spacious  galleries  and  winding  pai- 
lom  one  chamber  to  another,  to  the  depth 
fcat,  where  we  found  our  progress  termi- 
by  a  Urge  lake,  formed  by  the  accumulated 
of  the  springs  issuing  from  the  sides  of 
:  these  springs  dissolve  large  quantities 
It  in  their  passage,  and  when  at  rest  deposit 
faiautiful  cubical  crystallisations  at  the  bot- 
ot  the  lake,  from  which  they  are  laked  up 
of  instruments  with  long  iron  prongs. 
It  of  these  excavations  is  6000  feet  in 
t  diameter,  which  is  from  north  to 
about  2000  from  east  to  west ;  tlie 
pth  to  which  they  have  gone  is  900 
even  below  tlial  level  they  have  ascet- 
existcnce  of  immense  strata  of  salt, 
from  east  to  west,  to  an  unknown  dis- 
chambers,  scooped  out  in  various 
resemble  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral. 
cnteied  one  that  contained  a  large  table  ;  at 
CO  solemn  occasions,  such  a.s  the  visits  of 
ibers  of  the  imperial  family,  300  persons 
accommodated.    The  workmen  em- 
lerally  amount  to  about  430 ;  and   in 
mines  there  is  a  stable  for  fifty  horses, 
women  are  ever  yier.Tiittcd  to  enter  them, 
es  and  shafts  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
;  for  the  salt,  imbibing  all  moisture, 
ge,  rol>s  even  the  human  body  in  its 
and  m.ikes  the  mouth  and  throat  feel 
■ad  dry.    The  intricacy  of  the  numerous  pas- 
is  auch,  that  they  sometimes  mislead  even 
bat  accustomed  to  them.    Tlie   mines  of 
ia  employ    250   workmen ;    their   extent 
Dorth  to  so'Jth  is  only  750  feet,  and  from 
to  west  1 0,000  feet.     The  richness  of  these 
IS  such,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
coatents  might  suffice  for  the  whole  popu- 
of  Kurope.     Every  year  there  are  dug  up 
'~  quintals  :  and,  although  they  have  now 
Ktuitly  worked   since  the  year   1261, 
no  appearance  of  their  contents  being 
'.'•^Travels  in  (jermany,  Poland,  &c. 
toil  ha*  been  miserably  neglected  for  ages, 
th«  lonual  export  of  com  is  well  ((/•"••T  tJ 
gnat.     It  nas  oeen  taken  at  4,000,000 
luarten.    The  export  of  cattle  is  al-so 
ie;  it  IS  said  that,  in  some  of  the  remote 
'  |»rti,  berdt  of  wild  cattle,  and  even 


horses,  are  lobe  fonnd,  as  in  South  America.  Mr. 
Jacob,  in  his  intelligent  Report  to  government 
on  the  Trade  in  foreign  Com,  and  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  north  of  Europe,  has  the  following 
important  observations  respecting  this  country  :^ 

'  The  far  greater  part  of  that  division  of  ancient 
Poland,  which  is  now  comprehended  in  llie  vice- 
regal kingdom  of  that  name,  is  a  level  '^•iDlry, 
with  scarcely  an  ascent  or  descnt,  except  whcr« 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  have  formed  channels 
below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  As  tliese 
rivers,  though  in  summer  they  appear  small 
streams,  are  swollen  by  the  rains  of  autumn,  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Cari>athian 
Mountains  in  the  spring,  they  form  large  chan- 
nels, extending  on  tx>th  sides  to  a  great  distance - 
and  their  deposit,  in  many  parts,  enriches  the 
land,  and  it  presents,  in  the  summer,  the  aspect 
of  verdant  and  luxuriant  meadows.  In  other 
parts  the  periodical  swellings  of  the  streams  have 
formed  morasses,  which  in  their  present  state  are 
not  applicable  to  any  agricultural  purposes.  The 
plains,  which  extend  from  the  borders  of  one 
river  to  another,  are  o[)en  fields,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  division  of  the  land,  and  show- 
ing scarcely  any  trees  even  around  the  villages. 
The  portion  of  woodland  on  these  plains  is  very 
extensive ;  but  they  are  in  large  masses,  with 
great  intervals  of  arable  land  between  them. 
The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  with  occasional  mix- 
ture of  a  sandy  loam  ;  it  is  very  thin,  resting 
chiefly  on  a  bed  of  granite,  through  which  the 
heavy  rains  gradually  percolate.  Such  a  soil  is 
easily  ploughed  ;  sometimes  two  horses  or  two 
oxen,  and  not  unfrequently  two  cows,  perform 
this  and  the  other  operations  of  husbandry.  This 
representation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
strictly  applicable  to  six  of  the  eight  waiwood- 
ships  or  provinces  into  which  it  i*  now  di- 
vided. 

'  To  the  south  of  the  river  Pilica,  which  com- 
prehends the  two  provinces  of  Sandomir  and 
C'racow,  the  appearance  of  the  land,  and  the  fare 
of  the  country,  improve ;  and,  in  proceeding 
south  to  the  banks  of  the  X'istnla,  lliere  is  lo  lie 
seen  a  more  undulalmi;  district  and  a  more  te- 
nacious and  fruitful  snil.  Much  of  tlie  land  is  a 
clayey  loam,  requiring  three  or  four  horses  to 
plough  it,  yielding,  when  tolerably  managed, 
crops  of  excellent  wheat  and  oats ;  and,  where 
the  husbandry  is  so  good  xs  to  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  sowing  clover  between  the  two  corn 
crops,  the  produce  is  very  abundant.  The 
southern  |K)int  of  this  district,  forming  now  an 
independent  republic,  called,  from  the  name  uf 
its  capital,  Cracow,  is  very  fertile.  It  extends 
along  the  \  i.Htula  about  twenty  miles,  and  con- 
tains, in  500  square  miles  or  320,000  acres, 
about  100,000  inhabitants. 

'  Some  of  the  estates  in  Poland,  belonging  to 
the  nobility  of  the  highest  rank,  are  of  enormous 
extent;  but  owing  to  the  system  uf  dividing  the 
land  among  all  the  children,  unless  a  special  en- 
tail secures  a  majorat  to  the  eldest  son,  which 
IS  in  some  few  instances  the  case,  much  of  il  is 
po««eM«d  in  allotments,  which  we  should  deem 
large  ;  but  which,  on  account  of  their  tow  <  alu«, 
and  when  compared  wiih  those  of  a  few  others, 
are  not  so.    Of  ttiew  secondary   classes  of  e>- 
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tales,  50O0  or  6000  acres  would  be  deemed 
siiinli,  and  aO.OC)  or  40,000  acres  large,  llicrc 
are,  besides  these,  numerous  small  properties, 
some  of  a  few  acres,  which,  by  frequent  subdl- 
TisioDS,  have  descended  to  younger  branches  of 
noble  families.  The  present  owners  are  com- 
monly poor,  but  too  proud  to  follow  any  pro- 
fession but  that  of  a  soldier,  and  prefer  to  labor 
in  the  fields  with  their  own  hands  rather  than  to 
engage  in  trade  of  any  kind.  As  titles  descended 
to  every  son,  and  are  continued  through  all  the 
successors,  the  nobility  have  naturally  become 
very  numerous ;  but,  since  the  emperor  of  Russia 
has  gamed  the  dominion  ovpt  Poland,  the  use  of 
titles  has  been  restricted.  No  one  can  assume 
that  of  baron,  unless  his  clear  income  from  his 
estates  exceed  1000  gulden  or  £2S;  none  that  of 
count,  whose  rents  are  less  than  3000  gulden  or 
X75 ;  and  none  that  of  prince,  who  has  less  than 
5000  gulden  or  £125. 

'  The  whole  of  the  lands  are  made  alienable, 
and  may  now  be  purchased  by  persons  of  any 
rank,  and  are  actually  held  by  some  who  are 
burghers  or  peasants ;  the  Jews  alone  are  pro- 
hibited from  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
though  they  have  very  numerous  mortgages  upon 
it.  When  they  foreclose,  the  lands  must  conse- 
quently be  sold  ;  and  as  these  .lews,  the  monied 
capitalists,  cannot  become  purchasers,  the  prices 
they  yield  are  very  trifling. 

'  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  are 

fieasants;  they  have  a  limited  property  in  the 
ands  which  they  occupy,  and  the  cottages  in 
which  they  live,  under  the  condition  of  working 
a  stipulated  number  of  days  in  each  week  on 
their  lord*s  demesne,  ami  paying  specified  quan- 
tities of  produce,  such  as  poultry,  eggs,  yarn, 
and  other  things,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
usage.  The  extent  of  these  holdings  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  duty  work,  or  of  payments  in  kind,  which 
are  to  be  fulfilled. 

'  On  a  large  properly  which  I  examined  the 
peasants  had  about  forty -eight  acres  of  land  each, 
for  which  they  were  bound  to  work  for  two  day? 
in  every  week  with  two  oxen.  Jf  their  labor 
was  farther  required,  they  were  paid  three-|)ence 
per  day  for  two  other  <lays,  and  if  beyond  that 
number  sixpence  per  day.  On  another  properly 
I  found  the  peasants  had  aljoiit  thirty-six  acres, 
for  which  tliey  worked  two  days  in  each  week, 
w  ilh  two  oxen ;  when  called  upon  for  extra 
labor,  they  are  paid  sixpence  a  day  for  themselves 
and  oxen  for  the  next  two  days,  or,  if  they  work 
without  their  oxen,  threepence.  If  their  labor 
ii  demanded  the  remaining  two  days  iii  the  week, 
the  sum  to  be  paid  is  made  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial agrement ;  on  one  estate  the  peasants  hud 
but  twenty-four  acres,  and  did  one  day's  work 
themselves,  with  one  horse;  the  rest  of  their 
labor  was  paid  for  in  money,  by  agreement  made 
at  the  time  it  was  required.  Another  proprietor, 
on  land  somewhat  exhausted,  granted  to  each 
ol  his  peasants  more  than  fifty  acres  of  lanil,  for 
>»hich  they  worked  with  two  horses,  three  days 
>o  a  week.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances 
of  more  various  rates  of  duly  work,  and  of  the 
quantity  of  land  which  lh  appropriate*!  for  ils 
fHfrformance.     Some  are  of  a  luxurious  anil  of  a 


ludicrous  kind.  I  vat  told  that  the  i 
of  two  whole  villages,  near  a  princely 
hold  tlieir  lands  on  condition  of  eiDjila 
certain  number  of  days  in  each  week  in  (' 
the  walks,  and  keeping  in  good  order  ih 
sure  grounds,  which  surround  the  vait  i 
their  benevolent  and  hospitable  lord.' 

I  n  general  our  author  found  the  [xasan 
condition  of  great  distress,  and  involve<l  j 
to   their  lord.    They   are   no   longeij 
adstricti    glebie.     By  the   constitutf 
gated  in  1701   tliey  were  declared 
part  of  the   constitution    suffered 
under  the  dominion  of  the   Hus^ia 
sians  ;  was  confirmed  when  the  king  of  J 
became   sovereign;  and    was   again 
181.'),  when  the  ero|)eror  of  RusMava5> 
as  king  of  Poland.     The  practical  tSecti 
privileges  tlius  granted   have  hitherto  t 
inconsiderable.     Tlie   peasants    can    lettfj 
land,  but  must  first  acquit  the  i>ecun 
niands  of  their  lords,     tew  are  alile  to  i 
as  most  of  them  are  in  arrears.     The  lo 
supply  them  with  their  oxen,  in 
their  plough  and  other  implements  musti 
nished  to  them  by  him  ;  and  in  years  of  | 
they  become  involved  in  debt,  for  the  i 
subsistence  of  tlieroselves  and  their 4 
together  with  local  attachments,  t 
respect  for  their  feudal  superior,  hasTi 
prevented   the  peasants  from  waoderl 
from  the  houses  of  their  fathers, 
protection  of  their  chief.     It  thus  i 
that  the  peasants  quit  the  estates  i 
have  been  bom ;  and  the  instances  that  i 
are  chiefly  lo  be  attributed  to  the  emli 
circumstances  into  which  their  lord  majrl 
declining  property  produces  a  necessito 
santry,  and  such  may  sometimes  be  iai 
try  their  fortune  under  another  propn 

llie  want  of  peasantry  is  a  geneial 
complaint,  especially  among  tboie  (wte  j 
far  greater  number)  whose  estates  tr»| 
with   mortgages  or  other    incumbr 
sometimes  lose  them,  but  cannot 
meaiu  of  inducing   new    ooes  to  settle  ] 
lands.    Though  no  longer  slaves,  the  < 
of  the  peasants  is  but  little  practically  I4 
by  the  change  that  has  been  made 
dition.     When  a  transfer  is  made,  i 
lament  or  conveyance,  the  persons] 
santry  are  not  indeed  expressly 
their  services  are,  and  in  many  in 
most  valuable  part  of  the  profietty. 

'  It  is  said  lliat,  when  the  freedom  at  I 
Si«nls  was  first  decreed,  it  was   viciie 
with  great  disinisl.    They   weiv  alt 
(lie  apprehension    that    in  age   a 
other  incapacity,  they  should  lie 
their  lords,  and  left  to  perish  in 
form  that  society  has  taken  to  the  ( 
thirty-four    years    Uiat   have 
alteration  was  enacted,  liieir 
dispelled  ;  and,  the  same  acts  of  ' 
exercisad   in   most  cases  as  wmt 
tomary,  they  can  perceive  no  site 
condition,  that  is,  either  materially  i 
ticial  or  injurious  to  them. 

''Ilieie  (leuplc  live  in  wooden 
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•  sliinglt"!,  consisting  of  one  room 
ive,  arouiul  whicli  the  inhabitants  and 
le  crowd  together,  and  where  the  most 
f  kjnd»  of  filthiness  are  to  be  seen. 
nmoD  food  is,  cabba^,  potatoes  some- 
t  Dot  generally,  pease,  black  bread,  and 
rather  gruel,  without  the  addition  of 
n)«al.  Their  chief  drink  is  water,  or 
1  whiskey  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
unr  of  the  peasants ;  and  is  dnink, 
'  tncy  Ckn  obtain  it,  in  enormous  quan- 
tiey  use  much  salt  with  their  vegetable 
,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  tax  on  that  com- 
an  never  dispense  with  the  want  of  it 
leals.  I  was  informed,  and  saw  reason 
the  accounts,  that,  when  the  peasants 
o  the  market  towns  their  trifling  quan- 
iroduce,  a  part  of  the  money  was  first 
purchase  salt,  and  the  rest  spent  in 
in  a  (late  of  intoxication  that  commonly 
till  the  exhaustion  of  the  purse  had 
Jiem  to  sobriety.  In  their  houses  they 
t  that  merits  the  name  of  furniture;  and 
ling  is  coarse,  ragged,  and  filthy,  even 
I.  \'ery  little  attention  has  been  paid 
ducBtion,  and  they  are  generally  igno- 
mtitious,  and  fanatical.  Tlicy  observe 
tnty  holidays  in  the  year,  besides  the 
;  and  pas*  much  of  their  time  in  pil- 
10  some  favorite  shrine,  in  counting 
tf  (imilar  superstitious  occupations. 
lt|itescntation  of  the  condition  and  cha- 
ht  peasantry,'  says  Mr.  Jacob,  '  though 
■nnot  he  considered  so  universal  as  to 
BO  exceptions ;  some  rare  instances  of 
BCC  in  economy,  industry,  and  tem- 
•K  to  be  found  ;  and,  un&vorabic  as 
iniMtances  may  be  for  the  creation  of 
tx,  they  are  here  attended  by  the  u^nial 
ident  results.  Some  few  peasants  have 
lied  to  gain  three  or  four  allotments, 
raploy  their  sons  or  hired  servants  to 
■hem  ;  and  tliere  arc  instances  of  such 
making  a  still  further  progress,  and 
bled  to  purchase  estates  for  themselves. 
a  la  these,  however,  occur  so  rarely, 
■h  they  produce  individunl  comfort 
»,  they  liive  no  perceptible  influence 
oenl  mass  of  society,  or  on  the  sur- 
llity  of  Bgricultural  productions. 
■J  M  uttutally  inferred,  from  the  sys- 
r  which  tabor  is  applied  to  the  land, 
r  i*  performed  in  the  most  negligent 
mljr  manner  possible.  No  manager 
cilate  can  have  his  eye  constantly  on 
ifkiDBn:  and,  when  no  advantage  is 
'  can  in  the  work,  it  will  naturally  be 
erfectly  executed.  All  the  operations 
dry  itruck  me  to  be  very  ill  performed  : 
hing  IS  very  shallow  and  irregular;  the 
rith  wooden  tines  do  not  penetrate  suf- 
ptill  upweed^  in  fallowing;  the  roller 
unknown ;  and  thus  the  land  is  fil|e<J 
b  of  all  descriptions.  I  observed  the 
It  of  attention  in  threshing;  and  it  ap- 
)  me  that  a  much  greater  proportion 
iia  was  lefl  among  the  straw,  titan  in 
b  baa  paised  under  an  F.nglivh  flail. 
Ibc  nalnral  elTerts  of  the  system  nf 
DI,  XVII. 


duty  work  was  visible  in  the  whole  of  the  adini- 
nistratiun  of  the  large  estates  where  it  li  fol- 
lowed, Willi  the  exception  of  those  few  proprie- 
tors  who  have  intelligent  and  active  managers, 
and  are  free  from  pecuniary  embarrassnicnUt. 
The  common  course  of  cropping  is,  the  old  sys- 
tem of  a  whole  year's  fallow,  followed  by  winter 
com,  and  that  by  summer  com,  and  then  a 
fallow  again.  Thus  one-third  of  the  land  bears 
nothing.  The  winter  crop  in  the  northern  part 
of  Poland  consists  of  wheat  and  rye ;  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  nearly  as 
nine  to  one,  and  the  wheat  enjoys  the  benetil  of 
what  little  manure  is  preserved.  Tlius  the  wheal 
actually  cultivated  does  not  occupy  more  than 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  arable  land.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  the  wheat  bean  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  rye,  amounting  on  the 
more  tenacious  soils  to  a  fifUi,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  rye.  The  statements 
I  could  collect,  and  my  own  observations,  led  me 
to  conclude  the  stock  of  cattle  to  be  veir  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land,  and  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants. 

The  reformation  was  early  introduced,  into 
Poland,  and  in  1560  a  complete  equality  in  pri- 
vileges was  established  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  At  the  end  of  that  century  the 
Socinians  appeared,  who  were  at  first  permitted 
to  live  in  tranquillity,  but  were  afterwards  driven 
to  abjuration  or  exile.  In  the  mean  time  tlie 
church  of  Home  had  the  art  to  procure  an  act, 
which  confirmed  to  the  Catholic  clergy  the  [ler- 
manent  possession  of  their  vast  property,  and  the 
preponderance  which  naturally  followed  enabled 
'•uit  party  to  narrow  llie  toleration.  In  1706  a 
relaxation  of  the  prohibitions  was  obtained  by 
the  interference  of  Russia,  Prussia,  England, 
and  Denmark ;  and  the  partition  that  ensued 
altered  the  face  of  affairs  so  far  that  the  Catholics 
(bund  it  necessaiy  to  sue  for  that  toleration  which 
they  had  refused  to  others.  Before  this  change 
the  usur(>ations  of  the  clergy  had  gone  beyond 
all  bounds ;  the  tithes  in  some  parts  were  said 
to  be  more  nearly  a  dflh  tliaii  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  pope  was  not  only  tlie  b^d  of 
the  Catholics,  but  interfered  in  every  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishops  and  archbishops.  Him 
nuncio  held  a  separate  court  for  the  decision  ol 
ecclesiastical  cases. 

The  numbcn  of  the  Greek  church  arc  now  on 
the  increase  in  the  Russian  provinces  :  tlic 
Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  occupy  a  conspicuuu> 
place  in  the  |>opulation.  They  are  the  men  of 
Dusiness  for  almost  tlie  whole  country  ;  the  cm- 
rent  money  in  the  kingdom  is  chiefly  in  thilr 
hands ;  and  a  great  pioportion  of  the  land  i 
mortgaged  to  them.  Some  of  them  have  a  luii 
title  to  the  name  of  merchants ;  but  the  inajuniy 
are  mean  and  fraudulent. 

The  Poles  are,  for  the  most  part,  almost  as  il- 
literate as  their  neighbours,  the  Russians  ;  but 
universities  were  established  in  Poland  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  partition,  viz.  at  <>.t- 
cow,  Wilna,  and  Posen ;  strange  as  it  may  iiecui, 
however,  there  were  no  schools  till  the  difTcrmt 
governments  among  whom  the  country  wa«  di- 
vided, erected  a  certain  number.  Additional 
universities  have  alto  been  establishod  at  l>?mberf 
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and  Warsaw.  The  Polish  language  is  a  dialect 
of  the  Sclavonic ;  though  less  unpleasant  to 
the  ear  than  might  be  imagined.  The  general 
use  of  Latin  in  literary  com|)ositioD,  and  eren  in 
the  conversation  of  the  higher  ranks,  has  prevented 
the  improvement  of  the  vernacular  tongue.  But 
some  work»  of  merit  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  it  during  the  last  century.  Tlie  Poles 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning 
foreign  languages. 

The  Poles,  originally  descendants  from  tlie 
ancient  Sclavonic  stock,  have,  in  their  general 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  their  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  a  great  similarity  to  their 
eastern  neighbours.  In  general  they  are  of  a 
middle  stature,  but  many  of  the  superior  classes 
are  tall  and  graceful,  though  the  peasants  are 
often  low  and  stunted.  The  countenance  of  the 
Poles  is  generally  open  and  friendly.  The  men 
c '  .dl  ranks  wear  large  whiskers,  and  shave  their 
r  -  Is,  leaving  only  a  single  lock  of  hair  on  the 
crown.  Tlie  females  of  the  higher  ranks  arc  ce- 
lebrated for  their  beauty,  their  elegant  figures, 
and  graceful  demeanor.  In  society  Ihey  arc 
lively  and  animated.  Mr.  Coxe  considers  the 
dress  of  the  higher  cla.sses,  both  nnen  and  no- 
men,  ns  elegant.  That  of  the  gentlemen,  he 
says,  is  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  with  an  upper 
robe  of  a  different  color,  which  reaches  below 
the  knee,  and  is  fastened  round  tlie  waist  with  a 
sash  or  girdle ;  the  sleeves  in  warm  weather  are 
tied  behind  the  shoulders.  In  summer  the  robe 
is  of  silk;  in  winter  of  cloth,  velvet,  or  stuff, 
edged  with  fur,  and  a  sabre  is  a  necessary  appen- 
dage uf  the  dre.ss,  as  a  mark  of  nobjiiiy.  The 
gentlemen  wear  caps  or  bonnets  of  fur,  and  bus- 
kins of  yellow  leather,  the  heels  of  which  are 
plated  with  iron  or  steel.  The  dress  of  the  ladies 
is  a  simple  polonaise,  or  long  robe  edged  with  fur. 
This  winter  robe  or  pelisse  is  lined,  or  rather 
padded  with  wool,  but  is  only  used  when  they 
go  into  the  open  air.  In  other  respects  their 
dress  differs  little  from  that  of  the  English  or 
French  ladies.  Many  of  the  young  men  in  Po- 
land have  laid  aside  the  national  costume,  and 
adopted  the  English  dress.  The  summer  dress 
of  the  peasants  consists  of  a  shirt  and  drawers  of 
coarse  linen,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  of 
round  caps  or  hats.  The  women  of  the  lower 
class  wear  upon  their  heads  a  wrapper  of  white 
linen,  under  which  their  bair  is  braided,  and 
hongs  down  in  two  plaits. 

'llie  best  buildings  of  the  country  are  occupied 
by  the  Jews,  whose  tilth  would  be  intolerable 
any  where  else,  but  cleanliness  is  not  regarded 
as  a  virtue  in  Poland.  Men,  women,  children, 
hogs,  cows,  and  poultry,  all  live  under  the  same 
roof;  and  the  traveller  is  frequently  obliged  to 
share  this  only  a{>artment  in  the  houiie  with 
them.  Every  estate  has  its  still ;  spirits  are 
found  every  where,  and  being  used  with  every 
meal,  habits  of  intoxication  prevail  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Beer  is  little  used  by  the 
peasantry,  and  provisions  are  hardly  to  be  found 
by  the  traveller,  except  in  the  thinly  scattered 
towns.  The  inns  of  Poland  are  in  general  sta- 
bles, built  of  planks  ;  having  a  room  at  one  end, 
without  window  or  furniture,  and  often  so  in- 


fested with   vermin    that  lodgo*  M 
fugc  and  repose  uoong  the  hooei. 
man  settlers  present  a   slrikioe 
natives.    They  have  a  cheerful  took  t 
and  opulence,  and  their  houses  are 
clean  and  comfortable. 

HisTonr. — The  sovereigns  ofPi 
the  title  of  duces,  dukes  or  gem 
had  been  only  to  lead  the  armies 
first  of  tliese  is  universally  alio' 
Lechus  or  Lecht ;  who,  accordingto 
migrated  at  the  head  of  a  numeram 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Sclavi ;  ag 
day,  Poland  is  called  by  the  Tartan  d 
of  Lechus,  Busching,  howerer,  gives 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Pokf. 
he  observes,  was  an  extensive  count]] 
by  a  variety  of  nations  of  different  a 
supposes  the  Poles  to  be  the  descendl 
ancient  Lazi,  a  people  who  lived  io  O 
the  Pontus  Euxinus ;  whence  thtr^ 
sometimes  called  Polazi.  Ctx>ssiiigse1 
they  entered  Posnania,  and  settled  on  I 
of  the  Warta,  while  their  neigfabooti 
settled  on  llie  Elb,  in  the  55(Xb  ytaii 

The  name  Poland,  or  Polska,  as  it  i 
the  natives,  comes  from  the  ScUvonie 
or  Polo,  which  signifies  a  country  I 
hunting,  because  the  whole  country  «| 
covered  with  vast  forests.  To  Lechu 
V'iscimer,  generally  supposed  to  hM 
nephew.  He  was  a  warlike  and 
prince,  subduing  many  provinces  uf, 
and  building  the  city  of  Wismar,  so 
his  name.  After  his  death  the  oobili 
the  point  of  electing  a  sovereiLTi.  «lirn 
harassed  by  the  grievous  I. 
the  wars  of  Visciracr,  un 
another  form  of  government.  The 
tered  this  humor  of  the  people,  1 
such  an  administration  of  afiairs  at  t| 
power  into  their  own  hands.  T»«l»l 
or  vaivodes,  were  chosen ;  and  the 
minions  divided  into  as  many  prana 
palatines  exercised  a  despotic  authl 
their  several  jurisdictions,  and  ■( 
miseiy  of  the  people  by  perpettaf 
themselves;  upon  which  the  Polat 
with  oppression,  resolved  to 
form  of  government.  They 
Cracus,  or  Gracus,  whose  wi 
had  raised  him  to  the  highest 
countrymen,  and  who  is  said  to 
scendej  of  the  Roman  Gracchi, 
himself  against  the  Franks,  whom  M 
in  several  desperate  engagements,  ust 
built  the  city  of  Cracow.  He  did 
his  dominions,  but  made  Ins  rubjKl 
many  excellent  regulations.  At  but, 
and  glorious  reign,  he  expiresl,  or, 
lome,  was  assassinated  by  a  noMt 
pired  to  the  crown.  He  left 
CrwMis  II.,  Lechus,  and  a  d: 
Ciacus  succeeded  to  the  dul 
after  murdered  by  I>Hrhii».  H' 
he  had  committed  so  disturtxd  ha. 
that  the  secret  could  not  be  kepL 
known  that  be  had  mtutlered  ha 
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IpMnniny,  and  liis  sister  \'anda  de- 
■.  Niuii  aAcr  ihe  liad  been  raised 
iignty,  one  RitliOKar,  a  Teutonic 
HI  ambassador  demanding  her  in 

thraaleung  war  if  his  proposal* 
when  our  heroine  marched  in  per- 
ID  ai  the  head  of  a  uumcrous  army. 
r  Uithogar  abandoned  him  without 
nr  ;  upon  which  he  killed  himself 
id  Vanda,  having  become  enamored 
9  much  concerned  for  his  death  that 
M  romance  of  the  story  she  is  said 
ed  benelf  in  the  Vistula.  From  this 
dy  the  country  of  N'andalia  takes  its 
inlly  of  Cracus  having  thus  become 
oles  restored  tlie  raivodes  notwith- 
lat  lliey  had  formerly  suffered  from 
nnsequences  were  as  before :  the 
wd  their  power.  At  that  time  the 
i4  Moravians  had  invaded  Poland 
roiu  army,  and  were  opposed  only 
if  men.  tloweier,  one  Premislaus, 
cf,  cuotrived  a  stratagem  by  which 

forces  of  the  enemy  were  ovsr- 
br  hij  valor  was  rewarded  with  the 
''e  are  ignorant  of  the  otiier  trans- 

reien ;  but  all  historians  inform 
ed  deeply  regretted,  and  without 

Ai  several  candidates  appeared  for 
y,  and  the  Poles  determined  to  pre- 
io  a  horse  race.  Lechtis,  one  of 
rt,  being  detected  in  endeavouring 
]ue  advantage,  another  Lfchus,  a 
made  the  discovery,  was  raised  to 
1  the  former  was  put  to  death.  This 
D.  774,  and  I>echus  III.  behaved 
idom  and  moderation.  Though  he 
latialities  of  a  great  warrior,  and 
Piininions  on  the  side  of  Moravia 
I  yet  his  chief  delight  was  to  make 
ippy  by  (leace.  In  the  decline  of 
•n  a  war  with  Charlemagne,  and 
'  'ten  in  battle  with  that  monarch; 
be  died  a  natural  death.  Le- 
icecded  by  his  son  Ilecbus  IV. 
his  father's  virtues.  He  sup- 
tion  in  the  Polish  provinces, 
uired  great  reputation ;  after 
army  against  the  Greek  and 
bad  overrun  Pannonia,  and 
tbein.  Nor  was  his  valor 
in  the  baittle  than  his  clemency 
His  SOD  Popiel  I.,  who  suc- 
beais  also  the  character  of  a  vir- 
■fie  prince.  He  removed  the  scM 
t  bom  Cracow  to  Gnesna,  and  was 
his  nephew  Popiel  II.  a  minor, 
ty  was  distingui.nhed  by  cruelty, 
ambitious  and  barbarous  queen, 
twenty  uncles,  natural  sons  of 
entertainment,  and  poisoned 
bodies  being  left  unburied  were 
Foreign  enemies  took  advan- 
Icrs;  and  the  state  seemed 
of  dissolution,  when  Pi- 
duhe  in  830,  from  whom 
rtgal  dignity  were  called 
t  monarch  died  in  861, 


and  wa4  succeded  by  his  son  Ziemovitiis,  wlio 
was  (if  u  inure  warlike  disposition  than  his 
father,  and  who  first  introduced  a  regular  dis- 
cipline among  the  Polish  troops.  He  was 
victorious  in  all  his  battles  with  the  Germans 
and  Hungarians;  and  considenbly  enlarged  his 
dominions.  After  his  death  nothing  remarkable 
happened  in  Poland  till  the  time  of  Mieczislaus 
I.  who  attained  the  ducal  authority  in  964.  He 
was  born  blind,  and  continued  so  for  seven 
yean  ;  after  which  he  is  said  to  have  recovered 
Lis  sight  without  using  any  medicine;  a  circum- 
stance so  extraordinary  that  it  was  accounted  a 
miracle.  In  his  reign  the  Christian  religion  was 
introduced  into  Poland ;  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  Deborwka,daughter  totliedukeof 
Bohemia,  who  had  rejected  his  ofler,  unless  he 
would  be  baptised.  He  founded  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Gnesna  and  Cracow,  and  many  other 
sees ;  but  allowed  his  dominions  to  be  ravaged 
by  the  Kussians.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
Boleslaus  I.  the  first  king  of  Poland. 

Boleslaus  I.,  suroamed  Chrobry,  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  in  999.  He  professed  and  che- 
rished Christianity,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
valor  and  prudence.  The  emjicror  Utho  III. 
invested  him  with  the  regal  dignity;  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  Upon  this  he  affected 
»  great  deal  of  state.  It,  however,  excited  the 
envy  o(  the  duke  of  Bohemia,  who  lutd  solicited 
the  same  honor  for  himself,  and  had  been  re- 
fused. His  jealousy  was  further  excited  by  the 
connexion  between  Boleslaus  and  the  emperor, 
the  former  having  married  Rixa  the  emperor's 
niece.  Without  any  provocation,  therefore,  he 
entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
committing  every  where  dreadful  ravages.  Bo- 
leslaus immediately  marched  against  him,.and 
the  Bohemians  retired  with  precipitation.  *Bcar- 
cily  of  provisions,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  prevented  Boleslaus  at  that  time  from 
following  him  ;  but,  as  sooa  as  these  obstacles 
were  removed,  he  entered  Bohemia  a'  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army;  took  Prague  uAer  a  siegr 
of  two  years ;  and,  after  overmnu.g  the  whole 
country,  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress  of 
Wissogrod,  with  the  duke  and  his  son  Jare- 
mir ;  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  fuiTaer,  and  con- 
demned the  latter  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
From  Bohemia  Boleslaus  marched  towards  Mo- 
ravia ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  arrive  on  the  fron- 
tier than  the  whole  province  submitted  without 
a  blow.  A  civil  war  having  taken  place,  on  the 
death  of  Wolodimir,  grand  duke  ol^  Russia,  be- 
tween his  two  sons  Jarislaus  and  Suanicpolk, 
the  latter  fled  to  BolesUtu  for  assistance ;  wlio 
accordingly  sei  out  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  under  pretence  of  doing  jtistice  to  Suan- 
tepolk.  He  was  met  on  the  Dog  by  Sarislaiu  at 
the  head  of  an  army  much  aupenor  in  number 
to  his  own,  but  he  soon  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  him,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Kiovia. 
This  city  was  now  uken,  with  a  vast  tlcoMlc^ 
and  thus  Boleslaus  became  master  of  the  matwt 
pari  of  Russia  ;  whereupon  be  reinstalco  Suan- 
tepolk,  and  completely  routed  a  second  army 
brought  againtt  him  by  Janslaus.  In  return  for 
these  Aivon,  which  Boleslaus  had  conferred  on 
Suantepolk.  he  projected  nothing  less  llian  Uk 
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destruction  of  him  and  his  whole  army.  Tlie 
massacre  was  already  begun  when  Bolcslaus 
received  the  intelligence;  and,  having  already 
assembled  part  of  his  army,  fell  upon  the  trai- 
tors with  such  fury  that  thsy  were  obliged  to  fly, 
and  he  got  safe  to  Poland.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Jarislaus,  having  assembled  fresh  forces, 
pursued  the  Poles  ;  and  having  come  up  with 
thera  just  as  one-half  liad  crossed  the  river  Boris- 
thenes  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  fury.  Boles- 
laus  defended  himself  with  resolution  ;  the  Kiis- 
sians  were  entirely  put  to  the  rout,  and  a  temble 
carnage  ensued.  Trie  vistory,  hoivevcr,  though 
complete,  was  not  decisive;  for  which  reason 
Boleslaus  continued  his  retreat,  without  attempt- 
ing to  conquer  a  country  too  extensive  for  him 
to  keel)  in  subjection.  He  next  led  his  army 
into  Saxony,  plundered  the  country,  and  fixed 
the  lioiindaries  of  his  empire  at  the  Elbe  ;  where 
he  erected  two  iron  columns.  He  afterwards 
conquered  Prussia  and  Pomerania ;  and  then 
applied  himself  wholly  to  the  enacting  of  whole- 
some laws.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  tranquillity 
Jarislaus  assembled  the  most  numerous  army 
that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  llussia,  with 
which  he  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Poland. 
Boleslaus,  though  now  advanced  in  years, 
marched  out  against  his  adversaries,  and  met 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes,  where  he 
gained  another  signal  victory.  Many  thousand 
prisoners  were  taken,  whom  Boleslaus  releajsed 
upon  very  easy  conditions.  Tliis  well  timed 
clemency  produced  such  a  happy  effect,  that 
the  Russians  voluntarily  submitted  to  hus  juris- 
diction, and  again  became  his  subjects.  He 
died  In  1025,  after  having  vastly  eiilended  his 
dominions.  Boleslaus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mieciislaus  11.,  but  he  possessetl  none  of 
the  great  qualities  of  his  father,  being  indolent 
and  debauched.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
the  Russians,  Bohemians,  and  Moravians,  re- 
volted. However,  as  the  spirit  and  discipline 
introduced  by  Boleslaus  still  remained  in  the 
army,  Mieczislaus  found  no  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing them  again  to  obedience :  afier  which, 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  voluptuousness,  he 
was  seized  with  a  frenzy,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  1034.  The  bad  conduct  of  Uiis  prince 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  his 
sou  Casimir.  Instead  of  electing  him  king,  the 
people  chose  Rixa  his  mother  queen  regent. 
.She  proved  tyrannical,  and  so  partial  to  her 
countrymen,  the  Germans,  that  a  rebellion  en- 
sued, and  she  was  forced  to  fly  to  Germany, 
whither  she  had  sent  Boleslaus's  vast  treasure. 
In  consequence  of  her  bad  behaviour  and  expul- 
sion, Casimir  was  driven  out  of  the  kiDgdoni  ; 
and,  a  civil  war  taking  place,  many  pretenders  to 
the  crown  appeared.  To  the  miseries  occa- 
sioned by  thb  were  added  those  of  foreign 
war  both  with  the  Bohemians  and  Kussians. 
In  llie  niidsl  of  these  accumulated  distresses, 
(lasimir  was  loudly  called  fur,  and  his  election 
to  the  throne  re.solved  on.  After  some  search, 
he  was  discovered  in  Fiance,  where  he  had  as- 
sumed the  monastic  habit.  A  dispensation 
Vicing  (iblained,  his  return  was  celebrated  with 
joy  by  all  ranks ;  and  he  was  crowned  at  Gnesna, 
by    the    primate,   with    great   suleniiiity        He 


proved  a  virtuous  tnd  pacific  pr 
pressed  the  banditti,  restored  order, 
marriage  with  the  pnncuss  Mary,  ti 
duke  of  Russia,  all  differences  with 
were  terminated.  T)i«  kingdom 
during  his  rcigu,  and  became  more 
from  the  wisdom  and  subility  of  the 
iration  than  it  could  tf  '•  ■  -  by  ni 
ries.     After  a  liappv  vieea 

died  much  beloved  ai... 

By  the  administration  of  Casimir, 
dom  required  sufficient  strength  la 
several  successive  wars.  Boleslaus  D 
of  Casimir,  an  enlerpnsing  and  ralial 
succeeded  to  the  throne  :  and  tbic* 
princes,  expelled  from  their  own 
took  refuge  at  his  court.  Tliese  we 
son  of  Briteslaiis,  duke  of  Boheq 
brother  to  the  king  of  Huniriry, 
duke  of  Kiovia,  eldest  sun  lo  .li| 
Russia.  The  duke  of  Bohei 
consequences  of.Jacomir's  estai 
army,  and,  without  any  dec! 
inarched  through  the  Hcrcynian 
Silesia,  and  laid  waste  the  froni 
Boleslaus  marched  against  him  wttb' 
inferior  force  ;  but  by  his  superior 
rounded  his  adverxaiy  in  a  wood, 
him  to  the  greatest  distress.  In  tbis< 
the  duke  sent  proposals  for 
which  were  rejected  with  disdain  bjr 
upon  which  the  former  ord 
kindled  in  his  camp,  as  if  he  di 
nuc  there,  escaped  in  the  night, 
sued  him,  but  in  vain;  »o  he  rrt 
ravaging  the  frontiers  of  Nlpravia. 
year  he  entered  Bohemia  with  a  n 
but  the  duke  submitted  to  such 
thought  proper  to  impose.  lo 
was  not  forgotten,  after  which  he  di 
march  towards  Hungary,  to  assist 
ing  that  country,  at  tlie  head  of  a 
he  seized  the  king,  who  sooD  aftar 
broken  heart ;  so  that  Bela  sa( 
throne  without  farthtr 
victorie.s,  however,  1  ■ 
ing  Zaslaus,  began  i<-  >.,,...,  v^f 
whole  of  his  doniioion  to  hii 
his  queen,  as  well  as  of  his 
.Tarislaus's  sister.  Having 
a  very  numerous  and  well 
entered  the  ducliy  of  Kiom, 
opposed  by  W  issesluus,  who 
sovereignty.  Boleslaus,  how- 
advance  ;  and  the  Russian  pi 
dated  by  the  nuinlicr  and 
enemies,  deserted  his  own  li 
privately;  upon  which  bis 
The  inhabitants  of  Kiovia  ninr 
assistance  SuantosUiii!  and  U 
there  of  Wisseslaus ;  but  the** 
Uie  part  of  mediators,  pi 
inhabitants  from  Zaslaus  tbtir 
With  the  same  fociUty  the  two 
all  the  other  doniiiiiooi 
only  one  city  venturing  In 
was  soon  icduccd.  But  m  the 
king  of  HiinKary  dying,  a  re«aU 
the  two  sons  of  liela  wera 
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of  their   dominion;.     Tliis    Boleslaus 

^beard  th;ui  he  marched  into  Hungary; 

_'  the  bare  terror  of  his  name,  he  re-esla- 

'tnnouillity.     While   iWia   was   accora- 

Zwlatu   wa5   again   driven   from   his 

«,  all  the  conquests  formerly  made  were 

and   Suanloslaus  and  Uszevold    rendered 

powerful  than  ever.    Tlie  king,  however, 

I  diiciincerted  their  measures.     He  ravaged 

atine*  of  Liis.-ic  and  Chelm,  reduced  the 

t  city  of  Wolyn,  and  transported  the  booty 

The  campaign  was   finished   by  a 

wnh  Uszevold,  which  proved  so  bloody 

j  ihoagii   Boleilaus  was  victorious,  his  army 

I  miwh  weakened,  and  he  could  not  pursue 

quests.     In  winter  he  made  numerous 

i;  and   returning  in  spring   to  Kiova   re- 

u,   after   several    desperate   attacks,   by 

but.  instead  of  treating  the  inhabitants 

ntiellyi  he   commended  their   valor,  and 

'  prohibited  his  tro<)ps  from  pillaging  or 

llicm:  distributing  provisions   among 

I  wttli  the  utmost  liberality.     But   this  cle- 

I  wa.1  followed  by  a  great  disaster.     Kiovia 

I  mo'it  dissolute,  as  well  as  the  richest 

north,  and   the  king  and  all  his  sol- 

tbemsclves  up  to  the  dissipations  of 

The  Polish   wom?n,  exa'^perated  at 

is  having  been  seven  yeart  absent, 

I  to  have  proved  almoBt  universally  un- 

1  hr  pltect  was  a   general    desertion, 

I  Botnlmis  saw  himself  left  almost  alone  m 

1  of  Kussia.     A  civil  war  now  ensued; 

I  •hf M    :'  '  ;\ed  with   the  few  rr- 

'1  by  an  army  of  Rus- 

.iiun.iiiv    rettored    the   public 

To  add  to  the  caltmities  of  this   un- 

kingdom,  the   schisms  which   for  some 

ul  prevailed  in  the  church  of  Home  found 

wa}  iiiio    Poland.     The   matter   came  at 

llo  be  a  contentioo  for  wealth  and  power 

the  king  and  clergy.     This  soon  gave 

I  lo  bloodshed  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Cra- 

tcred  in  his  cithedral  while  per- 

tbe  focerdotnl  duties.     Tliis  and  other 

■  a  short  lime  brought  on  the  signal 

«f  ihe  clergy.     Pope  Gregory   \  If. 

out   the    most    dreadful   anathemas 

I  king,  released  his  siibJecLs  from  their 

deprived  him  of  the  tiilcj  of  sove- 

laid  the  kinv^dom  under  a  general 

To  this  terrible  sentence   lioicslaus 

ed  his  authority,  and  tried  to  recal 

•hich  had  fomierly  rendered  him  >o 

bil*.     Conspiracies  were  formed  against 

i  tbr  wliole  kingdom  became  a  scene  of 

He    fled    therefore    with    his    son 

into   Hungary:  but   here  also  the 

of  Ihe  clergy  parsued  him,  nor  did 

I  petMCuiiDg  him  till  he  was  brought 

bla   end.     Some   wriicis   stale  that 

I  ■ranirr»d  oy  the  clergy  as  he  was  huni- 

^Mbers   that  he  killed  himo'lf  in  daspair; 

'  vjthor  tells  n>  that  he  wandi-red  about 

woods  of  Hungary,  and  was  at  last  killed 

^dcrourrd    by   dogs.     Thi:   il<Nlriiclion    of 

•M  nut  sufficient  to  allay  the  papal 

M.     It  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom 

Mieczislaus,  the  son  of  BolrsUn.-, 


vvas  mil  suffered  to  ascend  the  tluone;  abd  tlie 
kingdonn  continued  uiiiler  the  iiiivnlicl  which 
could  be  removed  only  by  the  force  of  gohl. 
Besides  the  tax  called  I'eter  pence,  new  imposi- 
tions were  added  of  the  most  oppressive  nature-, 
till  at  length  the  pontilT,  having  satiated  his 
avarice  and  impoverished  the  country,  consented 
that  Uladislaus,  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  should  be  raised  lo  the  sovereignty 
with  the  title  of  duke.  This  prince  being  of  a 
meek  disposition,  wiih  little  ambition,  acquiesceil 
in  the  will  of  the  po))e,  accepted  the  terms 
offered,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Itome.  The  in- 
terdict was  now  removed,  but  all  his  endeavours 
to  recover  the  regal  dignity  proved  fruitless ; 
the  pope  having,  in  conjunction  with  llie  em- 
peror of  Germany,  conferred  that  honor  on  Ihe 
duke  of  Bohemia.  Uussia  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  late  civil  disturbances  to  tlirow  off  the 
yoke ;  and  this  revolt  drew  after  it  the  revolt  of 
Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  other  provinces.  The 
smaller  provinces,  however,  were  soon  reduced ; 
but  the  duke  had  no  sooner  returned  lo  Poland 
than  they  again  rcbelleil,  and  hid  their  families 
in  impenetrable  forests.  L'ladislaus  niar<.'lied 
against  ihem  with  a  considerable  army  ;  bul  was 
entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  return  back 
with  diitgrace.  Next  year,  however,  be  had 
better  fortune ;  and,  having  led  against  ihem  a 
more  numerous  army,  they  submitted,  and  de- 
livered Tip  the  ring-leaders  of  the  revolt.  No 
sooner  were  the  Pomeranians  reduced  than 
civil  dissensions  look  place.  Sbigneus,  the  son 
of  Uladislaus  by  a  concubine,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  the  discontenlea  nobility,  to 
subvert  his  father's  government,  and  dispute  the 
title  of  Uoleslaus  to  the  succession.  The  war 
was  termiialed  by  the  defeat  and  captiviiy  of 
Sbigneus;  who  uas  at  first  confined,  bul  after- 
wards released,  on  condition  that  he  should  join 
his  father  in  punishing  the  palatine  of  Cracow. 

Before  ihis  could  be  done  the  palatine  effected 
a  reconciliation  with  the  duke;  with  which  the 
young  priuces  Veing  displeased,  a  war  took 
place  between  tbeiu  and  their  father.  At  last 
the  palatine  of  Cracow  was  banishe<I  and  the 
princes  submitted  ;  after  which  L'ladislaus,  hav- 
ing chastised  the  Prussians  and  Pomerani.ins,  who 
had  acaio  revolted,  died  in  1103,  the  lifly-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  1'l.idi^laus  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Dole^Uus  III.,  who  divided  the  domi- 
nions equally  betwixt  his  brother  Sbigneus 
and  himself.  The  former,  being  dLssatixfieil 
with  his  share,  raised  several  cabals,  and  a 
civil  war  was  fur  some  lime  only  prevent- 
ed by  the  good  ot^ces  of  tlie  primate ;  but  at 
la.>t  Sbigneus,  havine  >tirred  up  the  Botiemiaus, 
Saxons,  and  Mur.n.ini,  against  Lis  brother, 
made  such  formidalile  preparations  as  threatened 
the  conquest  of  all   Poland.     I'  '    '  biiiig 

unprovided  with  forces  to  o|ipi'  rmi- 

dable  (rawer,  had  recourse  In  ili'  and 

llunganaos;  who  reatlily  etnbi.<<>  !  ii  .  i  ,tutc. 
The  event  was,  tlial  Sbigucus  «■  .-•;■  iy  div 
feated,  and  might  ca»ily  liave  b.  ■  m  ■  :  l  .:■  d  to 
surrender  hinuclf  at  discretion,  ii.ul  i<"i  Holr- 
slaus  left  hiro  in  quiet  posst.'ssioii  of  ihe  duchy 
of  Maiovia,  ti  mainlain  hiimrlf  suitably  to  hu 
dignity.    Thu  kindness  the  ui.gntefjl  Sligneus 
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re|)aid  by  fnlerini?  into  another  conspiracy ; 
until,  the  plot  b«tng  discovered,  he  was  seized, 
banished,  and  declared  a  traitor  if  ever  he  set 
fool  again  in  Poland.  The  Pomeranians,  how. 
ever,  armed  in  his  behalf;  but  he  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  again  banished.  Almost  all 
the  nobility  now  solicited  the  king  to  put  such 
an  ungrateful  traitor  to  death :  this  generous 
prince,  however,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  yet 
done,  look  him  back  to  Poland,  and  appointed 
him  a  maintenance  suitable  to  his  rank.  Bole- 
slaus  was  scarcely  freed  from  the  intri|,iie»of  his 
brother,  when  he  found  himself  in  greater  dan- 
ger than  ever  from  the  ambition  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  He  had  attacked  the  king  of  llun- 
gary,  with  whom  Boleslaus  was  in  close  alliance, 
and  from  whom  he  had  received  assistance  when 
in  great  distress  himself.  The  king  of  Poland 
determined  to  assist  bb  friend,  and  therefore 
made  a  powerful  diversion  in  Bohemia,  where 
he  repeatedly  defeated  the  Imperialists;  upon 
which  the  latter  were  ordered  to  ravage  Silesia, 
and  even  entered  Poland,  where  they  laid  siege 
to  Lubusz ;  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprize.  However  they  were  not  dis- 
couraged, but  penetrated  siill  farther  into  Po- 
land, and  were  laying  waste  all  before  them, 
when  the  superior  skill  of  Boleslaus  compelled 
them  to  retire  without  coming  to  action.  Tliis 
soon  brought  on  a  peace,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  marriage  between  Boleslaus  and  the  emper- 
or's jister.  In  short,  Boleslaus  III.  might  have 
equalled  his  ancestor,  Boleslaus  I.,  in  glory,  had 
he  not  been  imposed  upon  by  a  Hungarian, 
whom  in  1135  he  made  governor  of  Wislica,  a 
strong  town  on  the  Nida,  which  he  belniyed  to 
the  Russians.  Boleslaus,  enraged,  made  war 
upon  the  Russians,  by  whom  he  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  by  this  di'igrace  was  so  much 
afflicted  that  he  died  soon  after,  having  reigned 
thirty-six  years. 

Boleslaus,  by  his  will,  left  his  dominions 
equally  divided  among  his  four  sons.  Uladis- 
laus,  the  eldest,  had  th^  provinces  of  Cracow, 
Sirad,  Lencici,  Silesia,  and  Pomeranhi.  Boles- 
laus, the  second  son,  the  palatinates  of  Culm 
and  Cujava,  with  the  duchy  of  MaJovia.  The 
palatinates  of  Kaleszh  and  Posnania  fell  to  Miec- 
zislaus,  the  third  son ;  and  to  Henry,  the  fourth, 
were  assigned  those  of  Lublin  and  Sandomir. 
Casimir,  the  youngest  child,  then  an  infant  in 
the  cradle,  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  By 
the  will  of  the  late  duke,  all  the  brothers  were 
obliged  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Uladislaus, 
who  was  declared  duke  of  all  Poland.  The  har- 
mony of  the  princes  was  first  disturbed  by  the 
ambition  of  Christina,  the  wife  of  lUadislaus, 
who  assembled  the  states,  and  made  a  long 
speech,  showing  the  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  a  |>artition  of  the  ducal  dominions  among 
so  many.  Having  thus  induced  the  nobility  to 
declare  on  his  siide,  she  first  drove  Boleslaus 
out  of  his  terrltorius ;  next  marching  against 
Henry,  she  dispossessed  him  also,  forcing  both 
to  take  refuge  with  Mieczislaus  in  Fosnania, 
where  all  the  three  brothers  were  b^siesod.  Se- 
veral of  the  nobility  interposed,  and  used  all  their 
inlluence  to  cffetl  a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain. 
UUdislaus   insisted   that   the  bwieged   pnnces 


should  surrender  at  discretion.  Thus  diivalg 
despair,  the  brothers  sallied  oat,  and  altadhlj 
the  duke's  army  with  such  impetootity  tlatf 
obtained  a  compi  etc  victory,  and  took  all  hist 
gage.  The  broil  ier»  improved  their  »i<.io«y,l 
laid  siege  to  Crricow.  The  Russians,  who  I 
assisted  Uladislaus  at  first,  now  entirciv  ; 
doned  hira,  and  evacuated  PoUnd,  i 
him  to  shut  himself  up  in  Cracow}! 
the  inhabitants  I  title  disposed  to 
he  retired  into  Gprmanv  to  solicit 
from  his  wife's  fnends.  "This  they  i 
in  the  mean  tin»e  Cracow  sur 
fortunate  UladisUus  was  fomully  ( 
his  brother  Boletlaas  raised  to  Uw  t 
thorily, 

Boleslaus  IV.  began  his  admin 
an  act  of  genero  lity  to  Uladialani,  to  ' 
gave  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  which  thus  ' 
rated  from  Poland,  and  has  never  sin 
annexed  to  it.     This  had  no  other  i 
Uladijilaus  than  putting  him  intoi 
raise  fresh  disturbances  ;  for  he  now  ] 
the    emperor  Conr;ide   to   invade 
Boleslaus  so  harassed  and  fiktigoed  I 
he  was  obliged  in  a  short  time  to  nvi 
own  country ;  and  for  some  years 
joyed  profound  tranquillity.   During  tUsI 
Henry  entered  on  a  crusade,  by  whkk  ( 
cured  extraordinary  fame,  but  lost  all  I ' 
Soon  afler  his  return  Poland  was  inv 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.    The  i 
the  Imperialists  was  to  great  that  Boll 
his  brothers  did  mil  think  proper  to  < 
in   the    field ;    but  contented    then 
(nitting  off  the   convoys,  placing   ai 
and  hara-ssing  them  on  their  march 
view  the  three  brothers  divided  their  I 
desolated  the  country  before  the  enet 
the  emperor  on  advancing  could  n<4 1 
was  at  last  reduce<l  to  such  a  situatit 
could  neither  go  ftirward  nor  retieaL 
on  this  was  invited  to  the  German 
treaty  was  soon  ajrreed  u|>oa,  wlildk 
firmed  by  a  marriage  between  Ad 
to  the  emperor,  and   Mieczislaus  du 
nania.     Boleslaus,  having  thus  escap 
danger,  determines!  to  attempt  the  i 
Prussia.  Having  unexpectedly  inradfrfti 
try  with  a  numerous  army,  be  sue 
enterprise;  great  numbers  of  infidcU* 
verted,   and   many  churcbe*   set   up: 
sooner  was  Boleslaus  gone  than  the  in 
returned  to  their  ptgnnism.     I'pon  I' 
laus  again  came  ag^iinsi  them  with  ■ 
power ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  aoa» 
lives  whom  he  had  raised  to  poitt  of  I 
army  was  led  into  defiles,  and  ala 
cut  off;  Boleslaus  and  Miecxulaoa  i 

rt  difficulty.    This  mitfortiiM  < 
,    another.    The  children  of 
claim  to  all  the  PoUib  tloaiBii 
been  possesied  by  tlMtr  hlfaer,  nd  «■■ 
ported   by    a    great  nnmber   «t    " 
Poles,  and  German  autiliarie».     Bol 
able  to  withstand   hi*  enemici  by 
recourse  to   negociaonn.     An  MstuiMy  •(< 
stales  was  held,  befiire  which  the  doki  m  M| 
refuted  the  cUiou  g|'  Um  dtatfmi  of  UMWM 
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il  w»  almost  unanimously  voted  that  they 
kiadled  an  unjust  war ;  and,  to  take  nway 
pretence  for  renewing  the  civil  discords  of 
,  they  were  a  second  time  invested  with 
I  duchy  of  Silesia.  AAer  this,  Boleslaus  ap- 
I  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  government  at 
I  till  bb  death,  which  happened  in  1 174. 
t  tlate  now  raised  his  brother  Mieciislaus 
I  ducal  throne ;  but  the  moment  he  ceased 
>  a  subject,  he  became  a  tvTant,  and  a  slave 
it  every  vice ;  in  consequence  of  which 

■  deposed,  and  his  brother  Casimir  elected. 
'  waj  a  prince  of  the  greatest  justice  and 

Dce ;  he  redressed  grievances,  suppressed 
at  imposts,  and  assembled  a  general 
m  which  it  was  proposed  to  rescue  the 
at)  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility.  This 
less  difficult  than  had  been  imagined  : 
.  nobility  were  influenced  by  the  example  of 
I  aoren.-iKn,  they  immediately  granted  all  that 
I  require«i ;  and,  to  secure  this  declaration  in 
r  of  the  peasants,  the  archbishop  of  Gnesna 
1  uaihemas  against  those  who  should  en- 
ar  to  regain  the  privileges  which  they  had 
renounced ;  and  the  acts  of  the  diet  were 
I  to  Rome,  where  they  were  confirmed 
\tk»  p>pe.  Finally,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
" ,  Casimir  proposed  to  resign  the  sovereignty 
~~or  of  his  brother.    To  this  the  states  re- 

■  the  roost  peremptory  manner:  they  de- 
I  lim  never  more  to  mention  the  subject, 

[  akould  be  under  the  necessity  both  of  de- 
ita  and  excluding  his  brother,  who,  they 
ained,  should  never  more  have  the  do- 
I  of  Poland.  Casimir,  however, was  so  much 
1  at  the  account  of  his  brother's  misfor. 
t  he  tried  every  metliod  to  relieve  him, 
I  connived  at  the  arts  practised  by  some 
I  noblemen  to  restore  him.  By  a  •in- 
HMKMity,  be  facilitated  the  reduction  of 
md  Lower   Coland,  where  Mieczislaus 
1  have  lived  in  peace  and  splendor,  had  not 
bart  been  incapable  of  feeling  kindness. 
toence  was,  that  he  used  all  his  art  to 
^  his  brother  tlie  whole  of  Poland,  and 
By  conquered  the    provinces  of  Mazovia 
I  CujtTa  ;  but  of  these  he  was  soon  dispos- 
Atttt  this  he  made  another  attempt,  on 
•ico  of  a  report  that  Casimir  had   been  poi- 
*  ia  Ml  expedition  into  liussia.     He  sur- 
'  the  city  of  Ciacow ;  but  the  city  refused 
nder,  and  his  hopes  were  entirely  blasted 
( the  return  of  Casimir  himself;  who,  with  nn- 
Jlelrd  magnanimity  intreated  peace  of  him. 
laal  action  of  this  amiable  prince  was  the 
1  of  Hunia,  which  he  effected  rather  by 
I  npolation  of  his  wisdom  and  generosity  than 
llMMe   barbarians  voluntarily   sub- 
to  a  prince  so  fiuned  for  his  benevolence 
I  humanity.     Soon  after  his  return  he  died 
L'neow,  lamented  as  the  best  prince  in  every 
I  who  had  hitherto  filled  the  throne. 

•  fi  one  son,  named  I.echus,  an  in- 
•  slates,  dreading  the  consequences 
1  Dinmniy,  hesitated  at  appointing  him  sove- 
At  la«t,  however,  I^echos  was  nominated, 
'  dirau((h  the  interest  be  had  obtained  by 
I  of  his  father's  virtues.    Tlie  con- 
what  might  hare  beei  eipectcd. 


Mieczislaus  formed  an  alliance  against  him  with 
the  duVes  of  Opelen,  Pomerania,  and  Breslau  ; 
and,  having  raised  all  the  men  in  Lower  Poland 
that  could  bear  anus,  took  the  road  to  Cracow 
with  a  numerous  army.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Mozgarva ;  in  which 
both  sides  were  so  much  weakened  that  they 
were  forced  to  retire.  Mieczislaus  whs  first  ready 
for  action,  and  therefore  had  the  advantage ; 
however,  he  tliought  proper  to  employ  artifice 
rather  than  force ;  having,  therefore,  attempted 
in  vain  to  corrupt  the  guardians  of  Lechus,  be 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  duchess  dowager 
his  mother.  To  her  he  represented  the  miseries 
which  would  ensue  from  her  refusal  of  the  con- 
ditions he  proposed.  He  stipulated  to  adopt 
Lechus  and  Coniade,  her  sons,  for  his  own  ;  to 
surrender  the  province  of  Cujava  for  t}ieir  sup- 
port ;  and  to  declare  ihem  heirs  to  all  his  domi- 
nions. The  principal  nobility  opposed  this 
accommodation,  but  it  was  accepted  by  the 
duchess ;  and  Mieczislaus  was  once  more  put 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  after  having  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  execute  the  treaty.  But  it  was 
a  maxim  with  him  that  a  sovereign  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  keep  his  oath  than  while  be  dare  not 
break  it.  Having  obtained  power,  he  soon  acted 
as  if  no  treaty  with  the  duchess  had  subsisted. 
On  this,  the  duchess,  perceiving  herself  duped, 
formed  a  strong  parly;  Mieczislaus  was  dnven 
out  of  Cracow,  and  almost  reduced  to  his  fonner 
circumstances,  when  he  produced  a  variance 
between  the  duchess  and  the  palatine  of  Cracow, 
and  once  more  regained  possession  of  tliat  dis- 
trict, but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  prosperitv,  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  his  iniem{>etance ;  so  that  Lechus 
was  restored  in  1206.  The  government  of  Lechus 
II.  was  altogether  most  unfortunate.  In  his  time 
the  Tartars  made  an  irruption,  and  committed 
every  where  the  most  cruel  ravages;  they  came 
at  last  to  an  engagement  with  the  Poles,  assisted 
by  the  Russians;  and,  after  an  obstinate  and 
dreadful  conflict,  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
This  incursion,  however,  terminated  precipi- 
tately ;  for  they  retired  just  as  the  whole  kingdom 
was  ready  to  submit ;  but  the  devastations  they 
had  committed  produced  a  famine,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  a  pestilence  that  depopulated 
the  whole  country.  In  this  unhappy  situation 
of  affairs,  Lechus  was  murdered  by  his  subjects 
as  he  was  bathing.  A  civil  war  took  place  aAer 
his  death ;  and  the  history  for  some  lime  is  so 
confused  that  it  is  difhcult  to  say  who  was  his 
succeaeor.  During  this  anarchy  the  Ta.tars 
made  a  second  irruption,  and  were  advancing  to 
the  capital  when  tbey  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  by  the  palatine  of 
Cracow.  The  power  of  the  enemy,  bowever. 
wa«  not  broken ;  next  year  they  relumed,  kua 
committed  incredible  barbarities.  Tbey  were 
returning,  laden  with  spoil,  when  the  palalme 
again  fell  upon  them,  but  after  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement he  was  defeate<l ;  the  nohility  now  fird 
into  Hungary,  and  the  peasants  soii>:lii  an  osyliitn 
among  rocks  and  forests.  Ciacow,  being  left 
defenceless,  was  taken,  pillaged,  and  burnt ;  af- 
ter which  the  Tartars  desolated  Silesia  and  Mo- 
ravia, dertraying  Bialaa  and  other  cities.  Nor 
did  Hungary  eacape  Uwir  barbarity;  the  king 
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^re  buttle  to  the  Turtari,  but  was  defeated  with 
vast  slaughter,  his  capital  laid  in  ashes,  and 
above  100,000  of  his  subjects  massacred.  No- 
thing could  withstand  the  prodii^ious  numbers  of 
this  new  enemy,  and  the  fury  with  which  ihey 
fought.  On  the  frontier»  of  Hungary  they  fixed 
their  hend-quartcrs ;  and  spread  their  deraslations 
on  every  side  with  a  celerity  and  success  that 
threatened  the  destruction  of  every  neighbouring 
kingdom. 

In  this  dreadful  situation  was  Poland  when 
Bolc'slaus  v.,  sumamed  the  Chaste,  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty.  He  was  opposed  by  his  un- 
cle Conrade  the  brother  of  Lechus,  who  was  pro- 
voked at  becoming  the  subject  of  his  own  nephew. 
Having  assembled  a  powerful  army,  Conrade 
[gained  possession  of  Cracow  ;  assumed  the  title 
I  of  duke  of  Poland  ;  and  might  possibly  have 
kept  possession  of  the  throne,  had  not  his  ava- 
rice and  pride  equally  offended  the  nobility  and 
peasants,  who  unanimously  invited  lioleslaus 
from  Hungary,  to  come  and  head  the  insurrection 
which  now  took  place.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
joyfully  received  into  the  capital;  but  Conrade 
headed  a  powerful  party  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  were  first  by 
him  called  into  Poland.  Conrade,  however, 
was  defeated  in  two  pitched  battle.s,  and  forced 
to  live  in  a  private  situation;  though  he  never 
ceased  to  harass  his  nephew.  0(  tlie  reign  of 
Boleslaus  we  have  little  account,  except  that  he 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  continency,  and  im- 
posed the  same  on  tiis  wife ;  that  he  founded 
nenr  forty  monasteries;  and  died  after  a  long 
reign  in  1279  ;  havmg  adopted  Lechus  duke  of 
Cujavia,  and  procured  a  confirmation  of  bis 
choice  by  the  people.  The  reign  of  lechus  HI. 
was  one  continued  scene  of  foreign  aiid  domes- 
tic trouble.  On  his  accession  he  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  Russia  and  Lithua- 
nin,  assisted  by  the  Tartars ;  whom,  however, 
lie  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  kingdom ;  but  civil  dissensions  took 
place  soon  after,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  Lechus  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Hungary.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cracow  alone  remained  firm  in 
'  their  duty ;  and  they  were  at  last  relieved  by 
I.cchus  at  the  liead  of  an  Hungarian  army,  who 
defeated  ttie  rebels,  and  restored  to  his  kingdom 
a  legitimate  government.  He  had  scarcely  reas- 
cended  the  throne  when  the  united  forces  of  the 
Russians,  Tartars,  and  Lithuanians,  made  a  se- 
cond irruption  into  Poland,  and  desolated  the 
country,  llieir  forces  were  rendered  more  ter- 
rible by  their  having  along  wiih  them  a  vast 
number  of  large  dogs  trained  to  war-  Lechus, 
however,  with  an  army  much  inferior,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Soon  after  this  he  died, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  warlike  and  wise,  but 
unfortunate  prince. 

A  civil  war  once  more  ensued  ;  and  the  affairs 
of  the  slate  continued  in  a  declining  condition, 
ti!!  1V96,  wlitii  Preinislaus,  then  duke,  resumed 
the  liile  of  kini;.  In  1305  I'ladislaus  Locticus, 
who  bad  Seized  the  throne  in  1.300,  and  afterwards 
been  driven  out,  was  agiiin  restored.  The  first 
transaction  of  his  reign  was  a  war  with  the  Teu- 
tonic kni;;hl<,  who  had  i»iir(>ed  the  greater  part 
M  Pomernma.     They  had  biun  •elllcU  in  the  ter- 


ritory of  Culm  by  Conrade  duke  of  Hum 
soon  extended   their  dominion  ov.^t  llM 
bouring    provinces,  and,  having   obtai^ 
session    of    Dantzic,    massacred    a   n*l 
Pomeranian    gentlemen   in    cold    olooq 
knights  were  ordered  by  the  pope  to  ] 
their  conquests :    b  it   they    set   at  14 
thunders.      The  king  first  marched  ag 
marquis  of  Brandenburgh,  because  h« 
tended  to  sell  the  right  of  those  countc 
Teutonic  knights.     Uladislaus  next   la 
the  territory  of  Culm ;   and,  though  op 
the  forces  of  the  marquis,  the  knii;ht^ 
duke  of  Maiovia,  obtained  the   victc*] 
decisive  battles.     Had  he  improved  tlifl 
tages  he  might  easily  have  exterminated! 
order,  but  he  concluded  a  treaty  uodct 
diation  of  the  kings  of  llung-.try  and 
In  a  fi:w  months  he  was  conriiiced  of  tl 
of  the  knights ;  for  they  not  only  refus 
cuate  Pomerania  as  had  been  stipulated 
deavourcd  to  extend  their  usurpations, 
laus,  enraged  at  this,  took  the  field  a  tt 
and   gave  them  battle  with  such  sua 
4000  knights  were  left  dead  on   the  ( 
30,000  auxiliaries  killed  or  taken  prisoi 
ter  this   he  spent  the   remainder    of  I 
tranquillity. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Caa 
sumamed  the  Great,  who  subdued  th4 
of  Russia  Nigra  in  a  single  campaign.^ 
turned  his  arms  against  Mazovia;  oit 
duchy,  and  annexed  it  as  a  province  tol 
crown ;  after  which  he  applied  himself 
tic  aflairs.  The  only  vice  with  w| 
charged  is  inconlinency ;  but  eveo 
clergy  declared  to  be  a  venial  sin,  al 
pensaled  by  his  other  virtues.  Cu 
succeeded  tiy  his  nephew  Lewis  kiii| 
gary ;  who,  perceiving  a  coldness  in 
towardshira,  left  Poland  soonaAerhisd 
committing  the  government  to  tlie  hn 
mother  Elizabeth.  Poland  at  this  tiio^ 
was  too  much  distracted  to  b*  govW 
woman.  The  country  was  over-nin  will 
who  committed  the  most  horrid  disorda 
likewise  invaded  by  the  Lithuanians ;  I 
province  of  Russia  Nigra  revolted; 
kingdom  was  filled  universally  with  li 
The  Poles  could  not  bear  to  sec  th( 
filled  with  Hungarian  garrisons;  and  M 
sage  to  the  king,  reproaching  hun  with  h 
of  them.  On  this  I>ewii  raised  a  nurod 
to  subdue  their  spirit.  His  fir^l  opera) 
directed  against  the  Russians  ;  whom  h[| 
to  subjection.  Then  he  turned  his  arri 
the  Lithuanians,  and,  driving  them  (M 
kingdom,  re-established  tranquillity, 
death  Hedwiga,  daughter  of  Canmir,' 
claimed  queen  ;  she  married  .In^^llo.  4 
of  Lithuania,  who  was  now  C"  ^ 

nity,  and  baptised  by  tlie  t  4i 

In  consequence  the  duiliN  til  1  :  :  >^ 
as  the  vast  provinces  "(  S;ii<i..  rii  la 
Nigra,  became  an'  -  '  ■  ■  '  ,■.l)^^ 
This  excited  the  \-  .    V.  ,1 

whdwerc  sensibk  1  ■■  i  ■  ■  >> 

dcrtake  the  reduction  ol 
therefore,  two  armies  u. 
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|of  the  duchy,  which  thoy  penetrated,  laving 

I  the  cuimtry.  Aii  !<oun  ss  he  heard  of  these 

,  UUdislnuj  raised  an  army,  the  command 

bch  he  coniniitted  to  his  brother  SkirKello, 

ilefeated  the  knights,  and  obli^^ed  them  to 

on   thpir  conquests.     In    the  ineun    time 

|»laus    marched    into  the    Higher    Poland, 

Wiu  under  many  petty  tyrants ;  the  pala- 

Foiini.i   iu   mrticular  bad  distinguished 

elf  by  his  rebellious  practices ;  but  he  was 

'  iciy    defcilcil    by    I'ladislaus,    and     the 

I  country  reduced  to  oltcdience. 

ring   secured   the   tranquillity  of  Pulaod, 

I  Tisited  Lithuania,  with  a  great  num- 

I  e\efgy,  to  convert  his  pagan  subjects. 

'  cted.but  left  the  care  oftheduchy  to  his 

rgello,  a  man  of  a  cruel,  haughty  dis- 

C'iating  with  him  his  cousin  Vitowda, 

'  of  a  very  contrary  character.     The  bar- 

I  of  Skiniello  soon  obliged   this  prince  to 

"ii2e  aroone  the  Teutonic  knights,  whom 

;;ih  joined  in  invading  the  country.     As 

tver,    as    an    opportuni'y  offered,  he 

accommodaiiun  with  the  king,  who 

I  CO  him  the  entire  government,     lie 

l»  repair  the  calamities  which   tlie 

id  occasioned ;  but  his  impetuous  va- 

1  him  at  last  to  engage  in  a  war  with 

>lhe  lireat,  and  he  encountered  nnarmy 

►  Tartars  under  Kdiga,  Tamerlane's  lieii- 

I  only  a  tenth  part  of  their  number.  The 

Bnued  for  a  whole  day  ;  but  at  last  \'i- 

Dg  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  broke  \\\i 

'i  with  prodigious slaugtiter,  and  cnine 

la  defeat.    During  the  absence  of  \  i- 

k  Teutonic  knights  had  penetrated  into 

on  his  return  he  attacked   and  de- 

•■  .■  an   irruption  into  Livonia. 

Ipy   a  long  series  of  wars 

...!  PrusMii,  in  which  I'ladis- 

If  took  the  fi«.lil.     He  jicnelratrd  imo 

ok  several  towns,   and  was  advancing 

tjbury,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Prussian 

>ho    determincil    to  hazard    a   li.itile. 

lengagvment  heg-.in  t)ie  I'oles  were  dc- 

'  their  auxiliaries,  but  the  courage  anil 

^•f  the  kin;;  so  animated  them,  that,  af\er 

ate  Will',  iliey  obtained  a  complcic  vic- 

■■mar  4o,0<X)  of  the  enemy  bcin^  killed  in 

Hd.  anti    30,<KM)  taken  prisoners.     I  ladis- 

k<d  a  peace  ufKm  easier  terms  than 

I  bad  any  reason  to  expect.      Hut 

of  the  tn?aty  soon  occasioned  a 

hoslitities,  and  I  hidislaiis  would  now 

I  no  tenni ;  until  the  cncn  y,  dri»en  to 

detrrmined  on  buryini;  themselves 

t  IMUw  of  their  capital.     "ITie  sieire  nns  ac- 

^commenced,  ami  both   sides  Viehav^il 

l>igor:  but    at  last,  through  the  good 

valor  of  ihe  >frand  master  I'lanen, 

monarrh   was  olili'.;eil  to  grant  them 

agrons   p«ice.      I  ladisUiis  V.  died  in 

I  •.«.«  sui  rroli'il  by  his  son  I'lailislaus 

tcnly  nine  years  of  agr. 

•carce'y  asceii<le<l   the  throne  when 
was   invadeil  by  the  Tartat',  who 

^-. 1  Buecairiusthc  Polish  general ;  and,com- 

mttg  4Tety  nhtre  ilrt'-adful  ravages,   rcturii»>d 
^  ' '  0»n  country  loaded  with  booty.     A  few 


years  after  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Amurath  II.,  emperor  of  the  Tuiks.  Hut,  be- 
fore the  young  king  could  take  the  field,  a  strong 
body  of  auxiliaries  was  despatched  under  the 
celebrated  John  llunniades,  vaivo<le  of  Tr.msyl- 
vania,  to  opi>o»e  the  Turks,  and  defeated  Amu- 
rath with  the  loss  of  30,0U0  men;  aAer  which 
llunniades  retook  all  the  places  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Amurath.  A  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  Turks  promised  to  re- 
linquish their  desik'ns  upon  Hungary,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  king's  right  to  that  crown,  and  to  give 


up  all  their  conquests  in  Kascia  and  Servia. 
This  treaty  was  sealed  by  mutual  oaths ;  but 
L'ladislaus  broke   it   at   the  persuasion  of  the 


pope's  legate;  who  insisted  that  now  was  the 
lime  for  humbling  the  power  of  tlie  infidels.  The 
consequence  of  this  perfidy  was,  that  Ulndislaus 
was  entirely  defeated  and  killed  at  \'arna,  ood 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  cut  in  pieces. 

Uladisiaus  \'I.  was  succeeded  by  Cnsimir  IV., 
in  whose  reitrn  the  Teutonic  knights  were  sub- 
dued,  and  obliged  to  yield  up  the  temlories  of 
Culm.  Michelaw,and  Pomerania,  with  the  town* 
of  Elbing,  Marienburg,  Talkmilh,  Schut,  and 
C'hristburg.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  restored 
to  them  all  his  other  conquests  in  Prus.sia.  granted 
a  seat  m  the  Polish  senate  to  the  grand-mastf.  r, 
and  endowed  him  with  other  privileges,  on  con- 
dition that,  six  months  after  his  accession,  he 
sliniild  do  homage  for  Prussia,  and  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  republic.  The  diet 
did  not  think  proper  to  renew  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  but  took  under  their  protection  the 
hospodar  of  Moldavi.t ;  as  thinking  that  llii) 
province  would  make  a  convenient  barrier  to  the 
Polish  dominions.  Aboui  this  time  also,  the 
crown  of  Ikihemia  becoming  vacant,  the  (>eople 
wished  to  be  governed  by  a  pnnce  of  Poland; 
ujion  which  the  barons  elected  I'ladislaus,  eldest 
son  of  Casimir,  in  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  king  of  Hungary-  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
I'Lultslaus  look  advantage  of  the  dissensions  in 
Hungary,  to  unite  that  crown  to  his  own  ;  and 
this  he  alio  effected.  So  many  foreign  exptdi- 
lions,  however,  exhausted  the  treasurj  ;  the  gen- 
try were  greatly  diminisheil  liy  a  number  of 
bloody  engagements  ;  agriculture  was  nrglitln), 
and  the  countrj-  almost  depopulate<l.  Ik-fore  a 
proper  remedy  could  \it  applic<l  for  these  evils 
Casimir  died,  in  H92.  mori'  iwlmired  than  be- 
loved or  rrgrette<l .  It  is  related  by  the  historiani 
that  m  hi.s  reign  the  deputies  of  the  province! 
first  appeared  at  the  diet,  and  asinmed  to  them- 
selves ilie  Itirnl.itive  power;  all  laws  before  this 
tune  havinc  been  framed  by  the  king  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  senalp.  Itefore  C'asimir's  time,  also, 
the  lAtiii  language  was  understood  only  by  the 
cleiry  of  Poland. 

111.  ..  !        ruigns  of  John,  Albert, 

and  1  affairs  fell   into  de- 

clinv,   ...r  »,.,^,, "«-(-d  by  continual 

wars    with   the  Turk  in.     However, 

they  w*re  retrieved    !i.       _  iid   I.,  who  as- 

cended the  throne  in  1507.  I'his  monarch,  hav- 
ing reformed  some  abuses,  nest  net  al>oui  ren- 
dering the  kingdom  ts  formidable  as  it  had 
formerly  lircn.  Mr  first  quelled  a  tvliellioti 
which  broke  out  at  Lhhuaiiia;  after  wliicb  be 
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dn>ve  the  Walachians  and  Moldavians  out  of 
Kiissin  Nigra,  and  defeated  the  Russians  with 
the  loss  of  30,000  men.  The  Russian  general, 
and  several  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction, 
were  taken  prisoners.  After  this  the  king  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had 
elected  the  marquis  of  Brandenburgh  their  grand- 
master. He  took  several  important  places  m 
Brandenburgh ;  but,  as  he  nas  pursuing  his  con- 
quests, the  marquis  was  remforced  by  14,000 
Germans,  under  the  duke  of  Schonenburg,  who 
laid  siege  to  Danlzic.  They  were  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  relinquish  their  enterprise ;  and,  in  their 
retreat,  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  Polish  cavalry.  Soon  after 
this  the  marquis  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 
Sigismund  granted  him  half  the  province  of 
Prussia  as  a  secular  duke,  depenaent  on  the 
crown  of  Poland.  The  power  of  Sigismund 
now  excited  the  jeolou.sy  of  Austria;  and  the 
vaivode  of  Walachia,  with  50,000  men,  made  an 
irruption  into  Pokatior,  but  was  defeated  by 
count  Taro  at  the  head  of  only  6000.  The  count, 
having  then  augmented  his  army  with  a  strong 
body  of  Lithuanians,  attacked  the  Muscovites 
and  Tartars  (also  excited  by  the  emperor  against 
Poland),  pursued  them  into  Russia,  reduced 
several  towns,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  the  for- 
tress of  Straradub ;  by  which  means  the  regent 
and  nobility  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion :  Taro  carried  off  upwards  of  60,000  priso- 
ners, with  an  immense  booty.  In  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  the  kingdom  of  Poland  appears  to 
have  been  at  its  highest  pitch  of  gloir.  This 
monarch  possessed  the  republic  of  Poland,  the 
great  duchies  of  Lithuania,  Smolensko,  and  Sa- 
veria,  besides  considerable  territories  beyond  the 
Euxine  and  Baltic;  while  his  nephew  Louis 
governed  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Silesia.  But 
this  glory  received  a  sudden  check  in  1548  by 
tlie  defeat  and  death  of  Lewis,  who  perished  in 
a  battle  with  Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
The  daughter  of  this  prince  married  Ferdinand 
of  Austria ;  whereby  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Si- 
lesia, became  inseparably  connected  with  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Austrian  family. 
Sigismund  died  a  few  months  after,  aged  eighty- 
four,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  the 
completes!  general,  and  the  ablest  politician,  of 
the  north;  he  was  also,  personally,  a  very  strong 
man. 

Sigismund  Augustus,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Sigismund  L,  proved  also  a  great  and  fortunate 
prince.  He  applied  himself  to  the  reforming  of 
abuses,  enriching  the  treasury,  and  redeeming 
llic  crown  lands.  Out  of  the  revenue,  thus  re- 
covered, he  obtained  a  formidable  standing  army, 
without  laying  any  additional  tax  upon  his  sub- 
jects. The  province  of  Livonia  was  then  divided 
between  tlie  Teutonic  knights  and  the  archbishop 
of  Riga;  when  the  Russians,  under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  former,  seiied  great  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  latter.  The  archbishop  had 
recourse  to  Sigismund  ;  who,  after  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  accommodate  matters,  marched  to  the 
frontiers  of  Livonia  with  an  army  of  100,000 
men  The  knights,  now  deserting  their  late  al- 
lies, put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Poland  :  but  the  CBir,  John  Bosilides,  did 


not  lose  his  courage ;  he  even  refused 
to  the  proposals  of  peace  nude  by  Sj 
and  invaded  Poland  with  his  whole  tt 
gismund  revenged  himself  by  mradu( 
until  these  mutual  desolatioDS  and  I 
last  made  both  parties  desirous  of  pCM 
truce  for  three  years  was  agreed  oa 
which  the  king  of  Poland  died,  aad  - 
ceased  the  house  of  Jagdioo,  which  hai 
Poland  nearly  200  years. 

A  vast  number  of  intrigues  were  m 
foot  at  tlie  courts  of  N'ienna,   F: 
Sweden,  and  Brandenburgh,  to 

on  tlie  throne,  the  diet  coosulting 

interest,  and  beiiie  ready  to  sell  Ael 
the  best  bidder.  The  Protestants  harj 
time  obtained  a  considerable  footing  ia 
dom,  religious  disputes  were  also  inl 
with  political.  One  good  effect,  howc» 
from  this ;  a  law  was  passed  that  no  dtl 
religious  opinions  should  dismialify  znj 
holding  public  offices  ;  and  that  the  fuf 
should  swear  to  cultivat<!  the  internal  t] 
of  the  realm.  While  each  of  the  i 
was  attempting  to  support  his  owq 
John  Crososki,  a  Polish  gentleman  of  g| 
but  diminutive  stature,  had  just 
France.  He  owed  many  oblii 
of  Anjou  ;  whom  he  represen 
able  terms,  that  the  Poles  decid 
him  king,  and  Charles  IX.  promoted 
Accordingly  it  was  stipulated  that 
marry  the  princess  Anne,  sister  to 
march ;  and,  every  thing  being  settled, 
king  quitted  France,  attended  by 
retinue,  and  was  received  and 
great  solemnity  at  Cracow, 
seated  on  the  throne,  however, 
of  Charles  IX.  he  became  heir 
of  France :  on  his  setting  out 
the  Poles  were  much  exas]^ 
whole  nation,  so  that  all  the 
would  have  been  massacred  if  l' 
had  not  furnished  them  with  guards, 
deavoured  to  a|iologise  for  his  bdavl 
nothing  could  salisfjr  the  Poles; 
ISlh  July  1575,  solemnly  div 
regal  dignity,  and  declared  ll 
Commotions  and  factions  were 
order  of  the  day.  One  principal 
proposed  Maximilian  emperor  of  " 
other  was  for  electing  the  pni>ceis 
marrying  her  to  Stephen  Baton  pri 
sylvania.  The  latter  prev 
courage  of  one  gentleman,  «> 
the  Roman  tribunes,  stood  up  m 
opposed  the  proclamation  of  >lai 
gal.  Both  parties  wrote  to  the 
cau.se  they  nad  espoused,  inl 
come  and  lake  possession  of  iJie 
provi^d  the  mure  alert;  for,  whUe 
was  dispiuing  about  certain  cond 
Poles  stipulated,  the  former 
married  tlie  princess,  and  was 
Istof  May,  1576. 

Dantiic,  however,  adhcrod  to  ika 
Maximilian  even  after  he  waj 
presumption  to  demand  from  _ 
acknowledging  their  tiidep«iid«asi> 
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hcin  lo  the  senate,  admonishing  the  citi- 
avoid  all  occaiiions  of  a  civil  war.  But  hit 
tnnces  were  rain ;  and  the  Daotiicken 
e*f  to  his  proposals,  until  he  declared 
(bels,  and  sent  against  them  a  body  of 
who  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  fioOO 
ilti,  and  many  prisoners.  In  the  mean 
te  cur  of  Muscovy  laid  siege  to  Uevcl ; 
ling,  ravaged  Livonia  in  a  dreadful  man- 
'his  did  not  hinder  Stephen  from  laying 

0  Donlzic  in  person,  with  the  utmost 
Collcn,  the  Danlzic  general,  made  many 
in  several  of  which  he  deflated  the  Poles : 
opening  at  last  to  be  killed,  the  citizens 
biigeU  to  surrender  nt  discretion.  The 
ihich  the  king  demanded  were,  that  they 
ask  his  pardon,  dismiss  their  troops,  and 

the  monastery  of  Olivia,  which  they  had 
(d;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
all  their  privileges,  and  granted  them  full 
of  adhering  to  the  confession  of  Augs- 
n*  kmg  tould  now  direct  Kis  whole 
b  i^nst  the  czar,  who  had  made  himself 
of  leveral  important  places  in  Livonia,  and 
whole  course  was  marked  by  unprallel- 
aces.  Siu-h  was  the  horror  inspired  by 
inoy  and  cruelty  that  the  inhabitants  of 
r  cnose  rattier  to  bury  them-telves  in  the 
if  iheir  town,  than  to  submit.  In  1  jT8  a 
f  forces  was  de5(mtched  into  the  province, 
ia»of  Wender  and  Dunnenburg  were  sui^ 
an  army  sent  by  the  czar  lo  the  for- 
feated.  Livonia  was  also  invade<l  by 
who  professed  to  be  enemies  to  both 
were  scarcely  inferior  in  cruelty  to 

IS. 

having  made  great  preparations,  and 
lib  assistance  Christopher  prince  of 
Wania,  look  the  field  in  person  against  the 
rttcii  and  laid  siege  lo  Polocz.  The  Kus- 
Ksooner  heard  of'  his  approach  than,  lo 
Wnor  into  the  enemy,  they  put  all  the 

1  lo  dealli.  \\  hen  Stephen  came  near  the 
\hr  river  was  dyed  with  blood,  and  a  vast 

.It)  bodies  fastened  to  planks,  and 

I,  were  Aoating  down  the  stream. 

a  th.ii  I  :iiinon  made  little  impression  ujmn 

&•,  the  irritated  Poles  rushed  lotheassanll 

nrning  torches,  and  reduced   the  fortitica- 

0  ashes.  After  llie  reduction  of  Polocz, 
llfll>oliiiue<l  the  war  with  great  success, 
fiiehments  of  his  army  peoetraled  the 
VctWDlry  by  different  roads,  wasting  all 

ihem  to  the  gates  of  Sroolensko,  and  re- 
wiih  the  spoils  of  2000  villaecs.     The 

1  length  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  relinr)uiahing 
■,  after  hating  thrown  away  the  live*  of 
iMa  400,0l>0  of  his  fubjecU  in  altcmpling 
|acr  It.  Stephen,  thus  frwd  fmm  a  im^t 
MiveaiMi  crael  wnr,  aiiplied  hiin.ielf  In  ihe 
j^MTetninent  of  Poland,  lie  ina<ltf  the 
^Erulry  fcirnndable  tu  the  Turks  and 
Hnng  nations;  and  foundeil  the  military 

»hich  the  Poles  named  qiiar- 
a  fmirlh  part  of  the  revenue  was 
fed  in  sup|iuriing  it.  natori  sml  a  body 
•Ity  towards  the  frontier*  of  Tartary,  to 
Ihe  incursions  of  iboM  bwbatiaiM;   by 


which  means  the  I'kraine,  a  vast  tract  of  dqert 
country,  was  filled  with  6ourishing  towns  and 
villages,  and  became  a  strong  barrier  against  the 
Turk.s,  Tartars,  and  Russians.  His  lait  memo- 
rable action  was  attaching  the  Cosaiacks  to  Po- 
land. He  presented  them  wilh  thecity  of  Tcch- 
lemeravia,  on  the  Boristlienes,  which  they  formed 
into  a  magazine,  and  made  the  residence  of  ih«ir 
chieftains  ;  gave  them  officers  of  all  degrees,  es- 
tablished discipline  among  them,  altered  iheir 
arms,  and  formed  them  into  a  regular  militia, 
which  performed  eminent  services  to  the  stale. 
All  kindsof  manufactures  then  known  in  Poland 
were  likewtse  established  among  the  Cossacks. 
While  Batori  was  thus  laudably  employed,  the 
Swedes  broke  the  convention  into  which  they 
had  entered  with  Poland,  and  were  on  the  |>oinl 
of  getting  possession  of  Riga.  To  this,  indeed, 
Batori  himself  had  contributed  by  attempting  tu 
impose  the  Romish  religion  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  (hat  city  which  was  on  the  |x)inl  of  ad- 
mitting a  Swedi!(h  garrison.  I'pon  this  treason 
he  resolved  to  take  exemplary  vengeance,  but 
before  he  could  execute  it  he  died,  in  1586,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  aged  fifty -four. 

Four  different  candidates  now  appeare<l  for 
the  crown,  vii.,  the  princes  Ernest  and  Maxi- 
milian  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  Sigismund  prince 
of  Sweden,  and  Theodore  czar  of  Muscovv. 
I'-ich  of  these  had  a  separate  party ;  but  Sigi's- 
mund  and  Maximilian  were  so  near  a  iiar  Uial 
in  1.^87  both  were  elected.  The  consequence 
was  a  civil  war;  in  which  Maximilian  was  de- 
feated and  taken  priaoner :  and  thus  Sigismund 
III.,  He  Vasa,  became  master  of  the  throne, 
lie  waged  a  successful  war  wilh  the  Tartars,  was 
otherwise  prosperous,  and  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  lo 
retain  both  kingdoms,  and  he  was  formally  de- 
poted  from  the  Swedish  throne.  In  1610  he 
conquered  Russia,  and  placed  his  vn  on  the 
throne  ;  but  the  Polish  conquests  of  that  country 
were  always  precarious.  Accordingly  Ihe  young 
prince  was  soon  after  deposed ;  and  the  Russiaiis 
oegan  to  make  encroachments  on  Poland  itself. 
A  very  unfortunate  war  also  took  place  with 
Sweden,  now  governed  by  the  great  Gustavua 
Adolphiis:  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
related  under  Swepcn.  At  U»t  Sigismund, 
worn  out  wiih  care*  and  miafoltune*,  died  in 
J629. 

After  Sigismund'*  death  the  affair*  of  Poland 
leemed  to  revive  under  lUadislau*  \II.;  he 
obliged  the  Russians  lo  sue  for  peace,  and  Swe- 
den 10  restore  some  of  her  conquests :  but,  having 
attempted  to  abridge  the  libeity  of  Ihe  Coaacks, 
they  revolted.  The  war  was  nol  terminated  in 
Ihe  lifetime  of  IMadislaii*,  who  died  in  t&48, 
111*  brother  and  successor,  John  Casimir,  con- 
cluded a  peace  wilh  these  dangerous  enemies;  but 
ere  this  was  effected  the  Russians  to<A  theoppor 
lunity  of  invading  and  pillng'nK  Lithuania,  in  a 
tittle  time  after  the  whole  kingdom  was  suMuad 
by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden.  Happily  for  Poland, 
however,  a  rupturu  took  place  l>elwren  the  caurls 
of  Sweden  and  Copenhagen;  by  which  mean* 
the  Pules  were  enabled  to  dnve  out  the  Swedes 
in  1657.  The  king  resigned  the  cn>wn  in  1668. 
For  two  yeara  after  Poland  wai  odo  tcviM  of 
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confusion;  but  on  tlie  17tli  ofS''plemb*r,  1670, 
Micliacl  Coribut  Wiesnowiski.  collaterallv  "le- 
scendnd  from  the  house  of  Jagello,  but  in  a  very 
mean  situation,  was  cbosen  kin^.  His  rvun 
continued  but  for  three  years ;  during  wlucli 
John  Sobicski,  a  nnlivc  I'olisb  general,  gave  the 
Turks  a  dreadful  overthrow.  Of  300,000  only 
13,O0C  escaped,  the  rest  being  all  either  killed  or 
taken  :  however,  the  Polish  soldiers,  being  bound 
by  the  laws  of  their  country  only  to  stay  a  certain 
time  m  the  field,  refused  to  pursue  this  siG:n.il 
victory.  Wiesnowiski  died  before  the  news  of 
this  transactiou  reached  Cracow  ;  and  after  his 
death  a  new  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  till  at 
l;uit,  in  1674,  Sobieski  was  elected  king. 

John  Sobieski,  by  his  valor  and  good  conduct, 
retrieved  the  atTairs  of  Poland,  and  entirely 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  These  bar- 
barians were  every  where  defeated  (see  TunKtv), 
but,  notwithstanding  his  great  qualities,  Poland 
wasi  nowsolhoroujhly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of 
anarchy,  that  the  l.itler  pnit  of  his  reign  was  in- 
volved in  perpU'xity  and  cabal.  Sobieski  died 
in  1696;  and  with  him  fell  the  independence  of 
his  country.  Most  violent  contests  took  place 
About  the  succession;  the  recital  of  which  would 
f.ir  exceed  our  limits.  At  last  Frederick  Augus- 
tus I^  of  Saxony,  prevailed ;  but  yet,  as  some  of 
the  most  essential  ceremonies  were  wanting  in  his 
coronation,  because  the  primate,  who  was  in  an 
opposite  interest,  would  not  perform  them,  he 
found  it  extreinoly  difficult  to  reduce  his  subjects 
to  obedience.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  hav- 
ing engaged  in  a  leajjue  with  Denmark  and  Rus- 
sia against  Sweden,  he  was  attacked  with  great 
fury  by  Charles  Xll.  Though  Augustus  had  not 
been  betrayed,  as  indeed  he  almost  always  was, 
lie  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  the  ferocious 
Swede.  The  particulars  of  this  war,  however, 
which  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Poland,  as  they 
make  ^^reat  part  of  the  exploits  of  that  northern 
Jitro,  more  properly  fall  under  SwLnr.N.  Ileie 
we  need  only  observe  that  Augustus  was  reduced 
to  tlie  humiliating  necessity  of  renouncing  the 
crown  of  Poland  on  oath,  and  of  congralubting 
hi!>  rival  Stanislaus  I,eczinski  upon  his  ;icres<ion 
to  the  throne,  12th  of  September  1733:  but, 
when  ihe  power  of  Charles  was  bioken  by  his 
defeat  at  Pullowa,  the  fortunes  of  Atigusins  re- 
vivetl  :  Slanisliiis  was  driven  out;  and  the  for- 
mer, being  nbsolved  from  his  oath  by  the  pope, 
resumed  the  throne  of  Poland. 

Surrounded  by  i»reat  and  ambitious  powers, 
the  Polish  nation  now  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
their  rapacity.  t)n  the  5lli  of  October,  I70.'<, 
died  Frederick  1 1,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  king  of 
I'nland .  1 1  e  was  succeeded  by  count  Pon  latowsk  i , 
a  Polish  zrandee,  who  was  pioclainied,  Septein- 
l;er  7th,  1764,  by  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus, and  crowned  on  Ihe  25th  of  November,  the 
same  year. — During  the  interregnum,  between  the 
death  of  Augustus  II.  and  the  election  of  Sta- 
nislaus, a  decree  had  l)een  made  by  the  diet, 
With  regard  to  the  Dissidents  or  Dissenters  from 
tl'.e  popish  religion.  By  this  decree  they  were 
prohibited  from  ihe  free  exercise  of  their  reli\:ioii, 
and  totally  excluded  from  all  posts  and  places 
of  authority.  On  this  several  of  the  Kuropean 
power*  ihierposed,  but  the  decree  was  confinnol 


t)y  the  coronation  diet  held  afler  ihf  Vm.-'i  -\ti 
tion.  In  (Jetober  1766  the  declav 
above  courts  were  presented  to 
giislus,  at  an  ordinary  diet,  re<]ucsting  titef 
erstahlishment  of  the  dissidents  m  their  :i»i|j 
religious  riehts.  Uut  the  Popish  party  inii 
on  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  rnnd:  as 
them.  At  last,  after  violent  disputes,  the  bu« 
was  referred  to  the  bishops  ana  senators 
this  time  the  court  of  Petersbii 
previously  sent  a  small  body  of  ! 
to  within  two  miles  of  War'T-  ■, 

force  of  J.I.OOO.  The  Dis^i 
sured  of  the  protection  of  fu:.,.. 
e<l,  on  the  20th  of  March  1767,  into  two  ( 
deracies,  at  Thorn  and  Stuck  ;  one  «ii;n»4| 
those  of  Great  and  Little  Poland,  the  olba 
those  of  Lilhucnia.  The  cities  of  Thon>,  rli 
and  Danlzic,  acceded  to  the  confe-irnifl 
Thorn,  April  10th,  and  the  duke  atiil  <y-hit 
Courland  to  tliat  of  Stuck,  May  1  ■  ' 
press  of  Kiis.siB,  and  king  of  Pru 
to  issue  forth  new  declarations  in  iiTur.jj 
dissidents,  and  the  Russian  troops  of  P>>Ui>!  i 
soon  augmented  to  30,{K)0  men.  tH!,cr 
deracies  were  also  formed  in  dilTemit  ymti. 
of  them  published  niatiifrstnes,  in  whicli 
advised  the  inhabitants  to  treat  the  l<u»Ba« 
their  defenders.  The  Catholics  were  e^uaUf  i 
tive.  The  pope  also  sent  exbort^iiuns  t»4 
king,  great  chancellor,  and  nobility,  fcr 
the  26lli  of  Septemlier,  1767,  thf 
dissidents  and  that  of  the  mji 
iinitnd  in  prince  Radzivil's  i 
after  the  Russian  troops  in 
inforced.  On  llie  5tli  of  t(ct'  ^-r  .in  ■■\;:i» 
nary  diet  was  held,  but  the  atTuir«  of  tlie  tar 
dtnts  met  with  so   much  np|K>sition  I  ^' 

adjourned  to  the  12ih.     Ntvl  il.iv, 
bishops  of  Ciacow  and    Kiow,  the 
Cracow,  and  the  Slarosie  of  D-iluiskt^ 
ried  ofT  by  a   Russian  detactnn. nt 
aliciscd  against  them,  in  a  '' 
liy  the  prince,  was,  that  •  'I 
spectful   to  the   empress  ol 
Ihe  purity  of  her  intentions  i 
though  site  was  resolved  to   ' 
tion  and  assistance  for  pics'  i 
I'olund,  and  correcting  all  .i 
The  innovations  above  n 
duced  a  civil  war,  which  .ii    i .-.  . 
utler  ruin  of  the  kingdom,     hi  th'.-  be 
1768  was  formed    the  conf>^liT  uv 
intention  of  it  was  to  aboli- 
Ihe  constitutions  in  favor  oi 
milar  confederacies  were   ■. 
throughout  the  kingdom:  i> 
ranks  of  men  to  exert  then- 
their  religion  ;  and  willi  im 
the   king's  troops  could  not   be   liiistnl 
against    them.      Great    cruelty    was    run 
against  the  dissidenlt  V  ' 
sian  troops  to  protect  i 

October,  1760,  p' ■.„,. 

the  southeni  con  .il  h 

oiil  of  Poland,  ai.        .  ii,  iwiAiu*' 

of  his  adherents  among   tin- 

gary,  posted  a  manifeato  on  si  ' 

of  Cracow,  in  which  be  invtml  tiir  tuum 
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Tolt,  aasurioi;  them  of  th;  a>sisUiicc  of 

I  Ottoman   forte,  with  whom  lie  pretended  to 

■  concluded  A  treaty.    This  was  tlie  bevrinning 

^iKntilities  between  the  Turks  and  lluisians, 

I  wen:  not  terminated  but  by  a  vastetfusioa 

riood.     Poland  wa5  the  first  scene  of  tins  war, 

wa*  toon  reduced  tn   the  most  deploralile 

itioa.     In  the  end  of  1708  the  peasants  of 

I  Greek   religion  in  the  Polish  Ukraine,  and 

:  of  Kiow,  took  up  arms,  and  committed 

greatest   raTages.  havin!<,   they   said,   been 

ened  with  death  by  the  confederates  unless 

would   turn    Roman   Catholics.      Against 

insurgents  the   Russians  employed  their 

,  and  made  great  numbers  prisoners.     The 

took  refuge   among   the    Iladamacks;    by 

Ihey  were  soon  joined,  and  in  the  begin- 

t  of  1769  entered  the  Ukraine  in  conjunction 

ilbain^conimittini;  every  where  the  most  hor- 

cres.     Here,  however,  they  were  at  last 

by  the  Polish  troops,  at  the  same  time 

fal  of  the  confederacies  in  Poland  were 

el*  chastised.     Soon  after,  the  C^han  of  the 

Tartars,  having  been  repulsed  with  loss  in 

Dpt  upon  New  Servia,  entered  the  I^olish 

,  where  he  left  many  frightful  marks  of 

Matters  continued  much  in   the 

'  during  the  rest  of  176'J  ;  and  in  1770 

t  often  happened  between  the  Russians 

derates,  lo  which  the  latter  were  al- 

^wonlcd. 

I  1770  a  considerable  number  of  the  confe- 
inua  of  ll.tr  came  to  an  accommodation  with 
tlliHiiiiiii,  who  took  them  under  their  protec- 
A(riciilture,  in  the  mean   time,  had  been 
neglected  that  the  crop  of  wheat  was 
deScient.    This  eocoungcd  a  number  of 
>  to  associate  under  the  denomination 
••(ertles,  who  were  guilty  of  still  greater 
I  than  tJieir   predecessors.     Thus  a  great 
I  of  the  country  was  at  last  reduced  to  a  mere 
Iti    1771    the   confederates  sprung    up 
b,  and  were  secretly  encouraged  and  siip- 
I  with  money  by  France.     A  great  number 
Krtodi  officers  also  enga];e<l  as  volunteers  in 
r  MntKf.     The  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops 
the  country,  on  diil'erent  sides  ; 
derates  found  themselves  in  a  short 
(ly  surrounded   by  those  who  seemed 
K*<  nothing  else  in  view  than  an  absolute 
i  ti  the  country.     Before  matters  came 
ever,  the  confederates  formed 
lof  UMniiBLting  the  king,  on  account  of 
I  attachment  lo  the  dissidents.    This 
attempt    was   made    on    Sunday 
tScptenber  3d,  1771,  by  alxnit  forty  con- 
,  under  three  chiefs,  named  Kosiiuki,  or 
Lukaski,   and   Stra«enski ;   who   had 
ibired  and  sworn  to  bring  the  king,  dead  or 
g«n«rtl  Pulaski,  a  Polish  nobleman, 
r  of  the  confederates,  who  planned  the 
•oterpriie.     Mr.  Coi<e,  in  his  travels, 
I  pa/ticuUr  account  of  this  daring  outrage, 
t  lovu  curiage  was  fired  into  about  300  |nces 
B  1M  pfiiiee  Crartoriski's  hou«e,  and  all  the 
'  nti  put  to  flight;  the  king  was  cut 
head  with  a  sabre,  seized   by  the  cul- 
In^jgcd  along  tlw  ground  between  horses 
I  (ailop,  for  new  300  paces.    The  conspi- 


rjtori  afterwards  mounted  him  upon  a  horse, 
and  riSed  his  pockeis,  when  the  niujonly  dis- 
persed, leaving  only  seven  with  liim. — At  last  all 
had  left  him,  the  night  being  very  dark,  except 
Kosiiiikl,  who  resolved  to  save  his  life,  upon  the 
king's  assuring  him  of  a  pardon.  They  stopped 
at  a  mill,  whence  Stanislaus  sent  a  line  to  gene- 
ral Coccei,  iafurmiDg  him  of  his  miraculous 
escape. 

Neither  the  virtues  nor  tlie  popularity  of  this 
sovereign  could  allay  (he  facliou!,  spirit  of  the 
Poles,  nor  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  his 
kingdom.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  first 
projected,  it  is  said,  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Po- 
lish or  Western  Prussia  had  long  been  an  object 
of  his  ambition  :  exclusive  of  its  fertility,  com- 
merce, and  population,  its  local  situation  ren- 
dered it  highly  valuable  to  him,  as  it  lay  between 
German  and  Eastern  Prussia.  Frederick  pursued 
his  object,  however,  with  all  the  caution  of  an 
able  politician.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  of  Poland  he  showed  no  eagerness  to 
interfere;  and,  although  he  had  concurred  with 
the  empress  of  Russia  in  raising  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus to  the  throne,  yet  he  declined  laking  any 
active  part  in  his  favor  against  the  confedenles, 
Afterwards,  in  17C9,  when  the  whole  kingdom 
liecame  convulsed,  and  desolated  at  the  same  time 
by  the  plague,  he,  under  pretence  of  forming 
lines  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection, 
advanced  his  troops  and  occupied  Polish  Prus- 
sia. Though  now  master  of  the  country,  and  by 
no  means  apprehensive  of  any  resistance  fmui 
the  Poles,  yet,  as  he  was  aware  that  the  security 
of  his  new  acquisition  depended  upon  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Russia  and  Austria,  he  planned 
the  partition  of  tlie  rest  of  this  unhappy  countiy. 
He  first  communicated  this  project  tn  (he  empe- 
ror, either  on  their  interview  at  Niess  in  Silesia, 
in  17(i9,  or  in  that  of  177U  at  Neusladt  in  Aus- 
tria. To  induce  the  empress  of  Russia  lo  ac- 
quiesce he  despatched  his  brother  Henry  lo 
Peteriburg,  who  suggested  to  her  that  the  house 
of  Austria  was  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Porte ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  friendship  of  that 
house  was  to  be  purchased  by  her  acceding  to 
the  partition,  tec,  until  Catharine,  anxious  to 
push  her  conquests  against  the  Tuiks,  clokrd 
with  the  proposal,  and  received  '  nothing  lolli* 
her  famous  portion  of  the  I'olish  territories.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Petersburg  in  February 
I77j,  by  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
plenipotentiaries.  The  courts  of  London,  Pari», 
Stockhol.n,  and  Copenhagen,  reinunstratrd 
against  the  usurpation  ;  but  remonstrances  with- 
out assistance  were  useless.  Poland  submitted 
to  the  dismemberment,  not  without  the  most 
violent  struggles,  and  now  for  the  first  lime  fell 
and  lamented  the  fatal  effects  of  her  discord  and 
disunion.  A  diet  being  demanded,  by  the  jxir- 
titioning  powers,  to  miify  the  ce\sion  of  the 
provinces,  it  met  on  the  tyth  of  April  1773  :  .ind 
such  was  the  spirit  of  the  niemlHTs,  tirat,  not- 
withstanding the  depliirahle  kiiu^tion  of  their 
country,  and  the  tiirrais  and  bnbet  nf  th<'  three 
powers,  the  treaty  was  not  carried  tlirough  wiih- 
uut  great  ofi|>oitition.  For  some  tunc  the  ma 
jonty  of  the  nuncios  appeared  determined  lo 
oppose  the  disii.embennenL,  and  the  km.;  firmly 
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persisted  in  Ihii  resolution.     But  by  menaces  of 

SilU|;ing  Warsaw;  by  briber,  promises,  and 
treats,  the  members  of  the  diet  were  at  length 
j>revailed  on  to  perform  the  parricidial  act  and 
[taiify  the  dismemberment.  ()f  the  dismembered 
ouDtries,  the  Russian  province  is  the  largest,  the 
Austrian  the  most  populous,  and  the  Prussian 
the  most  comc3->rcial.  The  p.irtitioning  powers, 
however,  did  less  mjury  to  the  republic  by  dis- 
membering its  fairest  provinces,  tiian  by  i>erp«- 
tuating  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  establishing  on  a  permament  fooling  that 
aristocratic  kind  of  libetty  which  is  the  parent 
of  faction,  and  has  proved  the  final  ruin  of  the 
republic.  Under  pretence  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution, they  conhrmed  all  its  defects,  and  took 
effectual  precautions  to  render  this  unhappy 
country  incapable  of  emerging  from  its  deplora- 
ble state. 

That  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  Stanislaus 
should  have  labored  to  extricate  himself  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  from  such  unparalleled 
:  oppression,  and  that  the  more  respectable  part  of 
[  the  nation  should  have  wished  to  give  themselves 
and  their  posterity  a  better  form  of  government, 
was  very  natural  and  meritorious.  The  influence 
of  the  partitioning  powers  was  indeed  exerted  to 
make  the  kine  contented  with  his  situation.  His 
revenues,  which  before  did  not  exceed  £100,000, 
were  now  increased  to  three   time:*   that  sum. 
The  republic  likewise  agreed  to  pay  his  debts, 
■mounting  to  upwards  of  £400,000.     It  bestow- 
[c(l  on  him   also,  m  hereditary  possession,  four 
latarosties,  or  governments  of  castles,  with  thedis- 
I'tricts   belonging  to  them ;  and   reimbursed  him 
fltie  money  he  had  l.iid  out  for  the  slate.     It  was 
[also  agreed   that  the   revenues  of  the  republic 
-  should   be   enhanced   to   3:i,000,000   of  florins 
(near  £2,000,000  sterling),  aiid  the  army  should 
consist  of  30,000  men.     Soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  with  Turkey,  the  empress  of 
Russia  also  made  the  k<ng  a  present  of  250,000 
rubles,  as  a  compensation   for  that  part  of  his 
dominions  which   fell    into   her  hands.    These 
,  bribes,  however,  were  not  sufficient  la  blind  the 
Icyes  of  Stanislaus,  or  to  cool  the  ardor  of  bis 
Ipatriolism.     He  labored   for  posterity,  and  with 
[such  apparent  success  that  on   the  3d  of  May, 
[1791,  a  new  constitution  of  the  government  of 
[Poland  was  established   by  the  king,   together 
*ith  the  confederate  stales  assembled  in  double 
knumber  to   represent   the  Polish  nation.     That 
ttiis  was  a  perfect  constitution,  we  are  far  from 
thinking  ;  but  it  was  probably  as  perfect  as  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  nobles  would  admit 
nf.     It  deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  old 
forms,  and  was  enacted  and  agreed  to  with  the 
■pprobation  of  all  tanks. 

But  a  few  of  the  corrupt  nobles,  perceiving 
that  it  would  curb  their  ambition,  deprive  them 
of  the  base  means  which  they  had  long  enjoyed 
of  gratifying  their  avarice  by  setting  the  crown  to 
sale,  and  render  it  impossible  fur  them  to  con- 
tinue with  impunity  their  oppression  of  thepca- 
•aiits,  protested  against  it,  and  withdrew  from 
the  confederates.  They  also  preferred  their 
complaints  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  who,  leady 

on  ail  occasions  and  on  the  slightest  pretence   to 
I   -.4.   n,i..i   -         J   •  .    .1  .    . 


with  soldiers,  compelled  thvm  by  Ifae 
ous  and  indecent  menaces  to  undo  titeir 
labor,  and  to  restore  the  constituiton 
after  the  partition  treaty.     Of  the  pi 
Russians  in  this   work   of  darkneit 
find  room  for  a  detailed  account- 
On  the  18th  May.  1792,  the  R 
sador  delivered  a  declantion,  which 
of  such  a  cause.     It  was  a  tissue  of 
and  hypocrisy.     It  asserted  that  this 
vasion,  which  was  against  the  sense 
Polander,  was  meant  entirely  for  ibe  gM 
republic.     It   censured    the    piiii|ii(l 
which  the  new  constitution  was  ado 
ascribed  the  ready  consent  of  the  diet 
fluence  of  the  Warsaw  mob.     It  lepreM 
constitution  as  a  violation  of  the  pnn( 
which  the  Polish  republic  was  foundi 
plained   of  the   liceatiousoess  with  • 
sacred  name  of  the  empress  was  treated 
speeches  of  the  members ;    and   coodl 
professing  that  on  these  accounts,  and 
of  the  emigrant  Poles,  her  imperial  n 
ordered  her  troops  to  enter  the  terriloc 
republic,  4tc.     The  spint  manifested  bj 
the  nobility  was  nnw  truly  honorable, 
livered  in  their  plat'  to  the  mint :  pril 
zivil  engaged  to  furnish  10,000  startd 
and  another  a  train  of  artillery.     The  < 
tlie  new  and  hastily  embodied  soldic 
ponded  with  the  patriotism  of  their  o«{ 
niatowski,  nephew  to  the  king,  was  i 
commander-m-chief;  and,  though   his 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  enemy,  i 
confessed  that  he  made  a  noble  staitd. 
24th  of  May  the  enemy's  Cossacks  west 
and  pursued  by  the  patroles  of  the  (Cps 
the  '26th,  about  one  o'clock,  the  pM|M 
vered   a  large  body  approaching  the 
and    a    squadron   of   cavalry,   oomv 
lieutenant    Kwasniewski,    supported 
tenant  Golejowski,  with   two  sqtadMI 
in  all  about   300,  marched  out  M>  n 
They  attacked   the  Cossacks  with  so 
pursued  them  with  mote  valor  tfaao 
to  the  side  of  a  wooi),  where  they 
selves  drawn  into  an  ambuscade, 
by   2000  horse.     The    intrepid 
fought  their  way  through  the  Ri 
killed  upwards  of  200  of  the  eoeay;  bi 
engagement    Kwasniewski   was 
made  prisoner.     The  remainder  of  lb* 
ment  reached  their  quartets  in  safety 
history  of  man  does  not  furnish  a  ^ealsr 
of  perfidy,  meanness,  and  duplicity  tha 
the  conduct  of  Prussia  on  this 
of  defensive  alliance  had  been  ttttm 
traded  between  the  republic  of  l*i 
king  of  Prussia,  by  which  it  was  npnn 
lated,  '  lliatiin  case  of  menace  or 
any  foreign  power,  ihey  shall  asai 
willi  iheir  whole  force,  U 
however,  of  assisting  Poland, 
recommended  her  to  relr«c«  bw 
case  she  said  that  she  would  b« 
an  accommodation  in  her  &v<or. 
was  never  made,  and  probably 
for  the  empress  punned  her 
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Swierma,  vras  atUcktsl  by  the  Russians  ; 
,  jfler  :i  corntiat  of  some  hours,  lie  obliged 
D  to  retire.  Un  the  succeeding  day  and  on 
Htb  the  Kussians  rallied  a<^in  to  the  attack ; 
•a,  kfter  rariotu  fluctuations  of  succeris,  the 
lit*  under  prince  Joseph  Ponialowski  com- 
'*~Btd  >  retreat.  During  their  march  their 
was  harassed  by  a  body  of  4000  Russians, 
I,  urit'ing  at  Boruskowee,  the  wooden  bridge 
'  irtaoately  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
•airy.  The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  brought 
lit  artillery  to  play  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugi- 
The  Polish  army  next  directed  its  course 
MnU  Zielime,  where  meeting,  on  the  17th, 
•  reinforcement  from  Zajlow,  it  halted  to 
W  battle  to  the  enemy.  The  Russians  were 
•vds  of  17,000  strong,  with  twenty-four 
of  cannon,  and  the  force  of  the  republic 
leh  inferior.     After  a  furious  contest  from  7 

M-  till  5  P.  M.  the  Russians  were  at   length 

retreat,  and  leave  the  field  of  battle 
ion  of  the  patriots.  The  Russians  were 
to  have  lost  4000  men  in  this  engage- 
aod  the  Poles  about  1100.  Notwithstand- 
exertions  the  Poles  were  compelled 
lo  retire  before  their  numerous  and 
enemies.  Nieswez,  VVilna,  Minsk, 
J  other  places  of  less  consequence,  fell 
liands  one  after  another.  On  a  truce 
posed  to  the  Riusian  general,  Kochows- 
>poaal  was  haughtily  rejected ;  while 
ion  of  rice  brigadier  Rudnicki,  and 
n  who  preferred  dislionor  lo  personal 
',  proclaimed  a  tottering  cause.  The  pro- 
of the  armies  of  Catharine  was  universally 
'  With  devastation  and  cruelly ;  such  was 
'  of  the  p<wple  that  even  as  they  au- 
the  country  all  around  became  a  wil- 
Mm.  Prince  Ponialowski  continued  to  retreat, 
on  the  17lh  of  July  his  reiir  being  attacked 
•  »«y  superior  force,  it  suffered  a  very  con- 
'  1e  Iocs,  though  ihe  skill  and  courage  of 
knl  Kosciusko  enabled  him  to  make  a  r&- 
ICttble  defence.  On  the  18th  a  general  en- 
(■ncnt  took  place  between  the  two  armies. 
I  Roisian  line  extended  opposite  Dubienka, 
If  ibe  Dog,  as  far  as  Opalin.  The  principal 
mm,  consisting  of  14,000  men,  was  chiefly 
KtM  against  the  division  of  general  Koscius- 
wkicb  consisted  of  5000  men  only.  After  a 
t  vigorous  resistance,  in  which  the  Russians 
:  upwards  of  4000  men,  and  the  troops  of  the 
nbtic  only  w>me  hundreds,  the  latter  were 
tpriM  to  give  way  before  the  superior  num- 
of  dM  enemy,  and  to  retire  farther  into  the 
Btry.  This  unequal  contest  was  at  last  pr«- 
ureiy  terminated.  The  king,  whose  benevo- 
lOteutions  were,  perhaps,  overpowered  by 
ital  ■mbccility,  and  whose  age  and  inflrmitie* 
l«Kd  him  unequal  to  the  difficulties  and 
ftn  of  a  protracted  war,  instead  of  putting 
■tif,  according  to  his  first  resolve,  at  the 
1  of  (ho  army,  determined  to  surrender  at 
imiuu.  On  the  23d  of  July  he  summoned 
laacit  o(  all  the  deputies  at  that  moment  in 
now.  lie  htid  before  them  the  last  despatches 
Mb  lb*  topress,  which  insisted  upon  total  and 
'cd  Mibmission.  He  pointed  out  the 
of  a  dismemberment  of  the  tejiublic, 


should  they  delay  lo  throw  tliemselves  upon  the 
clemency  of  tlie  empress,  and  to  intrcat  her 
protection;  and  mentioned  the  fatal  union  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  with  Rusiia  ;  together  with 
the  disgraceful  supineness  manifested  by  every 
other  court  in  Europe.  Four  citizens  only,  the 
intrepid   and   patriotic    Malachowski,   and    the 

firinces  Sapieha,  Radzivil,  and  Soltan,  vehement* 
y  protested  against  these  proceedings  ;  the  fol- 
lowing evening  a  company  of  gentlemen  from 
the  provinces  assembled  for  the  same  pur]>ose. 
This  assembly  waited  immediately  on  the  four 
distinguished  patriots,  and  returned  them  their 
acknowledgments  frr  tlie  spirit  and  firmness  with 
which  they  had  resisted  foreign  despotism  :  ami 
the  submission  of  tlie  kiug  to  the  designs  of  Rus- 
sia was  no  sooner  made  known  than  Poland  was 
bereft  of  all  her  best  and  mo^t  respectable  citi- 
zens. JVIalachowski  as  marshal  of  Ihe  diet,  and 
prince  Sapieha  grand  marshal  of  Lithuania,  en- 
tered strong  protests  on  the  journals  of  the  diet 
against  the  royal  proceedings,  and  declared 
solemnly  that  the  diet  legally  assembled  in  1789 
was  not  dissolved.  But  on  the  2d  of  August  a 
counter  confederation  was  formed  at  Warsaw, 
of  which  the  grand  apostate  Putocki  was  chosen 
marshal.  The  acts  of  this  confederation  were 
evidently  the  dictates  of  Russia,  and  were  calcu- 
lated only  to  restore  the  ancient  abuses,  and  to 
place  the  country  under  a  foreign  yoke.  At  thi.<i 
moment  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  for  Pnlana  was  evinced  by  a  lilieral  sub- 
scription of  every  party  and  sect  for  tlie  purpose 
of  assisting  the  king  and  the  republic  to  main- 
tain their  indeiiendence. 

Not  satisfied  with  restoring  the  old  constitu- 
tion, the  empress  of  Russia  seized  upon  that  part 
of  the  territory  which,  at  the  last  partition,  she 
and  her  coadjutors  had  lefl  to  the  republic  ;  and 
her  ambassador,  entering  into  the  diet  with  a 
crowd  of  armed  ruffians,  compelled  the  king  and 
that  assembly  to  grant  the  form  of  legality  to  her 
usurpations.  The  nation,  however,  did  not  sub- 
mit. General  Kosciusko  keiit  together  a  few 
heroes,  whom  he  was  toon  enabled  to  augment  to 
the  numberof  anarmy.  *  Painful  as  is  the  tusk,' 
says  a  historian  of  this  tragedy,  '  we  have  now 
to  enter  on  the  detail  of  the  blackest  scene  of 
perfidy  and  wickedness  which  the  annals  of 
Europe  have  to  record :  a  detail  disgusting  in 
its  progreit,  cruel  and  sanguinary  in  its  catas- 
trophe, beyond  all  former  precedent  On  the 
6th  January  1793  the  king  of  Prussia  published 
a  declaration  respecting  the  march  of  his  troops 
into  Poland.  In  this,  with  unblushing  eflron- 
tery,  and  in  direct  cootradictfon  to  the  letters  he 
had  himself  written  to  the  unfortunate  .Stanislaus, 
congratulating  him  on  the  change  of  government 
in  May  1701,  he  asserted  that  '  this  change  had 
been  effected  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
neighbounng  friendly  powers.  The  revolution 
hail,  he  added,  been  beneld  with  much  displn- 
sure  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  who  had  im- 
plored and  happily  received  tlie  assistance  of 
tier  imperial  majesty  of  Russia,  whose  troops 
were  co-operaung  with  the  confederated  nobility 
for  the  suppression  of  innovation,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  virtue  lo  the  constitution.  He  hoped 
that  the  troubles  of  Poland  would  have  tormi* 
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nmetl  wiiliuiit  liis  interference,  but  dial  tlie  ob- 
inale  resislancc  of  the  soi-Jisant  patriots,  and 
jnc  >l)inicnl  proceedinjrs  eispecinlly  in  Great 
itid,  obligwl  liiin  tn  lake  effeclive  measures 
his  own  safely,     lie  hml  therefore  concerted 
liuri'S  with  the  courts  of  X'ienna  and  feters- 
■gh,  and  had  resolved  to  send  a  body  of  troops 
ler  i^eneral   Molleiidorf  into  Great  Poland.' 
iRlevvr  factions  existed  in  Poland  previous  to 
Russian    invasion  they  remained  undisco- 
ed  by  any  eye,  except  that  of  the  Prussian 
narch.    To  the  rest  of  Europe  it  appeared 
t  the  new  constitution  of  Poland  was  received 
h  applause  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
ole   nation,  and    produced    real   satisfaction 
oni;  all  ranks,  except  a  few  of  the  nobility 
no  were  either  basely  devoted  to  the  court  of 
ilussia,  or  disappointed  by  being  precluded  from 
the  chance  of  succeedint;  to  the  throne.     The 
Prussian  troops,  however,  advanced  to  Tliom, 
and,  being  refused   entrance,  attacked  it  with 
cannon,   broke   open  the  gales,  dislodged  the 
guards,  and  took  possession  of  it  on  the  24lh  of 
January..    Different    I'olish   detachments,   dis- 
persed ibYoii'jhoui  Great  Poland,  were  attacked 
at  the  same  time,  and  driven  from  their  posts. 
Danlzic,  which  had  already  snrtcred  considerably 
by  the  oppressions  of  its  neighbours,  soon  be- 
came subjected  to  the  Prussians,  and  1700  men 
were  quartered  upon  the  citizens.     Gn  the  3d  of 
I'ebruary  the  confederated  Poles  published  a  pro- 
test against  the  violent  entrance  of  the  Prus»ian 
troops,  in  which  Ihey  complained  of  the  breach 
of  the  most  solemn  ensuuiemenis  by  those  who 
were  bound  by  treaties  to  uive  thetn  all  possible 
assistance.      This   confeder.ilion,   which   sat  at 
Grodno.seni  a  note  on  these  subjects,  dated  6(h 
of  February,  to  count  l)e  Sievers,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  to  Ije  communicated  to  the  empress, 
I'  eiitioning  that  an  alarm  of  an  intended   new 
partition  was  general  in  Poland,  and  trusting  to 
ner  majesty's  friendship  and  good-will   to  quiet 
the  alarms  of  the  people,  and  concluding,  that 
the  confederation  had    sworn  to  maintain   the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic.     But, 
on  the  2-4tli  Pehruary,  they  were  insulted  by  a 
new  manifesto  of  the  king  of  Pru5»ia,  informinK 
them  ihal  the  same  motives  which  had  induce<l 
him  to  send  troops  into  Great  Poland,  liad  led 
him  to  make  sure  of   Danizic  and   its  depen- 
dencies.    In  this  manifesto  he  also  charged  the 
city  with  '  having  become  the  seat  of  an  auda- 
cious sect,  ill  close  connexion  with  the  rebels  of 
France;  and  therefore  he  had  ordered  his  lieute- 
nant-general   Raumez    to    take    possession    of 
Danlzic  for  ihe  preservation  of  good  order.'     In 
consequence   of  all   this  the  burgomaster  and 
council  of  Dantzic,  at  the  kind  request  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  on  \}^e  2d  April  ordered  all  tlie 
inhabitants  lo  keep  quiet.     I'lie  second  partition 
of  this  unfortunate  country  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
pro thin'.;. 

1 1  was  preceded  by  manifestoes  from  the  loyal 
anil  imperial  robbers.  The  declaration  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany  was  dated  Vienna,  Febru- 
ary 14th,  and  was  couched  in  terms  of  great 
forbraranve,  but  contained  an  absolute  injunction 
lo  the  Poles  in  his  dominnms  placidly  lo  regani 
the  ilismembcrmeiit  of  their  country.     In  March 


the  manifesto  of  the  empress  of  Ilusiitippe 
Religion  was,  as  usual,  called  in  to  s.v<ctiu« 
atrocious  act  of  rapine  and  injustice,  am)  (!; 
fine  humanely  lamented   the  sulTeriiig^  iit 
Poles,  among  whom  she  had  endeavonnr> 
thirty  years  to   preserve   tmnquillily,  8(C. 
provide,  therefore,  for  the  future  safity  >> 
Polish  dominions,  and   to   prevent   all'  fi. 
changes,  she   graciously   iniendnl   to   tik- 
ever,  under  the  sceptre  of  Russia,  those  1 
with  their  inhabitants,  which  lie  belw  rn  I 
on  the  left  bank  of  the   Owina,  to  Nir  r-. 
Duhrova,  and  following  the  border  of  i 
wodship  of  \'ilna,  to  Stalpliot,  to  Nt.v  . 
then  to  Pinsk  ;  thence  passing  Kumsli,  ;-;■ 
Viskcro  and   Novogreblo,  near  the  fr  I'l. 
Gallicia;  thence  lo  the  Dniester, and  lermnt: 
ill  the  old  border  of  Russia  and  Poland  .ii  h 
tie.'     In  this  partition,  •  the  increase  •  ' 
piness  of  the  inhabitants  was  avowed   '■ 
sole  object  of  her  imjienal  majesty.'   1"!.-      :  » 
ration  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  which  «  •,    i.-ii 
33th  March,  echoed  llie  sentiments  of  Uie  Ha^ 
sian  manifesto,  and  avowed  that  to  ptnrmAt!* 
republic  of  Poland  from  the  drraditil 
its  intertial  divisions,  and  to  rescue  it  fni 
ruin,  no  means  rem:iine<l  but  to  incoi 
frontier  provinces  into  the  slates  of  Pni' 
tlierefore  he  had  determined  to  ttVr  iini 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Danliic  and  IW^ 
tlie  waiwodships  of  Posen,  Giiesen,  Kili 
radia,  Lenlsihir,  Rawa,  am)   Polotsk ;   ' 
and   monastery  of  Cienlochowa  ;  the 
of  Wielun,  Cujivia,  and   Dobrryn, 
people  were  furthtr  exhorted  lo  heh* 
subjects  lo  Prussia,  and  renonnre  ill 
with  the  crown  of  Poland.     On  the 
the  count  De  Sievers  signed   a  further 
lion  on  the  part  of  Russia,  in  «hich,  after « 
ing  her  etfoils   lor  preservm-.^  nr*lrr  in 
and  the  mgratitude  wiih  w'i:rli  ihe^  tt 
received,  she  pours  foilh  a  tofirnt  of 
against  the  .lacobine  opposcrs  of 
Poland.     In  return  to  all  llie^e  d« 
cnnfederHlion  sent  a  note  lo  M.  c 
pressing  the  iitinost  surprise  at  his 
inlended  usurpation.    The   roiiiitteit 
and  Petersburgh  delivereil  notes  to 
diet,  demanding  the  ap|>oinlinentof  k 
to  s:inctioo   the  intendi-<l   diVKinn,  « 
duced   violent  allcrcalions.       In    the 
.lune  'iOth  it  wos  mrrwd,  by  a  great  majmrl 
claim  the  mcdi.iiii'r"f  •''■'•■■■>'  ,,.,,.i. 
of  Berlin   and    I 
withdraw  their  i:     , 
of  ihe  republic.     A  nioiion  was  nni 
the  depuialion  demaii'led  should  be  err]- 
to  treat  only  with   Russin,  whicli  ■ 
by  the  king,  and   carried  by  a  m 
against  twenty-four,     dn  il  ■  ij 

respecting  the  delegation  n  il-j 

of  Pelersburgh  and  Ufrlin  i>  •     .    •.    il,! 
po^ed  by  almost  the  whole  rl  .iKiir  .  arx 
junction  was  voted  to  the  1 1,  n  . .  I',  r.  l■^ 
land  and  Lithuania,  lo  dm"  i  ]■    u  .-.    > 
notes  fiom  thoie  courts,  a'.fi    ■   '■   • 
tion.    'Itie  diet  was  thru 
of  July,  and   from  that  i.. 
second  conference  took  plaf  * 
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Kuuian  ambassador,  and  ihe  rortner 
a   reroonjirance  against  the  violence 
itled  at-ainst  the  deputies,  many  of  whom 
n  roreibly  arrested  at  their  houses.    This 
inal  he  refused  lo  transmit  to  the  empress, 
■ptird  in  a  note  full  of  menaces,  iosistini; 
■  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  which  the  diet 
pi  to  accede,  and  prorogued  its  sitting  lo 
iDlh.      Successive   tlirealening   notes  were 
the  diet,  both  by  the  Russian  and  Pras- 
isters ;  and  the  castle  was  surrounded  by 
soldiers-    At  last,  on  the  2d  September, 
came  to  a  resohition  lo  declare  lo  all 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  faith  of  treaties, 
h  the  dependence  of  Poland  was  guaran- 
iog  at  that  moment  deprived  of  free-will, 
ided  with  an  armed  force,  and  threatened 
iuttber  invasion  by  Prussian  troops, '  ttiey 
lied  to  authorise  a  deputation  to  sign 
nned  and  amended  under  the  dicta- 
Russian  ambassador.'    It  was  further 
,  in  this  extorted  treaty,  in  the  name  of 
that  he  would  not  give  his  consent,  in 
name  and  that  of  the  diet,  but  on  con- 
that  the  articles  should  be  mutually  agreed 
(be  guarantee  of  the  court  of  Russia, 
exercised  on  this  occassion  were 
(hose  which  took   place  during  the 
^Segociation  with  Prussia,  which  was 
the  23d  September  by  the  Russian 
;  who,  previous  to  the  sitting,  arrest- 
the  representatives  ;    and  stationed 
ill  tlie  avenues  to  llie  castle,  which 
'Unded  with  troops. 

,  thus  reduced  to  one  third  of  her  force 
nt,  lost  a  proportionate  part  of  her  reve- 
lo  the  session  of  the  23d  November  a 
adopted  of  raising  two  loans,  under  the 
of  the  empress  of  Russia  ;  one  for 
of  Polish  Horins,  to  discharge  the 
bts;  (he  other  of  10,000,000,  for  tlie  use 
blic.  The  finances  of  the  republic 
in  future  lo  1 6,000,000  a  year,  ten 
were  to  b«  contributed  by  the  remain- 
tii*  Polnh  provinces,  and  six  by  the  rem- 
f  Liihunnia,  to  defray  the  support  of  the 
tnd  the  expanses  of  iJie  civil  list  and  army. 
Nnioatiun  uf  the  dietof  Grodnu  was  marked 
Iralciicc  and  precipitation.  The  new  con- 
Hi,  Ihoiiuli  panly  opposed  by  some  of  the 
exjierirnced  little  alteration,  and  its  ac- 
I  was  formally  announced.  The  two 
Hionf  were  tumultuous,  and  every  effort 
Itried  by  the  opponents  of  Russia,  but  in 

Ml  tliMe  repealed  and  unparalleled  op- 
M  exciteil   the  latent  pnlriotism    of  the 
F.irly   in   Febniary  (be  intrepid  Kosci- 
ipeartil  at  Uie  heml  of  a  considerable  body 
I,  Blacked  the  Prussians,  forced  them 
lod  pursued  Ihem  to  a  great  distance. 
III!    having    evacuated    Cracow,   on 
of  March,  Kosciusko  took  possession  of 
2401,  and   next  morning  ordered  (he 
(to  br  shiil,  and  proclaimed  himself  com- 
in  chief  of  .ill  the  fories  of  Poland,     lie 
■(I  an  oath  of  fidelity  on  all  ihe  mili- 
city,  look  possession  of  the  public 
,  and  rroc(«d«<l  (o  measures  of  milUary 
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sequestration.  On  (lie  iSth  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation, in  the  most  energetic  terms,  inviiing  Ihe 
nation  to  sliake  oH'  its  fetters.  This  proclamiition 
was  received  with  great  applause.  Kosciusko 
was  conducted  to  the  town  house,  preseated  lo 
the  chief  nobility,  and  by  them  formally  invested 
with  the  title  of  general,  while  every  thinz  was 
abundantly  supplied  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  On  the  26tb  a  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
established,  composed  of  fourteen  members,  and 
every  five  houses  were  required  to  furnish  one 
man  armed  and  equipped  tor  the  defence  of  the 
constitution  against  tiie  usurping  powers.  Tlie 
corporation  then  assembled  before  the  town- 
house,  whence  the  magistrates  led  them  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  \'irgiii,  where  the  conslitulion 
of  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  was  publicly  read,  and 
an  oath  taken  lo  defend  it.  Kosciusko  then  is- 
sued another  proclamation,  exhorting  the  Poles 
to  respect  the  dominions  of  the  emperor;  and  the 
Austrian  generals  on  the  frontiers  were  ofhcially 
informed  that,  if  any  violence  were  committed  on 
the  emperor's  subjects,  the  revolutionary  gcivem- 
ment  would  procure  immediate  indemnification. 
Warsaw  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of  fermen- 
tation. There  were  no  fewer  than  15,000  Rus- 
sians in  the  city  :  where  the  permanent  council 
decreed  the  insurgents  rebels,  and  subjected  them 
to  Ihe  most  arbitrary  puDishmenls.  The  king 
issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  his  subjects  to  a 
peaceable  acquiescence  in  the  established  order 
of  things,  and  urging  the  danger  and  desliuclion 
of  resistance.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  nobles  who 
had  taken  the  oaths  before  Kosciusko  went  to 
(heir  respective  estates  lo  assemble  and  arm  their 
vassals.  Daron  IngeUtrohm  about  this  timesur- 
rounded  the  diet  at  Warsaw  with  a  military  force, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  araenal.  This 
was  refused,  and  notice  being  sent  to  Kosciusko, 
he,  about  the  end  of  March,  set  out  for  Warsaw 
with  his  army,  and  a  reinforcement  of  AOOO  pea- 
sants armed  witli  pikes,  &c.  On  the  4lh  of  April 
he  was  met  by  a  detachment  of  6000  Russians, 
with  a  park  of  heavy  artillery.  A  fierce  battle 
ensued.  The  Polish  peasant:,  in  desperate  va- 
lor, made  a  dreadful  carnage  of  the  enemy  :  ge- 
neral Woroniow  was  taken  prisoner,  and  1000 
Russians  killed ;  while  (he  Poles  are  said  (o  have 
lost  only  sixty  men,  and  took  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon.  After  the  tjatlle  Kotciusko  proceeded, 
with  his  army,  lo  Craycovy,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  great  body  of  disaffected  Poles.  Karly  on 
the  17th  a  commotion  took  place  at  Warsaw 
which  ended  in  the  citiifiis  teiiing  the  arsenal 
and  after  a  bloody  conflict  expelling  the  Rusiuns. 
The  Poles  set  fire  to  severai  bouses  in  tlie  cily, 
to  dislodge  the  remaining  enemies,  and  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  and  pillage  ensued.  Tiie  king's  si- 
tuation after  tliis  became  critical :  a  new  rrgeocy 
kept  no  measures  with  the  agents  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  and  the  people  were  jealous  of  every 
inoiiun  of  the  king.  They  made  him  promise, 
repeatedly,  that  he  would  not  quit  Warsaw  ; 
placed  t^vu  municipal  officers  as  a  guard  on  him, 
and  desired  hiin  often  U>  show  himself  (o  lh« 
people.  I'he  amiable  monarch  nn(  only  com- 
plieil  Willi  these  requests,  but  entered  with  such 
ardor  into  ihe  natiooal  cause  as  to  send  Ihe  Inlf 
of  his  silver  plate  to  the  mint,  and  lOOO  dm-.m  i<j 
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ilie  military  chpal.  The  other  lialf  of  \m  plnle 
lie  (Irvoted  to  the  reliel  of  the  families  of  those 
patriots  who  had  perished  on  the  17tli  and  18th 
of  April. 

Uy  the  advice  of  Kosciusko,  on  the  29th  May, 
the  provisiunary  council  was  abolished,  and  a 
nalional  council  instituted  in  its  stead,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Wing,  who  engaged  never  to  sepa- 
rate his  interests  from  those  of  the  nation.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Polish  army  daily  increased, 
and  the  empress  sent  40,000  llussians  from  the 
I'kraine,  and  16,000  from  Livonia,  to  oppose  its 
progress.  In  the  end  of  May  Kosciusko's  troops 
ainuuntcd  to  22,970  men ;  that  of  general  Ko- 
chowski  to  18,000;  that  of  Jassinski  at  Grodno 
to  (KX)0 ;  another  corps  of  1 2,000  were  stationed 
at  Wilna ;  and  another  of  8000  at  Warsaw  ;  be- 
sides great  numbers  of  peasants  not  included. 
Not  to  mention  various  skirmishes,  which  in 
general  ended  in  favor  of  the  Poles,  a  Pru!>sian 
army  under  general  Eisner  on  the  15th  of  June 
took  Cracow,  Kosciusko  not  being  able  to  move 
to  its  relief;  after  which  F.lsner  joined  the  Prus- 
sian monarch,  who  arrived  at  Kitleeon  the  25th, 
joined  the  Kussiaii  forces,  and  soon  after  en- 
camped near  Warsaw.  The  citizens,  enraged  at 
so  near  an  approach  of  their  enemies,  sacrificed 
several  of  tliose  delinquents  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  treason,  among  whom  were  some  per- 
sons of  tlie  most  distinguished  rank.  To  con- 
ciliate the  Kussians,  however,  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  permitting  the  free  use  of  the  Greek 
religion.  Another  wax  issued,  setting  forth,  that, 
as  the  Polish  revolution  took  place  upon  princi- 
ples quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  French,  all 
authorities  should  be  respected,  and  the  king 
treated  with  the  honor  due  to  his  rank.  In  the 
end  of  June  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  em- 
peror on  his  troops  entering  Poland.  On  the 
12th  of  July  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and 
prince  of  Prussia  were  only  ten  miles  from  War- 
saw. Meantime  Kosciusko  having  eluded  that 
army,  and  defeated  another  party  of  Prussians, 
had  got  into  Warsaw.  On  the  31st  of  June  the 
Prussians  began  a  heavy  cannonade  on  that  city ; 
a  dreadful  fire  was  kept  up  on  it  by  night  and 
day,  and  an  incredible  number  of  lives  were  lost. 
Both  king  and  prince  were  in  imminent  danger. 
I'our  entrenched  and  connected  camps,  under 
Kosciusko,  Dambrowski, /ajaczeckun<l  Mokno- 
rowski,  wpre  placed  before  Warsaw.  Kosciusko 
and  Madalinski  were  stationed  at  Mokalow ; 
Dambrowski  was  opposed  to  the  Kussians  at 
Czemiaco ;  Zajaczeck  to  the  Prussians  at  Wola ; 
and  Moknurowski  with  prince  Jos.  Poniatowsky 
to  the  Prussians  at  Gurce.  About  this  time  the 
Poles  obtained  some  considerable  advantages 
over  the  Russians  at  I.iebau,  and  Kcrzniniec  in 
Volhynia.  In  Great  Poland  the  Poles  had  im- 
prisoned the  Prussian  troops,  thrown  down  the 
Prussian  envies,  and  plundered  the  military 
chesL  Oil  the  22d  general  Marawsky  arrived 
with  10,000  men;  the  iirovinces  of  Posnania, 
Gnesen,  and  Kiithsh,  loolc  up  nriiis  in  his  favor, 
■nd  success  atlendod  llie  I'ole^  in  every  quarter. 
Near  Warsnw.  however,  the  Prussians  had  carried 
some  Polish  redoubts.  On  the  muhx  of  the  5th 
of  Sentemlicr  the  I'rutsians  anil  Kussians  nban- 
(loiivil  the  seige  of  Warsaw,  after  a  fruitlru  atuck 


of  two  niontlis,  miicli  disabled  by  ' 
visions,  Ike.  The  king  of  Pru»u 
his  own  dominions  in  three  columns,  I 
sick  and  wounded  ;it  the  mercy  of  < 
Meantime  the  Russian  corps,  to  the 
10,000,  retreated  to  Lublin.  Early  iu  I 
news  was  received  in  Warsaw  of  the 
the  Poles  in  Lithuania ;  hut  al>oui  the 
the  Russian  grand  army  cf  20,(XX) 
in  Poland;  and  on  the  18ih  a  bloody 
look  place  near  Ijnesk,  in  which  the 
great  numbers,  and  were  forced  to  ret 
the  Bog.  Tliey  were  successful,  howii 
a  party  of  Prussians  at  Kamiona,  and 
bers  still  increased  in  Great  Poland, 
was  taken  by  the  brave  Madalinski,  an4 
next  turned  his  views  to  Lithuania,  ' 
of  the  defeat  at  Bnesk,  and  that  Su' 
marching  to  Wanaw,  he  resolved  19 
Hearing  tliat  Fersen  intended  to  join  ' 
vanced  with  6000  men  to  prevent  thai 
and  on  the  10th  of  October  a  dreadful 
place.  The  Russians  advanced  twice 
twice  repulsed  ;  but  the  Pole*,  leavii 
vorable  position  on  the  heights,  bot4 
on,  till  the  Russians  forming  anew, 
buck  on  their  pursuers,  the  rout  becai 
though  Kosciusko  Hew  from  rank  to 
hottest  of  the  engagement,  and  had  I 
killed  under  him.  At  length  he  fell 
wounded  by  a  Cossack,  lie  rose,  bg 
knocked  down  by  a  Cossack,  who  «• 
him  n  mortal  blow,  when  his  ann  v 
the  Russian  general  Chrnozaiow,  wbot 
ciusko  had  lately  allowed  to  depart  fra) 
Kosciusko  requested  death,  but  the 
ferred  taking  him  prisoner.  The  Poll 
continued  lu  fiu'hl  with  furious  valor, 
aster  excited  universal  regret  at  Wara 
Supreme  Council  published  a  ipinl 
mation,  exhorting  the  Poles  to  rema 
motto.  Liberty  or  Di-nihl  to  preserve! 
and  redouble  their  eflutts.  The  KxM 
Fersen  soon  after  suramoneil  NS.nrvu 
being  refused,  after  joining  all  the  ct 
Fersen,  Dcnifeld,  Uenisow,  and  SawK 
on  the  4th  of  November  attai'ke<l  ilic 
Prague,  separated  from  W.inaw  by  ll 
and  defended  by  atx>ve  |f> ' 
cious  Suwarruw  orderifd  hi- 
tlie  Hss-iult  a«  they  had  dont ... 
ing  over  their  dead  and  nuuudi 
well  as  their  enemit^,  and  lo 
sabre  and  bayonet.  The  Ru: 
orders  with  savag«  impctiio'ity, 
themselves  all  at  once  Viefore  the  Ii'dkI 
Thus  surrounded,  the  Polish 
themselves  unable  t<i  o]t\xnt 
only  10,000.  The  cry  raised 
reached  to  the 
added  to  the  < 

were  ens^aged  "Hr-ii'^  i.    >  i-i  u.i-  iik.v 
and  etideavoiirvd  lu  rilnat   IDIO  W» 
bridgo,  but  were  drc-^'i'ii'   -Wi 
attempt.     After  n  sev 
ti'sistanec  on  the  pmi 
Iheinassacre  by  Suwarn>w.«l)o, 
cruellv,  was  iiiii)|led  out  for  Ihii 
tinura  for  two  bouta  IctiMv; 
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lert  day  at  nooTi  :  SOOO  Pole*  were 
H«Mull,  till"  rest  were  inipnsone-l  or 
Tlic  citueni  were  now  forceil  to  lay 
arms,  and  tlieir  housei  were  plun- 
t  merciless  Itussianj ;  who,  nrter  the 
tawd  ten  lioiint,  al  nine  at  in^lii  set 
>wn,  and  again  bevan  to  nia!>:>^icre  the 
\a  9000  persons,  unarmed  men,  de- 
>oien,  aiKl  liarmless  infants,  perished, 

•  flames  or  by  the  sword,  and  nearly 
uburb  was  reduced  lo  a^hes.  During 
It  fewer  than  30,000  Polef  were  put  to 
bi*  exigence  coiiol  I'olocki  proposed 
t  the  Kussians  in  the  name  of  the  re- 
was  haughtily  answered  by  Suwar- 

C  empress  was  not  at  war  with  the 
id  that  his  object  was  only  to  reduce 
ry  fubjecU.  Deputies  were  then  sent 
agistrates  of  NN  arsaw  tu  surrender 
I  the  single  condition  of  preserving 
jhI  properly,  Suwariow  insisted  on 
er  01  their  anns.  This  was  refused  by 
oldiers.and  iheir  general  Wawnecki, 
others,  refused  to  lake  part  in  the 
:  on  which  the  Russian  general  al- 
oilitary  to  leare  Warsaw  with  their 
threatened  no  quarter  next  lime  he 
t  with  them.  t)n  the  7th  the  -Supreme 
ligtied  their  authority  to  the  king. 
■  the  9lh  made  his  triumphant  entry 
V,  during  which  the  citizens  observed 
iilencc.  Un  the  lUth  he  went  with 
I  to  pay  his  respects  to  kiciu  SLinis- 
to  complete  this  execrable  tragedy, 
December  was  set  npart  for  solemn 
J,  and  Te  Deum  snne  for  the  triumph 
oppression.  The  Polish  p.^lriots,  to 
of  30,000,  who  refused  In  accede  tu 
lion,  went  to  Sandomir  under  Wawr- 
Were  soon  forced  to  disband.  Ano- 
of  (iOOO,  under  Wawraccki,  Mada- 
Uambruwski,  went  (o  Onlicia.  A 
diiary  force  wsis  sinlioned  at  Warsaw, 
pointed  at  the  city  in  every  direction 
n  lubjerliun,  Mi'nnlime  Kosciusko 
r  his  wounds  under  the  care  of  Ma- 
■aiow.  Un  the 'iOth  of  December  a 
ltd  from  the  cinnress,  ilemandine  the 
MHit  lenatiiis  Polocki,  nnd  several 
At,  whom  she  sent   to  I'oUrsburg  ; 

•  maatenger  brtniuhi  urders  to  kini; 

0  retire  to  Grodno;  he  accordingly 
'  on  the  7th  of  Jmiuary,  1795. 

1  the  utiite  of  Poliind,  until,  in  1804i, 
I  of  Hiionapirtc  bronghl  the  French 

lr<l  Ih^ir  ruler  In  seek  aildittnnul 
tH^ndisemcnt  in  the  indrnendent 
le  Pole*.  At  the  peace  of  Tilsil, 
p»d  Prassia  of  Ihe  creatrst  part  of 
ana  here,  he  i^ve  n  small  portion  lo 
Cfected  the  rc»t  into  tl'e  i;i:uid  duchy 

—'■'■■  ' - !  '0  iheitins;  ofSax- 

iriatocede  pari  of 

...    .,j,  .,;. ;    r   purl  to  this  new 

iti  1BI!  Ilie  ltti««ijn»  wfreennblcl  to 
ind  ;»ndtlir<on;;rrjsof  V'lenna.whtlc 
Austria  »nd  Pnimu  a  |-arti:il  le- 
Ule  c'ssions.  confirmed  to  KusMa 
and   Lilhaanian   proviiicei  ac- 


quired before  179.^,  conferring  on  her,  in  addi- 
tion, the  .sovereignly  of  the  central  provinces, 
which  constitute  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland 
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congress  to  give  to  lU  respecuve  portion  ol  I'o- 
land  as  free  a  constitution  as  circumslancea 
should  permit.  In  this  some  progress  has 
already  been  made  by  liusstia  and  Austria ; 
but  so  backward  is  the  state  of  civilisation, 
so  debasing  are  the  effects  of  long  servitude,  that 
ages  must  elapse  before  the  improvenienl  of  the 
Poles  can  be  effectual.  The  pea.saatry,  when  no 
longer  driven  to  their  work  by  compulsion,  have 
shown  themselves  so  obstinately  indolent  ih^t 
the  authority  of  the  m.-is;istrates  has  been  found 
necessary  lo  inflict  the  blows  formerly  adininis- 
tered  by  the  order  of  the  landholder. 

Poland,  THE  New  KiitonoM  or,  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  foregoing  country  that  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  comprises  the  central  provinces 
of  Poland,  or  the  chief  part  of  tliat  which,  from 
1807  to  1813,  formed  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  It 
is  bounded  hy  the  respective  acquisitions  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The  form  of  this 
territory  is  a  square  of  alxiul  200  miles,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  the  capital,  Warsnw : 
there  is  also  a  detached  tract  extending  norih- 
east  towards  Lithuania.  Its  area  is  47,000  square 
miles,  and  its  population  about  3,000,000,  di- 
vided into  theeinht  palatines  of  Cracow,  Sandu- 
mir,  Kalisch,  Lublin,  Plock,  Matovia,  Podlachia. 
and  Augustow.  They  participate,  in  soil  and 
climate,  the  characteristics  common  to  Poland  al 
lartie. 

Though  subject  to  the  same  sovereign  as  Rus- 
sia, the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  governed  in  every 
respect  as  a  separate  monarchy.  Hie  lute  em- 
peror Alexander  gave  the  Poles,  in  November 
I8I.1,  a  constitutional  charier,  so  framed  as  to 
combine  several  modem  improvements  in  legis- 
lation, with  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution. Now,  as  formerly,  there  is  a  king,  n 
senate,  and  a  diet.  The  regal  dignity  is  vested 
in  the  czar,  represented  by  a  viceroy,  and  a  ca- 
binet of  ministers,  in  whom  the  executive  go- 
vernment resides.  Tlie  chief  ministerial  deparl- 
meiits  are  tho-<e  of  w.ir,  finance,  (lolice,  law,  and 
cduralion.  All  ministers  are  accountable  to  tlii> 
senate,  bein^  obliged  to  lay  re|>orts  before  it,  and 
lo  submit  to  its  discussiuos,  nearly  in  die  form 
observed  in  «he  Uritish  parliainenl.  Tlie  si'iiate 
consists  of  ten  bishops,  ten  worgwodes  (p:il:i- 
tines),  and  ton  ca.slellans,  named  by  the  king  for 
life.  The  lower  house,  or  chainl>er  of  represen- 
tatives, of  sevenly-scven  deputies  from  the  pro- 
vincial nohilily  and  gentry,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinrt,  who  have  seats  here  ex  oflficia. 
The  diet,  on  tlie  model  of  the  smaller  Pclnd 
diet,  is  limited  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repr« 
sentalives.  Its  sittings  last  only  a  fortnight;  ana 
the  sovifeign  is  not  ple<lge<l  to  convoke  it  more 
than  once  in  two  years :  its  consent  bein^  only 
neci'ssary  lo  measures  of  national  inurost ; 
namel},  the  imposition  of  laxn,  and  acts  Bn*^!. 
Ing  the  ciiislitution.  'Hie  levenue  of  this  king- 
dom amotinliito  almul  £900.000  sterling,  of  winch 
i."lRO,000  go  lo  the  civil  list.  The  military 
force  i\  ri>ii«idrrable  in  ravalry.  The  rrlmion 
of  III*  rnajoiilv  it  llir  Catholic ;  but  the  Pioteuanit 
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n-e  nuintroin;  and   tlie  Jp«s  are  computed  lo 
form  a  seventh  of  the  populalion. 

These  statistical  details  were  drawn  up  with 
preat  accuracy  and  applied  to  tho  state  of  this 
poi'iion  of  Holanil  as  laie  as  the  close  of  I  BIO, 
but  a  revolution,  which  seemed  to  set  at  dcfiince 
I'te  wirole  power  of  the  Russian  empire,  liien 


broke  out.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  kin 
arms  asjainsl   Ru'sia ;   Out    H'eif  effort 
finally  unavailing,  and  on  March  ?5.  II 
nifesto  was  issunl  by  the  emptror  i>(  f 
clarini;  Poland  for  ever   incorjioraU 
Kuasinn  empire. 


POLAR    REGIONS. 


POLAR  Regions.  Various  causes  have  con- 
spired, within  a  recent  period,  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  those  immen.se  basins  of  water  which 
appear  more  or  less  to  surround  the  poles,  and 
unite  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  earth.  Civi- 
lisation has  spread  toward  the  northern  shores 
both  of  America  and  of  A.<;ia;  navizalion  and 
commercial  speculation  have  extended  still  far- 
ther their  discoveries  and  temporary  conquests  ; 
the  continent  of  South  America  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  political  importance,  and  is  takint;  a 
new  and  must  interesting  station  among  the  free 
aiul  commercial  governments.  During  this  pe- 
riod China  and  the  East  Indies  have  fully  main- 
tained their  interest  with  the  western  world  ;  a 
shorter  passage  to  those  storehouses  of  wealth 
and  luxury  would,  at  the  present  time,  be  as 
acceptable  lo  Etirope  as  when  Columbus  was 
stimulated  to  seek  it — while  a  state  of  general 
peace  has  for  many  years  enabled  the  nations 
iic.41  qualified,  and  most  disposed,  to  promote 
the  science  of  physical  geography.  Russia  and 
the  United  Slates  of  North  America  have  contri- 
buted their  respective  quotas  of  exertion  in  this 
cause;  but  (Jreat  Britain,  as  by  her  maritime 
nnd  commercial  station  in  honor  and  duty  bound, 
and  mure,  perhaps,  than  in  duty  bound,  has 
been  foremost  to  explore  these  dark  but  inte- 
resting recesses  of  nature.  She  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  boundaries  of  the  North  Polar  Sea, 
and  penetrated  beyond  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circle,  Several  degrees  further  than  any  other 
nation. 

^e  feel  it  therefore  demanded  of  us  to  de- 
vote a  distinct  article  to  the  progressive  geogra- 
phy of  these  regions;  noticioK  first  the  discove- 
ries of  navigators  previous  totlielate  expeditions 
I'rom  this  country  ;  and  then  more  particularly 
the  result  of  those  spirited  undertakings. 

North  PoL*tt  Keoioks. — In  geography,  as  in 
some  other  of  the  sciences,  the  world  has  been 
singularly  indebted  to  the  sincere  pursuit  of 
certain  great  errors.  Columbus  was  thus  allured 
to  his  arduous  enterprise,  by  supposing  that  the 
East  Indies  extended  westward  to  many  times 
their  present  width ;  and,  long  after  the  discovery 
of  the  extent  of  the  American  continent,  it  was 
hoped  that  some  opening,  admitting  a  passage 
to  the  east,  might  be  found.  In  some  very 
early  maps,  preserved  in  the  king's  library,  Asia 
and  America  are  united  throughout  their  whole 
extent. 

Vesputiui,  Ojeda,  and  others,  however,  beat 
in  vain  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  when 
they  had  traced  the  vast  mass  of  the  American 
contiuent  stretching  southward,  the  minds  of 
men  were  reluctantly  turned  towards  the  north, 
M  the  only  quarter  in  which  to  hope  for  a 
pwsage. 


Within  two  years  from  the  di« 
rica  hy  Columbus,  our  lletuy  VII. 
commission  to  John  Cabot,  a  Veoetjt 
sided  many  years  at  Uriaiol,  to  dii 
known  lands,  and  aooet  them  to  tin 
Englarid.  In  the  spring  of  1 497, 
directly  west  on  the  parallel  of  UtisU 
weeks,  he  reached  a  large  island  1 
Prima  Vista,  '  The  First  Seeo,' J 
usage  named  Newfoundland, 
of  that  saint  he  discovered  tlie 
island  St.  John's,  and  having 
the  iuhabilanu  of  these  islan 
the  productions,  he  is  said  to 
whole  of  tlie  nortli-east  promon 
between  38°  and  56"  of  latitude.1 
remarkable  that  we  hear  of  no  conti 
or  place  to  which  he  gave  name. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  prele 
discovery  of   Newfoundland   which 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  Norwegu 
the  eleventh  century.     Tlic  slory  I 
the  northern  histoiian,  and  cmcel 
land,  is,  that  about  the  year  H>01, 
Icelandic  colonists,  named  Hcrjolf,  t 
ing  with  his  son   Giom,   on  a  tradU 
their  ships  were  separated  in  asqaalUl 
hearing,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  th*t  j 
was  gone  towards  Greenland,  stnmd] 
with  tlie  hope  of  finding  him, 
severe  storm  drove  hira  to  the 
leagues,  until  he  reached  a  fine 
well  shaded  with  wood.      Keturoing  I 
Biom  induced  a  friend  and  felIo«-< 
of  the  name  of  Leif,  to  go  back  with  I 
new-discovered  shore :    on   appn 
they  first  obsened  a   barren,  rocky 
which  they  cave  the  name  of  Ilellc 
low  sandy  coast   covered    with 
beyond    it,   which   they   CftUed 
voyage  of  two  days  more  br 
new  coast  of  land,'  to  the  nor' 
they  discovered  another  and  \m  I 
Here  they  ascended  a  river  which  Iml  ] 
surrounded  with  woods,  on  tlw  t<anka| 
they  determined  to  winter.     They  ( 
climate  on  their  return  as  cxo 
agreeable,  the  soil  fertile,  ai>d  < 
larly    salmon,   abundant  in   the 
woods  tliey  found  a  wild  vine,  wUidlJ 
tiently  welcome  to  thf  -• 
to  give  the  name  of  \ 
whole  country.     Tlie  ^ 
to  consist  of  eight  hours  sun  ;  the  i 
stance  of  their  narrative  whidj 
litude  of  this  district,   and   wkidt  ' 
well   accord   with   that    of  the 
Newfoundland  ;  while,  from  tbc  I 
scribed,  It  would    not   appear 
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I  were  in  reality  the  firel  Earo- 
1  the  western  continent.  Such 
/.IWOtter,  rests  over  the  circumstances  of 
gethal  that  of  Cabot  has  always  been  taken 
first  authentic  disco\-ery  of  Ncwfound- 
I  the  neighbouring  shores.  We  should  not, 
^have  noticed  this  ancient  record  (from  the 
rle  I'f  Aldus,  Stockholm,  1697)  of  a  cir- 
nce  that  bad  dropt  from  the  recollection 
gkind  until  the  discot'eries  of  Columbus, 
nr  coose-^uences,  but  for  the  singular  fact 
sing  and  settling  Newfoundland 
ds  of  two  centuries,  we  have  at  this 
I  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  interior ; 
information  whether  there  are  perma- 
rin^.ibilanls  of  the  woods  or  not ;  and 
:  eipetiition,  undertaken  by  captain 
f»anl)  Buchan,  the  commander  of  one 
nlish  expeditions  to  the  pole,  that  officer 
WD  more  light  upon  this  subject  than 
r  bi«n  receired  in  I'.urope  since  our  pos- 
i  of  the  island  ;  and  actually  found  a  sort 
in  the  country  that  reminds  us  of  the 
f  of  this  the  earliest  of  all   the  supposed 

I  of  America. 

I  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute 

1  of  the  commission  eiren  by  liim  to 

Psfs  Dr.  Robertson,  '  and  to  take   pos- 

I  cniintr.es  winch  he  had  discorered, 

l«f  this  voyage  iiiu.sl   have  answered 

piine  exp>eciaiion»       Mis  subjects 

btedly  the  first  Kiiropcans  who  had 

pan  of  the  American  continent  (in 

s) ;  and  were  entitled   to  whatever 

erty  prior  discovery  is  supposed  lo 

X)n  the  return  of  C'abol,  however,  this 

I  wu  io»  deeply  engaged  in  his  war  with 

',  with  insurrections  at  home,  and  with  a 

alliance  with  Spain,  the  iovereign  mis- 

both  Indies,  to  follow  up  with  any  vigor 

lising  circumstance ;  and   the  reigns  of 

•»,  of   Edward   VI.  and    of  Man,-, 

ply  occupied  with  religious  dispute<> 

^Wticn  of  the  public  attention  to  be  af- 

llosuch  enterprises.     Private  individuals, 

united  with  much  leal  in   the  spirit  of 

which  was  now  diffused    throughout 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  son 

Cat>ot  was  despatched  by  some  Bristol 

itti  to  the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  in  that  of 

I  VI.  a  company  of '  merchant  adventurers 

jdncovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands, 

I  nnkniown,'  obtained  a  charter  from  the 

I  and  chose  this  celebrated  navigator 

'  (O*«mor.     In  the  same  reii:n  we  find 

J  Mention  directed  to  the  lishenes  of 

I  of  Kewfbuodland. 

I  tlteeloM  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

I  and  ISOl,  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  also 

I  along  the   coast   of  Labrador,  which   is 

I  early  maps  called  after  him  Corterealis, 

biy  he  even  traced  tlie   entrance   of 

k'«  Day.     It  is  certain  that  he  returned 

aioe  hopes  of  discovering  a  passage, 

•oon  after  set  out  on  a  new  expedition ; 

fatal:    be  returned   no  more. 

Miguel,  who  went  in  search  of  him, 

CU4i.     A  third,  who  dmrnl  lu 

Fflop|icd  by  the  express  orders  of  the 


king.  With  this  enterprising  and  unfurttmaia 
family,  seems  to  have  expired  the  zeal  of  the 
Portuguese  for  northern  discoveries. 

But  the  reign  of  the  maiden  queen  was  dea- 
tined  to  extend  our  geographical  knowledge,  our 
navy,  and  our  colonies,  in  tlie  happiest  union  of 
efforts.  Eliubeth,  it  is  well  known,  directed  her 
attention  to  these  objects  immediately  on  her 
accession.  She  encouraged  the  company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  in  their  attempts  to  disco- 
ver the  north-west  passage  to  India ;  sJie  cul- 
tivated the  new  connexion  which  had  been 
accidentally  opened  with  Rtusia  by  one  of  ilie 
captains ;  iuid  patronised  three  successive  voyages 
of  Martin  Frobishcr  to  the  norih-east  coust  of 
America.  In  the  first  of  these  he  reachi>d  the  coast 
of  Labrador  in  about  six  weeks,  and  shortly  after 
entered  the  straits  in  lal.  63°  8'  which  now  bear 
his  name.  It  is  the  Lumley's  Inlet  of  Davis, 
and  many  writers,  having  Cape  Walsingliamon 
the  nortli,  and  Resolution  Island  on  the  south  ; 
and  has  often  been  confounded  with  Hudson's 
Strait,  the  larger  opening  at  Cape  Chedley,  in 
the  sooth.  Frobisher  speaks  ol  discovering  on 
this  coast,  at  a  distance,  '  a  number  of  smal  things 
floating  in  the  sea,  afarre  off,  which  '  he  '  supposed 
to  be  porposes,  or  seates,  or  some  kind  of  strange 
fish;  but  which  proved  to  be  men  in  their  ciinoes, 
covered  with  skin.'  Having  attracted  oneoftlieiii 
tcn\arr|  him  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  which  he 
appeared  to  od'er  as  a  present,  Frobisher  caught 
this  '  strange  inlidcl  fiist,  .ind  plucke<l  him  with 
main  force,  boat  and  all,  itrto  his  liark,  out  of  the 
sea.  Whereiijion,  when  he  found  himself  in  vap- 
tirity,  for  very  choler  and  distain  lie  bit  hm 
tongue  in  twaine  within  his  mouth.'  This  man 
afterwards  died  in  I'jigland.  The  voyage  was 
principally  recardcd  at  the  time  for  diffusing  a 
fallacious  hope  of  finding  gold  in  these  regioiu. 
One  of  the  sailors  had  accidentally  picked  up  a 
stone  '  much  like  to  a  sea  coal  in  color,'  and 
his  wife,  on  his  return,  h.ijipening  to  throw  a  part 
of  it  into  the  fire,  and  ailerwanls  to  quench  it 
with  vinegar  '  it  glistened  with  a  bright  mar- 
qiieuet  of  gold.'  Tins  event  soon  spread  in  a 
credulous  age.  '  The  goldfiners  of  Ixindon,' 
says  Hakluyt,  'assayed  the  stone,  and  gave  it  a* 
tlieir  judgment  that  it  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  gold.  This  circumstance  actually  became 
the  main  encouragement  to  a  second  voyage,  and 
Frobisher  was  '  especially  directed  by  commis- 
sion '  to  seartji  for  '  more  of  this  gold  ore,'  ra- 
ther '  than  for  any  further  discovery  of  the 
passage.'  We  need,  therefore,  only  further  ob- 
serve, that  after  takinz  out  '  gold-fiocrn,'  lu 
search  for  ore,  and  lading  their  ships  on  this 
second  voya«  with  '  almost  200  loa^,'  tliough 
at  first  tlie  delusion  of  having  found  the  all-need- 
ful and  all-rewarding  object  of.'inxiety  continued 
both  amongst  the  crews  and  at  home,  upon  ttial 
it  proved  to  (>c  '  no  Iteiler  iliau  black  leail ;  anil 
verified  the  proverb — that  all  is  not  gold  thai 
glisteiielh.' 

Flattered  by  the.<ie  |>artial  succeucs  of  ber 
commander,  queen  Kli'iibvUi  gave  tlie  name  of 
Meta  Inrogmin  to  the  iiewlv-ilisciiv  '  i  'ii., 
and  ordered  a  third  expi-dition  t/)  I  to 

rolitiiiw   tliein.      Iiftw.li  '.hipK  vim    >■- gly 

dr3.lincd  to  the  >er«iLv,  tntlvc  of  uhicli  ma:o  t<) 
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brinj*  back  c;irsrocs  of  Rolil  ore,  ;inil  the  lliree 
others  to  reniniii,  with  100  riifn,  ivlio  were  to 
form  tlie  settlcfrienl  for  one  whole  yeiir.  Fro- 
bisher  was  nuule  supreme  naval  and  military 
commander,  ;inJ  received  a  gold  chain  from  ibe 
queen  on  hi5  appointment. 

The  fleet  destined  for  this  earliest  projert  of 
colonising  the  western  world  sailed  from  Har- 
wich on  tlie  3 1  St  of  May,  1578,  passed  Cape 
Clear  on  the  Clh  of  June,  and  discovered  tiie 
coikst  of  West  I'riesland  on  the  20th  of  that 
moiuh,  which  was  now  named  West  Enyland. 
All  was  '  weir  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
Frobishcr's  Strait,  when  the  Dennis,  a  vessel  of 
100  tons,  which  had  on  board  a  principal  [lart  of 
tlte  liou>ie  which  was  designed  for  the  winter 
settlers,  was  crushed  by  an  island  of  ice,  and 
went  to  the  bottom.  To  this  disaster  succeeded 
a  violent  storm,  which  dispersed  the  whole  fleet, 
drivinfj  some  of  the  vessels  up  into  the  strait,  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  locketl  up  by  the  ice, 
and  others  into  the  open  sea.  Fo<^,  mists,  and 
irresistible  currents  pow  perplexed  them,  and 
threw  the  admiral's  experience  itself  out  of  all 
calculation.  The  fleet,  after  parting  with  two 
more  ships,  re-asscmbled  with  great  difliculty  in 
the  countess  of  Warwick's  Sound,  and  deter- 
mined, under  all  the  circumstances,  to  make  the 
best  of  its  way  homewards,  and  abandon  for  the 
present  the  thought  of  establishing  a  colony. 

In  1578  we  find  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
talents  and  connections.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
receiving  a  commission  from  the  crown,  to  un- 
dertake western  discoveries,  and  to  |iosses5  lands 
unsettled  by  Christian  princes  or  their  subjects, 
provided  that  he  took  possession  of  them  within 
six  years  from  the  discovery.  In  this  year  he  is 
.said  to  have  unilertnken  a  voyage  to  Newfound- 
laud  ;  but  no  details  of  it  remain.  In  1583  Eli- 
7.abelh  incorporated  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Humphrey '.s,  with  himself,  Adam  (Jilbert,  and 
other  associates  into  a  company  to  be  called 
The  Colleagues  of  lh»  Fellowship  for  the  Ditco- 
verie  of  the  Nort/hlVett  Piutage ;  and  Sir  Hum- 
phrey set  sail  to  take  formal  possession  of  New- 
foundland, and   the  Nortliem  coast  of  America. 

*  The    Portugals,'    it   is   observed    in    Hakluyt, 

*  having  a  notable  trade  of  fishing,"  at  this  periofl, 
'  on  the  Newfoundland  banke,  where  there  are 
sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  sail  of  ships.' 

Sir  Humphrey's  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships, 
of  from  two  to  ten  tons  burden,  sailed  from 
t'awsaiid  Bay  on  the  lllh  of  June.  Amonsst 
his  men  were  included  divers  '  roinemll  men  and 
refiners,'  smiths,  carpenters,  and  artificers ;  and 
'  for  the  solace  of  our  |ieople,  and  allurement  of 
the  savages,  we  were  provided  with  musicke  in 
good  varietie ;  not  omittiug  the  least  toyes,  as 
inorrice-dancers,  hobby-horses,  and  May-like 
conceits,  to  delight  the  savage  people,  whom  we 
intended  to  winne  by  all  faire  meatis  possible." 
At  the  harbour  of  St.  John's  they  were  welcomed 
by  several  English  traders  imd  foreigners,  who 
had  already  settled  here,  and  in  whose  presence 
they  look  possession  of  the  |>ort,  and  200  leaeutt 
every  way,  in  the  name  of  the  uucen  of  Eng- 
laiMl,  Sit  Humphrey  re-embarkcd  to  pursue  his 
discoveries  »outhwar>l  His  ship,  the  Dtlmht,  a 
>«ielcbe<l    bark    of   ten    tons,  was    ultimately 


wrecke<l  on  Sable  Island  ;  i"  ' 
for  Enu'land  in  the  Sfjuin 
riety  of  uninlere>ting  adw 
Azores  in  a  pcnlous  cundiliuo,  ua 
Scpt"mber,  and  was  observed  to  W 
whelmed  in  a  great  swell  of  the 
however,  persevered  in  makini; 
bravely  observing,  that  '  he  would  j 
his  little  company,'  with  whom  he  hi 
.so  many  storms  and  perils.'  The  1 
th:it  were  heard  of  him  speak  of  his  n 
abaft  of  the  binracle,  with  a  book  ioi 
calling  out,  '  Courage,  mv  ladsl  we  all 
heaven  by  sea  us  by  landV  This  ged 
half-brother  to  Sir  Walter  lUleigh^ 
chnrler  of  a  Kritish  colony  was  gm 
and  his  com|>anions.  , 

Captain  I)avis,  one  of  the  toott  M 
our  early  navigators,  was  engagei]  ta 
new  ei>|>cditiou  to  tlie  north ;  the  la 
the  metropolis,  being  convinced  '  of; 
A(i(k/  iif  the  ilmcvtvrif  vf  Ihf  nifrtk 
mid  that  the  former  commanders 
diverted  from  the  design  by  th*  pu 
levant  objects.  Two  batl 
calletl  the  Sunshine,  and  :i  M 

of  thirty-five  tons,  were   p.^v---   ^^  .it 
mand  ;  the  former    manned    with   til 
persons,  and  the  latter  with  nim  ircn    i 
on  the  coast  of  West  ( Jn  ■ 
passed  over  to  iJie  north-<.;i  -      t| 

continent,  and  saw  land  ui  lai.  o4'  ii 
tlier  beint;  temperate,  and  the  sea  d 
It  was  a  cluster  of  islands  '  amooit ' 
many  faire  sounds,  and  good  loads  h 
The  first  in  which  they  ancltorcd  I 
Cjilbert's  Sound,  and  found  the  nati%l 
tractcd  by  their  music  and  fnendl] 
lions.  '  They  are  a  very  tractable  p 
of  craft  or  double-dealing,'  says  ill 
*  and  easie  to  be  brought  to  any 
good  order.'  Here  Ihev  r,,iiii,!  i.linn 
as  M.  Frobisher  bnn  b 

but  seem  to  have  uinl*  c 

want  of  value,  better  than  he.    Stia 
north-west  on  the  1st  of  August,  in  li 
discovered  land,  and   a  clear  sbon, 
40' — '  a  very  fair  rode  under  a  brava 
which   they  giive  the  name  of  Moul 
I1ie  north  forelarxl  they  railed  l)<«l'* 
Ibe  south  Ca|>e  Wolsingliam.    ITm 
be  dislintruished  from   the  I'ape  ^tm 
Frobisher,  which   is  the  suutiiertiinaa 
Hall   or   Hale    Island,  at  ih«  soathfl 
Cumberland   Strait.      The   gtf>l  lil| 
the.seheadlandsth«y  ciill«?<l  F.aetttSaoi 
8th   they  returned  to  the  south;  « 
round     Cape    Walsingham.     lack 
southern    extremity    of    tlie    taadi 
Cumberland  I.and,  or  Island,  tnwfai 
the  name  of  (Jod's  .Mercy.  •  as  bmw 
our  first  fuiraiice  for  the  diwonaj- 
sailed  west,  keeping   thii  Imixl  to  ibl 
found  a  fine  opvn  pasnage  fraoi  t«l 
leagues  in  widih,  ■  the  water  et  Ik 
nature,  and   ijuality  of  the   luaiB  i 
gave  us  till;  creator  ho]i<.-  of  our  uaa 
kixty    IcuKiX's  up  tint  stnul  tW  i 
other  arthipchigii  of  <»l«n«lt :  mi 
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ng  »ery  foggar,  ami  the  wind  consUintly 
iouth-ca5t,  iijter  six  days  of  abortive  ef- 
to  pTw:e«l,  lliey  set  sail  for  Eni;land. 
•  accond  toya^'e  this  intrepid  adventurer 
two  of  his  ships  oH'  tape  l'arev«ell,  to 
uorthvirard  between  Greenland  and  lee- 
ch of  a  passage ;  whilst  he  should 
(ilutc  the  prrjinisin);  outlets  he  had  dis- 
KeA  belMeeii  Cumberland  Island  ntid  I'ro- 
s  Archijiela^o.  In  long  7U^  W.,  and  lal. 
33',  he  found  a  clear  coast,  which  was  after- 
<lLscuvered  to  be  that  of  a  considerable 
id ;  and  passing  a  group  of  islands,  the 
Iber  b«  inR  very  hot,  they  were  singularly 
■fa  tn>ub)ed  witli  a  fly  '  which  is  called 
l^rto,  for  they  did  sting  very  greevously.' 
now  found  open  sea  iu  a  westeni  course  of 
U-a|pies,  and  doubled  a  cape  in  lat.  66"  I'J', 
brought  them  down  in  part  into  Hudson's 
TJiey  coasted  the  western  side  of  Labrador 
riue  time;  but  on  the  11th  of  September, 
itber  being  stormy  and  unpropitious,  they 
left  for  England,  having  a  '  perfect  hope  of 
en,  finding  a  mighty  great  sea,  passing 
two  lands  west.'  Davis,  says  in  a  letter 
I*  6  lend  at  home,  '  1  have  now  experience 
h  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  world.  1 
ight  the  (lassage  to  that  likelihood,  as 
assured  it  must  l>ee  in  one  of  four 
ell  not  at  all.'  We  seem  destined  to  in- 
*  the  iriumiib  of  hope  over  experience'  (as 
isoo  said  on  a  different  occasion)  upon 
>je«. 
ihird  Toyaf;«,  undertaken  in  the  year  1587, 
our  navigator  to  tlie  highest  point  of 
latitude  that  had  ever  been  reached, 
I't,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
now  called  London  Coast,  and  gave 
of  Cape  Saunderson  to  its  most  west- 
itory.  The  strait  between  this  and 
ite  shore  of  America  seems  from  this 
to  have  taken  Davis's  name.  In  the 
voyage  he  passed  through  Cumber- 
Smita,  rouod  by  e  group  of  islands  at  the 
ami  caroe  home  through  Lumley's  Inlet, 
'robislier's  Strait,  without  making  any  new 
of  ronse<iuence. 
tlie  western  coast  of  Mexico,  the  Spanish 
t  sent  several  early  expeditions,  to 
er  the  Strait  of  Anian.  This  celebrated 
which  glittered  for  several  centuries  before 
rye*  of  adventurers,  has  involved  geogia- 
in  much  perplexity,  and  been  considered 
'wholly  inexplicable.  Tlie  late  Mr. 
convinced  that  it  originated  in  a 
It  quarter  of  the  world  from  that  to 
igators  have  been  accustomed  to  refer 
sarliest  maps,'  be  says, '  Ani.-in  is  de- 
the  most  eastern  country  of  Asia,and 
the  iiosition  of  Cachmehina,  which 
witn  the  natives,  borne  the  title  of 
'o  undentand  how  the  separating  Strait 
and  Auicrica  could  be  placed  here,  we 
•ncnd  U)  the  tmin  of  ideiu  which  prevailed 
It  infant  era  of  geographical  knowledge. 
American  Islajidi,  when  fint  disriivere<l, 
still  viewed  as  (lart  of  the  Kiut  Indies,  in 
of  which  the  voyage  of  Culuinbi..%  was 
Kveu   after   they  *ere   pn»iJ    to 


belong  to  a  great  mass  of  cnntineni,  thnl  conti- 
nent uiis  sup|>osed  to  l>c  attached  to,  nnd  tu 
form  thf  cislcm  boundary  of  Asia.  I'ndrr  the 
inlluence  of  these  impressions,  it  is  cany  to  con- 
ceive how  the  early  E;i3t  India  navlg.iiors,  on 
coming  to  Anam  or  Cochin  China,  w  here  the  coa.st 
first  decidedly  clianges  from  cast  and  west  to 
south  and  norlb,  might  imagine  tliat  thev  were 
now  between  the  two  continents,  and  would  soon 
come  to  the  division  between  them,  which  might 
be  named  by  anticipation  the  Strait  of  Anian. 
In  one  of  the  maps  in  the  king's  library  this 
strait  is  represented  as  running  up  acruxs  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  two  continents.  The  pro- 
gress of  navigation  provc<l  that  no  such  Strait 
existed  here  ;  but  still  the  idea  was  rooted  in  tiio 
minds  of  geographers,  and  they  transferred  it 
ftirthcr  and  farther  north,  till  they  icaclied  llie 
frozen  extremities  of  Asia.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  tliis  impression  was  founded  even 
U|)on  the  most  remote  tradition  of  Dehring's 
Straits.  Hie  derivation  above  given  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance  that  the  idea  of  the 
Strait  of  Anian  was  always  combined,  not  with 
that  of  a  bleak  and  wintry  passage,  but  of  a 
smiling  and  fertile  region,  and  even  of  gold  ; 
which  last  association  wonderfully  heightened 
it:i  empire  over  the  imagination  of  mankind.' 

The  further  efforts  of  tlie  Spanish  government 
to  explore  the  north-west  coast  are  concealed  by 
that  mysterious  obscurity  which  it  studiously 
throws  over  itj  proceedings.  The  only  otlier  re- 
markable early  voyage  is  that  professed  to  have 
been  made  by  Juan  de  Fuca,  by  birtli  a  Greek. 
The  SjKUiiards  deny  all  knowledge  of  him  ;  but 
one  I)ouglas,  an  Englishman,  who  met  him  ac- 
cidentally at  Venice,  took  down  his  narrative,  to 
the  following  purport :  that,  afler  passing  the 
48"  of  latitude,  he  had  entered  the  Strait  of 
Anian,  and  having  sailed  for  twenty  days  through 
a  long  and  winding  channel,  and  seen  people  on 
the  shore  covered  witli  the  skins  of  beasts,  he  had 
emerged  into  tlie  North  Sea,  when,  conceiving 
himself  (o  have  accomplished  the  object  of  hi: 
voyage,  he  returned.  This  narrative  was  ac- 
counted a  biAe,  till  Mcares  and  \'ancouver,  in 
tracing  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  dis- 
covered \°ancouver's  Island,  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  long  and  narrow  channel,  pre- 
cisely similar  tu  that  through  which  Fuca  de- 
scribed liimself  to  have  passed.  Tlie  asi>ect  of 
the  country  and  natives,  and  the  passage  wiOi  the 
open  sea,  precisely  corresponded.  It  became  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  old  captain  bad  merely 
committed  an  error  of  judgment  when,  In  sailing 
through  this  channel,  be  supposed  himself  to  be 
sailing  between  Asia  and  America. 

We  now  find  the  Dutch  entering  the  field  of 
enterprise.  In  1594  William  Barenli  made  his 
first  voyage  easterly  as  lar  as  Waygat/,  then 
along  the  westeni  coast  of  Nova  Zembia  to  lat. 
77'  25'.  The  following  year  be  undertook  a 
second  voyage,  but  did  not  reach  Nova  /eiubla 
till  the  17th  August,  when  'the  ncather  licing 
misty,  melancholie,  and  snowie,  and  the  ic«  im- 
possible,' they  returned  to  the  westward,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  MofS  in  tlic  close  of  the  year. 

A  third  voyacv  of  B.innlr  i«  more  interesting. 
The  shi[<«,  nil  thi>  oli  jtioii,  oAvr  tailing  .iiiiiMig 
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inucli  itc,  discovered,  9ih  June,  Bear  (since 
culled  Cherry)  Island  ;  ami,  proceedinij  northerly, 
were  the  fir.-il  who  arrived  at  Spitzbergen,  along 
the  western  co.isl  of  which  they  had  advanced, 
on  the  loth,  as  high  as  80°  11',  opposite  what  is 
now  called  Hakliiyt's  Headland.  Returning  to 
the  Southward,  Barenti  made  for  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla;  doubled  the  northern  extremity; 
and  then  was  compelled,  by  the  ice  and  bad 
weather,  to  seek  for  refuge  in  a  bay,  which  he 
called  lee  Haven  :  here  he  passed  a  '  cold,  com- 
fortlesse,  darke,aiid  dreadful  winter,'  in  about  the 
seventy-sixth  parallel.  The  ship  was  wholly 
wrecked.and  the  surviving  part  of  the  crew,  fineen 
in  number,  left  this  spot  the  foUowinijyear  in  two 
Ojien  boats  ;  and,  aAer  forty  days  of  the  greatest 
fatigue,  famine,  and  cold,  in  which  Barentz  and 
Iwo  others  died,  they  reached  Kitduin  in  Lap- 
land, a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000  miles  from 
the  bay. 

The  Russia  and  Turkey  Companies  fitted  out 
two  vessels  for  voyages  in  these  regions,  in  1602 
and  1606,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
(leoi^e  Weymouth  and  John  Knight:  James 
Hall,  a  Danish  commander,  was  also  despatched 
hither  four  successive  times  by  his  government ; 
but  no  discoveries  worth  recording  were  made 
by  any  of  these  expeditions.  The  honor  of 
making  the  next  advance  in  north-western  geo- 
graphy belongs  to  Henry  Hudson,  the  enter- 
■priaing  navigator  who  gave  his  name  to  the  bay, 
or  inland  se;i,  in  which  Hudson's  Strait  termi- 
n.ites,  and  also  made  no  fewer  than  four  voyages 
after  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Polar  regions, 
in  the  last  of  them,  on  which  he  sailed  from  the 
'Hiames,  17th  Aprd,  1610,  his  vessel  was  fitted 
out  at  the  private  expense  of  Sir  John  Wilsten- 
liohn  and  air  Dudley  Digges,  whose  names  he 
inscribed  on  two  prominent  points  of  his  chart, 
at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Labrador.  After 
reaching  these  by  a  western  course  through  Fro- 
bisher's  Strait,  the  land  winding  southward,  he 
found  an  open  sea;  and  his  journey  now  ab- 
ruptly terminates,  a  mutiny  having  arisen  in  the 
crew,  who  thrust  Uieir  commander,  with  his  son 
snd  seven  other",  into  an  open  boat,  in  which 
they  are  all  supposed  to  have  penshed.  It  seems 
a  feeble  tribute,  on  the  part  of  his  country,  to 
this  noble  seaman,  to  have  transferred  his  name 
only  to  the  scene  of  his  murder,  and  to  have  suf- 
fered tlie  rircumstaoces  of  his  death  to  have 
been  passe<i  over,  as  they  were,  with  a  very  in- 
sufficient enquiry  after  the  perpetrators  of  it. 
I  le  visa  the  first  of  these  voyagers  who  observed 
the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  was  the  first  navigator 
who  reached  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  on  the 
west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Tliis  lie  accom- 
|ili.Hhed  in  1612,  following  Hudson's  route  to 
(ape  Digges,  ami  then  steering  directly  west 
across  the  bay.  On  the  t8lh  of  August  be  en- 
tered Nelson's  River,  on  which  the  principal 
factory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  since 
been  established,  and  here  he  .secured  his  ves- 
sels until  the  following  spring,  finding  plenty  of 
game  in  the  neighbourhood.  Steering  north  in 
the  spring  of  lrjl3  he  reached  Southampton 
Island  in  lat.  t^",  and  having  then  coasted  the 
whole  of  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  returned  home. 


VV.  Biifiin,  an  English  adventum  in 
regions  in  1016,  has  given  name  to  soi 
important  bay  to  the  north  of  Davis's  S 
coasted  the  wiole  north-eastern  shore  <4[ 
to  a  higher  latitude  than  had  ever 
reached ;  but,  leaving  very  imperfect 
of  the  points  of  discovery  which  he 
no  one  longitude,  '  eidl  succeeding 
as  Mr.  Barrow  observes,  '  has 
Bay  on  his  char".  a.s  best  accorded 
In  his  latitudes,  however,  Baffin' 
accurate  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  J 
return  of  Captain  Ross,  from  his  ex^ 
this  direction,  has  confirmed  the  wliot 
fin's  general  outline. 

In  Id.^l  Luke  Fox  entered  Hudxon' 
the  usual  route,  and  explored  Sir  Th( 
Welcome,  a  strait  between  the  eoiti 
.\merica  and  Southampton  Island. 
the  important  observation  that  a  tide 
from  the  north,  contrary  to  that  gel 
which  came  in  by  the  straits.  He  Im 
considerable  part  of  the  channel  on  i 
side  of  the  great  island  of  SouUiampn 
captain  Parry  has  since  called,  after 
Fox  Channel.  Fox  sailed  along  a  co 
part  of  its  eastern  coast ;  but,  when  be 
to  fail  him,  he  began  to  think  *  be  ba 
scurvie  voyage  of  it,'  and  called  tbe  poi 
he  finally  reached  '  Foxe's  Farthest. 

Captain  James,  an  adventurer  fitia 
same  year  with  Fox  by  the  mcrchanu' i 
was  overtaken  by  winter  in  the  soodM 
Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  endured  a  set 
ferings  from  cold,  the  narrative  of  wbi 
much  to  chill  tbe  public  ardor  for  i 
coveries. 

Forts  and  Victories  now  be^an  U>bc< 
llie  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  b 
lection  of  the  fur  trade,  of  which  the  a 
that  name  had  obtained  a  grant  from  C 
and  projects  of  discovery  were  abuM 
the   more   certain   results  of  commtn 
company   has   been   accused   of 
friendliness  to  scientific  projects, 
discoveries  that  might  interfere 
nopolies  in  these  regions ;  and  in' 
of  their  history'  these  disposidi 
evident.     I.atterly  their  conduct  bat 
liberal ;  but  the  geographical  inl 
which  they  have  favored  the 
with  their  means  and  advani 
some  of  the  most   interesting   pn 
America,  has  been  very  small. 

In  1719   one  of  their   swrvanta  at 
River  having  heard,  in  his  inter 
Indians,  of  a  rich  cop|H?i^roin«f 
was  situated  on  the  danks  of  a 
inlet,  came  to  F.ngland  <■•  ^^l" 
fit  out  two  vessels  i>f 
of  searching  for  it.  and  ■ 
charter  was  jiartly  hcM  "m    li 
'  to  discover  a  new  po-sM  ^.i   ii 
stipulation  cf  whicli  Knight  did  no! 
mind  them  ;   independently  of  wbidk 
apfiear  that  his  *  troublesome 
obtained  no  lusistanco.     He  uiti 
Iwo  vessels,  which   oHiletl   from 
1720,  but  never  rctunicd.     (..'aptaia 
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l«bon«,  now  proceeded  in  learch  of 
cxpeiiiiion,  and  in  I.1I.  C2°  saw  and 
rith  the  Indians.  In  Gi"  56'  he  dis- 
nd  named  Whalebone  I'oint,  and  saw 
ales,  but  heard   nothing  of  his  prede- 

3  captain  Middleton  was  despatched  by 
of  the  admiralty  in  a  ship  of  war  to 
eastern  shores  of  America  in  this  di- 
He  ascended  lludson's  Bay  and  Sir 
Koe's  Welcome  to  OH'  12'.  where  he 
leadland,  north  of  Cape  Dibbs,  and  be- 
I  £iir  opening'  or  river  from  six  to  eight 
it  at  the  mouth.  This  is  now  called 
er  Inlet,  or  river,  and  presents  on  the 
e  a  convenient  cave  or  harbour,  which 
d  Savage  Sound.  Middleton,  after 
certained,  as  he  thought,  that  there  was 
ng  at  the  bottom  of  this  inlet,  steered 
1  to  Cape  liope,  the  most  northerly 
America,  and  which  he  hailed  with  pe- 
jr,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  north-east 
Jiat  continent.  They,  however,  found 
e  westward,  and,  the  sea  being  blocked 
n  a  bay  ( Kepulse  Bay)  which  opened 
Ihey  made  sail  for  England. 
!lon  reported  on  his  return  to  England 
y  chance  of  discovering  a  passage  in 
stion  was  completely  at  an  end.  '  If 
e  such,'  he  said, '  it  must  be  impassa- 
e  ice;  and,  from  the  narrowness  of  any 
let  in  67°  or  68°  of  latitude,  it  can  l>e 
X  only  one  week  in  the  vcar,  and  many 
ppreheod,  not  clear  at  all.'  He  would 
'  to  give  any  assistance  in  his  power, 
■d  never  lo  venture  himself  that  way 
tie  was  now  in  fact  openly  accused  by 
lis  and  others  of  having  been  bribed 
duty  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ; 
iispute  ensued  with  respect  to  this 
ihich,  however,  was  not  established, 
lie  reputation  of  Middleton  suflered 
I  the  govemmenl  and  the  public, 
coulrnded  that '  the  demonstrations  now 
bein^  a  pa.<uage  are  as  strong  as  t'r>\ 
witho<il  actually  passin-.;  it.  Another 
n  therefore  was  iimlerlaken  by  captain 
Muor  and  captain  Francis  Smith,  in 
M  nlley  of  186  tunn,  and  California  f>( 
It  was  fitted  out  by  a  subscription  of 
in  £  1 00  shares,  in  1746;  government 
large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  (he 
It  pasMge.  These  vessels  ultimately 
ictlr  to  the  same  point  as  Middleton 
and  returned.  Mr.  Ellis's  Journal  of 
'  iiplied  the  public  with  some 

'l;ir»  of  a  winter  passed  in 
'I  two  miles  above  fort  York, 
irtij  their  vessels  in  a  creek, 
V  ;., ,.  .  ti  to  work  to  dig  hole*  in  the 
0  bury  their  wme  and  beer,  and  build 
for  their  temporary  abode.  Being  com- 
lutted  on  the  1st  of  November,  on  the 
li  month  they  could  not  keep  their  ink 
jfliy  at  the  fire,  and  the  cold  increased 
^i|T(e  as  lo  render  it  prudent  to  lake 
(eamen  from  the  ships.  Mr.  E.  de- 
ic  full  and  change  of  the  moon  as  the 
if  MtwCit  cold.    At  other  times  they 


could  take  occasional  exercise  out  of  doors, 
and  procure  plenty  of  rabbits  and  partridges. 
Sometimes  the  difference  was  so  great  between 
the  air  without  and  within  their  huts  as  to  cause 
instantaneous  (ainting  on  entering  them,  and,  if 
but  a  door  or  window  was  opened,  the  cold  air 
would  rush  in  with  great  fury,  and  convert  the 
vapors  of  their  liltle  atmosphere  into  a  shower 
of  snow.  '  If  we  touch  iron,'  says  this  gentle- 
man, '  or  any  other  smooth  solid  surface  in  the 
winter,  our  fingers  are  fast  froze  to  it;  if,  in 
drinking  a  dnuii  of  bniudy  oiil  of  a  glass,  one's 
tongue  or  lips  touch  it,  in  pulling  it  away  the 
skin  is  left  upon  it.  An  odd  instance  of  this 
sort  happened  to  one  of  our  people  who  was 
currying  a  bottle  of  spirits  from  the  town  to  his 
hut ;  for,  not  having  a  cork  to  stop  the  bottle,  he 
made  use  of  his  finger,  which  was  soon  froze 
fast,  by  which  accident  he  lost  a  part  of  it  to 
make  a  cure  practicable.' 

We  have  now  lo  notice  two  lather  important 
land  expeditions. — The  journeys  of  Mr.  llearne 
in  1769  and  1772,  inio  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  had  for  their  chief 
object  the  discovery  of  a  large  river  and  copper 
mine  which  had  been  frequtnlly  mentioned  by 
the  Indians  to  ihe  servants  of  the  Hudson's 
fliiy  Company. 

He  started  from  Churchill  Fort,  on  the  6th  of 
Noveiiibcr,  1769,  and  crossing  the  Seal  River, 
explored  a  ero'ip  of  small  lakes  near  Chesterfield 
inlet ;  weslwanl  of  them  he  found  a  larger  lake,  to 
which  he  save  ilie  nameof  Athapuseow  (the  Slave 
Lake  of  Mackenzie),  in  lal.  62"  N.  In  hn  journey 
he  reached  a  place  culled  Congecathawliuchaga, 
on  Ihe  1st  of  July,  in  lat.  6R^  46'  N.,  and  US' 
15'  W.  long.  <Jn  the  13lh  he  found  what  is 
called  the  Copjier  Mine  Itiver,  and  on  the  l.ilh 
began  his  siir\ey  of  il,  at  about  forty  miles  from 
its  estuary,  which  he  traced  to  what  he  consi- 
dered the  shores  of  Ihe  North  Artlic  Dcean.  It 
was  encumbered  all  the  nay  witli  flals  and  falls. 
His  supposed  arrival  at  a  poini  of  the  Norlheni 
Ocean,  which  he  states  lo  have  borne  north-west 
by  west,  and  of  which  he  declares  he  had  an  ex- 
tensive view.  i(  the  only  remarkable  circum- 
slanre  of  his  various  route*. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  set  out  from  For*.  Ghepiwagen 
on  the  13lh  of  June,  1789,  nn  a  similar  enaud. 
He  took  a  more  western  course  than  Mr.  Ileume, 
some  of  whose  Indians  accompanied  him,  and 
performed  two  journeys,  principally  in  canoes, 
on  the  interior  rivers  of  this  continent  He 
proceeded  first  on  the  Slave  Kiver  lo  the  Slave 
Lake,  through  which  he  entered  the  river  that 
now  bears  his  name,  and  after  pawing  the  coiin- 
tricH  of  several  distinct  tribes  of  Indians,  arrived 
at  th.il  of  the  ILs<piimaux,  in  lat.  67°  45'.  Mac- 
kenzie's Kivcr  here  begins  to  widen  considerably, 
or  r.ithcr  spread  itself  info  a  number  of  narrow 
channels,  Howing  around  low  islands.  On  Ihe 
10th  of  July  it  wore  a  face  of  solid  ice,  inicr- 
Diixed  with  veins  of  black  earth.  On  the  1 2th, 
in  lat.  65>°  f,  he  found  a  lake  open  to  Ih*  wcit, 
in  which,  oat  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  thrro 
was  not  more  than  four  feet  of  water.  From  a  high 
part  of  one  of  the  islands  to  the  east  lie  coiiUl 
discern  a  range  of  mountains  in  Ihe  >oulli-w«>sl, 
exiending    northward    beyond    the    ice.      ^>t 
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•ihorlJy  ntlcr,  in  lat.  69°  1 4",  he  asjuma  Ibttt  he 
had  nsiclieil  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  ratlicr  would 
npprar  to  wish  the  trader  to  think  »o,  while  he 
avoids  expressly  assertin;;  it.  Here  he  saw  a 
nunil>er  of  whales,  which  his  guides  assured 
him  were  the  principal  food  of  the  ILsquimaux, 
none  of  whom  ajrpeared,  though  vestiges  of  their 
habitations  were  seen.  Mr.  Mackenzie  encatn[>ed 
on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  he 
called  Whale  Island,  for  two  days,  yet  never 
lasted  the  water  it  appears,  and  leaves  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  his  journey,  like  Mr.  Ilearne,  ipost 
lamely  drawn. 

This  gcnllemao,  in  a  second  journey  on  the 
Unjiga,  or  I'eace  River,  in  IT)2,  reached  the 
Stony  or  Kocky  Mountains,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and,  havin);  with  somedifficidly  Irans- 

(>orted  his  canoe  across  tliem,  embarked  on  a 
imnch  of  the  Orepin,  Colombia,  or  Great 
lliver  of  the  west,  which  is  here  about  200 
yards  wide,  and  which  he  successfully  pursued 
to  one  of  the  numerous  inlets  of  the  Pacilic 
Ucean,  in  hi.  52°  20'.  He  afterwards  travelled 
to  the  Pacific  by  land. 

In  the  interim  the  honorable  Dairies  Barring- 
ton  had  (in  1773)  presented  to  the  Itoyal  Society 
tt  series  of  papers  on  the  practicability  of  ap- 
proachini;  the  North  F'ole,  and  the  president  and 
council  of  that  society  made  application  to  the 
Admiralty,  to  send  out  a  ship  or  ships,  to  try 
how  far  navigation  mik'ht  be  |iracticable  in  that 
quarter.  The  Kacchorse  and  Carcass  bombs 
were  acconlingly  prepared,  and  the  command 
given  to  cajitains  Conslanliiie  Phipps  and  Lut- 
widge.  Sading  from  the  Nore  on  the  lOlh  of 
June,  they  passed  along  t}ie  western  coast  of 
Spilzbergen,  and  advanced  to  latitude  B0°  48', 
in  sight  of  the  Seven  Islands;  here  they  were 
beset  in  the  ice  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  on  the 
1 0th,  after  being  forced  through  it  by  a  north- 
east wind,  lliey  proceeded  to  the  southward,  and 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  September  at  the  Nore. 

Captain  Cook,  it  is  well  known,  was  employed 
in  this  direction  oa  his  last  voyage,  having  under 
his  command  the  Resolution  and  Discovery.  Pre- 
vious to  the  sailing  of  this  expedition,  an  act  was 
passed  for  granting  the  reward  of  £20,000  for 
the  discovery  of  '  un^  northern  passage'  by  sea, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
the  reward  of  £5000  to  any  ship  which  should 
approach  tlie  North  Pule  within  a  degree.  Cook 
left  England  in  July  1776 ;  entered  Behring's 
Strait  the  9th  of  August,  1779;  and  on  the  17lh 
reached  lat.  70°  41'  N.,  where  he  saw  the  highest 
point  of  America  surrounded  with  ice;  which  he 
therefore  named  Icy  Cape,  in  lat.  70°  29',  long. 
198°  20".  The  ice  drifting  down  towards  IJie 
ihips,  and  the  weather  becoming  foggy,  he  now 
stood  to  the  southward  ;  and,  as  the  season  vim 
advanced,  he  determined  to  pass  the  winter  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was  killed,  and 
the  expedition  retunicd  home  without  accom- 
plishing any  further  discovery  in  this  direction. 

We  ought  now  to  notice  the  successive  Rus- 
sian voyages  along  the  northern  coast  of  Asia. 
Between  1734  and  1738  lieulenanis  .Momvinf, 
MalgyD,  and  Skurakof,  succeeded  in  proceeding 
from  Archangel  to  the  Iky  of  Obe;  and,  in  ilie 
hist  vcar,  Offzin  and  koskclef  reached  ilu-  mould 


of  the  Yenisei,  from  that  bay.  In  1| 
nant  Prontshistslief  set  out  in  ihe  cool 
tion  from  the  Lena,  but  was  itop)inl 
Cavero  \  o&lochnoi,  which  is  the  »in| 
this  coast  which  has  never  beoo  [Nst 
the  Lena  eastward  to  th,-  Knwyina, 
has  frequently  been  |  ■  ind 

in  1671,  succeeded  ■'.  ;  t)ie 

Noss,  but  could  not  double  it;  the  on 
of  its  having  been  passed  is  that  0 
who,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1G4B,  |i« 
Anadyr,  from  the  Kowyma,  throagt 
Strait. 

The  only  English  Voyages  to  the 
gions,  l>etween  that  of  Cnok  and  d 
year  1818,  were  the  unfurtuiute  at 
Charles  Duncan,  a  master  of  the  nary,! 
by  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company,  in  ll 
a  sloop  of  the  name  of  Chutcliill,  iha 
son's  Kay ;  he  soon  discovered  thsl 
were  so  utterly  averse  from  tlie  eata 
set  up  so  formidable  an  opposition  I 
ceediiig,  lhi<t  he  deemed  it  [>rudea( 
liome.  On  this  the  governors  fined  o 
ship,  the  Beaver,  with  which  Mr.  IH 
menced  his  second  voyage,  and  • 
Churchill  River  till  the  15th  of  Jul| 
proceeded  to  Chesterfield  Inlet ;  but 
(lis  crew  mutinied,  encouraged  liy 
second  in  command,  and  thus  ended  ti 

Before   entering  upon    our    late  i 
we  must  notiife  further  efforts  of  R| 
direction.    Since  tlie  general  peace  I 
prosecuting   discoveries    in    every   | 
globe.      In  the  southern  ocean  her 
IX!aetrated  -as  far  as  the  seventieth  pi 
discovered,  it  is  said,  islands  which  ll 
the  eye  of  captain  Cook  :  they  boast 
rounded  the  Sandwich  land  of  tb*t 
navigator;   and  of  having  ascertaiM 
Southern   Shetland   consists   only  et 
groups  of  small  islands.     But  mora  4 
after.    They  have  sent  land  eipeditia 
unknown  regions  of  Tartary,  behind  V 
into  the   interior  of  iJie    north-wesM 
North  America.    Men  of  science  blivM 
missioned  to  etplore  the  norlhi'm  Ikm 
Siberia,  and  to  determine  {  tl 

live  coast,  hitherto  of  do'  li 

Kebniary,  1821,'  says  the  (Juattrrly  , 
'  Baron  Wrangel,  an  officer  of  gmtl 
of  considerable  science,  left  his  head-^ 
the  Nishney  Kolyma,  to  settle,  by  a4 
observations,  the  position  of  ShalatxU 
the  north-east  cape  of  Asia,  wbich  it 
lie  in  lat.  70°  50'  N.  considenblr  M 
is  usually  placed  on  the  maps.  MaTU 
this  point,  he  undertook  the  hisud 
prise  of  crossing  the  ice  of  the  puJ 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  in  teorcb  a( 
said  to  have  been  dutcoveirtl,  in  171 
nortliward  of  the  Kolyma.  He  tnvrlll 
north,  eighty  miles,  without  peTVcivim 
but  a  field  of  intfrniiiiftlil»  ice,  «l»  ( 
which  had  now  bccoii  't 

to  prevent  a  fiirtiier   |  » 

He  hud  gone  far  enoULU,   in'\MwT,  luj 
that  no  such  land  could  ever  hare  ll 
1 1' red." 
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nt  RomanzofT,  the  able  niini«lor  uf  the  late 

ror  Alexamler,  had   intended  to  equip  an 

iilion  lo  explore  the  nottli-west  passage  by 

f»  Day  or  Davis's  Strait:  but,  on  finding 

l|iarations  were  making  in  England  to  at- 

^  M  by  that  route,  be  determined  on  pro»e- 
the  discovery  from  the  eastward.  For  this 
e  he  caused  a  ship  of  180  tons  to  be  built 
ftr,  at  Abo,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
ick.  Her  establishment  consiste<l  of  lieute- 
Kotiebue,  lieutenant  Schischmarcff,  two 
•»,  M.  A.  Von  Chamisso,  of  Berlin,  natural- 
Dr.  Kscliholz,  surgeon,  M.  Choris,  painter, 
twenty  men ;  and,  to  the  cre<lit  of  the  com- 
ider,  it  m»y  be  mentioned  that,  after  a  navi- 
of  three  yean  in  opposite  climates,  and 
small  a  vessel,  he  lost  one  man  only,  who 
the  Diiltir  in  a  consumption.  The  Ilurick 
n)  from  t'tymouth  in  October  181.^;  and  on 
48lh  of  >larch  had  reacheil  Easter  Island. 
of  the  natives  swam  off  to  them  with  yams, 
roots,  and  bananas,  which  they  gave  in  ex- 
for  bits  of  iron  hoop.  As  Uie  boats  ap- 
d  the  shore,  they  began  to  assemble  m 
i  numbers,  and  though  unarmed,  and  appa- 
ly  desirous  of  the  strangers  landing,  lliey 
I  ibought  to  exhibit  a  hostile  appearance ; 
Um  boats  were  repelled  from  the  shore  by 
of  stones.  This  conduct,  so  contrary  to 
practice,  was  afterwards  explained 
t  Kotzebue,  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
from  the  conduct  of  an  American,  who 
i|i«t)  a  party  uf  the  natives  a  short  time 
board  his  schooner  called  the  Nancy, 
London. 

16th  of  April  lieutenant  Kotrebue  de- 
I  » small  island,  probably  the  Uog  Island  of 
aien,  but  which,  differing  twenty-two  miles 
tilude  from  that  given  by  him,  Kotzebue 
[Vnibtful  Island:  and  on  the  19tli  they  dis- 
Med  another  small  island,  covered  with  ma- 
cocoa-nut  trees,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name 
loOMmofT.  It  had  no  inhabitants  ;  but  boats 
deserted  huts  were  visible.  This  new  dis- 
ry  io  delighted  our  navigator,  that,  inconsi- 
kbl«  »%  he  felt  it  to  be,  *  I  would  not,' he  says, 
migned  the  pure  and  heartfelt  joy  which 
IBW  for  the  treasures  of  the  world.'  On 
iU  they  fell  in  with  another  island,  in  14° 
".  long.  144°  59' 20'  W.,  which  was  also 
Jcred  as  a  new  discovery  ;  the  truth  how- 
r  is,  that  they  all  belong  to  those  groups 
"  •  nuinliera  are  not  yet  ascertained,  hut 
h  are  known  by  tlie  name  of  King  George's 
Cstliwr's  IkUikIs,  discovered  by  Cook;  to 
eh  also  belong  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
Vk't  Chain,  and  Krusenstem  s  Itland. 
kn  the  t9ili  of  May  they  crossed  the  line  of 
Igrave's  islands,  in  8°  45'  52'  N.,  and  on  the 
diKovercd  a  eroiip  of  low  coral  islands,  ly- 
In  about  ir  Nt  and  long.  lOO",  and  si-pa- 
I  by  a  channel,  which,  considering  it  as  a 
discovery,  they  named  Kutusufl'  and  Suwa- 
btit  this  '  new  ducovery'  sceuis  only  to  fonn 
l(t  of  ihc  group  long  known  as  Wallis's  Is- 
la. 

)n  tliir  19th  of  ,lunc  they  reached  Avatjich* 
in  Kamlschalla  ;  on  the  20th  of  .Inly  Ihry 
tvn.ll  IWmng's  Islands,  and  on  the  27lh  were 


close  in  witli  St.  Lawrence  Island,  where  Iliey 
h.id  some  coinmunicilion  with  the  natives,  who 
resembled  the  people  whom  Cook  found  on  the 
shores  of  Norton  .Sound,  and  tlie  Aleutian  Isl.indi; 
and  were  living  in  tents  made  of  the  ribs  of 
whale,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  morse.  Thi-ir 
mode  of  salutation  was  like  that  of  the  Esqui- 
maux of  B;itiin's  Bay ;  '  each  of  them,'  says 
Kotzebue,  '  embraced  me,  rubbed  his  nose  lianl 
against  mine,  and  ended  his  caresses  by  spitting 
on  his  hands,  and  wiping  them  several  times 
over  my  face.' 

On  the  30th  of  July  they  were  on  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  between  Cape  Prince  of  Wain  and 
Garozdefl's  Islands,  which  being  found  lo  con- 
sist of  four  instead  of  three,  as  laid  down  in 
Cook's  chart,  induced  Kotzebue  to  conjecture 
that  the  fourth  must  have  subsequently  risen  out 
of  the  sea,  '  otherwise,'  says  he, '  Cook  or  Clarke 
would  have  seen  it.'  At  all  events,  he  looked  on 
it  as  a  new  discovery,  and  named  it  after  Katma- 
rotf,  who  had  been  Krusenstem's  first  lieutenant 
on  his  voyage  to  Japan.  To  the  northward  of 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  long  low  island,  co- 
vered with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  apparently 
well  inhabited  :  but  on  landing  they  found  only 
dogs  iu  the  houses,  which  bad  mud  walls;  Ihc 
interior  was  cleanly  and  convenient,  and  divided 
into  a  number  of  apartments  by  boarded  parti- 
tions ;  the  floors,  raised  three  feel  from  the 
ground,  were  also  of  wood,  which  is  supplied  by 
the  vast  quantity  of  drift  brought  by  the  north- 
east current  from  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of 
America  to  the  southward  of  Behring's  Straits, 
and  thrown  on  the  shores  of  the  straits.  Beyond 
this  island  was  a  deep  inlet,  running  eastward  in- 
to the  continent.  On  enienng  this  bay  tno  bouts 
were  observed,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  inaile 
use  of  in  tlie  Aleutian  Islands.  The  appearance 
of  the  people  in  them  was  extremely  filthy  and 
disgusting,  and  their  countenances  had  an  ex- 
pression of  fierceness.  To  yiis  bay,  which  wa» 
not  examined,  Kotzebue  gave  the  name  of  his 
lieutenant,  Schischmareff;  to  the  island  that  of 
admiral  Saritscbeff. 

Proceeding  northerly  they  met  with  two  light 
boats,  the  people  in  which  were  extremely 
savage,  and,  altering  the  most  piercing  t-nes, 
threatened  to  hurl  their  lance.s:  pointing  niuskels 
at  them  had  no  effect.  The  land  continued  low, 
and  trended  more  to  the  eastward,  when  on  the 
1st  of  August  tlie  entrance  into  a  broad  inlet  was 
discovered,  into  which  the  current  ran  rapidly. 
The  interior  of  this  great  inlet  is  tlie  undoubted 
discovery  of  Kotzebue. 

•  I  cannot,'  says  he, '  describe  the  strange  sen- 
sation which  I  now  experienced,  at  the  idea  ihsl 
I  perhaps  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  so  long 
sought  north-east  passage,  and  that  f-ite  had 
chosen  me  to  be  the  diK'Overer.  I  felt  my  he»rt 
oppressed  ;  and  at  ihe  same  time  an  iinpntirnce 
which  would  not  let  me  rest,  and  was  slill  in- 
creased by  the  perfect  calm.  To  satisfy  myself, 
at  least,  by  going  on  shore,  and  clearly  observing 
from  some  eminence  the  direction  of  the  coast,  I 
had  two  boats  got  nady,  at  which  our  luiiuraltsia 
were  liighly  delighted.  We  set  out  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  aftcmodn  ;  the  depth  regiiUriy  <le- 
ctvascd  :  half  a  mile  from  shore  we  liad  still  Ova 
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fathoms.  We  landeti  without  difficulty  near  a 
hill,  which  1  immediately  ascended  :  from  the 
summit  I  could  nowhere  perceive  land  in  the 
strait ;  the  high  mountains  to  the  north  either 
formed  islands  or  were  a  coast  by  themselves 
for  that  the  two  coasts  could  not  be  connected 
together  was  evident  even  from  the  great  differ- 
ence between  this  very  low  and  that  remarkably 
high  land.  From  the  eminence  on  which  1  stood 
1  had  a  very  extensive  view  into  the  country, 
which  stretched  out  in  a  large  plain,  here  and 
there  interrupted  by  marshes,  small  lakes,  and  a 
river,  which  flowed,  with  numerous  windings, 
and  the  mouth  of  which  was  not  far  from  us.  As 
fcir  as  the  eye  could  reach  every  thing  was  green ; 
here  and  there  were  flowers  in  blossom,  and  no 
snow  was  to  be  seen  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
muuntainn  at  a  great  distance :  yet  one  had  to 
dig  but  half  a  foot  deep  to  And  nothing  but  frost 
and  ice  under  this  verdant  carpet.  It  was  my 
intention  to  continue  my  survey  of  the  coast  in 
the  boats  ;  but  a  number  of  haydares  coming  to 
us,  along  the  coast  to  the  east,  withheld  me.  Five 
of  them,  each  with  eight  to  ten  men,  all  arned 
with  lances  and  bows,  soon  landed  near  us.  At 
the  head  of  each  boat  was  a  fox  skin,  on  a  high 
pole,  with  which  they  beckoned  to  us,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  the  loudest  cries.  I  ordered  my 
crew  to  be  prepared  for  defence  ;  and  went  ray- 
self,  with  our  gentlemen,  to  meet  the  Americans, 
who  on  seeing  us  approach  sat  down  like  Turks, 
in  a  large  circle  on  the  ground,  by  which  they 
meant  to  manifest  their  friendly  intentions  :  two 
chiel's  had  seated  themselves  apart  from  the  rest. 
^^  e  entered  this  circle  well  armed,  and  perceived 
that  they  had  left  most  of  their  arms  in  (heir 
bonis,  but  had  long  knives  concealed  in  their 
sleeves.  Distrust,  curiosity,  and  astonishment, 
were  painted  on  their  countenances  ;  they  spoke 
very  much,  but  unfortunately  we  did  not  under- 
stand a  word.  To  give  them  a  proof  of  my 
friendly  sentiments,  I  distributed  tobacco;  the 
two  chiefs  received  a  double  portion  ;  and  they 
were  all  evidently  delighted  at  this  valuable  pre- 
sent. Those  who  had  received  tobacco  first 
were  cunning  enough  secretly  to  change  their 
pl.tces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  second  portion. 
Tliey  prize  tobacco  highly,  and  are  as  fond  of 
thewiug  as  of  smoking  it.  It  was  a  curious  sight 
to  see  this  savage  horde  sitting  in  a  circle,  smok- 
ing out  of  white  .stone  pipes,  with  wooden  tubes. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
should  already  have  penetrated  into  these  parts, 
which  no  European  has  ever  visited.  Tlie  Ame- 
ricans receive  this,  as  well  as  other  European 
goods,  from  iheTschukulskoi.  To  the  two  chiefs 
1  gave  knives  and  scissars;  the  latter,  with  which 
they  seemed  to  to  be  quite  unncquainled,  gave 
ihem  particular  pleasure,  when  they  remarked 
that  they  could  cul  their  hairwiili  them;  and  im- 
mediately they  went  from  hand  to  hand  round 
the  whole  circle,  each  trying  their  sharpness  on 
his  hair.  It  was  probably  the  first  time  iit  their 
lives  that  these  Americans  had  seen  Europeans, 
and  we  reciprocally  regarded  each  other.  They 
are  of  a  middle  sue,  robust  make,  and  healthy 
Appearance ;  llieir  motions  are  lively,  anil  they 
Memed  much  inclined  to  sportiveness ;  Ihcir 
cokolenacices,  which  have  an  expression  of  wan- 
lonne'^s,  but  not  of  5Hipidiiy,are  ugly  and  ilirlv, 


characterised  by  small  eyes  «k1  very  htgb  dxA 
bones ;    tliey    nave  holes   on  each  tide  of  Ik 
mouth,  in  which  they  wear  inotse-baiies,  wiw 
mented  with  blue  glass  beads,  which  giveithtai 
most  frightful   appearance.      Tlieir   luir  hu^ 
down  long,  but  is  cut  quite  short  on  thecionttf    j 
the  head.     Their  head  and  ears  are  also  adoiiri 
with  beads.     Their  dresses,  which  a:e  nudiif 
skins,  are  of  the  same  cut  as  the  Parka  in  Ki» 
schatka;  only  that  there  it  reaches  to  the 
and  here  hardly  covers  the  knee;  besiiict 
they    wear  pantalooas  and  noall    Iwlf-booi 
seal-skin.' 

The  latitude  of  the  ship's  anchonge  wa 
42'  30",  long.  i6*°  12'  ."iO",  and  \wn  terraii 
her  geographical  discoveries.     NoUiing  but 
was  seen  to  the  eastward,  and  a  stroog 
ran  to  the  north-east ;  from  which  circtii 
our  navigators  still  cherished  a  hope  of  di 
ing  through  tins  inlet  a  passage  into  tlat 
ocean.     With  this  view  they  spent  thin«M 
in  examining  the  shores  of  this  inlet;  b^: 
only  passage  out  of  it  was  on  the  soul 
shore,  apparently  communicating  with 
Sound,  and  a  channel  on  the  western  side 
ing  probably  into  SchischmarefT  Bay. 

On  a  promontory,  which  juts  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  bay,  the  landing  party 
'  a  singular  discovery: — '  Wc  had  climbnl 
about  during  our  slay,  without  discovemr  1< 
we  were  on  real  ice  bergs.    The  doctor,  iraiW 
extended  his  excursions,  found  part  of  Ac  W 
broken  down,  and  saw  to  his  astonishiaal  Alt 
the  interior  of  the  mountain  coosistcd  d  fm 
ice.    At  this  news  we  all  went,  proridel  «# 
shovels  and  crows,  to  examine  this  pheaaaa 
more  closely  ;  and  soon  arrived  at  a  plactlte 
the  back  rises  almost  perpendicularly  mtdit 
sea,  to  the  height  of  100  feet;  and  then  i^4 
rising  still  higher.    We  saw  masses  of  the  pM 
ice  of  the  height  of  100  feet,  which  arr  oidai 
cover  of  moss  and  grass ;  and    could  not  l*> 
been  produced  but  by  some  terrible  reritiMi 
I'he  place  which  by  some  accident  had  Ulak 
and  is  now  exposed  to  the   sun  and  ur,  aA 
away,  and  a  good  deal  of  water  flows  iM  it 
sea.     An  indisputable  proof  that  whalwt  •• 
was  real  ice  is  the  quantity  of  nuunmodb't  Wi 
and  bones,  which  were  exposed  lo  vir«  Ij  •• 
melting,  and  among  which  I  myself  found  atfif 
fine  tooth.     We  could  not  assign  any  mM*ii 
a  strong  smell,  like  that  of  burnt  horn,  wk«t4« 
perceived  in  this  place.    The  coverin?  rf  •• 
mountains,  on  which  the  most  \ 
grows  to  a  certain  height,  i»  • 
thick,  and  consists  of  a  nll^ 
and  earth  :  below  which  tic 
away,  the  preen  cover  8irlk^  ^■ 
to  grow  ;  and  thus  it  may  ' 

long  serii-s  of  yr,irs,  the  ii;. 

and  a  green  valley  lie  foiiiieil  in    ' 
good  observation  wc  found  the    : : 
tongue  of  land  60°  15'  36"  N." 

This  result  of  '  a  terrible  ttrotrjlion'  ti  <• 
sidered  by  M.  Chamiiso,  the  ti.v 
expedition,  Mo  be  similar   to   '' 
covered  with   vegetation,   ■<• 
l.ena,  out  of  which  the  mi 
nC  which  IS  now  in  St.  I'il> 
lie  makes  the  height  of  il  t    h 
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fl;*  and  '  the  length  of  tlie  profile,  in  which 
ice  is  exposed  lo  sight,  about  a  muskel-shot.' 
quilting  this  inlet,  to  which  was  properly 
tlie  name  of  Kotzebue's  Sound  (on  the  I3th 
tliKUst),  with  a  fine  open  sea,  without  the 
I  appcanutce  of  ice  on  the  water,  or  snow  on 
mno,  and  with  the  therniometer  from  8°  to 
^f  Reaumur  (50°  to  S'J"  of  Fahrenheit),  the 
lick  stood  directly  across  fur  the  Asiatic  coasi, 
suae,'  says  Koucbue,  '  1  wished  to  become 
ainled  with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  compare 
with  the  American].'   This  comparison  had 
before  been  made,  and  was  certainly  no  ob- 
of  bis  voyage.     Here  were  do  discoveries  to 
IDade.     He  stood,   however,   over   to    East 
',  and,  having  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
b  of  August  among  the  Tchukutskoi,  made 
est  of  his  way  to  Uonalaska. 
e  IVC4-III  expeditions  to  the  North  Polar  Re- 
seem  first  10  have  been  suggested  by  the 
prkable  liicl  of  the  breaking  away  of  an  im- 
le   body  of  ice   from  the  eastern  coast  of 
ihod.  '  It  had  been  observed  in  the  summer 
la  of  the  year  1815,'  says  the  able  writer  in 
Quarterly  Review,  who  has  so  coaitantly 
this  fuViject  before  the  public,  '  and  more 
Itolarly  in  those  of  1816  and  1817,  by  ships 
from  the  West  Indies  and  America,  as 
by  those  going  out  to  Halifax  and  New- 
It  thai  islands  of  ice,  unusual  in  mag- 
ouifiher,  occurred  in   the  Atlantic, 
'ibem  as  far  down  as  ihe  fortieth  parallel  of 
Some  of  these  were  rletaclie<l  ice-bergs, 
lo  130  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
several  miles  in  circumference  ;  others 
islands  of  packed  ice,  presenting  so  vast 
tent  of  surface  that  a  ship  from  Boston  is 
t9  have  been   three  days  entangled   in  it, 
tbe  tail  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland. 
ship  of  the  Unitas  Fralrum,  proceeding  to 
nisHoni  on  Old  Greenland,  was,  last  year, 
•n  days  beset,  on  ihe  coast  of  Labrador,  with 
lioc-tiergs,  many  of  which  had   huge  rocks 
Ikcm,  gravel,  soil,  and   pieces  of  wood. 
packet  from  llalilax   passed,  in  April  last, 
nuolain  of  ice  nearly  200  feet  in  height,  and 
Mt  two  miles  in  circumference.   By  accounts 
Newfooodtand,  Halifax,  and  other  northern 
I  of  Atnerica,  it  would  appear  that  greater 
ililies  of  ice  were  soen  in  the  months  of  May, 
I,  and  July,  than  bad  ever  been  witnessed  by 
loldctt  luvigalon ;  and  that  the  whole  island 
S'ewfoundland  was  so  completely  environed 
k  It  that  the  veuels  employed  in- the  fishery 
anable  to  get  out  to  sea  to  follow  their 
OQCupatioDs.  The  source  from  which  these 

Kmtmn  proceeded  could  not  long  be 
.  It  was  well  known  lo  the  Greenland 
(hat  from  Staalcnhoek,  the  southern 
ry  of  Old  Greenland,  an  uninlerrupteil 
Her  of  ice  stretched  north-easterly,  or  parallel 
riy  to  tbe  coast,  approaching  frequently  to 
«efy  shores  of  Iceland ;  and  that  the  small 
td  silnated  in  lat.  71°  11',  long.  5'  30*  \V., 
id  Jan  Mayen's  island  (a  sort  of  land-mark 
ttt  those  eniraged  in  the  seal  fishery  always 
Mvoot  to  make),  had  of  late  years  been  cum- 
(iy  enveloped  in  ice :  and  tlial  from  ihis 
M  It  generally  took  a  more  easterly  direction, 


till  it  became  fixed  to  tlie  shores  of  Spiltbergcn, 
from  76°  to  80^  of  latitude.  The  most  central 
parts  of  this  immense  area  of  ice,  which  occupy 
the  mid-channel  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  separate  from  lime  to  time  into  large 
patches,  and  change  their  position  according  to 
winds  and  tides  ;  but  the  general  direction  in 
which  they  move  with  the  current  is  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  or  directly  towards  that  part 
of  Old  Greenland  where  the  Danish  colonies 
were  su  pposed  lo  be  established,  and  which  are 
immediately  opposite  to  Iceland.  Here  it  would 
seem  those  masses  became  a  kind  of  fixed  nu- 
cleus, round  which  a  succession  of  floating  fields 
of  ice  attached  themselves,  till  the  accumulated 
barrier,  probably  by  its  own  weight  and  loagiii- 
tude,  and  the  action  of  the  impeded  current,  at 
length  burst  its  fetters,  and  has  been  carried  away 
to  the  southward.' 

Mr.  Scoresby,  junior,  an  able  navigator  of  the 
Greenland  seas,  had  actually  observed  at  this 
period  2000  square  leagues  (18,000  square  milex) 
of  those  seas  included  between  the  parallels  70° 
and  80°  to  be  perfectly  void  of  ice,  which  had 
disappeared  within  the  last  two  years. 

On  the  whole  the  hopes  of  the  country,  as  to 
the  success  of  an  expedition  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage,  were  fully  revived  when  an  active 
and  spirited  administration  announced  its  deter- 
mination to  patroniie  the  attempt.  Two  distinct 
expeditions  were  now  therefore  prepared  ;  one, 
which  was  intended  to  proceed  by  the  North 
Pole,  as  the  nearest  and  probably  the  most  prac- 
ticable route,  to  Behring's  Strait ;  the  other.  In 
attempt  a  passage  by  the  opemnes  leading  west 
out  of  Baftin's  Bay.  To  the  expedition  destined 
for  the  Polar  passage  were  assigned  the  Doro- 
thea, of  370  tons,  commanded  by  captain  David 
Buchan,and  the  Trent  of  250  tons,  by  lieutenant 
John  Franklin.  To  that  for  the  North-west  pas- 
sage, properly  so  called,  the  Isabella  of  382 
loos,  commanded  by  captain  John  Ross,  and  the 
Alexander  of  252  tons,  by  lieutenant  William 
Edward  Parry.  The  results  were  not  flalleiing. 
The  Polar  expedition  returned  without  making 
a  single  discovery,  through  ihc  Dorothea  havlns; 
become  disabled  by  the  ice;  the  other  examined 
Bafiiu's  Bay,  so  fiu  as  to  ascertain  that  the  nar- 
rative of  that  navigator  is  substantially  true ;  and 
that  the  chart  appended  lo  the  Vojrage  of  the 
North-West  Fox  is,  in  fact,  the  chart  of  Balhn, 
and  very  correct.  Captain  Koss,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  done  nothing  more  than  confirm  the 
vague  account  of  Baffin's  voyage  in  Purchas's  Pil- 
grim, leaving  Sir  T.  Smith's  Sound,  Alderman 
James's  Sound,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  unexplored 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  their  leading  lo 
a  passage. 

As  a  warning  indeed  lo  future  explorators  we 
should  add  that  captain  Ross  was  completely 
mistaken  in  regard  lo  the  last  of  these  supposed 
Inlets  ;  and  ihat  he  could  not  see  at  the  distance 
of  about  eight  leagues  '  Ihe  land  round  the  bi>i- 
lom  of  ihe  bay,  forming  a  cor.nn  wil  i  ti,iin  of 
mountains  with  those  which  eii'  the 

north  and  south  »i(lei.'  Captain  ^  ;  "ted 

the  correctness  of  his  coiicliiMon  »l  the  tiro*; — 
but  captun  Parry  was  destined  altcrwaids  to 
conduct  a  new  expedition  tlirough  a  nobk  chai.* 
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n«l  of  ninety  milM  nniiilerruptcJ  lengih,  in  Uiij 
diri'ction. 

Tlie  TMsels  selected  for  the  new  ex|>edition 
were  the  llecia  and  the  Griper.  The  Ilecla  was 
of  375  tons  burden,  and,  having  heen  built  as  a 
bomb-vessel  in  1815,  was  well  adapted  for  stow- 
age. She  was  commanded  by  lieutenniit  W.  K. 
Parry,  and  had  on  board  a  ship's  company  of 
fifty-eight  persons.  The  Griper,  formerly  a 
twelve  gun  brig  of  180  tons,  w.is  much  smaller 
than  the  Hrcia ;  and,  though  her  accommodations 
were  inferior,  yet  she  neither  sailed  so  well  as 
the  other  ship,  nor  was  she  able  to  carry  her  own 
supply  of  provisions;  she  was  commanded  by 
lieutenant  iMatthew  Liddon,  and  had  a  ship's 
company  of  thirly-six  persons.  Both  of  these 
vessels  had  the  whole  of  their  outside,  from  the 
keel  to  some  height  above  the  water-line,  covered 
with  an  extra  lining  of  oak  plank,  from  three  to 
four  inches  thick,  and  a  number  of  beams  and 
additional  timbers  were  put  into  the  holds,  in 
order  to  resist  the  pressure  of  approaching  floes 
of  ice.  Their  bows  were  also  defended  from  the 
impulse  of  floating  masses  by  strung  plates  of 
iron.  Standing  bed-places  were  substituted  in 
place  of  cots  ;  and  planks,  tarpaulins,  and  Russian 
mats,  were  provided  forhousmg  the  ships  during 
winter.  The  ballast  consisted  of  seventy  chal- 
drons of  coals  in  the  Ilecla,  and  thirty-four  in  the 
Griper.  The  men  were  also  furnished  by  govern- 
ment with  a  suit  of  warm  clothes  and  a  wolfskin 
blanket.  In  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
ship's  crew  a  large  quantity  of  Messrs  Donkins 
and  (iamble's  preserved  meats  and  soups  was 
supplied  ; — antiscorbutics  of  diff°erent  kinos  were 
provided,  and  articles  of  utility  and  ornament 
were  carried  out  to  secure  the  friendship  of  (he 
Indians  or  F^squimaux,  or  to  purchase  any  sup- 
plies which  the  expedition  might  require. 

Thus  equipped,  and  supplied  with  scientific 
instruments  of  every  kind,  the  cxiiedition  set 
sail  from  Deptford  on  the  4th  May  1819.  It  passed 
the  Orkney  Islands  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  15th 
June  it  descried  Cape  Farewell,  at  the  gre.-jl  dis- 
tance of  forty  lea$;ues.  On  the  3d  .luly  it  cross<'d 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  advanced  among  the  ice  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  high  nearly  as 
73°  of  latitude,  without  being  able  to  observe  a 
single  opening.  Unwilling  to  proceed  to  (he 
north  of  Kincaslcr  Sound,  captain  Parry  resolveJ 
to  force  his  way  through  (his  apparently  inter- 
minable barrier,  and  after  six  days  of  laborious 
warping  through  the  ice,  in  which  much  skill  and 
roumge  were  displayed,  he  succeeded  on  the  28ih 
in  brimming  the  vessels  into  an  open  sea,  and,  in 
three  days  more,  a  favorable  breeie  ciirried  him 
ncross  Daffin's  Bay,  and  enabled  him  to  land  at 
Possession  Hay,  for  the  purpose  of  making  mag- 
netic observations.  Mr.  Fisher,  with  (wn  men, 
was  directed  to  proceed  up  a  stream  which  flows 
through  the  valley,  and  which  is  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  for  the  purpose 
iif  obser\ing  the  nature  and  productions  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  here  witnessed  '  human  tracks 
ill  <n  perfect  a  state,  that  li»d  the  place  been 
known  to  be  frequented  by  man,"  says  Mr.  F., 
••*e  should  have  supposed  that  people  had  been 
•leie  oidy  a  few  days  before ;  but  one  of  the 
men  who  were  with  iii-,  as  well  as  myself,  remem- 


bered that  we  had  been  oa  the  very  ame  tpi  J 
where  tlie  tracks  were  observed  last  . 
plan's,  so  that  we  had  not  the  mi 
their  being  the  remains  of  our  own  r<>utc|  <  nn 
last  year ;  for,  had  any  Esquimaux  beeti  it 
place  since  we  were  here  before,  it  is  tuon 
probable  that  they  would  hive  taken  awiy' 
pole  on  the  hill ;  for  from  what  we  saw  of  ' 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  pnie  for  then  ti  , 
piece  of  wood  of  the  size  of  (hat  in  qoeiticMiJ 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  expeditiog  mil 
reclly  opposite  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the 
they  had  tairly  entered  it,  and,  under  the 
ence  of  a  favorable  breeie,  they  had,  befutr 
4th,  completely  cros.sed  the  naim/wnoM  t«i 
which,  in  a  deceitful  slate  of  tiie  aunospbcri^l 
appeare<l  to  captain  Ross  to  !>hut  op  this 
The  decision  of  tliis  long  agitated  qucMioii 
ated,as  might  have  been  expected,  loucii 
on  board,  and  did  not  fail  to  excite  those 
of  future  success  which  a  diflerent  resah 
have  in  a  great  measure  extinguished, 
more  easy  to  imagine  ilian  to  describe  the 
breathless  anxiety,'  says  captain  Parry, 
was  now  visible  in  every  countenance, 
the  breeze  increased  to  a  fresb  gale,  w 
quickly  up  the  sound.  The  mast-heads 
crowded  by  the  officers  and  men  donnf 
whole  aflemoon ;  and  an  unconcerned 
if  any  could  have  been  unconcerned  on 
occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by  the 
ness  with  which  the  various  re(kor(i 
crow's-ne;i  were  received,  all  howei 
favorable  to  our  most  sanguine  ho| 
The  land  which  tliey  passed  on  (tie 
namely,  from  Brooking  Cuming's  In! 
Fellfoot,  diflered  from  any  that  had  b«M 
ously  seen.  It  appeared  like  an  immnur 
in  ruins,  nsing  almost  peqiendicuUrly 
sea  to  the  heisihtof  abou(5u0  feel.  The  fui 
the  precipice  consisled  of  honzontal  xl/ala, 
of  which  projected  farther  out  than  the  t9t,\ 
lainiiig  (he  dcbns  of  the  supenncuabeat 
and  forming  a  succession  of  taluscs  of  ddMM 
inclinations.  The  precipices  thus  zmimti  t » 
riety  of  shapes  and  sites,  aoa  the  whole  (f  A* 
bold  coast  h.id  a  very  interesting  appotVML 
On  (he  .5Ui  August,  ivhen  they  had  nearijr  i«mW 
Prince  I^eopold's  Isles,  (heir  piograa  ar  01 
west  was  completely  checked  by  acotnpKl  Ui> 
of  ice,  which  it  w:is  impossible  to  p»w<af. 
They  had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  waa  N 
the  dissolution  of  this  immense  banier,  «»  • 
follow  the  open  sea  to  die  southwiait!  7 
adopted  tliis  last  alternative,  and  t 
course  into  the  Prince  Regent's  InleL  licv  u»j 
encountered  vast  numbers  Imili  of  tii*  «lill»a< 
black  whales,  and  also  sevenl  tes-ioucarai  « 
narwhals. 

The  white  or  Belupi  wl.  .!<•  iK»  or-™**  Unci 
of  which  was  from  ei 
nished  the  sailors  wilii 
received  the  name  uf  the  ««i 
we  were  pursuing  them  to-il  i  '!• 

'  I  noticed  a  circumstance  (li.it  u 
rather  c\in.oidiiiafy  at  tlii'  lnn- 
liave  not  indeed  been  iblc  < 
my  ).iiti«fa(  lion.     Tlic  thin-  .  i 

of  whtstliiig  noise  that  tlic*'    uvi  tnM 
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the  surface  of  the  water  ;  il  was  very  au- 

e,  antl  tliv  onljfsuiinJnIiich  1  could  L-omparu 

is  llial  pro<luced  by  passing  a  wet  finger 

the  edge  or  rim  of  a  i;la3s  tumbler.' 

I  sdvani'ing  to  the  south,  along  the  eastern 

>  of  Prince  Kegent's  Inlei,  tliey  obserred  that 

!  rise  an<l  fall  of  the  tide  was  about  twelve  or 

en  feel,  and  the  ebb  was  observed  to  set  to 

laouthward  and  westward,  which  led  them  lo 

citxie  that  the  tlood  came  in  that  direction, 

not  through    Ijtncaster  Sound.      Another 

;  bamcr  of  ice,  ettending  obliquely  from 

I  -writ   land  to  the  south-east  land,  again  ar- 

iheir  progress,  and  they  were  reduced  to 

alternative  of  «ilher  wailing  for  an  opening 

or  shaping  their  course  to  the  north,  In 

r  to  atail  themselvesofany  favorable  changes 

might  have  taken  place  in  the  barrier  near 

l^opold's  Isles.    The  last  of  these  plans 

thought  the  most  advisable,  and  they  ac- 

liogty  turned  to  the  north.  On  the  9th  of  Au- 

,  to  tlte  south  of  Fort  Bowen,  they  saw  vast 

kbcn  of  the  common  black  whales.  One  of  these 

,  which  ihvy  caught  on   the  Itlh,  was  about 

feet  five  inches  long,  and  had  a  horn 

■  feet  two  inches  in  length,  while  the  greatest 
Tereocc  of  its  body  was  nine  feel.      On 

>  the  narwhals  were  seen  swimming  alxiut 

un  of  the  day  in  shoals.     On  the  t6th  a 

was    observed    whose    direction    was 

r.,  and  which  moved  at  the  rale   of  a 

'  of  ■  mile  per  hour;  and,  on  the  20th, 

••ed  Cape  lellfoot,  where  the  horizontal 

resemble  two  parallel    tiers  of  batteries, 

Mt  regular  intervals  from  the  top  to  the 

I  of  the  cliff,  affording  a  grand  and  im- 

_,   nnpearance.      On    the   same  day   they 

!>i   Maiwell  Hay,  a  very  noble  one,   with 

rat  isliiiids,  and  many  openings  in  its  northern 

_  _  i ;   and  on  the  22d,  leaving  Beechey  Island 

i  the  north,  thpy  crossed  Wellington  Channel, 

i  kto^.  'jy  W.,  which  was  as  open  and  navigable 

[the  utmost  extent  of  their  view,  as  any  part 

fttie  Atlantic,  and  which  captain  I'arry  would 

!  eiplorcd,  had  the  ice  obstructed  his  progress 

f  the  westward.     The  rapidity,  however,  of  the 

from  Ueechy  Island  to  Cape  Ilotham  held 

better  prospects,  though  they  were  of  short 

■tion.     A  toily  of  ice  was  seen  to  the  west- 

J,  but,  a  narrow  neck  of  it  appearing  tocon- 

of  loose   pieces,  the  Hecla  was  pushed   in, 

J,  »fl»r  «  tpiarler  of  an  hour's  boring,  forced 

■  way  through  it,  followed  by  the  Griper.  On 
23d  they  "passed  to  the  south  of  Oriflilh's 
mI  ;  on  the  24lh,  to  the  south  of  Lowther 

toA,  and  between  Young  and  Davy  Islands 
JW  Snow  Isles  in  our  chart) ;  on  the  25lh  Ihry 
<;«rTet  Island;  and  oo  the  2(>ih,  27tli, 
I  2Blh,  Allison's  Inlet,  Cape  (.'ockburn,  and 
on  Gralmn  Moore's  Hay.  On  the  28lh  they 
i«i  on  Uyam  Martin  Island,  in  lai.  Ti"  9', 
lonz  lot!"  .W,  for  the  purpose  of  miking 
•tic»l  oliwrvations,  and  the  results  which 
fy  t>)  '       :e  of  a  very  unnpectcd  nature. 

ey  I  lie  variation  of  the  needle  was 

1..I1  .1, itrly,  or  192°  westerly,  having 
d  IKfi,  %a  that  they  had  actually  crossed 
I  line  of  no  variation,  or  rather  the  liiie  of  lUif 
TannttoD  la  the  north  cf  liie  magnetic  pole. 


The  last  observations  which  tliey  made  were  on 
the  22d,  in  long.  91°  55",  and  lai.  74''2tV.»othiil 
the  magnetic  pole  mutt  be  placeil  somewhere  b"- 
twecn  91°  55',  and  103°  50"  of  \V.  long.,  not  far 
from  the  lU2d  degree. 

This  island,  estimated  to  be  about  ten  mill's 
long,  consisted  of  white  sandstone,  and  exhi- 
bited a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  than  any  of 
those  which  they  had  lately  jpkn.  '  Vv'e  saw," 
says  Mr.  Fisher, '  no  animals  of  any  kind  on  thi« 
island  ;  but  we  found  evident  proofs  of  its 
having  been  frequented,  not  only  by  different 
species  of  the  brute  creation,  but  that  it  had 
also,  at  some  period  or  other,  been  inhabited  by 
man  ;  for,  at  tne  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  we  found  the  ruins  of  six 
huts  close  togetner  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  They 
had  b«en  all  nearly  of  the  same  size,  that  is, 
about  twelve  feet  long,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  broad,  besides  a  space  of  about  three  feet 
square,  formed  by  four  flags  set  upon  their  edge 
at  the  end  of  each  hut.  I  understand  from  those 
who  have  been  oAen  among  the  Rsquimax  huts  in 
Greenland,  that  they  have  always  a  small  apart- 
ment of  this  sort  at  one  end  of  their  hut,  in  which 
they  keep  all  their  provisions.  Whether  the  cloven 
tracks  we  saw  were  chiefly  those  of  musk-oxen 
or  rein-deer,  it  is  impossible  lo  say  ;  but,  if  we  were 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  deer's  horns  we 
saw,  we  should  be  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
being  principally  those  of  the  latter  animal.  It 
would  appear  that  bears  also  frequent  this  land 
occasionally:  we  found  two  or  three  of  their 
skulls,  and  their  tracks  were  very  numerous  along 
the  beach.' — Fisner't  Journal. 

( jn  the  30th  of  August  a  favorable  breeze  per- 
mitted tlie  expedition  to  advance  to  the  westward 
amonu;  the  ice,  round  the  south  end  of  Byam 
Martin's  Island.  On  the  1st  of  September  they 
came  in  sight  of  Melville  Island.  On  the  2d  a 
party  landed  upon  il;  and  on  the  4th,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  crossed  the  meridian 
of  11  u°,  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  portion 
of  the  discovery  of  the  North  West  I  assage 
which  the  British  goveinment  had  considered 
worthy  of  a  reward.  After  prayers,  on  the  ith, 
all  hands  were  called  on  deck,  when  Mr.  I'arry 
tulil  tlie  ship's  company,  in  an  official  manner, 
that  tlivy  had  last  night  passed  the  roendiaii  of 
110°  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  by  that  means  be- 
came entitled  lo  the  rcwanl  of  £5000,  promisnt 
by  purliainent  to  tJie  first  ship  that  reached  that 
longitude  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  took 
also  this  opiwrtunity  of  informing  them  how 
highly  satisfied  he  was  with  their  past  conduct. 
'  I  think  it  may  be  considered  a  remarkable  iii- 
sunce  in  our  vo\'age,'  says  Mr.  FIstier  at  ihu 
point,  '  that  the  Hrst  anchor  we  let  go  since  we 
Mt  Kngland  was  in  110°  W.  long.* 

The  enpedition  continued  to  advance  west- 
ward from  the  fith  to  tlie  18th  of  September,  a 
little  beyond  Cape  Providence,  ej|x'riencing 
considerable  ilifKcultiesfnim  the  heaviness  of  the 
dr  '  which  appeare<l  to  becoming  from 

111  -      It  was  now  packed  close  in  with 

ih..-  1.111.1  ,  iiii;  slii(i«  weru  regularly  beset  in  ihe 
lay  ice  on  the  morning  of  the  Ifllh,  and,  as  the 
•evi-nly  of  the  season  was  rapidly  iiicreaiune. 
cjptain    I'arry   had   no   other   alu-mative,  but 
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either  to  reiiim  lo  »oia^  iitciirc  liarlioiir  lo  ttic 
eulward,  ot  lO  rein.«m  nxed  diinnj^  the  winter, 
upon  an  expo9e<l coast,  without  a  bay  oraheadlaaii 
lo  afford  him  the  smallest  shelter.  He  therefore 
availed  himself  of  a  fine  breeze,  and  returned  to 
Winter  Harbour  on  the  24lh,  after  experiencing 
very  serious  obstructions  from  the  driving  floes, 
one  of  which  forced  the  Griper  aground. 

Winter  Harbour  is  partly  ^larded  from  the 
violence  of  the  sea  by  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the 
mouth  over  which  there  is  in  some  places  scarcely 
a  bihom  of  water,  and  between  that  reef  and  tlie 
land  there  is  a  bar,  with  only  three  fathoms  and 
a  half  in  some  places.  The  harbour  itself  being 
about  three  miles  long,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  the  ships  should  be  stationed  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  top  of  it ;  but,  the  whole  being 
completely  froien  over,  it  was  necessary  to 
col  a  canal  for  their  passage  through  the  solid 
ice. 

This  operation  was  performed  by  first  mark- 
ing out  parallel  lines,  distant  from  each  other  a 
little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  larger  ship. 
Along  each  of  these  lines  a  cut  was  then  made 
with  an  ice-saw,  and  others  again  at  right  angles 
to  them,  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet ; 
thus  dividing  the  ice  into  a  number  of  rectangu- 
lar pieces,  which  it  was  again  necessary  lo  subdi- 
vide diagonally,  in  order  to  give  room  for  their 
being  floated  out  of  the  canal.  '  To  facilitate  the 
latter  part  of  the  process,  the  seamen,  who  are 
always  fond,'  says  captain  Parry, '  of  doing  things 
in  their  own  way,  took  advantage  of  a  fresh 
northerly  breeze,  by  setting  some  boats'  sails 
upon  the  piece  of  ice,  a  contrivance  which  saved 
both  time  and  labor.  '  This  part  of  the  operation, 
however,  was  Viy  far  the  most  troublesome,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  the  quantity  of  yonng  ice 
which  formed  in  the  canal,  and  especially  about 
the  entrance.  At  half  past  seven  P.  M.,  we 
weighed  our  anchors,  and  began  to  warp  up  the 
canal,  but  the  northerly  wind  blew  so  fresh,  and 
the  people  were  so  much  fatigued,  having  been 
almost  constantly  at  work  for  nineteen  hours, 
that  it  was  midnight  before  we  reached  -the  ter- 
mination of  our  first  day's  labor.  I  directed 
half  a  pound  of  fresh  meal  per  man  to  be  issued 
as  an  extra  allowance,  and  this  was  continued 
daily  till  the  completion  of  our  present  under- 
taking. All  hands  were  again  sel  lowork  on  ihe 
morning  of  the  25th,  when  it  was  proposed  lo 
sink  the  pieces  of  ice  as  they  were  cut  under  the 
floe,  instead  of  floating  them  out,  the  latter 
mode  having  now  become  impracucable,  on 
account  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  through 
which  the  ships  had  passed  being  hard  frozen 
during  the  night.  To  eflect  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  a  certain  number  of  men  to  stand 
upon  one  end  of  the  piece  of  ice  which  it 
was  intended  to  sink,  while  other  parlies,  haul- 
ing at  the  same  time  upon  ropes  attached  lo  the 
opposite  end.  dragged  the  block  under  that  part 
of  the  floe  on  which  the  people  stood.  The 
officers  of  both  ships  look  the  lead  in  iliis  em- 
ploy, several  of  Ihem  standing  up  to  their  knees 
in  wnier  frequently  iliinnn  the  day,  with  ihf  ther- 
mometer generally  at  12=,  and  never  liivher  than 
16.  At  6  I*.  M.  we  l.r.:an  lo  move  the  ships. 
The  Gri[.er  was  made  fast  aslern,  and  the  Hccia 
and  the  two  ships'  companies  bciiiy  divided  on 
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each  bank  of  tlie  caiuU  ■MQSIK  f** 
llecla's  gangways,  soon  dr«4 
the  end  of  our  second  day's  work 
every  account  have  been  glad  to 
of  rest  to  the  officers  and  m*"  : 
with  which  the  ice  w 
portion  as  the  genei 
sphere  diminished,  wooiij  n.»\c 
delay  of  serious  importance, 
work,  therefore,  to  be  continued  at  the  unialt 
in  the  morning,  and  such  was  the  spintirij 
cheerful  manner  in  which  this  order  ' 
plied  with,  as  well  as  the  skill  which  h*id| 
been  acquired  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  i 
the  ice,  that,  althouch  the  thermnmtter  «ui 
in  the  morning,  and  rose  no  higher  thin  1  _ 
ring  the  day,  we  had  coinpleted  the  oodl 
nuon,  having  eflected  more  in  four  hours  ifcaBi 
either  of  the  two  preceding  day*.  Tht  akAl 
length  of  this  canal  was  4083  yards,  ot  i 
two  miles  and  one-lhiid,  and  the  aven^  I 
ness  of  the  ice  was  seven  inches.  At 
one  P.  M.  we  began  to  track  Uie  ship*  : 
the  same  manner  as  before,  and  at  a  quan 
three  we  reached  our  winter  quartets,  aad  I 
the  event  with  tliree  loud  and  heiitj 
from  both  ships'  companies.' — Capum 
Journal,  p.  27. 

The  whole  of  the  masts  were  now  di* 
except  the  lower  ones; — the  boats,  yards,  a^ 
and  riKgiii';,  were  deposited  in  a  shade  tnmi 
for  them  uii  shore ;  and  a  housing  ratteit  pv 
deck,  as  the  covering  of  their  winlrr's  h»l«» 
The  sun  had  not  entirely  deserted  the  paUd 
Winter  Harbour.  He  mill  shot  a  few  \a^m 
beams  from  the  southern  horizori  ;  hul|j 
were  withdrawn  on  the  4th  of  Not 
our  voyagers  were  left  in  Iheir  dmar^l 
the  certainty  of  losing  the  light  of 
nearly  tliree  months,  and  of  liavm 
twilight  of  an  Arctic  winler  to  guide  the 
pursuits  and  amusements. 

The  ariangemenbi  made  by  captain 
provide  occupations  for  Ihe  winter,  wi 
most  judicious  description.      He   ord 
crew  lo  be  mustered  in  divisions  at  uiim  a\ 
in  the  mumini:,  and  six  o'cl 
every  day,  in  order  10  >eei:  tU  i 

and   sober,  and  to  afliird  iii> 
miniuK  the  slate  of  their  I' 
blished  a  uei'kly   newspaji. 
Georsiia   (iuzciie   and    tVniier    (,:hr 
every  f.irtnighl  the  cr^-w  werearniiK  > 
acted  by  the  officers,  some  of  » I 
for  Ihe  occasion,  with  ihe  vieu  ^'i 

and  ardor  for  accomplishing  t' 

expedition.     Frequent  huni:".,  ;  .<:! 
ranged,  for  the  double  purpo>«  oi 
and  of  supplying  Ihe  crew  with  fresh  [ 
and  every  thing  was  done  to  beguile  tb«  ' 
of  the  winter,  by  keeping  both  the 
bodies  of  the  crew  in  a  slate  of  coDttai 
lion  and  excitement.     I'he  following 
Parry's  df"-'">'">"  "f  the  dreatin««a  of 
niiure  in  i  i  :- 

•The  I'll  III  the  habit  of 

near  two  hours  in  liie  middle  of  the  i 
bliiic  on  klinre,  evi-n  in  our  daAcft 
cept  when  a  fivsli  wind  and  a  bcavy  I 
confined  them  wiihin  tlic  houung  of 
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I  m»  be  well  imagined  lliat  at  this  period  there 
fiui  little  to  be  met  with  in  our  wnWa  on 
korr,  viliith   could  either  aimisc  or  interest  us. 
I^Bcces.$it]r  of  not  exceeding  the  limited   dis- 
1  of  one   or  two  miles,  lest  a  »now-drift, 
I  often  rises  very  suddenly,  should  prevent 
return,  added  considerably  to  the  dull  and 
tious   monotony  which  day  after  day  prcsent- 
ilstlf     To  the  soutliward  was  the  sea,  cover- 
wilh  one  uobroken  surface  of  ice,  uniform  in 
'  <i*aling  whiteness,  except  that  in  some  parts 
hummocks  were  seen  thrown  up  somewhat 
the  general  level-     Nor  did  the  land  offer 
I  gmter  variety,  being  almost  entirely  co- 
I  with  snow,  except  here  and  there  a  brown 
I  of  bare  ground  in  some  exposed  situations. 
the  wind  had  not  allowed  the  snow  to  re- 
When  viewed  from   the  summit  of  the 
ihouring  hills,  on  one  of  those   calm   and 
rdays  which  not  unfreijuently  occurred  dur- 
Lljg  winter,  the  scene  was  such  as  to  induce 
plation,  which  had  perhaps  more  of  me- 
Uiaii  of  any  other  feeling.     Not  an  ob- 
•een  on  which  the  eye  could  long  rest 
are,  unless  when  directed  to  the  spot 
the  ihips  lay,  and  where  our  little  colony 
|>ljDle<l      Tlie  smoke  which   there  issued 
llie  several  fires,  affording  a  certain  indica- 
t  cif  the  presence  of  man,  gave  a  partial  cheer- 
to  this  part   of  the  prospect;  and   the 
i  of  voices,  which,  during  the  cold  weather, 
ltd  be  beard  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
okmI.  wried  now  and  then  to  break  the  silence 
reigned  around  us, — a  silence  far  different 
L  peaceable  composure  which  char.icteri- 
^fattMscape  of  a  cultivated  country  ;  it  was 
athlike  stillness  of  the  most  dreary  desola- 
ond  the  total  absence  of  animated  existence. 
ladeed  was  the  want  of  objects  to  afford  re- 
P|0  the  eye  or  amusement  to  the  mind,  that  a 
of  more  than   usual  site  appearing  above 
(now,  in   the  direction  in   wliich  we   were 
|,  iinmcdiaiely  became  a  mark  on  which  our 
I  were  unconsciously  fixed, and  towards  which 
Bcciiinirally  advanced.     Dreary  as  such  a 
IRuit  necessarily  be,  it  could  not,  however, 
"  lo  be  wholly  wanting  in  interest,  especi- 
t  when  anuciated  in  tlie  iQJnd  with  the  pecu- 
of  our  situation,  the  object  which   had 
bl  us  hither,  and  the  hopes  which  the  least 
iw   among   us   Mmetiines   entertained  of 
ftdinga  port  of  our  next  winter  in  the  more  ge- 
climale  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.     Perhaps, 
though  none  of  us  then  ventured  to  confess 
,  our  th>jU'^-liis   Hould  sometimes   involuntarily 
homeward',  ind   institute  a  comparison 
I  the   niiucd  face  of  nature  in  this  dcso- 
|ioD.  9nd  the  livelier  aspect  of  the  happy 
which  we  liiul   left  behind   us.' — Parry  s 
p.  124. 
It  is  renurkable  that  the  mean  temperature  of 
I  four  summer  months,  at  Melville  Island,  is 
lljr  the  «ame  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
formrrly  assigned  lo  the  North  Pole  itself  I 
gTMttM  cold  exp<'rienced  by  captain  Parry 
l^Mt*  tolerable  in  calm  weather,  and  we  be- 
that  leu  inconvenience    was  experienced 
it  by  the  party  than  has  often  been  felt  in 
i»  and  Siberia.     Une  of  the  cren  <j{  the 
Vol.  XVII. 


Griper,  who  had  lost  bis  way  in  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion, returned  with  one  of  his  hands  much 
frost-billen.  It  w.is  at  first  as  hard  its  a  piece  of 
mariile,  but,  by  successful  treatment,  it  recovered 
so  far,  that  he  lost  only  a  part  of  each  of  the 
four  fingers  of  his  lefl  hand.  Another  sailor, 
who  had  his  hands  frost-bitten,  came  on  board  in 
such  a  state,  that  when  his  hands  were  immersed 
in  a  tub  of  cold  ivater,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
thawed,  the  cold  communicated  to  the  water 
created  a  film  of  ice  on  its  surface.  The  skin 
and  nails  came  off"  some  of  the  fingers,  and  the 
rest  were  amputated.  One  of  tlie  most  remarka- 
ble effects,  however,  of  severe  cold,  was  its  in- 
fluence on  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
faculties.  On  the  5th  of  October,  two  of  llie  gf  n- 
tlemen  of  the  expedition,who  had  exposed  ilicm- 
selves  to  severe  frost  in  the  ardor  of  pursuing  a 
wounded  stag,  were  sent  for  by  captain  Parry. 
Upon  arriving  in  his  cabin,  'Tney  looked  wild, 
spoke  tliick  and  indistinctly,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble lo  draw  from  them  a  rational  answer  to  any 
of  our  questions.  Afler  being  on  board  for  n 
short  time,  the  mental  faculties  appeared  gradu- 
ally to  return  with  the  returning  circulation  ;  and 
It  was  not  till  then  that  a  looker-on  could  easily 
persuade  himself  that  they  had  not  been  dnnk- 
ing  too  freely.  To  those  who  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  cold  countries,  this  will  be  no 
new  remark  ;  bat  I  cannot  help  thmkini;  that 
many  a  man  may  have  been  punished  for  intoxi- 
cation, who  was  only  suffering  from  the  benumb- 
ing effects  of  frost ;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  our  people  in  a  state  so  exactly  resembling 
that  of  the  most  stupid  intoxication,  that  I  should 
certainly  have  cbaiged  lliem  with  that  offence, 
had  I  not  been  quite  sure  that  no  possible 
means  wete  afforded  litem  on  Melville  Island  to 
procure  any  thing  stronger  than  snow-water." — 
Captain  Parry's  Journal,  p.  108,  109. 

The  only  other  affliction  which  arose  from  the 
weather  was  what  is  called  snow-blindness.  It 
began  by  a  sensation  like  iJiat  which  is  felt  when 
sand  or  dust  gets  into  the  eyes.  A  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead  removed  the  complaint  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  was 
prevented  by  tlie  use  of  a  piece  of  crape.  The 
$cur\'y  ap|)eared  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  but  the  invalids  all  recovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  captain  Parry's  having  been  at  much 
pains  to  raise  some  mustard  ai>d  cress  for  them 
in  hh  own  cabin. 

Tlie  reappearance  of  the  ran  on  the  3d  of 
February  was,  after  an  absence  of  ninety-two 
days,  joyfully  welcomed.  Tlie  weather  gradually 
improved.  The  shooling  excursions  were  re- 
sumed ;  and,  in  order  to  hre>tk  the  monotony  of 
the  spriiu:,  an  expedition  was  projected  acrosa 
Melville  UUnd. 

Iliis  expedition,  consisting  of  captain  Parry, 
captain  Sabine,  Mr  Fi'her,  and  others,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  thirteen,  set  off  on  the  1st  of  June. 
'  Shortly  afler  we  started,'  rays  Mr.  Fisher,  « we 
came  to  a  small  |jkr,  aliout  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  300  yardt  III  '  i      'It- part  of 

It  was  riear  of  ii  oie  llwl 

two  eidrr  duckk,  i  >  >>  im  x  jk-^  '^  .•  iiule  v«hile 
I)efore  we  came  lo  il,  had  come  fiom  it.  Sonn 
after  we  passed  thu  U,e  »e  saw  several  f>t.umi* 

as 
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gnti»;  and,  in  llic  roiir;c  of  llii-  nighl,  shot  seven 
of  them  as  we  vveni  nlong.  Between  two  and 
throe  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  got  to  the  nortli- 
west  end  of  a  range  of  hills,  which  terminate  the 
view  to  the  north  from  Winter  Harbour.  From 
the  top  of  these  hills  wo  could  see  the  ships' 
masts  very  plainly  with  the  naked  eye,  the  dis- 
taoce  being,  as  nearly  ns  we  could  judge,  ten  or 
eleven  miles.  From  these  hills  also  we  had  a 
very  extensive  view  of  an  immense  pla.in,  ex- 
tending to  the  north  and  west  of  us.  It  was 
completely  covered  with  snow,  and  so  level  that, 
had  we  not  been  convinced  that  it  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  Winter  Harbour,  we  should 
be  apt  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  sea ;  but,  as 
this  objection  could  not  be  started  against  its 
being  a  large  lake,  some  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  so ;  on  approaching  the  border  of  it,  how- 
ever, we  were  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a 
level  plain.  Our  route,  from  the  time  of  our 
leaving  the  ships,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  this 
plain,  was  over  ground,  generally  speaking, 
pretty  even,  but  gradually  ascending.  Its  sur- 
face, for  most  part  of  the  way,  was  at  least  more 
than  two-thirds  covered  with  snow.  Soon  after 
we  got  to  tlie  confines  of  the  plain,  above  men- 
tioned, we  saw  a  rein-deer  and  a  fawn  coming 
across  it  from  the  southward.  The  fawn  ap- 
peared to  be  very  young,  and  rather  of  a  darker 
color  than  the  doc.  The  lattet  did  not  differ  in 
this  respect  from  those  that  we  killed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  winter.' — Fisher'.i  Journal,  p.  199. 
The  party  arrived  at  the  sea  at  Point  Nias,  in 
lat.  75°  34',  on  the  7lh  of  June.  From  this  they 
passed  over  to  Bushnan's  Cove  on  Liddons 
Gulf,  which  they  reached  on  the  11th.  On  the 
12th  tbey  went  to  Hooper's  Island,  and  returned 

The  greatest  heat  at  Melville  Island  was 
The  greatest  cold  at  ditto  .  was 

Mean  temp,  of  warmest  month,  July 

of  coldest  month,  February 

•  of  winter,  Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 

— •   of  spring,  March,  April,  May 

■   of  summer,  June,  July,  Aug. 

of  autumn,  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 

Tlie  mean  temperature  for  twelve  months 


in  safely  lo  Winter  IlarbAur  on  the  I  Mti.  tfui  1 1 
journey  of  180  miles.    The   mott   rxinsii.nljk  I 
event  in  this  lour  was  the  discovery  of  Iht  nj 
mains  of  six  Esquimaux  huts,  about  300  j 
from  the  beach  of  I.iddon's  Gulf.     These  I 
situated   in    lat.  75°  3'  37',  and  W.  lo^;.  tif 
37*  17',  were  exactly  the  lame  as  those  f 
described. 

The  stale  of  the  ice  on  the  1st  of  Augux  p^\ 
milled  the  exi>edition  to  leave  Winter  li 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  predict  a  so 
voyage    west.      Tliese   expeclatioiu, 
were  soon  disappointed.     The  situation  oft 
ships  among  the  masses  of  driving  ice  wu  (' 
precarious,  and,  when  they  reached  Cape  I)a»-  ] 
das,  at  the  west  end  of  Melville  Island,  ooj 
16th,  the  ice  from  the  north  compell«d  i 
abandon  all  ho{)es  of  prosecuting  their  vo| 
after  obtaining  a  glimpse  of  three  capo  I 
south,  which  they  called  Banks'  Land.    ~ 
Parry  resolved  therefore  lo  advance,  if  [ 
to  the  south;  but,  after  waiting  in  vain  I 
opening  in  the  ice,  be  renounced  this  plaal 
and  on  the  30lh  August  notified  his  intenN 
returning  to  Englaod.     No  events  of  inyj 
interest  marked  the  return  of  the  expedil 
cepting  a  communication  with  the  E^ui 
who  inhabit  an  inlet  called  the  [liver  Clf 
the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay. 

Tlie  Hecia  arrived  in  I>eith  Roads  oa  I 
November,  afVcr  an  absence  of  eighteen  i 
and  captain  Parr)-  had  the  hii;li  salub< 
seeing  every  officer  and  man  on  board  T 
(with  only  one  exception,  out  of  ninefy-l 
sons)  return  to  their  native  country  in  I 
health  as  when  they  lel\  it.      > 

-f  60°    Fahr.  on  the  17th  of  July. 


—  50 
-t-  42-41 

—  321 9 

—  2802 

—  3-27 

—  3711 

—  051 
+     1-33 


on  the  15lh  of  February. 


If  we  substitute  the  mean  temperature  of  August  1B19,  in  place  of  August  1 820,  it  will  1 
affect  the  mean  results. 


The  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  was 
The  lowest  state  of  ditto 


Inches. 
30-80 
29-00 


on  the  26tJi  of  April, 
on  the  6th  of  March. 


These  results  indicate  a  very  extraordinary 
degree  of  cold.  According  to  the  table  given 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  after  Mayer  and  Kir»-ttn,  the 
temperature  of  Melville  Island  ihoM  have  bren 
nearly  36°,  whereas  it  is  only  1}%  a  result  which 
throws  into  the  shade  all  those  s|>eculBtions  re- 


r  9h  A.  M. 

1820,  March  t9th.\lO 
Mean  Temp.-/ 11 
—  13=-75.      in  Noon, 
V   3  P.  M 
March  a5tn.       t   1  P.  M. 
Mean  Temp.       <    2 
—  26"'-71.  C   3 


spectmg  the  climate  of  tlie  Arctic  npcat  ' 
which  the  public  hare  been  misled. 

Captain  Parry  made  vwrious  ohMm 
the  difference  of  temperature  bctwMP  •!■  f 
shineandtheihade.  Tiie  following  an  the 
he  has  published : — 


Shade. 

Sua. 

Dti: 

-24° 

+  24" 

*IC 

—  23 

+  27 

so 

—  32 

+  aei 

*0| 

—  21 

+   29 

.w 

—  13 

+  19 

32 

—  22 

+  17 

.17 

—  22 

-f  25 

47 

—  22 

-f  21 

43 
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1  30'  P.  M. 


K  6 


llh  20 
11     30 


A.M. 


Apnl  26lh. 
—  I°17. 


April  27lh. 
Mean  Temp. 

+  008. 


principal  meteorolo^cal  phenomena  seen 
the  pni(;Ten  of  the  expedition  were 
boRaies,  paruelenc  and  halo«.  Out  of 
(hich  occur,  we  select  the  rollowing  as 
td  pleaaine  : — '  In  the  month  of  February, 
pan  leo  P.  M.,  on  the  lOth,  the  aurora 
I  WB»  seen,'  as  describett  by  lieulenout 
|r,  '  in  bright  coruscations,  shooting  prin- 
fntm  the  sotilh  by  west  quarter  across  the 
B  It.  K.  K.,  and  partially  in  every  part  of 
rw.  The  light,  when  most  viviu,  was 
le  ]r«tlow,  at  other  times  white,  excepting 
mlhward,  in  which  direction  a  dull  red 
■•  DOW  and  then  |)erceptible.  The  co- 
bs had  a  tremulous  waving  motion, 
M  of  them  were  crooked  towards  the 
p  The  fresh  gale  which  blew  at  the  time 
S  K.  N.  E.  appeared  to  have  no  effect  on 
mi,  which,  as  before  observed,  stre;imed 
to  windward,  and  this  with  great  ve- 
TTje  brighter  part  of  this  meteor  dimmed 
r  slan  it  passed  over,  even  those  of  the 
^itode  and  those  of  tlie  second  and 
■fpiitude,  so  much  as  to  render  them 
Tuible.'  (p.  147).  ■  The  whole  of  the 
enoQ  disappeued  ia  about  three-quarters 
wir.' 

It  our  present  temperature,  the  breath  of 
I,  at  a  little  ilutance,  looked  exactly  like 
ke  of  a  musket  just  hred,  and  tint  of  a 
'  Bcn  employed  upon  the  ice  to-day  re- 
I  •  thick  white  cloud.' 
niiaeii<t  with  the  pendulum. — A  full  detail 
experiments  was  published  in  the  Phi- 
al Traiuaclions.  Captain  Sabine  has 
e  MIowiDg  brief  statement  of  Oie  results, 
re  as  follows  :-^ 


I  acceleration 


Diminu- 
tion of 
gravity 

from  the 
!  Pole  to  the 
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Parry  wan  surprised  at  the  great  dis- 
kioti  MXin  is   were  beard  in  the  ojico 


ail,  daring  the  continuance  of  inleitsf-  cold  ;  and, 
notwithstiuiding  the  frequency  wlih  .«hich  they 
had  occiLsion  to  remark  it,  it  always  uflbritr.J 
them  surprise.  '  We  have,  for  insiani.^.'  «iys  he, 
"oflen  heard  people  dislinclty  ronva-sing,  in  a 
common  tone  of  voice,  at  the  distance  of  a  imlo; 
and  to-day  I  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself  as 
he  walked  along  the  beach,  at  even  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this. 

From  the  experiments  made  at  Winter  Har- 
bour to  determine  tlie  variation  in  the  magnetic 
force,  it  appears  that  the  time  of  vibration  of 
Mr.  Brown's  dipping-needle  decrease<l  betweeii 
London  and  Winter  Harbour  in  the  ratio  of  481 
to  446 ;  and  consequently  the  force  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dipping-needle  appeared  to  hove 
increased  in  the  rauo  of  ri68  to  1.  From  tlw* 
increase  in  the  times  of  vibration  of  three  hori- 
zontal needles,  between  Shcemess  .iiid  >Vintci 
Harbour,  ibe  force  acting  upon  ihcm  app<>arc<l 
to  have  dimioislied  in  the  ratio  of  12'03  to  I  ; 
13  23  to  1  ;  and  13-83  to  1 ;  the  mean  of  which 
is  13-33  to  1. 

Wc  have  thus  detailed  at  length  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  first  expedition  of  captain  Parry,  l>c- 
cause,  in  point  of  fact,  it  accomplished  far  more 
for  geographical  science  than  any  of  the  siibse  - 
quent  ones ;  and  will  therefore  be  an  ample  spe- 
cimen of  the  rest. 

In  his  second  expedition  he  was  directed  lo 
keep  close  to  tlie  coast  of  America,  or  lo  ailempt 
to  find  his  way  to  liehring's  Straits  by  llud.son's 
Bay.  Middlclon's  facts  had  by  no  means  dis- 
proved the  possibility  of  finding  an  outlet  here; 
and  their  weight  was  diminished  by  the  cIouq 
which  hung  over  his  testimony.  It  was  deter- 
mined, then,  to  revive  on  this  side  the  often  re- 
peated attempt.  All  the  measures  taken  in  fur- 
Ufit  voyages  for  strengthening  the  ships,  and 
tloriog  them  with  ample  supplies,  were  repe.-ilrd, 
with  such  improvements  as  experience  had  sug- 
gested ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  IR2I,  the  new  ex- 
pe<lilion,  composed  of  the  Fury,  under  captain 
Parry,  and  the  Hecla,  under  captain  I.yon,  was 
ready  to  start.  On  the  8th  of  Mav  it  set  sail 
from  ilie  Nore ;  but,  being  detained  by  adverse 
winds.  It  was  not  till  the  i4th  of  June  that  ihey 
mcbed  Uans's  Slraiu,  and  saw  there  the  first 
iceberg.  They  were  soon  in  Hudson's  Straits, 
where  mountains  of  ice  were  still  tossing  and 
allowed  only  ■  perilous  passage.  "Piey  consi  Jered 
themselves  even  fottiinate  In  beii>g  inserted  into 
a  corner  o.'  one  of  these  masses,  and  being  for 
:i   wi'ck    diitea   about  along  with  it.      August, 
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tlierefore,  was  bci;un  before  they  reached  Uial 

t>oinl   on    the   easlern    coast   of    Soulhamplon 
slaiiil    wlieiice    Baffin   had    turned    back,   and 
whirrc  their  career  of  discovery  was  to  bev'in. 

After  great  deliberation  they  determined  to  al- 
templ  the  much  controverted  '  Frozen  Strait'  of 
Middleloii ;  and,  in  fact,  though  some  days  were 

9 lent  in  exploring  a  wide  bay,  to  which  they  gave 
le  name  of  tlieduke  of  York,  this  strait  was  found 
to  exist,  and  to  bring  them  into  Kejmlse  Ray. 
It  loo  soon,  however,  proved  to  be  coraplelely 
land-locked,  and  the  whole  coast  to  correspond 
with  the  description  of  Middleton.  More  than 
a  month  had  been  lost  in  going  over  his  ground  ; 
and  it  was  now  their  task  to  explore  the  coast 
beyond,  leaving  not  an  opening  untried,  by 
which  it  was  possible  that  an  entrance  into  the 
Polar  Sea  could  exist.  The  coast  held  die  un- 
I  promising  direction  of  from  west  to  east ;  and 
'  presented  a  complete  chaos  of  straits,  bays, 
islands,  and  passages,  blocked  up  with  ice  of 
every  form  and  dimension.  After  exploring 
therefore  a  number  of  inlets,  to  the  pnncipal  of 
which  was  given  the  name  of  captain  Lyon,  the 
thickening  symptoms  of  polar  winter  obliged 
them  to  saw  a  passage  into  the  heart  if  a  field  of 
ice  attached  to  an  island,  called  by  them  Winter 
Island,  and  to  lay  themsclvps  up  for  the  season. 
The  tedious  hours  of  this  lonj;  winter  were 
beguiled  by  dramatic  cntertaioinents  musical 
parties,  and  particularly  by  intercourse  with  a 
tribe  of  Esquimaux,  who  came  to  settle  in  their 
iricinity.  From  the  conversation,  and  even  the 
nide  delineations  of  the  latter  important  notices 
■were  derived  respecting  the  shores  beyond.  It 
was  stated  that  the  coast,  which  had  hitherto  run 
eastward,  would  now  take  a  northerly  direction ; 
that  it  belon);ed  to  a  great  peninsula,  forming 
the  north-east  extremity  of  America,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  which  was  a  vast  extent  of  ocean. 
Tlie  peninsula  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
strait  leading  into  that  ocean  :  and  on  the  other 
side  was  a  large  tract  of  insular  land,  called 
Keiyuk  Tarruoke ;  north  of  which,  again,  was 
another  strait,  similarly  opening  into  the  western 
sea.  All  this  proved  substantially  correct.  Hav- 
ing employed  the  best  half  of  .lunc  in  sawing 
through  2000  feet  of  environing  ice,  they  set  sail 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  saw  before  them  tlie  great  northern  insular 
tract,  which  they  chose  to  call  Cockbum  Island  ; 
and,  on  the  left,  the  strait  which  tliey  fondly 
hoped  was  to  lead  tlicm  into  the  great  ocean. 
On  attempting,  however,  to  enter  this  passage,  it 
was  founil,  to  their  deep  di!>appointment,  closed 
by  a  continued  and  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  they  worked  tlieir 
way  forwuril  ten  or  twelve  miles,  thus  placing 
themselves  within  the  strait,  but  never  could 
reach  farther;  and  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  b«y 
and  of  the  sea  appeare<l  covered  »ith  ice  piled 
upon  ice,  in  immoveable  masses.  All  their  sub- 
sequent information  was  gained  by  land-<-xpedi- 
tions,  which  enabled  them  to  deline.ttv  theslniit, 
its  islands,  and  its  opening  into  the  Polar  Siea ; 
hut  all  their  emlcavnurs  to  [lenetr.iie  across  the 
ppat  iiiasHei  of  continent  were  linflled  by  roikx, 
mvincs,  lakes,  niid  inundalinns,  occasioned  by 
tlie  thaw.    To  the  gr»^i  tract  of  land  on  whotc 


eastern  coast  they  sailed  they  evu-  the 
Melville  Peniiuula. 

On  the  commencement  of  ibe  third 
as  tlieir  stores  and  supplies  were  dm 
close,  captain  Parry  formed  the  too  di 
sign  of  taking  those  of  the  Ilecla  into 
slup,  sending  home  captain  Lyon,  and  | 
ing  the  voyage  alone.  Ha 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  ili  i 

formidable  symptoms  of  ff     _.  i 

choice  but  that  the  whole  should  liastc 
wards.  Such  were  the  results  <if  the  s< 
pedition  of  this  intrepid  navigator. 

The  admiralty,  now  determining  to  I 
every  probable  point  of  comiinmical 
missioned  captain   Lyon  to  proceed 
pulse    Bay  to  the   mouth   of   Ileami 
captain   Franklin  by  an  overland  j^ 
Mackenzie's  Kivcr  to  Behring's  ~ 
Kichardson   to  accompany  capl 
the  first  point,  and  then  to  trace 
Hearne's  Kivcr.     Captain  Lyon  was  iai 
to  England  by  stress  of  weatlier,  and  ll 
of  his  vessel,  after  he  bad  found  SI 
Roe's  Welcome  much  narrower  than 
in  the  charts,  and  full  of  shoals  ;  but 
ice  in  it.     Southampton  Island  be  foul 
than  it  was  thouglit  to  be,  or  consutiq| 
of  seveml  islands.     Corrections  werp 
by  him  in  the  ijositions  of  some  of  l* 
Hudson's  SlTOt«.     Caj/taiu  Lyon's  Nl 
small  octavo,  with  pl;it'  iitend 

(."aptain  Franklin  :i:i  iianls 

series  of  exertions  ami  ..,..,(.»,  fof, 

culars  of  which  we  must  refer  to  tlieir 
publications),  had  in  a  f.>riii 
setlle<l  the  geography 
per  .Mine  Rivei,  and  !■• 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  The  latitude  of 
which  Heanie  originally  stated  to  be  « 
72°  N.,  but  which  was  afterwards  • 
69°,  is  now  determined  to  be  6T°  i 
long.  115°  30'  VN.,  which  is  five  itg 
westerly  than  is  usually  laid  down  ■■  ( 
( >ne  part  of  the  coast,  to  tlie  eastward  d 
Kivcr,  was  found  to  coioe  down  as  I 
.\rctic  circle,  or  ce°  30*  N.  Little  ot  I 
flo:iliug  on  the  ten,  which  was  deep  M 
structed,  on  which  ahiiis  of  ■nv  Imt^ 
freely  navigate.      Captain    i  si 

rt;ason  to  l>elievc  tiiat  when  i^ 

reached  this  (lail  of  the  coast  ot  North  Ai 
would  find    no  difficulty  in   makini  ■ 
passage   west.        H«    found    that    t)S 
current  set  to  the  eastward,  as  all  ibe 
was  found  on  the  wcsirm  sides  of  tht 
torics.     Nearly  [nrallel  to  Oie  coast, 
distance  of  five  or  six  milra  from  it,  I 
numerous    islands   extended   along 
coast  he  !\l  this  time  traverv?"!. 

'llic   one  now    firojcclcd,   ihrrHbi^ 
ncond,  and  by  far  the  """■■ 
of  cupl:iin    Fninkliii    n' 
explore  the  mouth  of  »: 

to  tnivel  (hence  by  sea  to  Ifae 
niity  of  America. 

ll  wai  phinnc<l  at  tl  ^ 
Itichanlson  oHVred  s>  :i 

paiiion  and  auxilinry  of  t.ijiiaiu  1  caul 
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ific  object  Uie  survey  of  the  coast 
m  Mackeiiziu  to  Copper  Mine  liiver. 
I  we  liave  noticed    tlie  equipments  of  some 
\tt  of   our   northern   expeUitions,    we   may 
insert  a  brief  description  of  those  of  cap- 
Fnuikliu's: — 1.  He  superintended  at  home 
lUiing  of  three  mahogany  boats,  having  tim- 
of  iuh,  both  ends  alike,  and  fitted  to  be 
eilher  with  a  sweep  oar  or  a  rudder.    The 

Cwas  twenty-six  feet  long,  fire  feet  four 
_  broad,  and  adapted  for  six  rowers,  a 
111,  and  ofticer ;  it  could  be  carried  on 
litoulders  of  six  men,  and  was  capable  of 
ng  three  tons  weight  beside  the  crew.  The 
Kbers  were  each  twenty-four  feet  long,  and 
(eel  ten  inches  broad,  adapted  for  Ave  men, 
ersinan,  and  officer.  These  were  particu- 
designed  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of 
i-West  America,  and  the  ascent  and  descent 
t  npids.  2.  Colonel  Paslcy,  of  the  Royal 
ftceis,  suggested  in  addition,  an  admirable 
Tcuel  called  the  VValnut  Shell,  nine  feet 
■  length,  four  feet  four  inches  broad,  framed 
b«  and  fastened  with  thongs,  the  whole 
covered  with  a  prepared  canvas,  and 
exactly  like  one  valve  of  a  walnut  shell. 
JMd  only  eighty-five  lbs.,  and  could  be 
five  or  six  portable  pieces,  and  put 
in  in  twenty  minutes.  Scientific  in- 
ihe  most  accurate  and  pori^lile 
of  course  among  the  most  important 
of  outfit;  logellicr  with  the  newly  in- 
iron  or  prepared  meat  of  the  me- 
'hich  captain  l-ranklin  calls  '  the  prin- 
of  provision.' 
Uficirs  embarked  from  Liverpool  on  the 
Feb[u:ity,  1825,  and  pasted  through  the 
f  New  York  to  Upper  Canada  and  Fort 
on  the  northern  shore  of  L^ke  Supe- 
Tliii  point  they  reached  on  the  lUth  of 
and  now  proceeded  by  liainy  Lake,  the 
of  lh«  \Voo<l>,  J^akc  Winipeg,  anil  the 
tchawan  Kiver  to  Cumberland  House, 
they  arrived  on  the  Idlh  of  June,  Tlicir 
Mas  now  by  Pine  Island,  Deaver  and  the 
Biver,  I)e*p  Uiver,  and  Clear  and 
*»,  where  they  overtook  the  boats  of 
ition  on  the  29lh  of  June, 
the  instructions  of  captain  Franklin  he 
to  expect  to  find  tiis  majesty's  ship, 
rm,  uiuler  the  command  of  captain  Uecchcy, 
rendezvous  of  Kotzebuc'i  Inlet,  in  the 
Iff  of  18Ja. 

cannot  do  ju.slic<>  to  tlie  able  and  valna- 
iformation  of  captain  Franklin's  published 
i»e  of   his  Second   F.x|)fdilion,  now  be- 
lt must  here  suffice  to  say  that  he  so 
ipHshed  its  objects  as  to  reach  the  coast 
'  merica,  and  lay  down  the  bearing  of 
at    the    mouth   of   Mackenzie's 
uly,  I8J6),  as  in  W.  lonif.  124"  44" 
.  Ul.  W  4(f  38* ;   vanation  3y'  .IT"  54' 
cT»  the  exitem  detachment  partol   com- 
with   cnptain    Franklin,   and    completed 
ey  of  the  coant   beiwe»n  wluit  they  have 
Point  Separation  and  the  Copper  Mine 
the  result  of  which  is  seen   in  our  map 
^Tn  I'oLta  Kr.oiiiMt. 

Franilio  punucd  his  wMtcm  track 


along  the  coast,  as  also  seen  in  our  map,  to  lie 
turn  Keef,  about  half  way  between  Mackenzie's 
Kiver  and  Icy  Cai>e,  having  been  detained  about 
a  week  by  fogs,  '{"his  circumstance,  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season,  and  his  uncertainty  as  to  the 
actual  point  to  which  captain  Ueechcy  might  have 
arrived,  induced  him  here  to  pause — he  could 
not  calculate  on  accomplishing  the  rest  of  his 
proposed  journey  in  less  than  a  month,  and  if 
this  calculation  were  interfered  with  by  any  un- 
foreseen accident  the  safety  of  his  crew  he  fell 
might  b«  compromised.  'The  utmost  point  west 
he  reached  was  in  lat.  70"  24'  N.,and  long.  149" 
37'  W. 

A  party  in  the  barge  of  the  Dlossom  liad  at 
that  period  reached  beyond  the  inlet  of  Kotzebue 
to  within  about  ICO  miles  of  the  Ketum  Ucef, 
or  ultimate  point  of  Franklin.  Captain  Beechey's 
narrative  we  believe  has  not  yet  (May  1828)  been 
given  to  the  public. 

Captain  Carry's  third  exfiedition,  in  1834-5, 
took  the  direction  of  narrow's  Strait  and  Prince 
Uegent's  Inlet,  but  the  icein  Itartin's  Hay  retarded 
him  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach  Port  Dowen, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet,  until  all  furthei 
navigation  was  for  the  year  precluded.  Here, 
therefore,  his  first  winter  w,xs  pa»>ed  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  fonncr  winters  in  the 
polar  seas,  while  the  ships  were  shut  up  in  '  thril- 
ling regions  of  Ihick-nbbcd  ice.'  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, this  third  winter  was  somewhat  more 
dreary  than  former  ones ;  there  was  a  total  ab- 
sence of  all  human  creatures  besides  tliemseive*, 
and  almost  of  every  object  of  animated  nature. 
'  In  other  respects.'  as  captain  Parry  observes, '  a 
descnption  of  the  aspect  of  nature  would  suit 
alike  each  winter  tliey  liad  passed  in  tlie  ice.' 
Their  comfirls  and  conveniences,  however,  were 
considerably  improveil  this  voyai;e,  and  with 
these  the  general  htulth  of  the  seamen.  Thi.s 
circumstance  captain  P.irry  mainly  attributes  to 
his  being  able  to  keep  up  a  uiiiforiii  and  mode- 
rate leniperature  througiiout  uverv  |ian  of  the 
ships,  varying  only  from  A6°  to  63°,  with  a  per- 
fectly dry  atmo«plicre,  by  means  of  Sili-ester'i 
'  warming  apparatus,' — '  a  contrivance.'  he  says, 
'  of  which  1  scarcely  know  how  to  express  my 
adroimlion  in  ade<]U!ite  lenns.' 

Neither  llic  occupation  of  the  seamen,  nor  the 
occasional  diversion  of  their  minds,  were  ob- 
jects likely  to  be  neglected  by  our  navigator.  In- 
stead of  their  former  recreations,  which  might 
now  be  supposcil  to  have  lost  the  charm  of  no- 
velty, caplnin  Uuppner  (of  the  Fury),  sug> 
gcsted  and  planije<l  a  niav]uemde.  in  which 
both  ofticers  and  men  should  be  able  to  take  a 
share.  '  It  is  impossible  that  any  idea  could 
have  proved  more  happy,  or  more  exactly  suited 
to  our  situation.     Admirably  d''  'iters 

of  various  descriptionx  rvailily  i  i  .trts 

and  many  of  these  were  suppori,  m  »iui  a  de- 
ifree  of  spirit  and  srcnuine  humor  which  would 

not  luve  '' '   I    more    refined   asHmhly; 

while  thi    '  I    not  have  disdained,  and 

would  iKji  '.,..:._  .  :i  disirraced  by,  co[>ying  th« 
(ToimI  order,  ijv<'i>ruin,  and  inotTemive  cheerfol- 
iii'ss  which  our  humble  musqucrBdcs  presented. 
It  do<-«  rs|><ri.il  rrv<tit  to  the  diojtotil inns  and 
good  tense  uf  our  men,  that,  ihmi^li  all  tlie  i/(B- 
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cers  ontered  fully  into  tliK  spirit  o(  these  ainuse- 
incnts,  which  took  place  once  a  month,  alternately 
on  board  each  ship,  no  instance  occurred  of  any 
thing  that  could  interfere  with  the  regular  disci- 
pline, or  at  all  weaken  the  respect  of  tlie  men 
I  towards  their  superiors.  Ours  were  masquerades 
•ithout  licentiousness— carnivals  without  excess.' 
I"— Parry's  Journal,  pp.  •49,  50.     An  occupation 
laot  less  assiduously  pursued,  and  of  much  more 
I  important  and  permanent  benefit  to   those  en- 
gaged in  it,  was  the  re-establishment  of  schools. 
A  great  number  of  important  observations  on 
the  matrnetic  influence  were  conducted  by  lieu- 
tenant Foster,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society.     In 
I  treating  of  Professor  Barlow's  plate  for  correct 
'  in^  the  effect  of  local  attraction,  and   the  severe 
[trial   it  had  to  undergo  in   latitudes   where  the 
[compasses    had    before    been    rendered    wholly 
Inseless,  captain  Parry  says,  '  never  had  an  in- 
Ivention    a    more     complete     and     satisfactory 
triumph  ;  for  to  the  last   moment  of  our  opera- 
tions at  sea  did  the  compass   indicate  the  true 
magnetic  direction."     '  Such  an    invention,"   he 
adds,  *  as  this,  s<>  .lound  in  principle,  so  easy  of 
application,    and    so    universally    beneficial    in 
practice,  needs  no  testimony  of  mine  to  establish 
its  merits ;  but,  when  I  consider  the  many  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights  which  the  uselessness 
of  the  compass  in  these  seas  has  formerly  occa- 
sioned me,  1  really  should  esteem   it  a  kind  of 
personal   ingratitude  to  Mr.  liarlow,  as  well  as 
great  injustice  to  so  memorable  a  discovery,  not 
to  have  stated  my  opinion  of  its  menu,   under 
circumstances  so  well  calculated  to   put  them  to 
a  satisfactory  trial.' — pp.  55,  56. 

On  the  iOth  of  July  the  disruption  of  the  ice 
first  allowed    the   ships  to   remove  from  their 
winter  quarters,   and  enabled   them    to    stretch 
across  towards  the  western  shore  of  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  where,  after  some  slight  obstruction, 
they  succeeded    in   making   progress  along  the 
land.    This,  however,  did  not  continue  long  ;  the 
ice  was  perceived   to  approach  tlie  land,  till   at 
length  it  readied  the  ships  and  drove  them  both 
.  on  shore,  and  the  Fury  was  found  to  be  so  very 
I'Ccriously  damaged  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
I  tier  to  proceed  farther  without  repairs.  It  was  now 
I  tliercforc  necessary  to  form  a  sort  of  basin  by 
\  means  of  the  ice  ;  the  process  was  tedious  and 
-laborious,   and    various   impediments   occurred 
I  ^m   the  movement   and    pressure  of  the  ice. 
They  succeeded,   however,  after  immense  exer- 
I  lions,  ID  heaving  the  Fury  down  ;  but  this  had 
i  scarcely  been  accomplished  when  a  gale  of  wind 
I  destroyed  the  securities  of  the  basin,  which  ren- 
I  tiered   it  necessary  to  tow  her  out,  to  re-e<juip 
I  the  llecla,  and  for  the  latter  to  stand  out  to  sea. 
I  ITie  Fury  wiis  once  more  driven  on  .shore,  and 
I  it  now  appeared  on  a  close  examination,  that  it 
was   perfectly  hopeless,  circumstanced  as  they 
Were,  to  make  her  sea-worthy  ;  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  abandon   her.     *  The  officers 
and   men,"  says  captain  Parry,  '  were  now  lite- 
rally so  harassed  and  fatigued  as  to  be  scarcely 
capable  of  further  exertion  without  some  rest ; 
and  on  this,  and  one  or  two  other  occasions,  t 
noticed   mor«  than  a  sin^le  instance  nf  stupor 
iUDounling  to  a  certdin  degree  of  f<ii!uie  in  intel- 


lect, rendering  the  individual  so  I 
unable  at  first  to  comprehend  the  i 
order,  though  still  as  willing  as  erer  to  I 
Captain  Parry  aAerwards  says  : — 'Wilhl' 
month's  provisions  for  both   ship*'  en 
it  would  nave  been  folly  to  hope  for  finalj 
considering  the  small   progms  we  I 
made,  the  uncertain   oalare  of  the 
and  the  advanced  period  of  the 

1  was  thereCore  reduced  t 

maining  conclusion,  that  it  was  mj 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
England,  in  compliance  wiik  the  { 
my  instructions.' 

Thi.s,  therefore,  was  the  l« 
the  brave  and  skilful  efforta  of  i 

We  can  but  very  briefly  advert  to  1 
tempts  to  '  reach  tlie  Pole.' 

llie  object  of  this  expedition  was  t»| 
North  Pole  by  means  of  two  sle 
constructed  as  either  to  travel  over  1 
sail  or  row  through  spaces  of  op 
Ilecla  was  again  appointed  to  < 
companions  to  Spitzbergeti,  and] 
in  harbour  for  his  letum.  The  < 
Nore  on  the  4th  of  April, 
on  the  1 8th,  and  on  the  27th, 
on  board  a  number  of  rein-deeTr^ 
the  northward.  On  tlie  Mth  of  May 
was  abreast  of  Ilakluyt's  HeadlanJ. 
was  obliged  to  run  into  the  main-ice  I 
in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  She 
and  drifUng  about  with  the  ice, 
eastward,  for  four-and-tweoty  days,i 
iith  of  June,  she  was  liberated, 
detention  the  weather  was  delightAil : 
remember,'  says  captain  Parry,  '  to  1 
rienced  in  these  regions  such  a  coat 
beautiful  weather  as  we  now  had^j 
than  three  weeks  that  we  had  becfl 
em  coast  of  Spitzbergen.'  Twic«1 
here  leaving  the  Mecia,  and  taking  to  ( 
but  her  safely,  in  such  a  sea,  thus  \eH  i 
than  half  her  working  hands,  could  i 
oned  upon  for  an  hour;  besides,  he 
have  known  whtn  or  where  to  meet ' 
his  return.  '  The  nature  of  the  ice,' 
'  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  i 
able  for  our  purpose  that  I  ever 
have  seen.  "The  men  compared  i| 
mason's  yard,  which,  except 
(masses)  were  of  ten  limes  die  i 
it,  indeed,  very  much  resembled.*^ 

On   reaching  the    Seven    Ish 
found  to  be  all   shut  in  b^  land^cij 
party  deposited  on  \>'alden  Tslaiid 
provisions  for  their  return.    Captaia  ] 
stood   on  to  the   northward  an 
broken  ice,  in  search  of  the 
as  81°  5"  32';  but,  not  finding 
field  of  ice,    he  stood  back  to 
and  on  the  19th  of  June  discovered  a  I 
north  coast  of  Spiltberven,  in  whick  ' 
was  anchored  in  lai.  TV"  SS'  N.,  h>ag. 
It  is  named  in  the  Dutch  charts  TV<kim 

Captain  Parry  on  the  2tt4  of  Jum 
his  perilous  undertaking,  with  two 
the   Fnlerprire  and    Fndeavour ;    Mr 
the  suigrou,  l>riiig  jIUtcheO  to  bis  4 
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*  Our  |>lrtii  of  travelling,'  lie  says, '  being  nearly 
!  ilirouglioul  this  excursion,  after  we  first 

i  upon  tlie  ice,  I  may  M  once  e^ive  some 
MMUQI  of  niir  u&ual  mode  i>(  proceeding.  It 
••i  mj  intention  to  trarel  wholly  at  night,  and 
to  rtrM  by  day,  there  being,  of  course,  constant 
ht  in  these  regions  during  the  .summer 
The  advantages  of  this  plan,  which  was 
Uy  deianged  by  circumstances,  coo- 
I  Cnt,  in  our  avoiding  the  intense  and  op- 
e  glare  from  the  snow  during  the  time  oftne 
F  greatest  altitude,  so  3i  to  prevent,  in  some 
;,  the  painful  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  called 
-blindness,'  which  is  common  in  all  snowy 
les.  We  also  thus  enjoyed  greater  warmth 
J  the  hours  of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance 
.  irjiag  our  clothes ;  b<>sides  which,  no  small 
was  derived  from  the  snow  being 
at  night  for  travelling.  The  only  disad- 
of  this  plan  was,  that  the  fogs  were 
ewhat  more  frequent  and  more  thick  by 
kt  than  by  day,  though  even  in  this  respect 
less  difference  than  might  have  been 
d,  the  temperature  during  the  twenly- 
un  undergoing  but  little  variation.  This 
;  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day  so  com- 
>  inverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  that 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  of  the 
Even  the  officers  and  myself,  who  were 
'  with  pocket  chronometers,  could 
ays  bear  in  mind  at  what  pan  of  the 
jr-four  hours  we  had  arrived ;  and  there 
lereral  of  the  men  who  declared,  and  I 
e»e  tnily,  that  they  never  knew  night  from 
'  during  the  whole  excursion. 
L  *  When  we  rose  in  the  evening,  we  commenced 

•  day  by  prayers,  after  which  we  took  off  our 
>ing-dresses,  and  put  on  those  for  tra- 

\f  the  former  being  mnde  of  camlet,  lined 
i-skin,  and  the  latter  of  strong  blue 
We  made  a  point  of  always  putting 
i  die  nme  stockincs  and  boots  for  travelling 
whether  they  had  dried  during  tlie  day  or 
t ;  and  I  believe  it  was  only  in  five  or  six  in- 
s,  at  the  most,  that  they  were  not  either 
wet  or  hard  frozen.  This  indeed  was  of  no 
i)aenc«,  beyond  the  discomfort  of  first  put- 
_  them  on  in  this  state,  as  ihey  were  sure  to 
I  thoroughly  wet  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
cing  our  journey ;  while,  on  the  otner 
it  WM  of  vital  importance  to  keep  dry 
I  for  fleeping  in.  Being  '  rigged'  for  tra- 
gi we  brraklaxted  upon  warm  cocoa  and 
sit,  and  after  slowing  the  things  in  the  boats 
on  the  (ledges,  so  as  to  secure  them,  as 
■di  as  possible,  from  wet,  we  set  off  on  our 
f'*  journey,  and  usually  travelled  from  five  to 
<  IM  *  half  houn,  then  stopped  an  hour  to 
c,  and  (gain  travelled  four,  five,  or  even  six 
at*,  according  to  circumstances.  After  this 
:  balled  for  the  night,  as  we  called  it,  though 
•as  usually  early  in  the  rooriiing,  lelecling 
tugCRl  surface  of  ice  we  happened  to  be 
f  hauling  the  boats  on,  in  order  to  avoid 
rof  its  breaking  up  by  coming  in  contact 
masses,  and  also  to  prevent  drift  as 
I  possible.  Tlic  boats  were  plated  dose 
each  other,  with  their  »lfrn«  to  the 
i,  die  srnnt  or  wet  cleared  oui  of  tlicm,  and 


the  sails,  supported  by  the  baniboo  masU  and 
three  paddles,  pl.ieed  over  lliem  as  awninga,  an 
entrance  being  left  at  the  bow.  Every  man  then 
immediately  put  on  dry  stockings  and  fur  boots, 
after  which  we  set  about  the  necessary  repairs 
of  boats,  sledges,  or  clothes;  and,  after  serving 
the  provisions  for  the  succeeding  day,  we  went 
to  supper.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  then 
smoked  their  pipes,  which  served  to  dry  tlw 
boats  and  awnings  very  much,  and  usually  raised 
the  tcmi>eralure  of  our  lodgings  10°  or  15°.  This 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was  often  a  time, 
and  tlie  only  one,  of  real  enjoyment  to  us ;  the 
men  told  their  stories,  and  '  fought  all  their 
balllps  o'er  again,'  and  the  lat>ors  of  the  day, 
unsuccessful  as  they  too  often  were,  were  for- 
gotten. A  regular  watch  was  set,  during  our 
restin^-time,  to  look  out  for  bears,  or  for  the  ice 
breaking  up  round  u.s,  as  well  as  to  attend  to 
the  drying  of  the  clothes,  each  man  alternately 
takin)^  this  duty  for  one  hour.  We  then  con- 
cluded our  day  with  prayers,  and,  having  nut  on 
our  fur  dresses,  lay  down  to  sleep  with  a  offeree 
of  comfort  which  perhaps  few  jiersons  would 
imagine  possible  under  such  circumstances;  our 
chief  inconvenience  being  tliat  we  were  some- 
what pinched  for  room,  and  therefore  oblignl  lo 
stow  rather  closer  than  was  ((uite  agreeable.  The 
temjierature,  while  we  slept,  was  usually  from 
96°  to  45°,  according  to  the  state  of  the  entemal 
atmosphere ;  but  on  one  oi  two  occasion^,  in 
calm  and  warm  weather,  it  rose  as  high  as  60° 
to  66°,  obliging  us  to  throw  off  a  part  of  our  fur- 
dress.  After  we  had  slept  seven  nours,  the  man 
appointed  to  boil  the  cocoa  roused  us,  when  it 
was  ready,  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  when  we 
commenced  our  day  in  the  manner  before  de- 
scribed. 

'  Our  allowance  of  promions  for  each  man 
per  day  was  as  follows  : — 

Biscuit  10  ounces. 

Peramican  .  9  do. 
Sweetened  cocoa 

powder    .         .  I  do.  lo  make  od«  pint 

Rum  1  gill. 

Tobacco  3  ounces  per  week. 

Our  fuel  consisted  entirety  of  spiri'j  of  wine,  of 
which  two  pints  formed  our  daily  allowance,  the 
cocoa  being  cooked  in  an  iron  boiler  over  a 
shallow  iron  lamp,  with  seven  wicks  ;  a  sim)>le 
apparatus  which  answered  our  purpose  remark- 
ably well.  We  usually  (bund  one  pint  of  the 
spirits  of  wine  sufficient  for  preparing  our  breok- 
fiist,  tliat  is,  for  heating  twenty-eight  pints  of 
water,  though  it  always  commenced  from  the 
temperature  of  32°.  If  tlie  weather  was  calm 
and  fair,  this  quantity  of  fuel  brought  it  lo  ibe 
boiling  point  in  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter; 
but  more  generally  the  wicks  began  to  go  out 
before  it  had  rcacheil  200°.  "ftiis,  however, 
made  a  very  comfortable  meal  to  persons  sitiialetl 
as  we  were.  Such,  with  very  little  variation, 
waa  our  regular  rnuiine  during  the  whole  of  this 
excursion.' — V.  .'>5 — 5'.». 

On    il>.>  "i'ii>   ■■f.Iiily  cjptiin   l*arTy   »y»  :— 
'  We  )i  '11  .\.  M-,  liavine,  by  our  reck- 

oning, .1    '  iii.\  <ix  miirs  and  a  half  in  a 

N.N.W.  dia-ction.  the  dtstanr*  Havericd  bem; 
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Ion  milos  anil  an  hall'.  It  may,  tlierefure,  be 
iniiu;:ne(l  liow  great  was  our  itiortiticatioii  in 
finding  that  our  latitude,  by  observation  at  noon, 
was  only  82^  36'  52",  being  less  than  five  miles 
to  the  northwarJ  of  our  place  at  noon  on  the 
17th,  since  which  time  we  had  certainly  tra- 
velled twelve  in  tliat  direction.' — I'.  94.  This 
circumstance  was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
men ;  and  on  llie  2'2d  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  observing  that  the  ice  had  certainly  improved; 
though  the  floes  had  not  extended  their  surfaces 
so  as  to  entitle  them  to  |bo  called  '  lields.' 

'  In  proportion,  then,  to  the  hopes  v»e  had 
beg;un  to  entertain,  was  our  disappointment  in 
finding,  at  noon,  that  we  were  in  lat.  82'^  43'  5', 
or  not  quite  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  yes- 
terday's observation,  instead  of  the  ten  or  eleven 
which  we  had  travelled  !  However,  we  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  the  last  our  utmost  exer- 
tions, though  «e  could  never  once  encourage  the 
men  by  assuring  them  of  our  making  good  pro- 
gress, and,  setting  out  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
soou  found  lliat  our  hope  of  having  permanently 
reached  better  ice  was  not  to  be  realised ;  for 
the  tloe  on  which  we  slept  was  so  full  of  hum- 
mocks that  it  occupied  us  just  six  hours  to 
cross  it,  llie  distance  in  a  straight  line  not  ex- 
ceeding two  milci  and  a  half." — P.  98,  99. 

Tliis  laborious  work  «as  disheartening  enough 
to  the  officers,  who  knew  to  what  little  efl'ect 
they  had  been  struggling,  which,  however,  the 
men  did  not,  '  though,'  says  Harry,  '  they  often 
laughingly  remarked  thai  '  we  were  a  long  time 
getting  to  this  83° !'  At  last  it  l>fcame — we  may 
«ay  it  had  for  some  time  become — hopeless  to 
pursue  the  journey. 

'  For  the  la.st  few  days,  the  eighty-third  pa- 
rallel was  the  limit  to  which  we  had  ventured  to 
extend  our  hopes;  but  even  this  expectation  had 
become  considerably  weakened  since  the  sclLing 
in  of  the  last  northerly  wind,  which  continued 
to  drive  us  to  the  southward,  during  the  neces- 
sary hours  of  rest,  nearly  as  much  as  we  could 
gain  by  eleven  or  twelve  Lours  of  daily  labor. 
Had  our  success  been  at  all  proportionate  to  our 
exertions,  it  was  ray  full  intention  to  have  pro- 
ceeded a  few  days  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
jKiriod  for  which  we  were  provided,  trusting  to 
the  resources  we  expected  to  find  at  Table  Island. 
Hut  this  was  so  far  from  being  tlie  ca.se  that  I 
could  not  but  consider  it  as  incurring  useless 
fatigue  to  the  officers  and  men,  and  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear  for  the  boats,  to  persevere  any 
longer  in  the  allerapl.  I  determined,  therefore, 
on  giving  the  people  one  cnlire  day's  rest,  which 
they  very  much  ueedetl,  and  time  lo  wash  and 
mend  their  clothes,  while  Clie  officers  were  oc- 
cupied in  making  all  ihc  observations  which 
might  be  interesting  in  this  latitude ;  and  tlicn 
lo  set  out  on  our  return  on  Itie  foilowinp  day. 
Having  communicated  my  intentions  lo  the 
people,  who  were  all  much  disappoiiilrd  in 
finding  how  little  their  labors  Had  ellotled,  we 
lel  about  our  respective  occupations,  and  were 
niucli  favored  by  a  rrmarkably  fine  day.' — 
I'.  102— 104. 

The  highest  point  of  latitude  that  was  reached 
captain  I'arry  considers  lo  be  82°  4.'i',  on  the 
fuendmii  of  19"  4i'  cast  of  Greenwich. 


South  Polar   Reciohs — From  the  pcnol 
of   captain   Cook's   voyages.   Ihc   South   I'ol* 
Ocean  lias  been  little   reganled  «  a  poini  ti 
interest  in  geography,  and  in  no  conndrnl)!, 
degree   explored.     He    penetrated    bevoud  *> 
Antarctic  circle,  in  long.  39°  30*  E ,  . 
to  lat.  67°  30',  and  met  with  field?,  an^i 
pieces  of  ice,  in  long.   101°  and   Hi 
tween  which  be  proceeded  to  lat.  71' 
nearest   approach    made   by   him   to«...-,   u. 
South  Pole,  fields   and  mountains  of  ire  bov 
here  scattered  over  the  surface  of  Ibe  sea ;  oj 
in  long.  13ti°  and  14S°  W.,  between  whick  U 
descended  to  lat.  €8°. 

Captain  Cook  discovered  no  land  in  liai 
regions  beyond  Sandwich  land  lu  lat.  60°.  te 
the  Russians,  in  a  recent  voyage  of  disro<Br, 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  with  several  -hm 
about  the  seventieth  parallel ;  ibey  also  ciini» 
navigated  the  Sandwich  Land,  which  «•  W 
undetermined  by  Cook,  and  conjectured  ifau  f 
might  be  a  part  of  a  great  southern  continnL 

'rhe  only  detailed  account  of  disco' 
this  region  which  we  have  to  add  is  from  i 
of  some  length  in  the  l".dinburffh  l*hili 
Journal,  relalive  lo  the  discovery  of 
been  called  New  South  Shetland.     Thii 
to  have  been  first  seen,  at  least  tu  modern 
by  Mr.  William  Smith,  master  of  the  brn 
liams  of  Olylhe,  tradiug  from  Buenos  Aj 
A'alparaiso.     Fancying  that  the   passagi 
Cape  Horn  might  be  weathered    better 
serving  a  mote  than  usual  southerly 
being  on  tJie  1 9th  of  February,  1 8 1 9,  i 
40' S., and  long.  fi0°  W.,  he  imagined" 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues.     N 
bruary  20th),  he  stood  in  fc>T  his  sup 
at  noon  his  lat.  by  observation  w«j 
long.  00°  12'  W.,  by  an  excellent  ch 
the  weather  was  moderate  and  the  at) 
clear.     So  fine  was  it,  that  he  could  not 
the  appearance.     Fearing  the  return  of 
weather,    he   was   deterred    from 
nearer,  and  being  principal  owner  of  ifae 
was  unwilling  to  endanger  his   polii 
ance,  in  case  of  meeting  with  any  a< 
observed,  however,  to  the  wcstwanl 
which   he   approached   to    the    dial 
miles  ;  this,  as  well  as  the  fonticr,  ai 
be  an  island,  and  the  coast  bare  xnd  rocl?t] 
observetl  great  abundance  of  whales 
On   his  arrival   at   \'al]i:iraiso,  he 
thing  that  he  had  seen  to  the  Etiglish 
at   first  ridiculed   the  account :  but  hr 
second    opportunity    of   vlxithtc    ttii?  «Jio(, 
October   1819.     He  now   • 
land,  bearing  south-east  I  ^ 
The  weather  was  haiy ;  \- 
approached  within  four  ir 
it  lo  be  an  island,  or  !    ' 
inhabited    only  by    i> 
sounded,  and    in  fortt    ,.•,,,•■,, ^~ 
of  fine    black  s;iiid  :  he   hauhnl   in  till  it ' 
east  by   south;  having  soimuI.i!    »)ii-n 
fathoms,  he  procured  the  ».i 
the  night  he  hauled  off  for  - 
ward,  but  at  day-liebt  next  roomi! 

stood  in  fot  the  iilard  ;  he  could  now     

il  perfectly  at  the  distance  of  throe  ln{tnf; 
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m  itinely-fivc  fallionis  and  brought  up 
and  ooce.  At  8  A.  M.,  the  weather 
jr  cIcBT,  he  could  plainly  dutinguish  the 
,  beving  S.  S.  K.,  the  island  being 
na  it  about  three  leagues.  The  main- 
ieot«d  itself  as  a  cape,  to  which  the 
led  in  a  north-east  direction,  he  5tood 
to  along  the  land  as  far  us  the  point  to 

fve  tlie  name  of  North  Foreland,  ob- 
tbe  way  regular  souiidini;s  of  sand 
I,  lessening  gradually  from  thirty-five  to 
ithoms.     ile  now    hauled    in    for   the 
proceeded,  within  three  leagues,  more 
the   island    now   bearing   north-west, 
acveo  leagues,  and,  obserrint;  the  ap- 
of  a  good  liarbour,   be  sent  a  boat's 
his  first  mate  on  shore,  where  they 
I  board  with  the  Union-jack,  and   an 
lie  inscription,  with  three  cheers,  taking 
9  in  the   name  of  the   king  of  Great 


Britain.  To  tlie  mainland  was  given  at  flnt  lite 
name  of  New  South  Britain ;  but  as  that  title,  it 
was  suggested,  might  lead  to  confusion  with 
other  places,  Mr.  Smith  changed  it<>  name  to 
New  South  Shetland,  on  account  of  its  lying  in 
about  the  same  latitude  a.<t  the  Shetland  Islands. 
He  afterwards  ascertained  the  existence  and 
situation  of  the  land  for  the  length  of  150  miles 
in  a  W.  S.W.  direction. 

Mr.  Smith  having  transmitted  his  observations 
to  the  British  commanding  officer  in  the  Pacific, 
captain  Shir<ff  of  the  Andromache,  who  was  Hi 
that  time  in  Santiago,  this  officer  forthwith 
chartered  the  brig  Williams  on  government  ac- 
count, in  order  to  make  an  accurate  and  regular 
survey  of  the  coasts  and  biirlwiir-i.  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  F.  H.  S.,  was  afterwards  sent  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying  this 
new  region,  which  oflers  so  many  commercial 
advantages  to  Great  Britain. 


ITT,  the  quality  of  a  thing  considered 

poles,  or  a  tendency  to  turn  itself  into 
n  |K>sture  ;  but  chiefly  used  in  speaking 
gnct.  See  M^cxcti-sm. 
Ul.SATI(JN  OP  Liour.  If  a  ray  of 
U|ion  one  of  the  surfaces  of  a  rhomboid 
d  crystal,  and  is  transmitted  through  the 
surface,  it  is  separated  into  two  |>encds, 
liich  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
^,  while  the  other  forms  with  it  an  acute 

between  6"  and  7".  Tlie  first  of  these 
said  to  experience  the  usual  or  ord.nary 
,  and  the  other  the  unusual  or  extraor- 
fiaction.  If  the  luminous  object  from 
!  lay  proceeds  be  looked  at  through  the 
wo  images  will  be  distinctly  seen,  even 

>liomlK)id  is  turned  round  the  axiii  of 
If  another  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar  be 
ihind  the  first.  In  a  similar  position,  the 
ifractc-d  io  the  ordinary  way  by  the  first 
>aljio  by  the  second  ;  anil  tlie  same  tiling 
ilh  the  extraordinary  refracted  pencil, 
[he  |ienciU  being  separated  into  two,  as 
But  if  the  second  rhomboid  be  slowly 
iiiiid,  while  tlie  first  remains  stationary, 
the  pcuciU  Iwvms  to  be  separated  into 
I,  when  the  eighth  part  uf  a  revolution 
K|«<1,  the  whole  of  each  of  the  pencils 
1  into  two  portions.     When  the  fourth 

Rvuluiion  IS  completed,  itie  pencil,  re- 
I  the  ordinary  way  by  the  first  crystal, 
Iraclol  in  the  exiraortlinary  way  only  by 
id  ;  and  the  pencil,  rcfracteil  in  the  ex- 
ry  way  by  the  fir»i,  will  be  refracted  in 
uy  way  only  by  the  second ;  so  that  the  four 
'  '  .111  reduced  to  two.  At  the  end 
!'ve-cigliths,  and  seven-eighths, 

,»; ;iio  same  phenomena  will  beexhi- 

U  Ibc  entl  of  one-eighlh  of  a  revoluiion. 
d  of  four-eighths  and  six-eiglilhs  of  a  re- 

ihe  same  phenomena  will  be  seen  a*  at 
poaition  uf  the  rrysials,  arul  at  the  end 
ighths  of  a  revolution.  If  wc  look  at  a 
«  object  through  the  two  rhomboids,  we 
he  commencement  of  the  revolution  see 
I  inuf^.,  )...  OIK  of  the  lea.<t  and  one  of 
ifracted  imagts.     At  the  end  of  one- 


eighth  of  a  revolution  four  images  will  be  seen ; 
and  so  on.  It  is  obvious  that  the  light  which 
forms  these  images  has  suffered  some  new  modi- 
fication, or  acquired  some  new  property,  which 
prevented  it,  in  particular  parts  of  a  revolution, 
from  penetrating  the  second  rhomboid.  This 
property  has  been  called  polarisation;  and  light 
IS  said  to  be  polarised  by  passing  through  a 
rhomboid  of  calcareous  spar,  or  any  other  doubly 
refracted  crystals.     See  Optics,  sect.  180 — 285. 

I'oi  ARisATio.N  OF  SoL'ND.  The  following  cu- 
rious  facts,  which  are  considered  to  prove  the 
polarisation  of  sound,  are  given  by  Mr.  \Micat- 
slonr,  in  the  .\nnals  of  Philosophy,  No.  xxxii. 
p.  87 : — '  1  connected,'  says  he,  '  a  tuning  fork 
with  one  extremity  of  a  straight  conducting  rod, 
the  other  end  of  which  communicated  with,  a 
sounding-hoard;  on  causing  the  tuning-fork  to 
.«ound,  the  vibrations  were  powerfully  trans- 
mi'ted,  but,  in  gridually  bending  the  roil,  the 
sound  proL-ressivelv  decreased,  and  was  scarcely 
perceptible  when  the  angle  was  a  right  one.  \s 
the  angle  was  made  more  acute,  the  phenomena 
were  produced  in  an  inverted  order :  the  inten- 
sity gradually  increased  as  it  had  befon'  dimi- 
nished, and,  when  the  two  pans  weic  nearly 
parallel,  it  became  as  (Xiwerful  as  in  the  rectilineal 
transmission.  By  multiplying  the  right  angles 
in  a  roil,  the  tr.insniission  of  the  vibratiou  may  be 
completely  stopped.' 

In  these  cxifrimcnls,  tlw  axis  of  llie  oscilla- 
tions of  the  tuning-fork  should  be  peri>codicular 
to  tJie  phine  of  the  inovcible  angles;  for,  if  they 
are  parillel,  they  will  still  lie  transmitted.  Mi. 
Whealitone  gives  the  following  explanation  to 
prove  thin : — '  I  placcl  a  timing-fora  perpendi- 
cubrly  on  the  side  of  a  rectilineal  rod.  llie  vi- 
brations were  therefore  communicated  at  right 
angles  ;  when  the  aii«  of  the  oscillalions  of  the 
fork  coincided  with  the  roil,  the  iiii«ti'<iiy  of  the 
transmitle<I  vibr^itions  wan  at  its  maximum.  In 
proportion  as  the  axis  dcfviatol  from  parallelism, 
the  intensity  diminished,  and,  when  it  liecamr 
peryiendicular,  the  inteiuity  was  a  ininimuro.' 
riie  phenomena  of  jiol.trisation  may  he  observeil 
in  many  chortled  initruinents.  The  chonls  ol 
the  harp  arc  attached  t"  ■  conductor  which  hu 
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ttic  same  direction  as  the  souiuling-board  ;  if  any 
chord  be  altered  from  its  quiescent  position,  so 
that  its  axis  of  oscillation  slrall  be  parallel  witli  the 
bridge  or  conductor,  its  tone  will  be  full ;  but  if 
the  oscillations  be  excited,  so  that  their  axes  shall 
be  at  richt  angles  with  the  conductor,  the  tone 
will  be  feeble. 

POLE,  n.  s.  fc  V.  a.\      Sax.   {xjle  :    Armen. 
PoLE-AXt.  \  paol;     Fr.    fiat;     Ilal. 

iPalo;  Lai.  palm.  A  long  staff ;  a  long  piece  of 
timbci  erected  ;  a  rod,  or  perrh,  containing  five 
yards  and  a  half;  any  measure  of  length:  to 
urniah  with  poles :  a  pole-axe,  an  axe  fixed  to  a 
pole. 

This  ordinance  of  lilhinf;  tlieni  by  the  pole  is  not 
only  lit  for  the  gentleroea,  but  alto  the  aoblciDen. 

Ajpenjcr. 
Withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  jiolt  is  fallen. 

Siiahpeart.  Anlotty  and  Clapatra, 
Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  th'  time  ; 
AVe'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Pointed  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.  ShaJapiVTf. 

.\  long  pt*te,  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
Che  water,  maketh  a  sound. 

Baeon'l  Natural  liMvry. 
A  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  cauusellor  of  state  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 
pott  of  special  grace.  liacon. 

1'heir  houses  foltt  let  round  meeting  together  in 
(he  top,  and  covered  with  skins.  Ileytin. 

To  beat  religion  into  the  brains  with  a  jmlcaxe  is 
to  offer  victims  of  human  blood.  Bowel. 

One  hung  a  jxiUait  at  his  saddlebow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.    Dryden. 
Every  poU  square  of  mud,  twelve  inches  deep,  is 
worth  sixpence  a  pole  to  fling  out.  Morlimer. 

Begin  not  to  pole  your  hops.  Jd, 

If,  after  some  distinguished  leap, 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip  ; 
Siraighl  gathering  all  his  active  strength, 
lie  rises  higher,  half  his  length.  Prim-. 

lie  ordered  to  ann  long  pof«>  with  sharp  hooks, 
wherewiih  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which  held 
the  niainyard  to  (he  mast ;  then,  rowing  the  ship,  they 
,  «ut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by  the 
i  fioard.  Arbtithnot  on  Coita. 

Pole,  n.  i.  -\      Fr.  pole  ;    Im.  polut, 

Po'lar,  ad;.  I polar'u.     The  extremity  of 

Polar'ity,  n.  I.      >the  earth's  axis,  north  or 
Polad'y,  <»(;.         i  south  :  polar   and  polary 
Poi.E-STAB,  B.I.  J  are  pertaining  to  or  near 
either  of  the  poles ;  having  a  tendency  to  one  of 
»l»e  poles:  polarity,  such  tendency. 

If  a  pilot  at  sea  cannot  see  the  paleitar,  let  him 
■leer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  him. 

King  Charlel. 
As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Croniaa  sea,  together  drive 
Alountains  of  ice.  intion't  I'arxidiif  hott. 

Ktom  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pule.   Afiltvn. 
This  polaritg  from  lefrigeralion.   upon  ciiiemity 
and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  a  needle  any 
where.  Brmrne'i  tulgar  Krrma-t, 

Irons,  heated  red  hot,  and  cooled  in  the  ineiidiao 
from  North  lo  South,  contract  a  poUry  power. 

Browne* 
From  pole  to  pole 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaring  thundcn  roll. 

i^ryrfeii. 
I  was  tailing  in  a  vast  ocean  without   other  help 
>hlii  the  potntar  of  the  incicnti.  '•/. 


t  doabt. 
If  any  sutler  on  the  pflt 
Tlie  rage  of  .\ictos,  aad  etenal  fc«4 
Heaven  speed  the  canvass,  galUally  ua 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world. 
To  give  the  poU  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  oae.-« 

Pole,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  poi 
heavens  round  which  the  whole  spbeifl 
turn.  It  is  also  used  for  a  point  direcd 
dicular  to  the  ccnue  of  any  cirde'o  J 
distant  from  it  by  the  length  of  a  radu 

Pole,  in  geography,  one  of  the  | 
which  the  terraqueous  clobe  turns ;  eac 
being  ninety  degrees  auu^<  from  Ihl 
and,  in  consequence  of  llieir  situation, 
nation  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  its  | 
during  the  annual  motion  of  our  globe 
sun,  having  only  one  day  and  one  ni^ 
out  the  year.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  « 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  pola 
great  length  of  the  winter,  the  cola  u 
that  those  parts  of  the  globe  have  n 
fully  explored,  tliough  tlie  attempt  hi 
peatedly  made  by  the  most  celebrated  i 
Their  attempts  indeed  have  chiefly  fad 
to  tlie  northern  retpons  ;  for,  with  rag 
south  pole,  there  is  not  the  same  incitei 
tempt  It.  The  great  object  for  which 
have  adventured  into  these  frozen  M 
find  out  a  more  ready  passage  to  the  E| 
and  this  has  been  attempted  tlirec  sen 
one  by  coasting  along  the  uorthem  pfl 
rope  and  A«ia,  called  the  north«i4 
another,  by  sailing  round  the  Dorthet 
the  American  continent,  called 
passage ;  and  the  third,  by  saili 
the  pole  itself.     See  Polak  Rtxi 

Pole,  Macketic.    See  Macxer 

NETISM. 

Pole  (Reginald),  cardinal,  yooag 
Sir  Richard  I'ole,  Lord  Montague,  n 
Stoverton  Castle,  in  StafTordshire,  • 
1 500.  At  seven  years  of  age  be  wa 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Sheen,  new 
in  Surry ;  and  thence,  when  aliout  M 
movet)  to  M;igdaleu  College,  Oxford. 
he  lix)k  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  wm  •! 
deacon's  orders:  in  1.M7  he  was  madl 
dar/  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1519  deu 
borne  and  Kxeter.  When  about  nia 
was  sent  to  finish  his  studies  at  Padta 
where  he  reside<l  some  lime  in  grot 
having  a  handsome  |>ension  (tt>m  k| 
\'lll.  He  returned  to  ICngland  to  151 
lie  was  graciously  receiveil  at  court ;  fal 
ring  study,  he  retired  lo  tlie  couvvat 
for  about  two  vears,  when  Henrjr 
vulge  his  scruples  concerning  bia 
Catharine  of  Spain.  Pole  av^ 
^riving  uSence,  by  asking  leave  to 
Italy ;  and  his  ]iension  w*s 
king,  having  now  divorced  queen 
married  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and,  l>eing 
throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  ordci»d  Pr, 
lo  write  a  book  in  justifii-att<>n  of  hi 
whidi  be  sent  lo  Pole  lor  Ir 
Pole,  secure  in  the  popc't  , 
.inswer,  entitled  Pro  I'nibitc 
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jtking  i  who  was  so  oHeiMiol,  llinl  he 
pension  and  all  his  preferments. 
Hied  an  act  of  attainder  to  be  passed 
Ok  Id  the  mean  time  I'ole  wits  creuted 
If  and  sent  nuncio  to  different  pails  of 
At  length  the  ]>ope  6xed  him  at  \'i- 
lere  l>e  cootmued  till  1543,  when  he 
inled  legate  to  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
'wards  employed  by  the  pope  as  his 
insellor-  t'aul  111.  dying,  in  1549, 
twice,  it  is  said,  elected  his  successor, 
:  icfused.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
t&53,  cardinal  Pole  was  sent  legate  to 
whefc  he  was  received  with  great  ve- 
and  condncted  to  the  archbishop's  pa- 
mbeiit,  Cnuimer  being  then  prisoner  in 
r.  The  day  after  tlie  execution  of  Cran- 
na  WDsecnted  archbishop  of  Canter- 
ht  aane  year,  I S56,  he  was  elected  chan- 
1m  I'oiretsity  of  Uxford,  and  soon  after 
idge ;  boUi  which  he  visited  by  his  com- 
s.  He  died  of  a  double  quartan  ague, 
about  sixteen  bo<irs  a{\et  the  deatli  of 
I,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  cathedral  of 
ry.  lie  teems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
■••rs,  and  of  real  worth.  He  wrote 
aiK  I'oteataie,  A  Treatise  on  Justifica- 
vahoua  other  tracts. 

t:AT,  a.  ».  i.  e.  Pole  or  Polish  cat, 
ibey  abound  in  Poland.  The  fitchew; 
(  animal ;  a  name  of  reproach. 

f  there  >r«  fairer  things  than  ptilrmts. 

Skakipeurt, 
mj  door,  you  witch  !  you  bag !  you  p<>U- 

Id. 
a  pia  io  the  wall,  hung  like  a  jmiteat   in 
le  amiue  them.  VLumn^i. 

■kould  be.barnilesa  youth, 
Ued  but  pvUdti;  learn  to  murder  men  ? 

Cay. 
IT.    See  Ml'stela. 

^DAVY,  n.  I.  A  sort  of  coarse  cloth. 
h. 

iMooy  wares  will  not  do  for  me.     llairet. 

IN,  in  Rnslish  antiquity,  a  sort  of  shoe, 
peaked  at  the  point.  Tliis  fashion  took 
I  the  linie  of  king  William  Kufiis  ;  and 
were  so  long  that  they  wore  tied  up  to 
I  with  silver  or  golden  chains.  Iney 
>iddcn  by  slat.  an.  4  F.dw.  IV.  cap.  7. 
lua  chniiim,  tunc  luxus  vcstium,  tunc 
eoruni  cum  arcuatis  aculeis,  inventus 
Imesb.  in  Will.  tl. 

MAIU'ltrS,  in  ancient  history,  a 
■  M  Aihi'tis,  who  had  under  his  care  all 
{•n  and  sojourners  in  the  city.  It  was 
to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  F.nyalus 
Im  <>)«  same  with  Mars,  though  others 
I  it  that  he  wu  only  one  of  his  al- 
^  and  aiKiilier  to  Diana,  sumamed 
,  ki  haaot  of  the  famous  palnol  liar- 
It  was  also  bin  business  to  take  care 
ehildivn  of  those  that  had  lost  their 
Hit  aerrice  of  their  country  should  be 
fcr  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
.MUblUi  (lomeliui),  a  celebrated 
smter,  botn  at  I  irerht  in  1586-  I  lis 
.'rs  are  nf  the  cabinet  site,  lie  was 
10   Lnijiand  by  king  Charles  1.; 


but,  thuug    Aighly  encouraged,  preferred  rcturo* 
ing  10  Utrecht,  where  lie  died  in  1660. 

POLEMIC,  udj.  *L  n..».  i      Greek  itoXi/mitpc- 

PoLEMioL.  J  Controversial :  dis- 

putative :  a  disputant. 

Among  all  his  laboats,  although  poltmkk  ia- 
courses  were  otberwiie  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to 
converse  with  men  in  passion.  Ffll. 

I  have  had  but  little  respite  from  these  ;<<>lri*inil 
exercises,  and,  notwithstanainic  all  the  rage  sod  ma- 
lice of  the  adversaries  of  our  church,  1  fit  down  con- 
tented. SliUmjiyUel. 

1'he  nullity  of  this  distinction  has  been  solidly 
shown  by  most  of  oar  poUmich  writer*  of  the  prolcs- 
tant  church.  baulk. 

The  best  method  to  be  used  with  these  pttmiitmt 
ladies  is  to  show  them  the  ridicalons  sida  of  thair 
cause.  AMitH. 

Each  staunch  poUwrick,  stnbfaom  ts  a  rock. 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Fopt. 

lie  signalised  himself  in  the  schools,  as  a  philoso- 
pher ana  fto/rmick  of  cxieasivc  knowledge  and  deep 
penetration  ;  and  went  through  all  the  courses  with 
a  wise  regard  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  each 
science.  Jakmim. 

POLEMO,  or  Polemon,  an  Athenian  of  dis- 
tinguished birth,  who  succeeded  Xenocrates  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  academy,  but  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  was  a  man  of  loose  morals.  Ile- 
ttiming  home  one  morning  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion he  broke  into  tlie  school  of  Xenocrates, 
while  he  was  lecturii^  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Xenociates,  immediately  turning  his 
discourse  to  the  subjects  of  temperance  and 
modesty,  recommendetl  these  virtues  with  such 
energy  of  Innguaue,  and  stren^lh  of  argument, 
that,  instead  of  ridictiling  the  philosopher,  as  he 
intended,  I'olemo  became  quite  ashamed  of  his 
own  folly,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  from 
that  moment  to  the  study  of  wisdom.  Accord- 
ingly, from  his  thirtietli  year,  he  constantly  prac- 
tised the  most  rigid  virtue  and  hardy  fortitude; 
though  the  austerity  of  his  manners  was  tempered 
with  urbaujly  and  generosity.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  of  a  consumption,  about  A.A.  C. 
370.  Of  lus  tenets  little  is  said  by  the  ancieitU, 
because  be  strictly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato. 

POLEMON,  a  son  of  Zeno  tlie  rhetorician, 
and  a  renowned  sophist.  He  was  made  king  of 
Pontus  by  Alarc  Antony,  ami  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  I'olemon  II.     S>ee  PosTts. 

POLEiKJNIU.M,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
town  of  Pontus,  on  llic  east  bank  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Therraodoon  ;  now  called  \  atija 

PotCMOMii;M,  in  botany,  Greek  valerian,  or 
Jacob's  lailder,  a  genus  of  tlie  nionogynia  order, 
and  (lentandria  class  of  plants  ;  in  the  naltiral 
method  ranking  under  the  twenty-ninth  onirr, 
campanaces.  The  corolla  is  quinqueparlite;  the 
stamina  ioaetlcd  into  scales,  which  close  the 
bottom  of  the  corolla;  »be  stigma  is  trifid;  the 
capsule  bilociilar  nupcrior.  Tliere  are  two 
species:  the  most  rcinarlultW  u  P.  ra-ruleum, 
with  an  emimlemeni  longer  than  the  flower.  It 
grows  naturally  in  some  places  of  England : 
however,  its  brnuly  has  obUine<l  It  a  place  in 
thtj  gardens.  There  arc  three  vaneties;  one 
with  a  white,  anotlter  with  a  blue,  ami  anotlKr 
wilb  3  vaiirgalrti  Hower;  also  a  kind  wuli  vuii»' 
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gated  leaves.  Tliey  are  easily  propaf^led  by 
seeds;  but  thai  kind  with  variegated  leaves  is 
preserved  by  [)arting  its  roots,  because  the  plants 
raised  from  seeds  would  be  apt  to  degenerate 
and  become  plain. 

A  I'OLEMOSCOPE,  in  optics,  is  the  same 
with  an  opera  glass. 

POLENBUKG    (Cornelius),     an     excellent 

Painter  of  little  landscapes  and  figures.  See 
oi.F.MDEBG.  He  was  educated  under  Illomaert, 
whom  he  soon  quilted  to  travel  into  Italy  ;  and 
studied  long  in  Rome  and  Florence,  where  lie 
formed  a  style  entirely  new,  which,  though 
preferable  to  the  Flemish,  is  unlike  any  Italian, 
except  in  his  having  adorned  Ills  landscapes 
with  ruins.  There  is  a  varnished  smoothness 
and  finishing  in  his  pictures  that  render  them 
always  pleasing,  lliough  simple,  and  loo  nearly 
resembling  one  another.  At  London  he  fiainted 
the  figures  in  Steenwyck'a  perspectives,  for  king 
Charles  I.,  but  staid  only  four  years.  His  works 
are  very  scarce  and  valuable. 

POLEIION,  one  of  tlie  Banda  or  Nutmeg 
Islands  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  one  of  those 
spice  islands  which  put  themselves  under  the 
proleciion  of  the  English,  and  voluntarily  ac- 
knowledged .lames  I.,  king  of  England,  for  their 
sovereign;  for  which  reason  the  natives  of  this 
and  the  rest  of  the  islands  were  murdered  or 
driven  thence  by  the  Dutch,  together  with  the 
English- 

PtJLES,  in  castrametation,  long  round  pieces 
of  wood,  by  which  a  marquee  or  tent  is  sup- 
ported. There  are  three  sorts,  vii,  ridge-pole,  a 
long  round  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  along  the 
top  of  an  officer's  tent  or  marquee,  and  is  sup- 
|>orted  by  two  otiier  poles,  viz.  front-pole,  a 
strong  pole  which  is  fixed  in  the  front  part  of  an 
officer's  tent  or  marqui-e,  and  is  kept  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  by  means  of  two  strong 
cords,  called  weather  cords,  that  run  oblicpicly 
from  each  other  across  two  other  cords  from  ilie 
rear-pole,  and  are  kept  fast  to  the  earth  by 
wooden  pegs.  Rear-pole,  a  strong  pole  which 
is  fixed  in  the  back-part  of  an  officer  s  marquee 
or  tent,  and  is  kept  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  has  been  described  above. 

f'ire-Poi.KS,  or  Rods,  are  also  artificial  fire- 
works. They  are  generally  of  the  length  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  of  the  thickness  of  two  inches 
at  most.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  fire-jiole  is 
hollowed  out  with  three  or  four  flutes  lo  the 
length  of  two  or  three  feet.  Into  one  of  these 
flutes  are  fixed  rockets  or  squibs.  Paper  crackers 
are  fixed  in  the  others.  After  holes  have  been 
bored  through  the  body  of  the  pole,  in  order  that 
the  rockets  may  have  communication  with  the 
crackers,  they  must  be  neatly  wrapped  in  paper, 
the  more  effipctually  to  deceive  the  spectators. 

Poles,  Picket,  in  military  aflairs,  round 
pieces  c"  wood  sh.id  with  iron,  and  driven 
firmly  imo  the  earth,  to  fasten  cavalry  by  when 
lit  picket.  The  poles  for  the  heavy  horse  should 
be  longer  than  those  which  are  commonly  used. 
See  Pickets. 

POLET^,.  ivere  ten  magistrates  of  Athens, 
who,  with  three  that  had  the  management  of 
money  aFiowed  for  public  shows,  were  em- 
powered to  let  out  the  tribute  money  and  other 


public  revenues,  and  to  K.I  coofisctlcd  euia; 
all  which  bargains  were  ratified  by  their  ntni.  ! 
dent,  or  in  his  uame.     They  were  by  then  ufhn 
also  bound  to  convict  such  as  had  not  \xAi 
tribute    called   fitroicioi'.  and    sell   llirm  ggf 
market  by  auction.     The    market   where 
wretches   were   sold   was  called  vwViiri^ 
/iirotclM. 

POLEY  MouMiiiK,  or  Poi-Er  Gb 
species  of  lythrum. 

POLHEM   (Christopher),    a    Swedish  Bi*l 
neer,  was  bora  in  (lOthlatid  in  1661.    Unite  | 
XI.  sent  him  to  travel,  when  lie  remained  i 
time  at  Paris.    Our  Ceorge  I.  aftem^rdi  invn^ , 
him  to  Hanover,  to  superintend  the  wo 
the  Hart2  mines ;  but  he  preferred 
his  native  country.     Sweden  owes  to  Pol 
great  number  of  ingenious  and  usefid  ion 
in  mining,  draining,  docks,  and  canals;  i 
particularly  displayed  his  genius  in  his  j' 
the  construction  of  the  canal  of  TrolUacnhJ 
the  basin  of  Carlscrona.     He  was  rewaid*a| 
patent  of  nobility,  and  the  title  of  conn* 
commerce.      He   was   also   a    member 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  t« 
Transactions  be  funiished   many   contrib 
His  death  took  jdace  August  31st,  1751. 

POLIAS.  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  I 
leclress  of  cities. 

POLICE',  n.  J.  Ft.  police.  Thtpntt 
of  a  city  or  country,  so  m  as  regards  ihe  i 
tan  Is. 

Where  there  it  a  kin^om  altogether  uuitikc* 
dign  to  govern,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  >wr  '      -"  ' 
Dation,  that  isciril  arpvUnW,  to  m 

B.: 

By  establiihing  or  sepinning  iIk: 
of  fiuaDcc,  ftotice^  &c..  frofii  the  courts  i 
befoie  impeded  each  other  by  meeting  j 
place,  she  hoi  facilitated  the  dispatch  d  I 
and  ruDilcrcd  the    admioistration   of  jiuti 
speedy. 

Police,  Or.  iroXif,  a  city.    Thistenn.wl 
lie  Poljie  and   Economy,'  is  applied  hy  1 
slune  to  signify  tlic  due  regulation  i 
order  of  the  kingdom :  it  is  mort  | 
plied  to  the  internal  regulaiioos 
and  towns,  particularly  of  the  metrop 
4  Comm.  e.  13.  p.  162. 

Ilxe  police  of  the  metropolis,  says  CulijiAM  | 
is  a  system  highly  mterestinir  to  be  undsiMfc  I 
but  a  vast  proportion  of  tli' 
capital,  as  well  us  the  ir 
who  resort  to  it,  have  n" 
principles  of  organisation 

plicated    a    machine:    esi.:'. ^    i 

vciiiences  and  accommodations,  aad 
that  regularity  which  prevails,  in  the 
bnimhes  of  police  which  may  be  de 
municipal  regulations.     Thcw  rclsfc  toj 
watching,  lighting,  cleansin 
sances;  furnishing  water ;   ■■ 
houses;  the  system  i>>iablisliiil  fw  iAlia_ 
fires;  and  for  rrgubtine  coacbe»,  CMU,« 
riascs;  with  a  vunety  of  other  uicftil  j 
menLs  lending  to  the  roiufurt  and 
of  the  inhabitants.     Si-    '     '  ■•  'nna^' 

To  adniinisirr  thai  lie  pa 

is  connected  with  the  [ ...^.i.  4ImI« 
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imex,  t«pnty-<iix  nincijlrates,  viz.  tia'  lord 
ui>)  ulilcmioii,  «(l  ill  rotation  every  fore- 
and  take  coKnizani-e  of  all  complaints 
in  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
[on.  Sec  Lo.NDON. 
'or  every  other  part  of  the  metropolis  twenty- 
Mr  stipendiary  magistrates  are  apiiointed ; 
hne  at  Bow  Street,  under  a  jurisdiction  long 
■abiijihed  ;  and  tvrenly-one,  first  established  hy 
tU.  32  Geo.  III.,  c.  53  (generally  called  tiie 
Uioe  Act).  This  act  was  repealed,  and  other 
lOTi^ions  of  a  similar  nature  were  enacted  hy 
inous  acts,  as  54  Geo.  HI.  c.  37,  &c.  These 
Moty-one  mn^^istrates  have  seven  diifereiit 
Bee*  of  courts  of  justice  assi^ed  them,  at 
BDvenient  distances,  in  Westminster,  Middle- 
ri,  And  Surrey ;  where  they  sit  every  day,  Sun- 
ays  c\ccpted,  one  justice  from  ten  in  the  mom- 
IK  till  eight  in  the  evening,  and  two  from  twelve 
U  tbiee;  for  the  purpose  of  executing  those 
laUi&nous  duties  connected  with  the  office  of 
JmUcc  of  pe'.ii.-e  which  occur  in  large  societies, 
b  institution  was  suggested  to  the  legislature 
i  CMuequence  of  the  pressure  felt  by  the  pub- 
e  frecn  the  w;uit  of  some  regular  tnbunals, 
fcen  the  .systi  m  <liould  be  uniform,  and  where 
M  purity  of  in.cisinites,  and  their  regular  at- 
■BMice.  miirht  insure  to  the  lower  orders  of 
It  people  tlic  adjiislment  of  their  difierences  at 
9  W»<  |K>s\ilile  expense ;  and  the  assistance  of 
ituus  advice  in  every  difficulty,  as  well  as 
aid  in  all  cases  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Similar  provitions  are  m.-ide  to  pre- 
J  depredation  on  the  Thames,  by  the  acts  39 
140  Geo.  Ill,  c-  87 ;  42  (ieo.  III.  c.  76  ;  47 
«t.it,  1,  c,  :t7  ;  and  54  Geo.  IH.c.  J87, 
^illrd  i!.c  1  li.iiiiut  I'olice  Acts. 

thi'ic  >ti(' '■■'•■•■ -iilratcs  in 

tlhtliecouK  'J,  extends 

[judicial  pi         .. -.  .   where,  in 
stances,  they  are  empowered  and  r»- 
I  b«ar  and  ilfleimine  uili^nces  in  a  sum- 
ay  ;  particularly  in  case*  relating  to  the 
iv«  and  excise:  gnme-law»;  p.iwnbrolieri ; 
•  ;  ami  appiintn-e*,  J»c.    'ITicv  act  mlnis- 
r  in  liccnsini!  and  regulating  public-houses ; 
[  Tagninit ;  removing  the  (io<ir,  kc,  kv. 
line  into  com|>luint«  in  crinniial  i-ases, 
others,  for  the  piirjxwc  of  sending 
^tQavpCrior  tribunals  for  trial. 
'  Ibllowing  is  an  abstract  of  the  Civil  Mu- 
KetfuUlions  of  the  police  of  the  metro- 

mclro[xilis  having  by  degrees  liccn  ex- 

•o  far  beyond   its  uncieni  limits,  every 

K  hamlet,  lilierty,  or   precinct,  now  con- 

a»  to  the  ritif-i  of  London  and  Westminster, 

'   as  a  separate  niunici|uility ; 

■t  regulate  the  police  of  their 

iiirirKi',  raiHO  money  for  paving  the 

as*ess  the  houM-holdeis  for  the  in- 

of,  an  well  as  fur  the  aiimial  ex|<en9C 

cle»r«ing,  and  rpiiiotuig  niii<aniea 

These  funds.    >•    •'•n    -^  '1"- 

Tof  the  powers  of  iIm 

(excepting  whcr. 

ate*  is  necruary;,  are  placed  in  tiic 

ftristMs;  of  whom,  in  manv  iiiatanre^, 

h«aid«as  or  parish  officcn,  ior  the  lime 


being,  are  members  ex  officio ;  and,  by  ilie»e 
diffi'rcnt  liodies,  :dl  matteri  relating  to  llie  im- 
mediate s.ifely,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  managed  and  regulated  ;  under 
the  provisions  of  statutes  made  in  the  last  and 
present  reign,  as  well  public  as  private,  applica- 
ble to  the  metropolis  in  general,  and  to  the 
various  parishes,  hamleU,  and  liberties  in  par- 
ticular; former  statutes  for  these  purposes  having 
been  found  inadequate.  The  stal.  10,  Geo.  U. 
c.  J2,  e.stablished  a  system  for  pavmg,  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  watching  the  city  of  London  ;  but 
the  statute  which  removed  signs  and  sign-posts, 
balconies,  spouLs,  gnlters.  and  those  other  en- 
croachments and  anuoyances  which  were  felt  as 
grievances  by  the  inhabitants,  did  not  pass  till 
the  year  1771.  Tlie  stal.  II  Geo.  Ill,  c.  29, 
contains  a  complete  and  masterly  system  of  that 
branch  of  the  i>olice  which  is  connected  with 
municipal  regulations  ;  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  model  for  every  large  city  in  the  empire. 
This  statute  extends  lo  every  obstruction  by 
carts  and  carriages,  and  provides  a  remedy  for 
all  nuisances  wliich  can  prove,  in  any  respect, 
offensive  to  the  inhabitants;  and  spec'ud  com- 
missioners, called  commissioners  of  sewers,  are 
a[ipoinliHl  to  ensure  a  regular  execution,  lliis 
statute  IS  improved  by  slat.  33  Geo.  HI.  c.  75; 
by  which  the  power  of  the  commissioners  is  in- 
creased, and  some  nuisances,  arising  from 
butchers,  dustmen,  &c.,  further  provided  against. 
\'arious  acts  are  from  time  to  lime  passed  for 
local  improvements  in  streets,  souares,  docks,  &c. 

In  the  city  and  lilierty  of  'Vestininster  also 
many  new  and  useful  municipal  regulations 
have  been  made  within  the  present  century. 
Tlie  stats.  27  Eliz.  and  If)  Car.  I  (private  acts) 
divided  the  city  and  liberties  into  twelve  wards, 
and  appointed  twelve  burgesses  lo  regulate  the 
police  of  each  waid.  who,  nilh  the  di-an  or  high 
steward  of  Westminster,  were  aulhoriied  to 
govern  this  district  of  the  metropolis.  Hie  stal. 
29  Geo.  II.,  c.  35,  enabled  tlie  dean  or  his  high 
steward  to  choose  eighty  constahlcj  in  a  courl- 
lectj  and  tlie  same  act  aulhoriHed  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  annoyance-jury  of  forty-eight  iiihahi- 
tants,  lo  examine  weights  and  roeasiircs,  and  to 
make  prestntmeiits  "f  every  public  nuisance 
•■ither  in  the  city  or  liberty.  '1  he  stal.  31  Gc». 
II.  c.  17,  25,  imiifovcd  the  former  ilaiute,  and 
allowed  a  free  maikel  toljc  held  in  WeslniiiiHer. 
llie  stal.  2  Geo.  HI.  c.  21,  amended  by  sIaI.  3, 
Geo.  III.  c.  33,  extended  and  improved  the 
system  for  paving,  cleansing,  lighting,  and 
watchina  'he  ntv  and  liberty,  hy  including  .«n 
other  ad|'  lies  and  lil>ertifs  m  Middle- 

sex.    Til'  ,0.  HI.  cc.  13,  50;  11  (;eo. 

HI  c.  S2;  and  particularly  14  Geo.  HI,  r.  '.K), 
for  regulating  the  mijhilv  watch  and  cuustahlcs, 
made  further  ii  .-crieral  sys- 

tem ;  by  winch  •■  in  Wcst- 

niiiistcr  are  at  |,u  •, m  i<x'iijii.u  .^L'e  also  44 
Geo.  III.  c  61;  45  Gei>.  111.  c.  113;  40  Geo. 
HI.c.  89;  and  4H  (ito.  HI.  c.  137,  under  which 
many  impmvcmcnlt  luive  licen  made  in  West- 
minster, with  a  view  lo  ihe  convenience  and 
dignity  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  houKt  oC 
(larliarnvnt. 

In  llie  b«>r»ngh  of  Southwatk  also  du  UiM 
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systeir.  has  Iiceii  pursuod:  tlie  slats.  08  Geo.  II. 
c.  9,  6  Geo,  III.  c.  24,  having  establUhetl  a  sys- 
tem of  regulation  applicable  to  this  <li*irict  of 
the  metropolis;  relative  to  markets,  liackney- 
coach  stands,  paving,  clcan.sing,  lighting,  watch- 
ing, marking  streets,  and  numbering  houses  ; 
and  placing  the  whole  under  the  management 
of  commissioners. 

The  Stat.  9  Ann.  c.  23  fim  established  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  hackney-coaches  and 
chairs,  which  have  oecn  improved  and  extended 
by  several  subsequent  statutes;  see  London; 
and  Stat.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  §  15—19,  which 
enlarges  the  power  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  London,  to  compel  the  appearance  of 
hackney-coachmen  residing  out  of  their  imme- 
diate jurisdiction. 

Carts  and  other  carriages  have  also  been  regu- 
lated by  dilTerent  statutes,  viz.  stats.  1  Geo.  I., 
Stat.  2.  c.  57;  18  Geo.  II.  c.  33;  24  Geo.  II.  c. 
43;  30  Geo.  II.  c.  22;  7  Geo.  III.  c.  44;  24 
Geo.  III.  Stat.  2,  c.  27;  which  contain  a  very 
complete  system  relative  to  this  branch  of  police : 
by  virtue  of  which  all  complaints  arising  from 
offences  under  these  acts  are  cognizable  by  the 
magistrates  in  a  summary  way. 

The  Stat.  34  Geo.  III.  c.  65  established  an 
improved  system  with  regard  to  watermen  ply- 
ing on  the  river  Thames.  The  lord  mayor  and 
aldennen  are  empowered  to  make  rules  and 
orders  for  their  government ;  and  <vith  the  re- 
t»rder  of  the  city,  and  justices  of  the  peace  ol 
the  re.spcctive  counties  and  places  next  arljoiiiing 
to  the  Thames,  between  Gravesend  and  Windsor, 
have  power,  within  those  districts,  to  pal  in 
execution  not  only  the  laws,  but  also  the  rules 
and  orders  to  be  from  time  to  time  made  by 
them  relative  to  such  watermen  :  such  rule;  and 
orders  to  be  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the  public 
office  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  the  cterk;>  of  the 
peace  of  the  counties  joining  the  Thames,  within 
thirty  days  after  they  arc  made  or  altered.  Tlie 
magistrates  have  power  given  them  lo  fine 
watermen  for  extortion  and  misbehaviour :  and 
persons  refusing  to  pay  the  legal  fares  may  be 
compelled  so  to  do  with  all  charges,  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  month  ;  and  persons  giving  water- 
men a  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode  shall 
forfeit  £5.  See  WATEttMF.N.  A  new  declara- 
tion of  the  just  feres  of  the  watermen  was  pub- 
lished as  we  were  preparing  for  press. 

Offences  relative  to  the  driving  of  cattle  im- 
properly, usually  termed  bullock-hunting,  are 
al.so  determinable  by  the  ma^strates  in  the  same 
.lummaiy  way,  under  the  authority  of  stat.  21 
Geo.  III.  c.  67 ;  by  which  every  person  is  au- 
thorised to  seize  delinquents  guilty  of  this  very 
dangerous  offence. 

The  last  great  feature  of  useful  police  to  be 
here  mentioned  consists  in  the  excellent  regula- 
tions relative  to  buildings,  projections,  and  fires; 
first  adopted  after  the  fire  of  London  in  1066, 
and  extended  and  improved  by  several  statutes 
from  that  time  down  to  the  stat.  14  Geo.  III.  c. 
78.  This  statute  repeals  all  former  acts,  and, 
besides  regulating  the  mode  of  building  houses 
in  future,  so  as  to  render  them  nniaincntal,  com- 
modious, and  secure  against  the  accidents  of  fire, 
established  other  useful  rule:<  for  Ihr  prevention 


ot  this  dreadful  cal.-imity;  by  rendering  i 
bent  on  the  cliurcliwardeni   lo  provide  engiM 
and  ladders;  to  fix  fire-plugs  at  cunvcm 
lances  on  all  the  main  pipt^  in  the  parL^hji 
a  mark  in  the  street  where  iliey  are  lo  bei 
and    where   there  is    a   key  ready  U> 
plugs  :  rewards  are  also  payable  lo  ppisonll 
ing  the  cngiues  to  a  fire. 

These  outlines  will  explain,  in  mme  i 
by  what  means  the  system  of  the  police, 
of  its  great  features,  is  conduct«-d  in  the  n 
lis  ;  to  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 
the  beadles  of  each  parish  are  ttie 
sons  to  convey  informations,  in  c:ise  of' 
convenience  or  nuisance,   by  which  a 
may    have    it   removed.    Tlie  city   and 
magistrates,  in  their  respective  courts,  ifn 
mediately  authorised  lo  ranedy  the  i 
plained  of,  will  point  out  how  it  may  bet 
i'lie  new  arangement  tnal  .las  ate  y  jeal 
eil  of  substituting  active  men,  under  the  i 
of  the  home  department,  for  the  feeblt  i 
which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  coo 
ni;ihtly  with  the  care  of  the  pro|ierty  id  tlwa 
polis  appears  fully  lo  answer  the  end  fort 
It  was  intended.    The  city  and  suburKiur| 
much  belter    watched     than     forijcrly, 
this  airangement  costs  considerably  laoitl 
the  old  plan. 

POLICHNA,  1.  An  ancient  town  «f1 
on    Ida.    Ilcrodot.   ri.    c.   28 ;    2. 
Ci^te.    Thucyd.  ii.  c.  85. 

POL  ICY,  n.  «.      Gr.  roiunxa;  UO.  [ 
The  art  of  government,  particularly  wilb « 
to    foreign   powers;   art;   prudence; 
ment ;  stratagem. 

ir  It  be  honour  in  your  wan  lo  teen 
The  same  ynu  are  nnt,  which  for  yoar  iHtlti'l 
Vou  call  your  pntirv,  Itnw  in't  less  or  now. 
but  it  shall  hold  conipiinion»hip  in  peace 
With  liODOur  as  in  war  I       Shakfprari.  C 
If  she  be  curst  it  is  for  faliri.. 
For  sIm's  not  froward.  but  modoa. 

The  best  rule  of  pnliou  is  to  prefci  iW  i 
justice  before  all  cnjoympnl*.  Jlxf  ( 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  ii  sonetinB  I 
•criptuic  for  polity ,  and  conusts  in  a  ^ 
of  managiDg  busineis  for  a  man's  ssniUra 

I'oLicT  OF  Ihsurai«ce,  Of  assutanct  «f  i 
is  a  conliact,  whereby  a  person  tskei  uptal 
self  the  risks  of  a  sea  voyagt? ;  oliligm;  li^ 
to  make  good  the  losses  and  dama^  Ual  j 
beial  tlie  vessel,  in  part  or  in  whulr  ;  m  < 
ration  of  a  certain  sum  f>er  cent,  paid,  s 
to  Jie  risk  run.     See  MAUiyr.  l>M'tjisil-] 

POLIUOItO    D\   C*nAV*<;oi«,  w 
painter,  bom  at  Caravag^io,  in  tb*  Mib 
1492.     He   went    young    lo    Rorec, 
worked  as  a  laborer  in  preparing  jt 
painters  ;  and.  seeing  ihvm  at  work  i 
can,  he  solicited  some  of  them  lo  t«ach  tf* 
rules   of  designing.     He  aUacbcd  hiatiit] 
ticularly  to  Maturino,  a  young  ' 
a  similarity  in  talents  and  taste  \ 
intereslcd  afl'ection,    ihey  t 

thers,  lalwred  logelher,  an.l 
purse,  until   the  death   of  ..iiUH.im     Hti 
tis«l  the  chiaroscuro  in  a  (lrc;rirr  tuprrior  Ml 


■n  school ;  aixl  finished  an  incredililv 
(liclurv!)  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  for  th«! 
Idinp.  U«ing  obliged  lo  dy  from 
I  it  nras  pilliiciil,  he  retired  to  Mes- 
be  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money, 
the  triumphal  arches  for  the  recep- 
irle*  V.  aAcr  his  victory  at  Tunis; 
le  was  preptiring  to  return  lo  Home, 
dered  for  the  sake  of  his  riches,  by  a 
et  and  other  assassins,  in  1643. 
1,  a  festival  at  Thebes  in  honor  of 
lO  was  there  represented  with  gray 
oc,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all 
s.  An  ox  was  also  sacrificed,  and 
lull,  till  once  tliat  one  could  not  be  got. 
(AC  (Mclchior  De),  a  celebrated 
linal,  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
uy,  in  1662.  He  was  sent  by  I.ouis 
uador  extraordmary  to  Poland,  where, 
li  of  Sobieski,  he  fomned  a  project  of 
ihe  election  of  the  prince  of  Conti. 
he  returned  home  under  some  dij- 
n  restored  to  favor,  he  was  sent  to 
iditor  of  the  Rota.  He  was  pleni- 
luring  the  congress  at  I'trecht,  when 
created  him  a  cardinal ;  and  upon 
in  of  Louis  XV.  was  appointed  to 
MDe  as  minister  of  France.  He  re- 
re  till  1T32,  and  died  in  1741.  He 
[>oem  entitled  Anti-Lucretius,  sen  Ue 
iturA ;  the  plan  of  which  is  said  to 
ibrmed  in  llolland  in  a  conversation 
layle.  This  celebrated  poem  was  first 
n  1749,  and  has  since  been  several 
ed  in  other  countries.  He  had  been 
to  (he  Frtnch  Academy  in  1702,  into 
ly  of  Sciences  in  1715,  into  that  of 
Lettre*  in  1717. 

i\,  an  agreeable  and  well  built  post- 
i  department  of  the  Jura,  France,  the 
of  a  subprefecture,  or  arrondisscment 
t  name,  with  a  population  of  4500 
;  having  an  agricultural  society,  a 
college,  and  an  inferior  court  of  judi- 
rbois.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
louotain,  that  forms  {>art  of  the  Jura 
ding  in  a  fertile  country  near  the 
the  Glantine.  It  is  adorned  with 
ilic  fountains.  The  shambles,  which 
under  an  arch,  crossed  by  a  canal  of 
iter,  are  kept  remarkably  clean.  Near 
lot  also  is  a  grotto,  curious  on  account 
lUtions.  The  manufactures  cotuist  of 
DOO  delfware,  saltpetre,  and  oils,  and 
ante  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and  taw- 
ike  iteigbbourhood  are  some  quarrie* 
Mid  alabftster.  The  inhabitants  carry 
I  ia  grain,  flour,  excellent  red  wine, 
(any  Roods,  delf,  leather,  rape  seed, 
lawn  IS  twenty-one  miles,  N.  n.  E.  of 
nlnier,  forty-two  south  of  Betaofoo, 
alh-eastof  Paris. 

i,  •.  a.,  •.  a.  Ii  n.  1. 1      Fr.    polir  ; 
m,n.  I.  >  Lat.  polio.    To 

tigklen  hy  attrition ;  glow :  to  receive 
e  gloss  effected  ;  elesance  of  manner ; 
ling. 
^  ID  ftsbh  bis  weik,  aad  ftlUttL  tt  per- 


It  was  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  then  wa  ■ 
kind  of  steel,  whkh  would  iM>liJi  almost  at  wIriM 
and  bright  a*  silver.  Aim*. 

Studious  ihey  sp|«ai 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  ioveolon  rare. 

Miltc. 

Not  lo  mentioD  what  a  hues  column  of  granite 

cost  in  the  quainy,  only  con<iaer  tho  grcit  difficully 

of  hewing  it  into  any  rorm,  and  of  giving  it  ttte  due 

turn,  proportion,  aod  polith.  AJtiiioii  «n  Italy. 

What  are  these  wond'roos  civilising  arts  . 

This  Honiaa  jtittuh,  and  this  »)00th  behaviour. 

That  render  man  thus  tradable  and  tame ! 

Adduon. 

I  connder  a  bnmaa  tool  without  education  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  in- 
herent beautica,  till  the  skill  of  the  fwiuArr  relche* 
out  the  colours.  M, 

Another  prism  of  cleartr  glass  and  better  jttJiA 
seemed  free  uom  veins.  Newtm'M  Upticlu. 

l>ygliialion,  with  fatal  art, 
PtUtktd  the  form  that  stung  bis  heart. 

GnnviUt, 

As  his  parts  were  extraordinary,  to  be  well 
knew  how  to  improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  jxAiA 
the  diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
durable  metal.  Johnim. 

PoLiSBCR,  or  burnisher,  among  mechanics,  is 
an  instrumentfor  polishingaod  burnishing  thing* 
proper  to  take  a  [>oUsh.  The  gilders  use  an  iron 
polisher  to  prepare  their  metals  before  gilding, 
and  the  blood-stone  to  give  them  the  bright 
polish  aAer  gilding. 

PoLisuER^,  among  cutlers,  are  a  kind  of 
wooden  wheels  made  of  walnut  tree,  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  of  a  diameter  at  pleasure,  which 
are  turned  round  by  a  great  wheel ;  upon  these 
they  smooth  and  polish  their  work  with  emery 
and  putty. 

Polish  EBs  for  glass  consist  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  ;  the  one  flat,  covered  with  old  hat ;  the 
other  long  and  half  round,  fastened  on  the 
former,  whose  edge  it  exceeds  on  both  tides  by 
tome  inches,  which  serves  the  workmen  to  take 
hold  of,  and  to  work  backwards  and  forwards  by. 

PoLisBERS  used  by  spectacle- makers  are 
pieces  of  wood  a  foot  long,  seven  or  eight  inches 
broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  covered 
with  old  heaver  hat,  whereon  they  polish  tlie 
shell  and  bom  fiames  their  spectacle  glasses  are 
to  be  set  in. 

POLITE',  adj.     ^     Uf.  politut.     GloJiv ; 

Politx'lt,  eiie-     >  smooth  ;    refiued  or    ele- 

POLiTt'K  ESS,  n.t.  I  gant  in  behaviour  :  thea<l- 
verb  and  noun  substantive  corresponding  with 
this  last '. 


If  any  sort  of  rays,  (alliag  on  the  fobu  surfara  ol 
any  pellucid  medium,  bs  laieclsd  back,  the  tu  ol 
easy  reflection .  which  they  have  at  the  point  of  r«- 
flexion,  shall  still  continue  lo  return.  Nrwlo». 

Some  of  them  arc  diaphanout,  shining,  and  fUut ; 
other  not  paUu,  but  tt  if  powdered  over  with  finp 
iron  dutt,  Ww^wsri. 

A  nymph  of  quality  sdmirct  err  knight. 

He  marnes,  buwi  at  court,  and  (rum  tvJifr, 

*  •!*■ 
I  have  teen  the  dullest  men  aiming  st  wit.  and 
others,  with  a«  little  prelcntioni,  affwling  |m/>i«wh 
is  maaners  and  diicourse.  8b^i 

At  in  smooth  oil  the  raaor  bat  it  wb«*, 
So  wit  is  by  nWiitatii  kasaat  ■•(.  Yn^f. 
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I'oiiTE  Arts.    See  Anrs. 

Politeness  is  by  lord  Chesterfield  cMnd  ilic 
art  of  pleasing.  It  lias  also  been  callttl  an  arti- 
ficial good  nature;  and  indeed  good  nature  is 
the  foundation  of  true  politeness ;  without  which 
art  will  make  buia  very  indifferent  fiijun;,  and  wit 
generally  defeat  its  own  ends.  '  True  politeness,' 
it  has  been  well  said,  'is  that  continual  attention 
which  humanity  inpircs  us  »vith,  both  to  please 
others,  and  to  avoid  giving  them  offence.  The 
surly  plain-dealer  exclaims  Inudly  a^inst  this 
virtue,  and  prefers  his  own  bluntness  and  Gothic 
freedom.  The  reason  generally  is  becau.se  they 
are  his  own.  The  courtier  and  fawning  flatterer, 
on  the  contrary,  substitute  in  its  place  insipid 
compliments,  cringings,  and  a  jargon  of  unmenii- 
ing  .sentences.  The  one  blames  politeness,  be- 
catise  he  takes  it  for  a  vice;  and  the  other  is  the 
occasion  of  this,  because  that  which  he  pntctises 
is  really  so.  •  He  who  thinks  himself  sure  of 
pleasing,'  '  says  lord  Chesterfield,  '  and  he  who 
despairs  of  it,  are  equally  sure  to  fail.'  And  he 
is  undoubtedly  in  the  right.  The  one,  by  his 
assi:ming  vanity,  is  inattentive  to  tlie  means  of 
pleasing;  and  the  other,  from  fear,  Ls  rendered 
incapable  of  them.  Some  of  the  best  niles  on 
this  subject  (as  far  indeed  as  it  can  be  n  matter 
of  rule),  with  strictures  on  particular  kinds  of 
impoliteness,  may  be  found  in  the  Spectator, 
Rambler,  Idler,  I.ounger,  Mirror,  and  Knox's 
Essays.  Lord  (.'hesterfield's  letters  are  also 
worthy  of  perusal,  provided  the  reader  be  on 
his  guard  against  insincerity  and  other  vices 
which  they  are  calculated  to  infuse,  and  provided 
he  always  bear  in  mind  that  tnic  politeness  does 
not  consist  in  specious  manners  and  dissimula- 
tion, but  that  it  must  always  be  founded  on  real 
worth  and  virtue. 

POLITI  (Alexander),  a  learned  Italian,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1679,  and  distinguished  for  saga- 
city, and  an  extensive  memory.  He  taught  phi- 
losophy, theology,  and  rhetoric,  at  Genoa ;  and 
afterwards  Creek  at  I'isa.  He  piililislied  an 
edition  of  Homer,  with  Eustathius's  commen- 
tary, and  added  a  Ijitin  translation,  with  notes. 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  175i. 

POLITIAN  (Angelo),  was  born  at  Monte 
Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  14.54.  lie  learned 
Greek  under  Andronicus  ;  and  philosojthy  under 
FIcinus  and  Argyropylus.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  writers  of  his  time.  Tlie  first  work 
which  gained  him  a  reputation  was  a  poem  on 
the  tournament  of  Julian  dc  Mcdicis.  The  ac- 
count he  wrote  some  lime  after  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Paizi's  was  very  much  esteemed.  He 
wrote  many  other  pieces  which  have  merited  ap- 
probation ;  but  his  Epistles  have  been  most 
re.nd.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  His 
morals  answered  the  homeliness  of  his  face  ra- 
ther than  llie  fineness  of  ha  genius. 


POL'ITIC,  n.  .. 
Potir'ic*!,  adj. 
Poi.i-r'tcjLU.y,ttdv. 
PoLir'rcASTr.n,  n.  i. 
poliu'cian, 
Pol  •ticlt, 
Pol  itics, 

Poi.'lTY, 


Lat.  pot  ilia  ;  Gr. 
iroXiriia.  Form  of  go- 
vernment or  civil  con- 
stitution:  political  and 
'politic  mean,  relating 
to  the  administration 
of  public  aflairs ;  civil ; 
J  hence    pnident;     skil- 


:!5 


fill;  wise;  cunning;  Oie  latter  word  is  generally 


used  in  modem  times  in  tW  Ull 
[wlitical  is  reslncted  to  that  which 
public  aflairs:  polilic:«lly  and  p«>liti 
these  senses  :  a  politicosler  is  a  quack 
see  the  extract :  politician,  one  vers«<l' 
or  secreti  of  government ;  alwi  a  (hie 
ning  man:  politics  (Fr.  i>oUlu/rw),  is 
of  public  government ;  the  practice 
ministering  the  public  affairs. 

Virtuously    and   Miscly    aj '. 
with  his  people  made  all  biil  r-  <u 

himself  was  the  head  :  even  ^.  .-.c..!  ..-.  IJ 
would  for  his  own  limbs. 

Because  the  subject  which  this  posilioa 
is  a  form  of  church  governoitut,  or  cbvA 
behoveth  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  lh« 
is  rcijaisite  for  men's  more  rlc*r  and  i 
deistaoding,  ir.  what  lespwl  Uwi  of 
veinioent  Are  neccuary  lhen.'uiitu. 

The  Turks  futiiimllti  inin^lad  cerlaiit 
harqucbusiers,  with  their  horstnien. 

And  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with 

pnliri/  I  bate :  1  had  u  licl  be  a  13rowoitf 

ctan.  t 

TbU  land  wa*  famously  enricba 

Wilh  imlitii:  grave  counsel ;  ibeo  tita  k) 

Had  virtuous  uncles.  /{/,  ft 

I'hus  have  ]  potUUly  bcgno 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  sui 

Authoiity  rollowelh  olil  men,  iaJ  fi 
but    fur    the    moral  part,  pvthaps  yoiul^ 
the  pre-cmioencc,  as  &ge  hath  for  this 

.Mtbongh  I  mav  seem  less  a  politiriim ' 
I  need  no  secret  distinctions  nor  eva^it 

Yoar  ill-meining  f»//'iiria»  lonU, 

Uoder  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  (I 

Appninled  lo  await  me  thirty  i^pics. 

Ill  the  Jewish  stale,  Gnd  was  tliur  j 

and  sovereign,  and  the  judj^t'S  among 

mui-h  his  ttepuitc'S, -jiiJ  did  represent  hi* 

now    Uie  judgt'S    do    the    pirsuos   of  II 

princes  in  ill  other  nations.  i 

No  civil  or  jji'liiic  rnnstitutioot  batt 

relcbralrd  than  liis  liv  the  Ih^i  aulbort. 

VV  liile  ciiipiiLk  ;i<>/iii.-i.in<  use  d«(«i^ 

Hide  wlmi  iliey  ^'ive,  n     ' ■  '•:*  hy  a 

You  bulJly  :>liuw  thui  ihay 

4nd  H'oik  l>y  means  us 

De  pleased  your  puliikt  U>  i 
I'm  old  enough  and  can  rattcif  i 
There  are  (piucLs  of  all  suit* ,  la  t/gtli 
hypocrites,  cnrpincks,  laH-jobbcts,  unt  j 

The  fmfffy  of  some  of  our   nt-ii^lioii 
thought  it  beneath  the  public  c*n  to 
reward  the  improvement  of  thou  owa  I 

ir  a  man  succeeds  in  any  ittraip 
denook  with  ncvci  so  much 
shall  voui'h  him  a  pottticuttt,  and  ( 
for  deep  cnninvaoiY  ;  for  give  aay  1 
he  shall  be  thou^'ht  a  wi»c  man, 

Tl  would  be  ait  everltstinp  rrprnacb 
should  such  men  overturn  ao  c^tshltsT 
by  the  wisest  laws,  lud  sup^mitvd  by  that 

Moie  true  fivUtifal  witilnm  nay  la  ha 
this  (injile  book  u(  proverbs,  Ihtta  (i«^t 
Machiivcls.  '^^ 
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ich  makes  the  potilicun  wise, 

igh  aJI  things  with  his  half-shut  eyei, 

ipours  to  the  baron's  brain 

n»,  the  radiant  lock  to  ^in.        P«f«. 

alike  the  politic  and  wise, 

•  thing*,  with  circumtpectire  eyes  -, 
lir  looct  nngasrded  hoars  they  take, 
mnailin  are  wise,  bat  others  weak. 

Id. 
s*  hath  been  most  pstilicfy  employed  in 
uMe  amis  nith  which  slie  subdued  you. 

/</. 
1  couDseU  and  dark  ;xi<ilio.  Id. 

by  any  means  unfit  that  a  judge  should 
a  counril,  mIiIcH  was  to  pmerve  the 
rrcigns,  but  where  no  party  politict  pre- 
here,  in  fact,  the  judge  was  under  the 
I  eiecntive  government,  and  instantly 
ty  p/liliei'in.  Canning. 

Lord  Bacon  divides  politics  into 
viz.  the  preservation  of  the  slate,  its 
id  flourishing,  and  in  enlargement. 
two,  he  informs  U!,  various  au- 
Dreated,  but  the  last  has  never  been 
id  be  has  given  a  specimen  of  an 
ply  the  want. 

L  EcONOiiY.  It  has  been  said  to 
t]ie  limes  upon  which  we  are  justi- 
ing  many  hopes  of  the  future  im- 
>f  our  race,  that  so  considerable  a 
Sitioobas  been  excited  to  the  subject 
■ODomy.  This  science  has  been  ex- 
^icathigh  road  to  public  and  private 
n  which  '  no  groping,  no  perplexing 
hopeless,  thankless  toil  is  required ; 
I  difficulties  are  overcome ;  all  that 

•  done  is,  wc  are  lold,  to  remove  the 
lich  conceal  that  road  from  the  %iew 
a  are  less  fortunate  than  nunetvct.' 
rtaioly  been  brought  to  believe  that 
oomisU  have  funiished  many  useful 
c  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
tat  ihey  have  exidored  various  causes 
onner  plans  of  improvement  have 
i  ',  ana  achieved  the  destruction  of 
I  systems  of  political  and  commercial 
O  which  we  nave  no  desire  to  return, 
tlhem  credit  for  diligence  of  research 
in  io  the  fiicc  of  timse  numerous  and 
rties,  which,  under  all  esl:iblishe<l  «y»- 
erested  in  the  perpetuation  of  abuses. 
t  at  their  hardihood  in  venlurine  to 
;ir  inheritance  the  pnlension^  of  ili4 
•ctibiliticians;  and  this  chiefly  from 
M  wilh  whicli  nil  the  laic  ill^cuvcrir^ 
ial  science  have  been  receivwi  and 

•  llic  foci  u,  when  the  name  of  tlie 


ki  Uaivage  uf  oo«  of  their  boastful  ad- 
fill*  only  have  they  pointe<l  out  thctc 
I,  but.  (e*rln«ly  hrating  lh«  prrjndirrs 
iDt  sod  vulgar,  tbey  have  hrnucht  to 
dr  by  whirh  that  evil  may  he  averird. 
tnry  are  of  opinion  lltiit  ihe  jj^rfrriihi. 
wcies  is  a  mere  vtxion,  slthnngh  bright 
iag  to  dwrll  upon,  thry  have,  at  all 
ami  a  plan  by  which  a  lar|;f  nddition 
naaediattly  lie  miule  tn  human  riappincss. 
ill  ullimaiely  raise  titt:  »pn-ies  lo  a  ktale 
rvmt^tnp  lo  thg  prriretihiliitt  wllich  has 
t.' — Wnlmin$ltr  lUtitte,  No.  VII. 

XVIl. 


late  Mr.  Ricaido  is  excluaea.  these  writers 
scarcely  attempt  to  adducf.  e\ihi\  .<  home  or 
abrcid,  that  of  a  single  dUcovertr  in  political  eco- 
nomy ;  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  those  able 
men  amongst  them  who  have  abjured  any  such 
distinction  ;  and  the  chief  advantages,  as  yet, 
which  have  occurred  to  the  public  from  the  dis- 
cussions connected  with  it,  ar.  rather  to  be  found 
in  what  has  been  exploded  tha',  in  any  thing  tbey 
have  e^itablislied. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  lias  v»ell  said — '  There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  political  and  economical 
sciences  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  inasmuch 
a.s  it  serves  to  show  the  superior  necessity  and 
importance  of  general  instruction  in  their  princi- 
ples. The  peculiarity  in  question  originates  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  politician  or  economist 
being  extremely  apt  to  be  influenced  by  tr.htr 
considerations  than  a  regard  to  the  inleresls  of 
irulli  and  the  public  welfare.  The  cultivators  of 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  can  very 
rarely  have  amy  motive  to  bias  their  judgments, 
or  to  induce  them  to  conceal  or  pervert  the  truth. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  discuss 
political  or  economical  questions.  Every  abuse, 
and  every  vicious  and  unjust  institution  and  re- 
gulation, operates  as  a  hountv  on  the  producliun 
of  false  tlieories;  for,  though  injurious  to  tlie 
public,  they  are  almost  always  productive  o/ 
advantage  lo  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  in- 
dividuals, who,  to  preserve  this  advantage,  enlis'. 
a  portion  of  the  press  into  iheir  service,  and  la- 
bor, by  meand  of  perverted  and  fallacious  stale- 
meats,  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the  abuse 
is  really  benelicial  to  tliem,  and  that  tbey  are  in- 
terested in  it^  supi>ort.  These  attempts  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  or  lo  make  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  be  viewed  as  national  bene- 
fits, have  very  ofien  been  attended  with  complc'ie 
success.  And  lher«  are  plainly  no  means  oi  ob- 
viating this  evil,  of  correcting  what  is  really  dis- 
advantageous in  the  influence  of  the  press,  and  of 
preventing  the  public  from  being  misled  by  the 
specious  sophistry  of  those  whose  interest  and 
object  it  is  to  delude  thriii,  except  by  making 
them  generally  acquainted  with  llie  elementary 
and  fundamental  truths  of  this  science  .... 
Ignorance  is  the  impure  and  muddy  fountain 
wlience  nine-tenths  of  the  vice,  misery,  aii<! 
crime,  lo  be  found  in  the  world  are  really  de- 
riveil.  Make  the  body  of  the  people  once  fully 
a«vare  of  the  circumstances  which  really  deUr- 
miiie  their  condition,  and  you  may  be  assured 
th»t  un  immense  majority  \«ill  endeavour  to  lurt 
llmt  knowlcd-/c  to  good  account.* 

Ilin  wc  fully  believe ;  but  for  the  very  reasons 
here  ajhi^ined,  i.  c.  the  bounties  tliat  so  quickly 
arise  for  the  '  product  ion  of  false  thcoric*,'  fcc; 
ssliy,  we  nsk,  arc  our  modem  in»ejiigaior»  of 
this  science  so  prone  lo  thtiiiief  and  why  can 
they  not  content  Ihcmsclve-s,  in  common  with  the 
K-M  prumuters  uf  mxiiv  oilier  valuable  sciences, 
with  recording  -  -  •  nts,  for  awhile,  and 
rollc<,iing  well  i<  ? 

Ijmking  iTiU,  ...,,,  ...  ,:  works  we  slumbU  at 
the  threshold,  and  ran  find  no  two  accredited 
wrilrrs  asreetl  in  a  definition  of  the  chief  terms 
of  this  so-named  science,  having  its  fuunda- 
tioa,  according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  and  the  Wcstp 
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minster  Review,  in  tlie  '  Enquiry  into  llie  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  by  Dr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Malthus  tells  us,  that  by  wealth  is 
to  be  understood  all  '  these  miUeri'it  objccla 
which  are  nccessar), useful,  or  airreeable  to  man,' 
lo  which  Mr.  M'CuIIqcIi  very  souudly  objects, 
observing  that  this  definition  is  too  comprehen- 
sive, as  i(  would  include  such  material  products 
as  atmospheric  air,  and  tlie  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  are  highly  u.scful  and  agreeable,  yet,  by 
universal  consent,  arc  excluded  from  the  inves- 
tigations of  political  economy :  he  propose.'!, 
therefore,  lo  limit  the  definition  of  wealth  lo 
those  objects  alone  which  have  exchanj;:eable 
value,  and  it  will  then  stand  thus,  '  those  male- 
rial  products  which  have  exchangeable  value, 
and  which  are  either  necessary,  iiscfiil,  or  agree- 
able lo  man.' 

lliis  wriler  is  vcrip'  tenacious  of  the  propriety 
of  confining  the  definilion  of  wealth  lo  material 
objects.  Having  observed  that  some  economists 
had  considered  wealth  as  synonymous  wiih  all 
that  man  desires  as  useful  and  agreeable  to  him, 
he  adds,  '  Hut  if  political  economy  were  to  em- 
brace a  discussion  of  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  all  thai  is  useful  and  agreeable,  it 
would  include  within  itself  every  other  science ; 
and  the  best  Encyclopicdia  would  really  be  the 
best  treatise  on  political  economy,  (iood  health 
is  useful  and  delightful ;  and,  therefore,  on  this 
hypoiliesis,  the  science  of  wealth  ought  to  com- 
prehend ilie  science  of  medicine.  Civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  are  highly  useful,  and,  therefore, 
the  science  of  wealth  mu.st  coirprehtnd  the 
science  of  politics.  Good  acting  is  agreeable, 
and  therefore,  to  be  complete,  the  science  of 
wealth  must  embrace  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  histrionic  art,  and  so  on.  ^uch 
definitions  are  worse  than  useless.  They  can 
have  no  effect  but  lo  generate  confused  and  per- 
plexed notions  respecting  the  objects  and  liinils 
of  the  science,  and  to  prevent  the  student  ever 
acquiring  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  naliire 
of  the  enquiries  in  which  he  is  engaged.' 

Political  economy  we  are  therefore  told,  in  the 
latest  and  best  publication  of  our  author,  has  for 
its  object  to  point  out  '  tht  means  hy  which  the 
induxtry  of  man  may  lie  rftttlerfd  mait  productive 
of  those  necessaries,  coir.forts,  and  enjoyments 
which  constitute  wealth,'  a  definition  lo  which 
we  sec  no  fair  objection.  But  when  this  gentle- 
man aAenvards  proceeds  to  insist  that  labor  is  the 
only  source  of  wealth,  we  are  once  more  startled. 
'  Independently  of  labor,'  he  says  truly,  '  matter 
is  rarely  of  any  use  whatever,  and  (but  this  we 
dispute)  is  never  of  any  value.  Place  us  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,'  he  adds,  '  or  in  an  orchard,  and 
we  shall  infallibly  perish  either  of  thirst  or  hun- 
ger, if  we  do  not,  by  an  effort  of  industry,  raise 
the  water  to  our  lips,  or  pluck  the  fruit  from  the 
parent  tree.' 

This  last  specimen  of  industry  b  certainly 
needful  in  the  situation  described, and  something 
rather  more  properly  lo  be  termed  'lal>or'  in 
most  others ;  but  if  our  good  mother  earth  had 
not  been  previously  the  source  of  the  apples,  and 
the  channel  of  the  water,  we  should  like  to  know 
to  what  effect  these  extraordinary  exertions  would 
Be  made?     If  labor  be,  in  strict  philosophy,  the 


only  source  of  wealth,  then  it  might  he  {imlMal, 
as  it  has  been  well  observed,  *  without  tiie 
lance  of  land ;'  and 

Dipping  buckeu  into  empty  wells 
Might  by  some  liappy  'discovery"  be  no  longer 
connected  with 

— Growing  old  in  dnwio;  oothiog  op, 

We  must  be  pardoned,  indeed,  for  tddi«^ 
that  these  lines  would  form  a  happy  descnpot 
definition  of  the  chief  employment  oa  this  ta^ 
road  to  happiness,  if  this  doctii.<e  be  true- 
More  seriously — we  fully  adopt  the  seiiliiaeta 
of  the  Ijuarterly  Reviewer  on  this  notable  in». 
Iralion  of  Mr.  M'Culloch's.  '  It  b  otcuwy' 
lo  exert  much  more  labor  than  the  effort  rf 
duslry  here  described  to  obliiin  tin;  n»e  of 
ood  gold  ;  but  to  say  that  huniari  labor 
sole  source  of  these  metals  would  nudfl 
most  strange  and  useless  perven>ioo  of 
As  well  might  we  mv,  when  two  men 
oper.iting  iu  carrying  a  log  i>f  wood,  wki 
too  heavy  for  either  u(  tJiem  se[>arately, 
was  the  sole  carrier,  because,  without  tis» 
of  industry  made  by  him,  the  log  might  kn«» 
inained  unmoved  and  useless.  We  tottUf  ^ 
approve  of  such  futile  and  unnecessary 
at  simplification.  We  are  ilisposed  to 
labor  as  a  most  essential  source  of  weallk;  hi 
knowing,  with  Adam  Smith,  the  absolute  ■■» 
sity  of  the  co-opcntion  of  land  to  giveat^ 
clothing,  lodging, &c.  tLC.ne  see  no  kin4tfi» 
son  why  we  should  not  ucknowle<lgr,  witt  ta 
what  is  so  obf  iously  true,  that  Iwlh  h^  Itl 
and  labor  are  sources  of  weath.' 

As  Dr.  Adiun  Smith's  book  will  be  m>.t» 
to  most  of  our  readers,  we  will  firsi 
aid  of  the  above  writer,  glance  at  tin-  n  ' 
ciples  which  characterise  the  modero  •drtiaif 
political  economy,  and  which  are  cco^M 
improvements  on  Dr  Smith's  theory :  lIlM  *■ 
lend  lo  Mr.  Mill's  exhibition  of  the' '  Elortf 
of  the  science;  and  fiirally,  to  its  hiftacrtM 
the  earliest  periods,  marking  its  chief  ems  ^^ 
Mr.  .M'CulIoch. 

The  mom  principles  of  the  new  icboolaifll 
three  following: — 

1.   I1iut  the  quantity  of  Inbor  worM  V 
commodities  is  the  sole 
changeable  value 

,2.  I'hal  demand  and  supply  liave  «• 
price  ami  value,  cxcqit  in  case*  of  moaif)^ 
and  for  a  short  period. 

3.  That  the  difficulty  of 
to  land  IS  the  regulator  of 
»io«  of  the  cause  slated   by  i  n    .'•iiuih.T 
tlie  relative  abundance  and  coiniietiuoa  of  < 

Certainly,   of    whatever    oUier 
chanireahle  value  may  be  com|ieM4«  I 
vorked  up  in  it  inusi  .ii  nil   lim^s  b« 


sole  regulator  of  tfanr  «■ 


u» 
influentiai.     It   woul< 
lo  compiiTc  with  it  i. 
value  occisiotied  by  any  v 
is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  In 
thougti  the  labor  worked  ' 
allowed  10  be  beyond  com 
grcdient  of  value,  if  ' 
dicnis,  and  they  are  . 
nature  as  cs>eniinlly  lu  iiux . 


1« 
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lion,  and  dius  operate  powerfully  upon 
•tioi!  or  retardation  of  wealth,  it  would 
etaablfc,  from  »  foolish  desire  of  simplifi- 
not  lo  allow  ihein  ihetr  due  wei?nt. 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  his 
on  the  Component  Parts  of  Price  (B  i. 
esolves  the  price  of  the  great  mass  of 
dities  in  erery  improved  society  into  the 
emenls  of  wages,  prohts,  and  rent.  And 
text  chapter  he  con^idert  natural  price  as 
ip  of  wage<,  prolits,  and  rents,  at  their 
f  and  natural  rales.  There  is  obviously 
J  society,  as  stated  by  this  great  writer, 
DBry  or  natural  rate  of  wa«^  and  pictits ; 
*  not  the  same  with  rents.  On  account 
liiferent  fertility  of  d  liferent  soils  in  the 
>untry,  the  portion  of  the  produce  of  land 
a  resolvable  into  rent  is  extremely  vari- 
JHWtime'i  it  is  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth, 
||Bllies  little  or  nothing; ;  but  if  the  price 
UK)  of  com  be  the  same,  whether  it  b« 
>le  into  more  or  le^  rent,  rent  cannot 
uch  influence  in  determining  its  exchange- 
llu«;  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
tory  reasons  have  been  given  why,  in 
the  cuusei  of  exchangeable  value,  rent 
coiuulered  as  having  but  a  very  small  ef- 
roGlt,  however,  are  still  left,  besides  wages 
'.  And  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
io  or  do  not  influence,  and  if  they  do,  to 
Kleot  they  influence,  the  exchangeable 
f  commodities. 

M  eirly  periods  of  society,  when  labor 
t  concerned  in  production  and  the  returns 
•cdiate,  the  value  of  commodities  so  ob- 
it determined,  as  our  modern  economists 
tf  the  quantity  of  labor  employed  lo  ob- 
■».  But  in  all  stages  of  society  there  are 
OOUDoditiea  which  are  obtained  nearly  in 
■  my. 

M*  enclvsiire,  for  instance,  is  built  from 
b  CO  the  spot,  and  conslnicte<l  in  eight 
JT  fifly  laborers  at  half  a- crown  a-duy. 
closur*,  wlien  completed  and  tit  for  use, 
I  account  of  tlie  very  small  quantity  of 
DOacetned,  be  worth  but  little  more  than 
>r  employed  on  upon  it,  that  is,  4U0  days, 
money,  fifty  pounds.  Now,  if  a  pipe  of 
I  worth,  when  it  is  first  put  into  the  cask, 
this  same  money  or  quantity  of  labor, 
ut  be  kept  two  years  before  it  is  used, 
'  rate  of  profits  be  fifteen  per  cent.,  at  tlie 

00  of  that  time,  it  must  be  sold  at  above 
It*  value  inuxl  lie  above  AM  days  instead 

days  lalKjr,  in  order  that  the  conditions 
nipply  may  \>e  fulfilled.  Thus  two  coin- 
B  have  had  tlie  same  quantity  of  labor 
«d  U|X)n  thfui,  and  yel  the  exchanneable 
f  one  of  them  exci-e«ls  that  of  the  other 
ii.,fiv  ii-r  cent.,  on  account  of  the  very 
,  of  profits  worked  up  in  each. 

1  !;  ti:|.t   much  more  than   two 
^11  n  five  or  seven  years  in 

p.  returns   for   commodities 

:i  China,  reckoning  from 

iir-vi  iidvani-M  were  made, 

icliiiicj  lUlaj '.  1  not  lev*  than  two  or  ihrte 

and   ihe  name  may  be  Mid  of  wwoght 

in  India  after  thr  niw  material  had 


been  brought  from  that  quarter  of  the  glohe  and 
worked  up  in  England.  In  short,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  supply  of  commodities  at  the  same 
period  in  improved  countries,  with  reference  lo 
the  quantity  of  profits,  are  extremely  rarioui; 
but  all  must  be  repaid  m  their  value  when  sold, 
and  though  it  does  not  often  happen  that,  in 
short  periods,  profits  fall  considerably,  yet  in  the 
progress  of  nations  great  changes  must  neces- 
sarily occur;  and,  taking  only  what  really  hap- 
pens, we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  varia- 
tions of  value  ohsiniT  from  profits  are  in  many 
commodities  freqeuntly  more  than  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  that  variations  of  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  are  common.  How  then  can  it  be  asserted 
that  commodities  exchange  with  each  other  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  labor  worked  up  in 
them  1  So  far  as  we  can  trust  this  plain  view  of 
facts  it  seems  notoriously  otherwise. 

These  authors,  however,  contend  that,  '  the 
profits  of  stock  are  only  another  name  for  the 
wases  of  accumulated  labor.'  W'e  have  always 
understood  wages  to  mean  the  remuneration  paid 
for  some  kind  of  human  exertion ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain lliat  the  accumulated  labor  worked  up  in 
machinery,  raw  materials,  or  any  other  speriei 
of  capital,  is  just  of  the  same  nature  as  immedi- 
ate labor,  and  paid  for  exactly  in  the  same  way: 
but  the  profits  both  upon  the  accumulated  labor 
and  the  direct  labor  are  totally  a  diflerent  kind 
of  thing.  Un  this  point  Adam  Smith  well  ob- 
serves, *  the  profit.s  of  stock,  it  may  perliaps  be 
thoii;;ht,  arc  only  a  diflerent  name  fur  the  wa^s 
of  a  particular  sort  of  labor,  tlie  labor  of  inspec- 
tion and  direction.  They  are,  however,  altoge- 
ther different,  are  regulated  by  quite  diflferent 
principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  tlie  quan- 
tity, hardship,  and  ingenuity,  of  this  5up|>osed 
labor  of  inspection  and  direction.' 

But  Mr.  SrCulloch  seems  to  intimate  that  he 
considers  the  eUect  of  capital  employed  to  keep  a 
cask  of  wine  till  it  is  fit  for  drinking  is  to  set  in 
motion  the  agency  of  nature,  or  the  processes 
winch  she  carries  on  in  the  casks,  instead  of  the 
agency,  or  labor  of  men.  (See  article  Political 
Vjn>>oit\,Enfiiclopfdia  Brilanniru,  SvpplcmcNt.) 
This,  however,  is  utterly  to  confound  the  most 
obvious  distinctions.  The  assistance  of  nature 
to  i;i»e  this  kind  of  improvement  to  wine  is  at 
the  command  of  every  one  who  has  capital,  and 
therefore  requires  no  wasp-s  ;  in  this  case  nature 
gives  her  labor  grans.  I'his  is  quite  clear,  lie- 
cause  the  increased  value  which  the  wine  ac- 
quires IS  in  no  ilcgree  pro|>ortiont'd  lo  the  etti- 
ciency  of  her  workmanship:  all  wine  kept  for 
two  year*  must  l>e  paid  lor  iil  the  same  price, 
whuihi-r  It  improveil  by  keeping  or  not.  In  no 
view  of  the  sviiiject,  therefore,  is  ihire  the  ^lll;htcst 
ground  for  tiiiifdiiu^ltng  the  profits  uf  sl<.»ck  with 
the  wages  of  labor:  yet,  without  this  strange 
anri  mo<t  uncalled  (t>r  nii'iiuiiiii'r,  how  i«  it  (k»- 
sible  to  say  tliat  c(imiiio<lilii-s  cNchaiige  with  each 
other  nearly  according  to  the  quantity  of  labor 
worked  up  in  them.  l.arga  concessions  anil 
(oodiflcations  wcic,  in  consequence,  rrneatedly 
made  on  this  {Kunt  by  Mr.  Iticaidn.  and  which, 
tliough  not  suflicieni  to  meet  th<  '  '  '  the 
case,  are   suflicient   lo  dc-itri>y    <!  >on 

lliat  the  prudut'ls  of  tlie  same  quui,...,  ,..,   ,.iUof 
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in  the  same  country,  always  remain  llie  same  in 
value.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  work  he  sajs, 
'  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  remark  that  I  have 
not  said,  because  one  commodity  lias  so  much 
labor  bestowed  upon  il  as  will  cost  £lOOO,  and 
another  so  much  as  will  cost  £2000,  that,  there- 
fore, one  would  be  of  the  value  of  £1000  and 
the  other  of  the  value  of  £J000 ;  but  I  have 
said  that,  their  value  will  be  to  eadi  oilier 
as  two  to  one,  and  that  in  these  proportions 
ihey  will  be  exchanged.  It  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  whether  one  of  these 
commodities  sells  for  £l  100  and  the  other  for 
£J200;  or  one  for  £1500  and  the  other  for  3000 ; 
into  that  question  I  do  not  at  present  enquire. 
I  affirm  only,  that  their  relative  values  will  be 
governed  by  the  relative  quantities  of  labor 
bestowed  on  their  production.' — (c.i.  p.  46.) 

<Jn  this  assumption  the  whole  of  the  calcula- 
tions and  reasonings  throughout  the  remaining 
part  of  the  work  is  founded  ;  although,  in  two 
sections  of  the  first  chapter  expressly  devoted 
to  the  subject,  it  is  allowed,  tliat  the  principle 
that  the  quantity  of  labor  bestowed  on  com- 
modities regulates  their  relative  value  is  con- 
siderably modified  by  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  by  the  unequal  rapidity  of 
the  returns  of  capital. 

A  second  new  principle  of  the  modem  school 
is,  that  demand  and  supply  have  no  influence  on 
price  and  value,  except  in  cases  of  monopoly,  or 
for  short  periods  of  time. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  M'CuUoch  is  very  de- 
cided, having  referred  to  Adam  Smith  on  the 
general  equality  of  wages  and  profits,  he  says, 
'  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  wages  and  pro- 
fits once  established,  il  is  easy  to  show  that  va- 
riations in  the  demand  and  supply  of  commodi- 
ties can  exert  no  lasting  influence  on  price.  It 
is  the  cost  of  production,  denominated  by  Smith 
and  the  marquis  Oarnier  necessary  or  natural 
price,  which  is  the  permanent  and  ultimate  regu- 
.fltor  of  the  exchangeable  value  or  price  of  every 
commodity  which  is  not  subjected  to  a  mono- 
poly, and  which  may  be  indefinitely  increased  in 
quality  by  the  application  of  fresh  capital  and 
labor  to  its  production.' 

We  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  natural  prices 
of  commodities  are  determined  by  the  natural 
costs  of  production,  according  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  as  used  by  Adam  Smith,  or  even 
after  we  have  excluded  the  eflects  of  rents  :  but, 
as  profits  will  still  remain  a  component  part  of 
price,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  we  can 
exclude  demand  and  supply  from  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  exchangeable  value,  to  show  that  they 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  natural  rate  of  pro- 
fiii.  Dr.  Smith,  in  using  ihe  term  natural  rate 
of  wages  and  profits,  says,  that  he  means  by  it 
'  the  ordinary  or  average  rate  which  is  found  in 
every  society  or  neichbourhood,  and  which  is 
regulated  partly  by  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  society,  their  riches  or  poverty ;  their  ad- 
vancing, stationary,  or  declining  conditions;  and 
partly  by  the  particular  nature  of  each  employ- 
ment." An  average  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  suSicienI  or  more  than 
siiflScient  to  determine  this  ordinary  rate  of  pro- 
fits.    But  it  is  a  matter  nf  universal  notoriety 


tlial,  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  towardt  woiltk, 
considerable  fluctuations  take  place  in  iheialeof 
profits  for  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  years  togeth* 
out  of  100  or  200 ;  and  the  qucstioa  is,  lo  wiot 
cause  these  fluctuations  are  to  be  Bssignad. 

And  upon  this  point  Mr.  Kicardo  has  estab- 
lished a  most  useful  and  important  truth,  it 
that  profits  are  determined  by  the  pro[iortiO(i  li 
the  whole  produce  which  goes  to  labor.  It  ■ 
indeed,  a  direct  corollary  from  the  propo^ilm), 
that  the  value  of  commodities  is  resolvable  mtt 
wages  and  profits ;  but  its  simplicity  and  op* 
parent  obviousness  do  not  detract  from  its  ulili^. 
It  is,  however,  only  one  important  step  in  tit 
theory  of  profits,  which  cannot  be  cou 
we  have  ascertained  the  cause  which, 
circumstances,  rei^lates  this  proportion  ui^ 
whole  produce  which  goes  lo  labor  imi 
and  accumulated. 

Into  these  we  cannot  go  minutely  ;  but  iti 
be  found  tliat  the  specific  rc;ison  which 
a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  prodi 
a  given  quantity  of  labor  to  go  to  labor, 
fall  or  rise  in  the  value  of  the  whole  prodi 
such  labor  resulting  from  the  temporary 
dinary  state  of  the  supply,  compared  m 
demand.     If  wc  refer  to  the  value  of  Ihe 
produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  labor,  tbM 
position  is  true,  whatever  may  be  the  v 
in  the  productiveness  of  labor;  but,   if 
considering  ihe  value  of  a  given  quantity 
duce  as  determining  profiLs,  we  must  rdiK 
state  of  the  demand  and  supply,  while 
ducliveness  of  labor  remains  ihe  same 
a  familiar  case :  if  cottons  fall  in  vai\ 
abundant  supply,  not  occasioned  by 
machinery,  will  not  a  larger  proportion 
produce   of  the  same  quantity   of  sccuf 
and  immediate  labor  be  necessary  lo 
labor?  and  will  not  a  smaller  proporti 
for  profits,  althoUKh,  instead  of  an  i 
inand  for  labor,  the  capitalist  will   neitlMr 
the  power  nor  the  will  lo  employ  to 
before  ?     On  the  other  hand,  if  cottflot  li 
value  from  a  diminished  supply,  not 
by  the  diminished  productiveness  of  Uhen, 
not  a  smaller  proportion  nf  the   ptodoc* 
same  quantity   oi  accumulated  and   im 
labor  go  to  repay  that  lalior :  and   will 
lariger  {iroportion  of  the  produce  be  left  fw 
although,  instead  of  a  diminished  di 
labor,  the  capitalists  will  luve  both  Ih* 
and  ihe  will  lo  employ  more  labor '     Il 
therefore,  that  in  these  cases  of  varv'ing 
il  is  specifically  the  varying  stale  of  iji« 
compared  with  the  supply  .  : 
productiveness  of  labor  rci  ■•at, 

delcnnines  them.     And  ii  oil 

the  ordinary  state  of  profit 
portion  of  the  produce  whii,,  ^„ 
advances  of  accumulatrd  and  immcdilto 
necessary  to  o<<Uin  it,  is  detennined  by 
dinary  stale  of  the  demand  compared 
supply  of  such  pnxluce. 

The  third  important principlewhichl 
distinguishes  the   new  school  of  polU 
nomy  is,  that  the  difliculty  of  pioductiool 
case  of  land  is  ihe  regulator   of  proAo,  I 
entire  exclusion  of  the  cause  Mtmti  by  i 
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tamely,  the  relative  abundance  and  com- 
of  capital. 

Smith,'  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  '  was  of 
that  the  rale  of  profit  varied  inversely  as 
lint  of  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
rays  greatest  where  capital  was  leajt 
It,  and  lowest  where  capital  was  the  most 
It.  He  supposed  that,  according  as 
increased,  the  principle  of  competition 
itiroulate  capitalists  to  endeavour  to  en- 
in  the  employment  of  each  other,  nnd 
liutheTance  of  this  object,  they  would  he 

to  offer  their  gx>od5  at  a  lower  price, 
ive  higher  wages  to  their  workmen.  This 
Its  long  universally  assented  to.  It  has 
poused  by  M.M.  Say,  Sismondi,  and 
by  the  marquis  de  Ciamier,  and,  with 
odifications,  by  Mr.  Malthus.  But,  not- 
ding  the  deference  due  to  these  authori- 
i  easy  to  see  that  the  principle  of  com- 
could  never  ue  productive  of  a  general 
the   rate   of  profit.      t)ompeti(ion   will 

any  one  individual  from  obtaining  a 
Ue  of  profit  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  no 
I  My  that  competition  diminishes  the 
iveness  of  industry,  and  it  is  on  this  that 
of  profit  must  always  depend.  The  fall 
f,  which  invariably  takes  place  as  society 
I,  and  population  becomes  denser,  is  not 
o  competition,  but  to  a  very  different 
'  to  a  diminution  of  the  power  to  em- 
lital  with  advantage,  resulting  either  from 
lae  in  the  fertility  in  the  soil  which  must 
n  into  cultivation  in  the  progress  of 
or  from  an  increase  of  taxation.' 
«,"  remarks  the  (iuartcrly  Reviewer,  "  the 

of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
mt properly  understood.  It  i.s  quite 
rom  the  context  of  the  pa.ssage  referre<l 

he  never  meant  to  state  generally,  that 
of  profit  varies  inversely  as  the  amount 
•I,  without  any  reference  to  the  diffi- 
r  facility  of  finding  employment  for  it, 
rould  be  saying  that  England  must  have 
irofiu  than  Holland,  on  account  of  the 
luantity  of  capital  employed  in  England, 
llie  rate  of  profiu  in  any  country  whose 
ITM  increasing  must  go  on  falling  regu- 
mI  be  always  lower  at  every  subsequent 

whether  new  channels  of  trade,  and 
roduclive  means  of  employing  capital, 
«ned  to  her  or  not.  What  Adam  Smith 
thin  fb.  ii.  c.  iv.),  '  M  capitals  increase 
country  the  profits  which  can  be  made 
>k>yiDg  them  neceisarily  diminish.  It 
■  gradually  more  and  more  difficult  lo 
thin  the  country  a  profitable  method  of 
ing  any  new  capital.  There  arises  in 
lencc  a  competition  between  different 
,  the  owner  of  one  endeavouring  lo  get 
ion  of  that  employment  which  is  occn- 
'  another.'  This  very  distinctly  implies, 
rely  absolute  amount  of  capital,  hut  re- 
liiiculty  of  finding  profitable  employment 

Abundance  and  competition,  indeed, 
have  a  relative  sisnificalion ;  and,  by  the 
noe  and  competition  of  capital,  Adam 
>trviously  means  an  increase  in  the  shar* 
'ABDual  orodure.  waicn.  as  <Mon  *»  " 


comes  from  the  cTound,  or  from  the  bands  of 
the  productive  laborers,  is  destined  for  replacing 
a  capital.'  But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  whenever 
tliis  share  increases,  profits  must  fiill." 

Competition  certainly  cannot  diminish  the 
productiveness  of  industry ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  on  this  that  the  rate  of  profit 
must  always  depend.  '  Tlie  rate  of  profits 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce which  goes  to  replace  the  advances;  but 
this  proportion  may  obviously  be  the  same  when 
the  productiveness  of  industry  is  very  different.' 
If  the  prices  of  calicoes  fall,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that,  while  the  workman  continues  to  earn  the 
same  money  wages,  he  will  obtain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  calicoes  produced  by  him.  "This 
does  not  imply  an  increased  demand  for  labor, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  does  not  imply 
an  increased  value  of  labor.  Measured  in 
money,  the  value  of  which  for  short  periods  u 
considered  as  being  steady,  labor  remains  of 
exactly  the  same  value  as  before,  and  the  .'iiidi- 
tional  quantity  of  calicoes  earned  by  the  work- 
man is  exclusively  owing  to  the  fall  in  their 
money  price.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  calicoes  rise  in  money  price, 
the  workman  must  necessarily  earn  a  smaller 
proportion  of  what  he  produces;  but  this,  so  far 
from  implying  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
labor,  implies,  on  the  part  of  the  capiLilist,  both 
the  power  and  will  to  employ  more  than  before. 
Nor  does  it  imply  a  diminished  value  of  labor. 
Measured  in  the  steady  article  of  metallic 
money,  labor  ha»  continued  exactly  of  the  same 
value  ;  and ,  though  the  workman  earns  a  smaller 
quantity  of  calicoes,  yet  this  is  exclusively 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  calicoc-s  while 
the  price  of  his  labor  has  remained  the  isame. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  occurring  all  around 
us  every  day  of  our  lives ;  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  political  economist  who  would  ven- 
ture to  say,  that,  in  tliese  imlividual  cases,  the 
variations  of  profits,  arising  from  wages  absorb- 
ing a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce, were  occasioned  by  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  labor,  instead  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  ilie 
value  of  the  produce.  But,  in  reality,  the  prin- 
ciple is  as  applicable  generally  as  it  is  individu- 
ally, and  will  be  found  to  be  true  fur  periods  of 
considerable  length,  as  well  as  for  those  short 
periods  during  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  metallic  money  as  practically  of  tlie 
same  value.  If  the  competition  of  capital  in 
any  particular  department  of  induitry  may  w 
lower  the  v;ilue  of  ihe  produce  as  to  occasion  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  produce  to  be  paid  to 
the  laborer,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  tlie 
competition  of  increasing  capital  in  all  deport- 
ments should  not  so  lower  the  value  of  the  mass 
of  commodities,  compared  with  labor,  as  to 
award  generally  a  larger  pro[>ortion  of  what  is 
divided  between  the  laborers  and  the  capilalisU 
If)  ilie  laborers,  and  thus  occasion  a  general  fiill 
on  profits. 

It  appears  lo  us  that  in  denying  the  effects  of 
the  relative  (-uin{ieiition  of  capital  on  profit*, 
and  referring  exclusively  lo  the  relative  prodnc*- 
iveness  of  labor,  the  friends  of  the  new  school 
hate  rejected  •>  principle  which  will  account  for 
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almost  every  variation  of  profiU  whicli  caii  pos- 
sibly occur,  iind  li.ive  endeavoured  to  substitute 
another,  \vhi(.'li  will  only  account  for  one  class  of 
cases,  and  thoie  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may 
tot  occur  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  centuries. 

On  the  whole  the  real  difference  between  the 
tew  system  and  that  of  Dr.  Smith  may,  we  are 
nclined  to  think,  be  still  further  concentrated  ; 
«nd  tliat  it  will  not  be  incorrect  to  state  that  all 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  former  directly  and 
necessarily  flow  from  the  first  of  the  new  princi- 
ples above  adverted  to,  namely,  that  I  lie  ex- 
changeable value  of  coramoduies  is  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  labor  worked  up  in  them. 
Ileoce  it  would  follow,  directly  and  necessarily, 
that  neither  the  demand  compared  with  the  sup- 
ply, nor  the  relative  abundance  and  competition 
of  capital,  can  have  mure  than  a  mere  temporary 
eficct  on  values  and  profits. 

Mr.  Mill  has  produced  what  he  tenn>i  'a 
school-book  of  political  economy;'  professing 
'  to  detach  the  essential  principles  of  the  science 
from  all  extraneous  topics,  to  state  the  proposi- 
tions clearly  and  in  their  logical  order,  and  to 
subjoin  its  demonstration  to  each.'  '  I  profess,' 
he  adds,  'to  have  made  no  discovery.'  Uis 
work  is  divided  into  four  classes,  devoted  re- 
spectively to  the  consideration  of  production, 
(fistribution,  interchange,  and  consumption. 
Tho.se  who  are  not  aware  of  the  degree  in  which 
classification  has  been  neglected  by  able  writers 
on  tins  ^''ience,  we  should  recommend  to  com- 
pare the  different  orders  followed  by  Mr.  lli- 
cardo  and  Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  llicardo's  treatise 
contains  thirty-one  chapti-rs.  The  first  and  the 
twentieth  are  on  value ;  the  second,  ibn  twpiily- 
fourth,  and  tliirty-tirit,  on  rent ;  the  fourth  and 
thirtieth  on  price  ;  the  seventh  on  foreign  trade  ; 
the  next  ten  chapters  are  on  taxation  (with  the 
exception  of  one  on  tithes) ;  the  twenty-second 
and  the  iwenty-hfth  take  us  back  to  trade ;  and 
in  the  twenty-ninth  we  are  again  entangled  in 
the  doctrine  of  taxation.  When  subjects  are 
discussed  in  this  manner,  scrap  by  scrap,  how- 
ever sound  or  original  the  writers'  views  may  be, 
there  is  not  one  reader  in  twenty  who  will  not 
be  more  perplexed  than  instructed  by  his  work. 

While  great  merit  belongs  on  the  whole,  as 
we  think,  to  thi:>  work  as  an  elementary  treatise, 
there  are  some  points  on  which  the  writer  has 
chosen  to  resit  his  cause  on  the  most  dubious  and 
circuitous  kind  of  reasoning.  We  instance  the 
following  passage,  which  contains  the  grounds 
on  which  he  assents,  and  calls  for  the  assent  of 
his  readers,  to  Mr.  Malthus's  proposition — lliat 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  species  to  in- 
crease is  such  AS  would  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  double  the  numbers  of  any  society. 

'The  females  of  those  species  of  animals 
whose  period  and  mode  of  gestation  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  female  of  our  own  speci>?s,  and 
which  bring  forth  one  at  a  b.rih,  arc  capable, 
when  placed  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
of  a  birth  every  year,  from  the  lime  when  tlic 
power  of  ])roduciiig  begins  till  the  lime  when  it 
ends,  omitting  one  year  now  and  then,  which,  at 
the  most,  amounts  to  a  very  small  proportion  on 
the  whole.  The  suckling  of  the  infant,  in  the 
case  of  the  female  of  the  human  specie^  if  con- 


tinued more  than  three  inontiis,  luu  a  Kndencr 
to  posl[>one  the  epoch  of  conception  beyond  Im 
period  of  a  year.     This,  it  is  to  be  observrO,  m 
the  only  physiological  peculiarity  which  autiio. 
rises  an  inference  of  any  difference  in  ihe  fre- 
quency of  the  births  in  ihe  case  of  the  fenul*  W 
the   human   species,    and    that    of   ihote  otht 
species  to  which  we  have  n^erred.     To  im^ 
correctly,  we  should  make  an  all" 
peculiarity.    Let  such  ample  all< 
a.s  will  include  all  interruptions;  lui   u,  ^i  is. 
one  birth  in  two  years  is  natural  to  the  hmtit  ^ 
the  human  species.     In   Europe,  to  wliitii  «i 
may  at    present  confine  our  observatiooi,  Iti 
period  of  childbearing  in  women  extendi  6«a 
sixteen  or  seventeen  to  forty-five  yt*ti  of  ^ 
Let  us  make  still  more  allowanct.  an'l  !^t  •so- 
tends  only  from  twenty  to  forty  h 

that  period,  at  the  great  allow. u  la 

to  one  birth,  there  is  time  for  ten  birlLs  rm 
may  be  regarded  as  not  more  than  thr  nuakt 
natural   to   the    female  of  the    ! 
Under   favorable   circumstance- 
among  children  is  very  small.     .Mum  , 
the  children  of  very  poor  people  is  u- 
from  want  of  necessary  means  of  heali 
Ihe  children  of  people    in  easy   ciri. 
who  know  and  practise  the  rules  for  ■■ 
vation  of  health,  the  mortality  is  small 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  under  more  s)e 
of  managing  the  food,  and  clotli 
cxerci.se,  and  education  of  ch;: 
mortality  would  be  greatly  dimmuiial. 

'  Wc  may  conclude,  lliereforc,  that  in  ika 
favoralile  circumstances,  ten  births  are  iWa 
sure  of  fecundity  in  the  female  of  the  !■ 
species;  and  lli.)l,  of  the  children  bom,  a ■ 
proportion  would  die  before  the  age  of  aMi 
For  occasional  instances  of  baricunen,  aA 
tliis  small  degree  of  mortality,  let  us  makia 
more  than  the  necessary  allo»ance,  a  «UiMi 
of  one-half,  and   say,   that  every   humaa  f 
united  at  an  early  age,  commanding  a  Ui 
ply  of  every  thing  necessary  for  physical  *^ 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  opprcsBTt 
and  sufficiently  skiUeil  to  make  the  bat 
their  circumstances  for  preventins  di 
mortality  among  themselves  and  their 
will,  one  with  another,   rear  five 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  needless  to  exhibit 
curate   calculation,    to    sliow    ih^l 
would  double  itself  in  soiii>-  >i..-t.  > : 
years.    It  is  evident,  nt  oii'  louU 

bleitselfin  a  small  number":  )>  )l 

Mr.  Mill  (airly  admits,  at  tlie  sun*  Uoi 
'  the  statements,  respecting  the  nleof , 
in  different  countries,  w  ill  b«  fottl>4  C«  W  t^ 
suppositions    with    res|iect    to  inaucn  irf  k* 
upon  the  conformity  of  which  tuppt 
any  real  matters  of  fact  wc  eu>  ttara  bo 
or  statements  of  fact  of  sucli  a  oatan  i 
nothing  with  regard  to  Ihe  pointo  ia  i 
Hut  see  our  article  I'oimi.»tio«i. 

We  might  queslioii  whether  .Mr.  Mill  I 
cccdpd  in  showing,   thui  the  prvpciiMty 
frugality  is  loo  rare  and  too  frclil*  lu 
the  rapid  accuniulalion  of   vjt'ilil      W 
look  at  the   immense   acx. 
liken  place  in  our  own  C"  -  ^  i<>b 
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in  spile  o(  the  enormous  amount  of 
cs  whi:h  have  lieen  consumed  in 
ttof  the  public,  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  capital  de- 
ls on  individual  frugality,  it  would  increase 
:h  more  rapidly  than  our  author  allows.  We 
li;:ht  further  suggest  that  the  ntc  of  profit  on 
lpit«l  will  not  necessarily  fall,  unless  the  de- 
■nd  for  ihv  employment  of  capital  does  not 
bep  pace  with  the  increase  of  its  dis|>osable 
■ouDt ;  and  that  even  if  profits  should  be  low- 
ed, yet  a  lower  rate  of  profits  on  a  greater 
■oant  of  capital  may  produce  a  larger  fund  for 
vicffs  'hac  1  higher  rate  of  profit  on  a  less  ca- 
bU.  It  IS  therefore  cle.ir  tint  Mr.  Mill  lias 
«••  Inistcil  10  along  line  of  argument,  in  which 
ire  apjiear  to  be  many  weaik  points.  We 
Mild  even  be  disposed  lo  question  what  he 
to  take  for  granted  as  self-evident — that 
(  ftinils  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  labor 
■nd  entirely  on  the  amount  of  the  savings. 
A  wfaieh  IS  saved  may  lie  such  that  it  cannot 
«Dp)«]red  reproductively  with  advantage, 
■beaoemploycil,  it  must  be  capable  of  putting 
notion  industry  which  will  produce  a  value 
tlwn  lis  own.  Now,  what  evidence  is 
every  thing  which  is  saved  is  neces- 
ie  of  being  immediately  employed  in 
idction  of  something  which  will  be  of 
value  f  And,  ifidl  s^ivings  are  not  ca- 
of  being  immediately  so  applied,  is  there 
i»  every  slaee  of  society  a  limit  set  to  the 
cvumulition,  totally  independent  of  the 
y  of  man  to  lay  up  in  store  or  to  con- 

infs  do  Dot  become  capital,  unless  tliey  are 
reprvductirely ;  and  it  is  the  difficulty 
modes  of  so  applying  them,  not  the 
Inclination  of  man   to  spend  all  th.-it  he 
obtain,  tlial  opposes  a  bar  to  the  rapid  accu- 
lon  of  capiutl.      Any    plan,  therefore,   of 
sMiK  tlie  capital  of  a  country  by  an  arti- 
dimiontion   of  the  consumption,  proceeds 
>    luppo^iliou   of    very    dubious    truth, 
■ay,  by  such  means,  diminisli  ihe  amount 
|the  unproductise  consumption  of  the  country, 
jwt  will  not  necessarily  increase  its  produc- 
uinptivn.     The    more   probable  result 
ther  that  the  amount  of  annual  pro- 
ill  be  lessened,  or  that  a  proportion  of 
;luclive  consumption  will    be  shifted 
clam  of  commodities  lo  another.     We 
ore,  not  a  little  surprised  that  Mr.  Mill 
incline'I  lo  look  upon  sumptuary  laws 
in  tlieniselves,    imd   lo  object   lo  I'  em 
y  on  the  grouod  of  the  difficulty  of  carry  log 
iiiUi  I'flect. 

e  piii^iHTity  of  t  country  depends  oo  two 

i-— (he  amount  of  its  annual  consumption. 

Oauequenlly  of  ilt  annual  pro<luciion,  and 

of  Ihe  unproductive  consumption 

U>  the  reproductive.     'Hie  greater  the 

production,  and  lti«  lew  llie  quantily  of 

nich  gives  it,  the  more  rtourishini^'  is  the 

the  country.      Sumptuary   laws,  conii- 

■  political,  not  a  moral  vii-w,  ;issume, 

the  duty  of  the  legislator   lo  diminish 

unprofluclivo  coniumption  ;  in  other  wor.N, 

jjimiois'i   thai  which  the  nappiuess  of  the 


world  requires  should  be  increased.  Tbey  fiir- 
tlier  assume  that  lo  dimmish  the  unproductive 
c  nsumption  is  a  certain  means  of  increasing 
ihc  reproductive.  To  botli  of  these  assumptions 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  doctrine  of  capital,  has  paid  too 
much  deference. 

There  is  another  mode  of  forcing  the  accumu- 
latiun  of  capital,  which  Mr.  Mill  has  suggested, 
and  of  whicD  he  has  examined  the  consequences 
with  more  minuteness  than  it  deserves. 

'  There  b  certainly  one  course  by  which  the  1«»- 
gislalure  might  produce  considerable  effects  upon 
the  arcumulatiun  of  capital ;  because  it  might 
lay  hold  of  any  (Hvlioa  which  it  pleased  of  the 
net  produce  of  tlie  year,  and  convert  it  into  ca- 
pital. VVe  have  only,  therefore,  to  enquire  in 
what  manner  this  could  be  performed,  and  what 
effects  it  would  |iroduce.  The  moile  of  taking 
whatever  portion  it  might  find  expedient  is  ob- 
vious and  simple.  An  income  ta.\  of  ihe  proper 
amount  would  effectually  answer  the  purpose. 

'  The  legislature  might  employ  the  capital 
thus  forcibly  cttated  in  one  or  otner  of  two  ways : 
It  might  lend  it  to  be  employed  by  others ;  or  it 
might  retain  the  employment  in  its  own  liand.-i. 
Tlie  simplest  mode,  perhaps,  would  be,lo  lend  it 
to  tho.se  manuracliirers  and  capitalists  who  might 
apply  for  it,  and  could  give  security  for  the  re- 
payment. The  interest  of  what  was  thus  laid 
out  in  one  year  might  be  employed  as  capital 
the  next.  Every  annual  jiortiou  »ould  thus 
make  com[>ouDd  interest,  and,  so  long  as  the  in- 
terest remained  pretty  high,  would  double  itself 
in  a  small  number  of  years.  If  wages  appeared 
likely  to  fiill,  a  higher  income  tax  noulu  be  ri- 
quired.  If  wages  rose  higher  than  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  most  desirable  condition  of  the 
laborer,  the  income  tax  might  be  reduced.' — 
P.  4.^.  4C. 

Out  author  is  far  from  recommending  this 
plan.  But  we  think  that  he  might  have  gotten  rid  of 
It  much  more  briefly  than  he  does,  (jovemincnt 
might  compel  the  payment  of  the  tax ;  but  it 
could  not  create  facilities  of  employing  what  was 
thus  forcibly  accumulated  in  tiie  production  of 
commodities  of  incn-ased  value ;  and,  unless  such 
facilities  ccm^'lnntly  existcti,  accumulation  nould 
be  of  no  avail.  It  might  depress  and  discourage 
reprodociMe  industry,  but  culd  nut  pi<jiiiole  il. 
On  the  subject  of  value  .Mr.  Mill  follows,  of 
course,  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Kicirdo;  luit  on  thai 
of  the  value  of  moiuif  he  sin.:ularly  contradicts 
the  sentiments  of  his  school. 

'  ll  is  not  difiiculi,'  he  says, '  lo  {wrceivo  tluil 
It  is  the  total  quantity  of  the  inuncy  in  any 
country  which  determines  wliat  portion  of  that 
(luaDtily  shall  exchange  for  a  ccrlaiii  |jorttuii  of 
uie'goods  or  commndities  of  thai  countiy.  If 
we  luppo'ie  thai  all  the  goods  of  the  cnuniry  are 
on  one  side,  all  ilie  nioney  on  tlic  other,  and 
that  tiey  ore  exchanged  at  once  against  one 
anullier,  il  is  obtious  that  one-lenlli,  or  utu-- 
hundrcdlh,  or  any  other  port  of  the  goods,  will 
exchange  agaiU'it  onr-trnih,  or  any  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  miMioy ;  and  that  this  tenth,  Sic, 
will  fie  a  great  quantity  or  small,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  llie  whole  quanlily  of  llie  money 
ill  the  country  is  great  or  small.  If  this  vt^r-r 
the  state  of  the  Cicls,  tbcrcfbcc,  it  is  evident 
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tliat  the  value  of  money  would  depend  wholly 
upon  ihe  qutintity  of  it. 

'  It  will  appear  llial  the  case  is  precisely  the 
same  in  the  actual  stale  of  the  facts.  The  whole 
of  the  goods  df  a  country  are  not  exchanged  at 
once  against  the  whole  of  the  money ;  the  goods 
are  exchanged  in  portions,  often  in  very  small 
portions,  and  at  difi'erent  limes,  during  the 
ourse  of  the  whole  year.  The  same  piece  of 
money  which  is  paid  in  one  exchange  to-day 
may  be  paid  in  another  exchange  lo-morrow. 
•Some  of  the  pietsis  will  be  employed  in  a  grea". 
many  exchanges,  some  in  very  few,  and  some, 
which  happen  to  be  hoarded,  in  nune  al  all. 
There  will,  amid  all  these  varieties,  be  a  certain 
average  number  of  exchanges,  the  same  which, 
if  all  the  pieces  had  performed  an  equal  num- 
1'er,  would  have  been  performed  by  each ;  that 
average  we  may  suppose  to  be  any  number  we 
]>lea.se;  say,  for  example,  ten.  If  each  of  the 
pieces  of  the  money  in  the  country  perfornn  ten 
purchases,  that  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  if 
all  the  pieces  were  multiplied  by  ten,  and  per- 
formed only  one  purchase  each.  The  value  of 
sit  the  goods  in  the  country  is  equal  to  ten  times 
the  value  of  all  the  money  ;  as  each  piece  of  ihe 
money  is  equal  in  value  to  that  wiiich  it  ex- 
changes for,  and  as  it  performs  len  different  ex- 
changes in  a  year." 

He  was  bound  to  have  maintained,  that  the 
value  of  monev  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
labor  employed  in  producing  it.  It  is  perhaps 
of  more  importance  to  remark  that  he  has  not 
proved  the  principle  on  which  he  proceeds.  He 
supposes  the  whole  of  the  money  in  the  country 
(or,  if  each  piece  of  money  performs  ten  ex- 
changes, ten  times  the  whole  of  the  money)  to  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  the  commo<lilie3 
in  it:  and  from  this  supposition  it  will  doubtless 
follow  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
the  value  of  money  will  vary  inversely  as  its 
quantity.  The  truth  of  the  doctrine,  however, 
depends  cntirsly  on  the  accordance  of  the  sup- 
position with  fact ;  and  that  accordance  is  by  no 
means  self-evident.  On  tJie  subject  of  the  rate 
of  profit,  Mr.  Mill  has  given  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  nf  Mr.  Iticardo. 

Wherever  he  treats  of  capital  or  profits  we 
think  this  writer  most  deficient;  generally,  and 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  interchange,  his 
reasonings  are  both  perspicuous  and  concise. 
His  work  is  one  from  which  even  he  who  has 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  science 
may  learn  much.  It  will  as5lst  him  in  metho- 
dising his  opinions;  it  will  point  out  to  him 
connexions  which  hitherto  hive  probably  escaped 
his  notice ;  it  will  aid  him  in  bringing  his  no- 
tions in  complete  review  before  Ihe  mind,  and 
in  taking  from  time  to  time  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  science.  To  those  who  are  unim- 
bued  with  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
Mr.  Mill's  Elements  present  great  facilittes  for 
the  acquisition  of  valuable  knowledge. 

The  hittory  of  the  science  is  brief  but  interest- 
'ng.  It  IS  to  be  dated  from  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  *  If  he  has  not 
left  us  a  perfect  work,'  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  '  he 
has,  at  all  events,  left  us  one  which  contains  a 
gmlf  r  number  of  useful  truths  thao  have  ever 


been  given  to  the  world  by  any  otlitr  individml 
and  he  ha5  pointed  out  and  smoothed  the  toUc, 
by  following  which,  subsequent  philosoplM 
have  been  enabled  to  perfect  much  that  he  M 
left  incomplete,  to  rectify  the  mistakes  into  whici 
he  had  fallen,  and  lo  make  many  new  ami  i^ 
portant  discoveries.  Whether,  indeed,  vt 
to  the  soundness  of  its  leading  doctnnei, » 
liberality  and  universal  applicability  of  its 
tical  conclusions,  or  to  the  powerful  and  " 
cial  influence  it  has  liarl  on  Ihe  progrcM  and 
fection  of  economical  science,  and  ttill  men  a 

the   policy  and  conduct  of  " "-"    ^^'  «•"■!■■. 

work  must  be  placed  in    i 

those   that  have  helped  to   I i..,,  ,.,_:_-, 

and  enrich  mankind.' 

This  writer  ranks  Mr.  Matthus's  Essay  nib 
Principle  of  Population,  published  in  1798,  ■ 
the  next  great  contribution  to  the  science 
quently  lo  the  publication  of  llie  Wealtb 
tions.  '  Tlie  fact,'  he  says,  '  that  the 
of  every  country  has  a  natural  and  confiaatl 
dency  not  only  to  rise  lo  tlie  level  of  ike  ■ 
of  subsistence,  but  lo  exceed  them,  had  I 
frequently  observed  by  previous  writers, 
been  strikm;;ly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tow 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Laws,  publi 
1 786.  But,  though  not  the  original  di 
Ihe  principle  of  population,  Mr.  Mallba 
certainly  the  first  lo  establish  it  on  a  secui* 
rialion  [whether  he  has  done  this,  by  the  I 
we  wholly  doubt],  and  to  show  its  vul 
quence  to  a  right  understanding  of  alinocti 
great  questions  connected  with  the  c^seol 
teresu  of  society  ;  and  especially  of  tbi 
spccling  the  governing  causes  of  the 
wages  and  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
demonstrated,  by  an  extensive  and  canM 
mination  of  the  stale  of  population  in  '  ' 
countries,  and  in  every  stage  of  society,  tlaia 
increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence  is  Ibf  m|| 
sure  criterion  of  a  real,  and  pertnan«<it,  larfl^ 
neficial  increase  in  the  numbers  of  any  (iiu|ii' 

'  The  Traiti^  d'Economie  Politique  of  M.  J.& 
Say  of  Paris,  the  first  edition  of  which  apyairi 
in  1802,  would  deserve,'  adds  our  author,  *ls|( 
respectfully  mentioned  in  a  sketch  of  ifarli^ 
gress  of  political  economy,  wen:  it  for  mlmf 
else  than  the  effect  that  his  well  digested  aali^ 
minous  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Dr.  Sart 
has  had  in  accelerating  the  pn-vgress  of  the  tcma 
on  the  continent.      Hut  in  addition  lo  Om  iMt 
and   unquestionable  merit  that  it  posscBM  Ah 
its  clear  and  logical  arrangement,  and  ibe  MUk 
of  many  of  its  illustrations,  *  it  is  enhchtrf  «> 
several  accurate,  original,  and    profoond  im^ 
sions.' — Preface  to  Mr.  Uicardu's  I'rtnciylli  d 
Political  Kconomy.      Of  these,  the  csplaHlM 
of  the   real  nature  and  causes   of  glut*  n  ^ 
cidedly  the  most  important  and   valuable.    1 
Say  has   shown  that  no  conceivable  inctoui  • 
the  powers  of  production  can  ever  orcMioaa^ 
iicral  glut,  or  overloading  of  the  marV 
much   of  one  commodity   may  occa> 
produced ;  but   it  is  quite  impotuUir,  i»  t^ 
lends,  there  can  be  too  great  ■  sapply  of  ft! 
species. 

In  1815  the  real  nature,  origin,  •  '<l  caaw* 
rent  s»ere  t^'v  treated  in  two  tu   .i.li 
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nrly  at  the  nme  moment,  by  A  Tellow 
prsity  College,  Ojtford,  and  Mr.  Mai- 
at  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ricardo'ii  work 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
I,  m  18t7,  is  regarded  as  fornimg  a  new 
Dorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  science, 
re  of  correlatiTe  discussions,  Mr.  Kicardo 
!  analysed  the  principles  which  determine 
langeable  ralue  of  commodities,  and  has 
full  view  of  the  science  of  the  distribu- 
wealth. 

fundamental  principle  maintained  by 
a^lo, '  that  the  exch:ingeable  ralue,  or  re- 
orth  nf  commodities,  as  compared  with 
icr,  depends  exclusively  on  the  quantities 

necpssarily  required  to  produce  them,' 
e  discussed  to   the  full   extent  of  our 

ng  the  subsequent  contributors  to  the 
ion  of  this  science,  we  may  mention 
Hcct,  who,  in  her  Conversations  on  Poli- 
Doomy,  has  illustrated  and  explained  the 
try  and  leading;  principles,  established  by 
ith,  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  otherj,  with  much 
y.  '  .Mr.  .Mill's  Elements'  of  Political 
Ijr  is  a  work  of  a  higher  order,'  says  Mr. 
>ch.  *  and  is,  perhaps,  belter  calculated  for 
)f  those  who  arc  considerably  advanced  in 
let  thtn  of  beginners.  Mr.  Milltoucheson 
tf<ry  topic  of  discussion  :  he  hasdisentan- 
I  timpli6ed  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
m;  has  placeil  the  various  principles 
ompote  the  scienco  in  tlieir  natural  order ; 
taiwwn  their  connexion  with  and  depen- 
:b  other.  Mr.  Mill's  object  being 
a  strictly  logical  deduction  uf  the 
of  Political  Economy,  he  has  not  al- 
I  to  illiislrale  his  doctrines  by  reference* 
>  put  or  present  circumstances  or  institu- 
ind,  though  his  work  may  on  tlial  account 

generally  interesting,  it  n  «o  much  ihe 
•iriilaird  lo  fix  Ihe  connexion  of  the  great 
>f  the  science  in  the  mind  of  Ihose  who 
taadv  studied  them  in  detail.'  See  also 
fiters  own  able  Diicourse  on  Political 
By,  8vo.  Edin.  1B2.5. 

fT,  or  Policy,  denotes  the  peculiar  form 
Ostitution  of  ihe  government  of  any  stale 
|n ;  nr  llie  Inwt.  orders,  and  regulations, 
:o.  (Sii-  CovrRNtirKr).  Polity 
politic*  on' > .  :m  the  theory  from  the 

tf  *n  art. 
J,  n.  I.  k  V.  a. -J      li>lij.  foUf.   pal,   the 

^Ktllie  such  a  register  for  election  or 
^HW;  lo  lop  off  tilt'  lop  of  lre<fs.  horns 
Ip,  hair  of  the  hunuin  head,  &c. :  to 
(top ;  pliindi;!  ;  ii  pollard  is  u  Ircr  lopped ; 
I  com .  (Killeii'jer  is  brush-wood  :  a  pol- 
Dbbcr;  plundctrr. 
tn  shall  tlury  ihavc,  only  |w"  Ihei'  be*>U. 

B  for  the  lewel  old  pdlntfr  grows, 
biiiilei  the  cMae  or  tk*  gr*Me  to  he  mown. 

Tiuwr. 
(  wul  cjact  upon  ibcni  the  wild  eijctioos, 
,  li««ry,   iiwl   Hirchon,  by   wliir-h   lh«y   pfll 
•riy  aBiio  ihr  poor  leoants. 

Sfnutt  m  f ri  ta»i. 


'■\ 


lop ;  Sax.  pol  and  col, 
<Tlie  head;  a  rciiister  of 
*  heads    or    |ier«on» :    lo 


IxmIi  if  ihe  withered  elder  haih  nnt  his  fx'/f  clawci) 
li!.t  a  parrot.  .Slia/u/mr*.  Htnrj/  IV, 

FUve  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  hive  procured 

Set  down  by  Ihe  pott .'  Id.  CoridattuM. 

The  mutter  file,  rotleo  and  sound,  amounts  not  to 
fifteen  thousind  pttl.  Sknlupiar*. 

He'll  go  andiowlethe  porter  of  Rome  gales  by  tlie 
ears  :  he  will  mov  down  all  before  him,  and  leave 
bis  passaee  pelUi.  Ii. 

'1  De  oft  cutting  and  potting  of  hedge*  conduces 
much  to  Ibeir  lasting.  Baoon*t  Nalurat  li'ulnrtf, 

Ite  told  the  people  that  subsidies  were  nut  to  be 
granted  nor  levied  for  wars  in  ScoUind  ;  for  that  the 
law  had  provided  another  course  bv  service  of 
escuage,  much  less  wlien  war  was  made  but  a  pre- 
tence to  pott  and  pill  the  people.  Bac<m. 

Nothing  procurelh  the  lasting  of  tree*  to  much  as 
often  cuttin); ;  and  we  see  all  overgrown  tree*  are 
polliirJt  or  dotiards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

Id. 

I'he  ]mtleT  and  exacter  of  fees  justifies  the  resem- 
blance of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  buth,  whore- 
unlo  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence,  he  loses  part 
of  the  fleece.  Id.  Kwnyi, 

The  same  kiue  called  in  certain  counterfeit  pieces 
coined  by  the  French,  called  poUardt,  crocara  and 
rosaries.  Carndtm, 

.May  thy  woods  oft  po"*'.  yet  ever  wear 

A  green,  and,  when  site  list,  a  golden  hair. 

Diau. 

Who  ever  brought  to  his  rich  daugfatsr's  bed. 
The  man  that  peltid  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head  T 

Drtiilen. 

Pnlltd  sheep,  that  is  sbeep  without  horus,  are 
reckoned  the  best  hreedeis,  because  the  ewe*  yean 
the  luilttd  with  the  least  dangvr.  Mmiimtr. 

In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought. 

And  poll  for  points  of  faith  bis  trusty  vote. 

TiektI. 

Pott  Moiirr,  or  C*pitatioii,»  taix  imposed 
by  authority  on  the  person  or  head  ;  either  on 
iill  indifrerenlly,oraccording  to  some  known  mark 
or  distinction,  as  quality,  calling,  i<c.  Thus,  by 
the  sutute  18  Car.  II.  every  subject  in  the  king* 
dom  was  assessed  by  the  bead,  or  (toll,  according 
to  his  degree;  every  duke  XlIX),  marquis  £R0. 
baronet  £30,  knight  £20,  esquire  £lO,  &tc.,  and 
every  single  private  person  Md.  This  was  no 
new  tax,  as  appears  by  former  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 

I'DLLACHIUS,  or  Pollack,  in  ichthyology 
S<*  (.iaDts. 

Poi.LiRn,  or  crocanl,  a  tort  of  bate  moaey 
current  in  Ireland  in  Ihe  time  of  Edward  I.  S«e 
Simon'i  Hitt.  of  Iruh  Coitu,  p.  15. 

POLL<\Rn.S,  in  rural  economy,  a  kind  of 
coarse  wheatni  flour ;  one  degree  finer  tban  the 
bran. 

PCILLKN,  in  Ijotany,  the  fecundating  or  ferti- 
liiiny'  dust  contained  within  the  antheni'  or  tops 
of  the  Mamma,  and  dispcrw^d  ujioo  Ihe  female 
organ  when  rijM)  for  Ihr  purposes  of  impn-gna- 
tion.  See  Botany.  'ITii"  dust,  corresponding 
to  the  seminal  fluid  in  animals,  is  commonly  of 
a  yellow  color;  and  i»  very  conspicuous  in  the 
sii'miniu  of  some  flowvr*,  »»  the  tulip  and  lily. 
Its  particles  are  «i'rv  niinulc,  and  uf  eslrcioe 
liaruoess.  EsamineJ  by  llie  microscope,  th«y 
■Af  some  dclennifiate 
.ii-s,  nolnnly  ibrougti 


are  g>:i 
form. 


all  lb. 


:iUr  genus,  but  also 


through  the  genera  of  a  natural  family  or  order 
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Thisnowderbeing  triturated,  and  otherwise  pre- 
pared in  the  stomacli  of  bees,  by  whom  great 
quantities  are  collected  in  the  hairy  brushes  with 
which  their  legs  are  covered,  is  supposed  by 
some  authors  to  produce  the  substance  known 
"by  the  name  of  wax;  a  species  of  vegetable 
oil,  rendered  concrete  by  the  presence  of  an 
icid,  which  must  be  removed  before  the  sub- 
stance can  be  rendered  fluid. 

The  pollen  of  the  date  seems,  from  the  expe- 
riments of  Kourcroy  and  Vauqnelin,  to  approach 
in  its  constitution  to  animal  substances  ;  that  of 
haiel-nut  contains  tannm,  resin,  much  gluten, 
and  a  little  (ibrin  ;  and  ib^il  of  the  tulip  yielded 
to  (irolthus  the  foUowinj  constituents  m  twenty- 
six  parts: 

Vegetable  albumen  .         .         .     20-25 

Malate  of  lime,   w-ith  trace  of  ma-  1    „.,- 
late  of  magnesia  .         .         .\ 

Malic  acid 100 

Malate  of  ammonia  .f 

Coloring  mutter      .  .        .  >    125 

Saltpetre?  .        .        .j 

2600 

POLLENIN.  The  principle  in  pollen,  inter- 
mediate between  gluten  and  albumen,  has  been 
named  by  Dr.  John  pollenin.  It  is  yellow, 
without  taste  and  smell ;  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
cohol, ether,  fat,  and  volatile  oils,  and  petroleum. 
It  bums  with  tiame.  On  exposure  to  air  it  as- 
sumes the  smell  and  taste  of  cheese,  and  soon 
becomes  putrid  with  disengagement  of  am- 
monia. 

POLLENTIA,  a  town  or  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  in  the  Dulearis  Major.  It  is  now  said 
to  be  Alcudia,  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Ishind  Majorca. 

PoLLEXTiA,  a  town  of  the  Picenum,  likewise 
a  colony.  It  is  thought  to  be  either  the  same 
with,  or  near  to  the  Orbs  Salvia,  but  is  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Poi.LENTiA,  a  town  of  Lignria,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Stiira  and  Tanarus.  Suetonius 
calls  it  a  municipium,  and  the  people  Pullentina 
Plebs.  It  was  famous  for  its  abundance  of  black 
fleeces;  but  was  afterwards,  under  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  stained  with  a  defeat  rather  of  the 
Romans  under  Stillico  than  of  the  Golh.s  under 
Alaricus,  though  palliated  by  Claudian  the  poet ; 
aflcr  which  Home  was  taken  and  set  on  fire.  It 
is  now  called  Solenza,  in  the  late  Piedmont,  near 
Asti. 

PO'LLE\IL,  n.  i.     Poll  and  evil. 

PoUfvit  is  a  large  swelling,  inflammalion,  or  im- 
poxihume  in  the  horse's  poll  or  mane  of  the  neck, 
just  between  the  ears  towards  the  mane. 

Farrier's  Dictionary, 

"POLLEX,  in  anatomy,  the  thumb  or  prea' 
toe,  .iccording  as  roanus  or  pedis  is  added  to  it. 

POLLEXFEN(Sir  Henry),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish lawyer  and  judge  under  Charles  II.,  was 
born  in  Devonshire.  In  1688  he  sat  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Exeter,  and  was  retained  as 
counsel  for  the  bishops.  After  the  revolution 
he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  common 

5 leas;  but  held  this  office  only  a  very  short  time, 
ying  in   1692.     His  Arguments  and    Kcports 
were  published  in  1T02  in   folio.     Bumct  givts 


him  a  character  still  exeraplifted,  W)>  <m  iW 
bench  and  at  tlic  bar,  tliM  of  '  an  kunat  ^^ 
learned  but  perplexed  lawyer.' 

POLLIA,  in  botany,  ihe  namp  givM  by  Ml 
Lee  to  the  plant  called  by  others 

POLLICIIIA,  a  genus  of  the  motio^M 
order,  belonging  to  tJie  mon.indrts  dm 
plants ;  and  m  the  natural  method  rinkin; 
those  that  are  doubtful.  Of  this  th*'-  " 
one  species,  viz.  P.  camiwstri*,  or  v 
pollicnia,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  (.■'  _  ,, 
which  flowers  in  September. 

POLLICIS  PiiDSSio,  and  Potxicis  VuM 
were  used  at  the  combats    '  -  as  sipdi 

of  life  or  death  to  the  v;i  'unbaUi, 

or  to  the  victor  to  spare  or  t.ike  iIil  life  of 
tagonist.     The  poUicis    nressio,   by  whi 
people   granted  life   to   the  pr.  ■ 
was  no  more  than  a  clenching   i 
both  hands   together,   and  so  h'jui; 
thumbs    upright   close  leather.      T' 
vcrsio   which  authorised    the  Wclof  ' 
other  as  a  toward  was  the  bending  ba  '.    !  ■> 
thumbs.     Such  is  Dacier's  opinion;  I'.       .^ 
say   the  poUicis  prcs*io  was  when   : 
held  up  one  hand  with  the  tbiimb  Imi. 
poUicis  versio  when  they  showed   Ihe  \atii  «4 
the  thumb   raisetl.     Authors,  however,  nttl 
perfectly   agreed,  though   the  pbnj^o  inllitf 
prcmere,  and  pollicem  vertcre,  ff*<juenur  o^ 
lu  the  I>atin  classics. 

POLLIO  (Caius  Asinius),  a  celel" 
poet  and  orator,  was  of  consular  djj;i;;  ,.  ■» 
composed  some  tragedies  which  were  eslMi 
but  are  now  lost.  He  was  the  first  who  f^^ 
at  Rome  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  puMi-  & 
died  at  Frescati,  aged  eighty. 

Pot.Lio,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  who  a*"!  c 
feed  his  fishes  with  human  flesh.  Th;> 
was  discovered  when  one  of  his  servintt 
glass  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  who 
iavited  to  a  feast.  Ttie  master  ordered 
vant  10  be  seized,  but  he  threw  himself 
feel  of  the  emperor,  and  begged  him  to 
and  not  to  suner  him  to  be  devoured  fay 
I'pon  tins  the  causes  of  his  a[iprEhen«i)«l 
examined  ;  and  Augustus,  astonished  al  li*l^ 
barity  of  his  favorite,  cau<>cd  the  semnl  wll 
dismissed,  all  ihe  fish-jKinds  to  he  8IW  ^ 
and  the  crystal  glasses  of  Pollio  to  be  bofaali 
pieces. 

POLLISELLA,  or  PotUcciXA,  nM  »• 
ciently  Vallis  Poenina,a  valley  of  Italy,  hrtiM 
tJie  Adice  and  the  Dallena,  in  the  d. ,  4,1  ■• 
of  the  Mincio,  district  and  lal''  '  'f 

rona;  containing  thirly-eight  (•.  '* 

It  abounds  in  meadows,  black  cattle,  uit-.^.  al 
vint-s. 

POLLOCK,  n.  f.  Ijtt.  actlba  mgtr.  AIM 
of  fish-     See  Pollac. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  ttTrKfr'*  •> 
hedgehogs,  icallops  ;  pilchard,  harrini;,  >i«l  jf*^ 


,LUTE',  r.  B.  J     Ff.  poUucr;  Ul  j. 
.ti'Trn,  n.i.     >To  nuke   unclein. 
.t/TiOR.  )  religious  sense  ;  liid 


POLLUTE 

PoLLti'Trn,  n.i.     >To  inake   unclein.  •■ 

PoLLt/TiOR.  )  religious  sense  ;  linMk 

taint ;  corrupt :  a  polluter  is  he  who  dc-'^Xa  • 

corrupt*  -  pollution,  the  act  of  doing  i«;  «•  y* 

induced. 
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Hoi  and  pee?i>h  vows 
An)  pMuti  ofieriogi,  more  abhorred 
rhaa  spoiled  liven  in  the  ucriftce. 

S^aJUptan. 
t  wooM  tb*  gcotle  >ir 
de  her  guiltY  front  with  iDOOCcnt  (how, 
id  on  her  nikeil  shamu, 
li'it  with  iinful  blame, 
laintli^  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw, 

tfiKm. 
Mai  from  the  end  of  bit  civatioo.  Id. 

try  you  mj  praise,  aiid  would  deiitroy 
gnef  nj  pleuare*,  and  polluu  my  joy  f 

X>ryd!r7i. 
Er'n  he,  the  king  of  men. 
It  hu  throbold,  and  the  spoils  of  Troy 
bul  paOtiim  of  his  bed  enjoy.     U.  Xntid. 
contrary  to  consecration  is  potlulion.  which 
I  ia  churches  by  homicide,  and  burying  an 
lonicated  person  in  the  church.  Afliffi. 

LtrrtOJi,  in  general,  siiifnifies  the  render- 
er«in  or  place  unclean  or  unholy.  For 
rish  pollution<i,  see  Iupibity.  The  Ko- 
I  hola  a  church  to  be  polluted  by  the  effu- 
f  blood  or  of  seed  therein ;  and  that  it 
M  consecrated  anew.  And  the  Indians 
ispentitious  on  this  head,  that  they  break 
TMBels  which  those  of  another  religion 
rank  out  of,  or  even  only  touched ;  and 
ill  th«  water  out  of  a  pond  in  which  a 
ir  kms  bathed. 

LLUX.    Sec  Castor  ano  Polli'x. 
IVX,  in  astronomy,   a  lixed  star  of  the 
maainitude  in  the  constellation  Gemini,  or 
(mt.     See  C»iTOR. 

tvt,  Ca^TOR  AXD,  a  fiery  meteor.    See 
fc  «JID  PoLii;x. 

tmm  (Julius),  an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
Bpom  at  Naucrates,  in  Egypt,  and  tlou- 
MSiler  C'ommodiu.  He  was  educated 
ttw  Saphists,  and  made  great  progress  in 
■tical  and  cntical  learning.  He  taught 
t  at  Athens,  and  became  so  famous  that 
I  node  preceptor  lo  l.'ommodus.  He  drew 
his  use  an  Onoma'<ticon  or  Greek  Vocabu- 
ivMlcd  into  ten  books.  It  is  extant,  and 
1^  vast  variety  of  synonymous  words 
Pk*t  ninced  imder  the  general  classes  of 
>  Tt  was  intended  lo  facilitate  the  know- 
ifllicfireek  hiiKii»Ke  to  the  young  prince ; 
is  still  very  u<eful  to  all  who  wisli  to  be 
;  in  It.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at 
fe^  Aldiit  in  1S07,  :iiid  n  \jiUa  version 
HmpIs  made  and  pulilithed  with  it : 
|W  wa.<  no  correct  and  hniidwme  edition 
I  of  Amsleniam,  in  1  ?0f>,  m  folio,  by  1.*- 
w  and  Hem.tterhiuiu.s.  I>edcrlinus  went 
b  the  first  seven  books,  correcting  ihe  le«t 
trsion,  and  subjoining  his  own,  with  th<> 
of  Salinasiiis,  Is.  V'ossiiis  \  :tletius,  and 
hnius,  whose  scholar  he  bail  licen,  and 
he  sucrt-^led  in  the  professorship  of  the 
il  Uiigiiai:es  in  the  university  of  .Stras- 
■JijHDsterhiisius  ronliniird  the  vanie  nie- 
H|||h  the  la>t  three  houk^.  Tolliix  wroti; 
REvr  things,  none  of  which  reniam.  lie 
C(d  6fiv-eight. 

UU  (Mar«i>),  a  famous  traveller  of  thn 
■th  century,  son  of  Nicolas  I'olo,  a  Veiic- 
npanml    ly   bu   brother 


Matthew,  Nicholas  had  penetrated  to  the  court 
of  Kublai,  the  kiian  of  the  Tartars,  when  this 
prince,  highly  entertained  with  their  account  of 
Europe,  made  them  his  ambassadors  lo  the 
pope.  They  now  tlierefore  proceeded  to  Konie, 
ana,  having  obtained  a  couple  of  missionariei, 
visited  Tartary ,  accompanie<t  by  the  young  Marco. 
He  was  employed  by  Ibe  sultan  on  various  embas- 
sies, until,  after  a  residence  of  .seventeen  years, 
the  three  Venetians  returned  with  immense 
wealth  to  their  own  country,  in  1295.  Marco 
afterwards  served  his  country  at  sea,  and,  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  remained  many 
years  in  confinement,  which  he  beguiled  by  com- 
posing the  history  of  the  travels.  The  first  edi- 
tion ap[)t-ared  at  Venice  in  1496,  Uvo.  It  has 
been  translated  into  various  languages,  tJie  best 
versions  are  in  Latin,  Cologne,  1671,  and  in 
French,  published  at  the  Hague  in  1675,  in  3 
vols.  Polo  not  only  gave  a  better  account  of 
China  than  any  previous  one,  but  likewise  fur- 
nished an  account  of  Japan,  of  several  islands 
in  the  East  Indies,  of  Atadagascar,  and  of  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

POLTAVA,  a  town  and  government  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Vorskla.  The  town  is  indiAerently 
built,  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  very  good  square,  with  •  gra- 
nite monument  in  honor  of  Peter  the  Great.  It 
carries  on  an  active  traffic,  chiefly  in  cattle,  with 
Siberia,  Germany,  the  Crimea,  and  Constanti- 
nople. They  also  export  flax,  hemp,  com,  and 
wax,  at  the  four  yearly  fairs.  Gardens  in  the 
environs  produce  a  large  quantity  of  cherries 
and  other  fruit.  Here  is  a  regular  earthen  for- 
tress, which  was  besieged  in  1709  by  Charles 
XII.,  between  whom  and  Peter  I.  on  the  Bib  of 
July,  was  fought  the  well  known  battle  of  Pol- 
tava, in  which  the  Swedes  were  completely  d»- 
feated.  737  miles  south  by  east  of  Petersbunr, 
and  4iO  S.S.  W.  of  Moscow. 

The  province  is  situated  between  the  gorem- 
menla  of  Cherson  and  Cliarkov,  extending  from 
48°  30'  to  50°  75'  of  N.  lat.  lu  area  is  abodt 
16,000  square  miles.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
strong,  yielding,  to  an  extremely  imperfect  cul- 
tivation, heavy  crops.  The  pasturafe  Ls  also 
rich ;  and  tlie  horses,  thougli  small,  are  active, 
and  in  coosidetable  repute.  The  iiiuiiiilWlurrs 
and  trade  are  very  limited.  Population  I  ,.'>00,000. 
The  rivers  are  numerous ;  bul,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tiie  Dnieper,  are  navi|,>iiMe  nnly  by  small 
boats.  The  exports  are  corn,  cattle,  linen,  lime, 
oborconl.  pitch,  and  poitash. 

POLTKtJN',  n.  I.  Lit,  pullire  Irunfotu,  from 
the  thumb  cut  off ;  it  being  an  old  practice  of 
cowards  to  cut  ofT  their  thumbs,  thai  they  might 
niii  be  comiielled  to  lerre  in  war, — Sauiiuise. 
MrnMge  and  ^lintheu  derive  it  from  the  llaluui 
noltro,  a  bed;  as  cowards  feign  themselves  sick: 
»tliers  derive  il  from  noUlru  or  puliro,  a  yotii^; 
unbrokt'ii  liorw<.  Fr.  S|Min.  and  Ital.  jioltrtme  is 
an  idle  wench.  A  cowani ;  a  nidgit;  a  tcoun* 
drcl. 


Patienc*  i«  for  fxWrrwom. 

Thai  that  aia  bruiawi  with  wood  ot  turn, 
KtA  Ikiak  eo*  beuiag  may  for  oaoa 
Safica,  m  «a»«dt  aad  foUrmu.      Uadtint 
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Foi  who,  bui  1  t^oUriKin  postesud  with  fear. 
Such  kanghly  inioleoce  can  lamely  bear ' 

Drytien. 

I'OLYADELPHIA,  from  iroXv;,  many,  and 
ttiiX^,  brotherhood,  many  brotherhoods,  the 
eJKhleenth  cla.^3  in  Linna-us's  sexual  system, 
consisting  of  plants  »ith  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
in  which  several  stamina  or  male  organs  are 
united  by  their  filamenU  into  three  or  more  dis- 
tinct bundles.     See  Botany,  Index. 

POLY/ENUS  (Julius),  the  author  of  some 
Greek  epigrams,  extant  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Anthologia. 

PoLY;£!iii;s,  the  author  of  eii^ht  books  of  the 
Stratagems  of  Illustrious  Commanders  in  War. 
He  was  probably  a  Macedonian,  and  perhaps  a 
soldier  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  lYo  was  un' 
doubtedly  a  rheloriiian  and  a  pleader  of  ciiuses; 
and  appears,  from  the  dedication  of  his  work  to 
the  em|>erors  Antoninus  and  V'erus,  to  have  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  llie 
Siratageinata  were  published  in  Greek  by  Isaac 
Ca.<iaubon,  with  notes,  in  1589,  12mo. ;  but  no 
good  edition  of  them  appeared  till  that  of  Lcy- 
den,  1690,  in  8vo.  The  title-page  runs  thus: — 
Polyxni  Stratagenialum  libri  octo,  JusloVulteio 
Interprele ;  Pancratius  Maa>viciu3  recensuit; 
Isaacus  Casaubonus  necnon  suas  notas  adjecit. 

POLY  ANURIA,  from  iroXi-c,  many,  and  avtip, 
a  man  or  husband,  many  husbands,  the  thirteenth 
class  in  Linna:us's  sexual  method,  consisting  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  furnished 
with  several  stamina,  that  are  inserted  into  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  flower.  See  Uutant, 
index. 

POLYANTHEA,  a  collection  of  comnion- 
placei  in  alphabetical  order,  for  the  use  of  ora- 
tors, preachers,  &c.  llie  word  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  iroXuc,  much,  and  avOet,  flower;  and 
has  much  the  same  meaning  with  anthology  or 
Horilege.  The  first  author  of  the  nolyanthea 
was  Dominic  Nanni  de  Mirahellio,  wpose  labor 
nas  been  improved  on  by  Barth.  Amantius,  and 
Franc.  Torsius  ;  and  since  these  by  Jos.  Langius, 
under  the  title  of  Polyanthea  Nova,  1613. 

POLYANTHES,  the  tuberose,  a  genua  of  the 
monogynia  order,  hexondria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  tenth,  coronariK.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  incurvated,  and  equal ;  the  fila- 
ments are  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla; 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  germen  is  situated. 
There  is  but  one  species,  consisting  of  some  va- 
rieties ;  all  of  which,  being  exotics  of  tender 
quality,  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  under 
tlic  shelter  of  frames  and  glasses,  &c.,  to  bring 
them  10  flower  in  perfection  in  this  countrj-.  It 
has  an  oblong,  bulb-like,  tuberous,  while  root ; 
iTowned  with  a  few  long  very  narrow  leaves ; 
amidst  them  an  upright,  straight,  firm  stem,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  long  spike  of 
large  while  flowers  arranged  alternately.  The 
varieties  are  the  comnion  tuberose,  with  single 
flowers,  double-flowered,  dwaif-sialkcd,  and  va- 
riegated-leaved. They  all  flower  here  in  June, 
July,  and  August ;  the  flowers  are  funnel  orbell- 
«ha{ied,  and  garnish  the  upper  part  of  the  item 
in  a  long  spike,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
or  more  separate  in  alternate  arrangements.  The 
common  single-flowered   tuberose   is   the    jort 


most  commonly  cultiTated,  as  it  ^neraUy  blon 
the  most  freely,  and  possesia  the  final  (h^naot 
Tlie  double- flowerea  kind  abo  hieiiijr  meriiicai. 
ture,  as  when  it  blows  fair  it  make*  a  sionlarii 
fine  appearance.     Tlie  dwarf  and  the  iraric^;UM 
kinds  are  inferior  to  the  other  two.     AM  >l»  •- 
rieties   being  exolics  from  warm  com 
though    tliey  flower  in  great   perfect!" 
gardens  by  hot-beds,  they  will  not  proiprr  n 
the  open  ground,  and   do  not  increase  frwir  n 
England  ;  so  that  a  sup[ily  of  the  roots  u  in- 
ported  annually  from  Italy,  arriving  in  lebnjaij 
or    March   for   the    eiisuintt    summer's   bUMa 
The  largest  are  preferred ;  for  on  tins  dependi  da 
having  a  complete  blow.     Tliey  ore  pUaK^a 
pots,  and  plunged   in  a  hot-bed.  under  >  imf 
frame  with  glass-lights ;  or  pUc«d  in  a  bot-boo^ 
where  they  may  be  blowed  to   great  perfcciiM 
The  principal  season  for  planting  tliem  is  UmA 
and  April:  in  order  to  continue  a  long  nioi» 
sion  of  the  bloom,  make  two  or  three  lUlmtt 
plantings,  at  about  a  month  interval ;  in 
April,  and  May,  whereby  the  blow  ntay  be 
tinued  from  June  until  September.     Th*  p^ 
gation    is    principally   by    ofEsets   of  tlw  law. 
Plant  them   in  March  either  in  a  bed  of  1^ 
dry  earth  in  the  full  ground;  or,  allow  ttaal 
moderate  hot-bed  ;  and  in  either  method  iodri^ 
them  with  a  shelter  in  cold  weather,  eilktritl 
frame  and  lights,  or  arched  with  hoops  larf  •». 
casionally  matted  ;  but  let  them  enjoy  Ite  tt 
air  in  all   mild  weailier,  gi\iin'    iKn  nUgiv  V 
water  in  dry  weather  durn  \nh.    U 

llieiu  grow   till  their  leavi  ::i   aaisB: 

then  take  them  up,  clean  them  from  eu^wi 
lay  them  in  sand  till  spring ;  when  tnek  im 
as  are  large  enough  to  blow  may  be  planlil  irf 
managed  as  already  directed,  and  the  Mirfto 
roots  planted  again  in  a  nursery  bed,  to  t*t 
another  year's  powlh ;  afterwards  plant  tia 
for  fioweriuz.  I'lie  Egyptians  put  th«  B^acMf 
tuberose  into  sweet  oil ;  and  by  these  iMiMpt 
it  a  most  excellent  flavor,  scarcely  mtaimmi 
of  tasmine. 

FOLYANTilOS,  or  PoLV»j(T»t;s,  a  Umi 
botany. 

POLYANTHUS,  n.  i.  Gr.  voX^,  ■  |i* 
in  the  composition  of  many  words,  derivirf  !■ 
the  Greek,  and  intimating  multitude  ;  aad  t0lm 
a  flower.     A  plant. 

°I'he  daisy,  piimrote,  violet  darkly  Um, 

And  pMmnihut  of  unnumbcntd  djca.     ~ 

POLYANUS,  a  mo'intain  of 
Pindus. — Strabo. 

POI.YBIUAS,  a  Spartan  grmnl.  «biw 
manded  after  the  death  of  Agvai|iola.  Iltl^ 
duced  Olvnlhus. 

POLY  BUS,  in  fiibulous 
C'orinih,  a  son  of  Mercury  and 
the  daughter  of  king  Sicyon.  lie 
ribipa,  who  having  no  sons,  ihey  adoptrd  0 
when  found  in  the  woods.  II is  d«u  ' 
anassa  was  married  to  Talus,  son  of  lluv  M 
of  Argos;  by  whom  she  had  .\drajiin  »* 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  Pelybios.— I 
ApoUod. 

Poi.rBii'»,  a  famous  Grv. '  in. 

Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  Ji  '  W 

son  of  Lycorlas,  thivf  il    im-  r.'iuiii* 


histoiy. 
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^timaas.  And  traineii  to  arms  un<ler  the  ccle- 
Inled  Ptiilop<rinen,  whose  urn  he  carried  in  the 
^bral  proce»ioa  of  that  general.  He  arose  to 
^Midenble  honors  in  his  own  country,  but 
>ilf  corapelled  to  visit  Rome  with  other  princi- 
pal Achoans,  who  were  detained  there  as  hos- 
l||es  for  the  submission  of  their  state.  Hence 
ht  became  intimate  with  Scipio  Africanus  ^'Eini- 
luiis.  and  was  present  with  him  at  the  demoh- 
ien  of  Carthage.  He  saw  Corinth  also  plun- 
kred  b;  Mummius,  and  thence  passing  through 
kt  cities  of  Achaia  reconciled  tnem  to  Rome, 
le  extended  hb  travels  into  Hgypt,  France,  and 
(|Miii,  that  he  might  avoid  sucti  geographical 
moo  as  he  has  censured  in  others.  It  was  in 
InoM  that  he  composed  his  excellent  history,  for 
he  sake  of  which  his  travels  were  undertaken. 
fK*  bittory  was  divided  into  forty  books ;  but 
bcre  only  remain  the  five  first,  with  extracts  of 
puts  of  the  others.  It  has  bad  several 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  there  is  an 
sb  translation  by  Mr.  Hampton.  He  lived 
•  of  eighty-two. 
f  BUTLS,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of  the 
1lo  warred  against  Jupiter.  Neptune 
him  under  the  island  Coos,  as  he  was 
cross  the  .Egean  Sea. — Paus.  i.  2. 
uAIlP,  one  of  the  most  ancient  fathers 
ristian  church,  was  born  towards  the 
'  reign  of  Nero,  probably  at  Smyrna ; 
!  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Calista, 
distinguished  by  her  piety  and  charity. 
t  a  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
1  with  some  of  the  other  apostles.  Buco- 
[ortbined  him  a  deacon  and  catechist  of  his 
and  upon  his  death  he  succeeded  him 
bishopric.  The  controversy  about  the 
Llion  of  Easter  arising,  Polycarp  had  a 
tion  with  Anicctus,  bishop  of  Rome,  on 
which  they  carried  on  with  calmness, 
|r  differed  in  opinion.  But  he  showed 
against  the  heresies  of  Marcion,  \'a- 
/  and  Cchnthus.  Some  think  that  St. 
dedicated  his  Apocalypse  to  him,  under 
[  title  of  '  the  angel,  or  messenger,  of  the 
'  ch  of  Smyrna.'  Polycarp  governed  the 
of  Smyrna  with  apostolic  purity,  till  he 
'  maityrdom  in  the  seventh  year  of  Mar- 
urelius.  He  was  burnt  at  a  stake  on  the 
r-third  of  April  A.  I).  167,  and  many  mi- 
lls circumstances  are  said  to  have  hap- 
al  the  time,  to  which  some  modem  ui. 
I,  pamcularly  l)r  Jortin,  give  credit,  while 
"ileton  and  others  ridicule  them  :  such 
Ranies  divided  and  fonncd  an  arch 
lieail,  wiiliuul  hurting  liiiii ;  tlui,  upon 
Ihe  perw<uto(s  run  him  throueh  with  a 
that  his  body  sent  forth  a  most  fragrant 
1,  and  thai  a  dove  was  wen  to  fly  away  from 
*ound,  which  some  look  to  l>e  his  soull  Ace. 
Die  some  honiilics  and  epistles,  which  nre 
«,  except  thai  to  the  I'hilippians,  which 
ihort  yrecepts  and  rules  of  life.  St. 
'tforrns  us,  it  was  even  in  his  lime  read 
Ffnbhc  assemblies  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
ttngul.irly  uwful  in  proving  the  aulhenli- 
the  iKXiku  of  ili«>  New  Testament ;  for  he 
several  p.v»sai{es  quoted  from  Matthew, 
^k»,  the  Aris,  ^ml  most  of  St-  Paul's  I'.pistlcs; 


the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  first  of  Peter. 
Indeed  his  whole  Epistle  consists  of  phrases 
and  sentiments  taken  from  the  New  Testament. 

POLYCAUPON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
thgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  class  of 

filants;  natural  order  twenty-second,  caryophyl- 
ete:  cal.  pentaphyllous ;  there  aie  tive  very 
small  ovate  petals:  caps,  unilocular  and  tri- 
valved. 

POLYCASTE,  in  fabulous  hUtorj.  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Nestor,  and  wife  of  Tele- 
machus. 

POLYCHREST,  in  pharmacy,  signifies  a 
medicine  that  serves  for  many  uses,  or  that  cures 
many  diseases. 

PoLYCHBEST,  Sal,  a  compound  salt,  made  of 
equal  parts  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  deflagrated 
in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

POLYCHROITE,  the  coloring  matter  of 
saffron- 

POLYCLETUS,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  who  flourished  about  A.A.  C.  232.  He 
was  so  eminent  that  many  of  the  ancients  |ire- 
ferrcd  him  to  Pliidias. 

POLYCLITUS,  an  ancient  historian  of  L»- 
rissa. — .Elian,  xxi.  41. 

POLYCNEMl  M,  in  boUny.  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  class 
of  plants ;  natural  order  twelfth,  holeraces : 
CAL.  triphyllo'is ;  and  there  are  five  calciform 
petals,  with  one  seed  almost  naked. 

POLYCOTYLEDONES.    See  Botast. 

POLYCHATES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  fitmous 
for  the  good  fortune  which  always  attended  him. 
He  became  very  powerful ;  and  got  possession 
not  only  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  but  also  of 
some  cilies  on  the  coa.st  of  Asia.  He  had  a 
fleet  of  100  ships  of  war,  and  was  so  universally 
esteemed  that  Amasis,  the  king  of  Egypt,  made 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him.  He,  however,  ad- 
vised him  to  chequer  his  enjoyments,  by  relin- 
quishing some  of  his  most  fu^  onle  objects.  Po- 
lycrates,  in  compliance,  threw  into  tlie  sea  one  of 
his  most  valuable  jewels ;  but  soon  after  he  re- 
ceived as  a  present  a  large  fish,  in  whose  belly 
it  was  found.  Amasis  no  sooner  heard  this 
than  he  gave  up  all  alliance  wilii  him,  saying 
that  sooner  or  later  his  good  fortune  would  vanish. 
Some  time  after  Polycrates  visited  M.ignesia  on 
the  Msander,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 
Urootea  the  governor,  who  traitorously  put  him 
to  death,  msrely  to  tennuialo  his  prosperity. 

PtJLYCRlTl'S,  an  ancient  biographer,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily. — 
Diog. 

POLYCROTA,  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  is  used  to  express  such  of  Ihrir 
galleys  as  had  three,  four,  five,  or  more  tires  cf 
mwers,  seated  at  different  heights;  they  were 
distinguished  by  this  term  from  the  monocrota, 
or  those  which  had  only  single  rows  of  oars. 
The  number  of  rows  of  rowers  in  the  jwlycrole 
galleys  has  given  occasion  to  some  to  suppose 
those  vesaels  of  such  a  tieighl  from  the  water  as 
is  scart^ly  credible.  Commentators  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  ron.^iruriion  uf  these  vessels. 

POLYDAMAS,  in   fabulous  history,  was  ft 
famous  athlete,  who  imilaied  Ilrrtules  in  »b» 
ever  lie  did.      He  killed  a  lion  with  hii  fut,  an 
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it  U  ri^portcd  he  could  stop  a  chariot  with  his  liand 
in  its  iDOSI  rapid  course.  Ilu  was  one  day  with 
some  of  his  friends  in  a  cave,  when  on  a  sudden 
a  l:irge  piece  of  rock  came  tumbling  down,  and, 
while  all  fled  away,  he  attempted  to  receive  the 
falling  fragment  in  his  arms.  His  prodi^ous 
strength,  however,  was  insufficient,  and  he  wtis 
in.slantly  crushed  to  pieces  under  the  rock. 

POLYDF.CTES,  son  of  Magnes,  was  king  of 
the  island  of  Seriphos.  He  received  with  great 
kindness  Danae  and  her  son  Peweus,  who  had 
been  exposed  on  tlie  sea  by  Acrisius.  He  took 
great  care  of  the  education  of  Perseus  ;  but,  l>e- 
toming  enamoured  of  Ifenue,  he  removed  lipr 
from  his  kingdom,  apprehensive  of  his  resent- 
ment. He  aftenvarda  paid  his  addresses  to 
Danae  ;  and,  being  rejected,  he  attempted  to  offer 
her  violence.  Uanae  Hed  to  the  altar  of  Minerva 
fur  proleciion  ;  and  Dictys,  the  brother  of  Poly- 
dectes,  who  had  himself  saved  Iter  from  the  sea- 
waters,  op|K)sed  her  ravisher,  and  armed  himself 
in  her  defence.  At  this  critical  moment  Perseus 
arrived  ;  and  with  Medusa's  head  he  turned  into 
stones  Polydectes,  and  the  associates  of  his  guilt. 
The  crown  of  Seriphos  was  given  to  Dictys, 
who  had  shown  himself  so  active  in  the  cause  of 
innocence. 

POLYDORA,  an  island  of  the  Propontis, 
near  Cyzicus. 

I'oLTDon*,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter 
of  Meleager,  king  of  Calydon,  who  married 
Prole<daus,  and  killed  herself  when  she  heard  of 
his  death. 

POLYDORE  Virgil.    See  Vinoit. 

POLYDORUS,  a  son  of  Priam  by  Hecuba; 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Laothoe,  the  daughter 
of  Alles,  king  of  FVdasus.  Being  young  and 
inexperienced,  when  Troy  was  besieged  hy  the 
fJreeks,  his  father  removexi  him  to  the  court  of 
Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  he 
entrusted  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasures,  till 
his  country  should  be  freed  from  foreign  inva- 
sion. On  the  death  of  Priam,  Polymnestor 
made  himself  master  of  the  riches  which  were  in 
his  fwssession  ;  and,  to  ensure  them  the  better,  he 
murdered  the  yonng  prince,  and  threw  his  body 
into  the  sea,  where  it  was  found  by  Hecuba. 
According  to  \'irgil,  his  body  was  buried  near 
the  shore  by  his  assassin ;  and  there  grew  on  his 
grave  a  myrtle,  whose  boughs  dropped  blood, 
when  yllneoa,  going  to  Italy,  attempted  to  tear 
them  from  the  tree. 

PoLYConi's,  a  king  of  Thebes,  the  son  of 
Cadmus  and  Hermione,  who  married  Nycteis, 
hy  whom  he  had  Labdacus  the  felher  of  Liiius 
and  grandfiither  of  Oedipus. — Apollod. 

Poi.TDORi'S,  son  of  Alcamencs,  king  of  Sparla. 
He  put  an  end  to  a  warwhich  had  la.sted  twenty 
years  between  his  subjects  and  the  Mcssenians  : 
and  in  his  reign  the  Spartans  planted  two  colo- 
nies, one  at  Crotona,  the  other  at  Locri.  He 
was  highly  respected,  yet  was  assassinated  by  n 
villain  named  Polemarchus. 

POLYEDRICAL,  dd/.  »       Or.    iroXvtlpnt ; 

PoLYE'nnous.  )  Fr.  p<N[yrrffr.    Hav- 

ing many  sides. 

The  protutcranl  p-irliclei  may  be  »pberii-al,  ellip- 
tical, cylindrical,  p'ij/Mriciil ,  a'aJ  tome  very  iricgu- 
Ur  i  and  according  to  the  natiirv  of  these,  anil  the 
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body,  the  light 


«iloaliai>  of  (he  lucid 
lioasly  afieclcd. 

.\  tubercle  of  a  pftle  browo  spar  htd' 
surface  coveted  with  snull  puli^btdn 
lucid  with  a  cast  of  yellow. 

POLYGALj\,  milkwort,  a  pniut 
tandria  order,  and  di.idelphia  class 
and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking 
thirty-third  order,  lomeniace*.  Tl* 
pentiphyllous,  with  two  of  its  leal 
shriped  and  colored  ;  (he  legumen  U 
and  bilocular.  Theiie  arc  twenty-fa 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  arc — 

1.  P.  senega,  sencko,  or  r^tttlel 
grows  naturally  in  most  parts  of  Norl! 
It  has  a  pereiini-.il  root  composed 
fleihy  fibres,  from  winch  arise  ihrt 
branching  stalks,  which  crow  erect, 
with  spear-sbape<l  leaves  placed  altem 
flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikef 
of  the  branches;  they  arc  small,  I 
sliaped  like  tho$e  of  (he  common  sort, 
here  in  July,  but  the  plants  do  not' 
seeds.  The  root  of  this  specic-s  0|>enlii 
powerfully  ;  but  besides  the  virtues  of  i| 
tive,  emetic,  and  diuretic,  it  was  lonj  i 
mended  as  an  antidote  against  the  [kmm 
rattlesnake  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  a^ 
It  still,  however,  maintains  its  charailwfl 
ral  di.sorders.  Its  efficacy  in  pleurmn  i 
fully  established  in  Virginia  :  formerly  net 
out  of  100  died  of  tliat  distemper,  but  hyili* 
use  of  this  root  hardly  three  out  of  thit  B 
are  now  lost.  As  the  seeds  seldom  soil 
in  tlie  countries  where  the  plant  is  a 
best  method  of  propagating  it  u 
the  plants  from  America,  and  plant 
bed  of  light  earth  in  a  sheltered  sil 
they  will  thrive  witJiout  any 
than  keeping  them  free  from 
though  the  plant  will  stand  out  orOIl 
it  will  he  proper  to  cover  it  durins 
with  old  tanners'  bark,  or  other  mul 
out  the  frost 

2.  P.  vulgaris,  common  milkwort, 
of  the  British   heaths   and    dry 
stalks  arc  about  five  or  six   inches  li 
arising  from  the  same  root :  the   leavi 
smooth,   entire,   and    grow   altemate 
stalks,  which  are  terminated  with  spike* 
most  commonly  blue,  hut  of\en  re<l  of 
calyx  consists  of  five  leaves,  three  of 
small  and  green,  two  below,  and  oo«i 
corolla;    (he  other   two    intermcdui 
large,   oval,    flat-colored,  veined,  and] 
petals,  which  at   length  turn 
main  a  defence  to  the  se(?<l-vi 
consists    of   three   petals   folded 
forming  a  tube :  the  cirina  is  icrui 
heart-shaped,  concave  appendage,  frti 
extremity.     The  root  lias  a  hitter  tajli 
sesses  the  virtues   of  the  Amencaa 
root,    h  purges  without  danger, 
niid  diuretic  ;  sometimes  oprrsi 
ways   at   once.     A   spoonful   of  tl 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  th»  hw 
of  water  till  one-half  li  > 

.service.ibic  in  pleuri^- 
a   diaphoresis    .-uid    c>i.ii 
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lU  ol  the  same,  taken  once  an  hour,  has 
leficial  in  the  dropsy  and  anaurca. 
been  found  serviceable  in  conaumplive 
lb. 
LYtiAMIA,  iroXvc  many,  and  ya/io;  mat- 
This  term,  expressing  an  intercommuni- 
of  sexes,  is  applied  by  Linnsiis,  both  to 
Its  and  floweri.  A  polygamous  plant  is  that 
A  beats  both  hermaphrodite  flowers  and 
kand  (emnle,  or  both. 
OLYOAMht,  orders  of.  See  Botany. 
•Ol.YtiAMOUS  Plants.  See  Botaxt. 
fOLVCVMl'M,  a  species  of  holcus,  by 
!  erroneously  reckonea  a  species  of  panlcum. 
I  native  of  Africa,  and  brought  from  thence 
I*  West  Indies.  It  agrees  with  every  soil 
situation  ;  and  in  many  of  the  rocky  and 
pans  of  .lamaica,  which  formerly  could 
1  a  go;it,  may  now  be  seen  large  hcrd.s 
^•hecp,  and  horses,  in  excellent  order, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  rural  economy 
(ket,  feeding  on  Guinea  grass.  It  is 
ited  by  the  roots,  and  planted  about 
et  a^Mnder.  In  six  months  it  grows  very 
often  to  be  lix  feet  high.  At  this  time 
"  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  what  they 
;  and,  while  they  plough  up  the  sur- 
otind  with  iheii  feet,  they  shake 
The  mnk  grass  is  aAerwards  cut 
led  off,  and  the  old  stock  ronted  up 
away.  The  seeds  regctate  and  throw 
iful  crop;  which  with  common  atten- 
iU  last  many  years.  Tor  this  )iurp03«  a 
grass  pasture  requires  to  be  kept  clean, 
>plied  \o  particular  places  as  may  be  ne- 
Rom  time  to  lime.  Tlie  fields  ought  to  lie 
into  parks  by  fences,  and  the  cattle  shifted 
»  enclnsure  lo  another  occasionally. 
LYG'AMY,  n.  >.  f  Fr.  iH>li/g<tniit ;  Or. 
LTi/AMisr.  i  iroXv^a^ia.      Plurality 

one  who  holds  the  lawfulness  of  po- 

)  hi>  ilenlh  in  the  sin  of  polygamjf,  witb- 

calir  irpCDtance.  PrrUm. 

I  p'lvyomy  '  they  have  ordained  that 

arry  or  contract,  until  a  month  be 

r  tnl  interview.  Utieon. 

religion,  prohibiting  }K<lyijnmy,   is  mure 

kbic  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  i>,  the  Uw  uf 

,  than  .Mabomrtjniini   that  allown  it ;    for  one 

t  having  many  nivc>  l>y  lavr.  signilies  nothing, 

k  th«n  Kcic  many  women  lo  one  man  in  nature 

■V  is  the  having  more  wive*  than  one  at 

tvoAMV,  l.a«r«  »rs.rrcTit(c.     Polygamy  is 

■    •■fill,  and  even  unoatu- 

<n  countries.  Butaplo- 

I'ted   not   only  among 

3M     Srideii    observes, 

. 1. 1 .,  ,.1  nation!!.   'Hie  Uumans 

•nn*  more  severe   in    their  morals,  and 

pnctisfd  it,  though   it  was  not  forbidden 

ng  them  ;  and  Marc  Antony  is  mentioned  as 

I  who  took  the  lilnrty  of  having  two  wives. 

that  time  it  became  pretty  frequent  in  the 

I  till  the  reigns  of  Tncodo<>ius,  Uonorius, 

"*  liii«,  who  fiiiil  prohiliiled  it  by  express 

AfVer  this  the  emperur  Valentinian, 

I  pennittnl  all  ibc   subjects  of  the 


empire,  if  they  pleased,  to  marry  several  wires , 
nor  does  it  appear,  from  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  those  times,  that  liie  bitthops  made  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  introduction  of  polygamy.  In 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  this  cflence  is  dif- 
ferently punished.  Hy  a  constitution  of  Charles 
V.  it  was  a  capital  crime.  By  tlie  laws  of  ancient 
and  modern  Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death. 
In  Scotland  it  is  punished  as  perjury.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  enacted  by  statute  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  11, 
that  if  any  person,  being  married,  do  afterwards 
marry  again,  the  former  husband  or  w  ife  being 
alive,  it  is  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
The  first  wife  in  this  case  shall  not  be  admitted 
as  an  evidence  against  her  husband,  because  she 
is  the  true  wife  ;  but  the  second  may,  for  indeed 
she  IS  no  wife  at  all;  and  so  vice  versa  of  a  se- 
cond husband.  This  act  makes  an  exception  to  five 
cases,  in  which  such  second  marriage,  though  in 
the  three  first  it  is  void,  is,  however,  no  felony.  1. 
Where  either  party  hath  continually  been  abroad 
for  seven  years,  whether  the  party  in  England  had 
notice  of  the  other's  being  living  or  not.  2.  Where 
either  of  the  parties  hath  been  absent  from  the 
other  seven  years  within  this  kingdom,  and  the 
remaining  party  haih  had  no  notice  of  the  other's 
being  alive  within  th.it  time.  3.  Where  tlieie  is 
a  divorce  or  separation  a  mensa  el  thoro  by  sen- 
tence in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  4.  Where  the 
first  marriage  is  declared  absolutely  void  by  any 
such  sentence,  and  the  parties  loosed  a  vinculo. 
(Jr,  5.  W'here  eitlier  of  the  parties  was  under  the 
age  of  consent  at  the  time  of  the  first  marriage  ; 
for  in  such  case  the  first  marriage  w;is  voidable 
by  the  disagreement  of  cither  party,  which  this 
second  marriage  very  clearly  amounts  to.  But 
if  at  the  age  of  consent  the  parties  had  agiee<l  lo 
the  iTiiniase,  which  completes  the  contract,  and 
is  indeed  tlie  real  marriage,  and  afternard.t  one  of 
them  should  marry  again,  judge  Blackstone  ap- 
prehends that  such  second  marriage  would  be 
within  the  reason  and  penalties  of  the  act. 

Montesquieu  contends  that  f>olygaray  is  phy- 
sically conformable  to  the  climate  of  Asia. 
The  season  of  female  beauty  precedes  that  of 
their  reason,  and  their  l>cauty  from  its  pre- 
maturity soon  decays.  'Hie  empire  of  iheir 
charms  is  short.  Il  is  iherrforr'  naliiral.  In-  >.1>5, 
tluil  a  man  should  leave  one  wife  lo  lake  another; 
that  he  should  seek  a  renovation  of  those  charms 
th.it  had  withered  in  hu  {>os«ession.  '  But  aie 
those  ihe  real  circumstances  of  polygamy  ! '  asks 
Mr.  .Marsden,  '  SurtHy  not.  It  implies  lliecoii- 
lemjiorvy  enjoyment  of  women  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament; and,'  he  adds,  'I  should  consider  i( 
as  a  vice  that  has  its  source  in  llie  inlluence  of  a 
warm  atmosphere  upon  the  passions  of  men, 
which,  like  the  eravintrs  of  other  di>ordere<l  appe- 
liies  make  them  niiscalrulaie  their  wants." 
Morvovcr,  the  climate  which  expand^  ''••  •'■-"-^ 
of  Ihe  men,  and  prompts  a  more  u" 
criion  (if  their   fiimliw..  does  not  ic,  r 

constitutions  \t  t  lonate  vigor ;  but,  on 

the  coniiary,  n  i  m  this  respect  inferior 

to  the  iiiliabitanis  nf  the  lempeiale  zone:  whilst 
it  equ-^lly  infliiMir'^  ihe  •l>-ir»s  of  'h^  opposite 
sex,  wilt'  1 

cap;u:il\ 
that  if  nature  mteadcd  nne  wcaran  onljr  iAonid 
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be  th«  companion  of  one  man  in  the  colder  regions 
of  llie  earth,  it  appears  also  intended,  k  foiliori, 
that  the  same  law  should  be  observed  in  the  hot- 
ter; inferring  nature's  design,  not  from  the  de- 
sires, bat  from  the  abilities  with  which  she  has 
endowed  mankind.  Montesquieu  also  suggested 
thai  the  inequality  in  the  comparative  numbers 
of  each  sex,  born  in  X^h,  which  is  repre>ented 
to  be  greatly  superior  on  the  female  side,  may 
have  relation  to  the  law  that  allows  polygamy. 
But  it  is  replied  that  there  is  strong  reason  for 
denying  the  reality  of  this  supposed  excess. 
Marsden  asserts  thai  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
throughout  Sumatra  does  not  sensibly  differ  from 
that  ascertained  in  Europe  ;  nor  could  he  ever 
learn,  from  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  many  eastern 
islands  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing,  that  they  were  conscious  of  any  ma- 
terial disproportion  in  this  respect. 

Major  Grant  observes  that  the  males  and  fe- 
males brought  into  the  world  are  so  nearly  on  a 
balance,  that  only  abating  for  a  little  excess  on 
the  side  of  the  males,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
nineteen  to  eighteen,  to  make  up  for  the  extraor- 
dinary exposures  of  men  in  war,  and  at  sea : 
it  evidently  follows  that  nature  only  intends  one 
wife,  or  one  husband,  for  the  same  person  ;  since, 
if  they  have  more,  some  others  must  go  without 
any  at  all.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  Christian 
law,  which  prohibits  polygamy,  is  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  nature. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  poet  Milton  was  an 
advocate  for  great  latitude  in  the  causes  of 
divorce ;  but  his  notions  respecting  polygamy 
■were  not  fully  understood,  until  the  late  publi- 
lication  of  his  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine. 
He  wa3  the  advocate  of  polygamy,  as  ansongst 
the  privileges  of  the  male  sex.  See  our  article 
Milton. 

-Another  of  the  boldest  and  most  specious  raodem 
advocate  of  polygamy  was  the  late  Kev.  Mr.  Ma- 
dan,  an  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
KDgland,who,  in  1780,  published  a  work,  under 
the  title  of  Tlielynlhora ;  or,  A  Treatise  on  Fe- 
male Uuin,  in  its  Causes,  Effects,  Consequences, 
Prevention,  and  Kemedy,  Sec,  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  marriage,  being  simply  and  wholly 
an  act  of  personal  union  (or  the  actus  coitus), 
adultery  is  never  used  in  the  sacred  writings  but 
to  denote  the  defilement  of  a  betrothed  or  mar- 
ried woman,  and  to  this  sense  be  restricts  the  use 
of  the  term,  .so  that  a  married  man,  in  his  opinion, 
is  no  adulterer,  if  his  commerce  with  the  sex  be 
confined  to  single  women,  who  are  under  no  ob- 
ligations by  espousals  or  marriage  to  other  men  ; 
but,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  woman  who  should 
dare  to  have  even  but  one  intrigue  with  any  other 
nan  besides  her  husband  (let  tiim  have  as  many 
■wives  as  Solomon),  would,  ipso  facto,  Ijcan  adul- 
Iress,  and  ought,  together  with  her  gallant,  to  be 
punished  with  immediate  death.  This,  he  boldly 
states,  is  the  law  of  God ;  and  on  this  founda- 
tion he  limits  (he  privilege  of  polygamy  to  the 
man. 

In  support  of  his  system,  he  refers  to  the  po- 
lygamous connexions  of  the  patriarchs  and  .saints 
of  Ihe  Old  Testament,  and  infers  the  lawfulness 
of  iheir  practice  from  the  blessings  which  at- 
tendeil  it,  the  laws  which  were  instituted  to  regu- 


late  and  superintem!  it.  Sec.     II«  e  m  blmi, 
much  to  reconcile  the  genius  of  the  «' 
dispensation  to  an  arrangement  of  tbi«  sorr ; 
asserts  that  there   is  not   one  text  in  tlie  ' 

Testament  that  hints  at  the  cnminahly  of  a 

lygamous  connexion.  From  St.  Paul's  dir«tii»t. 
that  bishops  and  deacons  should  have  bul  cm 
wife,  he  would  infer  that  it  was  lawful  tot  Ln. 
men  to  have  more.  Christ,  he  says,  was  not  at 
giver  of  a  new  law ;  but  the  business  of  inarria|& 
polygamy,  Stc,  had  been  settled  bcfoi*  In*  »)* 
pearance  in  the  world,  by  an  nuthonly  wiuii 
could  not  be  revoked.    This  wnter  further  ihiaii 

{lolygamy    advantageous   m   a   civil   light,  mI 
lighly  politic  in  a  domestic  point  of  view. 

It  isdue to  awork  long  deteriocated,and  ncfn 
believe  nearly  extinct  (ihe  Monthly  Uevieal.  !• 
add,  thalthebest  answer  to  this  scheme appearia 
the  time  in  that  publication.  We  have  atf 
room  for  a  summary  of  the  argumeois  el  6i 
writer : — 

'  When  we  reflect,'  says  he,  '  that  the  pia»' 
tive  institution  of  marriage  limited  it  tp  ombm 
and  one  woman;  that  this  institution  was  adhnrf 
to  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amidst  the  degnmif  t( 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  spit4  <f  tt 
examples  of  polygamy,  which  the  accurwl  iv 
of  Cain  had  introduced;  when  we coDsiiiitf )■• 
very  few  (comparatively  speaking)  the  euacb 
of  this  practice  were  among  the  fiutbful ;  im 
much  it  brouglit  its  ovm  punishment  with  «i;a< 
how  dubious  and  equivocal  those  passagti  Ma 
which  It  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of  4^f 
approbation ;  when  to  these  refleclioot  af  ^t 
another  respecting  the  limited  view*  an^  Mf» 
rary  nature  of  the  more  ancient  diipcBaloaBl 
institutions  of  religion — how  often  the  iiapllf 
tions,  and  even  vices  of  tlie  patriarcto,  tiif^ 
pie  of  God  in  old  time,  are  recorded,  anlHa 
any  express  notification  of  their  crimiritt) 
how  much  is  said  to  be  commanded,  ahic** 
reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  Utlv 
will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  was,  for  wiif  iiA 
permitted — how  fro<iuently  the  taea^tnc"'  ^ 
God  adapted  themselves  to  the  genius  rf  fc 
people  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  the  cfH* 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  ihry  lived; 
all,  when  we  consider  the  puriir,  r<|ujlji 
benevolence  of  the  Christian  law  ;  tht 
declarations   of  our  Lord,  and  hit 

Paul,  respecting  Ihe  institution  of      ^ 

design  and  limitation;  when  wc  reflect,  t»"«,i 
testimony  of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  wk* 
not  possibly  be  iiinorani  of  the  geoori 
common  practice  of  the  apostolic 
finally,  when  to  iheie  con  '  -•■— !■<  ■« 
those  which  are  founded  on  W 

sex,  and  all  the  regulations  u. ..x 

and  national   |>olicy,  we  must  wholly 
the  revival  of  polygamy  ;    nnd  ilia>  K-ar 
nest  testimony  against  the  ' 
dangerous  and  ill-advised  pii  —  H 

Rcviev;  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  338.     lit.  IVWy  ^'^i 
good  p-issage  on  this  subject,   Moral  Pkil 
vol.  i. 

POLYGARS,  in  llindoatan,  is  a 
na.?  been  sometimes  given  to  a  prfJ»lii»7  ** 
of  natnes  who  long  inhalultd  imj*!*'"'* 
woods  in  xarious  parts  of  tlial  ocotiaeaL 
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'The  PoiTC*ns'  Tebbitout  is  a 
WB  to  a  district  in  the  Southern  Carna- 
l«d  between  10°  and  1 1°  of  N.  lal.  To 
I  it  is  bounded  by  Trichinopoly  ;  on  the 
r  Marawas  and  Madura;  on  the  east  it 
ate  and  the  sea ;    and  on  the  we:«t  Din- 

olyg^ars  are,  according  to  Hamilton,  mi- 
eftain^  of  different  degrees  of  power  ami 
jnce,  who  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the 
'»  of  the  Northern  Circars.     Tliose  whose 

or  estates,  are  situated  on  the  frontier 
Jy  part  of  the  country,  are  represented 
>een  for  the  most  part  leaden  of  banditti, 
oters,  who,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Asia, 
■warxb  been  entrusted  with  the  police  of 
try.     Some  of  them  trace  their  descent 

ancient  rajahs,  or  froji  those  who  held 
Xf  of  trust  under  the  Hindoo  ROvem- 
d  received  allowances  in  land  or  money 
upport  of  a  bo<ly  of  horse  and  foot  on 
•I  principle.  Other  polygart  had  been 
if  districts,  or  revenue  officere,  who  had 

in   times    of  public   disturbance,  and 

the  possession  of  lands,  lo  which  tbey 
nstanily  adding  by  successive  encroach- 
when  the  ruling  power  happened  to  be 
id  inefficient.  The  heads  of  villages, 
tiored  by  the   natural  strength  of  the 

frequently  assumed  the  name  and  cha- 
f  potygars,  and  kept  up  their  military 
I  and  nominal  officers  of  slate,  exercising 
ontnictcd  sphere  many  of  the  essential 
>f  sovereignly. 

amount  of  the  tribute  which  they  paid 
oubahdars  of  the  Camatic  was  wholly 
irtiODed  to  their  revenues  :  but  more  was 
Ijr  extorted  by  the  officers  of  govem- 
Mtt  the  names  of  fines  and  present:*, 
■•  a  perpetual  source  of  violence  and 
on.  During  the  periods  of  public  cala- 
tj  retaliated  upon  the  nabob's  officers 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  government 

iboso  acts  of  indefinite  and  oppressive 
t,  which  were  committed  on  themselves. 
be  British  government  were  repeatedly 
i  with  large  armaments  to  subdue  these 
ies,  involving  hea%-y  disbursements  from 
ic  revenue,  and  severe  loss  of  lives.' 
nncipal  pollams,  or  polygar  estates,  are 

Shevagunga,  Kamnail,  \lanapara,  Ma- 
i  Nallam.  'the  first  two  were  permanently 

in  1B03,  at  the  same  time  as  those  of 
J  i  and  the  rest  were  soon  afterwards 
n  perpetuity.     From  this  period  the  tri- 

Ise  polygars,  although  increased,  has 
inctually  paid ;  no  blood  has  been  shed, 

^ expended  in  military  operations 
,  and  the  surrounding  districts  have 
quilljiy  under  the  revival  of  the  an- 
■tem  of  village  police,  "fhis  temlory  is 
ell  watered,  nor  in  so  high  a  state  of  cul- 
I  as  Tanjore  ;  but  the  soil  is  iiHlurally 
mmI  the  agriculture  improving.  There 
rivers  of  any  roniidrrablc  magnitude ; 
f  towns  arc  Naitam.  .Manapar,  \'(.'nuii.illy, 
tty,  C'otinpalam,  and  Tondi.  The  dis- 
coniprcliendvd  in  the  collcctonhip  of 
it. 
Vqi..  XVII, 


POLTGLCIT,  adj.  k  n.  i.      Vt.  poljglotle  ; 
Gr.  irnKvyXiarrof.     Having  many  languages. 
'ibt  polujloi  or  linguist  it  a  learned  man. 

Homt. 

Polyglot, among  divines  and  critics,  is  chiefly 
used  for  a  Uible  printed  iu  several  languages. 
See  BiDLE. 

POLYGLOTTUS.    See  TiRnrs. 

POLYGNOTUS,  a  famous  p.iinter  of  Thasos, 
who  flourished  about  4'22  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  was  the  son  and  scholar  of  Aglao- 
phon.  He  adorned  one  of  the  public  porticoes 
of  Athens  with  bis  paintings,  in  which  he  had 
repre.sented  the  most  striking  events  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.  The  Athenians  were  so  pleased  with 
hira  that  they  offered  lo  reward  his  labors  *ith 
\vhatever  he  pleased  lo  accept,  but  he  dectinetl 
the  offer;  and  the  Amphictyoiiic  council,  which 
was  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  ordered  that  Polyg- 
notus  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
wherever  he  went. 

POLYGON,  n.  I.  >      Fr.  potigone;  Fr.  woX»c, 

PuLrc'oNAL,  adj.  S  and  -ywvio,  an  angle.  A 
figure  of  many  angles  :  multangular. 

He  began  with  a  siogle  line  ;  he  joined  twu  lines 
in  an  angle,  and  he  advanced  to  triangles  and  Mjuares, 
potngaiu  and  circlet.  H'airi. 

PoLYOON,  in  geomeir)',  is  a  figure  whose 
perimeter  consisLi  of  more  than  four  sides, 
such  are  the  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  &c. 
If  the  angles  be  all  equal  among  themselves, 
the  polygon  is  said  to  be  a  npular  one ;  other- 
wise, it  is  irregular.  Polygons  take  ]iarticu!ar 
names  according  to  tlie  number  of  their  sides ; 
thus  a  polygon  of  three  sides  is  called  a  trigon,or 
four  sides  a  tetragon,  of  five  sides  a  pentagon,  of 
six  sides  a  hexagon,  &c. ;  and  a  circle  iiiiiy  be 
considered  as  a  polygon  of  an  inliniie  number  of 
small  sides,  or  as  the  limit  of  the  polygons. 

Polygons  have  various  pn>perlie>,  as,  1.  Everj- 
polygon  may  he  divided  into  as  many  triangles 
as  it  has  sides.  2.  The  angles  of  any  polygims 
taken  together,  make  twice  as  many  right  angles, 
wanting  four,  as  the  figure  has  sides,  Thu.i,  if 
the  polygon  has  fivesides,  the  double  of  that  is 
ten,  from  which  subtracting  four  leaves  six  right 
angles,  or  640  degrees,  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
five  angles  of  the  pentagon.  And  this  properly, 
as  well  as  the  former,  belongs  to  both  regular  and 
irregular  pol_vg>Jns.  3.  Kvcry  regular  polygon 
may  be  either  inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  descrilml 
about  it.  But  not  so  of  their  regular  ones,  except 
the  triangle,  and  another  i>articular  case  as  in  tlie 
following  propi'rly.  An  equilateral  figure  in- 
scnbcd  III  n  circle  is  always  equiangular.  But 
an  equiangular  figure  insciibed  in  a  arcle  is  not 
always  cquil.ilenil,  but  only  when  the  number  nf 
sides  is  odd.  For,  if  the  tides  be  of  an  even 
number,  then  they  may  either  be  all  equal,  or 
else  half  of  them  itiiiv  be  e<)ual,  and  the  other 
half  equal  lo  earh  otlicr  l.ni  iliir  nni  fr,  th  ilie 
former  half,  the  «|U4ls  '  ^  ■ 

4.  F.very  |Mj|ygiiii,  tircn"  lo, 

is  equal  to  a  riglil-angle<l  Inangie,  of  wbicli  one 
le-^  IS  the  Ridiiis  of  llie  circle,  and  tlie  other  the 
perimeter  or  sum  of  all  the  sides  of  the  [wlygon. 
Or  the  polygon  it  euuiil  ti>  half  llie  recinnk-lc-  un- 
der II*  perimeter  ana  llic  radius  of  Ms  iiist'iii>ed 
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circle,  or  the  perpendicular  from  its  centre  upon 
one  side  of  tiie  polygon.  Hence,  the  area  of  a 
circle  being  less  than  that  of  its  circumscribing 
polygon,  and  greater  than  that  of  its  inscribed 
polygon,  the  circle  is  the  limit  of  the  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  polygons :  in  like  manner  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  is  the  limit  between 
the  jierimeters  of  the  said  polygons;  conse- 
quently the  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, having  one  leg  equal  to  the  radius,  and 
the  other  leg 'equal  to  the  circumference;  and 
therefore  its  area  is  found  by  multiplying  half 
the  circumference  by  half  the  diameter.  In  like 
manner,  the  area  of  any  polygon  is  found  by 
multiplying  half  its  perimeter  by  the  perpendi- 
cular demitted  from  tue  centre  upon  one  side. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  remark- 
able particulars  in  all  the  polygons,  up  to  the 
dodecagon  of  twelve  sides,  viz.,  the  angle  at  the 
centre,  the  angle  of  the  polygon,  and  the  area  of 
the  polygon  when  each  side  is  one. 


No. 

^amc  of 

Ang. 

^"8^ 

at 

Sides. 

Polygon. 

F.  at 
cent. 

C.of 

polyg. 

Area. 

3 

Trigon 

120'= 

60° 

0-4330127 

4 

Tetraaon 

90 

90 

l-OOOOOOO 

5 

Pentagon 

72 

108 

1-7204774 

6 

Hexagon 

60 

1*20 

2-59a07<;2 

7 

Huptagon 

51^ 

128^ 

3-6339124 

B 

Octagon 

45 

135 

4-8284271 

9 

Nonagon 

40 

I4U 

6-1818242 

10 

Decagon 

3ti 

144 

7-6;)4a088 

11 

UndecagoQ 

32A 

147A 

9-3656309 

13 

Dodecagon 

30 

150 

U-1961524 

PoLvnoKS,  Link  of,  is  a  line  on  some  .bet- 
tors, containing  the  horaolt^us  sides  of  the  iir»t 
nine  regular  polygons  inscribed  in  the  same  cir- 
cle ;  viz.,  from  an  equilateral  triangle  to  a  dode- 
cagon. 

roLYGONAL  Ni'MBfRS  are  the  continual  ot 
successive  sums  of  a  rank  of  any  arithmelicilf 
beginning  at  one,  and  regularly  iDcreasing ;  ta! 
therefore  are  the  first  order  of  figurate  numben: 
they  are  nailed  polygonals,  because  the  nuisba 
of  points  in  them  may  be  arranged  in  the  Ibm 
of  the  several  polygonal  figures  in  geometr)-. 

The  several  sorts  of  polygonal  numbers,  ru. 
the  triangles,  squares,  pent^ons,  hexagons,  iic, 
are  formed  from  the  addition  of  the  terms  of  iIk 
arithmetical  series,  having  respectively  their 
common  difierence  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. ;  viz.,  if  the 
common  difference  of  the  arithmeticals  be  out. 
the  sums  of  their  terms  will  form  the  triandc: 
if  two,  the  squares;  if  three,  the  pentagons, H 
four,  the  hexagons,  &c.    Thus  :— 

( Arith.  progres.     1,  2,    3,    4,     5,    6,    7. 
1,  3, 
1,  3, 
1,  4, 
1,4, 


To  find  the  area  of  any  regular  polygon. — 
Multiply  the  square  of  its  side  by  the  tabular 
area,  found  on  the  line  of  its  name  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
area.  Thus,  to  find  the  area  of  the  trigon,  or- 
equilateral  triangle,  whose  side  is  twenty.  The 
square  of  twenty  being  400,  multiply  the  Ubu- 
lar  area  •4330127  by  400,  and  the  product 
173-20508  will  be  the  area. 

0-4330127 
400 


173-2050800 


Tliere  are  several  carious  algebraical  theorems 
for  inscribing  polygons  in  circles,  or  finding  the 
chord  of  any  proposed  part  of  the  circumference, 
which  is  the  same  as  angular  sections.  These 
kinds  of  sections,  or  parts  and  multiples  of  arcs, 
were  first  treated  of  by  Vieta,  as  shown  in  the 
Introduction  to  Ilutton's  Log.  page  9,  and  since 
pursued  by  several  other  mathematicians,  in 
whose  works  they  are  usually  to  be  found. 

Polygon,  in  fortification,  denotes  the  figure  or 
perimeter  of  a  fortress,  or  fortified  place.  This 
IS  either  exterior  or  interior.  Tlie  exterior  poly- 
gon is  the  perimeter  or  figure  formed  by  lines  con- 
necting the  points  of  the  ba.stions  to  one  another, 
quite  rouiid  the  work.  And  the  interior  polygon 
is  the  perimeter  or  figure  formed  by  lines  con- 
necting the  centres  of  the  bastions,  quite  around. 


it  Triang.  nos. 

i  Arith.  progres. 
Square  nos. 

(  Arith.  progress. 
)  Pentag.  nos. 

i  Arith.  progres. 
Hexagon  nos. 


6,  10,  15,  21,  -a 
5,  7,  9,  11.  U 
9,  16,  25,  36.  4? 

7,  10,  13,  16,  i; 
1,  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  7. 
1,  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  iw 
1,  6,  15,  28,  45,  66,  91. 

The  side  of  a  polygonal  number  is  the  nualtr 
of  points  on  each  side  of  the  polygonal  fp* 
when  the  points  in  the  number  are  ranged  in  ihl 
form.  And  this  is  also  the  same  as  the  nuala 
of  terms  of  the  arithmeticals  that  are  added  >>■ 
gether  in  composing  the  polygonal  number:  a, 
in  short,  it  is  the  numlier  of  the  term  from  ik 
beginning.    So,  in  the  second  or  squares, 

12  3  4 


9 


16 


the  side  of  the  first  (1)  is  1,  that  of  the  stnti 
(4)  is  2,  that  of  the  third  (9)  is  3,  that  rf  te 
fourth  (16)  is  4,  and  so  on.    And 

The  angles,  or  numbers  of  angles,  ale  Iht  sn 
as  those  of  the  figure  from  which  the  niODtir 
takes  its  name.  So  the  angles  of  the  ttianro^ 
numbers  arc  three,  of  the  square  ones  fbui,<«f  ih 
pentagonals  five,  of  the  hexagonals  six,  and  » 
on.  Hence,  the  angles  are  two  more  tlun  ^ 
common  difference  of  the  arithmetical  atr« 
from  which  any  rank  of  polygonals  is  fomed: 
so  the  arithmetical  series  has  for  its  inmf 
difference  the  number  1  or  2  or  3  tccaifoik* 
viz.  1  in  the  triangles,  two  in  the  squares,  Am 
in  the  pentagons,  &c;  and,  in  general,  if  akcit 
number  of  addles  in  the  polygon,  then  •— ti 
=  d,  the  common  difference  of  the  arjlhatfBl 
series,  or  <<  +  2  =  a,  the  number  of  aaglo. 

Prob.  1.— To  find  any  po/y^OMof  nmrnk-  p 
pmc(<;  having  given  its  side  n  aitd  aiclBt 
The  polygonal  number  being  evidently  ikeM 
of  the  arithmetical  progression  whose  mualit* 

terms  is  n  and  common  difference  a 2,  ud  ■ 

sum  of  an  arithmetical  pru<^rcs&ion  beins  (f> 


Ihe  product  of  the  extremes  hy  the  num- 

of  tfmw,  the  cxtremi?*  Iwciij;  I  and  \  +d. 

^-1)=  I  +  (o  — J),  (n—  I);  Uwtcfore  lliai 

'               .                  ...  ,     n'J  — n-(rf— 2) 
Iber,  or  this  lum,  will  be 

'  ^ ■•  where  a  is  the  com- 

2 

I  diffiermcc  of  the  arithmetically  thnt  form  the 

gooal  number,  ami  it  always  two  less  tluui 

Inaiber  of  angles  a. 

Incc,  for  the  several  torts  of  poly^ns,  any 
licular  numl<cr  whose  side  is  n  will  be  found 
il  either  of  these  two  furmutx',  hy  uting  for 
b  values  I,  2,  3,  -t,  &c.;  which  gives  tliese 
owing  furrauls  for  the  polygonal  number  in 
b  aoct,  vii.  the 


n^  +  n 


Triangular  . 
Square  .  . 
PenUgoiul  . 
Hexagonal  - 
Heptagonal 


SB.  S. — To  fitui  thf  turn  of  any  numher  of 

1  munbcrt  ofani/  ortier. — Let  the  angles 

llygon  be  a,  or  the  common  difference  of 

eticils  ilul  form  thepolyguiiaU.ii;  and 

nher  of  terms  in  the  (lolygonai  series, 

I  mm  is  sought ;  then  is 

-d  +  -—-)noi(—^a  —  iA — Y'/ 


2 
2i.'~ 

» 

On 

2 
3n'  — 

n 

2 
4ji'- 

3 
5»'  — 

1 
3ii 

kr.. 

2-)'"''(-6 
I  of  the  n  terms  son^^ht. 
e,  substiluting  successively  the  numbers 
k  3,  4,  &c.,  for  d,  there  are  obtained  the  fol- 
Img  particular  cases,  or  formula',  for  (he  «<ims 
p  Mnns  of  the  scier.il  ranks  of  polygonal 
■ben,  viz.  the  sura  of  tlie 

n'  +  3n  +  2 


2r' 


6 
+  3»  +  l 


3«'  +  3a  -h  0 

6 " 

4ii*  +  3ii  — 1 

6 " 

Sw«+3«— a 


''NOMKTRYUthe 


ordoc- 


ltni>»-._-nu'.  a  Rcnos  of  the 
ill  .  !.i>«  «f  iilitnts  ;  in 
ui^   iimlfir   tni'  twelfth 
'  no  calyt :  the  corolla 
liari!  Mini-,  <ir  wrvinit  iiMlead 

calyx  ;  lhcr«  15  one  an);uliit(il  M^-d.  'ITicrc 
Iwenly-trveii  s|«ci<.»;  ilu.<  mo^i  remarkuble 
■1.  I',  biilorta,  hntitrt,  or  grcati-r 
hu  a  thick  oblique  intortcd  root, 
without  and  nil  witliin ;  a  'implr, 
md.  slender  stem,  nearly  two  feet  hitfh  ;  oval 
*«t,  having  dtfOirrrnt  (uot-attiks,  and  the  stalk 


termiiKilctI  by  thick  short  spikes  of  whilish-r«l 
flowers.  See  No.  4.  The  root  of  a  kiml  of  hu- 
lort,  Bcrording  to  Omelin,  i<  ujed  in  Silieria  for 
ordinary  food-  This  species  is  by  llaller  called 
bistorla  foliis  ad  oniin  nervosis,  and  by  some 
other  botanists  bi«torta  montana  minor.  The 
natives  call  il  monka ;  and  so  indoknt  arc  lliey, 
that,  to  save  ihemselvcs  the  trouble  of  dicn^ngil 
out  of  the  earth,  Ihey  go  in  spring  to  pillage  the 
holes  of  tlie  mountain  rals,  which  tliey  find  liilcd 
with  these  roots.  In  our  country  bistort  is  used 
as  a  medicine.  All  the  parts  of  bistort  have 
a  rough  austere  taste,  particularly  the  root,  which 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents. It  is  employed  in  all  kinds  of  immode- 
rate hxmorrhagies,  and  other  fluxes,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  where  astrinReney  is  the 
only  indication.  It  is  certainly  a  very  powcifiU 
styptic,  and  is  to  be  looked  on  simply  as  such  ; 
having  no  other  claim  to  the  sudorihc,  anli|>esti- 
leutial,  and  other  virtues  ascrilicd  to  it,  than 
in  consequence  of  its  asthngency,  and  of  tlie 
antiseptic  power  which  il  has  in  common  with 
other  vegetable  styptics.  The  largest  dose  of  the 
loot  in  |X>wder  is  a  single  dram.  2.  I',  fagnpy- 
rum,  buck-wheat,  or  brank,  rises  with  on  npiight, 
smooth,  brandiy  stem,  from  alKiut  a  fuut  and 
a  half  to  a  yard  high,  heart-shu|>cd  sagiltated 
leaves,  and  the  branches  terminated  by  clusters  of 
whitish  6owers,  succeeded  by  large  angular 
secds.  This  species  is  angular.  It  is  a  sort  of 
com,  and  is  cultivated  both  by  way  of  fodder, 
cutting  its  stalks  while  youns:  and  green  to  feed 
cattle,  and  for  its  erain  to  feed  pigeons,  jmidtry, 
'logs,  &c.  It  flourishes  in  any  soil  and  situation, 
but  generally  thrin-s  best  in  a  light  dry  earlli ; 
the  driest  seasons  seldom  retard  its  growlh.  3. 
I',  onentale,  commonly  called  persicaria,  has 
fibrous  roots ;  an  upright,  robust,  strong,  jointed 
stem,  rising  eigtit  or  ten  feet  high,  divided  at  lop 
into  several  branches,  very  large  oval  laiieeolate 
altcniate  leaves,  on  brood  foot-stalks  half  sur- 
roiiniling  the  stem:  and  all  tlie  braiicho  termi- 
nated by  long,  slender,  hanging  spikes  of  nnldi'.h- 
purple  lieptandrous  and  digvnious  Howert,  from 
July  till  October.  This  Ls  a  most  clejant  annual 
for  the  embellishment  of  plea.'nire-grouiids ;  as- 
suming a  majestic  tree-like  trowih  by  its  erect 
luxuriant  stem  and  branchy  head  ;  which  Ix'ing 
gami.'>h«d  with  noble  large  foliage, and  numerous 
[lendulous  spikes  of  flowers,  in  constant  miccrs- 
•lon  for  three  or  four  montlis,  cshibits  a  very 
om.imeotal  appearance  from  .lunc  or  July  until 
October,  and  i*  so  easy  of  culture  that,  from  itx 
tcan«r»d  teeds  in  autumn,  young  plain*  rise 
spontaneously  in  aliiindancc  the  eiiMi  i 
and  shoot  up  so  npidly  as  to  attain  - 
feet  in  height  by  July,  when  lliey  f  i'  n 

flowering,  and  continue  till  all.i'  i  ■  1  i  .  ■'■  •  iii  i, 
wlu'ii  iIh'v  i.if  iIU  <H'nsh;  ki  ili.r.  a  In  »1.  )>uj)|i!y 
must  b<'  :  M'ed  annually.     4.   1*.  sivi- 

|tanim,   i'  '  biiturt,  han  a  ihiekKh  root, 

a  >iiiiple  ^len•ler  xlein  half  a  f>Kit  hii;h,  s|>ear- 
shaficd  leaves,  and  the  stalks  and  hr.iucbF*  ter- 
iiiinatod  by  long  uplkes  of  whilinh-reil  Howm. 
Uolh  this  and  iho  hi«ion  tSn  I  i,  rtnwrf  in  May 
and  June,  s'"  ' 

The^growwil' 

the  other  in   m  i  .^        i  r 
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perennials,  and  are  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots  in  autumn,  and  are  retained  in  some  curious 
gardens  for  variety  ;  but  their  chief  merit  is  for 
medical  purposes  :  they  are  powerful  astringents, 
and  are  used  both  internally  and  externally ; 
esteemed  very  eflicacioui  in  homorrhngies  and 
other  fluxes,  and  good  to  heal  sore  mouths.  All 
the  above  species  are  hardy,  and  thrive  in  any 
toil  or  situation. 

POL'yORA.M,  n.  t.  Gr.  iroXuc  and  ypa^/w. 
A  iigure  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  luies. 

POLYG'KAPH Y,  n.  f.  Gr.  voKvi and  ypa^n  ; 
Fr.  poll/graph  it.  The  art  of  writing  in  several 
unusual  manners  of  cyphers  ;  as  also  decipher- 
ing the  same. 

PoLTCBaPBV,  PoLYOBlPniA,  or  POLTCHA- 

PnicE,  is  formed  from  the  Greek  iroXv,  much, 
and  fpafii,  writing.  The  ancients  seem  to  have 
been  very  little  acquainted  with  this  art:  nor  is 
there  any  mark  of  their  having  gone  beyond  the 
Lacedemonian  scytals.  Trithemius,  Porta,  \  ige- 
nere,  and  fotber  Niceroo,  bare  written  on  poly- 
graphy. 

POLYGYNIA.     See  Botany. 

POLYHALLITE,  a  rameral  in  masses  of  a 
fibrous  texture.  Sp.  gr.  277.  Pearly  lustre. 
Its  constituents  are  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime 
28-23;  anhydrous  sulphate  22'42;  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  magnesia  20-03  ;  sulphate  of  pola.isa 
27-7;  muriate  of  soda  0-19  ;  red  oxide  of  iron 
0-.34.     It  occurs  at  Ischel  in  Upper  Austria. 

POLYHEDUON,  in  geometry,  denotes  a 
body  or  solid  comprehended  under  many  sides 
or  planes. 

PoLYaEDROit,  in  optics,  is  a  multiplyinc-glass 
or  lens,  consisting  of  sever.il  plane  surfaces  dis- 
posed into  a  convex  form.     See  t)iTics. 

POLYUISrOR  (Alexander),  an  ancient  Gre- 
cian liislorian,  born  at  Milctum  about  A.  A.  C. 
8.7.  He  wrote  forty-two  books  on  grammar,  his- 
tory, and  philosophy,  of  which  only  a  few  ex- 
tracts are  extant  in  the  works  of  Pliny  and  olher 
authors. 

POLYHYMNIA,  in  the  P«gan  mythology, 
one  of  the  nine  Muses,  thus  named  from  xoXvc 
mnch,  and  fivita,  memory.  She  presided  over 
history,  or  rather  rhetoric;  pnd  is  represented 
w  ith  a  crown  of  pearls  and  a  white  rolie ;  her 
ri'.;ht  hand  in  action  as  if  haranguing,  and  liolH- 
ini;  in  her  left  a  caduceus  or  sceptiv,to  show  her 
power. 

I'OLYL'OGY,  n.  »;  Gr.  voXv;  and  Xoym-. 
Talkativeness. 

PGLYM'ATHY, «.».  Gr.iroXvcand;4ovOav«. 
'llie  knowledge  of  many  arts  and  sciences ; 
also  an  acquaintance  with  many  different  sub- 
jects. 

POLYMtGNlTE,  a  new  mineral  found  in  the 
zirconian  sienite  of  Frcderickswarns.  It  is  black, 
brilliant,  and  crystallised  in  small  prisms,  long, 
thin,  with  a  rectangle,  the  edges  of  which  are 
commonly  replaced  by  one  or  several  planes. 
Sp.  gr.  4-806.  It  scratches  glass,  but  cannot  be 
scratched  by  steel.  Fnulure  concholdal,  without 
indications  of  cleavage.  The  surface  of  the  crys- 
tals has  vivid  lustre,  almost  metallic.  The  frac- 
ture :dso  resembles  Ihe  surface,  possessing  a 
hrilli.incy  far  beyond  what  is  common  in  mine- 
tab.     At  the  hlow-pipe  it  suflcrs    no   change. 


Willi  borax  it  melts  ea.^ily,  and  funnt  *  gla« 
colored  with  iron.     With  more  borax  it  b«c»"'  r. 
opaque  and  of  un  orange  color.    Its  composi' 
is  extraordinary  : — 

Titanic  acid           .         .  .         46-3 

Zirconia         ...  14-4 

Oxide  of  iron  li-i 

Lime    ...  4: 

Oxide  of  manganwe  '.:  7 

(^xide  of  cerium  6v 

Yttria  XVi 
Traces  of  magnesia,  potash,  silica, 
oxide  of  tin. 

96a 

— Berzelios  ;  Annates  de  Chim.  xrxi.  405. 

POLYMNESIOR,  a  king  of  the  Thr. 
Chenwnesua.  He  married  llione,  Priam's  t\-:.- 
daughter ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  tieasnie  ■«» 
which  he  was  eritrusted  by  Priam  damg  tW 
siege  of  Troy,  he  murdered  Polydorus.  TW 
fleet  in  which  the  viclonous  Greeks  rMiintd, 
together  with  their  Trojan  captives,  amoocwfaa 
was  Hecuba,  stopped  on  the  coasts  of  Tkn^ 
where  one  of  tlie  female  captives  discovetM  IM 
body  of  Polydorus,  whom  Polvrooestsc  W 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Tlie  dreaijful  Devi  mi 
communicated  to  Hecuba  his  mother,  vfa,  H 
revenge  her  son'sdeath,  callr-'  ■■■•  "-' 
when  the  female  captives,  n:  rn,  pit 

his  eyes  with  their  pins,  win:;.  '.'.     i  ax' 

his  two  children,  who  had  accomputiMl  Im 
P^uripedes  says  (hat  the  fireeks  condc^i' 
Polymnestor  to  be  banished  into  a  disl.uil  aW 
for  his  perfidy;  but  Hygmiis  r«late«  (V  mm; 
diHervnily,  and  tells  us  that,  when  PtMmm 
was  sent  to  Thrace,  Ilione  his  sister  tatk  tm 
instead  of  her  son  Deiphilus,  who  was  rffc 
same  age,  being  afraid  of  her  husbwMl's  m^. 
The  monarch,  unacquainted  with  Ihe  inqariM 
looked  upon  Polydorus  as  hu  own  tm,  um 
treated  Ueiphilus  as  her  brother.  AftirAl 
destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors  WMlidte 
house  and  family  of  Priam  to  M  ettirpaM^fli 
therefore  oflered  F.lectra  the  daughuf  tH^ 
roemnon  to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  teif 
Ilione  and  Polydorus.  He  acct^iiied  iW  Ak 
and  despatched  bis  own  son  Deiptitlo*,  ■fwali 
took  for  Polydorus.  Polydorus,  who  janti  ■ 
Ihe  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  lb*  aiA 
and  being  informed  that  his  father  was  ial.  li 
mother  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Greri*,*' 
his  country  in  ruins,  he  roiniiiiiniaafd  it  »■ 
swer  to  Ilione,  who  told  liira  what  sbe  iad  •• 
to  save  his  life,  upon  which  he  avenefd  ^1^ 
tidy  of  Polymnestor  by  putting  out  liis  nv 

POLYMNIA,  in  botany.  .. ...f.kij* 

gamia  neccssaria  order,  ai^  <   •■  ■ 

plants;    natural   order   fori;  ft,-. 

The  receptacle  is  paleaceous :  ihrre  n  w  |^ 
pus  ;  the  exterior  calyx  is  teiniphvllout,(«f* 
taphyllotis  i  the  interior  decaphyl(ous,  tai  >* 
posed  of  concave  leaflets. 

POLYNF.SIA  U  a  nmt  gi»«n  hf  »  ^ 
geographen  to  variotu  groupea  of  isUnlt 
Great  Pacific  Ormn,  situated  sul  of  Ibt 
Islands  and  Aistr<ia!.ia  (which  M4), 
botli  sides  the  F^^uator. 


t 
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(hey  are  sometime*  divided  into 
and  Southern  Polynesia.  TTie  meri- 
130"'  Y-  long,  separates  these  islands 
iiatic  Archipeli^ ;  and  nearly  from 
'  Japan,  a  line  extending  to  the  G. 
It5*  of  W.  long.,  forms  the  eastern 
to  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  S.  lal.  by  which 
Ire  bounded  on  inat  side.  Polynesia  thus 
pes  thrxxiiih  an  extent  of  about  SlOO  miles 
Borth  to  south,  and  3600  from  cast  to  %vest. 
Is  an  indefinite  number  of  detached  is- 
llhis  space  includes  the  following  principal 
I:— 

IfoRTn  or  THE  Equatorial  Line. 
1 .  Pelew  Islands, 
3.  Carolines, 

3.  Lad  rones, 

4.  Snndnich  Islands, 

5.  Minor  Islands, 

6.  Friendly  Islands. 

SoL'TH  OF  TUE  Equatorial  Lisc. 

7.  Navigator's  Islands, 

8.  Gcor^n  Islands, 

9.  Society  Islands, 

10.  Marquesas, 

11.  Washington  Islanas, 
IS.  Minor  Islands. 

•U  these  groapes  engage  our  separate 

ia  their  alphalwlical   places ;  but  the 

on  both  sides  of  the   lioe,  and 

will  require   some  notice  in  this 

Minor  islands  in  the  Northern  Pacific 
ihus  meed : — Commencing  on  the  north- 
meet  with  Uica  de  Plata,  Uicu  de  Uro. 
group*  called  (■uadaluna  and  Malabnga. 
it  of  these  arc  l>icierta,  Comitra, 
Bartholomco,  (iatper  Ilico,  Brown's 
"ores,  Calvert's  Islands,  St.  Pierre, 
Pit  Isle,  Matthew's  Island,  and 
ilond.  This  last  was  discovered  by 
on  the  a4th  of  December,  1777. 
)>n  commander,  \'on  Kotzebue,  has 
lal*ljr  discloted  two  chains  of  islands, 
bin',;  nearly  north  and  south,  situated  prin- 
Y  lietween  6''  and  12"  of  lat ,  and  be- 
i  \f,V  and  173"  of  E.  long,  from  Green- 
Tbe  eastern  chain  he  calls  Uadack,  and 
•Mm  Ralick.  Each  of  them  contains 
il  iilondx,  but  present  no  remarkable  fea- 

•  C««rgian  Islands  are  a  groupe  that  in- 
B  Otaucitf,  Eiurn,  Tapua-manu,  andTe- 

For  an  account  of  the  two  former  see  the 
iMUcal  i)laces.  About  fourteen  leagues 
of  the  narbour  of  Talu,  in  Otaheite,  is 
la  nxnu,  five  or  sit  irnles  long,  and  rising 
le  to  a  peak,  with  a  double  .summit, 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  popu- 
i:ill.  Wiihin  ten  leagues  of  Matavai, 
1  with  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  there  are 
pjlcf  of  low  i»lets,  calleil  Tetaroa.  bclongmg 
I  kinK  of  <  >t;;kheile,  and  which  siipjily  this 
i  •itn  &>h.  in  exchange  for  bread-fruit  A 
Ncuout  island,  rallcil  Msitea,  is  siiualed 
J  twenty  Wagurs  east  of  I  )taheite  :  and  i< 
a  firw  miln  in  circumfcrpnce.    Its  northern 

*  loo  precipitous  to  be  inlubiled,  but  the 
ritio  in  the  southern  part  are  mote  genilc, 


and  the  country  populous.  This  is  enclosed  on 
the  cast  by  a  coial  reef,  and  is  occasionally  vi- 
sited by  canoes  from  Otaheite,  which  barter  for 
pearls.  Society  presents  a  very  different  aspect, 
both  in  these  and  the  Society  Islands,  from  tluit 
which  it  exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  the  labors  u( 
the  missionaries  having  resultra  in  the  formal 
renunciation  of  idolatry  with  its  auperstilious 
cu.stoms  and  practices  in  Otaheite,  and  eight  of 
the  other  islands.  Infanticide  has  been  abo- 
lished ;  the  practice  of  murdering  prisoners  of 
war  renounced;  the  suppression  of  many  jicmi- 
cious  amusements  effected;  and  a  reception  of 
Christianity  avowed.  The  erection  of  numerous 
places  for  Christian  worship,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  have  been  the  necessary  conse- 
nuences,  together  with  a  general  observance  of 
the  Christian  s.ibbath. 

The  Minor  islands  scattered  over  the  Stiuthrm 
Pacific  arc  Byron's  Island,  situated  near  the 
equator;  St.  Augustine's,  several  degrees  south- 
west of  it :  north-west  of  these,  Solitary  Island  ; 
and,  between  the  Equator  and  the  Georgian 
archipelago,  Penrhyii,  and  some  other  small 
rocky  islets.  There  are  also  several  islands  on 
the  south  side  of  this  group,  among  which  are 
Hood's,  Gloucester,  Osnaburg,  and  High  Islands. 
Further  cast,  and  stretching  to  the  Amencnn 
coast,  S  J.  Baplista,  tiparo,  Tuboiiai,  and  Pit- 
cairn's  Islands,  with  Ducie's  Isle,  and  Ea.sler 
Island.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  Tu- 
bouai,  Pitcaim's,  and  Easier  Islands.  On  Tu- 
bouai,  the  muiineers  of  the  Bounty  attempted  to 
form  a  settlement  af\er  they  lefl  Ouiheite  in 
1780,  bul  the  hostility  of  the  natives  compelled 
them  to  seek  another  asylum,  which  they  after- 
wards found  on  PiTCAinx's  Islassi),  which  s«e. 
See  also  Easter  Islanp. 

The  language  throughout  all  the  Polynesian 
Isles  is  so  nearly  similar  that  the  natives  can 
easily  understand  each  oilier;  and,  in  the  whole 
of  the  dialects  spoken  from  New  Zealand  In  ihc 
Marquesas,  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
F^ler  Island,  scarcely  a  term  occurs  which,  it 
is  said,  cannot  be  found  in  the  various  d  injects 
of  the  Malay  language.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  similarity,  unless  we  f^up(iose  all  these 
people  to  have  sprung  frum  the  same  stork. 
Vet  it  is  remarkable  that  the  prevailing  trade 
wind,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  panagu  west- 
ward, renders  it  so  difficult  in  the  direction  in 
which  these  people  arc  supposed  to  have  spread, 
that  il  seems  only  possible  to  have  been  accom- 
plished dtirin;;  the  season  of  the  variable  winds, 
when  tenip«sts  have  been  known  to  dnvc  the 
existing  inhabitants  so  far  lo  sea  in  their  canoes 
as  to  render  their  return  impracticable.  Thus, 
in  the  hands  of  nature,  or  nilier  Nature's  Al- 
mighty f>od,  to  scatter  the  feathery  seed  of 
plants,  and  rear  up  the  coral  rock  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  to  receive  it ;  or  carry  tlniher 
the  Hosting  waste  of  an  older  world,  and,  finally, 
man,  are  operations  alike  easy — while  llie  storm 
by  which  the  feeble  canuo  i<  driven  from  all  llial 
IS  dear  to  its  possessors,  is  made  to  sabserra 
some  mighty  jiliin  of  Providence,  and  to  »p(<*d 
universal  civilisation. 

POLYNICIS,  the  son  of  (F.dipu«  by  his 
mother  Joaui4.  See  EtioiLtv  •'«k*sta,  and 
(Eblrvs. 
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POLYPETALOUS.     See  Botany. 

I'OLYl'llKMUS,  in  ftibulous  history,  a  ccle- 
braU'J  Cyclops,  king  of  all  the  Cyclops  in  Sicily, 
the  son  of  Neptune  and  ThoO!>a  the  daui;liler  of 
I'horcys.  lie  was  a  monster  of  gre.U  strength, 
Very  tall,  and  had  but  one  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  He  ale  human  flesh,  and  kept  his 
tlocks  on  ilie  coast  of  Sicily,  where  Ulysses,  at 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  shipwrecked. 
Ulysses, with  tweWeofhis companions, was  seized 
by  the  Cyclops,  who  contineu  them  in  his  ca»'e, 
and  daily  devoured  two  of  them.  Ulysses  tvould 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  intoxicated 
the  Cyclops,  and  put  out  his  eye  with  a  fire- 
brand when  he  was  asleep.  Polyphemus  was 
awakened  by  the  sudden  pain,  and  stopped  the 
entrance  of  his  rave;  but  Ulysses  escaped,  by 
cree])ing  between  the  legs  of  the  rams  of  the 
Cyclops  as  they  were  led  to  feed  on  tlie  moun- 
tains. Polyphemus  became  enamoured  of  Ga- 
lalica ;  but  his  addresses  were  disregarded,  and 
the  nymph  shunned  his  presence.  The  Cyclops, 
when  he  saw  Galatea  preferred  Acis,  crushed  his 
rival  with  a  piece  of  broken  rock. 

POLYPll'ONISM,  n.  i.  Gr.  voXvt  and  ^wvi;, 
aound.     Alultiplicity  of  sound. 

The  passages  relate  to  the  diininiihing  the  sound 
of  his  pisloi,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  that  great 
ascent  iDto  the  atmospherv,  nnd  the  magnifying  the 
Mtuud  liy  the  pottfyliuiiums  or  repcrcussiuns  of  tho 
rocks  and  caveriu.  Derham. 

POLYPODIUM,  in  botany,  male  fern,  a  ge- 
nus both  of  the  natural  and  artificial  orders  of 
hiices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  class  of 
plants.  The  fruclihcationsare  in  roundish  points, 
scatlcrwl  over  the  inferior  disc  of  the  frons  or 
leaf.  Tliere  are  sixty-five  species,  of  which  llie 
most  remarkable  are  these  : — 

1.  V.  filix  mas,  common  male  fern.  Thi.i 
grows  in  great  plenty  throughout  Uritain,  in 
woods  and  stiiiiy  uncultivated  soils.  The  greatest 
)>art  of  the  root  lies  horizontally,  and  has  a  great 
tiuuiber  of  a|>pcndages,  close  to  each  other  in  a 
verticul  direction,  while  a  number  of  small  fibres 
strike  dounwards.  The  leaves  are  u  cubit  high, 
and  trow  in  circular  tufts.  They  are  at  first  al- 
ternately pinnate,  the  pinnx  increasing  in  size 
from  the  l<a.se  towards  the  middle,  and  after- 
wanls  gradually  decreasing  upwards  to  the  aum- 
mit  of  llic  leaf.  These  pinna:  are  aguin  piooa- 
lifiil,  or  subdivided  almost  to  the  nerve  into 
obtuse  parallel  lobes,  creiialed  on  the  edges, 
The  stalks  are  covered  with  brown  filmy  scales. 
The  fruclilicalions  are  kidney-sliaped,  luid  co- 
vered with  a  iHTinancnt  scnly  brown,  surrouniled 
with  a  s:«ll'ron-colnre<l  elastic  ring,  lliis  fern 
has  nearly  the  same  qualities,  and  is  used  for 
most  of  the  same  intentions,  as  the  pleris  aqui- 
lina.  Tliey  arc  liolli  buml  toKelhcr  for  the  sake  of 
their  oshe",  which  are  purchased  by  ihe  soiip  and 
glas^makrrt.     In    the  island   of  Jura   are  ex- 

iiorled  aiiiiiiiUly  £.\M  worth  of  these  a.sheg. 
lunncr  relates,  in  his  I'lor.  Noveg.,  that  the 
yniing  curled  leaves,  at  their  first  ap|H.'arance 
out  of  the  ground,  are  liy  some  boiled  and  eaten 
like  a'para'jiii :  and  tlial  llie  jxxirer  Norw«!iiin.s 
cut  lid'  those  succulent  l.iniiim-,  like  the  n^ils  of 
tlK-  finger  at  the  cm«ii  of  the  root,  which  are 
Iwsea  of  111*-  future  stalks,  and  brew  tlieiu  lulu 


beer,  adding  thereto  a  |}unl  portion  of  mall, 
and  in  times  of  great  scut:ily  mix  (be  tarn*  ji 
their  bread.  The  s.imc  ^utiior  adds  ihtt  IJU 
fern  cut  green,  and  dried  in  tlie  open  nji.  itfaiit 
not  only  an  excellent  liUer  for  ca:  lA 

in  hot  water,  becomes  no  coDtciiij  vi-  u 

goats,  shrep,  and  other  cattle,  which  will  nadih 
cat  and  sometimes  grow  £it  upon  it :  a  cucuid. 
stance  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  inhaSiituli 
of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  as  eneat  oumUn 
of  their  cattle,  in  hard  winterv,  fn  ■  ri 

for  want  of  food.  But  the  aiitli!  >af 

of  the  root  of  the  male  fern  is  tlut  tur  nmui  a  a 
chiefly  to  be  valued.     Sec  Medicise. 

2.  P.  oreopteris,  and  3.  tbelypterit,  m 
chiefly  remarkable  because  ibey  bare  been  «•»■ 
founded  by  English  botaolits  with  tbc  ibOx 
species.  The  oreopteris  has  a  lai^  teal}  na^ 
wrapped  and  tied  together  with  small 
fibres,  not  to  be  separated  without  dii 
The  fructifications  are  on  the  margins,  both  t 
young  and  old,  and  never  run  into  one  ; 
the  lobes  are  oval  and  plain.  It  is  fourli 
large  as  the  Ihelypteris,  and  grows  in  dij 
moors,  or  hills,  and  very  seldom  near 
which  characters  are  widely  different  bamt 
of  the  species  with  which  it  has  bten  ci 
It  is  found  in  England,  and  very  pli 
Scotland.  See  Lonnzao  Transacttons, 
p.  181. 

P<)LYP'ODY,  n.  i.  Lat.  polypodia  I 
plant. 

Polxipndfi  is  a  cupUluy  plant  wiili  obloi^  j^pl 
leaves,  having  a  middle  rib,  which  joins  Ikes  Ilia 
stalks  running  through  each  divi&iun.  Mk. 

\  kind  of  polypoiiti  growclh  out  nf  Ins,  Aa^ 
it  windcth  not.  liacm  'i  Xatnnt  Mi«if. 

POLYPRExMUM,  in  botany,  CaroliM  fa. 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  teatiok 
class  of  plants;  natural  order  twentf-MMi^ 
caryophdlea! :  cal.  tetraphyllous  .  coa.  qmhti 
and  rotaceous,  with  its  lobes  obcordale ;  thco^ 
sole  compressed,  emarginated,  and  bilocobt. 

POL'YPUS,  n.  ,.  i     Gr. xoXvir-c;  TrpJgt. 

Pol'ypous,  adj.  5  Any  tiling  with  maaya* 
or  feel,  as  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils;  a  H^ 
concretion  of  grumous  blood  in  th*  b(W>  w^ 
arteries,  &.c. ;  of  the  nature  of  u  polyna. 

If  the  vcsnelsdnvc  back  Ihe  blood  wilk  ••nai 
furce  upun  the  heart,  it  will  uroduec  ftUm*^ 
orelions  in  the  vciitridesuf  ll>r  lioart.  «*naK«te 
its  valvt'5  atv  apt  to  grow  nyid.  .ir*^mL 

Ihe  juices  of  all  auttcrc  vcntabla,  wUcft  tm- 
gulate  tlic  ipitile,  licing  mixed  wtUi  Mood  tt  te 
veins,  fonn  iKjIypuw,  in  (be  heart.  |1 

The  I'l'luptia  uf  Hie  note  it  Mid  w  be  ■•  m^ 
scencc  of  flesh,  >pivaiiing  iu  ' — irrbw  ^BaMt  ^ 
lainiov  of  tlie  os  ediinoiilcs,  aad  Ihssagk  ikaca* 
uf  oDc  or  both  aintrilt.  ^ta9> 

The  in'lj/jmi,  fnini  furth  Uii  •.->*« 

Tom  with  full  force,  leluctaui  boats  iW  mur- 

His  ragged  claws  an;  duck  with  unii        I^ 

PoLvri  s,  a  s^iecies  of  frash  watar  ioMca^l^ 
longing  to  the  genus  of  hydra,  «r  Um  oMhrrf 
zoophytes,  and  chiss  of  trrm^  Kn?  Aatai*, 
ciLi:.     The  iiiiine  of  I  .  '  .     , 

LinniFus  nil  uccouiii  ■ 
of  reprrMluciiig    Ihcmw  ...  ^  ..uni   ,\,t 
every  purl  sixin  Ix ninimg  a  pcHect 
Mill  cilkW  tliLUi  biau,  ou  accottat  of  A* 
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:  of  life  wilh  wliicli  every  lurt  of  llicm  is 
»i!j.     TliOM-  uiiimaU  wore  fint  discovered 
Vy  l.euwenhoek,  who  gave  some  accoont  of  them 
III  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1703;  but 
r  lti«tT  womlerful  propcrlicj  were  not  known  till 
|17-;o,  when  Mr.  Trembley  began  to  investigate 
,  or  rather  till   March  174),  when   he  had 
firtl  himiiclf  that  they  were  real  animals.  The 
>  of  Mr.  Trembley  and  others  on  disco- 
;  the  true  nature  of  these  animals  was  very 
When  Reaumur  saw  for  tlie  first  time  two 
I  formed  from  one  which  he  had  divided 
t  two  parts,  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  own 
i;  »ud,  even  after  having  repeated  the  opera- 
lOO  times,  he  said  that  the  sight  was  by  no 
>  ^miliar  to  him.     Un  the  18th  July,  1741, 
iilfbn  wrote  to  Martin  Folkes,  esq.,  presi- 
t  of  the  Koyal  Society,  acquainting  him  with 
)  discovery  of  a  small  insect  called  a  polypus, 
'i  is  found  about  the  common  duckweed  ; 
rhich,  being  cut  in  two,  puts  forth  from  the 
■pper  part  a  tail,  and  from  the  lower  end  a  head, 
I  .is  to  become  two  animals  instead  of  one.     If 
>  cut  into  three  parts,  tha   middlemost  also 
out  from   one  end  a  head,  and  from  the 
ra  Uil,  so  as  to  become  three  distinct  ani- 
,  all  living  like  the  first,  and  performing  the 
DS  offices  of  their  species.'     In  March  1742 
[Folkes  gave  an  account  of  these  animals  to 
1  Society.  Tliey  were  soon  after  found  in 
I :  after  which  no  further  doubt  remained 
Ctning  their  reality.     The  strange  properties 
ded  of  this  animal,  though  very  surprising, 
«,  however,  none  of  tliem  peculiar  to  it  alone. 
;  Sunnam  toad  produces  its  young,  not  in 
•rdinary  way,  but  in  cells   upon  its  back. 
fSbcrwood  has  discovered  the  small  eels  in 
r  paste  to  be  without  exception  full  of  living 
^  ones.     And,  as  to  the  most  amazing  of  all 
iTopertics,  the  reproduction  of  its  parts,  the 
I  tod  lobster,  if  a  leg  be  broken  off,  always 
'  >  new  one ;  and  Messrs.  Bonet,  Lyonet, 
ur,  and  Folkes,  have  all  found  by  experi- 
thal  several  earth  and  water  worms  nave 
»mc  property,  some  of  them  even  when  cut 
)  thirty  pieces.  The  urtica  marina,  or  sea-nettle, 
I  been  also  found  to  have  the  same  ;  and  the 
'  fish,  of  which  the  poly|>e  is  truly  a  spe- 
ngh  it  had  long;  escaped  the  searches  of 
Btmalists,  was  always  well  known  by  the 
nen  to  have  it  also.  The  general  character 
)Kilyi>c  is,  that  it  fixes  itself  by  its  base ; 
gelatinous,  linear,  naked,  contractile,  and  can 
ange  its  pUce.     The  month,  which  is  placed 
ooe  end,  is  surrounded  by  hair-like  feelers. 
|Thc  young  ones  grow  out  from  its  sides  ;  but  in 
Mtumn  It  produces  eggs  from  its  sides.     There 
:  seven  varieties. 

I.   i*.  :inast3licus,  or  hydra   Anaitatica,   the 

[clustering  polype,  forms  a  group  resembling  a 

ater,  or  rather  an  open  Hower,  »up|>ortcil   by 

lalem,  which  is  fixed  by  its  lower  extremity  to 

!  of  the  aquatic  plants  or  extraneous  bodies 

lis  tfa?  water;   the  upper  extrvinity  is  formed 

linto   eight   or  nine   lateral   branches,  perfectly 

[•itniUr  to  each  other,  which  have  also  subordi- 

ilK  hianche*,  whose  rolUclivv  furni  much  re- 

nbles   that  of    a   leaf.     Every  one   nf  time 

aUases  »  com(iose<l  of  one  priiici|>al  bi^iuch 


or  nerve,  nliiih  males  the  main  strin  of  the 
cluster  an  an^lu  somewhat  lar^ii-r  ihan  a  right 
one  :  the  smaller  lateral  branches  prooceJ  from 
both  sides  of  this  nerve,  and  tlies«are  shorter  the 
nearer  their  origin  is  to  the  principal  bnihch. 
There  is  a  polyno  at  the  extremity,  and  olhcis 
on  both  sides  of  the  lateral  Itvigs.but  atdifl'etent 
distances  from  their  extremities.  Tliey  are  all 
exceedingly  small,  and  bell-shap«<l,  wilii  a  quick 
motion  about  the  mouth,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  discern  the  cause  of  it.  See  Amm/hci'Li, 
and  I'l'LEX. 

2.  P.  fuscus  has  frequently  eight  arms  several 
linnes  longer  than  the  body. 

3.  I',  griseus  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  small 
towards  the  bottom,  and  has  generally  about 
se»en  long  arms.  Tlie  fuscus,  griseus,  and  viri- 
dis,  are  those  on  which  llie  greatest  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made;  and  their  shapes 
are  so  various  that  it  is  not  easy  to  descril>c 
them.  They  are  generally  found  in  ditches. 
Whoever  has  carefully  eXBminc<l  tliese  when  the 
sun  IS  very  powerful,  will  find  many  little  trans- 
parent lumps  of  the  appearance  of  a  jelly,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  flatted  U|)on  one  side.  The 
same  kind  of  substance  is  likewise  met  witli  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
grow  in  such  places.  These  are  the  |)oly|ies  in 
a  quiescent  state,  and  apparently  iiianiinatc. 
They  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end  to  some 
solid  substance,  with  a  large  opening,  which  is 
(lie  mouth,  at  the  other ;  having  several  nrtns  fixed 
round  it,  projecting  as  rays  from  the  centre. 
They  are  slender,  pellucid,  and  formed  of  a  ten- 
der substance  like  the  horns  of  a  soail,  ond 
capable  of  contracting  themselves  into  a  very 
small  coinpass,  or  of  extending  to  a  considerable 
length.  The  arms  are  capable  of  the  same  con- 
traction and  expnnsion  as  the  body  ;  and  with 
these  they  lay  hold  of  minute  worms  and  other 
insects,  bringing  tliem  to  the  mouth  and  swal- 
lowing tlieiti ;  the  indigestible  parts  are  again 
thrown  out  by  the  mouth.  The  green  polype 
was  that  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Tiembley  ;  and 
the  first  appearances  of  spontaneous  motion  was 
perceived  by  its  arm*.  whiLli  it  can  contract, 
extend,  and  twist  about  iii  vanous  dir<>rtions. 
On  the  first  appearaficc  ol"  li.iiigcr  they  conttoct 
to  such  a  degree  that  llicy  app«»r  lillte  lugger 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  of  »  fine  green  ivior,  the 
arms  disappearing  entirely.  Soon  after  he  found 
the  griseus,  and  afterwards  the  fuscus.  Tlie 
bo<lies  of  the  viridis  and  griseus  dimmish  almost 
insensibly  from  the  anterior  to  tlie  posterior  ex- 
tremity ;  but  the  fuscus  is  for  the  most  part  of 
an  e<]ual  size  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  from 
llie  anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity,  from  which 
it  becomes  abruptly  smaller,  and  then  continues 
of  a  regular  site  to  the  end.  These  three  kinds 
have  at  least  six,  and  at  most  twelve  or  thirteen 
arms,  though  sometimes  die  ( riseus  is  met  with 
having  eighteen  arms.  Thiy  can  contract 
Ihecnielves  till  their  bodies  do  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ihry  can  stop  at 
any  intermediate  dcgri"-  "•  "M.tt  ,ction  or  extrn> 
sion.  Tlicy  are  of  \.'  ,  from  half  an 
inch  to  :<n  inrh  and  a  i  ■  ^  ,  iheir  arms  are 
seldom  lonirrr  th.in  their  bodies,  though  some 
have  litem  an  mcli,  and  some  even  eicbl  incliaa 
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Innr;,  'Die  tliickncss  of  tlieit  bodies  decreases 
as  they  extend  lliemjelves,  and  vice  versA  ;  and 
they  may  lie  made  to  contract  themselves  either 
by  agitating  the  water  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained, or  by  touchinij  the  animals  themselves. 
When  taken  out  of  the  water,  they  all  contract 
so  much  that  they  appear  only  like  a  little  Jump 
of  jelly.  The  arms  have  the  same  power  of 
contraction  or  expansion  that  the  body  has ;  and 
they  can  contract  or  expand  one  arm,  or  any 
number  of  arms,  independent  of  the  rest ;  and 
they  can  likewise  bend  their  bodies  or  arms  in 
all  possible  directions.  They  can  also  dilate  or 
contract  Iheir  bodies  in  various  places,  and 
sometimes  appear  tliick  set  with  folds,  which, 
when  carelessly  viewed,  appear  like  wings.  Their 
progressive  motion  is  performed  by  that  power 
which  they  have  of  contracting  and  dilating  their 
bodies.  When  about  to  move  they  bend  down 
their  head  and  arms,  lay  hold  by  means  of  ihem 
on  some  other  substance  to  which  they  design 
to  fasten  themselves ;  then  they  loosen  their  tail, 
and  draw  it  towards  the  head  ;  then  either  fix  it 
in  that  place,  or,  stretching  forward  their  head  as 
before,  repeat  the  same  operation.  They  ascend 
or  descend  at  pleasure  in  this  manner  upon 
aquatic  plants,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  kept ;  they  sometimes  hang  by 
the  tail  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  sometimes 
by  one  of  the  arms  ;  and  they  walk  with  ease 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  examining 
the  tail  with  a  microscope,  a  small  part  of  it  will 
be  found  to  be  dry  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  in  a  little  concave  space,  of  which  the 
tail  forms  the  bottom ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be 
suspended  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  the 
same  principle  that  a  small  pin  or  needle  is  made 
to  swim. 

When  a  polype,  therefore,  means  to  pass  from 
the  sides  of  the  glass  to  the  surface  of  tne  water, 
it  has  only  to  put  that  part  out  of  the  water  by 
which  it  is  to  be  supported,  and  to  give  it  time 
to  dry,  which  it  always  does  upon  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  they  attach  themselves  so  firmly  by 
the  tail  to  aquatic  plants,  stones,  &c.,  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  disengaged:  they  often  further 
streiiiftlien  these  attachments  by  means  of  one 
or  two  of  their  arms,  which  serve  as  a  kind  of 
anchors  for  fixing  them  to  the  adjacent  sub- 
stances. The  stomach  of  the  polyue  is  a  kind 
of  bag  or  i^t  into  which  the  mouth  opens,  and 
goes  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  This,  in  a  stronj 
light,  is  visible  to  llie  naked  eye,  especially  if 
the  animal  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  a 
candle;  for  these  animals  are  quite  transparent, 
whatever  their  color  may  be.  The  stomach, 
however,  appears  to  more  advantage  through  a 
powerful  magnifier.  Mr.  Trembley,  by  cutting 
one  of  these  animals  transversely  into  three 
parti,  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  perforated 
throuithoul.  Kach  piece  immediately  contracted 
il-elf,  and  the  perforation  was  very  visible  through 
a  microscope.  The  skin  which  encloses  the  sto- 
mach is  that  of  the  polype  itself;  so  that  the 
whole  animal,  properly  speaking,  consists  only 
of  one  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  lube,  and  open  at 
both  ends.  No  vessels  of  any  kind  are  to  be 
distinguished.  The  mouth  is  s'ituated  at  the  an- 
terior end  in  the  middle  hctweeu  the  shooting 


forth  of  the  arms,  and  assumes  diffeicnt  a{>pei^ 
ances  according  to  circumstances ;  being  iota*, 
times  lenglhcneid  out  in  the  form  of  a  fupple,  ■ 
others  appearing  truncated  ;  sometimes  the  i^m- 
ture  is  quite  closed,  at  otliers  there  is  a 
though  at  all  times  a  small  aperture  m.^ 
coveted  by  a  powerful  magnifier.  The  siii^  [;> 
polype,  when  examined  witb  a  microscope,  if- 
pears  like  shagreen,  covered  with  little  ({rain 
more  or  less  separated  from  each  other,  acooniiit 
to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  btxJy.  If  tia 
lips  of  the  polype  be  cut  transversely,  and  \Atni 
sn  that  the  cut  part  of  the  skin  may  lie  dineif 
before  the  microscope,  the  skin  ihrougboot  m 
whole  thickness  will  be  found  to  consist  t4  m 
infinite  number  of  grains,  and  the  interior  prt 
to  be  more  shagreened  than  the  exterior  m; 
but  they  are  not  strongly  united  to  each  mImt, 
and  may  be  easily  separated.  They  even  icj*. 
rate  of  themselves,  though  in  no  great  noiaki^ 
in  the  most  healthy  animals  of  this  kicid;fcr, 
where  they  are  observed  to  separate  in  b>|i 
quantities,  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  very  daiaeniaa 
disorder.  In  the  progress  of  this  di 
surface  of  the  polype  becomes  gradt 
and  more  rough  and  unequal,  and  no  I 
defined  or  terminated  as  before.  The 
oif  on  all  sides ;  the  body  and  arms  coi 
dilate,  and  assume  a  white  shining 
at  last  the  whole  dissolves  into  a  heap 
which  IS  more  particularly  observed  ib 
polype. 

The  skin  of  the  polype  is  eoliretjr  c«iii^ 
of  grains,  cemented  by  a  kind   of  gumajr 
stance ;  but  it  is  to  the  grains  entirely  Ika 
polype   owes  its   color.     Tlie   structure  c^ 
arms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  body  ;  so— > 
appear  shagreened  when  examined  by  I^H 
croscope,  whether  they  be  in  a  slate  of  r^>: 
tion  or  extension;  but  if  very  much  coa^ 
they  appear  more  shaereened   than   the  ^ 
though  quite  smooth  when  in  their  uti 
of  extension.      In   the   green    polype 
pearance  of  the  arm  is  continually  varyu 
these  variations  are  more  sensible  to« 
extremity  of  the  arm  than  at  its  origin,  ba 
scattered  in  the  parts  further  on.     Tne  «- 
is  often  terminated  by  a  knob,  the  hairs  o^ 
cannot  be  observed  without  a  very  powe 
nifier.     They  have  a  remarkable  ■■■■-I'l 
turning  towards  the  light ;  so  thai 
the  glass  on  which  they  arc  be  tii  r  i 
light,  they  will  quickly  rt?move  to  the  ol 
fuscus  has  the  longest  arms,  and  makes  i 
most  curious  manauvres  to  seize  its  piej    - 
are  best  viewed  in  a  glass  seven  or  e<)tfat 
deep,  when  tlieir  arms  commonly  haogT 
the  bottom.     When  this,  or  any  otliMj 
hungry,  it  spreads  its  arms  in  a  kind  ofc 
a  considerable  extent,  enclosing  in  this,  ji  »t 
net,  every  insect  which  comes  within  ihi 
cuniference.     \\  hile  the  animal  is  ctinlraiiddl 
seizing  its  prey,  the  arms  are  <<l»er«'Fd  to  i 
like  the  human  muscles  wh»n  in  aclioo. "" 
no  appearance  of  eyes  can  be  obterved  ui  | 
polype,  they  certainly  have  some  knowk 
the  approach  of  their  pre^,  and  show  th*| 
attention  to  it  as  soon  as  it  come*  ntM  ibm. , 
seizes  a  worf  >he  monieut  it  is  toudwd  li|4 
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and  in  conveying  it  to  the  mouth 

tly  twists  the  arm  into  a  spiral  like  a 

rew  ;    by    which    means    the    insect    is 

1  to  the  mouth  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 

it  would  be ;  and  so  soon  are  (lie  in- 

on  which  the  polypes  feed  killed  by  them, 

M.  Fontana  thinks  they  must  contain  the 

powerful    kind  of  poisan  ;    for  the    lips 

ly  touch  the  animal  when  it  expires,  though 

cannot  be  any  wound  perceived  on  it  when 

The  worm,   when   swallowed,  appears 

IKimes  single,  sometimes  double,  according 

brrumstances.     When  full,  the  polype  con- 

li  itwif,  hangs  down  as  in  a  kind  ot  stupor, 

tstends  again  in  proportion  as  the  food  is 

Htd    and  the  excrementitious  part  is  dis- 

Ifei.     The  bodies  of  the  insects,  when  swal- 

■d,  are  first  macerated  in  the  stomach,  then 

lead  into  fragments,  and   driven   backward 

Ifcrward  from  one  end  of  the  stomach  to  the 

r,  and  even  into  the  arms,  however  fine  they 

whence  it  appears  that  the  arms,  as  well  as 

other  parts  of  this  remarkable  creature,  are 

bid  of  hollow  gut.     To  observe  this  motion 

best  (0  feed  tlie  polypes  with  such  food  as 

give  a  lively  color ;  such,  for  instance,  as 

»  worms  which  are  furnished  with    a   red 

I.    Some   hits  of  a  small  black  snail  being 

R>  lo  a  polype,  the  substance  of  the  skin  was 

disMlved  into  a  pulp  consisting  of  small 

fta^ents;  and,  on  examining  the  polype 

I  a  microscope,  it  was  found  that  the  parti- 

i*eil  driven  about  in  the  stomach,  and  that 

Mawd  into  the  arms,  from  thence  back  again 

^  stomach,  then  to  the  tail ;  whence  they 

I     again  mio   the  arms,  and  so  on.     The 

caf  which  (he  body  of  the  polTOe  consist 

»«T  color  from  the  food  with  which  it  is 

cd,  and  become  red  or  black  as  the  food 

m  lu   alTord   the  one  color  or  the  other. 

-**  likewise  more  or  less  tinged  with  these 

n  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  nulri- 

aiid  tliey  lose  llieir  color  if  fed  with 

of  a  color  different  from  themselves. 

on  most  insects  found  in  fresh  water  ; 

worms,  the  larvsE  of  enals,  &c.,  and  even 

lis,  large  aquatic  insects,  and  fish  or  flesh 

vnall   bils.     Sometimes  two   polypes  lay 

the  same  worm,  and  each  l>egini  to  swal- 

iti  own  end  till  their  mouths  meet  and 

m  breaks.      Nay,  the  one  polype  will 

wnes  devout  the  other  along  with  its  por- 

I(  appears,  however,  that  l)ie  stomach  of 

type  IS  not  fitted  for  dissolving  the  sub- 

of  another;  for  the  one  which  is  swallowed 

gels  clear  again  after  being  imprisoned 

boor  or  two. 

manner  in  which  the  polype  generates  is 
perceptible  in  the  griseus  and  fuscus,  as 
considerably  larger  than  the  viridis.  If 
amine  one  of  them  in  summer,  when  tlie 
lb  are  most  active,  and  prepared  for  propa- 
I,  some  smalt  tubercles  will  be  fnuiid  pro- 
iiag  from  its  sides,  which  constantly  increase 
Nalk,  until,  in  two  or  three  days,  they  assume 
I  dgure  of  «mall  {>olypes.  When  they  first 
^n  lo  shoot,  the  excrescence  becomes  pointed, 
iming  a  conical  figure,  and  deeper  color  than 
■est  of  the  body.     In  a  short  lime  it  becomes 


truncated,  and  llien  cylindrical,  aAcr  which  the 
arms  begin  to  shoot  from  the  anterior  end.  The 
tail  adheres  to  the  liody  of  the  parent  animal, 
but  gradually  grows  smaller,  until  at  last  it  ad- 
heres only  by  a  point,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
separated  ;  when  both  the  mother  and  yoiini; 
ones  fix  themselves  to  the  «ide*  of  the  glass,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  sudden  jerk. 
The  time  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  young 
ones  is  very  different,  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  weather  and  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten 
by  the  mother.  Sometimes  they  are  fully  formed 
and  ready  to  drop  off  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  hut 
when  the  weather  is  cold  fifteen  days  ate  retjui- 
site  for  bringing  them  to  perfection.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  communication  of  food  betwixt  the 
young  and  old  before  they  be  separated.  The 
young  ones,  as  soon  as  they  are  funiished  with 
arms,  catch  prey  for  themselves,  and  communi- 
cate the  digested  food  to  the  old  ones,  who  on 
the  other  hand  do  the  same  to  the  young  ones. 
The  polypes  produce  young  ones  indiscriminately 
from  all  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  five  or  six 
young  ones  have  frequently  been  produced  at 
once  ;  nay,  Mr.  Trembley.  has  observed  nine  or 
ten  produced  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  like 
copulation  among  these  creatures  was  ever  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Trembley,  though  for  two  years 
he  had  thousands  of  them  under  his  ins{>ection. 
To  be  more  certain  on  this  subject  he  took  two 
young  ones  the  moment  they  came  from  their 
parent,  and  placed  them  in  se|)arate  glasses. 
Both  of  them  multiplied,  not  only  themselves, 
but  also  their  offspring,  which  were  separated 
and  watched  in  the  same  manner  lo  tlie  seventh 
generation ;  they  have  even  the  same  power  of 
generation  while  adhering  to  their  parent.  In 
this  state  the  parent,  with  its  children  and  granil- 
children,  exhibits  a  sinE^ilar  appearance,  looking 
like  a  ahrub  thick  set  with  branches.  Thus 
several  generations  are  attached  to  one  another, 
and  all  of  tliem  to  one  parent.  Mr.  Adams  gives 
a  figure  of  one  polype  with  nineteen  young  ones 
hanging  at  it ;  the  whole  group  being  about  are 
inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long :  the 
old  polype  ate  about  twelve  monoculi  per  day, 
and  the  young  ones  about  twenty  among  them 

When  a  polype  is  cut  transversely  or  longitu- 
dinally into  two  or  Uiree  parts,  each  part  in  a 
short  time  becomes  a  perfect  animal ;  and  sn 
great  is  this  prolific  [wwerthat  a  new  animal  will 
be  produced  even  from  a  small  portion  of  the 
skin  of  ihe  old  one.  If  the  young  ones  bv  muti- 
lated while  lhi>y  grow  upon  the  parent,  the 
parts  so  cut  off  » ill  be  reproduced,  and  the  same 
property  belongs  to  the  parent.  A  truncated 
portion  will  send  forth  young  mies  before  it  has 
aoquired  a  new  head  and  tAil  of  its  own,  and 
sometimes  the  head  of  the  young  one  supplies 
the  place  of  that  which  sliould  have  grown  out 
of  the  old  one.  If  we  slit  a  poly(>e  Inngiiutli- 
nally  through  the  head  to  llw  middle  of  the  bo<iy, 
we  shall  have  one  formed  with  two  heads ;  and 
by  slitting  these  again  in  the  same  manner  we 
may  form  one  with  as  many  heads  as  wc  please. 
A  ttill  more  surprising  property  of  these  animal* 
is,  that  they  may  lie  grafted  together.  If  the 
truncated  portions  of  a  polype  be  placed  end  t« 
end,  and  gently  pushed  togetncr,  they  will  unite 
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into  a  single  one.  The  two  portions  arc  first 
joined  together  by  a  slender  necic,  wliich  gradu- 
ally fills  up  and  disappears,  the  fuod  passing 
from  the  one  part  into  iJie  other;  and  thus  we 
may  form  polypes  not  only  from  portions  of  the 
same,  but  of  different  animals;  we  may  fix  the 
head  of  one  to  the  body  of  anollier,  and  the  cum- 
iiound  animal  will  grow,  eat,  and  multiply,  as 
if  It  had  never  been  divided.  By  pusliitig  (lie 
body  of  one  into  the  mouth  of  another,  so  far 
that  tliL'ir  heads  may  be  broui;lit  into  contact, 
and  kept  there  for  some  time,  they  will  at  last 
unite  into  one  animal,  only  havinj;  double  the 
number  of  arms  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
had.  Tlie  fuscus  may  be  turned  inside  out  like 
a  glove,  at  the  same  time  that  it  continues  to 
live  imd  act  as  before.  The  lining  of  thestomacli 
now  forms  the  outer  skin,  and  the  former  epi- 
dermis cunstituies  tlie  lining  of  the  stomacli.  If 
previous  to  this  operation  the  polype  have  young 
ones  attached  to  ii,  such  as  are  but  newly  beginning 
to  vegetate  turn  themselves  inside  out,  while  the 
larger  ones  continue  to  increase  in  size  till  they 
reach  beyond  die  mouth  of  the  parent,  and  are 
then  separated  in  the  u.sual  manner  from  die 
body.  When  thus  turned  the  polype  combines 
itself  in  many  different  ways.  The  fore  part 
frequently  closes  and  becomes  a  supernunacrary 
tail.  The  animal,  which  was  at  first  straight, 
now  bends  itself,  so  that  the  two  talis  resemble 
the  legs  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  which  it  can 
open  and  shut.  The  old  mouth  is  placed  as  it 
were  at  the  Joint  of  the  compasses,  but  loses  its 
power  of  action ;  to  supply  which  a  new  one  is 
formed  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  a  little 
time  tltere  is  a  new  species  of  polypu.s  formed 
with  several  mouths.  The  sides  of  a  polype, 
which  has  been  cut  through  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  begin  to  roll  themselves  up,  commouly 
from  one  of  the  extremities,  with  the  outside  of 
the  skin  inwards;  but  iu  a  little  lime  they  un- 
roll themselves,  and  the  two  cut  edges  join  toge- 
ther, sometimes  beginning  at  one  extremity,  and 
sometimes  approaching  throughout  their  whole 
length.  As  soon  as  the  edges  join  they  uaite  so 
closely  that  no  scar  can  be  perceived.  If  a 
polype  be  partly  turned  back,  the  open  part 
closes,  and  new  mouths  are  formed  in  different 
places.  Every  portion  of  a  polype  is  capable 
of  devouring  insects  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
off;  and  the  voracity  of  the  whole  genus  is  asto- 
nishing; for  Mr.  Adams  observes  that  most  of 
the  insects  on  which  they  feed  bear  tlie  same 
proportion  to  the  mouth  of  a  polype  that  an 
apple  of  tlie  size  of  a  man's  head  bean  to  his 
mouth. 

4.  P.  hydratiilus  has  a  vesicular  body,  and 
four  obsolete  arms.  It  is  found  in  the  abdomen 
of  sheep,  swine,  tec.  The  hydratulus  is  men- 
tioned by  many  medical  writers.  Dr.  Tylon,  in 
dissecting  an  antelope,  found  several  hydratides 
of  films,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg/,  filled 
widi  water,  and  of  an  oval  fotin,  fastened  to 
the  omentum  ;  and  some  in  the  pelvis,  between 
the  bladder  of  urine  and  rectum.  He  suspected 
them  to  he  animals,  for  the  following  ic;uoiis:  1. 
Because  they  were  included  in  a  membr-.tiie  like 
a  matrix,  so  loosely  that  by  opening  it  with  the 
finger,  or  akDifc,  tlui  mlvnial  bladder,  containing 


the  serum  or  lymph,  seemed  oowhcrt  lo  han 
any  connexion  with  it,  bui  woidd  v>'ty  n-i  lilj 
drop  out,  still  retaining  its  lit(nor,  wiihont  •(ull- 
ing  any.  2.  Tliis  internal  bladder  liatl  a  ncckai 
white  body,  more  oparjue  than  tlie  rest,  and 
tuberant  from  it,  witli  an  orifice  at  itse: 
by  which,  as  with  a  mouth,  it  exhausted 
rum  from  the  external  membrane,  and  so  tu^ 
its  bladder  or  stomach,  3.  On  brioginf 
neck  near  the  candle,  it  moved  and 
itself.  It  is  found  in  the  abdomen  of 
swine,  mice,  &c.,  lying  between  the  peril 
and  the  intestines. 

5.  P.  pallens  has  generally  about  six 
a  moderate  length.   "The  polypus  hydra 
very  rarely  met  with,  and   is  describeii 
M.  Roescl.     It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
ing  gradually  smaller  fiom  tlic  bottom; 
is   round   or  nobbed  ;    the  anns  are  tl 
Icngtii  of  the  body,  of  a  white  color, 
seven  in  number,  and  are  apparently 
of  a  chain  of  globules.    The  young  anr 
forth  from  all  parts  of  its  body. 

6.  P.  socialis  is  bearde<i,  thick,  and 
Tlie  hydra  socialis  is  described  by  MuIIct  ofe 
the  title  of  vorticella.  They  arc  fimad  b 
clusters ;  and,  when  viewed  by  a  raicroMOfM^l^ 
pear  like  a  circle  surrounded  with  cnmmjt 
ciliated  heads,  tied  by  small  ijiin  tajl;  iv  t 
raon  centre,  from  whence  they  ailvaoce 
the  circumference,  and  then  turn  like  i 
occasioning  a  vortex  which  brings  along 
tlie  food  proper  for  them.     See  A}iiii«imf 

7.  P.  stentoreus,  the  funnel-shaped  tMl|T>- 
has  a  mouth  surrounded  wiili  a  row  ec  !■■» 
This  species  is  of  three  colors,  green,  blia,ai 
white ;  but  the  last  is  the  most  comiaon.  Iln 
do  not  form  clusters,  but  adhere  singly  by  6(M 
to  whatever  comes  in  their  way  :  the  aotroM «■! 
is  wider  than  the  posterior;  and,  being  no^ 
gives  the  animal  somewhat  of  a  fiinniEl  (■» 
though  the  circle  is  interrupted  by  a  kiwi  of  A 
or  gap.  The  edge  of  this  gap  is  surrounWiA 
a  great  number  of  little  limbrillar,  which  hjtm 
motions  excite  a  current  of  water,  that  (bnaitfi 
the  mouth  of  the  animal  tlie  small  bodat  Am 
come  within  its  reach.  Mr.  Tremblejr  apt* 
he  has  often  seen  a  great  nuaiber  of  anisBta^ 
fall  into  the  mouths  of  these  crealutei,  M^rf 
which  were  let  out  again  at  an  openioe  wtKkW 
could  not  describe.  They  can  "^r^rTi  tM 
mouths  into  several  different  forms;  aal  ^ 
multiply  by  dividing  neitlier  transvene^norlB- 
gitudinally,  but  diagonally. 

8.  P.  viridis,the  green  polype,  hat  OMM 
ten  short  arms. 

ruLVPKS  Marimus  is  different  in  form 
the  fresh-water  polype  already   detctibvd,  ta  ■ 
nourished,  increases,  and  may  b*  p>0|a| 
after  the  same  manner ;  Mr.  Kllii  havxof 
found  in  his  enquiries  tliat  small  nMcn  a(  <f 
from  the  living  parent,  in  order  to  new  tht  M* 
r:il  parts  more  accurately,  soon  gvre 
that  they  contained   not  only    th>e   pli 
life,  but  likewise  (lie  fuulty  of  iaci 
multiplying  into  a  numerous  itMie.     ft 
discovered  and  sutiicirntly  iitm.^l  t-r 
Ellis,  Jus!>icu,  Ueiumur,  P 
of  tliose   substances  which  -jvil* 
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r<iMvwilrrH  by  natuialisu  at  ninrnw  vpgiialiles 
or  M-^|>>jiits  »re  in  rc.ili(y  antiiiul  )'n><luctiuiis; 
aa»i  tiul  lliiy  arc  formed  by  poly|H'i  of  dilTcrviit 
■iar«s  ami  tizet,  for  tlieir  liiibil.ition,  (lereiice, 
Mkl  (irvpat^Uoii.  To  thivclass  may  be  referred 
)r<il5,  corallines,  keraluphyU,  escliam, 
and  alcyonium :  nor  is  it  itnprubable 
e  mure  compact  bodies,  known  by  the 
n  upiKrllation  of  star-stones,  brain  stones, 
i  fungi,  and  the  like,  brought  from  ra- 
pttts  of  the  East  and  VVest  Indies,  are  of 
ori.;iu.  Mr.  Ellis  observes  that  the 
,  in  all  the  warmer  latitudes,  near  the  shore, 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  observe,  abounds 
ch  with  animal  life,  tliat  no  inanimate 
in  long  remain  unoccupied  by  some  spe- 
In  tliose  regions,  ship's  bottoms  are  soon 
'rrd  with  the  habitation  of  thousands  of  ani- 
rocks,  stones,  and  every  thing  lifeless,  are 
with  them  instantly ;  and  even  the 
of  living  vegetables  that  har.g  into  the 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  spawn  of 
t animals,  shell  tish  uf  various  kinds;  and 
themselves,  when  they  become  impo- 
otd,  are  the  basis  of  new  colonies  of 
For  a  further  account  of  this  system, 
■allima  and  Copallixes. 
ipt«  up  THE  llcART,  a  rieshy  rooted  ex- 
ic«,  growing  from  a  part  of  its  substance. 
iicr.KT. 
Pom-t*,  in  surgery,  in  Cullen's  nosology,  a 
ipccic*  of  sarcoma  or  tumor,  which  is  generally 
rniw  whore  it  originaleii,  tind  then  becointa 
tilrr,  loiiiewhul  like  a  pear.  It  is  moslcoinmon- 
ly  riHrl  With  in  the  nose,  uterus  or  va'„'ina ;  and  has 
naivcU  Its  name  from  un  erroneous  idea,  that  it 


usually  had  several  roots,  or  feet,  like  louphitc 
polypi.    See  Suuclkt. 

FOLYSI'llEUCON,  one  of  Uie  officrrs  of 
Alexander  the  Gieat.  Antipatcr,  at  his  deatli, 
appointed  him  governor  of  Macedonia,  in  prv 
ference  to  his  own  son  Cassander ;  yet,  notwiih- 
standing  i.:s  age  and  expencucc,  he  showed  great 
ignorance  in  govemmenL  lie  became  cruel,  not 
only  to  the  republican  Greeks,  and  such  as  op- 
posed his  ambitious  views,  but  even  to  the  help- 
less children  and  friends  of  Alexander,  to  whom 
beowed  his  rise  and  reputation.  He  was  killed 
in  battle,  A.  A.  C.  309.  Curt.  Diod.  17,  Justin 
13.     See  Maciiiion. 

POLYSYL'L.\ULE,  n.  i.  Fr.  pol,„ytUMt . 
Or.  iroXvc  and  truXXa^i).  A  word  of  many  syl- 
lables. 

Id  a  pvijityUaiU  word  couidur  to  which  syllalilo 
tlie  empliuis  it  tu  be  given,  and  in  ewh  syllable  to 
which  letter.  Holier. 

\aat  high  nonsense  blu:ite»  and  make*  a  iMiue  ; 
it  stalks  upon  hold  word*,  uul  rattles  through  p»l<)- 

Pvtjftytlabical  echoes  arc  *ach  as  repeat  nuny  syl- 
lables or  words  distinctly.  Vitl. 

PoLTSTLLABLE,  in  grammar,  is  a  word  con- 
sisting of  more  than  tliree  syllables ;  for  when  a 
word  consists  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables,  it 
is  called  a  monosyllable,  a  dissyllable,  or  a  tri 
syllable. 

POI,\TEClINIQUE,Fr.ccoIei«,lytechnique, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  used  by  the 
French  to  distinguisli  an  establishment  in  uhicli 
all  sciences  are  uiught.  The  military  school, 
which  existed  during  the  rrentli  monarchy,  was 
cotaprised  by  Buonaparte  in  this  lusliluliun. 
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in,. 


Fr.    polythcismt; 
•iiiin'isT.  >lir.   rvXvc  '■■■xl    Oto{. 

il-Hirine   of  pluralily   of  giMls :    one  who 
\<\%  itiil  ijiK  nine. 

lUc  iifii  jiiili.ir  of  (w/yiAnat,  Urpheus,  did  plainly 
t  4»im:  Nuprctrte  (itNl.  StxUiu^JIni, 

\  saihura  have  (altely  mule  the  Turks  pWy- 

Pultturisu.    'Tliat  lliere  exist  beings,  one  or 
ioy,  p<:iwcrful  above  the  human  race,  is  a  pn>- 
l)un,'says  lord  Karnes, '  imivenKtllyailmilted 
true  in  all  ages  and  ;iinoiit:  nil  nations.'     This 
'  licf  his  lunlshipfuiindsupoQ  instinct 
,1  wax.    Tlie  aiwstle  I'aul  seems  to 
li  a  »niil»r,  only  a  far  clearer  ami  nobler  iloc- 
iiK  when  he  asserts '  the  Eternal  [mwer  and  God- 
'  one  glorious  Creator  lo  be  clearly  seen  in 
lion  uf  the  world  and   its  ap|ien<liges. 
is  one  thing  to  contend  for  wh.it  un)io|>liis- 
t-d  aiKl  un[>olluled   rcavni  would  sec  in    the 
'ork<  uf  nature,  and  anothrr  In  state  what  man- 
kind have  deduced  fmm  them,  or  rather  in  con- 
ipt  of  their  lessons :  for  rvason  and  revelation 
Ua  httn  generally  dnuwd  and  abased 

la  point  of  fiict,  we  bvlievF  all  the  falv  r«li- 
of  the  world  to  be  trsccable  to  itvdiition 
•>r  leu  corru|itlv  transmitted     iVsimnioc. 


then,  that  the  fint  men  prafnsed  piiro  lliri^m,  we 
may  endeavour  lo  trace  the  riiw  and  piO'jn^i  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry ;  and  lo  ascrnam  the 
real  opinions  of  the  P.igan  world  rtiiieerning  th.it 
multitude  of  gods  with  which  they  filled  ht-aven, 
earth,  and  hell. 

Wheth<!t  we  believe,  with  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  Ihat  all  men  have  descendnl 
from  the  same  progenitors;  or  oihipt  the  liypo- 
Uiesiii  of  modern  theorists,  that  there  liuve  liren 
.lucccssive  creations  of  men  ;  polytheism  ami 
idolatry  will  be  seen  to  hare  arisen  from  the 
same  cniisct.  and  to  have  advanced  nearly  in  the 
same  order  from  one  ih-grce  of  impiety  to  ano- 
tlier.  On  either  supposition,  the  original  proge- 
nitors must  have  bet'n  inttnicu^d  by  uieir  Creator 
in  llie  truths  of  genuine  theism  ;  and  there  is  no 
room  10  duulit  but  tlmi  ilune  truth;!,  simple  and 
sublime  as  ihry  arc,  would  Iw  for  a  while  con- 
veyed pure  fiotn  falher  lo  Hm,  particularly 
whilst  tlip  nice  livi'd  as  one  family,  and  were  not 
spread  over  a  lar^e  ettent  of  country.  1/  any 
cridit  be  due  to  the  record*  of  anti(]uity,the  pri* 
tneral  inhabitanti  of  this  ;lobc  lived  to  so  %Tmt 
an  age  that  they  uuisi  h.ivr  increased  lo  ■  very 
large  number  long  before  ilie  death  of  the  com- 
mon parent,  who  would  of  course  be  the  bond  of 
union  lo  the  wiMk  MCtttjr,  aad  wbow  'ftf!r1*T 
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in  what  related  to  the  origin  of  his  being  and  the 
existence  of  his  Creator,  would  be  listened  lo  with 
the  utroosl  respect  by  every  individual  of  liis  nu- 
merous progeny. 

Many  causes,  however,  would  conspire  to  dis- 
solve this  <an)ily  into  separate  and  independent 
tribes,  of  which  some  would  be  driven  by  vio- 
lence, others  would  voluntarily  wander,  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  rest.  The  first  wanderers  would 
retain  in  tolerable  parity  their  original  notions 
of  Deity ;  and  they  would  certainly  endeavour 
to  impress  those  notions  upon  their  children  : 
but,  in  circumstances  much  more  favorable  to 
speculation  than  theirs  could  have  been,  the  hu- 
man mind  dwells  not  long  upon  notions  purely 
intellectual  ;  and  their  personal  and  social  cor- 
ruptions would  soon  render  the  recognition  of  a 
pure  and  holy  Being,  as  the  object  of  their  ho- 
mage, unwelcome  to  their  thou;2hts.  Bishop 
Law  has  supposed  very  early  generations  of 
men  (even  those  to  whom  he  contends  that  fre- 
quent revelations  were  vouchsafed)  were  anthro- 
Eomorphites  in  their  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
leing. 

Of  pure  mind,  separated  from  matter,  men  in 
these  circumstaiKes  would  not  long  retain  the 
faintest  notion  ;  but  conscious  each  of  power  in 
himself,  and  experiencing  the  effects  of  power  in 
the  great  agencies  of  nature,  as,  for  instance,  the 
sun,  they  would  conceive  that  luminary  to  be 
animated  as  their  bodies  were  animated.  They 
would  feel  his  influence  when  above  the  horizon ; 
they  would  »ee  him  moving  from  e;ut  to  west ; 
they  would  consider  him  when  set  as  gone  to 
take  his  repose :  and,  those  exertions  and  inter- 
missions of  power  being  analogous  to  what  they 
experienced  in  themselves,  they  would  look  upon 
the  sun  as  a  real  animal.  Thus  to  their  gross 
minds  would  the  Divinitysoon  appear  altocelher 
such  a  one  as  themselves,  a  compound  being 
partly  corporeal  and  partly  spiritual ;  and.  as  soon 
as  they  imbibed  such  notions,  they  may  he  pro- 
nounced to  have  become  idolaters. 

When  the  human  mind  had  once  received  this 
direction  its  gods  would  multiply  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  Darkness  und  cold  men  could  not 
but  perceive  to  be  contrary  lo  light  and  heat ; 
and,  not  having  philosophy  to  distinguish  between 
mere  privations  and  positive  effects,  they  would 
consider  darkness  and  cold  as  entities  equally 
real  with  light  and  heat,  and  attribute  these  dif- 
*i!rcnt  and  contrary  effects  to  different  and  con- 
trary powers.  Hence  the  spirit  or  power  of 
darkness  was  in  all  probability  the  second  god 
m  the  Pagan  calendar ;  and  as  they  considered 
the  power  of  light  as  a  benevolent  principle,  the 
source  of  all  that  is  good,  they  looked  upon  the 
contrary  power  of  darkness  as  a  malevolent  spv- 
rit,  the  source  of  all  that  is  evil.  This  we  know, 
at  least,  from  history  to  have  been  the  belief  of 
the  Persian  magi,  a  very  ancient  sect,  who  called 
their  good  god  Yaidan,  and  Ormuzd,  or  Oro- 
maides,  and  the  evil  god  Ahriman.  See  Ari- 
)i«iitt;8.  Considering  light  as  the  symbol,  or 
perhaps  as  the  body,  of  Orrouzd,  they  always 
worshipned  him  before  the  fire,  and  especially 
before  the  sun,  the  source  of  the  most  (jerfect 
'  livht ;  and  for  the  same  reason  fires  were  kept 
I  nmtinually  burning  on  his  altars.     That   they 


sometimes  addressed  pmyen  to  the  evil  fr» 
ciple,  we  are  informed  by  PlutMcti,  hi  bit  lA 
of  Thcmistocles ;  but  with  what  ritn  he  «■ 
worshipped,  or  where  he  was  supposed  to  iv 
side,  is  not  so  evident.  Certain  it  is,  that  Ititwot- 
shippers  held  him  in  detestation:  and,  ul.^'.  Tr. 
had  occasion  to  wiite  his  name,  tbcy 
verted  it  (uBmui{v)>  to  denote  the  m 
his  nature. 

Tlie  principles  of  tne  magi,  tnougli  wide! 
tant  from  pure  theism,  were  much  leas 
than  those  of  other  idolaters.  They  nertr 
ship[>ed  their  gods  by  images,  or  had  any 
emblems  of  them  than  light  and  darkness.  IW 
genes  Laertius  and  Clemens  Alexandriiras  st, 
that  they  condemned  all  statues  and  imsKrv  »}. 
lowing  fire  and  water  to  be  the  "p'v  t.r.^,  ..  ,^ 
blems   or  representatives   of  tht  •.»! 

Cicero  reports  that  at  tlieir  iii>i  .,  .  tin 
burnt  all  the  temples  of  Greece,  becaust  lir 
builders  of  those  edifices  impiously  presunell* 
enclose  nithin  walls  the  gods,  to  whom  all  Ikap 
ought  to  be  open  and  free,  and  whose  fnfm 
temple  is  the  whole  world.  ludeed  all  bistocas 
agree  that,  when  magianism  was  the  retipta  <t 
the  court,  the  Persian  moaarchs  dcmolisW  ■! 
images. 

The  worship  of  the  sun  soon  introdumj  An 
of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Men  could  bM  ku 
experience  great  benefit  from  those  lnmiDana  a 
the  absence  of  llicir  chief  god:  and,  tvheiitli(>W 
admitted  two  divine  principles,  it  was  nauidli 
consider  the  moon  and  the  stars  as  beneroiolW' 
telligences,  sent  to  oppose  the  (rawer  iif  dull 
whilst  their  greatest  divinity  was  abma  « 
asleep.  It  was  thus  that  he  maiotained  a  cm- 
stant  superiority  over  the  evil  principle.  1W 
moon,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  appears  much  bm 
magnificent  than  a  planet  or  sur.  By  ihest  kW^- 
lers  she  was  considered  as  the  divinity  temrfa 
lank  and  in  power;  and  whilst  the  sDnwav^' 
shipped  as  the  king,  she  was  ador«(l  u  lia^va 
of  heaven. 

The  earth,  as  the  common  mother  of  all  Iki^; 
the  ocean,  whose  waters  never  resi  ■  ilir  jir  A* 
region  of  tempests;  and  all  the  '  « 

gradually  added  to  the  number  of  <:  Im 

polytlieists,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  cgaotrNd 
every  thing  in  motion  to  be  animated  by  aaaMt 
ligeiice  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  oofiiMit 
of  the  body  moved.  This  sect  of  idoUlen,  wWk 
remains  in  some  parts  of  the  east  to 
was  named  StBiikNS,  see  ttiat  article, 
cies  of  idolatry  is  tliought  to  hare  first  prmv.^ 
in  Chaldea,  and  to  have  been  that  trom  sftiA 
Abraham  separated  himself,  when,  at  th«en» 
mnnd  of  the  true  God,  he  '  departed  fnia  ta 
country,  and  from  his  kindred,  ami  (re«  ka 
father's  house." 

That  savages  have  universally  wonhipp«l,M 
their  first  and  supreme  divinities,  the  san,  maa^ 
and  stars,  is  a  fact  evinced  by  crcry  bistonw; 
looking,  however,  at  the  progressive  hiftot}  rf 
idolatry  in  tlie  ancient  monarchies  of  Ih*  vwR 
we  shall  fiml  it  aided,  probably,  by  the  ftaait 
ing  gleams  of  tradition,  as  to  the  actual  laairf^ 
tations  of  God.  From  the  pentatnsch. •« lH% 
tluit  when,  in  the  first  ages,  ih«  Sapfciat  Bha( 
condescended  to  iiunifcst  his  [itwiiiu  to  wit^ 
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ken  exhibited  some  sensible  emblem  of  his 
T  ami  glory,  as  in  the  declaration  of  his 
!roni  the  midst  of  a  preternatural  fire.  Thus 
peared  to  Moses  himself,  when  be  spoke  to 
torn  the  bummg  bush ;  it  was  by  a  pillar 
Oud  and  (ire  that  he  led  the  Israelites  from 
»t  to  Canaan  ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
m,  and  lire,  and  thundcrin;;s,  that  the  law 
delirered  from  Mount  Sinai.  That  such 
feitalions  of  the  Uivine  Presence  would  be 
tooAlly  made  to  the  descendants  of  Noah, 
•cttled  in  ChaKlea  after  the  deluee,  must 
tr  extremely  probable ;  and  from  the  He- 
Scriptures  we  know  the  Chaldeans  tu  hare 
a  civilised  people  when  (liey  fell  into  idola- 
AU  hijtory  likewist:  represents  the  Chal- 
I  as  at  a  very  early  period  corrupted  by 
y  and  vice.  When  (his  hapjiened  the 
I  governor  of  the  universe  would  withdraw 
them  those  occasional  manifestations,  and 
ihcm  to  their  own  inventions.  In  such 
nstances,  a  people  addicted  to  astronomy, 
kad  been  taught  that  the  Deily  often  ap- 
(I  to  their  ancestors  in  a  flame  of  fire, 
1  be  quite  prepared  to  consider  the  sun  as 
lace  of  his  permanent  retiidence,  if  not  as 
>dy.  And,  when  either  opinion  was  firmly 
Itshed,  polytheism  would  be  its  inevitable 
C|Ufnce. 

>m  Chaldea  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
if  heaven  spread  itself  over  the  East,  passed 
Efjpt,  and  thence  inlu  Greece,  as  Plato 
m.  That  Sabiism  was  the  first  species  of 
toy,  beside  the  many  allusions  to  it  in  Scrip- 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient 
I  historians,  of  whose  wrilmgs  any  pan  has 
ed  us,  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  reli- 
ef the  Persians,  says  that  they  worship  the 
noon,  and  earth,  lire,  water,  and  the  winds ; 
bi)  adoration  they  have  all  along  paid.  lie 
ta  the  same  thing  of  the  savage  Africans, 
tnis  Siculus  tells  us  that  the  first  men  sup- 
.  the  sun  and  moon  to  be  the  principal  and 
tl  gods.  And  Sanchoniathon,  in  the  frag- 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  that  the  two  first 
lit  were  il'.on  and  Piotogonus;  and  their 
«o  Getiut  and  Genea,  who  inhabited  Phct- 
I  and,  that  when  tliey  were  scorched  with 
eal,  they  lifted  up  their  hands  to  the  sun, 
t  they  believed  to  be  the  Lord  of  I  leaven, 
■lied  him  Daalsarorn,  the  same  whom  the 
a  call  Z<iic. 

hettu  those  divinities  were  worshipped  m 
I,  or,  as  Prideaus  expresses  it,  in  their 
I  or  sacred  tabernacles.  But,  their  grossly 
inl  worshippers  not  supposing  it  possible 
Dy  intelligence  could  exert  its  influence  but 
on  with  some  body,  statues  or  pillars  were 
bt  of  as  proper  emblems  of  the  absent  gods, 
loniathon  say<  that  ilyspouranios  nnd  his 
tr  Uosous,  Phornician  patriarchs,  erected 
illars,  the  one  to  fire,  and  the  other  to  air 
^■nd  worsdipiied  llmse  pillars,  pouring 
libations  of  the  blo<'<i  of  the  wild 
nted  down  in  the  chase.  As  these  early 
mcnts  of  idohitry  were  called  |3<iirvXui,  a 
probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  IHlhcl. 
'  able  they  were  altars  of  loose 
,  which  Jacob  erected.    As 


bis  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  true  God,  theirs 
was  consecrated  to  the  host  of  heaven  ;  and  the 
form  of  consecration  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  anointing  the  stone  or  pillar  witli  oil. 
When  ihis  was  done,  the  ignorant  worshippers 
supposed  the  intelligences  by  which  the  sun  und 
planets  were  animated  took  possession  of  the 
consecrated  pillars;  and,  as  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  host  of  heaven,  Ihey  were  generally  erected 
on  the  tops  of  mountains.  The  practice  pre- 
vailed  universally  through  the  east ;  and  there 
was  nothing  which  Moses  more  strictly  enjoined 
his  people  to  destroy  tlian  the  altars,  statues,  and 
pillars,  erected  upon  high  places.  See  Deut. 
xii.  23. 

Another  species  of  idolatry  was  perhaps  the 
second  jn  order.  The  Chaldeans,  Egyptians, 
and  all  the  Eastern  nations  who  believed  in  a  su- 
perintending providence,  imagined  that  the  go- 
vernment of  this  world,  the  care  of  particular 
nations,  and  even  the  superintendaucc  of  groves, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  in  each  nation,  was  com- 
mitted by  the  gods  to  a  class  of  spirits  superior 
to  the  soul  of  man,  but  inferior  to  those  heavenly 
intelligences  which  animated  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planets.  These  spirits  were  by  the  Greeks 
called  ^aifiofic  demons,  and  by  the  Romans 
genii.  The  belief  of  their  existence  would  teem 
to  have  been  derived  from  various  different 
sources. 

1.  It  appeals  to  have  been  impossible  for 
those  men  who  could  not  form  a  notion  of  a  God 
divested  of  body  and  a  place,  to  conceive  how 
the  influence  and  .ngency  of  such  a  being  could 
every  instant  extend  to  every  point  of  the 
universe.  Hence  they  placed  the  heavenly  re- 
gions under  the  government  of  a  multitude  of 
heavenly  gods,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 
Dut,  as  the  nearest  of  those  was  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  earth,  they  thought  that 
these  superior  governors  of  universal  nature  cm- 
ployed  subordinate  demons,  lo  execute  their 
behests. 

2.  A  state  of  indolence  was  helu  an  indispen- 
sable ingredient  in  perfect  felicity.  This  notion 
made  Epicurus  deny  the  providence,  whilst  he 
admitted  the  existence,  of  gods;  if  it  had  such 
an  effect  upon  a  philosopher,  who  in  the  most 
enlighlenea  «ge«  had  many  followers,  it  would 
naturally  lead  untaught  idolaters  to  imagine  that 
the  governors  of  the  universe  had  devolved  a 
great  part  of  their  trouble  on  deputies. 

3.  When  men  reflected  on  the  infinite  dislamc 
between  themselves  and  the  gods,  they  would 
naturally  wish  that  there  might  somewhere  exist 
a  class  of  intermediate  intelligences,  whom  they 
mi'jht  employ  as  intercessors  with  the  go<ls. 
What  men  wish,  they  readily  believe.  Hence 
another  fruitful  source  of  intermediate  intelli- 
gences, nnorc  pure  than  human  souls. 

4.  The  next  opinion  was  the  offspring  of  phi- 
losophy. On  thu  earth  we  perceive  a  scale  of 
beings  rising  gradually  .ibovc  each  other  in  per- 
fection, from  mtTO  biule  mntlcr  through  fostils, 
vegetables,  insects,  fishes,  buds,  and  beasts,  up 
to  man.  But  the  distance  between  man  and 
God  IS  infinite,  am]  c.'<p:il>le  of  admitting  num- 
berless orders  of  intelligences,  all  superior  to  the 
human  soul,  and  each  risin,;  gradu.-illy  above  the 
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other,  till  ihcy  reach  that  \>oint  3t  which  crwlion 
slops'.  I'art  of  this  immcnjc  chasm  philosophers 
petceived  to  he  actually  fillcil  by  the  heavenly 
bo<lies  (for  in  philosophical  polytheism  there  was 
an  occasional  recognition  of  one  invisible  God 
supreme  over  all) ;  but  stiil  there  was  an  im- 
mense vacuity  between  the  human  species  and 
the  moon,  the  lowest  of  the  heavenly  liost ;  and 
this  Uiey  imagrined  must  be  occupied  by  invisible 
inhabitants  of  different  orders  which  they  called 
good  and  evil  demons. 

5.  Tradition  is  another  source  from  which  the 
universal  belief  of  good  and  evil  demons  may  he 
derived.  If  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  be  true  (and  a  more  con- 
sistent account  has  not  as  yet  been  given),  some 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  angels  must  have 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  by  oral  tra- 
dition. This  tradition  would  be  corrupted. 
When  the  true  God  was  considered,  not  as  sole 
governor  of  the  universe,  but  only  as  the  self-ex- 
istent power  of  light  and  good,  the  devil  vrould 
be  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  rebellious  created 
spirit  to  that  of  the  independent  power  of  dark- 
ness and  evil ;  the  angels  of  light  would  be  trans- 
formed into  good  demons,  and  those  of  darkness 
into  evil  demons.  This  account  of  the  origin  of 
demonology  receives  no  small  support  from 
Plato,  who  derives  one  branch  of  it  wholly  from 
tradition. 

Though  these  demons  were  generally  invisible, 
they  were  not  supposed  to  be  pure  disembodied 
spirits. — Proclus  in  his  Commentary  upon  Plato's 
TimiEus,  tells  us,  that '  every  demon  superior  to 
human  souls  consisted  of  an  intellectual  mind  and 
an  ethereal  vehicle.'  Plato  himself  divides  the 
class  of  demons  into  three  orders;  and,  whilst  he 
holds  their  souls  to  be  particles  or  emanations 
from  the  divine  essence,  he  affirms  that  the  bo- 
dies of  each  order  are  composed  of  that  particu- 
lar element  in  which  they  for  the  most  part  re- 
side ;  and,  though  all  nature  was  full  of  them, 
they  were  believed  to  have  local  attachments  to 
mountains,  rivers,  and  groves,  where  their  ap- 
pearances were  most  frequent ;  and  that,  like 
men,  they  delighted  in  the  shady  grove,  and  in 
the  purling  stream.  Hence  the  earliest  altars  of 
paganism  were  built  in  groves,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  ;  because  it  was  believed  that  in  such 
places  were  assembled  multitudes  of  those  intel- 
ligences, to  carry  their  prayers  and  oblations  to 
the  far  distant  residence  of  the  celestial  gods. 
Hence  too  are  to  be  derived  the  mountain  and 
river  gods,  with  the  dryads  and  hamadryads,  the 
satyrs,  nymphs,  and  fauns,  which  make  so  con- 
spicuous a  figure  in  the  Greek  and  Romaii  my- 
nology. 

These  different  orders  of  intelligences,  who, 
though  worshipped  as  demigods,  were  yet  be- 
lieved to  partake  of  human  passions,  led  the  way 
to  the  deification  of  departed  heroes  and  other 
eminent  benefactors  of  mankind,  fly  the  pliilo- 
xophers,  all  souls  were  believed  to  be  emanations 
from  the  divinity:  but  'gratitude  and  admiration 
concurred  to  make  man  regard  the  inventors  of 
arts  and  the  founders  of  society  as  having  more 
than  a  common  ray  of  the  divinity.  So  that  the 
deceased  founder  of  a  i>eo|>li;  w.ns  easily  aJv.iiic- 
ed  iiilo  the  rank  of  a  demon.     When  the  rclisi- 


ousbias  was  in  (his  train,  narural  affection  wouU 
have  its  share  in  promoting  this  new  fprc»n  uf 
worship ;  and,  as  the  natural  fHther  was  oAen  alM 
the  political  father  of  a  pf"^-'"  ^••-''  •^. -vi«» 
would  soon  be  deified.     I  r<ft 

spring  would  next  have  il»  :  «i- 

solate  father,  at  the  head  of  a  pec 
trive  to  sooth  his  grief  for  the  imi 
a  favorite  child,  and  to  gratify  his  [>ndr,  by 

ing  divine  honors  to  its  metrtory.'     That         

tlie  origin  and  progress  of  the  worship  of  iifm^ 
ed  souls,  we  have  the  authority  of  Sanciioniilfai^ 
where  the  various  motives  for  this  species  otiAt- 
latry  arc  recounted  in  express  words.  'AAb 
many  generations,' says  he,  'came  Chrysor ;  aai 
he  invented  many  things  useful  to  civil  hd,  far 
which,  after  his  decease,  he  was  worshipp(4«i 
god.  Then  flourished  Ouranos  (heaveo)  kolki 
sister  Ge  (Karth),  who  deified  and  ofleiBl  mm- 
fices  to  their  father  Hypsistos,  when  he  ha)  Mtm 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  Afterwards  tjma<a 
(Time)  consecrated  Muth  his  son,  and  wm  !■»■ 
self  consecrated  by  his  subjects.' 

In  the  reign  of  Cronos  is  said  to  ba««  tw- 
rished  a  personage  of  great  reputation  (or  «i>. 
dom,  who  by  the  Egyptians  was  called  TImI, 
by  the  Phtenicians  Taautos,  and  by  the  (iuKit 
llermes.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  was  t  ft*. 
found  politician,  and  chief  counsellor  to  Owai, 
then  king  of  Egypt :  and  Philo  Byblia*,  As 
translator  of  Sanchonialhon,  adds, '  uut  it  •■ 
this  Thoth  or  Hermes  who  first  broiieiit  ftHfH* 
worship  into  due  method  and  order.  Te  Mb 
religion  serviceable  to  the  stale,  be  appooet 
Osiris  and  other  departed  princes  to  ■ 
with  the  stars  and  worshipped  as  ; 
being  by  Cronos  made  king  of  Egypl,  b»  «ay 
after  his  death,  worshipped  himself  aj  a  gai  te 
the  Egyptians.  To  this  honor  he  had  mdmt  t 
better  title  than  most  princes,  if  whtt  U  imi  Is 
true,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  miA^ 
tic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  hieroglypbkik  ■( 
was  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  beiw^Mia  rf 
the  human  race.  That  the  gods  of  Gtfmwi 
Rome  were  derived  from  Egypt  aitd  PhooMi^ 
universally  known.  See  our  article  UnnMl 
and  Mytholocv. 

The  deification  of  departed  heroes  and  M»- 
men  introduced  the  universal  belief  of  iMa^ 
and  tutelar  gods,  as  well  as  the  practio*  a' *•- 
shipping  those  gods  through  tlic  mediaa  if  *- 
tues.  When  the  founder  of  a  stmta  was  strfMrf 
to  the  rank  of  a  god,  as  he  was  belHfv«d  «d* 
retain  human  passions  and  afTectionk,  itsi«» 
tural  to  suppose  he  would  iitvoc  thai  mitt  Is 
which  he  had  done  so  much  upoa  Milk ; 
would  oppose  its  enemies,  aoa  uiuHCt  t 
and  institutions  which  he  had  girm  it. 
same  train  of  sentiment,  cadi  city,  «a4  t» 
every  family  found  Larrt  aod  Prmi^ri  t»t^ 
their  departed  ancestors,  under  wtiosr  prMS* 
they  believed  their  private  a&its  to  be  (krf 
Those  national  and  houshotd  Kods  ware  labi^ 
to  be,  in  their  deified  state,  clutbcd  wilk  ttrt 
bodies,  in  the  same  form  whtctt  Ibor 
bodies  had  upon  earth. 

Hitherto  the  souls  of  '         '    1  ^«co«s 
rank  only  of  demons  <  «;  hot 

dually  rose,  till  thny  il<  i,.,,.,,-.,!  itty 
dies  and  became  thcmscWr*    Ibe   dii 
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This  KTolution  was  the  combined 

ation  of  Uic  prince  and  the  priest ;  nnd  the 

;  step  talicn  toward]  i(  seems  lo  have  been  the 

jilimenling  their  heroes  and  public  beneAictors 

1  tite  name  of  that  being  winch  was  roost  es- 

and  worshipped.     I'hns  a  king  for  his 

teencv  was  called  the  sun,  and  a  queen  for 

rbeautjr  the  moon;  and  Diodorus  relates  ih:it 

first  rei^iie<)  in    F.siypt,  called  so  from   tlie 

Binary  in  the  heavens.     As  this  adulation  ad- 

\  into  established  worship,  they  turned  the 

Bpltment  the  other  way,  and  called  the  planet 

luminary  after  the  hero,  the  better  to  accus- 

itbe  people,  eren  in  the  act  of  planet-woiship, 

Hkia  new  adoration.     Diodorus  says  that  the 

I  was  called  Osiris,  and  the  moon  bis.     Ma- 

bius.  that  the  Ammonites  called  the  sun  Mo- 

tlie  Syrians   Adad ;  the  Arabs  Dionysus ; 

>  Assynani   lielus;  the    Fha-nicians   Saturn; 

I  Carthaginians  Hercules;  and  the  I'almyrians 

abalus.     Dy  the   Phrygians  the  moon  was 

Ited  Cybele;  by  the  Athenians   Minerva;  by 

'  Cyprians  Venus  ;  by  the  Cretans  Diana ;  by 

Sicilians    Proser[>inc ;    by   others    Hecate, 

Hoiu,  \'esta,  Urania,  Lucina,  tec. 

FA«  a  farther  proof  tliat  hero  worship  was  thus 

Tinduced  upon  the  planetary,  the  first  sla- 

>  coDiecTated  to  the  greater  hero-gods,  those 

MR  supposed  to  be  supreme,  were  not  of 

aan  form,  but  conical  or  pyramidal,  like 

which  in  the  earliest  ages  of  idolatry  were 

to  (he   sun  and   planets.     I'ausanias 

the  statue  of  Jupiter  Mellichius  repre- 

Ipyramid;  thatof  theArgive.luno  did  the 

I  appean  from  a  rerse  of  Phoronis  Quoted 

ens    Alexandrinus;    and   indeea    the 

ce  was  uniTersal,  both  among  barbarians 

Creeks. 

\tn  shori  sketch  of  the  progress  of  polytheism 

idolairy  will  account  for  many  circumstances 

I  of  the  pagan  gods,  which  at  first  view 

nrpriting,  and  which  at  last  brought  the 

'  tjrstem  into  contempt  among  the  philoso- 

of  Athens  and   Home ;  viz.  the  immoral 

cirrs  of  those  divinities,  and  thealximinable 

I  with  which  they  were  worshipped.    Jupiier, 

,oilo.  Mars,  and  the  whole  pantlieon,  are  de- 

!ibca  by  the  {mets  as  violatcrs  of  women  and 

Bfiout  adulterers.     Meicury  was  a  thief,  and 

god  of  thieves.     Venus  was  a  prostitute,  and 

ebus  a  drunkard.  The  malice  and  revenge  of 

I  mrit  iinplacalile ;  and  so  little  regard  was 

of  them  supposed  lo  pay  to  the  laws  of  ho- 

'  ami  rrclilude,  that  it  was  a  common  practice 

the   Humans,  when   besieging  a  town,  lo   in- 

the  tutelar  deity,  and  to  tempt  him  by  a 

lo  Intray  his  friends  and   votaries.     In  a 

I,  they  were,  in  the  biiguiige  of  the  poet, 

r*  UikIs  partial,  changeful,  pouionate,  unjust, 
IVImw  Mtribule*  were,  rage,  ivvengc,  and  lust.' 

I  once  animated  human  l>o<ties,  and  being 
!<\  still  lo  retain  human  passions  and  ap- 
^tilev,  they  were  lielieved,  in  tlieir  deified  stale, 
>  'i   the  same  sensual  desires  which  they  had 

■'in  earth,  and  to  pursue  the  same  means 
I'  '"ton.     As  men  could  not   well 

B' :  '  ihe  gods  in  purity  and  virtue, 

tl>-  >    •■■  '^  »......;  |>ersuadcd  by  prollijS.ili'  piiesl", 


tliat  tlic  roost  acceptable  worship  to  l>o  paid  lo 
any  deity  was  to  imitate  the  example  of  that 
deity,  and  to  indulge  in  the  practices  over  which 
he  presided.  Hence  tlie  woiship  of  Uucchus  was 
performed  during  the  night  by  men  and  women 
mixing  in  the  dark  after  intemperate  eating  and 
drinking.  Hence  too  it  was  tlie  practice  in  C^'y- 
prus  and  some  other  countries  lo  sacrifice  to  Vl- 
nna  the  vir^nity  of  young  women  some  days 
before  their  marriage,  in  order,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended, to  secure  tlieir  chastity  ever  afterwards  ; 
and,  Herodotus  says,  every  woman  .-imong  the 
Babylonians  was  obliged  once  in  her  life  lo  pros- 
titute herself  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Mylitte 
(\'enus),  diat  she  might  thenceforward  be  proof 
against  temptation. 

Thus  the  orifnn  of  polytheism  and  its  whole 
progress  and  consequences  alike  connect  it  with 
vices  and  impurities  of  every  kind.  It  had  lU 
origin  at  no  period  and  amongst  no  people  of  the 
world.  III  absolute  ignorance  of  the  true  God, 
nor  in  any  impossibility  of  perpetuating  the 
knowledge  of  lliin:  but,  in  the  emphatic  hm'^u^igc 
of  Ihe  philosophic  apostle,  because  ihey  did  nut 
like  lo  rcLiin  tlod  in  Ihcir  knowledge. 

The  progress  of  pulythcism,  as  far  as  we  have 
traced  it,  has  been  regular  ;  and,  afler  the  enor- 
mous error  of  forsaking  the  worship  of  Ihe  true 
G'KJ  was  admitted,  every  subsequent  slep  ap- 
pears natural.  It  would  be  easy  tu  prove  that  it 
has  likewise  been  universal.  Sir  William  Jones 
has  discovered  such  a  sinking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  gods  of  ancient  Greece  and  those  of 
the  pagans  of  Ilindoslan  as  puts  it  l)eyond  a 
doubt  tliat  diose  divinities  bad  the  same  origin. 
The  Cianesa  of  the  Hindoos  he  has  clearly  prov- 
ed lo  be  the  Janus  of  the  Greeks  and  Uomaiis. 
The  Saturn  of  Greece  and  Home,  the  same 
with  the  Menu  or  Salyavkara  of  Hindosiiin, 
whose  patronymic  is  V'aivaswata,  child  of  the 
sun.  The  Koman  Jupiter  had  the  same  attri- 
butes with  the  Indian  god  of  ihc  visible  heavens 
called  Iiidra,  or  the  king,  and  Divespeler,  or 
lord  of  Ihe  sky,  whose  consort  is  Sachi,  and  whose 
weapon  is  vnjra  or  the  thunderbolt.  Indra  is  the 
regent  of  winds  and  showers ;  and,  though  llic 
east  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet  his  Olym- 
pus is  the  north  pole.  With  all  his  power  he  is 
a  subordinate  deity,  far  inferior  to  the  Indian 
triad  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Mabadeva  or  Siva, 
who  are  three  forms  of  one  and  the  same  goil- 
head.  Having  traced  the  resemblance  between 
the  idolatry  of  Rome  and  India  through  many 
other  gods,  this  distinguished  orientalist  observes, 
'  on  a  close  examination,  Ihc  characters  of  all  the 
pagan  deities  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  last 
into  one  or  two:  the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and 
goddesses  in  ancient  Rome  and  Hiii'l'"'"'  "'-tin 
only  the  powers  of  nature.'     Kroni  •  ut 

which  modem  tnvellcrs  jive  of  tin  ^  uf 
savage  nations,  it  not  only  appcva  that  ihoR 
natiuiis  adore,  as  then  first  and  gr«atest  god*, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  but  that  such  of  them 
as  have  any  other  divinities  have  prwceede"!  from 
the  wonthip  uf  ilie  ht-avenly  bodies  to  that  of  c«- 
lestial  demons,  and  from  IhcK-  to  the  deification 
of  Arnii  men.  Tiny  ;il«o  oniversally  Ix-liev* 
their  hen>-go>ls  and  demi.t:nds  lo  mam  tlie  |ia»- 
siuni,  uppi'liles,  and  propeiisilirs  of  men. 
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Tliat  our  Scandinavian  and  Saxon  ancestors 
bad  the  same  notions  of  die  gods  with  the  other 
paj^aus  is  evident  from  their  calling  the  days  of 
the  week  by  the  names  of  their  divinities,  and 
from  the  forms  of  the  statues  by  which  those 
divinities  were  represented.  1.  Thus  the  idol  of 
the  sun,  from  whicli  our  Sunday  is  derived,  was 
placed  in  a  temple  and  sacriliced  to;  for  they 
believed  that  the  sun  co-operated  with  this  idol. 
He  was  represented  as  a  man  half  naked,  with 
hts  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burnint;  wheel 
with  bolii  bonds  on  bis  breast,  .signifying  his 
cuurse  round  the  world  ;  and,  by  its  liery  gleams, 
the  light  and  heat  with  which  tlie  sun  warms  and 
nouuslielli  all  things.  2.  The  idol  of  the  moon, 
from  which  our  .Monday  is  named,  anciently 
Moonday,  appears  habited  in  a  short  coat  like  a 
man,  holding  a  moon.  3.  Tuisco,  ihe  most  an- 
cient and  peculiar  god  of  the  Germans,  repre- 
sented in  his  garment  of  a  skin  according  to  tlicir 
ancient  manner  of  clothing,  was,  next  to  the  sun 
and  niuon,  the  idol  of  highest  rank  in  northern 
paganism.  To  him  the  third  day  of  the  week  was 
dedicated  Tuesday  or  Tuisday.  4.  Woden  was 
a  valiant  prince  among  the  Saxons.  His  image 
was  prayed  to  for  victory ;  which,  if  they  ob- 
tained, they  usually  sacrificed  the  prisoners  taken 
in  battle  to  him.  Wednesday  is  derived  from 
him,  anciently  Wodensday.  The  northern  his- 
tories make  him  the  father  of  Thor,  and  Friga  to 
be  his  wife.  5.  Thor  was  placed  in  a  large  hall, 
silling  on  a  bed  canopied  over,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve  stars  over  it,  hold- 
ing a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand.  To  him  was  at- 
tributed the  power  over  both  heaven  and  earth  ; 
so  that  as  he  was  pleased  or  displeased  he  could 
send  thunder,  tempests,  plagues,  &c.,  or  fair  and 
seasonable  weather.  From  him  our  Thursday 
derives  its  name,  anciently  Thorsday.  6.  Friga 
represented  both  sexes,  holding  a  drawn  s^vord 
in  the  right  hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left.  She 
was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess  ;  and  was 
reputed  the  beslower  of  peace  and  plenty,  love 
and  amity.  Her  day  of  worship  was  called  by 
the  Saxons  Frigedeag,  now  Friday  ;  but  the  habit 
and  weapons  of  this  figure  have  a  resemblance  to 
Diana  rather  than  to  \'enus.  7.  Sealer,  or 
Crodo,  stood  on  the  prickly  back  of  a  perch. 
He  was  thin-visaged  and  long-haired,  with  a  long 
beard,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  carrying  a 
pail  of  water  in  his  right  hand,  wherein  are  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  holding  up  a  wheel  in  his  left, 
and  his  coat  tied  with  a  long  girdle.  His  stand- 
ing on  the  sharp  fins  of  this  fish  signified  to  the 
Saxons  that  by  worshipping  him  they  should 
pass  through  all  dangers  unhurt :  by  his  girdle 
flying  both  ways  was  shown  the  Saxon  freedom ; 
and  by  the  pail,  with  fruit  ano  flowers,  was  de- 
noted that  he  would  nourish  the  earth.  From 
him  comes  Saturday.  There  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  those  deities  and  the  seven  chief 
gods  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  their  days  were 
also  named ;  viz.  Apollo,  Diana,  Man,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn. 

Such  were  the  principal  gods  of  the  northern 
nations :  hut  these  had  also  infenor  deities,  who 
were  suppo.sed  to  have  been  translated  into 
heaven  for  their  heroic  deeds,  and  whose  great- 
est liappint-i!!  consisted  in  drinking  a.eoul  of  the 


skulls  of  Uieir  enefniei  in  the  ball  of  Woden.  S« 
MyrnoLOCT. 

Tliere  is,  however,  one  species  of  idolatry  nan 
wonderful  than  any  thing  that  has  yei  \ovn  mrt. 
tioned,  viz.  the  worship  of  brutes,   r.  , 
vegetables,  among  the  tgyplians.    To  i 
and  Romans,  as  well  as  to  as,  thai  supcrabUH 
ap|>eared  very  monstrous.     Brute  wocnip  |«s 
vailed  at  so  early  a  period  in   E{7ypt,  tkaiAi 
philosophers  of  antiquity  «eem  to   nave  had  ■ 
advantage  over  the  modems   in  ttietr  rescutte 
into  its  origin ;  and  among  the  nriodtro  hjft- 
theses  those  of  Mosheim  and  Warburton 
the  most  probable.     The  former  of  tliei* 
wrilers  attributes  it  to  the  policy  of  thepriiwfi 
the  craft  of  the  priest.    The  latter  conleD(Ii,«itl 
much  earnestness  and  ingenuity,  tlul  it  i«itl4 
from  the  use  of  hieroglyphic  writing.   WcWii*^ 
that  both  these  causes  contnbuted  to  the  pn^ 
tion  of  so  monstrous  an  effect ;  and  thai  lit 
of  hieroglyphics,  as  sacred  symbols,  can{ 
that  wonderiful  superstition  which  the  cnftcgCtt-' 
priest  and  ibe  policy  of  the  prince  liad  V 
For  the  arguments  on  each  side,  »c  n 
the  reader  to  these  learned  authors, 
here  only  observe  that  Mosheim's  actoi^^  ^  ,.  ^ 
origin  and  progress  of  that  species  oCr         H 
which  was  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  wk.  '^k,;\ik' 
to  the  rise  of  brute  worship,  appearc^  __ 
satisfactory.      Uul    the    (Egyptians 
several  species  of  vegelablts ;  and,  to 
this  ridiculous  idolatry,  we  must  call  :- 
of  Warburton's  hypothesis. 

That  learned  author  having  proved 
glyphic  writing  was  prior  toalphahcti  W 
ters  ;  and  having  traced  this  kind  of  « 
such  rude  pictures  as  those  which  -a^rm^ 
among  tlie  Mexicans,  tlirough  all  th^r^Fl 
species  of  what  he  calls  euriologic,  ti — ^  -3 
symbolic   hieroglyphics    (see  niiK<K.^3» 
show  s,  by  many  quotations  from  anci^v  -ar 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  wrapt  up  th^»^  ^ 
ill  the  symbolic  hieroglyphics,  after  —3^^ 
characters  had  banished  them  from  v 
tions  of  civil  life.     These  symbols  «^^^^ 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  denoting  fi-w     "> 
certain  attributes  of  their  divinmes^^      S 
the  vulgar,  forgetting  this  analogy,  ci 
dersland  them  as  a  species  of  wnlm-*! 
yet  taught  to  consider  them  as  s^i 
not  but  view  them  as  emblems  ' 
whom  they  adored.  Ilul,  if  rude  ?•  ;i;r;,- 
stone  could  be  emblematical  of  the  Awa 
was   natural  to  infer  that  the  animati 
tables  themselves  must  be  emblems  nstt  *x!^^ 
and   more   sacred.     Hence,  the  le^nwi 
thinks,  arose  that  wonderful  super^titiM 
to  the  E^'plians.    These  two  b\i>otSi- 
bined  togeiher  seem  to  accoui  ' 
the  idolatry  of  Kgypl,  nmnsiroui 

To  this  account  of  the  nngin  of  brul«.*a^ 
we  are  aware  that  an  objection  «iU  cktw-  te 
that   *  brute  worship  was   i ' 
The  Hindoos  have  a  reli>;u 
cow  and  the  alligator.'     Iti 
son  to  believe  that  brule-»' 
Into  India  by  a  colony  of    •■ 
remote  period.     That  bci» 
there  was  an  early  intcrcou  i 
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Roman  poets ;  and  with  great  sublimity  by  I.u- 
can  in  the  well  known  tpeech  of  Cato  conrerning 
the  Ammonian  oracle.  'Jupiter  is  wherever  we 
look,  wherever  we  move."  This  is  precisely  the 
Indian  idea  of  Vishnou  ;  for,  since  the  power  of 
preserving  created  things  by  a  superintendmg 
providence  belongs  eminently  to  the  (godhead, 
they  hold  that  power  to  exist  transcendently  iu 
the  preserving  member  of  the  triad,  whem  they 
suppose  to  be  every  where  always,  not  in  sab- 
stance,  but  in  spirit  and  energy.'  This  supreme 
god  Bralime.  in  his  triple  form,  is  the  only  self- 
existent  divinity  acknowledged  by  the  philoso- 
fhical  Hindoos.  The  other  divinities,  Genesa, 
ndra,  Cuvera,  Sec,  are  all  looked  upon  either  as 
his  creatures  or  his  children,  and  of  course  are 
worshipped  only  with  inferior  adoration. 

It  was  upon  this  principle,  of  the  generation 
of  the  gods,  and  of  their  acting  as  ministers  to 
the  supreme  Numen,  that  all  the  philosophers  of 
Greece,  who  were  not  atheists,  worshipped  many 
divinities,  though  they  either  openly  condemned 
or  secretly  despised  the  traditions  of  the  poets 
respecting  the  amours  and  villanies  of  Jupiter, 
Venus,  Mercury,  &c.  But  a  theogony  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  Romans.and  the  Hindoos ; 
it  made  part  of  every  system  of  polytheism. 
Even  the  Egyptians  themselves,  the  grossest  of  all 
idolaters,  believed  in  one  sclf-cxisteni  God,  from 
whom  all  their  other  divinities  descended  by 
generation.  This  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Hoius,  Apollo,  Jamblicus,  Porphyry,  and  many 
other  ancient  authors  ;  but  if  the  inscription  on 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Neith  in  $ai»,  as  we 
have  It  from  Plutarch  and  Proclus,  be  genuine,  it 
will  admit  of  no  doubt.  This  famous  inscription, 
according  to  the  last  of  these  writers,  was  to  this 
purpose  : — '  I  am  whatever  is,  whatever  shnll  be, 
and  whatever  hath  been.  My  veil  no  man  hath 
removed.  The  ofTspring  which  1  brought  forth 
was  the  sun.' 

The  Persian  magi  believed  in  two  self-exislent 
principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  :  see  M«ni.  But 
Diogenes  Laertius  says,  they  held  that  fire,  earth 
and  water,  which  they  called  gods,  were  gene- 
rated of  these  two.  Zoroaster,  the  reformer  of 
the  Persian  theology,  taught  that  '  Ormuzd  was 
as  far  removed  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is  re- 
moved from  the  earth.'  According  to  this  nio- 
dificalion  of  magianism,  the  sun  was  one  of  the 
generated  gods,  and  held  the  office  of  vicegerent 
to  the  invisible  fountain  of  light  and  good.  Still, 
however,  a  self-existent  principle  of  evil  was 
admitted  ;  but  though  he  could  not  be  destroyed 
or  annihilated,  by  any  power,  it  was  believed 


thai  he  would  at  last  be  compleldjr  nnqititM 
by  Urmuid,  and  rendered  theiiceforwanl  incaja. 
ble  of  producing  any  mischief. 

From  this  short  view  of  polytheism,  u  we  U 
it  delineated  by  the  best  ancient  wnierj,  mt  nH| 
conclude  that  the  whole  pagan  wiir' ! 
but  oue,  or  at  roost  two,  ?elf-exiii 
whom  they  conceived  all  th' 
have  descended  in  a  maniin  lo  ba 

generation.  The  vulgar  [■ 
sideied  each  divinity  as  sup 
able  witliin  his  own  provintL.  _:. 
lied  to  worship  which  rested  ultmtairiv  n 
himself.  The  jihilosophers,  on  the  other  (omL 
seem  to  have  viewed  the  inferior  gods  »§  »c- 
countable  for  their  conduct  to  him  who  wu  Ae 
sire  and  sovereign,  and  to  have  paid  to  tb«i9«<i.i 
that  inferior  kind  of  devotion  which  the  chocikif 
Rome  pays  to  departed  sAints.  The  rulgai  p«^* 
were  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  froai  wkiA 
statesmen,  priests,  and  poets,  exerted  Amt  * 
most  influence  to  keep  them  from  emer^jinf  ;to 
it  was  a  maxim  which,  however  absurd,  wMMi 
versally  received,  that 'there  wcr«  maaj  Ah|I 
true  in  religion  which  it  was  not  conv<"ni»Tii  W 
the  vulgnr  to  know;  and  si>me  thi"- 
though  false,  it  was  yet  expwiieiii  • 
should  believe.'  The  polytheism  hi  j  i.t.i.'ri 
the  vulgar,  therefore,  were  their  im-l vi'iji^  u  - 
than  their  fault.  But  the  pliitusuptten  ■■ 
wholly  'without  excuse;  because  thal^whol^ 
knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  a>  God,  arils 
were  thankful,  bul  became  vain  in  their  ii 
lions,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkeiu^ 
fessing  themselves  wise,  they  became  futttj 
worshipped  and  scr%'ed  the  creatur*  atoit^ 
Ihe  Creator,  who  is  God  blessed  for  e»B-'  Iw 
i.  20—25 

The  philosophers,  it  is  never  to  be  roi|H\ 
converted  in  no  one  instance  a  tia|(U  vAp 
either  from  idolatry  or  rice ;  on  th*  caMMf, 
they  patronised  l>oth  by  their  miliB^  ■< 
countenanced  them  by  their  example, 
nomice  was  gre.ii,  but  iheir  disbooestj 
•  Reason,'  says  Lcland,  ably,  '  may  be, 
been  of  great  use,  when  under  the 
divine  revelation,  and  making  use  of  llM 
which  that  affords ;  but  when,  trusting  to  MMi 

force,  it  has  affected  indcp^-  '■ jtid  r  " 

voured  lo  strike  out  new  p  >  ofMm 

wild   work  in  religion,  am;    ,  ; 

atheism,  scepticism,  and   infldelity,  un 
hand,  or  into  idolatry,  superstition,  •o4 
berless  varieties  of  erTt>r,  on  tiae  othrr  ' 


POLYTRICIIUM.  in  botany,  golden  maiden- 
hair, a  genus  both  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
order  of  musci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
class  of  plants.  The  anthera  is  operculaled,  and 
placed  upon  a  very  small  apophysis  or  articula- 
tion ;  the  calyptra  villous ;  the  star  of  the  female 
IS  on  a  distinct  individual.  There  are  three 
species;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  P. 
commune,  the  great  golden  maiden-hair,  fre- 
quently met  with  in  bogs  and  wet  places  of  this 
country.    It  grows  in  patches,  the  sUlks  erect, 


generally  single  and  titkbi«nched,  Irm 
twelve  inches,  or  even  a  y:i   "  "JW 

are   numerous,  stiff,  lanc>  tr.  rnma 

round  the  stalk,  witlioul  urucr,  and,  if  *•• 
with  a  microscope,  tppetr  to  Intw  ih«r  i^ 
finely  serrated,  'they ^re  of  «  tnislit  (tmb •! 
young  and  fresh,  but  rvddish  when  imim 
decay  :  the  filaments,  ot  pvduncW*.  MV  «f  •  Ai 
ing  red,  or  orange  color,  from  two  to  four  l^ 
long,  arising  ungly  from  th«  ton  of  ilrfi  «4 
aod  surrouodot  U  their  base  with  ■  cjimit^ 
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tubulai  ragina,  or  perichicUuiii.  Tliv  capsule  a 
quadrangular,  grmii  at  tint,  aftetnarils  yellow, 
Mil  ted  wbea  npr;,  having  an  annular  pedestal, 
or  apophyiii.  at  n->  base.  Tlie  operculum  is  flat. 
Kith  a  projeclin'^  point  in  l))e  centre ;  and 
iinderi>e>tth  is  a  whitish  circular  membrane, 
|tt»c«d  in  the  iniilillt.'  of  the  capsule's  orifice,  and 
.i-'uiied  lliere  by  numerous  arched  threads  or 

,  connected  by  one  end  to  the  circumference 
..:  tills  membrane,  and  by  the  other  fastened  to 
»he  nng  of  the  anthera.  The  pollen  is  freed 
from  '.he  anthera  or  capsule  through  the  space  be- 
u^'  II  tbe  ciUa.  The  calyptra  is  twofold,  an  in- 
trrTi  il  and  an  external  one;  both  of  which  at  first 
tirely  corcr  anil  h.ing  over  the  anthera.  The 
itcrnal    one    is   conical,    membranaceous,  and 

ilh;  the  external  one  is  composed  only  of 
ay  liair^  connected  into  a  sort  of  nukt,  lace- 

'  at  the  base,  and  serving  like'  a  roof  of 
to  defeod  the  other.     Besides  the  stalks, 

re  described,  there  are  commonly  some 
•tb«rs  near  at  hand,  which  are  destitute  both  of 
fihments  and  capsules,  but  terminated  with  a 
kind  of  rosaceous  cup,  either  of  a  bri|;ht  red  or 
ytlloKish  color,  composed  of  leaves  of  diflerent 
lite*,  (be  outermost  broad,  the  innermost  lanceo- 
htat  growing  gradually  more  and  more  fine  and 
(Iwider  to  the  centre.  This  cup  Linnsus  consi- 
den  as  the  female  Bower  of  this  moss  ;  but  Hal- 
kx  ii  ut  opinion  that  it  ii  only  the  gem  or  origin 
pt  a  new  stalk,  winch  frequently  rises  from  its 
centre,  and  this  again  becomes  sometimes  proli- 
ItcTout.  There  are  two  varieties ;  the  first  has 
much  shorter  stalks  than  the  preceding,  and  often 
branched  ;  the  leaves  stiSer,  erect,  and  more 
crowded ;  in  other  respects  the  same.  The  other 
hat  a  flalk  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  high, 
Mnninated  with  a  cluster  of  linear,  erect,  rigid 
liBTcs,  for  the  most  part  entire  on  the  ed|:es,  and 
tioped  <9cli  with  a  white  hair.  The  filament  is 
•boatm  inch  high, and  the  capsule  quadrangular. 
The  frmale  Hower,  or  gcro,  is  of  a  bright  red  co- 
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The  first  kind,  when  it  grows  long  enough 
— 1  the  purpose,  is  sometimes  used  in  England 
^AlolUnd  to  make  brooms  or  brushes.  Of  the 
^Bv  sort  the  I.aplanden,  when  obliged  to 
1^  in  desert  places,  frequently  make  a  speedy 
<i  convenient  bed.  Where  this  moss  grows 
tck  lotciher,  they  mark  out,  witli  a  knife,  a 
f  pitrr  of  ground,  about  two  yards  square,  or  of 
t  be  sne  of  a  common  blanket ;  then,  beginning 
f  at  on*  comer,  ihcy  gently  sever  the  turf  from  the 
9Uim1,  and,  as  the  roots  of  the  moss  are  closely 
I  and  matted  together,  they  by  degrees 
i|>  off  the  whole  circumscribed  turf,  in  one  en- 
piece  ;  afterwards  they  mark  and  draw  up 
'  rr  piece  exactly  corresponding  with  the  fint ; 
ibaking  Itiem  both  with  their  hands,  they 
lajr  ooc  upon  the  ground,  witli  the  moss  upper- 
"  '  Mtex)  of  •  matins,  and  the  other  over 

Ikt  BWW  dowmnrds,  instead  of  a  rug  ; 
Ihem  both  take  a  comforlabli'  nap, 
tnm  6cas  aod  bugs,  and  without  fear  of 
_  oos  diSleropen.      It    is    probable   they 
'lake  the  hint  of  making  such  a  bed  ftoro 
a  coliabilaiit  of  their  counlty,  which 
I  his  winter  quarters  with  a  lai^  oettee- 
i  of  this  same  moss.    See  Mcaci. 
rOLYKi&NUS.    Sae  Vovtiam. 


I'OLYXENA,  in  (ibulous  liislory,  a  daugfiler 
i>f  Hrinm  and  Hecuba,  famiHl  for  beauty  and  ac- 
ctimplishments.  Achilles  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  would  have  married  her,  but  Hector  opposco 
the  match.  AfUr  Hector's  deiith,  he  went  to  the 
temple>of  Apollo  to  marry  her,  but  was  treache- 
rously murdered  by  her  brother  I'ans  with  an 
arrow,  iu  the  heel,  his  only  vulnerable  part ; 
whereupon  Polyxena,  whose  afTection  was  mu- 
tual, killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  Otliers  say 
she  was  sachfied  by  the  Greeks  to  pacify  his 
manes. 

POLYXO,  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in 
Lemnos.  She  was  likewise  nurse  to  queen  Uyp- 
sipyle.  It  was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian 
women  murdered  all  their  husbands. 

PouTxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  married 
Tleoptolemus,  son  of  Hercules.  She  followed  him 
to  Ilhodes  after  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Licym- 
niui;  and,  when  he  departed  for  the  Trojan  war 
with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  princes,  she  became 
the  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  Trx)- 
jan  vrar  Helen  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to  Rhodes, 
where  Polyxo  reigned.  Polyxo  detained  her , 
and,  to  punish  ber  as  being  the  cause  of  a  ivar  in 
which  'Tleoptolemus  had  perished,  she  ordered 
her  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree  by  her  female  servants, 
disituised  in  the  habit  of  Furies. 

f'OLYZELl'S,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  bom 
at  Rhodes.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  origin  and 
birtli  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Muses,  tec.,  some 
verses  of  which  are  quoted  by  AthenKus. 

POMACE.f.,  from  pomum  an  apple,  the 
thirty -sixth  order  in  Linnxus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  the  genera  of  which  have  a 
pulpy  esculent  fruit,  of  the  apple,  berry,  and 
cherry  kind.     See  Botast. 

POMA'CE/)liS,  arfr.  Lat.  pomiwi.  Consist- 
ing of  apples. 

Autumo  paini 
Ausooian  hills  with  grapes,  whiUt  Englisli  pUiiit 
lUuak  «ith  pnaaoma  hamsts  breathing  >»ccu. 

i'hiqit. 

PO'MANDER,  N.  s.  Fr.  fonme  iCambfr.  A 
sweet  ball ;  a  perfumed  ball  or  powder. 

I  kave  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  •  counierfait 
stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glu*.  immandtr,  ur  biowcb  to 
krei>  my  pack  ftom  fattiag.  Sktiifmrt. 

ihty  have  in  phy»c  um  a( p—uitttr  lad  kiwts  of 
powders  for  drying  of  rhcuiiis>  comfortiog  of  th* 
heart,  and  provoking  of  sleep.  Barm. 

1'be  swrcd  virgin  s  wall,  aar  noaa  nost  sweet  and 
rare. 
Against  iofcctMrai  damps  for  fimmiw  to  waar. 

POMATl?M,a.s.  iMLfMmtam.  Anoint- 
ment. 

1  gave  bim  a  little  pmMlka  (e  diaaa  Ike  «tb. 


!»■ 

PoHATtiM  is  generally  used  in  dressing  the 
hair.     It  is  also  uaed  as  a  medicine. 

POMBAL  (Sebastian  JoM'ph  (  Rrralhu  M«llo 
count  d'OeyiBs,  marquia  d<-).  the  roost  famous 
i^f  Bodem  Ponuguese  statesmen,  was  bom  at 
SoufB,  in  the  tarritory  of  Cnimbra.  in  IIIM. 
He  was  tht  BOO  of  Eoanurl  '  t  genile- 

Bian  of  lb*  second  daas,  an<'  '<«  tav>  at 

the  anvcrsity  of  Cotmhra.  iTciirnng  a  nil)- 
tsry  liHt  ht  ftr«t  procured  a  ciimmiMiOQ  in  the 
Honda.  but  hric  the  violence  of  hi*  tanper  in- 
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solved  him  in  errors,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  tlioughl  proper  to  retire  from  the  army.  He 
now  took  up  his  residence  at  his  native  place, 
and  married,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her 
fnends,  a  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family. 
Shortly  after  (in  1738)  he  obtained  n  new  in- 
troduction to  court,  and  through  the  patronage 
of  the  queen  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
London.  Here  he  became  acquainted  witli  the 
reciprocal  interests  of  England  and  Portugal, 
and  gained  correct  ideas  of  the  power  to  which 
a  free  nation  may  attain  by  industry  and  com- 
merce. He  likewise  acquired  a  just  notion  of 
the  mercantile  system,  and  of  the  measures  cal- 
culated to  support  it.  In  1745  he  was  recalled, 
and,  through  the  influence  of  his  patrone!>«, 
was  sent  to  Vienna,  to  adjust  a  dispute  between 
pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  the  empress  Maria 
Tlieresa,  relative  to  the  patriarcliate  of  Aquileia. 
His  wife  dying,  he  married  the  young  counters 
Von  Daun,  niece  of  the  celebrated  marshal  of 
that  name;  and  this  union  eNtablished  his  ascen- 
dancy over  the  queen  of  Portugal,  an  Austrian 
princess.  In  1750,  therefore,  nn  the  death  of 
the  king,  she  persuaded  her  son,  Jowph  I.,  to 
appoint  him  secretary  of  suite  for  foreign  aflairs. 
His  lirst  care  was  to  improve  the  commercial 
resources  of  his  country,  and  encourage  a  spirit 
ef  industry ;  but  he  also  seems  to  have  en- 
deavoured systematically  to  defiress  the,nobilily, 
and  displayed  a  marked  dislike  to  the  Jesuits. 
He  was,  however,  proceeding  to  prosecute  eflec- 
tually  various  useful  reforms,  when  the  dreadful 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  occurred  in  1755.  On 
this  occasion  he  displayed  the  most  active  bene- 
volence towards  the  distressed  citizens,  being 
found  personally  in  all  ports  of  the  city  assisting 
in  and  directing  every  measure  to  relieve  their 
sufferings.  His  services  procured  him  deserved 
respect,  and  the  king  rewarded  him  with  the 
title  of  count  d'Oeyras.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  prime  minister,  and  assumed  a 
most  unlimited  power  in  every  department  of 
the  state.  Many  of  his  measures  were  arbitrary, 
but  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  would  seem  to  excuse,  if  not 
lojustify,  his  proceedings,  llieattempt  to  assassin- 
ate the  king,  for  which  the  duke  of  Avciro  and 
others  of  the  nobility  suffered,  he  openly  attributed 
to  the  Jesuits  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Ajiril,  1759, 
he  transmitted  to  the  pope  a  letter  from  the 
king,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  if  that  order 
were  any  longer  suffered  to  carry  on  their  intri- 
gues, the  government  would  infallibly  be  orer- 
tiimed  ;  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  banish 
them  completely  from  the  kingdom.  The  pon- 
tiff" strongly  opposed  the  measure;  but  the 
count  was  determined  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
On  the  3d  of  September  a  decree  was  passed, 
by  which  the  Jesuits  were  declared  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  interdicted  from  remaining  as  a 
body  in  Portugal,  or  ever  reluming  to  it  under 
any  pretence.  At  first  they  seemed  determined 
to  set  the  royal  authority' at  defiance;  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  military  they  were  sent  on 
Jward  different  transports,  to  the  number  of 
1854,  and  conveyed  to  the  states  of  the  church. 
An  offer  was  made  to  the  younger  brethren,  that 
they  should  remain  at  liberty  in  Portugal,  pro- 


Z 


Tided  they  would  renounce  their  order;  bol  dlii 

they  declined. 

During  the  war  between  Portn;;a)  and  Sftm, 
the  count  exerted  himself  successfully  in  (niiiuf 
the  Portuguese  army  and  navy  on  a  good  loot- 
ing :  he  afterwards  turned  bis  attention  la  lk> 
encouragement    of   tntde    and    commerce ;   t*- 
tahlished   schouls  of  industry,  and   a  school  <4 
commerce,  whcie  -200  pupiU  were  admitted  ibI 
taught  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  ttJttI 
to   their  future  destin»lion ;  and    intradural  t 
thorough   reform   in   all   the  seminaries   cf  \\t 
kingdom.     Anew  inijtiliiie  was  also  •' 
for   the   education   of  the   young   Tn<' 
second  attempt  made  on  tlie  kine's  h: 
cemtier    1768,   by  a  di«(ipiiruiiled    n,i 
who  had   served    m  the   ;ii     " 
pay  a  still  greater  attention  ' 

firesenled    him    with    iieverji     \.iitj:,i 
oaded   him   with    pensions,   and    nt 
1770,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  r. 
Pombal.     Durin.;  the  remainder    of 
he  kept   the   king   entirely   in   his   j 
upon   the  death  of  the  monarch,   in 
marquis  was  dismissed,  but  permitte-* 
his  titles  and  his  income,     lie,   how' 
found   that  he'  was  nn  object    of  su<>;  i 
papers  were  sealed  up,  and  an  intiuj.it 
sent  to  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  in  tlit  ■   ■  ;; 
where,  having  first  seen  all  his  plans  rclinqKBW 
or   overturned,  be   died   in   May    1782.  it  !■ 
eiglitv-third  year. 

POMEGKAN'ATE,  «.  «.  Lat.  ; 
nalum.  A  tree ;  the  fruit  of  thai 
below. 

And  SanI  tarried  in  the  uttenno«t  pan  •  "  ' 
under  a  pamr^ranate  tree.  1  S 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  L_ 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  fv. 
Nightly  ibe  siogi  on  yon  fvmfym-uM  tnt. 

In  times  past  they  dyed  scarlet  with  iIm  loUrft 
pomrgranaU,  PascAoa  oa  ihai^ 

Nor  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending  be  the  full  pomtynnaU  tttatL 

The  flower  of  the  jvmegrnmttf  cottaists  arf  iBi 

leaves  placed  in  a  circulir  nider,  wfak^  "f*^  ■ 

form  of^a  rose,  whose  bell-shaped  multiM  floaiaif 

afterwards  becomes  a  globuUr  fruit,  hanaf  a  llA 

smooth,  brittle  rind,  and  is  divided  inloavtni^k 

which  contain  oblong  baidy  teed*,  ramMi^id«il 

a  soft  pulp.  lUr 

On  her  fair  cheek's  untk^ed  bna, 

I'he  young  pomrgnmrntt't  bloMomB  atm 

I'heir  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new,  i^wa 

PoVKoiiAX  »1K.     See  Pi'MCA. 

POMEKAMA,  a  considerable  pimimt  4 
Prussia  on  the  iLiltic,  extends  from  \m%  XT 
29'  to  18"  2'  E.,  and  from  lat.  53°  to  Sf  *€% 
Its  form  is  oblong,  ii-i  l.-r.cth  >  <'r»m  east  I*  aM 
above  200  miles:  its  ^nta  Aoa  Mf 

to  sixty,  and  in  some  i  itv  tr,il<n     Hr 

area  is  computed  at  iisjoo  sc]ii..  Pm 

of  it  formerly  belonged  to  Swe^l  <rr 

now  has  posM^ssioii  of  the  w\f 
adjacent  island  of  Iliicen.     It 
the    governments    of    Stettin,     ^ 
Cosliii       Popubtioii  670,000.       i 
are: — 


Aoklam 


Populiiion 
.  22.000 
.      U,2(KI 

4,700 


Col  berg 
Stoipe  . 
Wolgasl 
Coslin  .. 


I'opulation. 
.  .  ■«,500 
■  .  4,400 
.  .  3,800 
.     .     3,300 


T)ii<  u  a  Inict  of  flat  country,  and  so  slight 
if  the  slope   touanls  ilie  sva  that   the  riverj  do 
retain  a  sufticient  current  to  flow,  but  expand 
Ukta,  of  which  thf-  llaH',  of  an  oblon;  form 
communicjtiijg    with    the    Baltic,    ij    the 
it.     (.>n   the  other  hand,  towards  the  Bal- 
the  land   is  so  low  that  it  would  be  inun- 
,  were  it  not  protectet^by  a  rans;e  of  sand- 
,  and  by  artificial  dikes.     Tlie  soil   is  light, 
listing,  in  various  parts,  of  a  drifting  sand  ; 
on  -the  banks  of  lakes  and  rirers  it  is  a  dark 
h«avy   mould.     I'he   atmospliere   i*   often 
't  Mn  the  climate  cold,  but  not  unhoalihv. 
are  the  Uder,  Lebu,  iitotpe,  lle^ 
,  Ucker,  and  Ihna. 

Iture    is    here   in    a    low    stale,    the 
,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Swedish 
iia,  being  in  a  state  of  vassalage.     Gat- 
ing is  the  bvorite  occupation ;  and  the 
:p    range    m   numerous   flocks.      tlogs  are 
reared  in  great  number ;  the  number  of  geese 
large ;  they  are  ex{>orted  dried  or  smoked. 
ts  abound  in  game.    The  minerals  are 
anfined  to  marsh-iron,  alum,  and  salt, 
iuollcn   manufacture   has  received  at- 
lUou    here,     as    well     a.<>    those     of    linen. 
Iter,  iron,  hardware,  and  glass.     The  exports 
com,  i:ultle,   timber,  wool,   wax,  and  dried 
Tlie   imports   sugar,  coffee,    and    cotton 
lliu  country  has,  by  the  means  of  the 
f,  a  con^iderable  transit  business  for  Silesia 
part  uf  Ur.indenburgh,  being  the  channel  of 
irt  (hr  their  linen,  and  of  import  for  their 
and  colonial  produce. 

u   cotiniry   was    originally   inhabited    by 

Inbcs,  and  invaded,  in  the  sixth  century, 

^tl  of  \  andals  or  Sclav oniaiu,  who  settled 

'  Th»  name  of  Pomerania  first  occurs  in  a 

of  pope  Innocent,  dated  in   1140,  for  trie 

rtiniiiMi.iii.in  of  a  newly  eltcted  bishop.     After 

I.'  ^Jrmed  an   independent  duchy,  and 

»  :  '>nent  part  of  the  German  empire  in 

iW    twcliili   century;   but    in    1637    the   ducal 

tuntly  became  extinct     At  that  time  th«  elec- 

Mtral   house  of  Urandenburg  was   supposed   to 

Kav*  the  iMbit  claim  to  the  succi-ssion  ;  but  the 

il'     "  -  i«ion  (if  the  Swedes,  who 

».  ,  -ind  J'ni«>u  was  iodem- 

ipii  ..-i  ui.iri«ed  bishoprics.    Dut,  on 

I  jte    result    of    the    cx|jedilions    of 

I.  tumin;:  the  scale  in  favor  of  I'rus- 

'cd  the  Kieater  part  of  Pomerania, 

•    peace   of  Stockholm    retained   the 

(xccut  the  western  anzle,  subse<|uently 

Swedish   Pomerania.    This  territory  was 

hy  Sweden  to  Denmark  in   1314,  xs  an 

miy  for  Norway,  but  came  soon  after  to 

i '  '  \     exchange    for    Saxe-Ijtucnbiirg. 

1  1  of  Anterior  and  Hinder  Pomerania, 

»led  for  some  centuhei,  is  now  abo- 

I  : :  ..  i.iiKLIA,  or  Lcssta  PoMEnAKtA,  is  a 
^iMlrict  of  the  Prussian  States,  boumlrd  im  the 
oofth  by  the  ffulf  of  Dantzic,  on  the  «uuth  by 


PoUnd,  and  on  the  west  by  Pomerania  Proper 
Its  form  Is  oblong,  being  nuiety  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth. 
Il  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pomera- 
nia; but  was  acquired  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Prussia,  and  subsequently  by  Poland  ;  lastly, 
it  wus  ceded  to  Pru^iiia  in  1773,  and  now  forms 
part  of  the  government  of  Dantzic.  It  com- 
mands the  lower  part  of  the  Vistula. 

POMKUOYaL     See  Pruts. 

rOMET  (Peter),  an  able  druggist  at  Paris, 
bom  in  1G58.  He  collected  at  a  great  expense 
from  all  countries  drugs  of  every  kind,  and 
rendered  himself  celebrated  by  hb  book,  entitled 
Histuire  Generale  des  Drogues,  which  is  the 
most  complete  book  on  the  subject  that  has  yet 
been  printed.     He  died  in  1699. 

POMEY  f Francis),  a  learned  Jesuit,  weR 
known  for  his  Pantheon  Mysticum,  which  An- 
drew Tooke  translated,  and  published  in  hu 
own  name,  without  once  mentioning  the  original 
author's  name.  Pomey  was  well  vened  in 
Latin.     He  died  in  1673,  aged  fifty-five. 

POMFIIET  (John),  an  English  poet,  son  of 
the  r«ctor  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire,  was  born 
in  1667,  and  educated  at  Cambridge ;  after 
which  he  took  orders  and  was  presented  to  ( i  )r. 
Johnson  says  was  rector  of)  the  living  of  Slal- 
don  in  Bedfordshire.  In  1703  he  went  to  Ixiii- 
don  for  institution  to  a  more  valuable  piece  uf 
preferment ;  but,  tlie  bishop  (Compton)  having 
been  induced  to  consider  a  pa&sage  in  his  Choice 
as  licentious,  his  induction  was  delayed,  and  he 
in  the  mean  time  caught  the  small  pox,  and  died 
in  the  metropolis,  aged  thirty-five.  His  Choice 
has  been  much  read  and  admired.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  *  He  pleases  many,  and  be  who  pleases 
manv  must  have  merit.' 

PO.MIFEKOl  S,  oi//.  LaX.pomi/er.  A  term 
applied  to  plants  which  have  large  fruits,  and 
are  covereil  with  thick  hard  rind. 

All  pomijTVHt  herb*,  pompiooi,  meloiu,  gounU, 
•n<l  cucumbers,  unable  to  suppon  ihcnselves,  an 
eitlier  t-oduni  with  a  r«calty  oftwining  about  otbrrr, 
nr  with  clitpcrs  and  trnarils,  whereby  they  catch 
hold  of  ihf'tn.  R^y  tm  tht  Crtatian. 

Ulber  fniiti  contain  t  great  d«l  of  cooling  vitrnl 
juice,  combined  with  a  nitrous  uli :  such  tie  mtiiy 
of  the  low  fonijiitmt  kind,  at  cuiumbcrs  uid  pom- 


piODt. 


Atlttthnot  on  Atiwuntt^ 


POMMF.,  or  Poimrnr.,  in  heraldry,  is  a 
croM  with  one  «r  more  balls  or  knobs  at  each  of 
the  ends. 

PO.M'MEL,  II.  f.  Fr.  fiomeau:  ItvA.  onrno. 
A  round  ball  or  knob :  the  nob  of  a  »wonl  lian- 
dle  ;  a  cushion  ;  tlie  fore  part  of  a  saddle. 

llurtm  fini«li«d  the  too  pilUn  tad  the  yemmtU, 
«nd  the  chtpilert  which  wiic  on  the  top  of  the  two 
pillar*.  2  Chrtnitttt. 

\j\>»  }i*mm>rU  rminH  nf  inwble  clear, 
\V°  \  r\\  luKt  ippaar.  Stdnry. 

Ill*  !   lu  deliver  tin  ^tumrfof 

hit  »Wu; ...luiU'^,  //» 

Kvary  lit  our  oovtm  liath  larnad  U  inaka  w> 
diffcrenc)-  of  men  ,  iihI  iltie  braatbe  in  th«  poitM- 
pt»  *it  of  Italy  iitrlf,  tail  looch  the  \try  jHmnmrt  at 
the  ckair  uf  |ir>iilcDci.  ftp.  /'til. 

The  tutting  ttccd  att  ttiied  with  ludtlon  'r  ::!.' 
Aud,  bouudiug,  o'er  the  f  umimtl  rait  lb«  Im. 
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POMM  ERCULLlA,  in  bvlanj.a  genus  of  the 
nioiiogynia  ortler  anil  triandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  fourth,  gramma:  cal.  bivalved, 
and  shaped  like  a  top;  the  valvula  quadrilid, 
and  bearded  on  the  back :  con.  two  unequal 
valves;  the  filaments  three,  with  long  pointed 
lotherx ;  the  style  simple.  The  whole  flower 
Ibrms  itself  into  a  sharp  point,  and  the  corolla 
serves  as  a  covering  to  the  seed,  which  is  long, 
:lear,  and  smooth.  There  is  only  one  species, 
viz: — P.  dianthoidcs. 

POM(EKIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  wa.s 
according  to  Livy,  that  space  of  ground,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  which  the  augurs, 
at  the  first  building  of  cities,  solemnly  consecrat- 
ed, and  on  which  no  edifices  were  allowed  to 
be  raised.  Plutarch  gives  this  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  drawing  the  pomcerium  : — '  They 
dug  a  trench,  and  threw  into  it  the  first  fruits  of 
all  tilings,  either  good  by  custom,  or  necessary 
by  nature  ;  and,  every  man  taking  a  small  turf  of 
earth  of  the  country  whence  he  came,  they  cast 
Ihem  in  promiscuously.  Then,  making  this  trench 
their  centre,  they  described  the  city  in  a  circle 
round  it.  After  this,  the  founder,  yoking  a  bull 
and  a  cow  together,  ploughed  a  deep  furrow, 
with  a  brazen  plough.share,  round  the  bounds. 
The  attendants  took  care  that  all  the  clods  fell 
inwards,  i.  e.  towards  the  city.  This  furrow  they 
called  pomcerium,  and  built  the  wall  upon  it.' — 
I'luiarch,  In  this  account,  is  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  of  Rome. 

PoMaBBit'M  Profere,  signifies  to  extend  or 
enlarge  a  city,  which  cuuld  not  be  done  by  any 
but  those  who  had  taken  away  some  part  of  on 
enemy's  country  In  war.  But  this  qualification 
was  sometimes  dispensed  with.  Pomoerium  i» 
quasi  pone  micnia,  i.  e.  behind  the  walls. 

POMONA,  in  mythology,  the  tutelar  deity  of 
orchards  and  fruit  trees.     See  VtRn  mm'S. 

PoMOHA,  in  geography,  or  MAl^LA^D,  the 
princioal  of  the  Urkney  Isles,  which  see. 

POMP,  n.f.  ■\        Fr.    pompe ;     lat. 

Pom'pous,  adj.  \  pompa.      Ostentation ; 

Pom'pously,  adv.      i  splendor  ;  pride  ;  grand 

Pom'pocssess,  n.  I.  Jor    showy    procession; 
ttie  adjective,  &c.,  corresponding. 
Take  physic,  pomp, 
£xpase  thyself  to  (eel  what  wretches  feel. 

Shukipeare. 

The  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant.  Milton. 

All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart ; 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

Diydtn. 

Whate'ar  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight. 
She  pompmutj)  displays  before  their  sight.  Id. 

Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  clothed 
m  the  charity  of  tbeir  beuefactois.  was  a  more  beau- 
tiful expressioD  of  joy  aod  thanksgiving  tliao  could 
have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pix»pt  of  a  Komah 
triumph.  Addi*on*i  Gvartiian. 

The  Knglish  aud  French  raise  their  language  with 
fiictaphors,  or  by  the  pampmtturu  u(  the  whole  phrase 
»ear  off  iioy  littleness  that  afipvars  in  the  particular 
parts.  AiUiutn. 

An  inicription  in  the  ancient  way,  plain,  fnimpmj, 
yet  motlesl,  will  be  best.  AlitHniry  to  Popt. 

What    fliiii'riog    scenes    our    wtud'ring    fancy 
wrought, 
Home's  fwii/wiii  glotirs  rising  to  our  Ihonghl. 


What  IS  the  pomp  o(  lea.-mng  ^  lU  futit 
Uf  lettcn  and  of  tongtics  1  Kvea  •*  tin  mint 
Uf  the  gay  mom  before  the  rising  sua. 
To  pass  away  ind  perish.  f  irtx  n%ii 

PO.MPADOUR  (Jean  Antouiette  Pouki 
marquise  de),  the  celebrated  mistreis  of  laaa 
XV.,  was  bom  in  1722.  Voltair«  m;s  A>«a 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Fert6  sous  Joan*, 
whose  wife  becoming  tlie  mistress  of  Uenorani 
de  Tournehem,  a  fanner-general,  the  mother  pn- 
moted  her  daughter's  marriage  with  M.  Low 
mond  d'Etisle,  nephew  of  Tournehem,  and  aft(^ 
wards  procured  her,  introduction  to  the  kite 
She  succeeded  in  Louis's  favor  the  ducbns  it 
Chateauroux,  who  died  m  1744:  in  1745  ikc 
was  created  marchioness  of  Pompailour.  Hv 
infiuence  was  used  certainly  in  procnoliag  Iti 
fine  arts,  which  she  herself  culUTated  wak  cm- 
siderable  success,  and  a  great  part  of  te  fr 
acquired  wealth  was  lavisihed  oo  books,  paH- 
ings,  and  curiosities.  But  her  extraTagmc*^ 
unbounded.  She  obtained  a  pensiim  tttttfiti 
francs,  and  in  1756  the  place  of  tady  of  lk(  pa- 
lace to  the  queen.  She  frequently  interfciM  a 
the  public  affairs ;  and  the  seven  years'  war  «A 
Prussia,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  ber  as- 
sures.    Her  death  look  place  April  14lh,  ITH. 

I'OMPEH  A^nHEBtl'L»stvM.  TbcKtm 
ancient  Koman  cities,  near  the  modem  Knin, 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  same  enipuon  «  V» 
suvius,  A.  U.  79.  It  buried  them  both  ■■( 
feel  deep  under  showers  of  ii".b.>  mimicc^ai^ 
&c.     t)f  this  eruption,  in  v.  .iani] 

lost  his  life,  his  nephew,  the  ;  >iaj,%nn 

the  following  account,  in  a  letter  to  TaaMt  Ih 
historian : — '  To  TitiTf*. — Your  requ«*ttell 
would  send  you  an  account  of  my  uncle's  4mA 
in  order  to  transmit  a  more  exact  rel»i«w4f  1 
to  posterity,  deserves  my  acknow  I'  .  (m 

if  this  accident  shall  be  cclebralt  'X. 

the  glory  of  il,  I  am  well  assurvi,  um  im  x*- 
dered  for  ever  illustnotis.  And  nolw  ithifrfu 
he.  perished  by  a  misfortune,  which,  at  it  » 
volved  at  the  same  time  a  inoM  Ixonlifal  ca^ 
try  in  ruins,  and  desin>yeii  so  muiy  ptfria 
cities,  seems  to  promise  him  an  er^aitiif  •■ 
membrance;  notwitlist;tnilin);  he  has  hm0 
coinp>osed  many  and  lasting  workt;  yvl  I  * 
persuaded  the  mentioning  of  hitn  tn  yoor  W- 
mortal  writings  will  greatly  conlnbutc  M  <•»• 
nize  his  name.  Happy  I  estevm  thai*  ■  h, 
whom  Providence  has  distineiiishrd  wilK  if 
abilities  either  of  doing  vucli  actions  m  w> 
worthy  of  being  related,  or  of  rrlaitng  Aim  ■ 
a  manner  worthy  of  being  rrad  ;  but  ita^ 
happy  are  they  who  are  blo«"  '  -  •'  V«)i  *•• 
unrommoii  talents;  in  the  i  Hladix 

uncle,  as  his  own  writings  ;a.,. ..ueiarj  »4 

evidently  prove,  may  justly  be  ranked.  Il  • 
with  extreme  unwillingness,  therefore,  tlM  I 
execute  your  commands;  and  Aould 
have  claimed  the  task,  if  you  bad  not 
it.  He  was  ot  that  ttine  with  th«  flon 
command  at  Misenum.  On  the  3Id  of  A< 
about  one  In  the  aflemooa,my  inotber 
to  observe  a  cloud  which  appesred  of  a  *mj  i» 
<       '  '  ipo.     He  had  jimtctMTuniCW 

It  nf  ihe  sun.  and  after  MM( 
"•  ^    "  ^ater,arHl  Uking  a  tli(h<>trM 
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■MM  retiivd  10  liM  study  :  be  imtneil lately  arose 
aaJ  weiit  out  upon  an  eminence  from  which  he 
ai^t  more  dittinctly  riew  this  very  uncommon 
Ippeuance.     It   wu  not  at   that  distance  dia- 
nnible  from  what  mountain  this  cloud   issued, 
but  It  was    round   aAerwards   to   B;iC«>Dd    from 
ooufll  V'e;>ui-iu9.       I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
eiact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling 
il  to  that  of  a  pine-tree ;  for  it  shot  up  a  great 
WiKht  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended 
I  ilie  lop  into  a  sort  of  branches  ;  occa- 
I  iinBs;ine,  either  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
impelled  il,  the  force  of  which  decrcase<l 
dtaiiced  upwards ;  or  the  cloud  iuelf, 
icesscd  bock  again  by  its  own  wei;{ht,  ex- 
in  this  manner.     It  appeared  sometimes 
and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it 
tber  more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
nder?-     This  extraordinary  phenomenon 
my  uncle's    philosophical  curiosity   to 
nearer  view  of  iu     lie  ordered  a  light 
to  be   ^ot  ready,  and  gave   me  the  li- 
if  I   thought  proper,  to  attend  him.     I 
chose  10  continue   my  studies;    for,   as 
he   had   given   me   an  employ- 
kind.     As  be  was  coming  out  of 
he  received  a  note  from  Rectina,  the 
of  Uassus,  who  was  in  the  utmost  ularin 
Um  iffimiDent  danger  which  threatened  her ; 
'.  her  tilU  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
riu«,   there  was   no  way  to  escape  but  by 
n;  the  ramestly    intreated    him    therefore  to 
b^ic  to  her  assistance,  lie  accordingly  changed 
**  dm  design,  and  what  he  began  with  a  phi- 
'  ical,  he  pursued  with  an  heroical  turn  of 
He  ordered  the  galleys  to  put  to  s«a, 
'enl  himself  on  board  witti  an   intention  of 
not  only  Kectina,  but  several  others ; 
villas  stand  extremely  thick  upon    the 
'nl  coast     \Mien  hastening  to  tlic  place 
wbtcb  others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror, 
his  direct   coui^e  to   the   point   of 
V  aod  with  so  much  calmness  and  pre- 
ct  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  dic- 
obterrations  upon  the  motion  and  ligure 
dreadful  scene,     lie  was  now  so  nieh  the 
in  tlul  the  cinders,  which   grew  thicker 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell   into 
•bi|M,  together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black 
of  bumini;  rock;  they  were  likewiw  in 
not  only  of  Iwing  a-ground  by  the  sud- 
Imb  Mtmi  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast 
ka|(incnts  which  rolled   down  from  the  moun- 
biSi  Mid  obstrMcti'd  all  the  shore.      Here    he 
lOIipwi  to  consider  whether  he  should    return 
mtSk  again,  to  which  the   pilot   advising   hiin : 
FoclDDc.'  said  lie,  *  befriends  the  brave  :  carry 
IM  to  I'omponianus.'     Poniponianu*  wa«  then 
X  Subis,  separated  by  a  gulf  which  the  sea, 
net  aetreial  insensible  windings,    forms  upon 
Bat  ahore.     Ilv  had  already  sent  his  UiKga;:e  on 
ward  ;  for  thoui<h  he  was  not   at  that  lime  in 

IBtin'  -'■'" ■   '«  iii'j  wiihin   the  view  of  it, 

.  nrur,  if  il  should  in  the 

;v_.-,  ..:    ....  determined  to  put  '.o  •trrt 

M  the  wind  ilioiiiil  change.     Il  »a>  f»- 

bowever,  fur  carry  ing  my  uncle  to  I'om- 

lUi,  whom    be  found   in  liie  greatest  con- 

Imi  embraced  btin  with  tenderness, 


encouraging  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up  hif 
spirits ;  and  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  h« 
ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to 
be  got  ready ;  when,  after  having  bathed,  he  sal 
down  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at 
least  (what  is  equally  heroic)  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  In  the  mean  while  the  eruptioo 
from  mount  Vesuvius  flamed  out  in  several 
places  with  much  violence,  which  the  darkness 
of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  vi- 
sible and  dreadfiil.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to 
sooth  the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured 
him  It  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages, 
which  the  country  people  had  abandoned  to  the 
Names ;  aAer  this  he  retired  to  rest,  and  it  is 
most  certain  he  was  so  little  discomposed  at  to 
fall  into  a  deep  sleep ;  for  being  pretty  (at,  and 
breathing  hard,  those  who  attended  without  ac- 
tually heard  him  snore.  The  court  which  led 
to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with 
stones  and  ashes,  if  he  bad  continued  there 
any  time  longer,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  made  his  way  out;  it 
was  thought  proper  therefore  to  awaken  him. 
lie  got  up  aod  went  to  I'omponianus  and  the 
rest  of  his  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
enough  tu  think  of  going  to  bed.  Tliey  con- 
sulted together  whether  it  would  be  most  pru- 
dent to  trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook 
from  side  to  side  with  frequent  and  violent  con- 
cussions; or  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the 
calcined  stones  and  cinders,  though  light  indeed, 
yet  fell  ia  large  showers,  and  threatened  dcstnic- 
lion.  In  this  distress  tliey  resolved  for  ilie  fields, 
as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two ;  a  re- 
solution which,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  hurried  into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle 
embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion. They  went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied 
upon  their  heads  witli  napkins;  and  this  was 
their  whole  defence  against  the  storm  of  stones 
that  fell  round  them.  Tbougb  it  was  now  day 
every  where  else,  with  them  it  was  darker  than 
the  most  obscure  night,  excepting  only  what 
light  proceeded  from  the  fire  and  flames.  Tbty 
thought  proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the 
shore,  to  observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to 
sea,  but  tliey  found  the  waves  still  run  extremely 
high  and  boisterous.  Tliere  my  uncle  having 
drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  threw 
himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread 
for  him,  when  immediately  the  flames  and  a 
stroni;  smell  of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner 
»f  them,  dif|wr>ed  the  rest  of  the  company  aod 
ohli^^ed  tliem  to  arise.  lie  raised  himself  up 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  servants,  and 
instantly  fell  down  dead ;  suffocated,  as  I  con- 
jecture, by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapor, 
luving  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  freqnently 
siih|ecled  to  a  difiiculty  of  brtathing.  A*  iooa 
at  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  tlie  third 
■lay  after  this  melancholy  accident,  his  liody  w«» 
fiiuiid  entire,  ami  wiUiuut  any  markx  uf  violence 
upon  It,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell, 
.11,1  liuikmi;  more  like  a  inaii  asleep  than  dead, 
this  time  my  ii¥>thetand  l.who  were 
I  :  m — But  as  thi»  has  no  connvxioo  with 
}uiir  history,  so  your  enquiry  went  no  fimber 
iliaa  concerning  my  luicle'i  death ;  with  thai. 
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tberefoTe,  I  will  put  on  end  to  mv  letter ;  suffer  perfect  impressions  of  the  objects 
me  only  to  add,  that  I  have  faithmlly  related  to  were  imprinted  on  it ;  and,  on  the 
you  what  I  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  myself,    removed,  the  cavity  may  serve  for 


or  received  immediately  after  the  accident  hap- 
pened, and  before  there  was  time  to  vary  the 
truth.  You  will  choose  out  of  this  narrative  such 
circumstances  as  shall  be  most  suitable  to  your 
purpose;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
what  is  proper  for  a  letter,  and  a  history ;  be- 
tween writing  to  a  friend,  and  writing  to  the 
public.     Farewell.' 

All  memorials  of  the  devoted  cities  were  lost ; 
and  discussions  on  the  places  they  had  once  oc- 
cupied were  excited  only  by  some  obscure  pas- 
sages in  the  classical  authors.  Six  successive 
eruptions  had  contributed  to  lay  them  still  deeper 
under  the  surface.  But,  after  sixteen  centuries 
had  elapsed,  a  peasant,  in  1711,  in  digging  a  well 


beside  his  cottage,  obtained  some  fra^ents  of    the  roof. 


metallic  cast.  By  this  means  inna 
cles  were  preserved  entire,  and  i 
placed  from  their  original  position, 
^e  remains  of  several  public  bi 
been  discovered,  which  have  poss 
from  subsequent  convulsions.  Ami 
two  temples,  one  of  them  1 50  feet 
which  was  found  a  statue  of  Jupit 
extensive  edifice  stood  opposite  to  tl 
a  rectangle  of  U28  feet  by  132,  supp 
been  appropriated  for  the  courts  bf  j 
arches  of  a  portico  surrounding  it  we 
by  columns ;  it  was  paved  within  » 
the  walls  were  painted  in  fresco ; 
statues  stood  between  foity-two  col 


colored  marble,  which  attracted  attention.  Re- 
gular excavations  were  made  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Stendaido,  a  Neapolitan  archit^t ; 
and  a  statue  of  Hercules  of  Greek  workmanship, 
and  also  a  mutilated  one  of  Cleopatra,  were 
withdrawn  from  what  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  a  temple  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Hescv- 
LANEUH,  to  which,  as  it  was  first  discovered,  we 
shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

TwenW  or  thirty  years  afterwards  the  king  of 
the  two  Sicilies  directed  a  complete  search  to  be 
made  among  the  remains  of  the  subterraneous 
city,  and  the  antiquities  to  be  preserved.  The  pre- 
cise extent  of  Herculaneum  cannot  be  ascertained, 
though  we  know  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  second 
order.  All  the  streets  mn  in  right  lines ;  they 
are  paved  with  blocks  of  lava ;  and  there  is  for 
the  most  part  an  elevated  foot-path  along  the 
sides  for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians.  The 
houses,  whose  exterior  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  ornamental  or  even  regular,  consist  only  of 
one  story  built  of  brick.  The  walls  of  some  are 
covered  with  colored  stucco,  upon  which  are  ex- 
ecuted paintings  in  fresco.  From  the  general 
appeaiance  of  the  different  edifices,  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  the  volcanic  matter  con- 
sisted of  very  fine  dust  or  ashes,  which  fell  in 
repeated  showers,  until  the  city  was  totally  buried 
under  it.     Indeed,  it  was  so  fine,  that  the  most 


The  theatre  was  nearly  entire ;  vi 
been  displaced ;  and  we  see  in  it  on 
specimens  extant  of  the  architectu 
cients.  It  seems  to  have  had  two  pr 
with  inscriptions  over  the  architn 
besides  seven  entrances,  called  vor 
municating  with  the  benches.  Mi 
and  pilasters,  with  labored  entablatui 
in  the  proscenium,  and  some  bronze 
statues.  The  walls  were  covered  w 
in  arabesque,  and  the  floor  paved  ' 
Twenty-five  rows  of  high  and  v 
benches  accommodated  the  audit 
rising  gradually  above  each  other, 
and  distinct  view  of  the  arena  beloi 
contain  10,000  persons,  and  was  ric 
ties.  Statues  occupying  niches  re] 
muses ;  scenic  masks  were  imitated 
blatures ;  and  inscriptions  were  eng 
ferent  places.  A  metallic  car  was 
four  bronze  horses  attached  to  it,  i 
natural  size;  but  all  in  a  state  t 
beautiful  white  marble  statue  of 
eij^hteen  inches  high,  in  the  attitude  < 
\'enus  de  Medicis,  was  recovered ; 
immediate  vicinity  was  found  a  col 
statue  of  Vespasian,  filled  with  lead, 
men  were  unable  to  move ;  and  an  insc 


twelve  Neapolitan  palms  in  length,  i 

IMP,  CAESAB  ,  VESPASIAN VS  ,  AVO  ,  PONTIF  ,  MAX 

TRIB  ,  POT  ,  VU  •  IMP  ■  XVU  •  P  .  P  •  COS  •  VII  •  DESIGN  •  VIII 

TEMPLVM  ,  MATBIS  ,  DEVM  ,  TERRAE  ,  MOTV  ,  COKlAPSVM  ,  RtSTITVIT. 

Remarkably  few  skeletons  have  been  found  in  by  an  arch  which  had  excluded  d 
this  ci^,  though  many  occur  in  the  streets  of  capacious  bath,  of  a  circular  fortr 
Pcnnpeii ;  but  one  appears  near  the  threshold  of  trated,  and  also  repositories  of  the  de 
a  door,  with  a  bag  of  money  in  its  hand,  as  if  in  ancient  than  the  overthrow  of  h 
the  attitude  of  escaping. 

The  exfodiation  was  prosecuted  along  the 
walls  of  the  buildings,  turning  the  comers,  and 
entering  by  the  doors  and  windows  as  they  oc- 
curred. Two  marble  equestrian  statues  of  the 
finest  workmanship,  which  had  been  erected  in 
honor  of  the  two  consuls,  Balbus  and  son,  were 
found  opposite  to  the  theatre ;  and  in  prosecut- 
ing the  researches  into  the  public  edifices  and 
private  houses,  or  even  through  the  streeu,  the 
workmen  met  with  many  thingswortby  of  obser- 
vation. A  well,  now  containing  good  water, 
was  seen  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  covered 


Numerous  sacrificial  implements,  hi 
as  paterx,  tripods,  cups,  and  \-ase! 
vered  in  excellent  presenation,  and 
of  the  knives  with  which  the  victim 
tured  to  have  been  slaughtered. 

Articles  in  vast  variety  were  obtar 
houses,  wherein  the  beams  appear* 
verted  to  charcoal ;  but  it  is  to  be  c 
all  the  remains  of  wood  exhibit  the 
to  the  very  heart. 

If  the  subjects  recovered  from  I 
be  classed  according  lo  their  value 
should  be  ennme rated  fir,-t.     C>f  ihi 
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few  jewels  arc  discovered,  wliich  favors  ihe  idea 
of  the  inhabitants  havins;  bad  time  to  ewa|)e. 
There  was  a  wooden  comb,  with  te<!th  ou  both 
sides,  closer  on  one  of  tliem  than  on  the  opjio- 
site ;  and  portions  of  gold  lace  fabricated  from 
the  pure  metal.  Sandals  of  laced  conls  are 
seen,  and  a  folding  parasol,  absolutely  simihar  to 
what  we  esteem  a  modern  invention,  was  like- 
wise discovered.  We  seem  to  have  impioved 
principally  upon  the  Romans,  in  hardware  and 
cutlery.  Their  locks  and  keys,  scissor*  and 
needles,  are  very  clumsy  articles,  and  llieir  seals, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  look  a«  if  ihcy  had  been 
made  at  the  blacksmith's  fcrge.  The  toileW  of 
the  ladies,  too,  were  not  so  elegantly  furnished 
with  nick-nacks  in  those  days.  Their  combs 
would  scarcely  compare  with  those  which  we 
use  in  our  stables ;  and  there  is  nolhini;  that 
would  be  fit  for  a  modem  lady's  dressing  case. 

The  weight  of  the  steel-yard  is  generally  the 
head  of  an  emperor.  There  is  a  sun-dial,  llie 
gnomon  of  which  is  the  hinder  part  of  a  pig, 
with  the  tail  sticking  up  to  cast  (he  shadow. 
The  tessera;,  or  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
theatres,  are  of  ivory,  one  has  the  iiarne  of  the 
poet  yKschylus  written  on  it  in  Greek  charac- 
ters. 

There  is  kept  in  the  museum  a  case  of  sur- 
geon's instruments  complete,  with  pincers, 
spatulic,  and  probes :  also  a  box  supposed  lo 
have  contained  unguents ;  and  pieces  of  marble 
employed  in  braying  pharmaceutical  substances, 
A  variety  of  carpenters'  and  masons'  tools  were 
found,  much  resembling  our  own  j  and  bolts  and 
nails  all  of  bronze. 

Different  balances  appear,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  analogous  to  the  Roman  steelyard ; 
but  those  with  flats  for  scales,  though  wanting 
the  needle,  are  likewise  seen.  The  wciahts  are 
either  of  marble  or  metal,  of  all  gradations  up 
to  thirty  pounds ;  and  from  the  marks  exhibited 
by  a  set,  well  made  of  black  marble,  in  a 
spherical  shape,  it  is  supposed  the  pound  was 
divided  into  eight  parts.  'There  are  pocket  long 
measures,  folding  up  like  our  common  foot  nJe. 

The  various  implements  for  writing  repeatedly 
occurred ;  and  among  the  pictures  is  a  female 
apparently  listening  to  dictation.  That  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making 
gla.ss  is  proved  by  the  varieties  discovered  in 
these  exfoliations.  Considerable  numbers  of 
phials  and  bottles,  chiefly  of  an  elongated  shape, 
are  preserved;  they  are  of  unequal  Oiickness, 
much  heavier  than  glass  of  ordinar)'  manufac- 
ture, and  of  a  green  color.  Vessels  of  cut  white 
glass  have  been  found,  and  also  while  plate 
glass,  which  antiquaries  suppose  was  used  in 
lining  chambers  called  comers  viireo'.  Colored 
glass  or  artificial  gems,  engraved,  fre<|UcnUy 
occur;  and  the  paintings  exhibit  crystal  ve.'Mcls. 
The  beauty  ana  variety  of  the  vases  have  at- 
tracted particular  notice,  and  they  serve  as  ex- 
cellent models  for  the  moderns ;  for  all  the  skill 
of  tlie  ancient  artists  .seems  lo  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  their  execution.  There  is  one  pre- 
served, four  feet  in  diameter,  of  fine  while  mar- 
ble :  other*  arc  of  earthenware  or  silver,  and  the 
majority  of  bronze  or  copper.  Some  arc  low, 
wide,  and   flat;  others  tall  and   narrow,  plain. 


fluted,  or  sculptured.  Sacrificial 
isupixirted  on  tripods,  whose  cvo*TU4 
to  have  l>een  attended  with  equal  d 
of  the  latter  are  richly  sculptured  vri 
imaginary  figures  of  men  and  aoiiiM| 
ornamented  with  three  lions'  heads,  j 
ported  by  as  many  paws;  another  nei 
Phapeian  satyrs  of  elegant  workmul 
god  of  the  gardens  seems  to  have  hi 
with  peculiar  regard  by  Ihe  llemj 
appears  with  all  bis  attitudes  of  i 
variety,  ficure,  and  dimensioiis, 
lamps,  and  household  utensils.  Se 
are  very  ingeniously  constructed,  so  ( 
may  be  closed  or  expanded  by  do 
hinges.  Endless  diversity  and 
are  displayed  in  the  lamps.  Son 
appears  as  a  shell,  sometimes  i 
human  figure  or  resembling  i  quadn 
vases,  lamps,  and  tripods,  were  partio 
in  sacrifices,  several  of  which  ar«  rt'l 
the  pictures ;  and,  among  othen 
the  Egyptian  deities. 

In  regard  to  sports  and  paslin 
mams  render  us  familiar  with  Ibc 
Here  we  find  dice,   with  the 
points  on  a  cu'oe ;  and  dice  boxes c. 
like  those  now  used,  besides  sod 
shape.   Several  are  false,  being  loade 
and  the  manner  of  throwing  the  dice  i 
picture.  No  musical  instniroeDts  i 
Ihe  sistnim,  which  we  imperfec 
cymbals  and  flutes  of  bone 
obtained.     However,  a  concerl 
on  a  picture  sixteen  ii 
lyrist,  a  player  on  a  'I 
moutli-piece,  and  a  Itm.iK.'  .1^ 
from  a  leaf  of  music ;  besides 
Several  theatrical    masks,   of 
were  found  in  clay  and  metal  i 
for  their  formation. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  general,  wa 
the  numerous  articles  relative  to  1 
tail,  that  the  quality  of  the  statue 
ceeds  that  of  the  pictuies ;   md 
and  tripods,  tamps  and  candelabra,  1 
of   the    finest    workmanship.       Of 
complete,  only  fragments  at  this  day  ij 
while  gold,  silver,  bronie,  or  clay  rm 
iron  has  altogether  wasted  away. 

Af^er  a  vast  collection  of  anliquitf 
made,  the  king  resolved  on  pubiisli| 
ous  and  expensive  work,  conlainiarf 
of  those  which  appeared  most  curig 
course  of  tlurly-eighl  yeai  ' 

this  was  accomplished  in  n        « 

eluding  the  pictures,  bronio,  ! 
labra.    The  first  is  devoted  l« 
lo  pictures,  two  to  Ihe  bronia 
lucerne.     No  fewer  than  7.1?  pit 
in  the  catalo;:iie,  and  the  oih<>r| 
pottiniialily  numerous.       Ilic 
royal   uiuiiifict'iice,    pi 
publii;   libraries   in  1 
succej>siuii  of  till.'  kini;  ' 
of  Spain,  it  is  seldom  10  I 

In  (lenettaiiiig  an  ap 
ncighljourhood  of   llwvuil 
sup|Ki«cd  pieces  of  charcoal 
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a  complete  copy  of  the  whole,  until  the  British 
ambassador  interfered. 

Ninety-four  fac-simile  copies  were  then  ob- 
tained, partly  engrave<l,  it  would  seem,  and 
partly  in  MSS.  These  were  carried  to  Kngland 
by  Mr.  Hayter  on  hi.'*  final  recal  in  1809,  and 
presented  by  the  prince  llegent  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  However,  a  very  confused  and  in- 
ilistinct  account  of  the  whole  of  this  inaUcr  has 
tsached  the  public,  which  compels  us  lo  be  thus 
orief  regarding  the  history  of  the  Herculaneum 
MSS. 

Perhaps  it  may  ultimately  be  found  that 
they  are  less  worthy  of  notice  than  was  imlici- 
pated,  particularly  if  we  are  entitled  lo  form  any 
jud^ent  res^ardinjf  the  rest  from  the  inconsi- 
derable portions  tiiat  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, 

We  shall  now  ib^vc  a  brief  account  of  the 
smaller  but  more  mtereMing  of  these  two  cities, 
i'ompeii.  At  a  mile  from  the  Torre  dele'  An- 
nonziata  tlie  traveller  must  quit  the  route  of  Sa- 
lerno and  turn  to  the  right  to  come  at  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  The  first  object  is  ca1le<l  the  country 
house;  thus  named  because  it  is  situated  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  town.  This  villa  had  two 
divisions,  one  higher  than  the  other ;  columns, 
or  rather  square  pillars,  formed  a  covered  gal- 
lery, which  was  continued  round  the  court,  and 
six  other  columns,  destined  probably  to  sustain 
a  kind  of  portico.  These  columns  or  square 
pillars  were  covered  with  a  yellowish  stucco, 
and  the  pedestals  were  black  and  ornamented. 
The  second  division  of  the  edifice  was  decorated 
with  several  columns,  which  formed  a  rich  por- 
tico, of  a  proportion  however  sufficiently  little. 
In  general  all  the  parts  of  this  house  were  ex- 
tremely close  and  narrow.  I'pon  the  road 
which  passes  before  the  door  of  entrance  lo  this 
house,  are  the  tracks  of  carriases.  Near  to  the 
door  have  been  found  two  ykeletons ;  the  one 
held  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  purse 
filled  with  medals  and  precious  stones.  They 
believe  that  the  other  had  carried  a  box,  contain- 
ing different  valuable  things  found  near  him. 
Perhaps  this  wn  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
slave,  who,  in  running  away,  had  taken  the  most 
precious  objects,  but  who,  when  they  arrived  at 
the  door,  found  it  already  encumbered  »i«h  cin- 
ders, under  which  they  have  been  buiied.  The 
court  of  the  house  formed  a  square  of  ninety- 
four  feet. 

In  entering  the  court  one  sees  a  covered  por- 
tico supported  by  six  columns  ;  on  two  sides  it 
was  surrounded  with  trees,  of  which  there  are 
still  seen  trunks  and  branches.  Before  this 
portico  was  a  basin,  of  which  they  liave  also 
found  the  pipes  of  lead  on  the  spot.  At  the  end 
of  the  gallery  was  a  vault  of  stone,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  served  as  a  cellar  because  there 
nave  been  found  there  several  of  those  vessels  in 
which  the  ancients  preserved  their  wine.  Near 
this,  is  a  descent  into  a  stone  cellar,  vers'  dark, 
and  covered  with  stucco;  it  is  left  absolutely 
whole,  but  has  been  blocked  up  with  i  inders. 
Near  the  staircase  which  leads  lo  ihis  cellar  have 
Ijcen  found  seven  skeletons  of  women,  whom 
terror,  in  the  moment  of  the  volriinic  enipiion, 
had  DO  doubt  carrieii  to  shelter  thcinselves  in  this 


remote  pluve,  where  tliey  perished.  Tliey  »«n 
all  pressed,  one  near  the  other,  in  a  comei 
to  the  door,  and  in  discovering  their  boaai 
have  observed  the  image  and  form  of  theif  | 
dies,  which  were  preserved  in  the  cinden; 
have  there  even  discovered  parti  of  theuclo 
These  impressions  are  seen  still  in  the  muirvis 
de  Portici ;  they  show  there  among  othen  < 
of  the  breast  of  one  of  these  womm,  whKh{ 
well  preserved  that  there  ii  the  impre^sioaj 
very  delicate  lace.  There  also  is  percei» 
impression  of  rings,  of  bracelets,  of  oerk 
and  of  earrings,  with  which  these  ^ 
adorned. 

At  the  end  of  the  gallery  yon  desecid  t;  1 1 
staircase  lo   the   second  division  of  the  liaas 
which  contains  several  rooms  mure  or  Int  ^ril. 
and  behind  which  was   the  gardeo,  iulo  *M 
you  descend  also  by  a  grand   staircase.    Is  d 
this  part  of  the  house  they  have   not  fmi*!  • 
single  place  which  can  be  regarded  a*  \k^  i 
chamber,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind  of  i' 
and  circular  wardrobe,   having    three  «tt 
into  the  garden.     This  second  part  of  th*l 
was  the  must  elegant.     Near  to  the  chxiakr  4  I 
which  we  have  been  speaking,   and  whack  mj  i 
be  regarded  as  a  fleepmg  room,  was  the  i 
parlour,  and  at  the  side  was  the  builerr.i 
you  enter  into  a  room   which   appears  i 
served  as  a  vestr)',  for  there   they  have  ' 
clothes.      Another   smaller   court,   enb 
with  a  basin,  and  columns  of  difTerent 
lions,  was  near  the  great  road,  atid  «u  tbii 
trance  to  the  great  court  of  the  iaieitot,  all 
was  the  door  by  which  lo  go  out  upon  t^l 
road.     Near  the  gatdcii  atf  the  oold 
the  vapor  bath. 

The  fragments  of  columns  which  woe  i 
tomb  of  the  arch-pricsless  Mammia  show  t 
formerly  it  was  more  elevated   than  it 
upon  a  square  base  it  had   a   circuit 
ornamented  with  columns  and   raubic 
By  a  door  you  enter  into  ili"  i"-'  ""Ho 
is  to  say,  into  the  fore  cc. 
monument;  the  tomb,  con 
surrounded  with  a  terrace ;  some  step*  4 
to  the  base  of  it,  upon  which  ooc 
columns.  Thence  anojienin'.^  teads  lotot 
where   there   are   several  niche*,  o^ 
principal  enclosed  an  urn,  which  i 
tained  the  ashes  of  Maminia.      In  the  I 
were  two  open  excavations  ;  these  wwl 
trance  to  two  vaulted  caverns,  whidi  CMi 
have  any  other  use  than   to   serve  fer 
U(ion  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral  roonna 
near  the  excavations   whiili    i<>'  lurr  yut  j 
tioned,  have   been   found  »  i   ' 

greatness;  they  appear  in i 
the  tomb  of  Mammia,  which  is  uf  a 
much   loo  small ;  they   remind   os   of 
masks;  and   many  lea-tic<l   men   have 
this  place  as  the  burying  place  of  tht  \ 
this  town. 

The  entrance  to  Pompeii  i«  •mall,  mi  I 
not  nnnuunce  a  lowti  of  great  imp 
the  two  sides  there  are  drradet  and 
which  form  Ihe  enirancr  to  the  snyii. 
for  the  foot  soldiers  ;  they  are  cnatinn 
side  of  tlie  g^reat  road  :  liii   ih>i  <>f 
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Row,  being  but  tnree  feet  wide.  Tliis 
rith  the  breadth  o''  the  principal  road, 
I  but  tea  or  twelxc  feci,  though  it  is 
td  to  B  distance  of  tifleen  or  sixteen 
(  In  the  ancient  ground  of  the  road  may 
(ten  very  obvious  traces  of  tracks  of  dif- 
irriages,  with  four  feet  distance  between 
lis.  At  the  entrance  is  raise<l  a  square 
^  which  appears  to  have  supported  a 
Kgc  column- 
towing  this  principal  street  the  form  of 
1  sliops  may  still  be  rccofjni^ed,  notwith- 
;  thii  ravages  caused  by  lime  and  the 
ike.  To  judge  from  a  kind  of  balus- 
wire  lattice,  which  is  seen  at  one  of  them, 
(be  sliop  of  a  dealer  in  perfumes  and 
■S  liquors  :  below,  there  is  a  kind  of  pipe 
Mition  in  marble,  but  it  would  be  difficult 

I  the  use  of  it. 

k  is  often  an  emblem,  over  the  door  of 

II  that  determines  the  profession  of  its 
lOwner. — The  word  'Salve,'  on  cue, 
I  denote  that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we  have, 
days,  the  sign  of  '  The  Salutation.'  In 
Ir  lirick-work  of  another  is  carded  the 
^  known  object  of  religious  adoration, 
■  comilnes,  probably  a  symbol  of  creative 
'.:Tbe  same  device  is  found  on  the  stucco 
|bCT  court  of  another  house,  with  this  in- 
fe  Hie  habitat  felicitos ;  a  sufficient  expla- 

thaps  of  the  character  of  its   inhab- 

nic  matter  covering  Pompeii  being 
than  an  accumulation  of  ashes,  far 

I  from  the  solid  lava  that  covers  Ilercu- 
ut  a   fourth  part  of  the  former  has 
and  the  traveller  Ands  himself  in 

loftncient  buildings.     It  appears  pn>- 

;  QMny  of  the  shops  with  which  this 

(bordered   were  taverns,  in  which  they 

I  same  lime   to  eat,  and  in  which  they 

i  mum  drinks.  In  these  buildings  they 
bnd  only  tlie  most  necessary  utensils ;  but 
I  very  well  worked ;  there  were  lamps, 
lMi,v«Meb,and  kitchen  utensils,  weiglils, 
■HfcrKnt  vessels  of  all  sizes,  m  earth,  in 
(tad  in  glass :  many  fragments  of  glass 
IS:  small  idols,  women's  trinkets  in  gold 
Ifer;  mirrors,  wax  tablets  for  writing,  sur- 
•d   musical   inslniment*  ;    colors  of  all 

medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze; 
I's  playthings,  toothpick*,  paini-boxes, 
tables,  com,  fruiu  of  dilTercnl  sorts,  jic. 
^  fcand  theie  neither  statues  nor  busts 
■t  liu  ;  the  I>e9t  paintings  have  not  been 
biMieh  at  Pompeii  as  at  llerculaneum. 
■■^  of  liu  IS  without  duubt  the  most 
ibte  of  the  rums  discovered  at  Pomiieii. 
Ibmns  with  which  it  was  surrounded  axe 

entirely  preserved.  The  ttalf  of  those 
namanted  the  peristyle  have  been  broken, 
l^iilaU  and  the  pedimeni.  Tlte  temple 
I  almost  entirely  built  with  bricks,  and 
I  ODisida  covered  witli  a  very  solid 
I  The  orders  are  of  a  small  proportion, 
riiniinishes  the  effect  the  edifice  would 
kd  if  It  had  been  of  a  more  imposing 
Hurt.  Tlivy  have  found  in  this  temple 
tolliimiiili  belonging  to  the  rcligio'i*  ce- 


remunies,  and  even  the  skeletons  of  priests,  who 
had  been  surprised  there,  and  surrounded  by  the 
showers  of  cinders  in  the  middle  of  llie  occu- 
pations of  their  ministry.     Tliey  show  also  their 
vestments,  the  cinders  and  coals  upon  llie  altars, 
the  candelabras,  many  lamps,  cisterns,  vessels  to 
hold  the   holy  water,  the  paler;E  employed  in 
libations,  a  kind  of  kettles  to  preserve  the  in- 
testines of  the  victims  in ;  cushions  upon  which 
they  placed  the  statue  of  the  goddess  Isi»,  when 
they  offered   sacrifices  to  lier ;  the  attributes  of 
the   divinity,   wiih  which  the   temple  is  every 
where  ornamented,  &c.     Many  of  tnese  ve.*sels 
have  the  figure  of  an  ilex,  of  an  hip[)opotainui. 
or  a  lotus.     The  walls  of  the  temple  were  orna- 
mented with   paintings  relative  to  the  worship 
of  Isi)  ;  there  have  been  found  there,  among  others, 
the  figures  of  priests  in  their  habits;  their  vest- 
ment was  of  while  linen,  the  heads  of  the  of- 
ficiating priests  were  shaven,  and  llieir  feet  were 
covered   with  a  fine  and  light  lace.     It  appears 
that,  in  the  sanctuary  of  this  foreign  divinity,  tliey 
granted  also  places  to  other  divinities,  for  theie 
have  been  found  there  statues  of  Uacclius,  Venus, 
and  Priapus.    All  that  were  transi>ottable  of  these 
different  objects  have  been  pl.iceJ  in  the  museum   . 
de  Portici.     Tlie  temple  had  llie  form  of  a  long 
square,  and  was  not  covered.    A  covered  gallery 
supported  by  columns  surrounded  the  temple ; 
it  served  for  a  shelter   in  case  of  bad  weather. 
In    the   middle  was   raised  a  small  chapel,  to 
which  you  axe  led  by  some  steps,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  sanctuary  of  the  god- 
dess.    At   the  bottom  was   prubalily  the  place 
where  they  assembled  tliine  iiniialed,  and  on  the 
side  is  another  cell,  in  which  the  three  statues  of 
Venus,  Dacchus,  and  Priapus,  were  united  in  one 
niche.    The    principal   entrance   to  the  tcui|ile 
was  on  the  side  of  the  »trctt  of  Pompeii ;  and 
on   each   side   of    tlie  entrance    was   an   attar, 
before  a  figure  of  the  goddess,  wrought  in  bas-o 
relievo.    'Ilie  grand  altar  upon  which  ihey  sacri- 
ficed was  three  feet  and  a  half  high ;  and  there  have 
been  found  there  ashes  and  bones  partly  broken 
and  bunit.  The  principal  door  ofthe  iiilerior  Siiiic- 
tiiary  consisted  of  two  wings;  they  have  found 
theie  still  the  bra.^s  hinges  which  have  been  carried 
to  the  museum   de   Portici.     There   luis   been 
found  the  skeleton  of  a   priest  ii|Kin  tltis   pave- 
ment  near  a  marble  table;  it  appears  ^hat  this 
priest  liad  been  surprised  by  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion at  the  moment  ne  wa.«  going  to  eat  fish,  for 
in  digging  ihcy  have  still  found  the   relics  dis- 
persed, and   some  vessels  which  were  use<l  lu 
prepare  this  sort  of  food.     We  know,  from  Plu- 
tarch, that  the  priests  of  Isis  might  not  live  upon 
any  thing  but  fish.     The  sutue  of  the  goddess  in 
while  marble  was  found  in  tliis   sanctuary.     It 
was  placed  upon  a  square  base  ;  and  b  of  a  very 
agreeable  style.     Near  it  has  been  found  a  stone 
table,  coverctl  with  hieroglyphics:  the  great  allot 
on  which  they  sacrificed   is  also  of  an  elegant 
form.     Tlieie  are  tlilt  to  I>e  found  there  different 
ornament*,  different  fragments  of  columns  which 
decorated  the  sanctuary,  masks  of  baked  caith, 
which  seived,  at  the  same  lime,  as  oniaincnts, 
and   to  collect  the  rain  water".     Prol»al»ly  the 
roof  of  the  gallery  was  ornamented  with  similar 
roaskf ;  the  open  mouth  served  to  give  efflux  to 


I  with  lereral  thainbers  or  cells,  which  probably 
(  ierved  as  lodging  rooms  for  the  soldiers.  The 
I  interior  court,  iti  length  about  twenty-three  toises, 
and  breadth  seventeen,  served  probably  for  mili- 
I  tary  exercises.  The  columns  are  of  the  Doric 
order :  they  have  no  base ;  they  are  in  height 
eleven  feet,  and  iheir  diameter  is  eighteen  inches. 
The  gallery  between  the  colonnade  and  the  wall 
is  thirteen  feet  seven  inches  wide.  It  served  for 
a  promenade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shelter 
the  cells,  m  each  of  which  were  lodged,  probably, 
four  soldiers;  for  in  each  there  are  four  suits  of 
armour.  These  cells  were  not  of  equal  dimen- 
kions :  all  were  very  small,  covered  with  stucco, 
ornamented  with  arabei^que  paintings  and  Mosaic 
pavements.  They  were  shut  by  means  of  a  fold- 
ing door,  which  opened  on  the  inside.  They  re- 
ceived the  light  only  by  the  door,  and  perhaps 
aomelimes  by  an  opening  contrived  in  the  ceiling. 
Among  the  armour  which  has  been  found  there, 
there  is,  according  to  M.  Hamilton,  a  helmet 
upon  which  is  engraved  ll>e  siege  of  Troy. 
These  helmets  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
our  ancient  warriors  in  the  times  of  chivalry, 
and  were  furnished  with  viiors.  Tlicre  is  still 
found  there  a  trumpet  of  biast,  of  a  form  rather 
singular;  six  ivory  pipes,  fixed  to  the  lower  part, 
unite  in  one  single  mouth-piece :  they  have  no 
holes  to  vary  the  tones,  but  the  difference  of  their 
diameters  would  producedilferent  sounds,  which, 
joined  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  must  have 
formed  a  military  music,  very  noisy,  although  a 
little  monotonous.  The  bronze  chain  which  was 
attached  to  it  has  served,  no  doubt,  to  hang  it 
upon  the  shoulder.  The  neatness  of  these  cham- 
bers, the  paintings  with  which  they  were  orna- 
mented, the  mosaic  which  formed  their  pavement, 
contrasts  very  much  with  the  darkness  which 
must  have  reigned  there :  but  it  appears  that  the 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Pompeii,  passed  almost  llic  whole  of 
their  time  unon  the  terraces  and  in  the  galleries, 
and  returned  to  their  chambers  only  to  sleep,  or, 
■t  the  most,  to  take  some  repast,  lliere  are  there 
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the  possibility  of  saving  tbei 
were  placed  upon  a  blodf 
ncath   passe<l   an   iron    which   hi 
which  was  fixed  to  the  block  by 

Tlie  construction  of  the  hi 
shows  that  this  town  must  bare  h 
a  very  unequal  surface :  it  appi 
subterranean  communications  i 
for,  at  the  present  time,  a  cellar, 
found  under  the  terrace  of  a  i 
filled  in  such  a  manner  with 
fluvia  that  it  is  necessary  to 
tion  on  cntcriug  it.  When  this 
covered  there  was  found  there  tl 
woman,  stretched  out  by  the  side 
near  a  stove  which  heated,  at 
two  bathing  rooms  and  a  dark.  I 
only  by  an  opening  contrived  in 
place  is  equally  remarkable  to  tt 
the  antiquar)'.  The  vase,  by 
the  skeleton  is  stretched  upon  a 
is  tliree  feet  and  a  half  in  diame 
to  have  served  for  a  bathing  I 
where  the  skeleton  is  found,  a 
evince  that  the  person  has  been 
down,  which  was,  wiiliout  doul 
an  asphixy  produced  by  the  noi 
is  owing  to  the  counsels  and  sol 
Hamilton  lh.it  travellen>  find  t 
in  the  place  and  position  it  wi 
it  is  certain  that  it  make*  bera 
impression  than  if  it  had  been  U 
cabinet  of  Portici. 

For   further    information    on 
Antichiti  d'Ercolano,  9  vols,  ii 
Prodrome  delle  Antichitik  d'El 
del  Scoprimenio  ddl'  aniica  C 
Vinuti    Descniione  delle   pi 
antica  Citta  d'Ercolano;  Murr 
rulanensibus ;  Drummond  and  ' 
lanensia ;    Uayter's    Letter 
llerculancum  Manuscripts ;  Phil 
actions  for  1751,  I7S3,  i;54. 
Sir  W.  Uamilion,  Campt  Phlcga 
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the  highest  reputation.  His  book  Je  Tinuiortali- 
late  Aniina,  pablislied  in  1516,  made  a  ptcat 
tioiac.  He  maintained  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  could  not  be  proved  by  philosophical 
reasons;  but  solemnly  declared  his  belief  of  it 
as  an  article  of  faith.  This  did  not,  however, 
prevent  his  adversaries  from  treating  him  as  an 
atheist;  and  the  monks  procured  bis  book,  al- 
though he  wrote  several  apologies  (or  it,  to  be 
burnt  at  Venice.  His  sentiments  upon  incan- 
tations were  also  thought  very  dangerous.  He 
showM  in  his  book  on  this  subject  that  he  be- 
lieved nothini;  of  magic  and  sorcery  ;  but  lays 
a  prodi);ious  stress  on  occult  virtues  in  certain 
men,  by  which  they  produced  miraculous  effects. 
I'liiil  Jovius  says  (hat  he  died  in  1535,  aged 
sixty-three.  He  was  three  times  married  ;  and 
liad  but  one  daughter,  lo  whom  he  left  a  large 
sum  of  money.  He  used  to  apply  himself  to  the 
solution  of  difficulties  so  very  intensely  tliat  he 
fre<)uenlly  forgot  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep. 

POMPONIUS  Amcus.    See  Attici-s. 

Pompon  ics  Lstvs  (Julius),  an  eminent  Italian 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  on 
abndgment  of  the  Lives  of  the  Ctesarj,  and  se- 
veral other  works. 

POMPOSO,  in  music,  in  a  distinguished, 
energetic,  and  full-toned  manner  of  execution. 
Pompous  style,  figures  of  noi.sy  sounds,  signify- 
ing nothing.     Galimatias  pompeux. 

POMITAI,  an  apple  ;  a  species  of  seed-vessel, 
composed  of  a  succulent  fleshy  pulp;  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  generally  fuuna  a  membra- 
nous capsule,  with  a  number  of  cells,  or  cavities, 
for  containing  the  seeds.  Seed  vessels  of  this 
kind  have  no  external  opening  or  valve.  At  the 
end  opposite  to  the  foot-slalk  is  frequently  a 
small  cavity,  called  by  the  gardeners  the  eye  of 
the  fruit,  and  by  botanists  umbilicus,  the  navel, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  navel  in  animals. 
Gourd,  cucumber,  melon,  pomejrranate,  pear, 
and  apple,  funii.sh  instances  of  the  fruit  or  seed- 
vessel  in  question. 


POND,  or 
Pon'deb,  V.  a.  &  V.  II. 
Pox  DEBAL,  adj. 
Poik'derable, 
Pondeiia'tion,  n.  t. 
PoNDEHos'irr, 
Pon'derous,  ttdj. 
Pok'derocssess,  n.  t. 


Lai.  pondtTO,  pon- 
dus.  Literally  to 
weigh ;  weigh  men- 
tally ;  consider : 
think;  muse;  taking 
on  :  ponderal  is,  es- 
timated by  weight : 
J  ponderable  is,  capa- 


We  of  being  weighed  :  pondcration  is  the  art  of 
weighing  :  ponderosity  and  ponderousness  mean 
weight ;  gravity  :  ponderous,  heavy  ;  weighty  ; 
momentous;  impressive;  important. 

Mary  kepi  all  these  thlugi,  and  pondtnd  them  in 
her  heart.  Luke  ii.  19. 

U  my  hege  lord,  the  god  of  my  life, 
rieaselU  you  fond  your  suppliant's  plaioL 

SpenttT, 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  u> ponder 
I  n  tilings  would  hurt  me  more. 

Shaiupeiirt.  King  Ltar, 
Ii'  your  more  ponJtrout  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alleratioD,  I'll  jxiint  you 
Where  ye  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you. 

Shakspeart, 
Coloars,  popularities,  and  circumsltnces  sway  the 
ordio.iry  juaemcB:,  not  (ully  potidrring  iLe  matter. 

Bacon. 


It  is  more  lifBcult  to  make  ^Id,  wtiirti  <«  tKr  «>«i 
pitnttfnnii  and    materiatc   ami*'' 
metals  less  pondfrota  and  mate 

to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksi...-.  ,   » —  v. .. 

more  ppniinimt  than  silver.  M. 

Imagination  hath  moie  force  upoo  thiii|:i  but, 
than  thiogt  inammatc  ;  and  upuu  light  ami  vikiii 
motions,  than  upon  motions  veticuteot  or  fvmlfm 

U 

This  pondfT,  that  all  Ditions  of  the  eaftk 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  bicsaed.  Mitttm't  Pimdim  Lm. 

His  jHmd'nut  shield  behind  him  cast.         JfSl*. 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  ta  ba«.  f» 
the  impmsion  is  Kirce  visible,  and  the  pooo*  tm 
municated  not  ponderable.  Btwmm, 

('rystil  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  ta  ili  mi 
bulk  'a  greater  /wndrnaily  than  the  space  ta  as;  «k 
it  doth  occupy.  H 

The  oil  and  spirit  place  tbeoael***  irate  « itm 
one  another,  accordiiig  a*  their  yaarforaa*^  ata 
them  swim  or  sink.  •■k 

Intent  he  seemed. 
And  pnnd'niig  future  things  of  WOlkd'roaa  w*i|kt 

^^  horn  pvnd'ring  thus  on  bttsias  miKiiat, 
When  Venus  saw  her  heav'olir  tire  beyib.  H 

Impatient  of  her  load, 
Ami  UU'ring  undernntlf  the  pand'ma  ra4. 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  hira  frxnn  ber  Inai 
With  far  superior  fone  he  pressed.  II 

Pressed  with  the  pontCrotta  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  the  abyw  belaa.  U 
Gold  is   remarkable    for  its   admi/ibU    daflif 
and  poruUntity,  wherein  it  excels  all  oditt  hab& 

'^ 
I.'pon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  aalc^  » 
scribed  eteroitv,   though  I  threw   in 
prosperity,    alAictian,   wealth,   and 
Mem  very  pimiiiToin,  they  were  not  aibia 
opposite  balance. 

Thus  did  the  money  drachma  in  ymetmtti 
decrease  ;  hut  all  the  while  we  may  tappaai  " 
deral  drachma  to  have  continued  the  a 

While  we  perspire  we  absorb  tbc 
and  the  quauiity  of  pcmpired  matter,  fanadtgj 
deratioM,  is  only  tlio  diSercucc  betT 
air  imbibed. 

Because  all  the  parti  of  an  nodiatrib 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradoally  plaoed  aecaiJnf* 
diBcrence  of  it,  any  conciction  that  c*a  b  m 
posed  lo  be  naturally  made  in  inelk  a  tui  '■«> 
all  over  of  a  similar  gravity,  or  hai«  Iha  ■■■^ 
dmui  parts  nearer  to  its  basis.  ftiMl 

POND,  n.  i.    Sax.  pinbais,  lo  that   ajL 
small  pool  or  lake  of  water ;  a  basin; 
running  or  emitting  anv  stream. 

In  the  midst  of  all  ilui  place  wm  a 
whose  shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect  miiraraid 
other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  abew  of  twa  | 

Through  bogs  and  nircs,  aod  oA  tb 
pool. 
There  swallowed  up.  Miltea's  I 

Had  marine  bodies  been  (oaiid  ia  oalj  aaal 
it  mi^ht  have  been  Suspected  that  Ika  a 
the  Caspian  is,  a  groat  pomd  u  laka,  M 
part. 

His  huildinK  it  a  lanri 
Hit  fiooH  an  ocesn,  hit  parttna  a  < 
PoM>.     In  the  Trausacttorvi  of  the  1 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and   Coamitreti, 
vol.  viii   ]7<.)0,  there  ii  a  «Kort  Beei>aat«f| 
chine  for  draining  pond*,  whfoia  i 
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It  was  communicateil  to  the  society,  to- 
er  with  a  drawing  aoi]  model  of  the  machine, 
^  lieulenuiit-colouel  Dansey.  Tlit'  model  «fas 
le  from  the  description  of  a  machine  used  by 
ntlemon  near  Taunton  for  many  years  before, 
'  supolymg  a  cascade  in  his  pUiisut«-^rouQd.i. 
Th«  Ctilotiel's  regiment  was  then  lying  at  Wind- 
■or :  and,  thinking  that  the  invention  mi!{ht  be 
eful  (o  >upply  tlie  grand  cascade  at  Virginia 
'i  water,  he  made  tlie  model,  and  presented  a 
king  George  III.  who  approved  of  it ;  incon- 
tnce  of  which,  a  penstock  on  that  princifjle 
I  constructed  from  the  ino<lel  of  one  of  the 
I  in  ibe  neighbourhood.  The  colonel  thinks 
lOMclnne  may  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  men 
aence,  and  applicable  to  silk,  cotton,  and 
milU,  where  a  steady  and  uniform  velocity 
rater  is  wanted  ;  which  might  be  regulated 
a  ooottioning  no  current  to  disturb  the 
M  the  stream  constantly  runs  from 
Isurbce,  He  says  he  has  oftrn  niude  the  ex- 
etit  by  the  model  in  a  tub  of  water.  We 
t  refer  to  the  above  volume  of  ilie  Society's 
Sions  for  a  figure  of  the  machine. 

I  are  no  small  improvement  of  watery 
boggy  lands,  many  of  which  arc  lit  for  no 
use,     In  making  a  pond,  its   head  should 
the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  that  the 
I  of  the  flood-gate  or  sluice,  having  a  good 
I  mSY  not  be  too  long  in  emptying.     The  best 
of  iniiking  tlic  head  secure  is  to  drive  in 
'  rows  of  stakes  about  >ix  feet  long,  at 
feet  ilistance  fromiMch  otlii-r,  the  whole 
'  the  pond  heui,  whereof  the  first  row 
I  be  nunmcd  at  lea>t  about  four  feet  deep, 
t  bottom  is  false,  the  foundation  mny  be  laid 
I  quick-lime  ;  which,  tlakmg,  will  m^ke  it  xs 
I  ■  stone.     Some  lay  a  layer  of  lime,  and 
r  of  earth  dug  out  of  llic  pond,  among  the 
1  stakes ;  and,  when  these  are  well  co- 
ive  in  others  as  they  lee  occasion,  ram- 
'  earth  as  before,  till  the  pond-head 
'^te  height  designed.    The  diun   should  be 
•loping   on   each   side,    leaving  a  waste 
ott  the  over-abundauce  of   water    in 
of  floods  or  rains ;  and,  as  to  the  depth 
!  poiul,  the  dee)>est  ptixt  need  not  exceed 
^  Cm,  rising  gradually  in  shoals  towards  ih* 
for  the  liih  to  »un  themselves,  and  lay 
S|awn.     C^ravelly  and   sandy  bottoms,  cs- 
aDi  \he  hitler,  arc  best  for  breeding;  and  a 
^vhite  fat  water,  as  the  washings  of 
Ul)v  Ml,  ulreets,  sinks,  &c.,   is  Ik>sI  for 

fcttftng  ail  sorts  of  fish.     For  storing  a  pond, 

RHM  to  U;  preferred  for  their  quick  growth, 
irast  locretise,  as  breeding  fire  or  sm  iime< 
r>  A  pood  of  an  acre,  if  it  be  a  feeding  and 
I  bcccdiflg  one,  will  every  year  feed  aoo 
f  €t  ditee  years  old,  3(X)  of  two  years  old, 
400  ot  X  year  old.     I         '  '    'it   in  [wnds 
^  have  mark- or  clay  b<  ,   plenty  of 

"  I  aad  BTi^-    <»'" '.   in  the  hot 

I'oii  '     iMincd   evory  thn-e 

IsijrsrTiiv   '     .    _  -"lied.      In    liiMilifi-' 

<T  ones  are  to  be   \z\. 
■lids  witli ;  leaving  n  v''  i 

at  least  eight  or  nine  )  Uivy 

breed  before  that  age.     I  i '  ,  oods, 

lW<i  to  lerp  ihcm  pretty  Mail,  ufa  sue. 
Vot.XVII. 
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PONDlCHEIiaY,  or  I'lnirntiti,  a  ciiy  on 
the  sea  coast  of  the  Carnatic,  once  capital  of 
the  French  {lossessioiu,  and  the  most  splendid 
European  settlement  in  India.  It  staiids  on 
a  sandy  plain  not  far  from  the  sea-shore, 
proluciug  only  palm-trees,  millet,  and  few 
herbs  ;  but  during  the  south-west  mousoon,  which 
b  the  season  of  naval  warfiire,  it  is  to  wind- 
ward, an  advantage  of  which  the  French  eipe- 
rienced  the  benefit  during  the  wars  of  the  ust 
century. 

Pondiclicrry  has  few  advantages  as  a  com- 
mercial loHii,  and  when  it  ceased  tn  be  the 
capital  of  the  French  possessions  fell  into  decay. 
In  1 759  the  Trench  government,  confiding  in  the 
great  force  sent  out  under  M .  Lally,  ordered  him 
to  destroy  and  dismantle  all  the  Untish  fortifica- 
tions that  might  fall  into  his  power;  a  heavy 
retribution  followed  when  Pondicherry  wis  taken 
by  colonel  Coote,  in  1761.  t)n  this  occasion  the 
fortifications  were  levelled,  and  the  ditch  filled 
up. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  French  power 
in  India,  though  of  short  duration,  was  teiiiurk- 
ably  brilliant  while  it  lasted  It  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  under  llic  government  of  M. 
Duplcix  in  1749,  and  was  extinguished  by  the 
surrender  of  this  place  in  1761  :  the  beginning 
of  the  colony  has  a  much  earlier  date,  and  hits 
been  thus  given  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  In  1601  tlie 
French  first  adventured  to  India  in  two  ships  fitted 
out  from  St.  Maloes,  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Bardalieur,  which  were  wrecked  next  year 
among  tlie  Maldives  Isles.  In  1604  Henry  IV  . 
incorgionled  the  fiiM  French  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  1672  the  French,  under  M.  Martin, 
purchased  from  the  king  of  \'isinpoor  (Bej:i- 
poor)  this  village  witli  a  small  tract  adjacent, 
where  he  efiected  a  settlement  which  soon  be- 
came populous.  In  1C93  the  Dutch  to<ik  Pon- 
dicherry. which  they  retained  until  the  peace  of 
Hyswick,  in  1697,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
restore  it  with  the  fortifications  greatly  improved. 
In  Auf^st  1749  admiral  Boscawcn  besieged 
Pondicherry  with  an  army  of  3720  Europeans, 
300  topasoes.  and  2000  sepoys ;  and,  on  the  6th 
of  October,  was  compelUd  in  nise  the  siegr, 
having  lout  in  the  coiitse  of  ii  lW<i  Europeans. 
The  French  garriton  consisit^l  of  IROO  Kiiro- 
[leans  and  .1000  sopoys.  .M.  Dupleix  acted  as 
governor  during  this  siege,  having  been  appomlcd 
in  1742  :  in  1754  he  was  removed  fioro  the  go- 
vernment. 

I.ally  landed  here  on  the  2Bth  of  February 
1768,  when  an  active  war  eni>iinl   beiwe<n  the 
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tions,  and  the  skill  of  the  French  engineers,  tliejr 
were  afain  strengthened.  In  October  1778  it 
surrendered  a  second  time  to  the  British  un- 
der Sir  Hector  Monro,  after  a  defence  highly 
honorable  to  the  governor  M.  de  Belleconibe. 
The  garrison  now  consisted  of  3000  men,  of 
whom  900  were  Eurof>ean!! ;  the  besietpng  array 
amounted  to  10,500  men,  of  whom  1500  were 
Kuropeans.  At  the  peace  of  17R3  it  asraia  de- 
volved to  the  French,  but,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  surrendered  to  the  British  army  on 
the  '23d  of  August  1793.  On  thi.s  occasion  the 
garrison  consisted  of  900  soldiers,  and  1500 
>rmed  inliabiuints. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  restored,  the  in- 
~  habitants  being  then  estimated  at  25,000,  the  re- 
venue at  40,000  pagodas  per  annum,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  sea  const  five  miles.  Un  this  event 
Buonaparte  seems  to  have  formed  expectations 
of  raising  it  to  its  ancient  splendor,  and  sent 
out  on  establishment  of  great  magnitude  under 
general  de  Caen.  Whatever  were  his  plans  they 
were  all  frustrated  by  the  short  duration  of  the 
peace,  as  Pondicherry  was  once  more  and  finally 
occupied  by  the  Bniish  in  1803;  the  French 
admiral  Lioois  only  csc.ipinsf  with  his  ships. 

Travelling  distance  from  Mailras,  100  miles  ; 
from  Seringapatam  260 ;  from  Hyderabad  452  ; 
from  Delhi  1400;  from  Calcutta  1130;  from 
Nagpoor  773  ;  from  Poouah  707. 

PO'NENT,  adj.     Ital  poiurUc.     Western. 
Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce 

Forth  rushed  the  levant  and  the  ;Knm(  winds 

Kurus  and  Zephjrr.  Millon'i  Paradut  Lmt, 

PCNIARD,  n.  I.  Fr.  poignard ;  Lat.  pugio. 
A  dagger;  a  short  slabbing  weapon. 

She  speaks  poniariU,  and  every  word  subs. 

Melpomene  should  be  represented,  in  her  right 
hand  a  naked  poniard.  Pritc/iam  on  DruuMtg, 

Poniartts  hand  In  baud 
Be  banished  from  the  field,  that  none  shall  dare 
With  sbortensd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 

Drvdtn. 
She  thought  to  stab  herself,  hut  then  she  had 
The  dagger  close  il  hand,  which  made  it  awk- 
ward— 
For  eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad. 
So  that  a  pmiartl  pien:es  if  'tis  stuck  hard. 

Byron. 

PONK,  n.s.  '  Of  this  word  I  know  not  the 
original,'  savs  Johnson  ;  qu.  PifJtlt,  which  see. 
A  nocturnal  spirit ;  a  hag. 

Ne  let  the  fmk,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 

Ne  let  mischievous  witches.  Speraer. 

PONS-DF^TOMMIERFS  (St.), a  po.rt-town 
in  the  department  of  Herault,  France,  and  the 
principal  place  of  a  subprefecture,  having  an  in- 
ferior court  of  justice,  an  agricultural  society, 
•>nd  a  communal  college,  with  5600  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  surrounded 
hy  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  Oie  .laur.  The 
'i-urch  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  mar- 
fcie,  dug  out  of  the  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Jaur  is  supplied  from  a  fine  spring,  which  rises 
In  the  town  under  a  lofty  rock,  and  falls  into  a 
*ast  natural  basin  of  considerable  depth.  On 
the  right  IS  a  church  built  in  the  lime  of  Charle- 
magne, which  is  m  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 


on  tlie  lef^  on  the  height,  it  a  gotkk  tower,  i 
the  whole  forms  a  most  beautiful  ptctunr  farl 
artist 

The  manu&ctures  consist  chretly  ia  cMa  | 
the  I^evant  trade,  and  caps  ;  there  are  alto  i 
sninning-mills,  tanyord,  and  hydraulic  a»-oulb 
1  nere  is  a  fine  walk  at  the  meennrr  ff  ' 
to  Caslres  and  Salvetar.    Th 
six  miles  west  of  Monipelier, 
of  Castres,  and  S94  south  of  t'.iti>,  v^  , 
Cahors. 

PoKT  A  Bascule,  is  a  bridge  whidi  it  vtf- 
ported  by  an  axle-tree  that  rum  ihroagh  ita  ei»- 
Ire,  and  is  lifted  up  on  each  side  as  ut  i  ■!!■ 
requires.  Pont  a  coulisse,  a  sliding  et  ihifti^ 
bridge.  This  bridge  is  used  for  the  }mniu» «( 
conveying  troops,  on  toot,  acroas  a  (otU  a  t 
river  of  moderate  breadth.  It  miist  b«  «m  lt(ti 
and  portable ;  constructed  with  boards,  ud  ■» 
suring  about  six  feet  in  breadth.  Tb*  {4a*i 
are  numbered,  so  that  the  instant  it  is  barf 
neces.sary  to  effect  a  pasMg«,  ihey  maj  ^U" 
together  by  means  of  running  grooves.  Vlam 
the  planks  are  thus  arransad,  the  |iiaili>iwi.  n 
whom  these  m.itters  are  always  enuoatad,  daw 
two  thick  beams  across  the  fosse  ot  rmt,  •>• 
to  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  aboat  fis*  !■ 
asunder,  to  allow  the  floor  or  platfora  half  tfa 
on  each  side.  Small  iron  wneels  or  etsUM  v 
fixed  undemeatli  the  two  sides  of  tbt  teat « 
platform,  in  such  a  mainer  that  lh»  •bok  «•• 
be  instantly  slided  into  the  deep  graons  te 
have  been  previously  maile  in  the  taasraw 
beams.  Thks  construction  is  exlreBtty  snA 
and  very  practicable  in  war.  The slidni^ knapi 
may  al'io  be  used  to  advantaRc  in  cioniaimw 
even  of  large  dimensions.  Tlkejr  are  t)Na aiA 
lud  united  in  the  middle  br  naaun  of  ts«ylK 
or  strong  stakes  of  wood,  drireo  into  tfar  M4 
the  river,  and  upon  which  the  trantvvna  kmm 
can  rest  from  each  side.  *  It  is  here  oteaHf 
to  observe'  says  major  James,  '  that  in  a  wm4 
IKMts,  and  ia  a  brokeD  and  moutilBuiouicaaVk 
an  ingenious  and  active  officer  may,  at  Ihi  W 
of  a  t>ody  of  pontoneers,  be  of  the  gitatM*- 
vice  to  a  general,  and  even  sometimca  d«Bfl> 
the  issue  of  a  battle.  When  the  AiutBAa' 
French  armies  first  met,  near  the  ini  imiiaUi  ^ 
lage  of  Marengo,  a  large  detachmcBt  of  ft^ 
pane's  army  would  have  been  dtowBid  ■  ti 
Scrivia,  had  il  not  been  for  the  piajtuia  af  ■■! 
and  the  activity  of  the  olBccr  who  oaMBaMl 

body     of     niltitfMit'rl^         T>l<^      rr-i  .iit^ioaR    tfflV^ 

havinr  «a»fl]«ffl 

all  dir.  -.  .  hM)[ 

siderahly  swollen  l>y  ttie  rsun  wbKb  I 
ceding  night,  thry  would  >taT«  been  i 
ponts  a  coulisse,  •  ■  '  ridg«<, 

sistance  of  some  I  hastily  i 

and  they  not   ..;,!>    ■  -  ,;  .  ,i   Ow  pwistl 
victorious  A<:  'M.iu.,    )<ii-    .iiJdtd  totfwl 
of  the  French  .itiuy.  whicii  bad  alae  g)«| 
For  the  particulars  of  this  ItlMa 
ihicr's  Iteport. 

PONTAOE.  n.f.     lal,  f^mt,  r<tmtm,»\ 
Duty  paid  for  the  rvpaialion  of  bcadfn. 

In  right  of  the  church,  llwj  wan 
coromoD  law  dischorgad  fmoi  ^umwt*  .-.A  < 
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rO.VT-A-MOUSSON,  a  po»t-lo»vnof  Ihc  de- 
poitnient  of  the  Meurthe,  France,  the  chief  plaae 
ai  a  caijloa  in  the  arrondi^semeDt  of  Nancy,  con- 
fining 7uOO  inhaliitauls.  It  stands  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Moiuimn,  in  a  &ne  vale  surrounded 
•nlh  fruitful  bills,  ou  the  Moitelle  Kiver,  which 
^rtdtn  it  into  two  parts ;  that  on  the  left  bank 
I  large,  well  built,  and  airy,  and  has  a  beautiful 
kblic  square  surrounded  by  arcades.  lo  the 
ngfabourhood  there  are  two  mineral  springs  of 
ybeate  quality,  which  ore  held  in  some  es- 
This  istiie  nauve  place  of  marshal  Du- 
>  died  on  the  held  of  honor  on  the  23d  of 
1813.  Here  are  manufactures  of  coarse 
I  capa,  pipes,  earthenware,  and  chamois 
r;  beside*  an  important  factory  for  the 
malung  of  beet-root  sui^r,  some  dye-houses, 
tec.  The  trade  consists  iu  grain, 
andy,  vegetables,  wood,  iir-plaulu,  &c. 
>n  is  situated  twenty-one  miles  N.  N.VV. 
[^Naocy,  aod  twenty-two  south  of  Metz. 
PO.VTAKLIKR,  a  post-town,  and  the  chief 
'^^ace  of  an  arronditsement  of  the  same  name, 
ta  the  department  of  the  l)oul>s,  France,  hav- 
■4g  •  lower  court  of  judicature  and  a  cvm- 
aninal  college,  with  4200  inhabitants.  This  town 
MhmU  pleasdutly  on  the  river  Uoubs,  in  the 
■Habt  of  lh«  Jura  mountains;  it  is  regularly 
buU,  the  streets  are  clean  and  airy,  and 
tb«  a|te  of  the  houses  very  elegant,  situated 
on  ikc  ftuiiliers  of  the  kingdom,  at  a  short  di>- 
lOBO*  ftom  the  most  convenient  pass  into  Swii- 
nftend,  il  ii  the  first  mart  fur  commerce  between 
Iki*  republic  and  France.  The  entrance  lo  this 
IS  much  frequented,  and  defended  by  a 
lie  built  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  cal- 
,  the  fort  of  Joux.  The  inanulacturei  of  the 
!  coosisl  of  wooden  utensils,  scythes,  steel 
I  tic.  Tliey  bare  also  forges,  flatting  mills, 
aing  and  blast  furnaces,  and  hydraulic  saw- 
ih.  llieir  trade  is  chieriy  in  corn,  wine, 
grocery,  butler,  cheese,  horses,  cattle, 
.gypsum.  Hint,  turf,  &c.  Hie  fine  cheese 
jiayfte  cheese  is  made  in  the  neighbour- 
■ouBtaina.  PonUrlier  is  forty-live  miles 
of  Bofaacoo,  thirty  east  of  Salios, 
north-east  of  Lou»-le>Saulaier,  and  339 
t  of  Pairis. 
TANUS  (John  Jovian),  a  learned  Spa- 
^  oriao,  born  in  U26.  lie  was  preceptor 
•ecrelary  to  Alphonsus  V.  king  of  Ariagon. 
t  wrote  the  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ferdinand 
\  John  of  Anjou ;  and  died  in  1503,  aged 
ity-scfen. 
X4II.S  Of  DcpoxT  (Peter),  a  learned 
of  Bruges,  who  flutiriilied  in  ilie 
;  of  the  «i»leenth  cenmrv  ;  ..i..!.  iIi.mhIi 
i  h»  Hgbt  in  his  Ihirtei't 
I  digne of  erudition.  II' 
I  at  E'aru  with  great  npnlauoo,  and  pub- 
i  Mvenl  valuable  works. 
>irr-vAU()F.NlEIl,  a  post-town,  and  the 
1  place  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  aame 
lh»  ni  iif  the  ture,  France, 

im  ii  '  'if  justir«,  anil  a  chim- 

'CoaUDcicr,  wiin   about  5M0  inhabitants. 
I  pttMUMiy  «ituated  in  a  fertile  country,  M 
!  not  of  a  mountaiD,  and  nrai  some  bK.iuiiful 
»,  OB  IIm  laA  book  of  the  Killn.  which  a 


navigable  here  aod  fonut  a  imal  port.  Itunirw 
rounded  with  walls  aod  ditches  filled  with  run- 
ning water,  and  is  generally  well  built;  the 
streets  are  fine,  and  the  public  places  very  plea- 
sant. The  manufactures  consist  of  printed 
linens,  capn,  and  glue;  there  ate  cotton  spinnlug- 
miUs,  tan-yards,  producing  highly  esteemed 
leather,  paper-mills,  &c.,  and  a  trade  is  canted 
on  in  these  articles,  as  well  as  cotton,  velvet, 
flax,  elder,  com,  and  callle.  Il  is  fifty-one 
miles  north-west  of  Erreux,  ihirty-six  E.  N.  E. 
of  Rouen,  fifteen  V^S.L.  of  llonfleur,  aod  121 
north-west  of  Paris. 

PONCIIARTHAIN,  a  lake  of  Louisiana, 
United  Slates,  about  thirty-five  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  twenty-five  broad,  and  in  general 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  communi- 
cates with  LaJte  Borgiie  on  the  soutli-easl.  Ijike 
Maurepas  on  the  north-weil,  and  tin'  cily  of 
New  Orleans  by  Bayou  .St.  John  on  the  south. 
It  is  surrounded  by  man>he.'i,  and  the  landing,  on 
account  of  the  mud,  is  in  many  places  diftitiilt. 

PONT  BE  BAirALX,  French,  is  a  bridge  of 
boats.  When  a  river  is  either  too  broad,  too 
deep,  or  too  rapid,  lo  allow  stone  or  pile-woik  lo 
be  used,  a  number  of  boats  or  bargr<<  must  be 
moored  and  luhed  together,  at  p\en  disLinces, 
over  the  whole  bteadth  of  the  river;  and,  whun 
this  has  been  done,  a  solid  floor  or  platform  u 
constructed  on  them,  for  the  passage  of  cannons, 
waggons,  &c.  Pont  &  fleur  d'eaii,  French,  a 
bridge  which  lie*  uix>n  the  surface  of  (lie  water. 
Il  is  ^nerally  maae  for  the  pur|iose  of  keeping 
up  a  communication  with  the  differenl  works  in 
a  fortified  place,  when  the  ditches  an  flll'^i  "  i!li 
water.   The  bridge  is  raisixl  upon  woo 

Po»T  DE  Fascines,  Frcncli,  a  bcii. 
hurdles  or  fascines.  Il  is  generally  six  iui:>t>  in 
breadth,  and  is  used  at  sieges  wlien  the  fosses 
are  filled  with  water.  When  tlie  bc?ieger»  have 
resolved  to  storm  a  breach,  the  approach  to 
which  is  interrupted  by  water,  they  tnrow  one. 
two,  or  three  beds  of  fascmt'S  across.  Euteiied 
together  and  kept  steady  by  means  of  wooden 
piles.  Stones  and  earth  are  next  thrown  iii>on 
the  faK'io<>s,  lo  keep  tlivm  strady  in  the  »^iei. 
An  epaulcmeot  is  then  made  towards  the  side 
of  the  rev^lement  of  ihe  place,  luiil  Ou:  bridg*  is 
finally  constructed  with  thick  planks.  Hue 
epaulcment  series  lo  prolpct  iltc  wntkmen  or  ar- 
tificers from  Ihe  fire  of  ll" 

PoKT  nr.  CoRUu,  Frti  ,e  of  ropes, 

or  a  bridge  tonslni  '    '  '   !  . 

writer  says,  '  I  hy 
in  <■     ■■■■'  ■ 


the  knowledge  of  a  (lassi^c  o^^  m  tiie 

count    d'llarcotirt    g-ainnl    »     -  r    tlw 

Spaniards  in  tJic  pluin  tif  I/>r«u>,  un  tin.  22d  of 
June,  1745.  Thrs*  bridp-"  are  made  with 
tiMng  r«j)es,  v  ' 

and  are  cxlreri  ■ 
and  hollows. 

I'oxi  D'oa,  French,  m  mi'r  .  is  a 

figuntivt  cswmioo   which    lU    i  ....i.ui   um 
«nra  fimf  wbt  *a  eamy  whom  lliejr  hare  ■]«- 
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fealed  to  letin  without  molestation.  Hence, 
fiure  un  pont  d'or  k  son  cnnemi,  to  suffer  your 
enemy  to  escape.  Pont-tournant  is  a  moveable 
bridge,  of  the  nature  of  a  draw-bridge,  with  this 
difference,  that  it  turns  upon  a  pivot,  and  goes 
entirely  round.  Pont  de  joncs  b  a  bridge  made 
up  of  large  trusses  of  lushes  or  willows  that 
grow  in  marshy  spots,  or  upon  the  banks  o(  a 
river.  These  are  bound  together,  and,  with 
planks  thrown  upon  them,  serve  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage over  fosses,  &c.  Pont  de  sortie,  a  sally- 
bndge.  Pont  dormant,  a  wo6den  bridge,  gene- 
rally laid  upon  the  fosse  of  a  fortified  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  constant  communi- 
cation between  the  main  body  of  the  place  and 
the  outworks  and  country  round.  These  bridges 
are  not  thrown  entirely  across  the  fosses,  but 
terminate  within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
revfetement;  the  space  thence  is  supplied  by 
draw-bridges.  When  the  pont  dormant  is  very 
long  a  swing  bridge  is  constructed  in  the  centre 
of  it  When  the  ditches  are  wet,  and  so  con- 
_stant]y  supplied  with  water  that  the  depth  i] 
generally  the  same,  bridges  of  boats  may  be 
usfd  instead  of  ponts  dormans.  And,  in  case; 
of  attack,  floating  bridges  may  be  substituted  in 
liea  of  both. 

PONT-UU-GARD,  about  sixteen  miles  north- 
east of  Nimes  on  the  road  to  Avignon,  France, 
»ne  of  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
in  the  world,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  defile,  where 
the  Gard  rolls  its  impetuous  torrent  in  the  midst 
of  a  silent  solitude.  It  is  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
intended  to  convey  water  from  the  fountain  of  £u- 
rus,  and  composed  of  three  rows  of  arcades  ris- 
ing one  over  another  along  an  extent  of  600  fiet, 
and  160  feet  high.  The  first  row  stretches  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  valley,  and  consists  of  six 
arches,  under  one  of  which  flows  the  Gardon ; 
the  second  is  formed  of  eleven  arches ;  the  third 
has  thirty-five  arches,  and  supports  the  canal  or 
aqueduct,  which  is  six  feet  broad  by  as  many  in 
depth.  It  is  constructed  in  the  Tuscan  style, 
with  astonishing  solidity  and  admirable  light- 
ness ;  the  enormous  masses  of  stone  being  sup- 
ported merely  by  their  own  weight  and  exact 
equilibrium,  without  the  least  cement :  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  extremities,  it  is  in  such 
perfect  preservation  that  it  might  comparatively 
be  accounted  of  recent  erection. 

This  amazing  monument  of  the  genius  of  the 
Romans  is  supported  by  two  mountains,  which 
it  unites  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  waters.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
aqueduct  are  covered  with  a  cement  extremely 
well  preserved,  even  in  the  subterraneous  parts, 
where  it  is  entirely  laid  on  the  rock.  It  winds 
its  course  over  mountains  and  rocks  for  full 
thirty  miles,  branching  off  into  three  conduits, 
one  of  which  conveys  the  water  to  the  amphithea- 
tre at  Nlmes,  the  second  to  the  fountain,  and  thn 
third  to  the  private  houses.  One  of  these  chan- 
nels is  to  be  seen,  almost  entire,  in  a  private  en- 
closure. Besides  these,  there  are  some  smaller 
ones,  that  convey  the  water  to  several  country- 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  part  which 
is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  is  between  the 
Pont-du-Gard  and  ?limes,  and  which,  from  its 
ninning  under  ground,  has  suffered  lets  dilapi- 
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dation  than  otiier.t.  Von  may  go  fitHD  eoe  end 
to  the  other  of  the  Poot-du-l>a^,  cUmbins;  n\. 
the  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  (he  Gaidon,  Id 
reach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  aqueduct,  at 
the  place  where  it  loses  itself  in  the  moonuins. 
A  modem  bridge,  forming  the  passage  of  the 
great  road,  abuts  on  the  aqoedact,  which  it  sup- 
ports and  by  which  it  is  supported  in  its  dun. 

PONTE-CORVO,  a  town  of  the  papal  state, 
the  capital  of  a  small  delegation,  sitoaied  on  Ar 
Garigliano.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  onited  u 
that  of  Aquino;  and  has  a  castle,  cathedral,  m 
churches,  and  5200  inhabitants.  Bemadocte,  now 
kingof  Sweden,  formerly  bore  the  title  of  its  prince. 

PUNTRDERIA,  in  botany,  a  genns  of  Ike 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  bexaadrti 
class  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  imli- 
ing  under  the  sixth  order,  ensatse.  The  conilli 
is  monopetalous,  sexfid,  bilabiate;  there  m 
three  stamina  inserted  into  the  top,  and  three 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  capanle  is  bi- 
locular. 

PONTEFRACT,  or  Pomfkct,  an  ancie« 
borough  and  market  town,  in  the  liberty  of  ikt 
honor  and  parish  of  this  name,  in  the  wapenuk> 
of  Osgoldcross,  and  West  Riding  of  YorkihiR, 
173  miles  from  London,  forty-seven  from  Mac 
Chester,  twenty-four  from  \ork,  thirteen  bom 
Leeds,  and  nine  from  Wakefield.  The  ton 
stands  on  a  fine  eminence,  and  is  approached  od 
every  side  by  a  considerable  ascent,  a  little  bt- 
low  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calde. 
Authors  disagree  greatly  respecting  thedmn 
tion  of  its  name ;  by  some  it  u  stated  to  ban 
obtained  the  appellation  '  Pomfret'  from  Por^« 
ferre,  on  acd>unt  of  its  fertile  soil,  but  Camdn 
asserts  that  it  was  changed  by  the  I{oman>*n 
'  Pontefract.'  The  town  is  famous  in  hisiorv  b 
its  castle,  in  which  king  Richard  II.  wm  mm- 
dered  or  starved  to  deuh,  and  where  theoHt 
Rivers  and  Grey,  Sir  Tbomasi  Vaughan  and  St 
Richard  Hawse,  were,  br  the  machinatioai  (^ 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  in. 
basely  murdered,  lliis  celebrated  castk  < 
built  about  the  year  1078  or  1080 ;  and  '. ' 
on  an  elevated  rock,  commanding  cxvumt 
views  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  aflbiAi 
to  the  town,  from  its  strength,  ever^  pratema 
during  the  time  of  the  civil  wrars.  It  occupied  i 
space  of  more  than  six  acres,  and  was  considtnH 
the  largest  in  England ;  few  remains  of  it  u* 
now  to  be  seen. 

Pontefract  was  a  burgh  in  the  time  of  Umi 
the  Confessor,  from  which  period  it  has  tent  iw 
members  to  parliament  The  franchise  i«  ia  tl» 
inhabitant  householders.  The  goremmenteftht 
town  is  in  a  body  corporate,  consisting  of  i 
mayor,  recorder,  and  twelve  aldenneu  (all  • 
whom  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peacei  «<i 
a  common  council  consisting  of  twenty-fbarkc' 
gesses.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  boniiiik  ■( 
held  in  the  court-house  of  the  town-haU,  anae- 
some  modem  building,  erected  at  the  jomi  n- 
pense  of  the  corporation  and  the  ridinc;  ia  A« 
building  is  the  savings'  bank,  and  also  the  n^ 
tion  office,  where  the  magistrates  hotd  tVir 
weekly  sittings  for  the  despatch  of  tkemagisir'J 
business  of  the  boroogfa.  At  the  top  of  ^ 
beast-market  it  a  stately  coatt-booie,  tnetK' 
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Urm  jran  >iucc  by  die  rxlini; :  in  lliis  Imildiog 
ttm  teaiions  of  the  peace,  for  tlie  west  riding,  are 
held  ■nDiially  in  Easter  week.  The  parish 
-liurrli,  .U.h.ited  10  St.  Giles,  n  of  high  an- 
:.  ;i.  t.,  li.  rij  known  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
H'-nrv  I  111  the  charter  of  Hugh  Delaval ;  it  is 
•  iTiill,  wid  with  few  exterior  beaulie*;  but  the 
iriti  rifir  vicMs  to  none  in  neatness  :  the  living  is 
.1  ^l.•;lt|l•o  III  the  patronage  of  the  king.  Besidei 
il,.  ;  ir-li  rliiirch,  the  other  places  of  worship 
,r.  I  .hi,  I  ..leh  bclonemg  to  the  Metlio<ll»H, 
I  .»l>im,r*,  i;.. nun  Catholics  and  Friends.  There 
an  various  chanty  hosnitals,  and  the  king's  free 
fremmar  school,  founacd  and  endowed  by  I-/1- 
wmrd  VI.,  and  a  charity  school  founded  by  the 
carl  of  SinffonI  in  1695.  The  places  of  aimi^e- 
llWTi<  '    v  loom,  a  neat  theatre,  anil 

an  r  ind,  about  a  mile  from  the 

•ewn,  Kiicrv  rui's  t.ike  place  annually,  and  which 
M»  r»speclably  and  numerously  attended. 

p,, -....,...  -ifYjr  has  been  noted  as  a  manu- 
fact'  but  it  possesses  an  excellent  lo- 
cal ir ,    1  IS  much  adraoced  by  the  hii;hly 

ra(p««Ulile  neighbourhood,  studded  with  many 
IIb*  aetis  of  the  nnbleo.  and  opulent  individual*. 
TJie  »icin;iR«  of  the  town  is  also  fnmed  for  its 
ftMttn  and  nurseries,  which  ate  very  extensive, 
•nd  srrcat  qnantilRi  of  vegetables,  ^c.,  are  rar- 
nwJ  (lenre  (or  the  supply  of  the  l^eds  Wake- 
Md,  will  other  markets.  LKjuoriee  is  also 
(lown  aboni  here  lo  a  considerable  extent.  The 
%*»H  »uppliril  market  is  on  Saiunlay.  The  mar- 
kri^rosi,  i:.illc<l  St  D'-w.ild's  ('ros«,  was  pulled 
down  III  1 7.J.>,  ,iihI  it  haiiilsoroc  dome  ereclrd  in 
fU  pUco,  »up(K>rtcd  by  a  colonnade  of  Done 
niM.in.  !•■.•■•  •"•  the  Matunljiy  before  Palm- 
feundav.  i;  unlay  after   St.    Andrew's 

|)i.v,  i...  Here  arr  al«o  small  Sure 

forcaitlo  every  fonnighi,  on  the  Saturday  after 
Iho^-  at  York. 

r  II  music,  an  Italian  exprcs- 

«iiw  ;  a  violoncello,  violin.  Stc. 


l*U.Mlll..\.     III.     From    , 
■tnl   facu),  lo  make:  q.d.  a  hn 


,     ''ndgc, 

A 

i.>.iM«r  of 

-ltd  to  the 

Lilians.     Sec 


FiixTrrr. 

I'liSlUI-', 


.  aJj.  k  H. 
r,  n.t. 


p. 

.'  |K>(ictlom .   1^' 
Tliu  did  I 


■»        Fr.     ptrntifi  ; 

(  Lai.  po»Uj'rx.     A 

i  fnrsi  :  '  a    high 

)  print ;  the  ^tyv: 

brlonjinir  tn  %  {KmiilT;  splendid  . 

.rcmonies : 

inliff;  the 


lly  tlic  nwli/iwi,  no  altar  u  to  bt  coniecrated 
witlinut  relique*.  S<iJU»ffl»u. 

W  hit  the  Uieck  and  Latin  churcliei  did,  nay  ba 
wen  m  jxmiificaU,  coatainiog  the  lomu  for  coniecra- 
tioiuk.  <>outh. 

He  turned  hermit  in  the  ii«w  of  being  advanced  to 
the  ;Kiiili^ctf(tf.  Adduon, 

Painting,  iculplure,  and  architecture  may  all  re- 
cover lliemselvrs  under  the  present  fanti/ioitr,  if  tbs 
WHS  of  Italy  will  gire  tbein  leave.  U 

'I'lie  jimlijicil  authority  is  a>  much  superior  to  the 
regal  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon.      Bakrr, 

PoNTirr,  or  liigli-priest,  Lat. /jon/i/irx,  a  per- 
.i|on  who  has  the  supenntendance  and  direction  ' 
of  divine  worship,  as  the  offenng  of  Sacrifices 
and  other  religious  solemnities.  Tlie  Uomant 
had  a  college  of  pontiffs;  and  over  these  a 
sovereign  pontiff,  or  ponlifcx  uiaximus,  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  whose  function  wm  to  prescribe 
the  ceremonies  each  god  was  to  be  worshipped 
withal,  compose  the  rituals,  direct  the  vestals, 
and  for  a  good  while  to  perform  the  business  of 
augrury,  till,  on  some  superstitious  occasion,  he 
was  prohibited  intermeddling  tlica-wilh.  Tlie 
office  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  was  to  assist  tlic 
hiiih. priest  in  giving  judgment  in  all  causes  re- 
Islnr;  lo  religion,  cnquinng  into  the  lives  and 
mniiners  of  tlic  mfenor  priesU,  and  punishing 
them  if  they  saw  occasion,  8ic.  The  Jevn  loo 
had  their  jiontiff*;  and,  among  the  Romanists, 
the  fKipe  »  still  »tyled  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
I'oxiiK'K.tt,  m/;.  }  Lat.  poiu  and  fano. 
I'oTi'rinri;,  n.  i.  ji  ReUltng  to  bridge-Suild- 
ing  :  bridge  work. 

Now  hill  lit  the  woii  by  woodroas  art 

Poriiiyitu/,  "dant  rock 

U'ei  the  vt'ki-'i  .,!',:.'.  MUion'$  Pamdiw  Lmt. 

He.  at  the  biiiik  of  Chaos,  near  ili-i  (ooi 
Of  this  new  wuiidions  pimiipcr,  uulioped 
Met  hn  offtpriug  dear.  U- 

Po»iTiric«Tr  is  uoed  for  the  «(»le  or  dignity 
of  a  pontiff  or  liigh-priest ;  but  more  particularly, 
ui  modern  wniers,  tor  the  reign  of  a  po|)e. 

I'ONTINA  L\cis  I'OKTLM.  L»Kr,  or  I'on- 
TiM  Mjiasnrr,  a  lake  or  marshes  of  Italy,  in 
the  country  of  the  \'ol»ci,  throuKh  which  tlie 
great  Appian  road  passed.     Travf  Hem  were  con- 

ievcd  ml      •      '      -  '   '•       ■'■■  ■  'l'««»»» 

Ihiil  mil  1 1  '•     F""" 

Its  stignaiii  inorioM 

I'lal  tr*v«ik-r«  had  b  '-I  »«•'  ". 

till  pofH!  I'ius  \  I,  ,11  .,  ramedthf 

lake  and  the  marshes,  and  made  a  most  escellent 
It 


rv^h  and  new, 

Ik,-  «  I..'."-  )■.'.:  I 'nr«(, 

tnit  wond'rvd  "^l. 

ShalmpntH       Hrnrii  IV. 

1 1  w«re  act  amiia  tn  auawni  by  a  iierajd  the  nctl 

BMrfi/ira:  allMn|M.  r»tl»r  wndiui  dcbanre  than  pub- 

iiiwms.  IUU,th 

ivlstaa,  tint  l)>*n  «aa  found  two  colhns. 

»tiri    ,\  th«  oo«  cooUined  Ibr  body  of  Numa,  ud 

thr  »Ui-;r  l>i<  bucks  of  csramoaws,  and  ibr  discipline 

«f  .i fl««- 

loclnri,   both  piml(/(fwiiii  and  of  thr 
f_;  .  Il,  iiuinlain  thai  liod  saiirlificl  lb" 


roud  Iirr»' 

and  all  Ir  i 
Mr,  «il)-.. 
on  ' 

y< 

tain  iinil  III 

ill  ns. 

I'ONTON, «.  f 
bridge. 

The  bladi  pnaoe 
bell  ttftnlaxi 


siill.  however,  very  unhcnllhy, 

iilvitrd  to  pass  it.  if  poni- 

,ir  stopping  longer  than  il 

linrtci.    See  I'll*  VI. 

geography,  a  moun- 

r  oi  .\n;<iiii     Hor.SBl.».  0.    Luoan 


Fr.  pmUnt-      A   floating 


many  a  rirer  widiout  the 

SfKUUf, 


kmim  la  t  Ooatiag  Wdft  or  inveniioB  toB»»s 
cr  wauif ;  it  i«  oiada  rf  two  gnM  boat*  ulacaa  « 
..,«  fUtiinrr  rmn  OB*  asotbcT.  both  ptaiuW  «n>r 


■tviualk  it}' 


•»»<(». 


0»XT  1^  _ 

(Oirr  tlttisrce  from  os»  aaotber,  botb  pta 
„  ,  I   ImlwtM  -ImiD.  Willi  imIi  M  *•« 

.o  •iroBgty  b-:'l  aa  M  «ny  wwi 
,  *i,',"U.  Viht0tv  flhrliunMrf. 


<»l 
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PoBTON,  or  PoicToos,  a  kind  of  flat-bottomfi 
boat,  whose  carcass  of  wood  is  lined,  within  and 
withoul,  wiih  tin,  serving  to  lay  bndges  over 
rivers  for  the  artillery  and  army  to  march  across. 
The  French  pontoons,  and  those  of  most  other 
powers,  are  made  of  copper  on  the  outside: 
though  Ibey  cost  more  at  first,  yet  they  la«l  much 
longer  than  those  of  tin ;  and,  when  worn  out,  the 
copper  sells  nearly  for  as  much  as  it  cost  at  first; 
but,  when  outs  are  rendered  useless,  they  sell 
for  nothing.  Our  pontoons  are  twenty-one  feet 
six  inches  long  at  top,  and  seventeen  feet  two 
inches  at  bottom,  four  feet  nine  inches  broad, 
and  depth  within  two  feet  three  inches.  Tlie 
common  pontoons  will  support  a  weight  of 
4000  or  .5000  pounds.  General  C'ongreve's 
wooden  pontoons  are  twenty-six  feet  long  at  top, 
twenty-three  at  bottom,  two  feet  eight  inches 
deep,  and  two  feet  three  inches  wide. 

The  PoNTOON-C'AnBiACE  is  made  with  two 
wheels  only,  and  two  long  side-pieces,  whose 
fore-ends  axe  supported  by  a  limber.  It  serves 
to  carry  the  pontoon-boards,  cross  limbers, 
anchors,  and  every  other  thing  necessary  for 
making  a  bridge. 

A  PoStikin-Bridce  is  made  of  pontoons, 
slipped  into  the  water,  and  placed  about  five  or 
.oix  feet  asunder;  each  fastened  with  an  anchor, 
when  the  river  has  a  strong  current,  or  to  a  strong 
rope  that  goes  across  the  river,  running  through 
the  rings  of  the  pontoons.  Each  boat  has  an 
anchor,  cable,  baulks,  and  chests.  The  baulks 
are  about  five  or  six  inches  square,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  eight  inches  long.  The  chests  are 
boards  joined  together  by  wooden  bar^,  about 
three  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet  long.  '  The 
baulks  are  laid  across  the  pontoons  at  some  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  and  the  chests  upon 
them  joined  close.  One  gang  board  twenty-two 
feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  thick. 

PONTOPPIDAN  (Etick),  a  Danish  divine, 
bom  in  the  isle  of  Fulinen,  in  1616.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  pub- 
lished several  learned  works,  particularly  a 
(jrammar  of  the  Danish  Language.  lie  died  in 
1678,  aged  sixty-two. 

Pojitoppidan  (Erick),  a  Danish  historian, 
grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  who  became 
bishop  of  Bergen  in  Norway.  He  wrote,  1.  A 
History  of  Norway;  2.  A  History  of  the  Kefor- 
mation  in  Denmark;  and  several  other  works. 

P0NT-ST.-ESPK1T,  a  small  post-town  uf  the 
department  of  the  Card,  France,  the  chief  place 
of  a  canton  in  the  arrondisscmeot  of  l.'ji's,  con- 
taining rather  more  than  JOOO  inhabitants,  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  Itie  Khone,  and  -  has  a  very 
convenient  port.  In  general  it  is  badly  built, 
consisting  of  a  few  narrow  and  dirty  streets.  It 
is  defended  by  an  ancient  citadel  built  by  Louis 
XIII.,  10  restrain  the  protestanis.  The  town  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  a  bridze  built  over  the 
lllionc  of  amazing  boldness,  length,  and  solidity ; 
it  is  roniposeil  of  twenty-six  arches,  nineteen  of 
which  are  hir^e  and  seven  small;  its  length  is 
HiO  feel,  and  lis  breadth  seventeen.  It  describes 
in  its  coiirn-  several  wiiidings,  owing  to  the  dilli- 
culty  thai  wa.s  found  in  laying  the  foundations. 
CaauBeDced   in  1263,  under   the  reign  of  St, 


Louis,  it  was  fiaished  in  1309  joder  Aat  gf 
Philip  tlie  Fair.  The  Rhone  is  m  thia  plaet  a- 
treme4y  rupid,  and  the  currents,  which  Ml  ik 
front  of  the  arches,  draw  iIk  bvals  through  wuk 
tlie  swiftness  of  a  dart.  Tliere  is  «  trade  onuC 
on  here  in  wines,  oils,  fruit,  silk,  &c..  mtd  ooa- 
siderable  mark«td  are  held  oo  T  uesday  mi  St- 
turday  in  every  week-  It  is  forty  miles  nonli- 
east  of  Vies,  and  twenty-oite  Donb-«e>t  of 
Orange. 

PONTUS,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Aaia,  orip- 
nally  a  part  of  Cappadocia  ;  bounded  on  Ike  oil 
by  Colchis,  on  the  west  by  the  tiver  lUlyt,  m 
the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  ou  the  tmlk 
by  Armenia  Minor.  Some  derive  Ibe  naatW 
Puntus  from  the  neighbouring  »ii  id-  r...o« 
Euxinus ;  others   from   a  king   v  i, 

who  imparted  his  name  both  to  tli'  _  .A 

the  sea  :  but  Bocharl  deduces  it  frxxn  the  i'ii»- 
nician  word  botno,  signifyiitg  u  filberd,  al  d  Hal 
out  abounded  remarkably  in  thia  place.  Btf 
thii  derivation  seems  to  be  very  far  fetched ;  ml 
the  cuinroon  opinion,  tliat  the  country  dntW 
Its  name  from  the  sea,  seeius  by  far  the  mat 
probable.  Tlie  kingdom  was  divided  iolo  lira 
parts,  vii,  i .  Ponlus  Cappadoctus  extnaluf 
from  Pontui  Polemoniacas  to  Colchis,  baviif 
Armenia  Minor  and  the  upper  stream  uf  Ai 
Euphrates  for  its  southern  boundary.  S.  Poans 
Galaticus,  extending  from  the  river  Ualjrt  to  Ike 
Thermodon.  3.  Ponlus  PolemoniacnK  fnm  tm 
Thermodon  to  the  borders  of  FonUis  Cnf*<b 
cius. 

This  country  and  the  adjacent  prorinociviiA 
in  different  periods,  under  the  domuuoa  ttf  t» 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Pemans ;  the  IM  ■ 
whom  divided  Cappadocia  inio  satrapia « |» 
veminenls.  This  regulation  was  efbitti  m  At 
reign  of  Darius  tlie  son  of  Hyvtaipca,  *»4  iai 
been  regarded  as  the  date  of  the  kitigAoo.  IW 
first  king  of  this  country  whom  m^  find  mrnH^- 
ed  in  history  is  Artabazus,  who  bad  the  emn 
bestowed  on  him  by  Dariui  llyMaaoB.  Ik 
next  was  Rliodobales,  who  reignea  in  to*  \imid 
Dar.us  Noihus.  After  him  c«n>e  MiltmiM 
who,  refusing  to  pay  the  UMtal.  tnbuW  ta  *i 
Persians,  was  defeated  by  Artaxerxes  MsMMi; 
but  a  peace  was  soon  aflrr  roncliHtd  bv  A< 
mediation  of  Tisiaphemes.      U'-  t 

hear  nothing  of  him,  farther  ihui  -n 

treacherously  taken  prisonei  !  \,  iixi- 

wards  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  u  uiiini 

Inrge  sum  for  his  ransom.  .<iii.iri>iiii«j  Laai 
succeeded  by  Anobnnanes,  whu  being  a(>paHii' 
by  Artaxerxes  governor  .,r  I  v.i,*,  loaia.  at 
Phrygia,  employed  Ihi  >«ei»  iiader  kii 

care  in  the  extending  01  lomnuoat,Hl 

subduing  those  of  his  natural  pcinc«.  TW  ka( 
of  Persia  sent  Aulophro<lutrs  agninat  kia;  ka 
Ariobartanes,  having  with  grtat  piiwi—  fi» 
vailed  on  Agesilaus  and  TimuthMMtlM  AAmm 
to  come  to  his  aMistance,  ohiigvd  AMovhaidM 
to  retire.  He  then  rewardrd  AgtsikwH  «lA  * 
great  sum  of  money,  and  bvnoved  «M  Vt^ 
ths'iis  the  ciiics  nf  Svsio«  and  Aliydoa,  wMAtl 

had  lately  taken  fiom  ih-  "-^ T!?  ondk* 

utmost  endeavours  to  ji.til>— 

niina  and  Thcbans  ;  bu;,  .,.,,.  ^...^  -^i***  tta% 
the  latter  to  any  fcaaODAblt  MnM^  bt  UMMrd  At 


liaiu  with  vast  sums  of  monpy.    The 

tnians  ihuweO  so  much  respect  for  this  prince, 

j  ihcy  iiol  only  made  him  free  of  their  city, 

IgtaDted  both  him  and  his  children  whatever 

'  asked  of  thev.     lie  was  murdered  in  the 

I  year  <>f  his  reign  by  one  Milhndates,  about 

(time  that  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Asia; 


neoce.  The  king  now  began  to  put  in  execution 
bis  schemes  of  conquest,  lie  began  with  Paph- 
lagoiiia,  which  the  Itomaos  had  declared  a  free 
state.  This  he  easily  reduced,  and  divided  be- 
tween himself  and  his  ally,  Nicomodes  kinf;  of 
Uilliynia.  The  Romans  remonstrated ;  but 
Mithndata,  disreeardiuK  them,  invaded  and  re- 


lot  Pontus  for  a  time  fell  under  the  power  of    diiced  Galatia,  and  then  turne<l  his  eyes  on  Cap- 


I  Macedonians 

In  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  Mithridatcs  the 
■OQ  of  Ariobaraanes  shook  olf  the  Macedonian 
)fok«.  Under  those  of  Mithridates  III.,  Ariol>ar- 
BMat  II.,  and  Mithridates  IV.,  the  imini.'<liate 
MMSC«9ioraof  Mithridates  II., nothing  remarkable 
happened.  But  Mitliridates  V.  made  war  on 
l)ie  inhabitants  of  Sinope,  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagunia,  and  became  master  of  all  the  ad- 
iaccot    places ;    but    finding   the   peninsula  on 


padocia.  That  kingdom  was  then  held  by  Aria- 
rathes,  a  favorite  of  the  Komans,  who  had 
married  a  sister  of  Mithridates;  sliU  he  did  not 
scruple  to  hire  an  a.ssassin  to  despatch  bim  while 
bis  kingdom  was  invaded  by  Nicomedes  of  Bi- 
tliynia.  The  partictilars  of  the  tragedy  that  fol- 
lowed the  succession  and  death  of  hu  uncle,  the 
villanous  attempts  of  Mithridates  to  get  his  own 
son  made  king  of  Cappadocia,  with  the  equally 
villanous    measures    taken    by   queen    Laodice 


which  Sinope  stood  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  and  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  to  disappoint  him, 

bjr  the  inhabitants,  aud  their  allies  the  Rhodians,  with  the  appeal  of  all  parties  to  the   Romans, 

be             '        I  the   enterprise.     He   nfierwanls  and  their  decision,  arerelated  noderCAPPAnociA, 

pf                    1  (riend  to  the  Rhodians.     He  en-  which  see.    The  election  of  Ariobananes  by  tfie 

Itrr'i  ■>'-!  'Kill  a  stnct  alliance  with  Aniioclius  Cappadocians  now   followed  Ins  expulsion  by 

the  Great,  who  niurricd  one  of  his  daughters.  Tigraoes,  and   restoration  by  Sylla:  and  these 

After   tlie   death   of  Mithridates   V.  his  son  transactions    completely    involved    Mithridates 


It. 


»U 


PhaniMes  I.  invaded  the  territories  of  Eumenes, 
ilie  creal  ally  of  the  Romans,  when  the  latter 
.Sas»dors  to  Rome,  and  entered   into  an 
with   Ariarathes    king   of  Cappadocia. 
rs,  in  his  turn,  also  sent  ambassadors  to 
.  cuinplaining  of  Eumenes  and  Ariarathes; 
upcu  which  some  Romans  were  sent  into  Asia 
to  arbitrate  between  them  and   Phamaces ;  but 
'tr,  being  >lisappointe<]  of  assistmice  from 
«.    kini,'    of   .Syria,    whom    the    Romans 
»»•  '    11. >w  to  join  him,  w;u  at  last  forced 

'<-«.  Mitliiulalt-s,  kinguf  Arinunia, 
J,  .nt:d  I'harnaces,  was  obliged  to  pay 
300  talents  to  Anarvlhes  for  hsring  assisted  his 
iMiiiijf.  contrary  to  a  treaty  then  subsisting  be- 
tween (hem.  Soon  after  Pharn.ices  died,  and 
Jgjk  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Mithridates  VI., 
weakened  by  this  peace  than  by  the  most 
Itructive  war.  The  new  king  entered  into  an 
ance  with  the  Komans,  and  proved  such  a 
hful  friend  thi4t  he  was  rewanled  by  the  sc- 
ith  Pli'.  ''  ■''.  and  honored  frith  the 
'  of  the  f '  i  V  of  the  people  of  Rome, 

long  uMii  i/.u>;.ifous  reign  he  was  mur- 
by  tome  of  his  innmate  aruuaintance,  and 
I  Miceceded  by  hit  sun  Mitliridates  \  II.,  sur- 

1  the  Great. 

In  hi*  youth  this  young  prince  took  car«  to 
iam  hinuelf  to  binlships,  pasjung  whole  months 
in  liie  op«n  air,   employed   m   the  exercise  of 


with  the  Romans. 

The  AlUhndalinm  Bellam  of  the  Roman  his- 
torians was  the  sequel ;  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  celebrated  wars  ever  carried  on  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans against  a  foreign  power.  The  ambition  of 
Mithridates,  from  whom  it  ret:eives  its  name, 
may  he  called  the  cause  and  origin  of  it.  Three 
Roman  officers,  L.  Cassius,  the  procon.iul,  M. 
Aquilius,  and  (j.  Oppius,  at  first  opposed  Mith- 
ridates with  the  troops  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Gallo-Grscia.  The  army  of 
these  provinces,  together  with  the  Roinan  sol- 
diers in  Asia,  amounted  to  70,000  men,  and 
6000  horse.  The  forces  of  the  king  of  Pontuf 
were  greatly  superior;  he  led  250,000  foot, 
40,000  horse,  and  130  armed  chariots,  into  the 
field  of  battle,  under  the  command  of  Neoptole- 
mus  and  Archelaus.  His  fieet  consisted  of  400 
ships  of  war,  well  manned  and  provisioned.  IiL 
an  engagement  the  king  of  Pontus  obtained  lb* 
victory,  and  dis[>ersed  the  Roman  forces  in  Aaik 
He  became  matter  of  the  greatest  p.irl  of  Asia, 
and  the  Hellespont  submitted  to  his  power. 
Two  of  the  Roman  generals  were  taken,  and  M. 
Aqiiilius.who  w:is  principally  entrusii^  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  was  carried  about  in  Asia, 
and  exposed  to  tlie  rniicule  and  insults  of  the 
populace,  and  at  last  put  to  death  by  M  ithridatet, 
who  ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  hit 
ihMat,  as  »  slur  u|«in  the  avidity  of  the  RomaM. 


I,  and  often  uking  his  rest  xinidsl  the  fr<>-    The  ccmqucror  took  every  {Kissible  advantage  ; 
■       ■         ■        he  subdowl  all  the   islands  of  the  -tgean  Sea, 
and,  till  !r«  trhati  to  submit  to  his 

power,  ce  wat  soon  over-run  by  hit 

general  .TnnM.uM,  and  made  tnbulary  to  th« 
kinitilom    of  Pimlii'.     Mfsnwhilr  the    l<r>msni 

■  •■'■■ !  ^■......-    Nlithridatei  on  account  of  his 

'  iiirlly  in  masucnng  80,000 
III  oiii'  day  all  over  Asia,  a6> 
P'  into   the    cast.     Sylla 

V-f  the  inhabitants  mdily 

ackiivwirilwcd  liif  iiowrr ;  but  Athens  <diut,h«r 
gate*  against  llie  lloman  commander,  and  Ar- 
chelaoa,  who  dfUmM  il,  dafNtid,  with  tlie 


anow.     He  married  his  sister   Ijuidice,  by 

he  had  a  son  named  Pharnaces.     After 

ba   look   a  journey  through   many  dilTi'ient 

of  A«m,  and    learned    thrir  ditfercnt 

of  which  he  is  aaid   to  have  iinikm 

During  the  three  vi '  ■•  '■  '-•■  ■  ■ ' 

in  cunnlry.  i  teixtrt  Item, 
his  wifr  loouioe  had  a      ..     / 

W  hen  b«f  buAamt  returned,  she  pra- 

il«d   him  with  a  poisoned  boul ;  but  Mithn- 

tte<  kjil  accustomed  li  ike  (Ktiion,  so 

iliiowly  hasleoadtboi'  ..i hit  wife. and 

tb«M  who  had  been  acccasocy  to  her  incouti 
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iireatasl  courage, all  die  pflorts  and  operation*  of 
the  enemy.  This  spirited  defence  was  of  short 
tlumtion.  Archelaus  retreated  into  Bieotia, 
wlierc  Sylla  soon  followed  him.  The  two  hos- 
tile arruie^  drew  up  in  a  line  of  battle  near 
Chxronea,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  victory, 
and,  of  the  almost  innumerable  forces  of  the 
Asiatics,  no  mure  than  10,000  escaped. 

Another  battle  in  Thpssaly,  near  Orchomenoj 
proved   equally   fatal   to    the   king   of  Ponlos. 
Uorylaus,  one  of  his  generals,  was  defeated  and 
he  soon  after  sued  for  peace.     Sylla  listened  to 
the  terms  of  accommodation,  as  his  presence  at 
Rome  was  now  become  necessary  to  quell  the 
commotions  and  cabnis  which  his  enemies  had 
raised  astainst  him.     He  pledged  himself  to  the 
king  of  i'ontus  to  confirm  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  dominions,  and  to  procure  him  the  t4llc  of 
friend  and  ally  of  Rome;  and  Mithridates   con- 
s«nted  to  relinquish   Asia  and   I'aphh;;oiiia,  lo 
deliver  C'appadocia  to  Ariobarzanes,  and  Bithy- 
nia  to  NicoineJei.  and  to  pay  to  tlie  Romans 
2000  talents  to  defray  the  expeiues  of  the  war, 
and  lo  deliver  into  their  hands    sevenly  iralleys 
with  all  their  rigging.  Though  .Mitlindales  seem- 
ed to  have  re-established  peace  in  his  dominions, 
yet  Fimbria,  whose  sentiments  were  contrary  lo 
those  of  Sylla,  and  who  made  himself  muster  of 
the  army  of  Asia  by  intrigue  and   oppression, 
kept  hiin  under  continual  alarms,  ami  rendered 
(lie  existence  of  his  jxiwer   precarious,     Sylla, 
who  had  relumed  from  Greece  to  r;itify  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  with   Mithridali^s,  rirl  the 
world  of  the  tyrannical  Fimbria  ;  and  the  kinjof 
I'ontus,  awed  by  the  resolution  and  determined 
firmness  of  his  adversary,  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tions, though  with  reluctance.    The  hostile  pre- 
parations of  Mithridates,  which  continued  in  the 
time  of  peace,  became  suspected  by  the  Ramans, 
and  Murena,  who  was  left  as  governor  of  Asia 
in  Sylla's  absence,   and  who  wished   lo  make 
himself  known  by  some  conspicuous  action,  be- 
gan hostilities  by  taking  Comana  and  plunder- 
ing the  temple  of  Beltona.     Mithridales  did  not 
oppose  him,  but  he  complained  of  this  breach  of 
peace  before  the  Roman  senate.     Miinena  was 
publicly  reprimanded  ;  but,  as  he  did  not  cease 
from  hostilities,  it  was  easily  understood  that  he 
acted   by  the  private  directions  of  the  Roman 
people.     The  king  upon  this  marched  airainst 
hiin,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  botb  the 
adversHries  claimed  the  victory.     This  was  the 
last  blow  which  the  king  of  Pontus  received  in 
this  war,  which  is  called  the  second  Mithndalic 
war,  and  which  continued  for  about  three  years. 
Sylla,  at  that  lime,  was  made  perpetual  dictator 
at  Rome,  and   he  commanded  iMur3;na  to  retire 
from  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates.    The  death  of 
&\l\h  changed  the  face  of  affairs;  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had   never  been  committed  to  wril- 
ini;,  demanded  frequent  explanalious,  and  Mith- 
ndale«  at  last  threw  olf  the  mask  of  friendship, 
-«nd  declared  war.     Niconiedes,  at  his  death,  left 
Ins  kingdom  to   the   Romans,  but  Mithriilates 
disputed  their  right  to  the  possessions  of  the  de- 
ceased   raoiiarcli,   and   entered   the   fielil   with 
120,000  men,  besides  a  Heel  uf  40ii  ships  in  his 
JKTU.   10,000  lioracnicn  tu  follow  liim,  and  100 


ItaWhr 


chariots  armed  with  fcythes.     Liunltix  m^t  u<. 
pointed  over  Asia,  and  entrusted 
the  Mithndalic   war.     Hu  ral«r 
showed  his  merit ;  and   Milhridatei,  in  lii«  i 
attempts  lo  take  Cyiirum,    Irwt    no   lets 
300,000  men.     Suece<-  ly  aU 

Roman  arms.     The  k: 
in  several  bloody  eiiga^einHiu,,  ;ind 
cully  s-ived  his  life,  and  retired  tu  his  Kon-n 
Tigraoes,  king  of  Ami'—'v     1  " 
him,  and,  when  hisapi 
the  fugitive  monarch  l> 
grTines,  he  marched  lo   the 
and  terrified,  by  his  sudden 
merouB  forces  of  the  enemy.     A  batile 
The  Romans  obtained  an  easy  victory,  and  I 
less  than  100,000  f(M>t  of  the  Armeuiam  p 
ed,  and  only  five  men  of  tht  Komaiu  were  I 
Tigranocerta,  the  rich  capiial  of  ih«  co 
into  ihe  conqueror's  hands.      Afiet 
victories,  l.ucullus  had  the   morlificatia 
his  own   tixraps  mutiny,  and  to  Se  ilisp 
of  the  command  bv  it>..  ..r..  .1  ,.f  Pocop«y. 
new  seneial  s!h'  lijr  lo  aDOHl 

Lucullus.     lie  di :  .  Ill  1  iml  I 

ed  his  affain  so  desperate  thai  the  inonarrk  M 
for  safely  into  tlie  country  of  (he  Srytlaaa^ 
where,  for  a  while,  he  meditated  (he  roia  rfAi 
Roman  empire,  and,  with  more  wiUoes«  ika 
prudence,  secretly  resolved  lo  itirad«  Itaiy  hj 
land,  and  march  an  army  ocruo  the 
wildsof  Asia  and  Euroi"  '  ^ 
only  the  kinvrdom  of  .M 
the  enemy's  hands,  but  11  M.< 
kiogi  and  princes  were  sul' 
saw  prostrate  at  his  feet  Ti. 
king  of  king<,  who  had  lui^ 
mans  with  such  contempt, 
projects  of  Mithridates  leri 
and  they,  fearful  lo  accomp.i; 
of  above  2000  miles  across  .n  i  .i  i 
livaled  country,  rcvolti-d  and  111..1I.  i 
The  monarch,  forsaken  in  his  ol>J 
his  own  children,  put  an  end  to 
MiTMttiDATF.s  \'n.).  ail! 
10  rejoice,  as  the  third   ' 

ed  in  his  fall,  B.C.  63.  .^vi<  >i  n«ie  uir  •inar> 
cessful  strugslcsof  MithndatesaKarnst  iWpmk 
of  Rome.  He  was  alw'v<  <i>ii  •'(  reaoudBOi, Mil 
the  Romans  hjd  never  >  inota  AlMt 

ous war  lo  sustain,     Tip  <  of  Itwlu^ 

ridatic  war  is  not  precisely  liaown.  AflMHlkf 
lo  Justin.  Orostus.  Florus,  and  Enropiiia,  ilka» 
ed  for  forty  years;  hut  the  opinion  of  ittml 
who  fix  its  duration  tu  thirty  yean,  la  In  wmm 
credible;  and,  indeed,  by  jiroper  calcahM^ 
there  elapsed  no  more  than  tweniy-stt 
from  the  lime  that  Mithridates  6rtt 
6eld  against  the  Romans,  till  tht  Ihm  •(  !■ 
death. 

Pompey,  who  was  then  cnga^itil  in  a  ««f  ••* 
the  Jews,  received  the  firat  nooe*  af  tWdaiArf 
Mithridates  as  he  was  on  bit  ntafcli  10  Jkim- 
lem,  and  was  so  impatient  to  imrnrt  it 
soldiery  that   he  could  not   '  -iU 

had  raised  him  a  mount  of  tt 
speak  !o  Ihe  army,  irrnr 
the  camp ;  but  ordered  .  vcn  hw  I 

<o  form  a  kind  of  toouul  m  ith  liicu  *«)4I(k  < 
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^cr  irniiiini..H  tlic  soldipfv  iliat  Mith- 
fluwl  >  hands  on  himself,  niid  liis 

tam-v  I  idy  to  acknowledge  the 

Im  IS  I  gift  of  the  people  of  Rome.  This 
l»»s  reofiirtd  with  joyful  shouu  by  the 
ind  the  day  solemnised  with  feasts  and  sa- 
(Ihrouuhoultlie  camp.  For  the  general  loy 
leon  tdal  occasion,  «ee  Mithripatu  VII. 
lea,  when  he  heard  of  hu  father's  death, 
his  bofly  to  be  presenred  in  brine,  pro- 
to  present  it    to  Pompey,  who  had  pro- 

10  return  into  Pontus  after  the   rediictioii 

ta.      Accordingly,  having  t.iken  ilie  city 

hnlf  of  Tprujalem,  he  set  out  with  two  le- 

f  ;  and,  being  am»ed  at  Sinofie, 

H  \  ambassadors  from  Phamnces, 

ini  him  that  their  master  had  forbore 
Bj  IW  title  of  king  till  bis  will  and  plea- 
Te  known.  The  same  ambassadors  de- 
op  to  Pompey  thos;  who  had  taken  M. 
IS,  alt  the  prisoners,  hostages,  and  de- 
I  whether  Ilomans,  Greeks,  or  Uarbanans, 
body  of  Miihridates,  with  his  rich  ap- 
l>il  arms.  Both  soldiers  and  officers  flocked 
I,.,  I,,...',  body;  but  Pompey  declined 
p  .  that  all  enmity  beiweeo  that 

11  ;  ihe  people  of  Home  was  ended 

■  life.  He  relumed  the  InyJy  to  the  am- 
Ht,  and  caused  it  to  be  interred,  with  the 

pomp  and  majtnificence,  in  tlie  burying 
I  the  kings  of  Pontus. 
fry  now  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Bos- 
on Pliamaces,  and  honored  him  with  the 
a  friend  and  ally  of  the  people  of  Rome ; 
t  latter  sent  orders  lo  all  the  garrisons  of 
I  to  submit  themselres,  with  the  castles  and 
ts   with  which  they  were  entrusted,    to 

r,  who  by  (hat  means  amassed  an  immense 
In  the  cily  of  Talauni  alone,  which 
Lic-«  n^i.l  lo  cull  his  wardrobe,  lie  found 
(i  <  set  in  gold,  with  such  r|uaii- 

kl  I  silver  vessels,  costly  furniture, 

tbndlcs,  and   trappings,  set  with  jewels 
imn  simies,  that  the  Roman  commissa- 
jr      '  !  iy>  in  taking  the  inventory.  In 

h  found  three  large  tables  with 

Mvers  oi  massy  gold,  enriched  with  pre- 
■ones  of  great  value ;  the  statues  of  Mi- 
'^'  '   '      Mo,  of  pure  gold  and  roost 

HI  .    and  a  pair  of  gaming 

■  .-...  stones,  three  feet  broad, 
>>  1.:,  on  which  was  a  rooon  of 
1<  :\y  pounds,  with  their  men.  In 
S  nong  the  mountains  were  deli- 
b;                Ihe  king's  statue  of  many  gold, 

ibits  high,  his  throne  and  sceptre,  and  the 
Darius  ilystaspis.  Most  of  these  trca- 
id  b<«n  iransmitleil  lo  him  from  his  an- 
I  chieHy  from  Darius  kins  of  Persia; 
•  ■  ■■    ■  '     .  pt,  and 

indi  of 


»I1U    tinilTfl 


_'  having  thus  ni 
|ln»,  and  reH""  ' 
ovince,  n. 

Kl.h:,v,i,j  ,■    , 

Italy  with  a  llt^i  v 

I  ■  vet   his  army,  Ih.  .u 

ktiu   small    apprvhciMiou   lt»i  be  iliould 


..  l.o- 
•rly  so 
1  -irlv  in 


make  himself  absolute  ;  but  he  no  sooner  landcsi 
at  Btnndiisium,  than  he  disbanded  the  army,  se« 
the  article  Pompet,  without  waiting  for  acy  de- 
cree of  ilie  senate.  He  was  attended  in  his  tri- 
umphal chariot  by  :»24  captives  of  distinction, 
among  whom  were  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  Mithndates. 

Pompey  had  no  sooner  left  Asia,  out  Phar- 
naces  fell  uneipeciedlyupon  the  Phanagorenses, 
a  jieople  of  Bosphoru.s,  whom  Pompey  had  de- 
clared free,  because  they  had  revolted  the  first  of 
all  from  Mithridaies,  and  by  ilicir  example  in- 
duced others  to  abandon  the  kinj's  party.  Phar- 
naces  besiei^ed  their  chief  city  Phaiiagoria,  and 
kept  them  blocked  up  till,  for  want  of  provisions, 
tliey  were  forced  lo  sally  out,  and  put  all  to  the 
issue  of  a  Iwtile  ;  which  proving  unsuccessful, 
they  delivered  up  themselves  and  their  city  to 
Ihe  conqueror.  Some  years  after,  ihe  civil  wa.- 
breaking  out  between  Cics-jr  and  Pompey,  he 
laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  recover  the  pro- 
vinces which  his  fitfier  had  formerly  possessed ; 
and,  having  raised  a  considerable  army,  over-ran 
Ponius,  Colchis,  Bitliynia,  Armenia,  and  Ihe 
kingdom  of  .Moschis,  where  he  plundered,  as 
Strabo  observes,  ihe  temple  of  the  goddess  Lcu- 
cothea.  He  took  the  strong  and  important  cilv 
of  Sinope,  hut  could  not  rednce  Amisus.  But 
Cirsar,  having  got  ihe  better  of  Pompey  and  his 
party,  appointed  Cn.  Domitins  Calvinns  gover- 
nor of  Asia,  enjoining  hira  to  make  war  upon 
Phamaces  with  the  legions  that  were  quartered 
in  that  province.  Domitlus  immediately  sent 
ambassadors  lo  Phamaces,  commanding  him  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  .\rmenia  and  Cappa- 
docia.  Tlie  king  answered  that  he  was  willing 
to  abandon  Cappadocia,  but  Armenia  .Minor  was 
pan  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  therefore 
be  would  nut  resign  it  till  he  had  laid  his  preipii- 
sior.s  before  Ciesar  himself,  whom  he-  «a-  rr  ulv 
to  obey.     Hereupon  Domitius.  drav,  i 

what  forces  he  could,  marched  into  t  i, 

which  he  recovered  without  opposition,  Phar- 
naces  having  abandoned  it  to  make  a  stand  in 
Armenia,  which  lay  nearer  his  own  dominiuns. 
Thither  Domitius  pursued  him ;  and,  having 
overtaken  him  '     '>|>olis,  Phamaces,  at  llie 

head  of  a  ch  of  men,  fell  upon  the 

Roman  ]'f\  "  ■  on^uiing  nioslly  of  raw  ami 

undiscip  :!!■  I  ,\-  iiics  ;  jrid,  having  put  them  ••> 
fliKhl,  pcntir.iuii  lo  the  centre,  wliff  '!"■  iiirfv 
fifth  leifion,  the  only   one  which  D'  ', 

after  a  flint  ri-ij^iiince,  gave  ground,   r  ■■• 

lo  the  n  :  mountains,  left  their  allies  lo 

shift  foi  -,  who  were  all  cut  off.      Do- 

mitius, Willi  the  remains  of  his  army,  marched 
back  into  Cap|iodocia ;  and  thence  inio  the  pff>- 
vince  of  Asia.  The  king  being  elated  with  tins 
victory,  and  heanng  that  Crsar,  with  iIm-  flower 
i.'T    '  111  forces,  was  ciigage'l  at  the   siege 

<il  1,  appointed  one  Asandcr  governor 

..(     !,,.,[..,. ....>,  anil   ::■•-'■■■•!   ' .1  ......  <-.....,. 

docia  in  purtuii  ni 

»3il,'    -Vii.i     -,:i<l     r,  ...til 

ll.i 

!  iiird; 

but  An  , 

rus,  nu"-  ■    ■■  .i\ 

forced  to  gi<«  over  Uie  «uUir|Hise,  !«•(  lb«  iXo- 
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rtaxn  >hould  in  the  mean  time  strei.glbeo  tliem- 
aelves  in  Asia,  whither  he  was  in  haste  to  march, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  there  witli  the  same  succeSM 
ai  his  father  had  done.  But,  before  he  reached 
that  province,  he  was  informed  that  Asander  had 
revolted,  and  obtained  of  the  Romans  the  king- 
dom of  Bosphorus  for  himself.  At  tlie  same 
time,  he  received  intelligence  that  Ca»ar,  tiaviag 
at  last  reduced  Alexandria,  and  settled  the  affairs 
of  £gypt  and  Syria,  was  marching  into  Armenia. 
Alarmed  at  this  news,  he  despatched  <tnibassa- 
dors  to  sue  for  peace.  Cwsar  courteously  enter- 
tained the  ambassadors,  and  appeared  very  de- 
sirous of  entering  into  a  treaty.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  pursued  his  march  ;  and,  arriving  on  the 
confines  of  Pontus,  ordered  _  all  the  troops  that 
were  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  province  to 
join  liira ;  for  he  liad  brought  from  Alexandria 
only  the  sixth  legion,  consisting  of  lUOO  men 
only.  VViih  these  forces  he  advanced  against 
Pliarnaces;  who  being  greatly  frightened  at  his 
approach,  from  his  success  in  all  his  expeditions, 
again  despatched  ambassadors,  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  otfeiing  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  pro- 
niising  to  do  whatever  he  should  require.  The 
ambassadors  took  care  to  let  him  know  thattlieir 
master,  though  highly  obliged  to  Pompey,  yet 
had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  send  liim  any 
supplies  during  the  civil  war,  which  Dejotarus, 
king  of  Armenia  Minor,  whom  he  had  honored 
with  his  friendship,  had  done.  Cxsar  answered 
that  he  was  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Pharnaces,  provided  he  retired  from  Ponlus,  re- 
turned all  the  captives  and  hostages,  whether 
Roman  or  their  allies,  and  restored  the  i;oods 
of  tlie  Roman  citizens.  He  added  that,  as  to  his 
not  sending  supplies  to  Pompey,  they  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  concealed  such  an  ungrateful  pro- 
ceeding of  their  master,  than  alleged  it  as  any 
merit.  Pharnaces.  upon  the  return  of  his  ambas- 
sadors, acquainted  Cssar  that  he  agreed  to  the 
condiiions;  but,  finding  that  Cesar's  affairs 
called  liim  into  iLily,  he  required  a  longer  time 
for  the  performance  of  what  was  stipulated,  start- 
ing daily  new  difficulties,  in  hopes  that  Cssar 
wnuld  be  obliged  to  depart,  and  leave  the  affairs 
of  Pontus  in  the  same  posture  he  had  found 
them.  Cesar  at  length  could  no  longer  brook 
(he  king's  deceitful  behaviour ;  and,  marching  out 
in  the  night,  rushed  at  break  of  day  into  the 
king's  camp,  exclaiming.  Shall  this  treacherous 
parricide  go  unpunished  ?  The  king's  chariots, 
which  were  armed  with  scythes,  caused  some 
di.'iorder  among  Ca:sar's  horsey  but.  the  rest  of 
his  army  coming  up,  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  'This  battle 
was  fought  near  the  place  where  Mithridateshad 
routed,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Roman  army 
under  Trmrius ;  and  the  victory  was  sained  so 
rapidly  that  Cesar,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
AnitiOs,  at  Rome,  expressed  it  in  three  words, 
veni,  vidi,  vici.  Pharnaces  himself  had  the  good 
luck  to  escape  while  the  Romans  were  plunder- 
ing the  camp.  Caisar  afterwards  used  to  call 
Pompey  a  fortunate  rather  than  a  great  com- 
manuer,  since  he  had  gained  his  chief  glory  m 
the  Mithridatic  war,  fighting  with  so  cowardly  an 
enemy.  The  monument  of  Mithndates'  victory 
over  Triarui,  as  it  was  consecrated  to  the  gods. 


lie  did  not  tliink  lawful  to  pull  down,  | 
another  over  against  it  to  transmit 
his  victory  over  Pliarnaces,  and  after  I 
having  recovered  and  restored  to  tb 
Rome  all  the  places  which  Phamace 
during  the  war,  he  declared  ^Vmisus  t1 
and  appointed  Mithridates  Pergaroenui 
Bosphorus  in  the  room  of  Pharuatt*.  ^ 

Domilius  Calvinus  was  desired 
war  against  Pharnaces,  if  he  shou 
in   the  held  ;  for  the  latter  had 
battle  tu  Sinope,  with  lOOU  hots 
quickly  besieged  by  Domitius.  to  whom 
rendered  Uie  town,  upon  no  ollxrroa 
that  he  should  be  suffered  to  retire  iniaj 
with  the  small  IxxJy  that  attended 
Domitius  granted,  but,  as  he  hail 
conduct  only  for  his  hor>cmen,  caii 
king's  horses  to  be  killed.     With   ' 
band  of  Scythians  and  Sarmatian*,  ft 
tempted  to  recover  the  kingdc 
but  being  met  lietween  Theodo 
peum,  both  which    cities  be 
Asander,  who  was  slill  in  posieuioo  i 
dom,  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  tbc  I 
not  being    used  to   fight  on    foot, 
flight,  and  Pharnaces  himself  who  i 
in  the  field  was  surrounded  by  the  i 
cut  in  pieces. 

Pontus  was  now  again  reduced  to  { 
a  province,  and  so  continued   to  tbe  I 
of  Marc  Antony,  who  after  the  battle  J 
conferred  it  upon  Darius  tlie  son  of  j 
He  continued  failliful  to  the  Uoma 
nothing  during  his  reign  worth  i 
was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  1 
wise  preferred  to  that  honor  by 
He  was  Oie  son  of  Zeoo,  a  famou 
dicea,  and  after  him   that  p«n  l 
bonlerson  Cappadocia  wasna 
He  attended  Anthony  in  his 
the  Parthians  ;  and,  being  iak« 
unsuccessful  battle  fought  by  Stafl 
by  the  king  of  the   Me<li>s  >n  ally  i 
thians,  to  conclude  a  I' 
this  embassy  he  acq<' 
Antony  added   tlie   t.i 
former  diiminions.     li 
and   Augustus,  ulthou..<.    ii. 
after  the  battle  of  Acliiim  he 
favor  by  the  latter ;  and   being  < 
against   Scribonius,   who.    upoa 
Asander,  had  usur|>ed  the  kingdfl 
rus,  he  reduced  that  state  and 
Colchis,   which   was    bestowed.^ 
Agrippa,  who  likewise  honored 
title  of  friend  and  ally  of  th( 
He  afterwards  waged  war  with  lh*'i 
barbarians  who  refused  to  live  in 
the  Romans  ;  but  was  ovciconM  I 
by  the  Aspungilani,  a jpeopU  I 
ing  to  Strabo,  on  the  Palui  Ma 

Upon  his  death,  his  too  I 
the  emperor  Caligula  laiitd 
Busphonis  and  I'onlus.     But  lu 
exchange  the   former  for   part 
Nero,  with    Ins  consent,  (sdn 
Pontus  which  he  enjoyed  to  I 
viace,      He  I'cll  in  lore  sriUi  I 


PON  t 

M  king  of  Jndea:  and  to  marry 
iced  ti\f  Jewish  religion.  But  as 
becime  tired  of  hi;!  riotous  way  of 
id  iTtumed  to  her  father,  he  re- 
b  new  religion.  Polemon  dying  with- 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus  was 
rat  into  several  parU,  and  added  tn  the 
>f  Bithynia,  Galalia,  and  Cappadocia ; 
OK  of  it  which  waj  called  Pontus  Pole- 
wtiining  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  and 
POTmce. 

the  eiTil  discords  lietween  Vespasian 
ui,  one  Anicetus,  first  a  slave,  after- 
dman,  to  kine  Polemon  U.,  and  then 
1  of  the  royal  navy,  took  up  arras  with 
I  RKue  the  kingdom  from  the  Roman 
|ng  joined  by  (rreal  multitudes  drawn 
ith  the  prospect  of  spoil,  he  over-ran 
',  and  possessed  himself  of  Trapesund, 
ided  by  the  Grecians  on  the  utmost 
f  Pontus.  Here  he  cut  in  pieces  a 
lie  up  of  the  inhabitants,  but  which 
brmerly  presentetl  with  the  privilege 
cttiiens :  hv  likewise  burnt  the  Heet, 
ed  the  ntishbounng  sea,  Mucianus 
e<J  10  [tyimiiiuin  most  of  the  Koman 
)n  this  Vespasian,  who  was  then  in 
Vtnlius  Gcmnius  into  Pontus  with  a 

Y  of  auxiliaries  from  the  legions,  who, 
•  enemy  while  they  were  in  disorder, 
1  Into  their  vessels ;  then  With  torn* 
riascd  AiuoMus  into  the  mouth  of  the 
InI<i  h«  Ihoaght  himself  safe  under  the 
of  S«dochu$  king  of  the  Laiians. 
t  ftrst  refused  to  deliver  him  up  ;  bnt 
pfCTaileJ  upon,  partly  by  threats, 
MtenlSi  to  surrender  him  and  all  the 
Hm  who  had  taken  sanctuary  here. 
i  that  trrvile  war;  and  (he  kingdom 
lontinued  to  h«  a  province  of  the  ein- 
I  time  of  David  imd  Alexis  Comneni, 
Iriven  to  Contlaniinople  by  the  Trench 
•ns  A.  1).  I  vol,  under  the  command 
I,  earl  of  I'Unders,  settled,  the  one  at 
lie  other  at  Trebisond.  The  troubles 
imonjt  til"  latins  gave  Alexis  Cora- 

ftunity  of  encting  a  new  empire, 
ended  great  part  of  Pontus,  and 
•'"•  — ^"'-  of  the  empire  of  Tre- 

V  <  Id  It  about  230  years, 

M  ol    .  ! i.ned  II.,   who   carried 

menus,  the  last  emperor  of  Ttebi- 
MT  to  C'oosuntinople,  A.  D.   1462, 

finnily.  and  subjected  his  empire  to 
Httntiiiople  :  under  which  Tiebitond 
INu  have  continued  ever  since. 
Bviiit'S,  a  sea  at  the  west  end  of 
Mmen  Asia  and  Europe,  north  of 
tiOM  Ibe  Black  Sea.  iec  Kixixt. 
POOL,  a  market-town  in  Treveiliiin 
IftTcnnf  bundird,  Monmouth, Wales, 
Mrth  from  Newport,  and  150  west  by 
Undon.  This  place  has  long  been  noted 
■fccture  of  japaaned  ware,  to  which 
lot,  and  cowitl*  of  two  princi(>al 
If  ptocad  mi  tlMadft  of  a  steen  cliff, 
I  tne  Anw  Lwyd,  and  on  the  slnpe  of 

■toiler  impcoding  bills.  Tlie  town, 
im  io  lb*  COUM  of  the  Ust  century, 
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owes  its  existence  to  the  mineral  treasures  wbirh 
lie  in  the  surrounding  country.  Immense  nuan- 
lities  of  iron  are,  coal,  and  limestone,  are  found 
here.  The  church  is  an  ancient  slone  building, 
and  here  is  a  canal,  lately  cut,  from  Newport. 

■WNY,  H.t.  Corrupted  from  puny,  aa  Dr. 
Johnson  suggests  :  but  qu.  Wei  poun,  little  ?  A 
small  horse. 

Vou  must  know  that  one  day  last  week,  a*  Lady 
Betty  Curricle  was  ukiog  the  dust  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
a  sort  of  duodwicoo  phaeton,  the  desired  me  to  write 
some  verws  on  her  ponia.  Mrru/nn. 

PONZ.X,  or  PoMiA.,  a  small  island  of  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  to  which  many  illustrious  Romaiu 
were  anciently  banishod. 

pool,  11.  ».  Sax.  pul;  Belg.  poel ;  Swed. 
pot.  A  lake  or  collcolion  of  standing  water :  a 
small  collection  of  any  liquid. 

There  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a  potl 
which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Uetheida. 
having  five  porches.  John  v.  2. 

Moss,  as  It  comelh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must 
but  slide,  and  not  •taad  in  a  pnW.  Bacvn. 

Sea  he  had  searched,  and  land. 
From  f.den  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Mcotis-  Mitlm'i  Paradim  Loit, 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  tlia  poaU  of 
blood. 
From  dark  oblision  Uarrey'*  name  shall  save. 

Drfdn. 
After  the  deluge,  we  suppose   the  vallies   and 
lower  grounds,  where  the  descent  and  derivation  of 
tlie  water  was  not  so  easy,  to  have  been  full  of  lake* 
aud  pnnlt.  Burntl. 

POOLE  (.Matthew),  a  very  learned  writer  iit 
the  seventeenth  century,  bom  at  York  in  1624. 
He  was  educated  .it  Emaoael  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  OifurJ.  He  succeed  i)r.  Anthony 
Tuckney  in  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael  de  Quern, 
in  London,  about  J 648.  In  1656  he  set  on  foot 
a  project  for  m.iintaiomg  ronlhs  of  great  parts  al 
the  two  universities,  and  had  tlie  approbation 
of  the  heads  of  houses  in  both  of  them.  He 
pursued  the  aff.iir  with  so  much  rigor,  that  in  a 
short  time  £900  per  annum  was  procured  for  thai 
purpose  ;  but  lliis  design  was  laid  aside  at  the 
Restoration.  In  1 662  he  was  ejected  from  hit 
livmg  for  nonconformity.  He  was  ten  years  em- 
ployed  in  composinx  his  Synopsis  CntKroium. 
&c.  liesi'les  this  great  nork,  he  published 
se'eral  other  pieces.  When  Dr.  Uales's  de|H)- 
sitions  concerning  the  [lOpish  plot  were  printed, 
our  author  fuund  his  name  in  the  list  of  those 
who  were  to  be  cut  off,  on  iccotinl  (as  M^as 
supposetl)  of  what  he  had  written  against  the 
papists  in  bis  Nullity  of  ttie  Ilomish  Faith  ;  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Holland,  nlierv 
he  died  in  1C7',',  and  left  lieliind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Tcrjr  able  critic  and  casuist- 

Poour,  a  hot"     '  '  'i,  and  sea-port  town 

of  Dorselihire.  i^  '  '  have  taken  its  name 

from  a  bay  or    , ,  ...    .>.ii«r,  railed   liuifurd, 

which  surrnunils  it  on  all  sides  but  the  noilii. 
The  Site  of  the  town  i*  lliui  a  peninsula,  joined 
to  the  parish  of  Luilotd  by  t  narrow  neck  of 
land. 

It  was  a  (bn  in  the  time  of  the  Uimians  tod 
a  military  way  ni.iy  be  traced  from  hence  to 
Wimborue :  tlie  diurch  of  St  James  was  for- 


merly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  I^ndfonl.  Tbe  pre- 
setil  church,  which  was  erected  in  IBiy-'ZO,  is 
capable  of  accommo<la'.in^  more  than  2000 
jwrsons,  is  an  elegant  editice,  inthe  modern  uothic 
style;  in  the  chancel  isnlnrge  handooincly  painted 
window,  representing  Faith  kneeling  on  die  cross. 
The  guildhall,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  is  a  neat  structure,  in  which  all  the 
business  of  the  borough  and  town  is  transacted. 
Beneath  this  and  round  it  the  market  i<  held 
every  Monday  and  Thursday.  The  gaol  stands 
in  King  Street:  it  is  spacions,  bu*  to  the  credit 
of  the  town  is  seldom  crowded  with  inmates. 
There  is  also  a  temporary  place  of  confinement, 
called  the  Salisbury,  situated  in  Salisbury  Street. 
The  custom-house,  which  is  situated  on  the  quay, 
is  a  new,  commodious,  and  spacious  erection. 

Tlie  ancient  history  of  this  town  is  involved 
in  obscurity;  it  is  evidenily  of  no  great  anti- 
quity, for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  records 
preceding  the  Norman  conquest ;  it  was  origin- 
ally a  poor  fishing  village,  but  rose  gradually 
into  importance,  and  may  date  the  cominence- 
inent  of  its  prosperity  from  the  decay  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Wareham.  It  seems  to 
luve  undeigone  a  great  portion  of  (he  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  as  we  have  frequent  mention  of  its 
alternate  progress  or  decay,  till  11  Henry  VI., 
when  the  privileges  of  Melcombe  were  removed 
thence  to  Poole.  From  this  perio<l  it  uniformly 
prospered.  During  the  civil  wan  it  was  a  gar- 
rison for,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of,  the  parlia- 
ment. About  this  time  it  was  fortified.  By  a  char- 
ter of  queen  Elijabeth  it  was  made  a  county  of 
itself  totally  distinct  from  Dorsetshire;  it  conse- 
quently enjoys  from  that  source,  and  from  charters 
granted  by  other  sovereijns,  and  by  W.  Longps- 
p<;e,earl  of  Salisbury,  many  high  and  distinguish- 
ed privileges.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a 
recorder,  a  mayor,  senior  bailiff,  and  three  other 
magistrates,  a  sheriff,  and  a  water  bailiff,  who 
are  annually  chosen  from  among  the  burgesses 
and  other  minor  officers.  A  petty  session  is  held 
in  the  guildhall  every  Tlmrsday,  and  the  general 
quarter  sessions  are  on  the  second  Friday  after 
those  for  Dorsetshire.  It  returns  two  members 
to  parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the  corpora- 
tion, which  consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
burgesses :  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
originally  so  con.slituted  has  never,  we  Ijelicvp, 
been  correctly  ascertained;  the  present  mode  is, 
when  it  istliought  requisite  to  increase  the  num- 
ber, for  each  resident  burgess  to  nominate  one ; 
the  present  number  is  about  1 30. 

It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Canford,  but  is  exempt  from  any 
episcopal  see. 

The  harbour  which  surrounds  the  town  is 
arknowle<lged  to  be  one  of  the  finest '  in  the 
kingdom,  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  bottom  of  every  part  cf  which  con- 
sisting of  soft  black  mud,  it  u  impossible  that  a 
vessel  can  su.stain  injury  by  striking;  the  only 
inconvenience  is  to  wait  till  the  next  tide.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  harbour  that  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours;  and  numerous  as  have  been  the  surmises, 
no  satisfiiclorv  account  has  yet  been  rendered  of 
th«!  cauTc   uf  Uiij  phenomenon.    The  quay  bv 
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vrtiich  the  town  is  nearly  eticircliid  u  iht 
noble  and  sa/e  in  the  united    kiDgdom, 
unrivalled  for  utility,  spaclousnes*,  good 
modation,  and  depth  of  water,  wliidi 
admits  vessels   to  by  along-side   tli 
places  in  perfect  safety. 

The  principal  manufacture  hue  b  tka  it 
cordage  for  shipping.  A  great  trade  is  uui^ 
carried  on  between  this  port  and  the  oAimai 
Newfoundland,  whither  the  merchants  tquNtt 
necessaries  required  by  the  coloitia,  ad  k 
return  receive  fish,  oil,  and  cranbetnesi  tkii^ 
of  which  articles  they  convey  to  fortigi 
for  disposal.  'Iliis  part  of  commetts 
creased  during  the  late  war,  since  whuh 
greater  Irade  tws  twcn  carried  on  villi 
foreign  parts,  and  this  is 
Much  coasting  business 
Oysters  of  a  very  fi: 
cured  in  vast  quAn 
hour,  which  not  imii> 
neighbourhood,  but  are  iraos|X>rted  tu 
gieat  quantities  ;  upwards  of  2U0  ail 
belong  to  the  harlxiur. 

The  town  contains  several  disaeotii 
houses,  amongst  which  are  an  Ii 
(Quaker's,  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Methodot,  ^ 

Poole  is  situated   108  miles  soul 
London,  six  from   Wimbome,  ten  Awn 
church,  ten  from  Wareham,  t«clv«  frvn 
wood,  and  fourteen  from  Ulanilfurd      Iti 
contained  6390  iuhabiianis,  1180 

POUI-E'S-UOLK  IS  a  remarkable 
ous  cavern,  about  a  mile  frt^in  the 
Buxton,     The  entrance  is  very  low  and  t 
so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  visitor 
but  at  the  distance  of  tliiriy  yards  a 
verti  opens,  from  the  roof  and  sides  I 
water,  continually  droppinic,  congval*  I 
pillars  and  masses  on  the  floor,  fornuof  i 
of  fantastic  figures.     On  reaching  what 
minaled  tlie  Flitch  of  Uacun,  whtch  a 
icicle  dc|)ending  from  the  roof,  (he 
comes  again  contracted  ;  but  a  little  ' 
ex|iands  to  a  much  greater  heigtil  Md 
the  visitor  arrives  at  a  lanre  maity 
sl.i!     ^  ,    "    •    "  " 

'I- 

Ufc-'Vt.  ii'i   .1    IV  "    >  -in, 

Steps;  at   first  the 

c>enand  li>vil   i".i 

yards  the   \:: 

ascent,  HO  I 

ous.     The  Lady's  I'lllar 

St.  Andrew's  Needle,  Brc.i' 

Chamber  and  Closet,  the  u.iiixi  (iite 

ful  incrustations,  sucee««ivrlv 

lion  in  this  long  pa~ 

to  Queen    Mary  s  I 

il.   Behind  Poole's  I 

is  a  collection  of 

Ash- H  illocks,  oneiin  I .  > 

bited  by  a  numerous  net 

P(>(i\AII    nr  I'l    V  .     , 

pitti  ol  : 

ritoryoti 

about  two  sir 

built.     The   I. 

Al  the  bottom  uf  ilie ^mvas^hi  iiiU  u  Ak 


s     IM      *  Vl  >     >l]  Ul^flV  I 

path  al    botlOB  ii 

,1  tl,..,1i.i ...,. 
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NHpT'Mck  walU,  wliPie  tlic 
Mr  thf  hnhmin<,  »o  whom  he 
en  lh«  rain)  !»»son  lermiDales, 
(a«ion,  he:  ihcir  waj  nithcr  fr-^ 
lia.  To  the  eastnard  of  the  city 
holoeiral  excavations  resembling 
and  Elephanta,  but  of  a  rery  to- 
on. 

)rashe«  the  city  on  the  north  side, 
unction  here  with  the  Moola.  It 
irds  brond,  and  so  shallun  in  thif 
»t   no   hridge  has   been    hitherto 

Bajeerow  was  a  son  of  the  fiimous 
W»iaulh  I(ow)  of  ba<i  memory, 
r,  Madhurow,  the  young  Peshwa, 
Ihe  27ih  of  October,  170.5.  when 
a  raised  lo  th<?  sovereiipity,  but 
r  dethroned  and  reinstated  by 
lefs.  His  alliance  with  the  Uri- 
',  at  Dj$s«in  on  the  .'iOth  Ueccm- 
olishcd  hu  power,  however,  and 
t  has  ever  since  rvniained  undis- 

ir  burning  of  widows  with  their 
Me,  i>  very  frequent  at  Poonah  ; 
lllon  ii  usually  [lerformed  at  Ihe 
>  Moota  and  Moola,  dote  to  the 
ej.    The  population  probably  ex- 

iitance  from  Bombay  ntnety-eiv:hi 
yderabad  387  ;  from  Oojain  443  ; 
480:  from  Delhi  913  ;  and  from 
•gpoor,  IW8  miles. 

rr.  pvufipe  ;  LaL  puppu.     The 
of  Ihe  !«hip. 

m  the  top  of  the  ponp  weeping  and 
•ea  twallowed  them.  Sitlmi. 


POO 


J  set  upon  thi!  p-wp  of  the  g^H'  v 

btalen  ^Ul.  MaiN/wirr. 

It  lb«  ^geon  bid  only  lust  a  piKe  of 
Ike  oeit  opening  of  tbe  rocki,  tb«y 
f  Uw  end  of  their  p»»p  was  brviud. 
lUUigh. 
fcp,  the  vcskI  ploughs  the  Ka, 
«ek  with  speed  ber  former  way. 

Dftidm. 

Ii  n.  >.  -J       Fr.    puutrr ; 

ft,  /Span,  and   Fort. 

>piitrr  I    lul.   po- 
rt rn  ;    I^u.   paa- 

1  prr.  Indigent  ; 
n  want ;  barren  ;  dry  j  starred  ; 
cid  ;  unhappy  :  mean  ;  low  ;  dt- 
f :  uiAine :  coiili'mptihle ;  u*«ii  as 
doBcn  or  pi<y,  and  as  a  word  of 
>  poor,  for  the  noun  substantive 
collectively,  sunitirt  iliiiic  iif  tlie 
B  life ,  any  not  rich  :  i>>x<rtY  and 
m  all   the  senses  of  < '  •. : 

ntans  cowardly ;  iii>  >  i. 

1  takao  to  prccbyof  of  th«  gmpel. 

frirJi/.   Moil.  U. 
ill  to  the  p—  shall  not  lack. 

Pm.  xsviii.  11, 
i  spared  bis  Ufa,  >cttin(  bim  go  to 
Iffy.  -Wmjr. 

ly  kaav«^I  wtoog  turn  is  call  kim 
M  kaifa  mtmm  o(  auMMy .  Skaiutmrt. 


i  have  very  foer  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking . 
I  could  wikh  courlety  would  invent  some  oliiar  en- 
tertaiumenl.  u. 

Your  conslaacy 
fiatli  left  you  unatteniled     Iw  nut  lost 
.So  fxwrfy  in  your  thoughts.  U,   Hfi-"' 

A  coti>ir»atory  of  snow  xuii  ice  used  (m  <U 
lo  cool  wiDO,  is  a  pmr  and  conteiiipiible  u«.. 
spect  of  other  uses  tbit  maj  be  made  uf  it.    liiK%m. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antooius  believe,  that  his  gi;- 
nius,  which  otherwise  was  brave,  was,  in  Ihe  pie- 
sca<  e  of  OctaviaDUS,  poor  and  cowardly.  Iii. 

If  you  tow  on«  ground  with  Ihe  same  kind  of 
grain,  it  will  prosper  but  paortjf,  Jii, 

The  paomeu  of  the  herbs  sliews  the  paontm  of  iba 
eailh,  especially  if  id  color  more  dirk.  U. 

And  if  that  wisdom  still  wise  ea<ls  propound. 
Why  made  he  man,  of  other  ciealures,  king  , 
NVhen,  if  he  perish  here,  there  i*  uol  found 
In  all  the  world  so  pwr  and  vile  a  thing  I      Daaia. 

No  leu  I  hate  him  than  the  gaurn  o(  hell, 
.That  piwrmfu  can  forre  an  untruth  lo  tell. 

Chapman, 
When  juice  wantetli,  the  langiiijre  is  thio,  flag- 
ging, poor,  starved,  and  scarce  covenng  the  bone. 

Bfm  Joiuon, 
You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  pauiiv  sati&fy  our  eyes. 
More  by  your  number  iban  yoar  light, 
^  ou  common  people  u(  the  skies  : 
Whit  arc  yon  when  tbe  tun  shall  riic?    H'lKlini. 
1'he  man]<iit,  making  haste  to  Scarborough,  rm- 
baiked  in  a /mMr  vessel.  C'taiT>i<ri»i. 

Veil  sailors  curtc  the  ram. 
For  which  poor  shepherds  prayed  in  vain. 

H'o/frr. 
Krom  a  confined,  well-managed  store, 
^'ou  Iwth  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  Id. 

Vain  privilege,  poor  women  have  <  toogaa : 
Men  can  stand  silent,  and  resolve  oo  wraog. 

DriiJn. 
The  poor  dire  nothing  tell  but  tiattaring  rcwv 

U. 
.Nor  it  their  couiaet  fi'  ■  Uh  so  low. 

That  from  his  wars  lhe\  I  retire.    U 

Never  any  'n      —  •  qmuun  can  tbvw  so 

many   poor  ar  >t   and   orphan*   o. 

churchmen,  .iv  nc.  S/imt. 

U  »  pnnce  shauhi  complain  of  the  pi«>mru  of  kii 
ezrhequer,  would  be  be  sngry  with  hit  merchants,  if 
they  brought  him  a  cargo  of  good  bullion  * 

Bunui't  Thrnt  v 

When  be  delights  in  tin,  as  heoherrvri  it  in  nthrr 
men.  ha  ia  wholly  frantfarmed  from  ilie  cresiure 
God  first  made  him '  nsy.  has  consumed  Uioor  pmr 
roBaioden  of  gwxlAbal  ikc  sin  of  .\dam  left  him. 

\>ulh. 

Hat  ('■    '  :ljy  lot   among   the  po^  of  ihit 

world,  I  lii-e  tht  plcatiaaot  this  hfc,  or  by 

taking  I..V •  ...  '  this  may  h> !....■  ,i,..r...  _ 

for  much  mischicl  rubes  do  to  <^ 

A  cauic  of  men's  taking  ph  ■  jI 

olhcrt.  '  '<    moantiets  and  («/r-ifurtitJiiru 

that  sr. .  ill,  l4 

We  havn  teen    t\ow  foor  mai  eotrteri  ; '  ' '       ' 
baa  ban  raised  by  thoM  who  wgMn^l 


I  amMn^l 

.liliyi^int'. 


There  ia  a  kind  c 
poanum  aad  degann 


iin,  a*  wail  aa 
uiaol  slatciy. 
AMmm. 

Poor,  little,  prellr,  flulterinc  thint. 
Mutt  •' 
A. 

TOL..  J        ^  tt\ 
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That  1  hiTfl  wronfrtd  oo  man  will  be  t  pmn-  plea 
or  apoicgy  »l  Ike  lut  day ;  for  il  is  not  for  rapine 
lliat  DKD  tre  (onnally  impcarbeil  antl  fiDallr  con- 
demned i  but  1  *u  u>  liungry,  iod  ye  gave  mc  no 
me^,  C'lf/diNv'*  <^r7n»M<. 

Wbo  builds  a  chiircb  to  God  and  not  lo  fonie, 
Will  never  ma/k  ike  marble  with  his  name  ; 
Go  leaich  it  there,  wliere  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  nch  and  pnor  makes  all  the  history.  i'upe. 

To  be  without  power  or  distiaciion  is  not,  id  my 
foor  opinion,  a  «eiy  amiable  situation  to  a  person  o( 
title.  *"!/>• 

Matilda  ia  so  intent  upon  all  the  arts  of  improi'- 
ing  their  dieas,  that  she  has  some  new  fiincy  almost 
every  day  ;  anil  leaves  no  ornament  untried,  from 
the  richest  jewel  lo  the  puor«i  Hower.  Law. 

1'he  poor  mnnk  never  saw  many  of  the  decieea  and 
councils  be  bad  (lecasion  to  use.  B«*<r. 

Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times. 
To  boat  no  memory  but  of  pwr  rogue's  crimes. 

Haru. 
Mirran  !  pcor-ipirU*d  wretch  !  thou  bast  deceived 
me.  i>«>ini«. 

A  man  may  hae  an  honnt  heart, 

I'hough  iHKrttih  hourly  stare  him  ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  part. 

Yet  hae  uae  cash  to  space  him.  Burnt. 

Poor  Laws.  Of  the  various  and  compli- 
cated statutes  of  our  lav»  relating  to  the  poor 
wp  cannot  be  expected  to  present  our  readers 
with  more  than  a  very  brief  summary  ;  and  after 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Const  and  Mr.  justice  Burn, 
and  his  conlimiatoni  in  this  department  of  juris- 

firudeoce,  even  professional  reader)  can  rtH]uire 
itlle  more.  We  shall  follow  up  our  brief  state- 
ment of  the  ojtistiog  laws  with  some  reflections 
on  their  polijcal  and  moral  character,  and  gene- 
ral tendency. 

Op  OvEnsEcus. 

t.  Of  the  appointment  of  overarn. — All  per- 
sons, of  whatever  age  or  sex,  are  prima  facie 
liable  to  serve  as  overseer?,  unless  they  can  show 
some  legal  exemption  to  except  them.  That  a 
woman  may  be  appointed  overseer,  see  2  Term 
Itep.  K.  B.  395.  It  is  said  that  all  peers  of  the 
realm,  by  reason  of  their  dignity ;  clergymen,  by 
reason  of  the  order ;  members  of  parliament, 
by  rea.son  of  their  privileges  of  parliament ;  and 
altornies,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  their 
attendance  at  Westminster-Hall;  are  exempted 
from  being  chosen  overseers,  even  where  tliere 
is  a  special  custom  in  the  parish  for  every  inha- 
bitant to  serve ;  it  is  admitted  that  practising 
barristers  also  have  the  same  privile^re.  It  has 
also  been  held  that  an  alderman  of  London 
ought  to  be  discharged  from  serving  tiarish  offices, 
on  account  of  his  neccssar)'  aUenu:ince  on  the 
duties  of  the  corporation,  rersons  also  of  other 
particular  professions  and  descriptions  are  ex- 
empted, by  divers  statutes ;  as  the  pitsident 
and  membiers  of  the  college  of  physicians,  in 
London.  Stat.  32  Ilea.  VTIL  c.  \Q.'  Surgeomi, 
being  freemen  of  the  corporation  of  surgeoci, 
in  London,  for  so  long  a  time  aa  they  shall  prac- 
tise. Stat.  IB  Geo.  II.  c.  1.^;  and  it  is  said,  sur- 
geons in  general,  by  special  custom,  at  common 
law.  Apothecaries,  free  of  lhea|Hilhecaries' com- 
pany, and  every  person  using  and  exercising  ihe 
Mia  art,  wDo  lias  .lorved  as  an  apprentice  lo  it 
for  (even  years,  nlule  tlicy  praclisr,  slat.  0  and? 


W.  IILr.  4.     Diswnlinf  matetn^  vW  I 
conform  to  the  (lirecUmis  of  dw  I  ' 
staL  1  W   &  M.  c.  IB.  umI  cIh 
ral  are  allowed  to  aerve  the  oSet  tqr  < 
I'rosecuton  of  feloss  to  oonridioo.  wtei 
apprehend  and  take  any  perwm  Kuili>  d 
gbiry,  or  privately  aiealng  from  the  ikop.    i 
10  and  II  W.  Itl.c.  33.    Soldieai 
iniliiia  during  the  time  of  lervic*  ; 
it  may  be   considCTwJ,   llial  thot*  mhp  i 
empied  from  gening  the  office  of «' 
aicalso  exempted  fnan  wnriBf  dHrfbi  rf^' 
seer.     It  has  also  been  aid  tint 
are  only  occasional  lendcnta  m  % 
not  to  be  apipointed;  mmI  It 
abwmtces,  or  persons  wbodonMieMditkkM.  i 
bold  land  in  the  pariah.  emnuA  bt  dnn^ 
appointment  must  be  under  the  haada  mim 
of  two  justices,  punuant  to  the  dirrcttM  i 
Slat  43  Lliz.  c.  -2.  and.  ll» 
made  by  the   tes^ions   tioi  ..»yw 

corpoTBlion,   cuiijoinily    wiUi   i2ic    jusua  • 
county  :  but,  if  thei«  should  liavpea  to  Ik 
one  justice  in  a  county,    ( •    '  '     .Jnw 

appoint.  It  IS,  hoMevet,  C' 
tliat  the  two  justices  n—-- 
poinlnient  in  the  pre- 
not  merely  a  mini^ 
wherein  thejuiticesai 
The  justices  cann": 
overaeera  for  any  ^: 
divided  into  two  or  n 
mch  separately  main! 
an  appointment  of  iu 
at  one  meeting,  the  n<  > 
and  no  other  roagisirv 
claim  of  exemption  t'V  out  or  u 
up{>ainted,  appoint  another  in  b»  phni;  kak 
party  must  appeal  to  tlie  aeaaiono  to  ^  t 
cliarge.  It  seems  lo  be  aetlkd  ibatMi 
can  be  appointed  for  any  plwa  i 
contemplation  of  law,  a  «iU  :  •ml  i 
place  tbat  is  extrs-parodual 
notion  of  a  vill,  overseers  tam.y  ba  wffmt^  ^ 
the  purpose  of  obliging  ihr  mlabiluti  wp*^ 
vide  for  their  own  poor.  Hut  it  la  a  ntb^t* 
has  been  much  litigated  what  kind  of  ^kmi^ 
be  so  coDsiilered. 


The  justices  ought   not  lo  apiMMI  NfM* 
erseen  for  distinct  parts  of  a  P"^  *^ 
\i,   waloa  wwP 


II. 


ov 

Slat.  13  and  14  Car 

for  this  can   be  ■ ""'    by  lb* 

parish  to  rrap  <  '(  the  sti 

2.      Wl„.„  ;.  ■,.,r.  ..        ;.  ..^  dlTirM 
lowi  i  township  is  to  k*  ( 

adi--         ^        !i. 

The  appoiniineiit  cannot  b« 
court  of  king's  l»-nch  belbne  iIm  tii»r  (• 
ing  IS  expired ;  for  it  wodM  ilepri 
his  right  of  Bpi>ea1.     This  appeal 
as  well   by  the  parishioiwrs 
who  are  appointed  overseerv  dTrm 
3tJ. 

By  Stat.  49  Geo.  III.  c.   13,  aeel.  ^ 
assessed  to  the  poor  ralea,  mn^  — ■'- 
the  panah  (but  within  two  ailr 
may  be  appointed  orerMam;  tn... 
the  same  act  assistant   OTcrsMta  ic 
naied  by  tlk>  parish,  tn  vestry,  w 


ppcalmarh 
as  (rv  lb  ' 
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j^^>  *ho  shall  receive  then  j|>|K)iiitroeiil  uii- 
*^  *"<.•  tiaods  and  seal*  of  two  justices. 

^-  (h'lhtiraccountt. — It  uproviiied,  that  over- 

**"*  wiall,  withm  four  d.iyi  after  the  end  of  their 

y^^t  «A«r  other  overseeri  nominated,  malte  and 

f'W/dup  to  two  justices,  true  and  perfect  accounts 

W  »it  tuonles  by  thc;n  received,  or  rated  and  3A- 

tntd,  ajxtl  not  received  :  and  also  such  stock  as 

■1/  bts   in  theit  hands  or  in  the  handi  of  the  poor 

I  work,    sknd  of  all  oilier  Ihinsp  concerninu;  their 

lictf  i     a.rk  (1  pay  over  the  balance  to  the  succeed- 

g  o»«»-««ers.    Sui.  43  Klii.  c.  3.  seel.  2.     The 

"  "    *  i  r»s  i>Ters««rs  may,  by  distre«,  levy  the 

11^   «~>t~  ,  V  or  stock  which  shall  be  behind, 

•00   ^^  iDt  somade  ;  in  defect  of  distress, 

j(  ••«»"»;,,,  i^r   may  be  committed  to  the  common 

jpf^  **«»»il  payment  of  the  arrears;  two  justices 

}L0(1  *5»jtrimil  overieers,  who  shall   refuse  to  ac- 

^»<»*->  'iiiiil  they  make  a  true  account,  and  pay 

^y««t  \K*  balance  lu  their  hand*.  Sect.  4.     Over- 

^veO  ^b^U  not  bring  into  their  account  any  ido- 

tlt1^  lt»en  to  the  relief  of  a  poor  person,  not 

ccCBtered  in  tlie  parish  books,  as  a  person  enti- 

4WU  to  receive  collectious,  on  pain  of  £i. 

Th«  overseen  shall,  within  fourteen  days  after 
,     Oti^r  OTerMers  are  appointed,  deliver  to  such 
anccetding  overseers  a  true  and  just  account,  in 
«r)tin(,  ^irly  entered   in  a  book  or  books  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  signed  by  the  over- 
•eera ;  such  account  to  be  verified  on  oaib  before 
OM  justice,  who  shall  sign  and  attest  the  caption 
of  IM  cune  at  the  foot  of  the  account ;  and  the 
'iiamtuj  shall   deliver  over  all   Ihe  slock,  and 
My  the  balance,  remaining  in  tlieir  hand*,  lo 
B**r  successors :  these  l>ooks  of  account  to  be 
ea/pfully  preserved  in  some  public   jilace;  and 
copies  thereof  delivered,  if  required,  to  any  per- 
•on    »s4««Md-     SUI.    17   (ieu.  n.  c.  3B.  sect.  1. 
If  any  oreneer  shall  refuse  or  iieirlect  to  account 
pay  the  balance,  u  aforesaid,  two  justices 
commit  such  overseer  until  he  complies. 

Stat.  .'>0  Geo.  III.  c.  V),  in  all  cases  when 
tnch  account  is  reqiiire<l  to  be  made  under 
tf  Geo.  It.,  it  shall  be  aubmitled  by  the  churcb- 
sranlcni  andoreneers  to  two  justices  at  a  special 
■rsalont  within  the  fourteen  days,  and  such  jus- 
tices may  et.iraiae  into  the  matter  of  such  account, 
aa<l  xlnimi-iter  an  oath  lo  the  party  as  to  the 
truth  ttiereof,  and  iitay  diiallow  cnarvtes ;  which 
account  shall  be  si^e<l  by  such  justices ;  ovcr- 
•ecTs  ami  churcliwardenv,  neKlcCUiiK  or  refusini; 
to  yield  up,  submit,  or  verify,  such  acrount*,  or 
lo    deliver  over  to    their  i 

days,  any  goods,  fcc,  n-: 
•hall  be  committed  to  gam  wnn?    ' 
■ad,  upon  ne^eclmg  to  pay  over  wiii 
days  moi>ev  lo  their  hands,  it  shall  l»  ..  .    ..  :., 
distrtM  aiM  sale  of  their  ii^oods  ;  and,  in  default 
of  dWiteM,  ihall  be   committed   till   payment. 
Parties  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  quarter  srssions, 
•ect.  ],  3. — Saving  the  riKhts  of  magi«traies  of 
«erpo(«tioos,  sect.  4.    This  act  not  to  eslend  to 
plaoiB  tiempted  fmm  arcnuntint;  under  former 
meU,  taei.6.    The  '  <  Utter  act 

■mnota  submiiuii''  m  it  Geo. 

IL,  but  are  cumulativ,- ,  am],  ii  iiic  oveneer  re- 
fese  to  deliver  in  such  accounts  to  hit  (oeoesaor 
within  fourteen  dayi,  he  mair  be  committed  by 
two  justices  far  that  refusaL 


6yi 


^ 


'I'lie  i>«s>iuus,  upon  aa  appeal  a«^insl  the  al 
lowaiice  of  overMan'  accounts,  may,  if  they  see 
reason,  disallow  of  the  nccouuts,  and  order  the 
overseers  lo  pay  over  such  balances  a>  tht  y  shall 
adjudge  to  U;  due  to  llie  parish  ;  but,  if  lliay  re- 
fuse so  to  do,  the  sessions  cannot  cuminii,'  but 
miiit  levy  the  arrears  pursuant  in  il...  .Kr..,iion 
of  the  st.il.  43  Kill.  c.  2,  seel.  4.  «e.v- 

sions  may,  ufion  an  appeal,  set  a- 1  nved 

account,  and  order  a  rc-examinalion  of  the  ac- 
count by  two  justices;  but  the  accounts  must  be 
|>re>'iously  allowed  by  two  justices^  or  the  ses- 
sions <»nnol  receive  an  appeal. 

It  has  been  heretofore  doubted  how  far  over- 
seers who  have  laid  out  their  money  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  were  lo  be  reimbursed 
ader  ihey  were  out  of  office.  By  st^t.  41  (.ieo. 
III.  (U.  K.'i  c.  23,  sect.  9,  sufteedin^  church- 
wardens and  overseers  are  emi>oweri.d  lo  reim- 
burse to  their  predecessors  in  office  any  money 
ex  peuded  for  relief  of  the  poor,  while  ihcrc  » as 
no  rate,  or  during  an  appeal :  and  the  quarter 
aeasions,  on  applicatioo,  shall  make  an  order 
for  that  purpose. 

3.  If  any  action  of  trttpaa  or  other  tuil  be 
brought  against  any  person  taking  a  distms, 
making  of  any  sale,  or  any  other  thing  dune  by 
authority  of  the  act,  they  may  plead  that  it  was 
done  by  virtue  of  the  act ;  and  if  a  verdict  be 
for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaiouff  be  ninisuited 
after  appearance,  the  dtfendaiil  shall  recover 
treble  damages  and  costs.  Stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  3, 
sect.  19. 

When  any  distress  shall  be  made  for  a  poor's- 
rate,  the  di.stress  itself  shall  not  be  deemed  un- 
lawful, nor  the  parlies  nmking  il  deemed  tres- 
passers, on  account  of  any  defect  or  want  of 
form  in  the  warrant  for  tlie  appoinltncnt  of 
such  overseers ;  or  in  tlie  rale  of  assessment ; 
or  in  the  warrant  of  distress  thereon;  nor  shall 
the  party  distraining  he  di-emed  a  trespasser  ab 
initio,  on  account  of  any  »ubse<|ueiil  irrecula- 
rity ;  but  the  parties  injured  nay  have  their  ac- 
tion of  trespass,  on  the  case,  al  their  election  ; 
and,  if  the  plaintiffs  recovri,  thuv  shall  lii»e  full 
coats;  provided  iin^mh  (ilaintifTs  shall  have  any 
aotitm  for  such  \ .  if  lender  of  amenils 

haa  been  madi  nun  brougfat.    SiaL  17 

Geo.  II.  c.  38.  sect.  B. 

Churchwardens  and  ovenatrs  shall  meet  toge- 
ther ut  lua^i  once  a  month  in  the  church,  upon  a 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  afler  divine  service,  to 
consider  of  buhlness  rMp*cung  tba  poor ;  upon 
pain  of  forfeiting  aOi.  Mr  ctraiy  naglecl.    Stat. 

r  Other  officer  of  any  parish) 
^i^;i^:.  .^luie  lo  obey  and  perform  the 
several  onlen  and  direciMtu  ta  the  statute  par- 
ticularised, or  aiiy  of  them,  if  no  penalty  is  spe- 
cifically provided,  he  shall  forfeit,  not  ctceollng 
£:>,  nor  lest  than  2na.  Sui.  17  Geo.  tl.  c.  3U, 
sect  t4. 

Overseers  also  may  !>e  iiidicl«<i  for  ri'fiiung  lo 
accept  uf  and  undertake  Ihe  office,  or 
iitg  lo  make  a  rate  lo  mmbutx  coi< 
tlse  app"         '  '    vagnuitt,  under   <u-     i  T 

Geo.  it  I  :    or  for  refuting  lo  ac- 

count, wu,„i,  xi,v  \  in*  (imit<-d,  for  ika  raonw* 
t.Kpy  have  rncfived  foe  ik*  r«livf  of  thr  poor;  or 
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fbr  not  relieving  the  poor;  or  for  relieving  them 
unnecessarily ;  or  for  disobeying  a  legal  order 
of  justices ;  or  for  not  receiving  a  pauper  when 
sent  to  their  parish  under  an  order  of  removal ; 
or  for  cruelty  in  the  removal  of  poor  women 
with  child  :  so  also  the  court  will  grant  an  infor- 
mation against  an  overseer  for  fraudulently  con- 
triving to  remove  a  poor  person  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish ; 
or  for  contriving  to  marry  a  pauper,  or  for  giving 
a  man  money  to  marry  a  woman  who  was  with 
child,  ID  order  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  a 
burden  to  the  parish;  but  the  court  will  not 
grant  an  information  against  an  overseer  for 
jtnaking  an  alteration  in  a  poor's-rate,  after  it  had 
been  allowed  by  two  justices,  if  the  alteration 
appear  to  have  been  made  with  approbation  of 
the  justices.  Nor  can  an  overseer  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  absenting  himself  from  the  monthly 
meetings  appointed  by  stat.  43  Elix.  c.  2,  until 
he  has  had  personal  notice  of  hu  appointment ; 
and  if  he  be  appointed,  under  stats.  13  and  14 
Car.  II.  c.  12,  an  overseer  in  an  extra-parochial 
place,  he  is  not  liable  to  this  penalty. 

Op  Poor  Rates. 

1.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  shall  take  order,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  consent  of  two  justices,  to  raise, 
weekly  or  otherwise  (by  taxation  of  every  inha- 
bitant, parson,  vicar,  and  every  other  occupier  of 
lands,  houses,  tithes  impropriate,  propnations 
of  tithes,  coal-mines,  or  saleable  underwood  in 
the  parish,  in  such  competent  sums  as  they  shall 
thinlc  fit):  1.  A  su65eient  stock  of  materials  to 
set  the  poor  on  work.  2.  Competent  sums  of 
money  to  relieve  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind, 
and  indigent.  3.  To  put  out  poor  children  ap- 
prentices. And,  4,  For  doing  and  executing  all 
other  things  concerning  the  premises,  as  to  the 
overseers  shall  seem  convenient.  Stat.  43  Eliz. 
c.  2,  sect.  1 . — The  mayors,  or  other  head  officers 
of  corporations,  shall  have  the  same  authority 
within  th^ir  respective  jurisdictions,  both  in  and 
out  of  sessions,  as  is  given  to  county  justices ; 
and  every  alderman  of  London,  within  bis  ward. 
Sect.  8.  At  this  latter  clause  restrains  the  ma- 
|[istcates  and  justices  to  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions,  the  justices  for  a  county  cannot 
allow  a  rate  made  by  the  overseer  of  a  borough. 
2  Const.  62. 

The  justices  of  the  counties,  in  which  separate 
overseers  shall  be  appointed  for  particular  town- 
ships and  villages,  shall  have  the  like  authority 
to  raise  and  levy  monies,  and  to  do  and  execute 
«veiy  thing  in  such  townships  and  villages,  as  is 
given  them  in  any  parish  where  the  overseers  are 
appointed,  under  stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  2 ;  stat.  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  sect.  22.  The  justices 
and  parish  officers  of  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  as 
of  the  precinct  of  the  cathedral  church,  at  Nor- 
wich, may,  therefore,  be  compelled,  by  a  manda- 
mus, to  make  a  rate. 

Public  notice  in  the  church  shall  be  given,  by 
the  overseers,  of  every  poor's-rate  allowed  by 
the  justices,  the  next  Sunday  after  such  allow- 
ance ;  and  no  'ate  shall  be  valid,  to  collect  and 
raise  the  same,  unless  such  notice  shall  have 
i>e«i  friven.    Stat.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  seel.  1.    In 


trespass,  on  a  distress  for  BOo-fiaymeBl  ofi 
poor's-iate,  the  publication  of  the  rate  most  Ik 
proved. 

The  overseers  shall  permit  the  inhabitants  ef 
the  parish,  &«.,  to  inspect  every  sudi  late  at  ill 
seasonable  times,  paying  U.;  and  shall  giveo»- 
pies  at  the  rate  of  6d.  fbr  every  twenly-(b« 
names;  or,  on  refusal  or  neglect,  forfeit £20. 
True  copies  of  all  poor's-nOes  shall  also  be  o- 
tered  in  a  book,  within  fourteen  days  after  tie 
determination  of  all  appeals ;  to  be  attested  I; 
the  overseers,  and  kept  for  pablic  penml,  uode 
penalty  of  from  £5  to  20t.  where  no  other  |»- 
nalty  is  provided.  Stat.  17  Geo.  II.  c38, 
sects.  13,  14.  Overseers,  where  there  are  m 
churchwardens,  may  do,  perform,  and  execol^ 
and  shall  be  liable  as  to  all  matters  relating  io 
the  poor,  sect.  15.  The  rate  which  the  chuck- 
wardens  and  overseers  are,  by  these  statatn, 
authorised  to  make,  must  be  assessed  only  ca  it 
visible  property,  both  real  azid  penonal,  wUt 
the  occupier  or  owner  may  have  within  the  ps- 
rish ;  and  not  according  to  the  amount  of  it 
property  which  a  person,  rated  as  an  inhabilM, 
may  have  out  of  the  parish.  The  geoeral  nie 
seems  to  be  that  every  spe^es  of  profieq, 
lying  within  the  parish,  which  has  an  accapia, 
and  from  which  an  annual  profit  arise),  is  alt 
able. 

2.  The  time  for  which  a  poor's  rate  ougki* 
be  made  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretioa  oi 
the  overseers.  The  statute  of  43  Elii.  c.  t 
says,  'weekly  or  otherwise.'  In  one  case,  it  ii 
said,  that  it  ought  to  be  monthly,  becmethc 
possessors  are  to  pay,  and  possessions  fir«{nenllv 
change;  this  rule  is  confirmed  by  Bunov, hi 
denied  by  Bott,  who  states  a  dictum  of  kri 
Mansfield,  that  a  poor's-rate  might  as  well  b* 
made  for  three  months  as  for  one  month ;  av* 
Holt,  chief  justice,  assigned  as  a  leaaon  atgar 
making  poor's  rates  quarterly,  that  by  this  imh' 
a  man  cannot  move  in  the  middle  of  the  tfiam 
but  he  must  be  twice  charged.  The  legislttaL 
however,  has  provided  against  this  by  saMe 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  38,  sect.  13,  which  enacts,  'Ite 
when  any  person  shall  come  into,  or  oeEi]^ 
any  premises,  from  which  any  person  aocMH 
shall  be  removed,  or  which  at  the  timeof  nutiif 
the  rate  were  empty,  every  person,  so  remoiaf 
or  coming  in,  shall  pay  the  rale,  in  pioponaa 
to  their  respective  occupations.' 

3.  The  purpcuet  also  for  which  a  poor's-Mt  a 
made  must  be  conformable  to  the  diiediaB  «l 
the  statute  43  Eliz.  c  2  ;  and  therefore  a  alt 
cannot  be  made  to  reimbnne  former  ovencA 
for  monies  expended  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  at 
to  defray  law  charges;  for  an  oveneer  it  Mt 
bound  to  la^  out  the  money  until  he  has  it;  h* 
if  the  monies,  on  any  rate  made  by  pieecdiif 
overseers,  be  not  raised  at  the  ezpiratioD  titim 
offices,  the  successors  may,  by  statute  17  G«b.IL 
c.  38,  sect.  11,  raise  it  and  reimbuise  them.  Bi 
suu.  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  sect.  18,  a  rate  aw 
also  be  made  for  reimbursing  constables  sot 
monies  as  they  shall  have  expended  in  relieviat 
the  poor,  in  conveying  them  with  passes;  foi  a 
carrying  rogues,  va^^nds,  and  sturdy  beg^k 
to  houses  of  correction. 

The  rate  must  be  made  in  equal  prapoitM^ 
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an  all  tlx  persons  assessed,  nccortlinfr  to  thrir 

clive  |)ro})«'rtip< ;    ami,  iliertlbri;,  n  puuiul 

on   tliv  tent  of  lands  and  lioiiseM,  and  tlie 

uni  of  iliK  interest  of  personal  |)ro|>erty.  ii 

lu  be  the  most  fair  and  reasonable  asseii- 

ht ;  bnl  lliii  i9  denied  to  be  llie  rule;  for  tlie 

BtnstAnces  of  a  man  of  landed  property  may 

U  in  i>roportioo  as  his  famdv  is   large   or 

ill,  and   personal  property  is  in  a  continual 

!  uf  Huctuaiion  ;  and,  theiefore,  neither  rent 

r  iuid  tiix  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  mak- 

of  a  rate ;    but  llie  overseers,  taking  iheir 

fcmier  assessments  as  their  best  guide,  are  to 
aportion   rales  according  to  their  best  direc- 
aiid,  if  they  make  it  unequal,  the  sessions 
ppeal  will  correct  it ;  for  the  sessions  are  the 
uXe  judges  of  the  proportion  and  equality 
rate.     A  poor's-rate   made  upon    three- 
Iths  of  the  yearly  value  of  land,   and   upon 
I  moiety  of  the  yearly  value  of  houses,  is  not 
j)rotK>rlionale  or  unequal.     A  rale  made  on 
l-lutif  of  the  full  yearly  value  or  net  rent  of 
and  taking  one-twentieth  port  of  all  stock, 
e,  and  money  out  at  interest,  valu- 
inteteit  of  such  twentieth  part  at  four 
<eenL  and  then  rating  one  moiety  of  such 
I  port,  varying  the  proportion  as  circum- 
(^Rquire  (for  the  overseers  cannot  make  a 
r  rate),  is  a  good  and  equal  rate.     A  rate 
'  houses,  at  one  penny  in  the  pound, 
ng  any  distinction    between    farm 
Mix-s  and  cottages,  althougli  they  had 
brc  lalcd  in  ditferent  proportions,  is  not 
rale ;  for  whether  houses  are  to  be 
'to  the  poor  in  a  ditferent  proportion   from 
I  miut  depend  on  local  circumstances.     But 
equalities  and  proportions,  the  sessions 
I  nlunialely  to  judge.     The  appeal   to   the 
may,  by  43   Etii.  c.  2,    secL  4,    be 
r  general    quarter    sessions;    but   by  17 
II.  c.  38,  .lect.  4,  it  must  be  on  reason- 
I  notice  given  to  the  next  sessions,  general  or 

^pon  all  appeals  from  rates,  the  session  may, 

17  Geo.  11.  c.  38,  amend  the  rate,  wilh- 

altering    it   with  respect  to  other   persons. 

I  an  appeal  from  the  whole  rate,  if  it  shall 

lind  oecessarr,  the  sessions  may,  in  their 

tkio,  quash  the  rate,  and  direct  the  over- 

to  make  a  new  equal  rate.     The  sessions 

I  strike  out  the  name  of  a  person  from  the 

ft  rate ;    so  if  the  name  of  any  person  be 

llicil,  the  seisloD  must  quash  the  rate,  and 

t  amend  it  by  inserting  his  name.     But  it 

I  aKrced  that,  where  a  person  is  overcharged 

^  poorVnile,  the  sessions  may  relieve  him,  on 

il,  by  letseniog  the  sum  assessed  on  him. 

fi>hion«r  who  is  liable  to  be  rated,  but  who 

;  b  not  rated,  is  a  com[>etent  witness  to 

I  that  the  person,  whose  name  is  omitted,  is 

I  to  be  rated.     The  justices  in  session  shall 

I  defects  of  fomi  in  appeals  to  be  amended 

at  costs;  and  by  stal.  41  tieo.  HI-  (U.K.) 

|3.     For  llie   better  collection  of  the  poor's- 

,  il  is  enactetl  that  on  appeal  from  any  jKxir- 

I  ibe  quarter  sessions  may  amend  it  niihnut 

hmg  It. 

^  ■  poor-rate  be  legal  on  the  bc«  of  it,  though 
to  be  made  for  illegal  purposes,  the 
Vot.  XVII. 


court  will  not  qitasli  the  rate ;  but  will  leave  tite 
|>nrlii'<.  »)(xrieved  to  appeal  against  the  allow- 
ance of  llie  overseer's  accounts.  An  :ip|>eal 
ill  London  or  Middlesex  niu:>t,  hi  In  all  oilier 
counties,  be  made  to  tlie  next  pruclltHlile  general 
quarter  sessions:  the  stut.  17  (>eo.  11.,  in  its 
terms,  gives  the  appe.il  to  the  next  general  or 
quarter  sessions.   13  East's  Hep.  63'2. 

4.  The  present,  as  well  as  the  sulisequent 
overseers  may,  by  wurraot  from  two  juslicc<, 
levy  the  sums  of  money  asses.scd  for  the  [wor's- 
rales,  and  all  arrears  thereof,  of  every  one  that 
shall  refiise  to  contribute  according  as  they  sh;dl 
be  assessed,  by  dislrcu  and  tale  of  iJie  oflender's 
goods,  rendering  tlie  party  the  overplus  ;  and,  in 
defect  of  such  distress,  two  justices  may  commit 
the  defaulter  till  payment.  Stnt.  43  Kliz.  c.  ?, 
sect.  4.  The  goods  of  any  person  assessed  Amy 
be  distrained,  not  only  in  the  place  for  which  the 
as.sessment  is  made,  but  in  any  other  place  « ilhin 
the  same  county  or  precinct ;  and  if  siidicient 
distress  cannot  be  found  there,  on  oath  before  a 
justice  of  any  other  county  or  precinct,  good<  in 
such  other  county  or  precinct  may  be  distrained. 
Stat.  17  (jeo.  II.  c.  38,  sect.  7. 

Justices  granting  distress-warrants  shall  therein 
order  tlie  goods  distrained  to  be  sold  within  a 
certain  time  limited  in  the  said  warrant,  no)  less 
than  four  nor  more  ihan  eight  days  ;  unle^  the 
penally  and  charges  of  distress  Imj  sooner  paid. 
Stat.  27  (ieo.  II.  c.  20.  sect.  1. 

Justices  may  act  in  all  matters  relating;  to  the 
poor  laws,  notwithstanding  tliey  are  rated  to  or 
chargeable  with  taxes  or  rates,  within  the  |<ari!ih 
or  pl.ice  afl'ected  by  die  acts  of  such  ju.siires. 
Stat.  16  Ceo.  II.  c.  18,  sect.  I.  And  a  rate  may 
be  distrained  for  before  the  time  for  which  thr 
rale  is  made  is  expired ;  but,  if  the  laudlonl  of 
the  premises  tender  the  rate,  the  overseers  are 
bound  to  receive  it,  although  the  tenant  is  not 
rated  ;  and,  if  they  make  an  excessive  disli«ss, 
they  are  liable  lo  a  special  action  on  the  case. 
The  granting  of  sucn  warrant  of  distress  is  a 
judicial,  not  ministerial  act :  and  the  miii^ntralci 
ought  lirst  to  summon  the  parly  and  hear  what 
lie  has  to  say.     7  Term  Ilep.  K.  U.  270. 

Parishes  may  even  be  rated  in  aid  ;  for,  by  the 
said  Stat.  43  Elii.  c.  2,  if  the  justices  perceive 
tliat  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  are  not  able 
to  levy,  among  themselves,  sufficient  sums  of 
money  for  the  pur|>oses  of  the  act,  the  yald  two 
justices  may  rate  any  other  (inhabitants)  of  other 
parishes,  or  out  of  any  \ai\i\i  wiihin  the  hun- 
dred where  ihe  said  parish  is,  to  pay  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  to  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers of  Ihe  poor  parish  as  the  n-iid  jiisticrs 
shall  think  fil :  and  if  such  parish,  so  r.ite<l,  ii 
not  able  lo  (wy  the  turn  assesses],  tln;n  Ihe  ses- 
sions may  rate  any  other  inhuhitanis  of  other 
parishes,  in  or  out  of  any  parish  within  tlie 
county,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  sect.  3. 
Tlie  two  justices  or  the  »ev.ioiis  as  the  case  may 
hap|ien  to  l>e.  aic,  und*r  this  c\»tt  of  Ihe  act,  lo 
order  the  quanliiin  of  money  which  thrv  think 
ought  lu  lie  rinsed  in  aid  of  the  jioorof  the 
parish  ;  but  the  overMors  must  make  the  rale  on 
llio«o  who  are  lo  pay  it. 

.\n  Older  foe  taxini;  one  parish  In  aid  of  ano- 
ther, under  the  said  art  43  fclii.  was  held  ■/.riiti, 
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althousli  tlie  <wo  pnrislies  were,  by  act  of  par- 
liamenl,  incoqioratefl  with  olliers,  for  mainle- 
nnnce  of  the  uoor:  there  being  a  special  proviso 
that  nothing  snould  extend  to  repeal  the  powers 
of  43  Kliz.  SIS  to  taxing  parishes  in  aid  of  others. 
2  least's  Hep.  417. 

Op  the  Mamaceuent  axo  Relief  of  the 
Poor. 
Oreneers  are  to  set  to  -work  all  such  children 
whose    parents    shall  not   be    thought   able   to 
maintain  them ;    and  all   such  persons,  man'ie<l 
or  unmarried,  who  have  no  means  to  maintain 
themselves,  and  use  no  ordinary  and  daily  trade 
to  get  their  living  by ;  to  relieve,  as  has  been 
[already  noticed,  the  lame,  impotent,  old,  blind, 
land  such  other  among  them,  being  poor  and  not 
Ikble   to   work ;   and   to  put  out  poor  children 
{apprentices.     Stat.  43  Eliz.  c.  3,  sect.  1;   and 
llhe  justices,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  send  to 
[the  house  of  correction,  or  common  gaol,  such 
Fpoor  persons  a.s  shall  not  employ  themselves  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  direction  of  the  overseers,  sect.  4, 
— ^The  majority  of  the  church -wardens  and  over- 
seers, by  leave  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whereof 
any  waste  or  common  within  the  parish  shall 
be  parcel,  and  by  order  of  sessions,  may  build 
on  such  waste  or  common,  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,  convenient  houses  for  the  impotent  poor, 
sect.    5.     The  overseers,   with   tlie   consent  of 
two  justices,  may  set  up  any  trade  or  manufactory 
for  the  employment  and  relief  of  the  poor.  Stat. 
,  3  Car.  I.  c.  4,  sect.  22. 

The  sessions  may  set  poor  prisoners  on  work, 
[and  expend  the  profit  arising  from  their  labor 
1  towards  their  relief;  but  no  parish  shall  be  rated 
[above  6d.  a  week  oo  this  account.  Stat.  19 
I'Car.  II.  c.  4.  Other  provisions  are  also  made 
[  by  the  same  statute  for  the  relief  and  removal 
'  of  sick  prisoners. 

There  shall  be  kept  in  every  parish,  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish,  a  hook  or  books  wherein 
the  name  of  all  sueli  |>ersons  who  do  or  may  re- 
ceive collection  ahull  be  registered,  with  the  day 
and  year  when  they  were  first  admitted  to  have 
[  relief,  and  the  occasion  which  brought  them 
tinder  that  necessity.  Yearly,  in  Easter  neek, 
I  or  as  often  as  it  shall  be  thought  convenient,  the 
'  parishioners  of  every  parish  shall  meet  in  vestry, 
before  whom  the  said  book  shall  be  produced  ; 
and  all  persons  receiving  collections  shall  be 
'  called  over,  and  the  reasons  of  their  taking  relief 
examined,  and  a  new  list  made  and  entered  as 
sliall  be  thought  lit,  to  receive  collection ;  and 
no  other  person  shall  be  allowed  lo  have  or  re- 
ceive parish  collection,  but  by  authority  under 
the  hand  of  a  justice  re.siding  in  the  parish,  or,  if 
none  be  there  dwelling,  m  the  parts  near  or  next 
adjoining,  or  by  order  of  quarter  session!^  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  |)estilenlial  diseases,  and  then 
only  such  families  as  are  inrected.  Stat.  3  and 
4  VV.&M.  c.  II,  sect.  11. 

No  justice  shall  order  relief  lo  any  poor  per- 
son, until  oath  bo  made  before  him  of  some  mat- 
ter which  he  shall  judge  a  reasonable  cause  or 
ground  for  having  such  relief,  and  that  the  same 
person  had  applied  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and 
was  refused :  and  until  such  justice  has  sutn- 
Di'jncd  two  of  the  over>eers  to  show  laiisp  "liy 


such  relief  should  not  be  given.  Stat.  9  (;««l  L 
c.  7,  sect.  I. — ^The  pemoii,  whom  llir  JTnt'ia 
shall  order  lo  l>e  rclictol,  shall  l»e  entercl  ci  ih 
books,  as  a  person  cntillcil  lo  receive  coIIpcikni. 
as  long  astlie  cause  of  such  relief  conliimn,  tai 
no  longer,  sect.  2. 

For  the  greater  esse  of  i>arishes,  tlie  chvt^ 
wardens  and  overseers,  or  the  m.-»jor  part  at  ibi^ 
witli  Oie  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  j^ 
rishioners,  may  purchase  hoiises,  ot  <o— i 
with  persons  for  the  maintcmance 
and  such  persons  shall  have  ibe 
work  and  labor;  and  when  any  panik 
too  small  to  purchase  or  hire  such 
two  or  more  such  parishes,  with  the 
the  majonty  of  uieir  respective 
may  unite  in  purchasing  or  hiring  (uch  fegar 
but,  by  45  Geo.  III.  c.  54,  no  contract  far  M»- 
taining  the  poor  shall  be  valid,  unleas  th*  ■» 
tractor  resides  in  the  parish  where  the  pa«  m 
to  be  maintained,  and  security  is  gi*CB  fN<» 
due  performance  of  the  contract. 

The  seventh  section  of  9  Ceo.  L  c  4  kl^ 
pealed,  with  respect  to  any  parish,  liii>iiilM|i, ■ 
place,  wluch  shall  adopt  the  prorisioos  cmaaal 
ID  Stat.  22  Geo.  III.  c.  83  U-xpUineJ  bj  « 
33  Geo.  HI.  c.  35),  for  the  estabttiKcnat  W 
houses  of  industry,  and  incorporatad  aa(iM% 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  TW  ad^ 
down  many  excellent  regulations  for  the  fclAi 
ing  the  wholesome  purficse  of  protectme  aria- 
lieving  the  poor ;  by  appointing  guardnai*  tf  •> 
poor,  and  governors  and  risiton  of  tW  |a» 
houses  ;  under  restrictions,  which,  if  tdcfti. 
would  probably  remedy  many  evibt  ao«  M»*^ 
ant  on  the  poor  laws.  By  slat.  49  &■-  Id 
c.  124,  sect.  5,  two  justices  in  Petty  san» 
may  direct  the  regulations  of  22  Geo.  UI- 1  >^ 
to  be  executed  in  any  parishes  wiibin  iliet  An- 
sions,  as  fully  as  in  tliose  incorpoiatol  t^  tb 
act. 

Paupers  refiising  to  work,  or  getrinc  irmiLm 
otherwise  misbehaving,  may  be  comnudri  ■ 
the  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  ami  k<|AtflKi 
labor,  not  exceeding  twenty-one  days  ■■^  ^~ 
Peraons  having  the  management  of  tliia|a»w 
to  be  concerned  in  contracts,  on  penalty  of  £t*. 
sect.  6. 

By  staL  54  Geo.  III.  c.  1 70,  sect.  7,  a* ■■». 
governor,,  or  person  luperinteudtog  houm  ia 
the  reception  of  poor  persons,  or  thoifca^ 
dens,  overseers,  or  any  other  persoa  faav«^te 
management  of  the  poor,  shall  pUDttti  c«pMA| 
any  adult  person  under  his  carev  far  tKf  H^ 
haviour,  nor  confine  any  such  penoo  k^^A* 
twenty-four  hours,  or  till  they  caa  ba  Moiqi' 
before  a  magistrate 

By  Stat.  55  Geo.  Ill  •-  i  tr  ttcticM  mm* 
rect  a  relief,  under  31'  •  .  23,  la  ha  |rt 

to  such  persons,  duniu  '■■«  at  Aa 

shall  ihink  jiroper,  not  cx^-fttitm;  thnc 
with  power  to  make  any  furthet   <->r<lpr 
time  not  excceifins  six  innn  • 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  sb.: 
Sums  ordered  lo  be  panl  for  any  loit^ut  M 
a  month,  shall  not  pxcmiI  3«.  a  wank  tm 
person,  or  tlirec--fourtlL«  of  the  arm 
v\\  en»e  p:ii<l  by  ih«  parish,  oo  which 
sli.ill  1m''  iiiaili'  fur  ili«  ntainienanca  of 
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ihe  workhouse,  iect.  4.  .luslices  of  peace, 
kysicianj,  apothecaries,  or  clergymen  au- 
d  by  them,  may  visit  ynrish  workliouse* ; 
ro  justices  may  make  order  for  relieving: 
k  poor  therein.  Sut.  .10.  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
Ive  tensions,  as  well  ai  the  single  justice, 
lake  original  orders   for  the  relief  of  the 

aM.  50  Geo.  III.  c.  139,  for  repealing 

I  provisions  in  local  acts  for  the  mainte- 
mnd  manaueroent  of  the  poor ;  after  recil- 

II  divert  local  acts  had  po-ssed,  rontainiug 
lents  relative  to  the  maintenance  and  re^- 
of  the  poor,  varying  the  general  law  with 
t  to  particular  parishes,  &c.,  it  is  enacted 
II  enactmrnls  and  provisions  in  any  act 
I  sir.ee  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
t  I.|  of  the  following  nature,  should  be  re- 

:    vij.  whereby   any   poor   persons,   not 

Eapplyini;  for,  and  receiving  relief,  are 
able  to  go  or  remain  in  any  house  of  in- 
f  or  workhouse ;  or  may  be  kept  therein, 
(  discretion  of  the  governors  or  overseers, 
tit'  they  arc  capable  of  maintaining  ihem- 
,  or  until  the  charges  of  the  pari.sh  in  the 
bnnce  of  them  or  their  families  shall  be 
ifwd  ;  or  whereby  poor  children  are  ren- 
Iiable  to  lie  apprenticed  to  the  governor, 
rf  any   workhouse,  &c.;    or  whereby   any 

I,  Ire,  at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  mites 
Ihe  workhouse,  &c.,  may  become  contribu- 
Ureto ;  or  whereby  governors,  Sec,  of  any 
fcttue,  he,  are  empowered  to  hire  out  the 
at  M\  age,  or  to  contract  with  any  person 
t  proAt  of  the  labor  of  such  poor. — And, 
I  Kime  act,  it  i.i  enacted  that  it  !ihall  not 
*rfiil  for  any  governor,  director,  guardian, 
fttcT  of  any  house  of  industry  or  workhouse, 
y  pretence,  to  chain,  or  confine  by  chains  or 
Hes,  any  poor  person  of  sane  miml. 
btia-men  and  their  substitutes  are  relieved 
ling  to  the  provioioiis  of  the  several  milithi 
lod  other  acts  of  parliament,  vu.  stats.  i9 
III.  c.  72  ;  33  Geo.  III.  c  B,  sect  1  ;  34 
III.  c.  47;  and  particularly  stal.  35  Geo. 
!.  Bl  ;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  Mat.  2,  c.  .V 

I  fiithcr  and  grandfather,  and  the  mother 
|r»r«lnioilief,  and  the  children,  of  <?verY 
old,  blind,  lame,  and  impotent  perraii,  or 
person  not  able  to  work,  being  of  suffl- 
ability,  shall,  at  Ihdr  own  ehargn,  relieve 
tainlain  every  such  poor  person,  at  the  rate 
■Mm*  in  M«sions  shall  assess,  on  pain  of  30i. 
mih.  Sut.  43  Elii.  c.  a,  sect.  7.— The 
lies  levied,  for  disobeying  such  or<ler  of 
letunre,  sliall  go  to  the  relief  of  tlie  poor, 

II.  The  justices  of  th«  county  or  place  in 
I  ihr  nrh  relation,  and  lift  wIhmc  tlie  poor 
Bn,  dMi'lls.  have  alone  authority  to  make 
order,  and  to  asscsa  the  rale  of  mainten- 

hjMatute  extends  only  to  natural  niationi, 
■lijb  relation*  in  law  ;  and  if  <e«ois  iha*. 
Bft  of  one  relation,  anotber  may  be  com- 
I  to  relieve  the  pauper;  as  in  the  ca-c  I'f 
(father,  father,  and  child  ;  tlie  father  iH-intj 
able  of  maintaining  the  child,  the  grnnil- 
{  may  be  coinpelletl,  if  of  ^ulhctent  ability  ; 
ifore  a  man  is  not  obligrd  to  ■luuiiiuiii 


liH  son's  wife,  nor  hi;  wife's  notlici,  nor  Ins 
wife's  child  by  n former  husband.  And  it  seems 
to  be  now  settled,  that  it  makes  no  ditfrfencp, 
whether  llic  wife  be  alive  or  dead  at  the  time 
her  poor  relations  require  relief,  contrary  to 
some  former  determinations  on  this  subject.  It 
a  said,  aUo,  that  a  wife  cannot  be  ordered  to 
maintain  her  grandchild,  nor  the  husband  of  a 
grandmotjier  to  maintain  her  grandchild  ;  but  if 
an  order  of  maintenance  be  made  on  a  grarHJ- 
mother,  and  she  afterwards  marries,  the  husband 
shall  be  liable  (during  her  lifej  to  the  main- 
tenance. 

By  II  and  12  W.  III.  c.  4  the  Protestant 
children  of  Popish  parents  may  obtain  relief  by 
application  to  the  court  of  chancery  ;  and  by 
Stat.  1.  Ann,  c.  30,  the  same  is  enacted  with 
respect  to  the  Protestant  children  of  Jews. 

As  to  relieving  deserted  families. — Persons 
running  away  from  their  families,  and  leaving 
them  oa  ihe  parish,  are  declared  to  be  incoriigi- 
ble  rogues  ;  and  if  either  man  or  woman  shall 
threaten  lo  run  away,  and  leave  their  families  on 
th#  parisli,  the  same  being  |)roved  by  two  wit- 
nesses, OB  oath  before  two  justices,  they  shall  be 
sent  to  the  house  of  correclioo  or  give  security 
to  the  parish.  Stat.  7.  Jac.  I.e.  4,  sect  8.  See 
Vaorasts. 

By  59  Geo.  III.  c.  H,  sect  1—5,  panshes 
are  empowered  to  establish  select  vestries  for  the 
concerns  of  the  poor,  to  consist  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  householders  (not  more  than  twenty,  nor 
less  than  five),  eleclc<l  by  the  parishioners  at  a 
vestry,  and  then  appointed  by  the  justices  At 
sessions,  together  with  the  minister,  church- 
wardens, and  overseers ;  and  such  select  vestry 
is  authorised  to  examine  into  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  the  proper  objects  for  relief, 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  relief  to  be  given, 
and  to  eitquire  into  and  superintend  tlie  collec- 
tion and  aidministration  of  all  money  raised  bv 
poor  rates,  and  of  all  other  funds  and  money 
raised,  or  applied  by  the  parish  for  relief  of  the 
poor.  Tlie  overseer*  are  required  to  conform  to 
the  directioDt  of  the  vestry  ;  and  not  to  give  any 
relief  (except  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  under 
tlie  order  of  a  justice  of  peace),  otiier  than 
o^lered  by  the  veslry.  In  paruhes  not  having 
select  vestries,  under  this  act  all  orders  for  relief 
of  the  poor  are  to  be  made  by  two  justices, 
except  in  emergency,  for  fourteen  days  bv 
one  justice.  Hy  sect.  9  parishes  are  enabled 
to  rent  or  purchase  land  for  building  or  enlarg- 
ing workhouses  in  the  parish,  or  some  adjuiniiig 
paruh ;  to  provide  land  for  the  employment  of 
the  poor:  tne  expense  not  lo  exceiil  a  rale  of  If. 
in  the  pound  per  annum.  Hy  sect.  24,  25,  a 
summary  remedy  is  provided,  on  application  lo 
two  jusiice.s  for  obtaining  possesston  of  any 
nouses  or  lands  belonging  lo  parishes,  upon  one 
month's  notice.  Sect.  27  facilitate*  the  mode  of 
obtaining  relief,  in  cass  of  parishes  incorporated 
under  2*J  fJeo.  III.  c.  83.  By  sect  90,  fcc , 
overtecrs  are  empowered  lo  give  relief  by  way 
of  loan  ;  and  iiensinns  for  »cTvic«-»  in  the  army, 
navy.  Jic,  and  the  wage*  of  seamen  are  maJr 
avHilMlilf,  us  a  sccunty  or  indemnity  lo  tlio 
parithes  affording  relief  to  ilir  |Kirties  cntitlrd 
to  such  pensions  or  wages. 
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J3t  Sr.TTI.SlllEXT. 

Al  present  tliere  .in;  toti  inoJc]  whereby  per- 
xtnt  may  gain  a  s«lllenient ;  wliicti  entitles  them 
to  cliiim,  ami  receive  n^lief  from  the  parish  in 
which  they  are  settled,  whenever  such  relief  is 
necessary  ;  and,  if  this  happens  while  the  pauper 
resides  in  a  parish  where  he  or  she  is  not  set- 
tled, they  are  to  be  removed  to  their  place  of 
settlement :  under  the  regulations  of  the  law. 
Tliese  are,  1.  By  birth,  a^  in  the  case  of  bastards. 
2.  By  parentage  as  where  the  father  of  a  legiti- 
mate child  was  settled.  3.  By  marriage.  4. 
By  residence  of  forty  days.  5.  By  renting  a 
tenement  of  the  value  of  £lO  a  year.  G.  By 
paying  taxes  for  .such  a  tenement.  7.  By 
noldini;  a  public  annual  office.  8.  By  hiring 
and  service.  9.  By  apprenticeship.  10.  By 
residence  on  a  man's  own  estate  worth  £30. 
Into  the  minuter  distinctions  of  the  acts  of  set- 
tlement we  cannot  here  enter. 

Many  alterations  in  the  general  law  ^f  settle- 
ments havint;  been  made  by  several  local  acts,  it 
was,  by  slat.  54  (jeo.  III.  c.  170,  enacted  that 
all  enactments  contained  in  any  act  of  parlia- 
ment since  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
(Jeo.  1.,  whereby  any  alteration  is  made  in 
respect  of  gaining  or  not  gaining  a  settlement 
within  any  particular  district,  parish,  &c.,  shall 
be  repealed  ;  and  that  every  person  sliall  be 
deemed  to  have  acquired  and  acquire  a  settle- 
ment in  every  such  district  or  parish  by  any 
means  they  would  or  might  have  done  or  do,  in 
case  such  acts  had  not  been  made.  All  such 
p.-irishe9,  &c.,  are  therefore  now  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  settlement. 

By  59  Geo.  lll.c.  50,  reciting  that  many  dis- 
putes had  arisen  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
poor,  by  the  rentinj:  of  tenements,  it  is  expressly 
enacted  that  no  person  shall  acquire  a  settlement 
in  any  parish,  by  dwelling  for  forty  days  in  any 
tenement,  rented  by  such  person,  unless  such 
tenement  shall  consist  of  a  house  or  building 
within  such  parish,  being  a  separate  and  distinct 
dnelling-house,  or  building,  or  of  land  within 
the  parish,  or  of  both,  bonil  fide  hired  by  such 
person  at  £10  a-year  at  least,  for  the  term  of  one 
whole  year:  nor  unless  such  house  or  building 
shall  be  held,  and  such  land  occupied,  and  the 
rent  actually  paid  for  the  same,  for  one  whole 
year  at  least,  by  the  person  hiring  the  same  ; 
nor  unless  the  whole  of  such  land  shall  be 
■ituate  in  the  same  parish  (or  township)  as  the 
house  wherein  the  party  hiring  the  same  dwells. 

Of  the  Removal  op  the  Poob  Ciiaiiceablc, 

OR   LIKELr  TO  BECOME  ClIARGEABlE. 

By  stat.'13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  sect.  1,  upon 
complaint  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
to  one  justice  within  forty  days,  of  a  person 
coming  to  reside  on  a  tenement  under  £lO  a 
Year,  any  two  justices  of  the  division  might,  on 
nis  being  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the 
parish,  remove  such  |)crson  to  Uic  place  of  his 
last  legal  settlement.  And,  if  such  person  re- 
fused to  go,  or  returned  hack  wlitn  sent,  he 
might  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  as 
a  va)(al>ond  ;  and,  if  the  parish  othcers  uf  his 
parish  refused  to  receive  him,  they  might  be  in- 
Jictcil  for  their  default.     Tliis  provision  haJ  long 


been  conjidered  as  cruel  and  iiT.politic;  twi 
Blackstone's  Comnicnurie*,  c.  9.  and  t 
and,  by  35  Geo.  III.,  c.  101.  the  6r»t 
sequently  the  third)  section  of  tiii-  ^t.ii  i 
pealed;  the  reason  asnigned  in  i)i'   \'r'..n.'j.c  J 
the  35  Geo.  HI.  is,  that '  many  inilustni":'  .^  • 

riersons  chargeable  to  the  parish,  &.C.,  wtit- r  '■.  i 
ive,  merely  from  want  of  work  tJiere,  w  u'oii,  i. 
any  other  place  where  sufficient  employnMOl » 
to  be  had,  maintain  themselves  and  fituuln 
without  being  burdensome  to  any  pohsti ;  tii 
that  such  poor  persons  are,  for  the  moM  nil, 
compelled  to  live  in  their  own  parish,  ana  am 
permitted  to  inhabit  elsewhere,  itiidet  pn;teDa 
that  they  are  likely  to  become  clurgeable  to  Ik 
parish  where  they  go  for  employment ;  iltho^ 
their  labor  might,  in  many  in-<tance»,  b*  wj 
beneficial  to  such  parish.'  The  statute  ema, 
'  Tliat  no  poor  person  shall,  in  future,  bi  »• 
moved,  by  virtue  of  any  onler  of  tvmovat,  ha 
the  parish  or  pUce  where  such  poor  perwo  iM 
be  inhabiting,  to  their  last  settlement,  until  nA 
person  shall  have  become  actually  cluirgeiMl* 
the  parish  or  place  in  which  they  shall  nikikt. 
when  they  may  be  removed  by  two  jtutica;  ■ 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  ihc  nai  ^ 
peal,  and  with  the  same  powers,  as  oighl  1mm 
been  formerly  done  with  rcsfiect  to  ptfloa 
likely  to  become  chargeable.'  Titn  ywiam 
had  been  previously  made  as  to  ineiubMi  rf 
Friendly  Societies,  by  sUt.  33  Geo.  I1I..CM. 

f'cnsons  convicted  of  larceny  or  other  fcht*. 
rogues,  vagabonds,  idle  and  disorderly  pmoa 
and  reputed  thieves,  and  unmarried  wooeawrt 
child,  shall  be  considered  as  actually  ebangsbi* 
Stat.  35  Geo.  III.,  c.  101,  sectv  5,  6.  If  iW 
same  statute  justices  are  empowered  to  pufrni 
tlie  removal  of  sick  persons ;  the  cliarvt*  iacinid 
by  such  suspension  to  be  borne  by  die  pnA  M 
which  they  are  removable.  Sect.  2. — \aimg 
bastard,  born  during  such  suspension,  on  bMl 
of  its  mother,  shall  belong  to  the  moltNt'*  Wtt- 
mem.  Sect  3. 

By  52  Geo.  III.,  c.  160,  the  sctlltMM  rf 
pau))ers,  being  in  gaol  on  mesne  proMMy  ^ 
may  hare  relief  ordered  them  under  tte  M. 
shall  be  ascertained  by  one  justice,  «hi  Ml 
make  an  order  of  removal  to  the  pKOfia  paii 
but  which  order  shall  be  suspended  wUltf  ^ 
pauper  debtor  remains  in  prison,  mwI  lie  pn^ 
where  the  pauper  is  settled  shall  pay  tia  B' 
pen-ses.  By  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  I7«.  sKt  I* 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  or  othen  Imiv 
the  management  of  the  poor,  taay  osfllf  ay 
person  to  remove  pauper^,  ortlcrad  hj  M^ 
tiates  to  be  removed. 

Persons  who  shall  unlawfuUj  ictara  to  V 
parish  whence  they  are  legally  iwuand  dbl 
be  deemed  idle  and  disordetiji  pwsoas  arf 
may  be  committed  to  the  hoase  of  camdaafc 
one  month.  Stat.  17  Geo.  II.  c  S,  SmTs> 
GRANTS  It  seems  that  nejirly  all  the  4«*«nifr 
tions.  OS  to  orders  for  removal  ■>f  persons  hktf 
to  liecome  charKeabIc,  now  apply,  nutata  ■» 
tandis,  as  to  tlie  rcmovAl  of  Ukmc  wha  «•» 
tually  so. 

The  first  step  whicli    '  -1i  ulCcertsRC 

take,  in  order  to  prncn  vni  uf  a  |*<^ 

chargeable  to  their  |mii>:',   ■.•   lo   -nirfrr  i  lt^ 
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plmint  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  accompanied  with 
Mateaicnt  that  the  jiauper  had  heen  examined  : 
■eeii  DM,  'lowe'er,  state  that  the  examinaliOD 
oo  oath  ;  but  ouc;ht  to  show  that  the  pauper 
Mimmoned  and  heard  ;  but  even  this  is  not, 
all  ca.'tes,  absolutely  necessary.  Theexamma- 
niu)l  be  taken  before  two  justices,  and  it 
tt  l>e  by  the  same  two  justices  who  signed 
onler  ;  and  tlierefore  an  order  staling  it,  in 
vJtemaiire,  to  have  been  taken  'before  us  or 
of  us,'  IS  bad.  The  two  justices  also  must 
Ar  order  in  the  presence  of  each  other ;  and 
justices  of  one  county  cannot  make  an  order 
reiDoval  on  an  exammation  taken  and  trans- 
to  them  by  justices  of  another  county, 
;h  such  examination  he  verified  by  oath. 
ler  signed  by  two  justices  separately,  and 
(tifferent  counties,  is  not  void,  but  only  roida- 
on  appeal. 
The  next  proceeding  is  the  adjudication ;  for 
order  of  removal  cannot  be  good  if  it  omit  to 
Ijudge  that  the  ner«ons  complained  of  actually 
me  chargeable  to  the  parish  complaining, 
that  they  are  last  legally  settled  in  the  parish 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  removed.  An 
ler,  removing  nurse  children  to  their  deriva- 
e  settlement,  is  good,  without  stating  the  death 
the  parent,  or  adjudging  the  place,  to  which 
removed,  to  be  ttie  settlement  of  their 
The  order  must  state  that  the  justices 
justices  of  the  peace  for,  and  not  in,  the 
tomnff  i  but  it  need  not  slate  that  they  were  of 
the  division  where  the  pauper  lives ;  and  it  is 
•ooilgh  to  name  the  county  in  the  margin  of  the 
"  r ;  for  tlie  margin  of  an  order  of  removal  is 
of  the  onler  itself :  if,  however,  two  coun- 
are  named,  and  it  state  them  to  be  justices 
the  counties  aforesaid,  it  is  bad. 

Tliat  the  i>oor  laws,  however  benevolently  de- 
Uifneti  or  humanely  administered,  have  been  the 
jrce  and  sup|K>rt  of  many  evils,  to  all  classes 
the  community,  has  been  but  too  well  estab- 
1 :  the  poorVratc  in  England  has  threatened 
I  Masons  of  agricultural  distress  to  absorb  tlie 
of  the  country,  while  the  once  indcpen- 
I  and  industfious  spirit  of  our  poor  has  been 
innumerable  instances  destroyed.  'The  land 
sast  maintain  us ' — '  VVe  are  not  to  starve  ' — 
'  Wf  are  to  live  out  of  it  as  well  as  the  rich ' — 
•  !♦  this  enough  for  bread  !' — are  observations, 
wbicb,  however  abstractedly  true,  the  poor  can 
Daly  b«  lnught  to  make  by  most  unnatural  cir- 
floweTerdifficult  may  be  the  remedy 
'  *ome  of  these  evils,  that  these  laws  press  un- 
illy,  and  therefore  ofVen  most  unfairly,  on  those 
pay  poor's  rates,  that  they  are  clogged  with 
I  cspcmive  proceedings  which  the  roost  care- 
Uui  ovcneert  cannot  avoid  sanctioning — we  allude 
|li>  the  wretched  state  of  the  law  of  settlement, 
Its  consequences — and  that  in  effect  they 
Bvt  to  a  large  extent  made  the  poor  idle  and 
■retesa.  and  the  industrious  poor,  is  not  to  ba 
frfnptited. 

Still   We  my,  with  an  able  legislator  on   the 

nliject,  we  do  not  attrtlnite  these  miiwhiefs.  which 

ave  arisen    mainly   out  of  the  43d   Klizaheth, 

its  inveniors  or  ili«  (pint  in  wjiuh   it  origi- 

Je<l — 1)11110   th«   contrary  :    tlic    support   auU 


maintenance  of  the  old,  lame,  blind,  or  im|)o- 
tent  is  conformable  to  a  duty  of  higher  inrtuencc 
than  human  inslitutiims.  But  the  constraining 
and  acting  ujwii  this  l.iw  in  an  advanced  and 
much  altered  state  of  society,  and  the  collateral 
measures  of  tliose  who  have  had  to  administer  it, 
have  evidently  introduced  much  that  is  foreign  to 
its  intention.  It  was  never  de:signed  to  give  a 
right  of  support  and  maintenance  to  those  who, 
by  the  practice  of  frugality,  sobriety  and  in- 
dustry, might  have  supported  tliemselves,  but 
who  have  become  chargeable  by  tlieir  crimn  and 
misconduct.  It  never  had  in  contemplation  that 
men  should  uiUicipale  parochial  support  as  a 
source  of  maintenance  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies,— nor  did  it  intend  to  take  away  from  the 
laboring  classes  alt  interest  and  concern  in  their 
own  well-being.  It  did  not  contemplate  the  total 
destruction  of  independence,  or  that  so  lai);e  a 
proportion  of  the  community  should  view  the 
|)res«nt  moment  as  the  sole  object  worthy  of 
their  attention.  These  are  evils  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  administration  of  that  act. 
Whilst  the  country  remained  chiefly  agricultural, 
the  progress  of  this  malady  was  slow.  Since 
we  have  become  a  manufacturing  people,  its  in- 
crease has  been,  out  of  all  measure  and  calcula- 
tion, rapid.  In  1776  the  amount  of  the  poor- 
rates  was  £1,530,800.  In  forty-lliree  years ader 
they  had  augmented  to  8,500,000  1  And  each 
successive  augmentation  of  the  burden  has  been 
attended  with  a  proportionable  increase  of  mi- 
sery. Pauperism  contaminates  oil  who  come 
within  its  vortex — foreigners  contemplate  with 
astonishment  the  sums  provided  in  (!reat  Bri- 
tain for  the  poor,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
endowments  to  charities,  exceed  9,000,000  an- 
nually, a  revenue  possessed  by  few  sovereigns  in 
Europe.  And,  dazzling  as  this  appears  at  a  dis- 
tanr«,  what  are  the  effects  when  viewed  more 
closely  ?  Does  it  produce  happineu,  content, 
and  gratitude,  even  among  the  objects  n-lieved  ? 
Not  a  paiticle  of  gratitude,  and  certainly  nolhiui( 
of  contentment,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  greater 
number — discontent,  gloom,  and  misvry,  pvrvada 
all  who  are  connected  witli  it. 

Such  are  the  evils  :  tlie  remedies  we  fe«l  to  be 
among  the  mo.st  difficult  objects  of  future 
legislative  provision.  Mr.  ("urwcn  once,  we  be- 
lieve about  1819,  proposed  a  plan  of  grneral 
taxation  on  income,  in  net  an  income  or  property 
lax,  a>  a  substitute  for  all  poor's  talcs,  aiid  to  b» 
managed  by  the  (larocliial  ofBocn.  Mr.  Scar- 
lett has  since  most  ably  contended  for  an 
abolition  of  tlie  whole  of  the  laws  of  settle- 
mrnl.  olnerving  that  the  cxpeoscs  of  removing 
the  poor  became,  in  numerous  Instance,  far 
greater  than  their  maiiitcnAnce  for  half  their 
lives.  In  IR34  an  important  modific*ti"ii  i>f  the 
poor  laws  WM  efTi-cted,  llie  o|icrations  of  which 
are  not  yH  »o  fully  developed  as  lo  su|xrr»ede 
the  analysin  of  ihr>  pour  Uwa  here  itiven.  Tli* 
chief  feature  in  the  new  Brrangemxnt  consist*  in 
the  vesting  of  eilrnsive  powers  in  three  cuinmii- 
»ion>-r». 

l'«)OKlU'NDER.  A  io«n  and  government 
on  the  soutli-wesi  «o4sl  of  ihc  (iujrat  Pfnintul,!, 
coiilaining  rxtrnsivr  iiun-works.  On  a  IiikIi 
mouniain   lu   tins  dislZKi,  visible  fioin   Hlullia, 
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once  stood  the  city  of  Goomtef,  wliicli  was  the 
inetropolu  of  Uie  ranahs  of  Poorbunder,  when 
their  sway  extended  throughout  the  western 
quarters  of  the  Giijrat  peninsula.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Jam  Bhainenee,  tlie  son  of  Jam  Oner, 
who  invaded  tlie  country  from  Sinde.  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  the  government  of  I'oor- 
Dunder.  Legendary  tales  and  song!)  state  their 
passage  of  the  Run  at  Mallia,  which  may  be  es- 
teemed evidence  of  the  extent  of  that  curious 
swamp  at  an  early  period.  In  this  district  there 
are  several  extensive  works  for  fusing  iron. 

By  an  agreement  in  1808,  with  the  Bombay 
government,  Kana  Sertanjee  and  Coer  llallajee 
of  Poorbunder,  engaged  not  (o  permit  or  con- 
nive at  any  act  of  piracy  committed  by  any 
person  under  his  authority  ;  and  abo  to  abstam 
from  plundering  British  vessels  in  distress.  Re- 
ciprocal freedom  of  trade  to  be  permitted  by 
both  parties,  and  an  agent  from  the  Bombay  go- 
vernment to  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Poorbunder. 

PIJOTRLLAM,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  remarkable  for  its  salt  pans,  formed  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  A  large  quantity  of  salt  was 
manufactured  here  by  the  Dutch ;  but,  since  the 
British  acquired  Ceylon,  this  pnxluction  has  been 
almost  entirely  neglected. 

POP',  II.  ».,  «.  n.,  &  V.  a.  )        Fr.    paf;    Lat. 

Pop'-ouN,  n.  «.  S  poppy sma.  A  small, 

smart,  quick,  sound  or  motion,  formed  from 
the  sound,  most  probably  :  to  move  or  enter 
I  quickly  or  suddenly  ;  to  put  out  or  in  suddenly ; 
to  shift :  a  pop-gun  is  a  toy  making  a  sudden, 
sharp,  noise. 

He  that  killed  my  king, 
PopI  in  between  the'  election  and  my  hopes. 

ShaJupean. 
That  is  my  brother's  plea. 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  popi  dm  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Id, 
A  boat  was  sank  and  all  the  folk  drowned,  saving 
one  only  woman,  that  io  her  first  popping  up  again, 
I  which  most  living  things  accustom,  espied  ihe  hoat 
risen  likewise,  and  fiuating  by  her,  got  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  sat  astride  upon  one  of  its  sides.     Cartw, 
He  fopptd  a  paper  into  his  hand.  Mittim. 

The  comnioowealth  )>opptd  up  ilshead  for  the  third 
time  under  Brutos  and  Cassius,  and   then  sunk  for 
L«ver.  Drifiltn. 

A  fellow,  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popi  his 
I  finger  upon  the  place.  L'KUTaxft. 

I  If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
ilhoiild  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly, 
■  that  it  Is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know, 
'than  to  pag  them  off  with  a  taltehood.  IakIu. 

I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  not  give  a  pup 
loud  enough  to  be  beard  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  who  can  n6w  discharge  a  fan,  that  it  shall 
make  a  report  like  a  pocket  pistol.  Aiduan. 

I  startled  at  bis  popping  upon  me  unexpectedly. 

Id. 
Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  1  Prior. 

Life  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  dcstroy«l  by  this 
prp-giin  artillery  of  lea  »nd  coffee.  CVi/w*. 

As  he  scratched  to  fetch  up  thought, 
forth  popptd  the  sprite  to  thin. 

5M-l/r<  Mitrtttanies. 
Otheis  have  a  Irick  of  popping  up  and  down  eveiy 
mnnicnt,  from  ihiir  p«|>er  to  the  audience,  like  an 
idle  schoolboy.  Sui/>. 


POP/E,  in  Roman  «>:x)uity,  person-  »m>  «P 
tended  the  sacrifices,  provided  the  rictna^ 
knocked  them  down  and  killed  ihciD.  Thry 
were  half  naked  ;  their  shoulders,  ani.t,  Mni 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies  being  uucmgwl  ai 
far  as  their  navels,  and  the  rest  covered  to  li« 
mid-leg  with  a  linen  apron,  or  the  skint  of  Ikt 
sacrifices.  They  wore  crowns  of  laurel  oo  tkn 
beads. 

I  lla  die>  hornis  csdni  4eDiuiti»t  ifais, 
Succinctique  calcut  ad  nova  lucra  pop* 

Propert.  1.  4,  cle^.  J.  «.  61. 

POPAYAN,  a  goremment  of  Columbia,  m 
New  Grenada,  is  bounded  on  the  oonb  by  xiit 
Llanos  de  Nieva;  on  the  west  by  CImco  mi 
the  Pacific ;  on  the  east  by  the  gnrrmiiwl  <f 
(jiiixos ;  and  on  tlie  south  by  dot  ol  Aatmm. 
It  IS  subordinate  to  the  presidency  of  QaiH^a^ 
contains  the  several  districts  of  Call,  QiMte 
Ciudades,  Timana,  Guadalaxara  de  Bo^i,  Sm 
Sebastian  de  la  Plata,  Almagoer,  Cakta^  Sa 
Juan  de  Paslo,  El  Rapowi,  and  BariacoM.  Of 
these  Pasto  is  large  and  fertile;  Cali  and  Ba;^ 
lying  between  Popayan  and  Cboco,  are  dnriif 
on  account  of  the  trade  they  mutually  cany  ■; 
and  Caloto  is  fertile  and  rich,  tboogfa  sobjacl  k 
earthquakes :  none  of  these,  however,  deaem  tit 
name  of  provinces. 

Popayan  possesses,  from  the  extetil  of  in  Mw 
face,  a  very  unequal  climate :  the  diMxitf  tf 
Barbacoas,  being  on  the  sea  shore,  u  aSnmtif 
hot,  whilst  in  the  interior,  on  the  mounCMV  <l> 
cold  is  excessive ;  but  the  capital  enioyt  •  Mi- 
perate  climate  and  eternal  spring.  'rhioi|h  IW 
northern  port  of  the  govemmeot  rises  the  amni 
and  highest  branch  of  the  three  panlltl  (ioia 
of  the  Andes :  its  summits  m  above  Ac  ieav 
limits  of  Congelation ;  of  tlit^e  Banofaa, 
Quindiu,  and  Guancas,  are  the  most  Mh. 
Tempests  and  earthquakes  are  more  6««)aMl  ■ 
this  government  than  in  (^ito  itself. 

The  soil  varies  much.  It  produces  gmat  »i 
fruits  in  great  abundance.  Among  tlK  fUfim 
plants  of  the  country  is  the  coca,  or  boci,  vhii 
IS  chewed  by  the  natives  in  the  same  OM^K. 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  that  tt  is  n  iha  Ea* 
Indies :  and  one  of  the  pum-lreffs  of  riifin 
yields  a  resin  so  remarkably  tenacinus  thal.BiiB 
used  to  varnish  omamenial  work,  il  iL»t»ii  ik 
application  of  boiling  water,  or  even  acids;  (> 
which  reason,  tables,  cabinets,  ficr.,  ooide  by  t» 
Inilians,  and  lacquered  with  il,  are  highly  tllad 
at  Ijuito. 

Great  numbers  of  horaed  camie,  Imwi.  mt 
sheep,  are  reared  by  the  Earmers.  Pofi^aa  ^m 
curries  on  much  trade,  as  all  ih«  Fiiroti—  W"^ 
from  Ciirthugeoa  are  ctmsigned  hither,  aaia* 
to  Cjuito;  it  exports  ihiOw^,  also,  caltl»  mi 
nuili's,  receiving  cloths,  Ccc,  w  retaia.  la  •- 
tivc  commerce  embraces  IHi  nba  dncd  t«l 
salt  pork,  rum,  tobacco,  lard,  count,  lie ,  •IM 
are  sent  to  Cboco  and  other  ptecca,  in  buMr  (■ 
the  precious  metals :  tugu  and  tmat  wt  w- 
ported  from  Sant.i  Yi.  Th«  excbanc*  el  ^m 
for  gold  is  also  a  great  br,uich  of  iraftc  T*  * 
from  Popayan  to  Snnta  F^,  the  CMitxal  Cmi 
lera  must  he  crossed  ;  the  pass  most  ftaoaaarf 
is  that  of  GuaiMcas  in  2?  34'  Tf.  la*.,  twf 
Popayan  and  the  >mall  town  nf   La  Plata,  [sp^ 
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vntiog  every  where  to  the  view  luaimiis  clotlicd 
■n  i>temal  snows.  It  is  impossible  to  traverse 
this  tOiul  without  trembling ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  encamp  at  night  as  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain  aii  jMMsihIe,  or  to  stop  at  the  village  of 
Ciuaiwcu,  on  the  ea-ttem  side;  it  being  absolutely 
ary  to  stop,  if  the  blackness  of  the  clouds 
that  bad  weather  is  at  hand.  Tlie 
I  which  convey  passengers,  and  which  are 
■Mdc  lue  of  in  |>refcrence  to  horses,  for  the  se- 
antnan  of  their  footsteps,  not  only  partake  the 
^Mgct*,  but  run  much  greater  risks  than  the 
taveller,  as  they  have  equally  with  their  riders 
to  resist  the  effecta  of  the  extreme  cold,  and  to 
'  •;  !rryo  the  greater  part  of  the  fatigue.  'l"he 
^^  i>'  ruail,  for  the  space  of  two  leagues,  is  so 
> '  rt  il  w  ith  the  carcases  and  bones  of  animals 
'  .  Ii  have  «unk  under  their  exertions,  that  it  is 
imiiOMible  to  avoid  treading  over  them.  On  the 
sooth,  at  the  distance  of  live  or  six  league.^,  this 
pass  has  the  snowy  mountain  of  Cocoooco,  an 
ancient  vnlKino,  which  is  not  at  present  in  acti- 
vity, an<l  on  the  north  another  summit  called 
'iouila,  aNu  covered  with  |>erpetual  snow.  Yet 
the  lop  of  the  gorge  is  a  small  lake  or  pond, 
"  ch  the  water  never  freezes ;  and  at  less 
L700  feet  distant  from  tliis  on  each  side,  are 
nrces  of  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdaleoa. 
are  odea  left  in  this  place,  because  the 
ers  will  not  run  the  risk  of  quitting  it  be- 
i  »uns.  The  distance  from  I'opayan  to  La 
:lic  chief  town  on  the  Magdalen  where  the 
Dey  terminates),  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
which  generally  occupies  twenty  or 
|ar«t>ty-two  liays  to  travel ;  but  the  time  taken  to 
the  actual  ridge  is  about  a  day,  and  there 
!  habitations  at  intervals. 
This  i«  not  the  case  with  the  other  road,  which 
i«  from  Fopayan  by  the  mountains  of  (Jum- 
|tit,  \)etween  the  cities  or  rather  towns  of  Ibague 
Cartliago,  in  4°  36'  N.  lat.  It  is  tlie  most 
lifficult  to  scale,  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
d,  of  any  in  the  whole  Cordilleni,  crossing  a 
»«ek  forest,  which,  in  the  most  favoraMe  weather, 
passable  under  ten  or  twelve  days.  No 
I  to  be  M^en,  or  any  means  of  human  sub- 
aiul  the  venturous  traveller  must  lake 
»ilh  him  at  least  a  month's  provisions,  it  the 
dim  thawt  and  swellings  of  rivera  often  ren- 
'  it  equally  impracticable  to  return  or  go  for- 

Thc  highest  point  of  this  pass,  styled  Oarito 

'  Paramo,  is  1 1 ,499  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

Tlie  |aih  IS  not  more  titan  a  fool  and  a 

ilf  broad,  and  has  in  several  points  the  appear- 

>  of  a  gallery,  wliose  surface  has  been  taken 

the  whole  is  bottomed   with   iiiuttdy  clay. 

,  torrents  which   rush  down   the  rocks  form 

N«l  narrow  beds,  from  twenty  to  iwenty- 

et  in  deptli,  along  which    il"'  iniv».,i^ef 

Rust  work  his  way  in  the  mud,  •i  '  by 

wall  of  rock*  co»ere<l  with  veyii  nu- 

ant  growth,  which  renders  them  nearly  dark. 

,  iitttt  u'allerie*,  many  of  which  are  a  mile 

Ttn  length,  the  oscn  employed  to  carry 

'  whose  feel  are  better  a<lapte<i  than 

liiulrs  fur  utriiguling  through  the  tough 

jy),  fan  hanlly  force  Incir  way.     The  mrrling 

rith  iillii-r  ini>i'llcr>  in  such  a  ■iliialiou  is  highly 


troublesome,  as  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  ir 
pass.  The  roots  of  the  bamboos,  studded  with 
strong  prickles,  projecting  from  fhe  sides  of  the 
mountains,  are  among  the  other  inconveniences, 
combined  with  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  icy 
waters  of  the  torrents,  and  of  being  delugi'd  with 
the  incessant  rains  which  prevail.  Colonists,  whose 
affairs  oblige  them  to  go  by  this  route,  are  carried 
in  chairs  on  men's  backs  by  a  set  of  [leuplc,  gene- 
rally eitlier  Creoles  or  Mulattoes,  who  are  bred 
to  this  business.  The  common  price  of  carriitse 
from  Ibague  to  Carthago,  occupying  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  days,  is  fivim  fifty  to  sixty  shillings. 
Beside  the  capital,  Cali,  Carthago,  Ibogue,  Vt- 
race.  La  Plata,  Timana,  Ncyva,  Mercaderc,  and 
St.  .luan  de  Pasto,  are  places  of  consideruliun. 

PoPAYAN,  the  capital  of  theabove  govemmciit, 
is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Caucn 
River,  iu  2°  -iff  38'  N.  Ut.,  and  76°  31'  30"  W. 
long..  1 95  miles  S.S.W.  of  Santa  Kc.  It  is  .'>905 
feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  an  unin- 
terrupted prospect  to  the  north,  and  a  mountain 
named  M,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  letter,  on 
the  cast.  On  the  summit  of  M  b  a  convent, 
near  which  issues  the  Molcna  River,  that  f  uiis 
rapidly  through  the  city,  and  has  two  bridges, 
one  of  stone  and  tlie  other  of  wood,  erected  over 
it.  The  Cauca  flows  about  >  league  from  Popa- 
yan,  with  a  brood  and  quick  current,  siibjecl  to 
dreadful  inundations  from  June  to  August,  when 
the  torrents  descend  from  Guanaca>  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  the  great  volcanoes  of  Purac<  and  Solara. 

The  streets  of  this  city  arc  brood,  straight,  and 
level,  the  town  being  built  in  a  rectangular 
shape.  I'he  houses  have  mostly  only  a  ground 
floor,  and.  though  made  of  unbumt  brick,  are 
often  handsome.  Tliere  is  a  cathedral,  several 
convents  and  churches,  and  two  nunneries.  Il 
is  alio  the  seat  of  the  mint,  the  annual  coinage 
of  which  is  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars. 
MoKt  of  the  people  are  of  the  .Mulatto  cast, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  Negroes  who  haVe 
always  been  employed  here  and  in  the  mines. 
The  inliahilanis  luve  l>een  computed  at  above 
35,000,  containing  many  verv  wealthy  persons, 
who  have  accumulated  tiieir  fortunes  fiy  trade. 
Span.,  Port..  Ital  .  and 
Lat.  papa ,  Or.  iriiirirac  Tlie 
■  bishop  of  Rome  :  popedom 
is  the  state  or  dignity  of  tlie 
'  pope :  pojiery,  the  religiiMi 
Rome  :  popish  is,  tauglit  b) 
the  church  of  Rome  :  tincturcil  with  fiopery. 

In  this  lente,  u  they  aSimi.  so  we  deny,  tliat 
whatsoever  is  nupiA  we  ought  to  abrogate.  /(«• 
I  refute  yon  br  ray  jud^  .  and 

Ap]Kal  unto  the  pvpr  to  lie  adjuHged  by  bin. 


l'OPK,ii.i. 
I'oPE'ixm, 
Po>r»Y, 
IVpisR,  atlj. 
IVfistiiT.ni/ii. , 
of  the  church  of 


That  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  loMtbtr 
For  nuaa  vm  tmi» ;  iadacd,  to  gaia  UM  fpmhm. 


I  know  !■ 
With  twenty  p7>i<A  t' 
M«  wt«  urganiat  in  iIm,  ,.,- 


Id. 


U. 


Cbnalitnity  haa  l«MI    mar*  npju'  -  mi4« 

thai  thua  fought  far  it,  than  ihiH*  ihil  weie  in  arma 
•ipiiDal  It ;  upon  thia  teorr.  tlir  f^^  htt  .lonr  hrr 
more  ham  thaa  the  Tuik.  'Utan  •■!  I'vrv. 


* 
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She  baffled  the  man;  atlempts  nf  her  enemies,  and 
entirely  broke  the  whole  forre  of  thai  party  among 
ber  subjects,  which  wm  pnjntlilv  siflecteJ. 

Aiiitiuui'M  Frttholtier. 
A  friead  in   Ireland,  p,p'uhlii  speaking,  1  believe 
coastaotly  well  disposed  towards  me. 

PufHt  to  Sifi/l. 
Papery,  for  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
took  upon  to  be  Ine  most  absurd  system  of  Christi- 
■■Dity.  Swift. 

The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  charge  is  small, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all. 

For  though  the  po;v  has  lust  bis  interest  here, 
And  pardons  arc  not  sold  as  once  they  were. 
No  papist  mure  desirous  to  compoand, 
Thaa  some  grave  linnen  upon  English  ground. 

Cowper. 

Pope.     In    the  east    this  appellation   is   fre- 
t'qtjcnlly  given  to  Christian  ministers  in  general, 
and  in  the  west  bishops  were  so  called  in  ancient 
times;  for  many  centuries,  however,  it  has  been 
exclusively  approprLited  to  the  bishnp  of  Rome, 
whom  the  Roman  (."atholics  look   upon  as  the 
roramon  fatlier  of  all  Christians.   The  Roman  or 
Latin  church  is  certainly  a  system  of  i^overiinient 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  a  crp-.it  part  of  the 
known  world,  though  its  authority  haj  been  cir- 
cumscribed within  narrower  limits  since  the  re- 
volution in  the  sixteenth  century,  that,  in  many 
places,  delivered  Christianity  from  the  bondage 
of  superstition.      This  system   of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  extensive  as  it  is,  is  under  the  direction 
,  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  alone,  who,  by  virtue  of 
I  a  presumed  hereditary  succession,  claims  the  au- 
tthorily,  prerogatives,  and  rights  of  St.  Peter,  the 
[supposed  prince  nf  the  Apostles,  &s  the  supreme 
[head  of  the  universal  church.     lie  is  called  the 
I  holy  pontifT,  or  pope, — a  name  assumed  in  the 
■  twelfth  century. 

In  the  firsl  ages  of  the  church,  the  people  and 
the  priests,  ami  sometimes  only  the  priests, 
elected  tlie  pope,  according  to  the  plurality  of 
voices.  The  emperors  afterwards  claimed  the 
right  of  confirming  the  election.  In  the  eighth 
I  century  pope  Adrian  I.,  in  a  council  of  bishops 
assembled  at  Rome,  conferred  upon  Charlemagne 
I  and  his  successors  the  right  of  election  ;  and 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  privileee  of  ap- 
proving the  person  that  was  elected  by  the  priests 
and  people ;  nor  was  the  consecration  of  the 
elected  pontiff  valid,  unless  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor's  ambassadors.  Ttie 
election,  however,  after  undergoing  many  revo- 
lutions as  to  the  form  of  it,  is  now  referred  to 
the  cardinals  in  conclave. 

The  person  of  the  pope  may  be  considered  in 
two  very  different  capacities,  as  temporal  sove- 
reign of  the  Roman  territory,  and  ;a  chief  pastor 
of  the  Catholic  church.  To  give  the  reader  a 
clear  and  precise  idea  of  the  rights  which  every 
Catholic  considers  as  inherent  in  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  as  a  spiritual  character,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  pope  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  metropolitan  and  prim;ite  of  Italy,  and 
patrinrch  of  the  west,  enjoys  the  same  privileges 
and  authority  as  are  enjoyed  by  other  bishops, 
metropolitans,  primates,  and  patriarchs  within 
Iheir  respective  dioccies  and  districts;  lh»t  Ins 
authority,  like  theirs,  is  confined  within  certain 
limits  marked  out  by  ancient  rustom,  and  by  the 
ranoDS;  and  that,  like  theirs  also,  it  may  It'  ii;o- 


dified  or  sitspended  by  the  church  at  Ur^.    \» 
patriarch  of  the  west,  the  pope  enjoys  a  prr-nni- 
neiice   elevated   enough  to  satisfy  the  wislits  »f 
the  most  ambitious  prelate,  as  by  it  he  r«nks  be- 
fore all  western  ecclesiastics,  ami  takes  place  ml 
precedency  on  all  public  occasions.      But  tJ» 
Roman  pontiff  claims  honors  still   more  dtitm- 
guished,  and  as  successor  of  St.  Peter  is  ackrn?*- 
led);ed  by  the  Catholic  church  to  sit  as  its  km 
pastor  by  divine  institution.     It  is   maintiinid 
that  the  pope  enjoys,  by  the  instil  ution  of  Oiri*, 
the  primacy  of  honor  and  jurisdiction  oit-r  t!^ 
whole  Christian  church,  and   to  refuse 
would  be  deemed  an  act  of  rebellion, 
authority  has  yet  determined,  and  it  tccras  wiaA 
very  difficult  to  fix,  the  precise  rights  «nJ  p^^ 
ropatives  which  are  conferred  by  this  ■ 
and  which  are  so  inseparably  annexed  ; 
to  oppose  their  exercise,  or  deny  their  eiiMrio. 
would  be  either  schism  or  heresy.     The  Je™© 
have,  however,  ever  maintained  that  the  |«9f>  a 
infallible;  that  he  is  tbe  only  visible  vytint  4 
that  universal  and  unlimited  power  which  CVn< 
has  granted  to  his  church  ;   tnat  lie  is  not  ttavi 
by  any  laws  of  the  church,  nor  by  any  iieinni 
the  councils  that  compose  it ;  and  (hat  he  akiM 
is  the  supreme  lawgiver  of  that  sacred  cc^aaa- 
oity — a  lawgiver  wl>ose  edicts  and  catamtatt* 
is  in   the  highest  dev'ree  criminal  to  oppctr 
disobey.    According  to  the  canons  the  | 
as  far  above  all  kings  as  the  sun  is  gi> 
the  moon.     He  was  king  of  king^,  ai  d 
lords,  though  he  subscribed  himself  thr    »• 
of  servants.    The  immediate  and  sole  r\)l<  >*  it' 
whole  world  belonged  to  him  by  natural,  Banl. 
and  divine  right ;  all  authority  depeodint  if* 
him.     All  nations  and  kingdoms  were  xatkat^ 
pope's  jurisdiction,  for  to  him  God  had  lUtsvtl 
over  the  power  and  dominion   in   heavai  md 
earth. 

But  though  no  temporal  advar 
ginally,  or  by   its   institution,   .it 
papal  office,  yet  we  find   that  even   in  u«  "Bi 
commencement   of  Christianity   the   bi^Uf  il 
Rome  had  become  a  conspicuous  per«M^  ■ 
far  as  to  attract  the  attention   of  the  efiifan^ 
and  sometimes' to  awaken  their  j<-   " 
the  emperors  embraced  Christian 
be  imagined  that  the  successor   oi  ji.  i  tir  t 
such  he  were)  acquired  an  increase  of  iM^iri 
weight  and  dignity;  and   it   '-^i    >-^-,  ttamJ 
that  the  Pagan  historians  >;  Mat  » 

perily  of  the  splendor  of  his  .j  lU  ^ 

licacy  of  his  tabic.  But,  best:  ^idcnii* 

inseparable  from  the  office  n  .a  Maai 

of  temporal  greatness  may  be  found   ni  ih*  a- 
tensive  possessions  of  land,   artd   in  the  pal 
riches,  in  plate,  of  the  Roman  churcli  itself.  11* 
riches  considerable,  even  under  the  P«ts«^i^ 
rors  and  during  the  perse^ 
little  increased  by  the  libei 
Christian  princes,  and  partiLtn  iriv  <>i   \  r,a-z^ 
tine  the  Great.     As  early   as    tluT  fifth  caMV 
the  popes  aimed  at  a  supremacr  of  ecclnotf* 
jurisdiction,  which  was  confirmed  to  iHeoi  k)  tr 
lyr.int  Phocas  in  ihc  seventh.      By  tl>*  liMiV 
of  the  exarvhatc  of  Ravenna,  aid  of  riiitnafc 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin  f*^*rA  it.>  f'**" 
of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  a  lemr^sral  i 
II  Hji  nut  until  tlie  t  mc  vf   Lro  IN 
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their  preteruions  so  far  as  lo  assume  ihe 
e  of  lords  of  the  universe,  arhiters  of  ttie 
kingdoms  and  empires,  and  supreme 
ver  tlie  km^s  and  princes  of  the  world  ; 
IX  Ibe  power  of  Iransferrnig  territories 
ivinces  from  (heir  lawful  possessors  lo 
iten. 

;h  the  pope  is  both  bishop  and  prince, 
titles,  dress,  equipage,  and  the  whole 
ial  of  his  court,  are  adapted  to  the  first 
characters,  lie  is  styled  holiness,  Ihe 
ler,  and  sometimes  in  history  the  sove- 
ratifT;  but  the  former  apiiellations,  as 
>prophale  to  his  duties  and  functions, 
asively  used  in  his  own  court.  His 
e  the  tame  as  those  of  a  bishop  in  pon- 
excepling  the  stole  and  the  colur,  which 

not  purple.  Ilis  vestments,  when  he 
I  in  churcli,  as  well  at  hi.<i  milre,  do  not 
Dm  those  of  other  prelateK.  The  tiara 
iginally  to  hare  been  an  ordinary  mitre, 
is  still  worn  by  the  Greek  patriarchs. 
te  circlets,  which  have  raised  it  into  a 
own,  were  added  at  different  periods, 

said  for  different  mystic  reasons.  The 
9west  seems  to  have  been  orii;inally  a 
rder,  gradually  enriched  with  )^ld  and 
».     The   second  was   the  invention  of 

\'IiI.  about  the  year  1300;  and  to 
h  the  mysterious  decoration  the  third  was 
led  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
The  use  of  the  tiara  is  confined  to  cer- 
raordinary  occasions,  as  in  most  great 
les  the  pope  uses  the  common  episcopal 
Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  or  is 
ted,  even  in  private,  he  is  treated  with 
erence.  In  public,  a  lari;e  silver  cross, 
I  high,  is  earned  before  him  as  a  sacred 
the  church  bells  ring  as  he  passes,  and 

io  his  sight.  When  he  officiates  at  the 
lal  basilicx  he  it  carried  from  hisapart- 

the  adjoining  palace  to  the  church  in  a 
stale  ;  though  in  the  chancel  his  throne 
'  an  ancient  episcopal  chair,  raised  only 
!p«  above  the  seats  of  the   cardinals  or 

In  private,  as  the  pontifical  palaces  are 

magnificent,  there  are  perhaps  more 

lU  to  be  mversed,  and  greater  appear- 

splendor  in  the  approach  lo  his  pienon, 
an  introduction  lo  any  oilier  sovereign, 
itichamber  a  prelate  in  full  robes  is  al- 
waiting ;  and  when  the  bell  rings  the 
tbe  pontifical  apartment  opens,  and  Ihe 
ie«n  in  a  chair  of  stale  with  a  little  table 
im.  The  person  presented  kneels  once 
iMhoM|  Oftain  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
f  MIIm  feel  of  the  pontiff,  who,  accord- 
mimilances,  allows  him  to  kiss  the  cross 
■red  on  his  shoes,  or  presents  his  hands 
him.  The  pontiff  then  converses  with 
lort  lime,  and  dismisses  him  with  some 
nent  of  beads,  or  medals, as  a  memorial, 
ironny  of  genuflection  it  again  repeated, 
doors  close. 

i>pe  has  no  hours  of  relaxation,  always  en- 
d  with  the  same  robes. «urTounde<l  by  the 
jHdtnls,  and  confined  within  the  magic 
Mfuctie.  A  morning  of  business  and 
lOb  (low*  wiih  a  solitary  meal ;  a  walk 


in  Ihe  gardens  of  the  quirinal  or  Vatican,  a  visit 
to  a  church  or  an  hospital,  are  his  only  exercises 
The  pope  never  dines  in  company  ;  so  that  lo 
him  a  rep-ist  is  no  recreation;  it  is  consequently 
short  and  frugal.  Sixtus  Quintus  is  repotted  to 
have  confined  the  expenses  of  his  table  lo  about 
sixpence.  Innocent  XI.  did  not  exceed  half  a 
crown ;  and  the  late  pontiff,  considering  the  dif- 
ferent valuation  of  money,  equalled  them  both 
in  frugality,  as  the  expenses  of  his  table  never 
exceeded  five  shillings  a  day.  On  the  whole  the 
person  and  conduct  of  the  |>ope,  whether  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private,  arc  under  perpetual  restraint  and 
inspection.  The  least  deviation  from  strict  pro- 
priety, or  even  from  customary  forms,  would  lie 
immediately  noticed,  published,  and  censur«>d  in 
pasquinades.  I>eo  X.  loved  shooting,  and  by 
the  change  of  dress  necessary  for  that  amusement 
gave  scandal.  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganclli)  was 
advised  hy  his  physicians  to  ride;  he  rode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  Alban  Villa,  and  offended, 
it  is  said  the  people  of  the  country  not  a  little  by 
that  supposed  levity.  Benedict  XIV.  wished  to 
see  ihe  interior  arrangement  of  a  new  theatre,  and 
visited  it  before  it  was  open  to  Ihe  public  ;  the 
next  morning  an  inscription  appeared  over  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered,  '  Porta  sania; 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  enter,'  These 
anecdotes  sufhce  lo  show  Ihe  joyless  uniformity 
of  the  papal  court,  as  well  as  the  strict  decorum 
that  pervades  every  department  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  person  of  the  pontiff. 

To  speak  of  the  prerogative  of  the  pontiff  as 
a  sovereign  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  il  is  known 
to  be  uncontrolled  by  legal  or  constitutional  au- 
thority :  if  ever  any  monarch  had  either  an  oppor- 
tunity or  an  inducement  lo  realite  the  generous 
plan  formed  by  Servius  TuUus,  of  giving  liberty 
and  a  constitution  to  his  people,  Ihe  popes, 
we  should  imagine,  could  have  wanted  nei- 
ther. But  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  popes  roust  not  pats  unnoticed.  On  this 
subject  we  will  give  our  readers  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Eustace,  at  the  tame  time  apprising  them 
that,  though  the  statements  are  e«sentially  true, 
they  are  colored  by  the  partiality  of  Roman  pre- 
judice. '  The  truth  is,'  says  our  author,  '  that 
there  is  no  such  article  as  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope  in  the  Catholic  creed  ;  for,  according  lo  ii, 
infallibility  is  ascribed  not  lo  any  individual  or 
even  lo  any  national  church,  but  lo  the  whole 
body  of  Ihe  church  extended  over  the  univers*-. 
That  several  theologiaru,  particularly  lulian  and 
.Spanish,  have  exaggerated  the  power  and  the 
privileges  of  the  pope,  is  admitted ;  and  il  is  well 
known  that  among  these,  some,  or  rather  several, 
carrietl  their  own  opinion  of  pontifical  ]'rfn>g.i- 
tive  so  high  as  to  maintain  that  the  punlilf,  when 
deciding  ex  calhedrfc,  or  officially,  and  in  capa- 
city of  first  pastor  and  teacher  of  Ihe  church. » ilh 
all  the  forms  and  circumstances  that  ought  lo 
accompany  legal  decisions,  such  as  freedom,  de- 
liberaboo,  consultation,  itc,  was,  by  the  special 
protection  of  providence,  secured  from  error. 
The  RomBD  court  favored  a  doctrine  so  tonform- 
ahlelo  its  general  feeling,  and  of  cour»i' encouraged 
propagation  ;  hence,  were  we  only  to  judge  of  thn 
power  of  the  poi>e  by  his  own  preteinitnis,  »c 
should  find  it  unlimited  and  tupmii* ,  for  thu« 
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^n*  no  prerogatives  that  can  flatter  arabiiion 
which  htf  does  not  claim  for  himself  aiid  his 
court.  He  not  only  pretends  that  the  whole 
power  and  majesty  of  the  church  reside  in  his 
person,  and  are  transmitted,  in  certain  portions, 
from  him  to  the  inferior  bishops  ;  hut,  moreover, 
has  frequently  and  distinctly  asserted  the  abso- 
lute infallibility  of  all  decisions  and  decrees  that 
proceed  from  his  tribunal ;  though  he  never  pre- 
tended to  enforce  it  ai  un  orticU  of  Calhoitc  faith, 
or  ventured  to  attach  any  marks  of  censure  to 
the  contrary  opinion.  This  latter  opinion,  the 
ancient  and  unadulterated  doctrine  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  prevailed  over  Germany,  the  Austrian 
empire,  Poland,  the  Ix>w  CounUipj,  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  France  was  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  Gallican  church,  and  by  the 
uunimous  declaration  of  all  the  universities.  So 
rigorously  indeed  was  their  hostility  to  papal 
infallibility  enforced,  that  no  theologian  was 
adinitled  to  degrees  unless  he  maintained  in  a 
public  act  the  four  famous  resolutions  of  die 
Gallican  church  ai^ainst  the  exaggerated  doctrines 
of  some  Italian  divines  relative  to  the  power  of 
the  Roman  see.  These  resolutions  declare  that 
the  pope,  though  superior  to  each  bishop  indivi- 
dually, is  yet  inferior  to  the  body  of  bishops  as- 
sembled in  council ;  that  his  decisions  are  liable 
to  error,  and  can  only  command  our  assent  when 
contirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  church  at  larEe; 
that  his  power  is  purely  spiritual,  and  extends 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  the  temporalities 
or  prerogatives  of  Icings  and  princes;  and,  in 
line,  that  his  authority  is  not  absolute  or  despotic, 
hill  confined  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
the  canons  and  the  customs  of  the  church.  This 
doctrine  was  taught  in  all  the  theological  schools, 
that  is,  in  all  the  universities  and  seminaries  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  all  the  ahbies ;  and  was 
]Hiblicly  maintained  by  the  F.nglish  f}enedicline 
Coltege  at  Douay.  The  conclusion  to  lie  drawn 
from  these  observations  i.<,  that  no  Catholic  di- 
vine, however  attached  to  papal  pienwralive, 
ever  conceived  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  of  ascrib- 
ing infallibility  to  the  person  of  the  ponlifT; 
nnd  secondly,  that  those  ilipologians  who  ascrib- 
ed infallibility  to  papal  decisions  when  clothed 
wiih  certain  forms,  save  it  as  their  opinion  only, 
hill  never  presumed  to  enforce  it  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Catholic  church.' 

The  pope  is  elected  by  the  college  of  cardinals, 
lieing  teventy-two  in  number,  including  the  six 
suburban  bishoprics ;  whose  principal  and  most 
honnialilc  privilege  is  that  of  electing  the  pope ; 
ami  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  their  dignity  and 
importance  increased  with  that  of  the  Roman 
see  Itself;  and  that  they  shared  alike  its  tempo- 
ral and  its  spiritual  pre-ctnincnce.  As  the  car- 
dinals are  the  counsellors,  so  they  are  the  officers 
of  the  pontiff,  and  ar«  thus  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  church  at  large,  and  of  the 
Uoman  state  in  particular,  llie  grand  assembly 
of  the  cardinals  is  called  the  consistory,  whei« 
the  pontifT  presides  in  person.  Here  they  appear 
in  all  the  splendor  of  the  purple,  and  form  a 
most  majestic  .senate.  Here,  therefore,  public 
comnuinicalions  are  announced,  foreign  ambas- 
Milnrt  received,  cardinals  created,  formal  com- 
pliments   made  and    answered  ;    in    short,   all 


the  exterior  .splendor  of  scveieigntjr  bdtspUyeJ. 
But  the  principal  prerogative  of  acardioal  ■»• 
ercised   in  the  conclave,  lo  called  b«cmtn(  lie 
members  of  the  sacred  college  are  then  coafaal 
within  the  precincts  of  the  great  hails  of  the  >V 
tican   palace,   where  they  remain  immurei  td 
they  agree  in  the  election  of  a  pontiff.     At  ««■ 
as  the  holy  father  has  expired,  the  cardinal  dhi»- 
berlain,  in  a  purple  dress,  presents  himself  ttAt 
door  of  his  chamber  and  knocks  three  time)  «*k 
a  gold  hammer,  calling  each  time  the  IMV>  kf 
his  christian,  bmily,  and  papal  names,    mat 
short  time  he  says,  in  presence  of  the  dcriu  «( 
the  chamber  and  his  apostolical   Totans,  wki 
take  act  of  that  ceremony,  *  lie  is  ifim  <kai.' 
The  fisherman's  ring  is  then  brought  toth«Lwt 
nal  who  breaks  it  with   the  same  hamnm.    ik 
tlien  takes  possession  of  the  Tatican  in  tii*  HMt 
of  the  apostolical  chamber.     After  haring  jlili 
lished    his   authority   in  that   palace,   he  tmtt 
guards  to  take  possession  of  the  gates  of  tk(  o^ 
and  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;  and,  when  htia 
provided   for  the  safely  of  Rome,  lie  ijaitt  %t 
Vatican  in  a  carriage,  preceded  by  a  capOM  rf 
the  pope's  guard,  and  having  by  his  sale  At 
Swiss  who  generally  accompany   his   haiMK 
When  this  march  begins,  the  gr«at  b*ll  ef  A* 
capital  is  tolled,  and,  as  it  only  tolls  ontba  eva- 
sion, announces  to  the  whole  city  the  dctil  ft 
the  sovereign  pontiff.    The  body  hanne  la>« 
embalmed  is  clad  in  its  pontifical  dies,  aodvA 
the  mitre  on  its  head,  lies  in  state  durinf  lb* 
days  on  a  bed  of  parade.     It  is  isesiOHlW  oA 
great  pomp  to  the  church  of  St.  IVtet,  ^m.  i 
remains  nine  days  exposed  to  public  *•(«.  lAv 
which  the  burial  takes  place.     The  Iicxl4if  Ihi 
cardinals  assemble  in  the  sane  "■  «^*ii*'l*.  «k*B 
the  oldest  of  them  celebrates  tha  ■■■  «f  It* 
Holy  Ghost  for  (he  election  of  a  mt/m  paye.  Ae- 
ther prelate,  in  a  Latin  oration,  echom  tea^ 
dinals  to   choose    an   indiridual    mwthj  «f  m 
eminent  a  station  ;  after  whidi  they  aM  imnAM 
procession  behind  the  papal  cross,  lh«  •Mdtai 
singing  the  hymn  Veni  Creator!   to  Atlilrf 
conclave,  which  occupies  a  targe  portMa  if  ^ 
votiCHii.     The  large  rooms  are  divtdcd  ^  >^ 
porary    partitions    into   what   ate    eatWa  oi^ 
which  are  subdivided  asain  into  little  nam^i 
closets.     Every  cardinal  has  his  o«a,  Or  la 
and  his  assistants,  and  it  is  only  tai||e  faaaA'M 
hold  a  bed,  five  or  six  clisirs,  and  ■  taUe.    |W 
hour  of  holding  the  conclave  bang  oamt,  •  M 
is  ning  to  cause  the  ambassadors,  peinen,  miib^t 
and  other  persons  of  disiinctinn  who  nay  ■»!■*- 
sent,  to  retire,     ^^'hen  tliey  are  all  goat'ovl.  Iht 
doorsand  windows  are  walled  up,  wiili  ttwrnt^ 
tion  of  one,  which  throws  but  a  dim  It^tit  tqmt 
the  conclave.    The  only  coromuDNauoa  «nfc  ** 
exterior  is  by  the  means  of  towera,  i«  A>  mmf 
shape  as  those  used  in  conveats  of  links.    i3m 
door  is  ilso  kept  for  the  reraoral  of  any  oi^iiri 
who  may  belli,  hut  who  lose  the nKhl  of  cfraf 
an  active  vote  if  he  retires.    TIm  Koda  of  lo- 
tion now  in  use  is  by  a  «ecret  Iwltot.     TWdl^ 
lices  stand  on  a  lonn  table  in  tW  chap*!  of  Staa% 
into  which  the  cardinal!  depoaii  their  tndMlk 
contiining  the  name  of  (he  md  '-vidBal  Cr  «tia 
they  vole,     Gne  of  the  *cnita'«>r»  rvadt  •!  ahat 
while  two  others  mark  the  n  imher  of  »«aBlr 
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inil'tidml,  by  the  side  of  his  name,  on  tlie 
I  ttblct  where  all  those  of  the  cardinals  are 
Whoever  obtains  two-thirds  of  the 
;  present  is  canonically  elected.  His  name 
imniediately  proclaimed  aloud,  and  the  cardi- 
sitting  on  his  right  and  lefl  rise  and  quit 
itr  places.  His  consent  is  asked  ;  and,  when 
k  »s  ({iren,  the  cardinals,  beginning  by  the  oldest, 
Mrform  the  tint  adoration  ;  that  is  to  say,  kiss  his 
(m>c,  and  then  his  hand.  The  first  cardinal  dea- 
eiNi  now  announces  the  election  lo  the  people, 
and  Ike  artillery  of  the  castle  of  St.  .\iigelo  and 
A*  bells  of  the  city  spread  the  news  afiir.  The 
le  \re  then  allowed  to  break  into  the  con- 
ive  and  lo  carry  ofl'all  they  can. 
No  person  is  eligible  to  the  papacy  under  fifty- 
yean  of  age,  or  that  i>  not  an  Italian  by 
ih,  having  already  obtained  a  place  in  the 
lege  of  drdinals ;  or  who  it  a  pnoce  by  birth, 
atUcd  to  a  reigning  house,  lest  such  a  pope 
luld  dismember  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or 
Pabandon  tliat  neutrality  which  a  common  father 
td  observe  towards  all  Christian  princes  ;'or, 
,lly,  should  treat  the  cardinals  with  loo  much 
(cur :  thirdly,  oo  one  promoted  to  the  degree 
cardinal  at  the  nomination  of  some  crown, 
ially  (hat  of  fiance  and  Spain,  or  being  a 
aral-(>om  subject  of  either  of  these  powers, 
tude  or  national  attachment  should  ren- 
(oo  dcToted  to  the  interests  of  the  one  or 
T,  is  eligible.  Even  youth,  and  a  good 
ion  and  figuK,  are  considered  as  obsla- 
bot  all  these  maxims  and  rules  vary  and 
dNiige  according  to  the  inconstant  and  precan- 
l  OM  impulse  of  policy  and  faction.  Hence  it 
^B^Arn  happens  (hat,  in  the  numerous  college  of 
^^hardiitals,  t  very  small  number  are  permitted, 
^^koa  a  vacancy,  to  aspire  at  the  papacy,  the 
^^KaMcsl  part  being  generally  prevented  by  their 
^^Wfth,  their  character,  their  circumstances,  and 
by  the  force  of  polaical  intrigues,  from  Haltering 
'  Ibcmselres  with  the  pleasint;  hope  of  ascending 
tiHt  towehog  summit  of  ecclesiastical  power  and 
4MMoioa.  *  It  is  not  my  intention,  says  Mr. 
XaMacc,  'ID  specify  all  the  forms  of  eti<^uetle 
•baCfTcd,  or  toe  ceremonies  practised  during  tiie 
fMOCcss,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  election  ; 
Iwo  or  ihree  things,  however,  I  must  notice,  for 
icuons  which  will  appear  sufficiently  obvious  : 
MM  is  the  custom  of  putting  the  tickets  conlaia- 
ing  the  votes  of  the  cardinals  on  the  patina,  or 
ooaManion  plah^,  and  then  into  the  chalice : 
now  however  important  these  votes  may  be,  and 
itowever  intimate  their  connexion  with  the  wel- 
ttrt  of  the  church,  yet  to  apply  to  them  the  vases 
devoted  in  a  pecyliar  manner  to  the  most  awful 
tnsutulions  of  religion  seems  to  pass  beyond  dis- 
ipect,  and  aliaaat  lo  border  on  profanation. 
le  nrtt  ceremony  to  which  I  liave  alluded  is  that 
led  (lie  adoration  of  the  po^ie  ;  it  takes  place 
most  immediately  after  his  election,  when  he  is 
laced  ID  a  chair  oo  the  allar  of  the  Siitiiie  cba- 
I,  and  ihere  receives  the  homage  of  the  cardi- 
this  ceremony  is  a^rain  repealed  on  the 
allar  of  St.  Peter's.  Now,  ui  this  piece  of 
itry,  t  object  not  to  the  word  adoration  i 
wlM  knows  I.alin,  or  rrfiects  upon  the  sense 
a  bears  on  this  and  oo  a  thousand  other 
ions,  wiU  cavil  at  it,  though  be  may  wish  it 


olhe-rwise  applied.  Nor  do  I  fiml  fault  with  the 
throne ;  he  who  is  at  the  siime  lime  boih  pontiff 
and  prince  has  from  time  and  custuui,  }<erhaps,  a 
double  title  lo  such  a  distinciion.  I^ut  why 
should  the  altar  be  made  his  footsmol  f  the  altar, 
the  l)eauty  of  holiness,  the  throne  of  the  victim 
lamb,  th<>  mercy-seat  of  tlie  temple  of  Christian- 
ity :  why  should  the  altar  be  converted  into  the 
footstool  of  a  morlul  V 

The  income  of  the  Roman  court  is  not  only 
reduced  in  its  amount,  but  is  very  irregular  and 
uncertain.  Several  years  ago,  when  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  territory,  both  in  Iialy  and  in 
France,  it  wns  not  calculated  at  more  than 
£600,000.  '  Contrary  to  a  very  general  opinion, 
I  most  here  observe,'  says  M  r.  Eustace,  ■  that 
this  income  arose  principally  from  internal  taxa- 
tion, and  that  a  very  small  part  of  it  was  derived 
from  Catholic  countries.  'The  sums  remitted  by 
Catholic  countries  may  be  comprised  under  the 
two  heads  of  annals  and  of  dispensations:  now 
these  two  heads,  when  united,  did  not  produce  in 
France,  tlie  richest  and  most  extensive  of  Catho- 
lic counlnes  previous  lo  the  revolution,  more 
than  £15,000  per  annum.  In  Spain  the  annals 
had  been  abolished,  or  rather  bought  off;  and  in 
rjcrniany,  if  I  mistake  not,  suppressed.  l)is- 
pensations,  that  is,  licenses  to  Like  ordeis,  to 
hold  livings,  to  contract  marriages,  and  do  vari- 
ous acts,  in  cases  and  circumstances  contrary  lo 
the  prescnplions  of  tlie  common  canon  law, 
produced  merely  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  courts  through  which  they  necessarily 
passed,  and  added  little  to  tlu-  papal  revenue.  As 
for  the  concourse  of  pilgrims,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  so  very  productive  a  source  of 
income,  it  brought  nothing  to  Koine  but  the  filth 
and  the  beggary  of  Catholic  Europe.  The  fa 
greater  psrt  of  these  pilgrims  were  not  only  loo 
poor  lo  bring  an  accession  of  wealth  to  the  city, 
but  even  to  support  themselves,  and  were  gene- 
rally fed  and  lodged  in  hospiials  expressly  en- 
dowed for  Uieir  reception.  Into  these  hospitals 
700  or  more  have  frequently  been  admitted  at  a 
lime,  and  supplied,  not  only  with  the  nevessaries, 
but  even  with  (he  comforts  of  life.'  The  revulu- 
liooary  invasion  of  Italy,  and  the  conseqiieiil 
disraeniberment  of  part  of  the  Roman  territory, 
lessened  the  papal  income,  not  only  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  persons  who  contributed  lo  il, 
but  by  impoverishing  all  (he  inhabitants  of  the 
Iloiiian  state. 

The  propagation  of  Christianity  being  their 
first  aud  most  iodispeniable  duty,  the  popes  have 
applied  themselves  to  it  with  leal  and  succen, 
not  only  in  the  early  ages,  when  tlieir  spintual 
functions  were  their  chief  occupation,  but  even 
at  a  later  period,  when  poliucs  and  ambition  tiad 
engrossed  no  small  portion  of  llieir  attention. 
To  support  this  grand  ai>d  extensive  plan  n( 
Christian  conquest,  there  are  several  esublish- 
ments  at  Home,  and  one  in  particular  which 
from  its  object  is  colled  the  Collegium  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide.  Tins  seminary  is  vast  and  nohlr, 
supplied  Willi  a  magnificent  library,  and  with  a 

firesB,  in  which  books  arc  printed  in  every  known 
anguage.  The  same  treasury  has  lo  keep  all  die 
public  edifices  in  rv|'dir,  especially  ibosc  im- 
rocnae  palaces  which,  though  of  little  use  as  rr  ■ 
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liilMMik  ai»  ik*  lenpbclcs  of  all  the  wonders 
>i  iiniiiit  ani  modern  art;  to  protect  the 
v^Hoa^N  liMBan  magnificence  from  furtlier  di- 
iMahtaaa;  lai,  m  line,  to  continue  the  cmbel- 
QlhaMM  am)  amelioration  of  the  capital,  and  of 
tfcMlilPry  generally.  ^Vhcn,  to  these  burdens, 
«w  adil  Ibe  pensions  which  the  pope  is  acciutom- 
«1 1«  settle  on  bishops  when  unusually  poor  and 
ithlli  I  1  il.  ami  the  numberless  claims  upon  his 
charity  from  every  part  of  the  world,  we  sliall  not 
be  surprised  cither  at  the  expenditure  of  an  in- 
come not  very  considerable,  or  at  the  ditficuliies 
utiiirr  which  the  papal  treasury  has  frequently 
labvred. 

Porr,  *.  (.    A  small  fish. 

iV  ^vp*.  by  some  called  a  ruffe,  is  much  like  a 
pwich  for  shape,  but  will  not  grow  bigger  than  a 
Kudgeoo  :  ao  eicellcDt  fish,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  aod 
tpawDS  in  April.  Wattim, 

Po?E,  in  ichthyology.     See  Pehcji. 
Pore  (Alexander),  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
dcMOKlol  from  a  respectable  bmily,  and  born 
the  8th  of  June,  1688,  in  London.     liis  fiither 
being  of  the  Romish  religion,  he  was  placed,  at 
fight  years  of  age,  under  the  tutorship  of  Ta- 
Temer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments 
uf  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  soon  after  he  was  sent 
to  a  Popish  seminary  at  Winchester,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Hyde  Park  comer. 
lie  discovered  early  an    inclination  to   poetry  ; 
ami  Ogilby's  \'irgil  and  Sandys's  Ovid  were  his 
iarorite  books.     At  twelve  he  retired  with  his 
parents  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest ;  where 
ne  studied  Spenser,  Waller,  and  Dryden.     At 
fifteen,  to  a  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
added  a  knowledge  of  the   French  and  Italian 
languages.     His  pastorals,  begun  in  1704,  first 
introduced  him  to  the  wits  of  the  time  ;  among 
whom  were  Wycherly  and  Walsh.     The  same 
year  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Windsor  Forest, 
though  the  whole  was   not  published  till    1710. 
In  1 703  he  wrote  the  Fssay  on  Criticism,  justly 
esteemed  a  masterpiece,  though  he  was  not  then 
twenty  year>  old.      The  Rape  of  the  Lock  was 
first  publi-shed  in  1713  ;  in  which,  above  all  his 
works,  his  strength  of  imagination   seems  most 
conspicuous.     In  1713  l;e  circulated   proposals 
for  publishing  a   translation  of  Homer's   Iliad, 
by  subscription :  by  which  he   acquired  a  con- 
siderable   sum    of    money.    The    subscription 
amounted  to  £6000,  besides  £l200,  which  Ltn- 
tol  the  bookseller  gave  him   for  the  copy.     Our 
poet's  finances  being  now  in  gtxid  condition,  he 
jHirchased   a  house  at  Twickenham,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  father  and  mother  in  1715:  the 
former   died    here   about   two  yean   after.     In 
1717  Pope  published  a  collection  of  all  he  had 
printed  separately  ;  and  proceeded  to  give  a  new 
eililion  of  Shakspeare  ;  which  being  announced, 
in  1721,  discovered  that  he  had  consulted  his 
fortune  more  than  his  fame  in  that  undertaking. 
The  Iliad  being  finished,  he  engaged,  upon  the 
'ike  footing,  to  undertake  the  OJyssey.   Broome 
and  Fcnton  contributeil  parts  of  it,  and  received 
£.)00from  him  for  their  labors.  It  was  published 
in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same.coiiditions 
as   the  Iliad,  e.xceptinff   that   I.inlol,  in«tead   of 
£1300,  pave  'mt  £600  for  the  copy.     This  work 
beitg  finished    n  172.'i,  he  was  linetwanls  cm- 


ployed  with  Swill  and  Arbuthnot  in  jinotiic 
some  volumes  of  Miscellanies.  About  tins  list 
he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  lifie,  as  be  wa»  it- 
turning  home  in  a  friend  s  chariot ;  wtack,  ■ 
passing  a  bridge,  happened  to  be  overtuiaad,  at 
thrown  with  him  ana  the  horses  into  the  ttrit.  A 
fragment  of  the  glass  cut  him  so  despeiate);  im 
heeverafter  lost  the  useof  twoof  his  fiogvt.    b 

1727  his  DiiDciad  appeared  in  Ireland;  aad  a 

1728  in  England,  with  notes  by  Swift,  gsda  lb 
name  of  Scnblerus.  It  is  a  piece  of  (he  okM  ptAa 
satire  that  ever  was  written.  The  wotk  «w 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen  by  Sir  Rokel 
W  alpole ;  who,  about  this  time.,  oner«d  Pgf<  i 
pension,  which  however  he  refused,  as  W  lal 
formerly  done  a  proposal  of  the  same  kioJ  tmk 
him  by  lord  Halifiix.  He  greatly  cultiraMdAt 
spirit  of  independence;  and — 

'  I'nplac'd,  unpension'd,  no  man's  beir  or  tUw. 
was  frequently  his  boa<t.  In  1729,  by  tli*  al- 
vice  of  lord  Bolinsbroke,  he  wrote  bis  Esoya 
Man.  This  was  followed  by  his  Ethic  Ffiilh  : 
the  fourth  of  which,  upon  Taste,  giving  fmt 
offence,  he  next  commenced  his  Satins,  «kil 
he  continued  till  1739  ;  and  in  whidi  heaBKM 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.  His  Ebo*  m 
Man  being  translated  into  French  in  IfJ^k 
system  of  Ethics  was  censured  by  pntaro 
C'rousaz,  but  defended  by  WarburtOD,  iRcfwaili 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1743  he  aikM  i 
fourth  book  to  the  Dunciad.  A  gemuBe  utfb 
tion  of  his  letters  was  published  in  1737.  Us 
had  all  his  life  been  subject  to  the  hiaj  mi. 
which  he  derived  from  his  mother ;  aad  ■  mm 
DOW  greatly  increased  by  a  drofisy  ia  his  Ww.i. 
under  which  he  expired  the  3CHh  of  May.  I7H 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  IvA  Mat 
Blount  his  heir,  a  lady  to  whom  he  wbsIib4^ 
voled ;  and  to  Warburton  the  propcflyif  Ml 
works  ;  who  accordingly  eave  a  compltle  ottn 
of  them  in  1751,  in  9  vols.  8ro.  Keadoi  «>to 
wish  10  know  more  of  this  eminent  poM  tmf 
consult  Warton's  Essays  on  the  Wnaaft  mi 
Genius  of  Pope.  Lord  1 1--^"™  —i-i  of  h^ 
with  no  small  degree  of  flat'  chief  aa 

was  to  be  esteemed  a  man  •>       . Itaa^ 

ners  were  delicate,  easy,  and  eogagiag;  aailta 
treated  his  friends  with  a  politeoeaa  itel  <imtmtt, 
and  a  generosity  that  was  much  to  ha  kmm.' 
Dr.  .lohtison  accuses  him  of  paninioaf.  % 
natural  deformity,  or  accidental  nutfeftaait  ka 
life  was  a  long  disease,  from  wiuch  amaa  mmj 
of  his  peculiarities.  See  Jobnaoo's  Liros  a/  te 
Poets. 

Pope  (Sir  Thomas).  »n  eminvnt  V.fgii^^m^ 
man  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  IMS.  lie 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  fooiMiar  vftt^n 
College,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1588^  wd  Ml*- 
hind  htm  a  fine  library. 

POPIIAM  (^ir  .luhn),  lord  chief  jHlie*4 
the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  <|«eMi  Om 
beth,  was  ihc  eldest  son  of  EdwaH  l*^tak 
Esq.,  of  Huntworih  in  SoranaMslwc,  aadhM 
in  1531.  He  was  some  time  a  MwteiM  of  i^U 
College  in  Oxford.  After  quttiii^  (ht  ^■tv- 
versity  be  fixed  in  the  Middle  T«mplc;  uA  m 
1568  became  summer  or  iiutnmn  rcwict.  Bi 
was  soon  after  ni:ide  wrjpiint  at  law.  Mil  • 
l57Usolicitor-geneml.  In  l.'iOi  hawasm^M^ 


POP  -]: 

lorney-genenl,  and  trcuurer  of  (he  Middle 
H)lir.     In  Ii92  he  was  made  lord  chief  ju*- 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  wai  knighted.     In 
IHOI  his  lordship  was  one  of  the   council  de- 
med  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Kssex.  when  he 
the  ridiculous  project  of  defending  him- 
la  his  hotue ;  and,  on  the  earl's  trial,  he  gave 
nee  against  him.     lie  died   in  1607,  aged 
etiiv-^i«  ;  and   was  huned   at  Wellington  in 
fsetshire,  where  he  generally  resided.     lie 
Itoil^t  somewhat  severe  in  the  execution  of 
against  capital  offenders :  but  his  severity 
happy  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of 
robneries.     He  wrote,     1.  Reports  and 
adjudged  in  the  lime  of  ipieen  Elizabeth.    2. 
>Iulions  and  judgments  upon  casei  and  mat- 
agitated  in  all  the  couru  at  Westminster  in 
end  of  queen  ICIiialwlh's  reign. 
l'nrH«v(Sir  Home   llig\!s),  a  naval  officer, 
•i    k.nii;hl  commander   of  the    liiitli,    bom    in 
l.inii  in  1762,  was  a  lieutenaiil  in  the  American 
At  the  peace  he  employed  himself  in  com- 
'  punuits  in  the  Kast  Indies,  and,  while 
oiM  a  country  ship,  discovered   a  pa»- 
'  navigation   at   Piilo    Penang.     In    1794 
retume<l   lo  the  kind's   service,  and,  being 
ful  lo  the  duke  of  York  in  Holland,  was  ap- 
sintcd  master,  commander,  and  soon  af\er  post- 
tptain.     He  was  then  employed   in  the   liiUtic, 
'aiid   in   1800  in  the  Kast  Indies.     In    1803  he 
riitercd  the  Red  Sea,  and  settled  advantageous 
r IBS  of  commerce  fur  the    English   merchants: 
HI,  on  his  return  home,  his  conduct  was  atucked 
I  the  house  of  commciis.     He  was  afterwards 
1  in  the  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
ught  for  it  to  a  court  martial,  and  sentenced 
be   repnmande<l.     He   finally   obtained   the 
ilnation  of  commander-in-chief  on  the  .lamaica 
on ;  but  died  in    England   at  Cheltenham, 
ppteraber   I3th  1820.     He  published  A  Stale- 

'  "f  his  Treatment  since  his  return  from  the 

''^  ;  and  A  Description   of  the  I'rince  of 
»^  4len'»  Island. 

I'OPINJAV,  n.$.  Bclg.  papfgay;  Ital.  /»■ 
fafallo;  Span,  papagayt.  A  parrot;  a  wood- 
fwckfr;  a  fop. 

t,  all  imartiDg  with  my  wounds,  being  galled 


POP 


To  bt  n  Boteiad  by  a  pifin}*). 
AaawvfM  MglcctiDgly,  I  kaow  not  what. 

Shaluyetirf* 

Tirpaiclwrt  would  he  eipraswd,  iipnn  het  h«ad  a 
•woaat  of  ihoM  groeo  ffalhm  of  the  papittjaj),  in 
ID4aii  of  that  viclnry  wliicti  the  mutrs  gut  pf  the 
daaght4ia  of  Pienut,  who  were  turned  into  pcpiryaj/t 
M  woodpacken.  Pradiam. 

Young  pofiinja^t  learn  quickly  to  speak.  Aachum. 

The  (feat  red  and  blue  |>arrol  ;  there  arc  of  tlieM 
■Malar,  lb*  raiddleniutl  called  ptipiya^i,  and  the 
HHei  called  pa>iu<iueu.  G'r**. 

Pf)I''LAR,  n.  I.  Fr.  ptvpUiT ;  lot.  populus. 
A  tree. 

Po  U  drawn  wilb  the  facaof  an  ox,  with  a  garland 
•f  pr'ar  vpoo  hi*  haad.  Pnclutm. 

All  ba  daictibad  was  ptcaeoi  u>  their  ryes, 
Aad  as  be  raised  his  verse  Ibc  fopJon  laeowd  to  risa. 

H»t**mmim. 
So  falls  a  piyUr  ihat  in  wat'ry  ground 
Kaiard  high  the  head.  Poif't  tliml. 

°l  h«  1«T«  of  lb*  ptplar  ar*  broad,  and  for  ili« 
wau  part  angular  :  lh«  mala  trees  produce  wncnla- 


ceoiu  Bower*,  wnirh  have  many  little  Icavaa  lad 
apices,  but  are  barren  the  female  tiees  produoa 
raembraoeous  pods,  which  open  into  two  parti,  con- 
taining many  seeds.  wLich  have  a  Urge  quantity  oi 
down  adheniig  lo  lliem,  and  are  collected  mlo  spikes. 

MilUr. 

Poplah,  in  botany.     See  Popi'LUs. 

Poplar,  a  populous  and  important  parish  in 
Ossulton  hundred,  Middlesex,  formerly  a  hamlet 
and  cliapelry  in  the  parish  of  Stepney,  two  milea 
and  a  half  east  from  London.  Inis  parish  ban, 
within  a  few  years,  been  most  extensively  im- 
proved, and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Its  name  is 
deri-ved  from  the  great  number  of  poplars  which 
formerly  grew  here.  That  part  next  the  nver 
called  Poplar,  or  Stepney-Marsh,  on  the  Isle  of 
Does,  is  the  nchest  piece  of  marsh  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  neither  an  island  nor  a  peninsula,  but 
a  head  of  land  formed  by  the  serpentine  course 
of  the  river  Thames.  The  Ea.st  India  Company 
have  here  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 
widows  of  infctior  officers  and  seamen ;  the  same 
company  having  given  the  ground  for  erecting 
the  churt^h,  and  been  at  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense  in  rebuildmg  it. 

POPLIT/EUS,  in  anatomy,  a  small  muscle 
obliquely  pytaiuidal,  situated  under  the  ham. 
See  Anatomy. 

POPU,  an  island  or  cluster  of  isles  in  the 
Eastern  Seas,  the  largest  of  which  is  about  fifty 
miles  in  circumference.  They  are  distant  five 
leagues  from  the  Bo  Islands.  They  are  inhab- 
ited, and  afford  nuts  and  dried  fish.  Long. 
130°  0'  13'  E.,  lat.  19°  14'  S.  This  is  also  the 
name  of  a  small  district  on  the  Slave  Coast  of 
Africa. 

POP'PY,  n.».  Sax.  popij;  Latin,  papavrr. 
A  (lower. 

His  temple*  last  with  poppiei  were  o'trspread. 
That  nodding  seeoad  to  cooiecralc  his  bead. 

Drvilrn. 

Ur.  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  misukc.  in  the  ic- 
Bcctions  he  make*  on  what  lie  calls  tb*  sleeping  Cu- 
pid with  p<77>y  in  his  hands.  AMiivM. 

Of  tbeae  are  cighleen  specie*;  some  sorts  an  cul- 
livaied  for  mediciiial  use ;  and  aoinc  suppose  it  to  lia 
the  plant  whence  optnm  is  produced.  Milltr, 

And  pale  Nympbatt  with  her  clay-cold  breath  ; 
And  fofifia,  whicB  sabom  the  sleep  of  death. 

Harii. 

PopPT,  SPATTLrno,  ■  species  of  cucubalua. 


PlJin'LACR,  or 

Pop't  (.ACT,  n.  I. 
Por'i  i.AR,  adj. 
Pur'fLARtT,  mh). 
PoPt'l  A»'lTT,  n.  s. 
Por'tJi.ATr,  r.  ii. 
Pupt;i«'TioK,  n.  I. 

PrtPt'lO^'lTT, 

Por't'Lois,  adj. 
Poi-'flOI'SIT,  o<fc. 
Pnp'tiii>i*xsi*,  n.t. 


Fr.  populare ;  1m 
pofiulus.  The  multi- 
tude; the  common  peo- 
ple;  the  vulgar:  jhi- 
piilar  is  plesmng  to,  or 
.  espotiMd  by,  the  t>eo- 
'  pic  at  Inge ;  famdiaf ; 
vulgar;  plebeian;  stu- 
dious «if  the  people's 
fiiTor:  (mpularity,  stale 
of  enjoying  the  people's 


(Sivor :  gracioinne**  of  behaviour  ;  whrttrrrr 
raovn  or  runciliales  the  people:  lo  populaic  is 
U)  produce  prople;  jwpulalion,  tlie  slate  of  a 
nation  nr  people  withregartl  tn  numlwrs  :  popu- 
losiiy  and  (topulousness,  the  state  of  abounding 
with  rxoplc:  (^ipuloiis,  full  of  people;  thickly 
■nhabiled  ;  the  adverb  corresponding. 
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POPULATION. 


liomili**  are  plain  and  populai  instriii'tions. 

W.H>*1T. 

A  wililerrteis  ii  pvpuloui  enough, 
f!c  SuHuik  had  thy  beaTenly  company.    S7i.it>^iir. 

1'he  test  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  niune  «nd 
Iroe  honour ,  the  lighter,  populantii  2nd  applauu ; 
the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny.  Bmtn, 

The  persuader's  labour  is  to  makn  things  appear 
good  or  evil,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  solid 
feaaons,  so  it  may  be  ropreaeutea  also  by  colours, 
pppularitieM,  and  circumstaoces,  which  sway  the  ordi- 
nary judgment.  Id. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  poftulute,  without  foreseeing  means  of  til<!  and 
■ustentation,  it  is  of  necessity,  that  once  in  an  a^e, 
they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other 
nations.  hdfon'i  Eaayi. 

The  popiilolion  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  maintain  them  ; 
neither  is  tlie  populaivm  to  be  reckoned  only  by  nura- 
liers ;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend  more  and 
'  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a  greater 
tmniber,  that  live  lower  and  gather  more.       Betcon, 

When  he  thinks  oIK  monarch's  lust  too  mild  a  re- 
gimen, he  can  let  in  the  whole  jwpuiact/  of  sin  upon 
the  foul.  Utcuy  of  Pietf. 

Under  colours  of  piety  ambitious  policies  march, 
not  only  with  security,  but  applause,  as  to  the  popu' 
^jcy.  Kins;  Chariet. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  with  what  partiality  and  popu- 
Uir  heat  elections  were  carried  in  many  places.    Id. 
Such  as  were  pipuiar. 

And  well -deserving,  were  advanced  by  grace. 

Daniel. 
The  emmet  joined  in  her  papular  tribes 

Of  commonalty.  ifi/liin. 

?'ar  the  greater  part  have  kept 

Their  station  ;  heaven,  yet  pnpuUitu.  retains 

Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.  Id, 

Nor  can  we  eicute  tli«  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if 
ne  only  bestow  those  commendatory  concerns  which 
jufiuliriLtf  set  forth  the  eminency  thereof. 

Bri7u-Mf'.i   Vulgar  Errtmri. 

How  it  conduceth  unto  jvpiilmil!/,  we  shall  make 
but  little  doubt ;  there  are  causes  of  nuincrosity  in 
«ny  species.  Hrvwiie. 

The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Rupert 
put  into  the  command,  which  was  no  pnpylar  change. 

ClarendoH. 

This  will  be  allowed  by  any  that  considers  the 
vastness,  the  opulence,  the  popuhiuntu  of  tliis  region, 
with  the  ease  and  facility  wherewith  'tis  governed. 
Tentple*s  MwetlunUs. 

A  pupular  ioan  is,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a  pros- 
titute to  common  fame  and  lo  the  people.    DruJm. 

Your  mind  has  been  above  the  wretched  affectation 
of  popvlarily.  Id. 

Influenced  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will, 

With  thumbs  bent  back,  they  popularlxi  kill.     Id. 
ilis  virtues  have  undone  his  country. 

Such  popular  hiunajiity  is  treason. 

Athlitotx'ti  Gito. 

Now  swarms  the  populace,  a  countless  throng. 

Youth  and  hoar  age  tumultuous  pout  along.   I^>j«. 

Admire  we  then. 

Or  popularity,  or  st.ir5.  or  strings. 

The  mob's  npplausvs,  or  the  ^i(t»  n(  kings  1      Id, 

'I'lie  tribunes  and  people  having  suliducd  all  rom- 
petitors,  began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent  popular*, 
til  chu«  thcmsvlves  a  master.  Stii/I. 

lie  could  lie  at  the  head  of  no  factions  and  ralwls, 
nor  attended  by  a  liirfd  rabble,  which  his  flatterers 
might  rcpieieul  as;<v/'u/iiriiy.  Id. 


How  pif»<l«>",  hmr  »ifal  is  »h#  gr\\u  >. 


This  u  ri. 

1  ho  vale 

The  land  o;  .,|.|.« 

P0PI'L»TI0S. 

unacquainted  wit' 
this  imcrestiiiK  - 
ries  of  Mr.  Malil,, 


gloom, 
»l>iMle»  I    )'• 


Few   nf 


our  rBMlns  win  \t 

ilie  alleged  imem 
.  school. 

L)r.  Adam  Smith  had  previously  obsen«4r- 
'  Every  species  of  aniinaU  mturjlly  muluplM 
in  proportion  to  the  mtans  of  tliL-tr  luUnsuxR, 
and  no  species  can  ever  multiply  beyond  IL  Bui 
in  civilii>ed  society  it  is  only  among  Ifac  lofoMr 
r,inlu  of  people  that  the  scantiness  of  wilaiwai 
can  set  limits  to  llie  furtlier  mnltiplicatianaf  lfc> 
human  species ;  and  it  can  do  «o  in  no  ollie 
way  tliun  by  destroying  a  gnat  part  of  tk(iM- 
dren  which  their  fruiifiil  marriages  prodoct.  Hi 
liberal  reward  of  labor,  by  enabling  them  Ip; 
vide  better  for  their  children,  and  c 
to  bring  up  a  greater  number,  naturally 
widen  and  extend  those  limits.  It  deserts  M 
b«  remarked,  loo,  that  it  necessarily  docs  Ais  ■ 
nearly  as  pouibU  in  the  pioportios  «kiA  At 
demand  for  labor  requires-  If  this  deoMala 
continually  increasing,  the  tvward  of  Ubot  mm 
necessarily  encourage  in  such  a  manDg  ikr 
marriage  and  multiplication  of  laboteo,  a*  ■■• 
enable  them  to  supply  that  contintially  inoai^ 
demand  by  a  continually  increasing  paiwltii^ 
If  the  reward  should  at  any  lime  be  was tko 
what  was  requisite  for  this  purpoae,  lh«  ikfifnj 
of  hands  would  soon  raise  it ;  and,  if  it  rfwM  M  ■ 
any  time  be  more,  their  excessive  ~"'1i|4'  •'— 
would  soon  lower  it  to  this  oeceaaarf  ng».  IV 
market  would  be  so  much  und«r  wo>m  aid 
labor  in  the  one  case,  and  so  much  om-Maiial 
in  the  other,  as  would  soon  force  back  di  fm 
to  that  proper  rate  which  the  circumMaKa  W 
tlie  society  require<l.  It  is  in  this  naiavthM 
the  demand  for  men,  like  that  for  any  oCte  «•- 
modify,  necessarily  regulates  the  {naAaoBa 
of  men ;  quickens  it  when  it  goes  oa  loo  <io«%. 
and  stops  it  when  it  advances  too  Cast,  btf  its 
demand  which  regulates  and  detansoBa  ttr 
state  of  propagation  in  all  ih«  diflfisrcBt  fs^n* 
of  the  world,  in  North  America,  iit  Eampt^ai 
in  China ;  which  renders  it  rapidly  pniflia** 
in  the  first,  slow  and  gradual  in  th*  moaaLmt 
altogether  stationary  in  the  Ikst.'— >I^Mk  ^ 
Naliont,  vol.  i. 

In  another  part  of  his  sreat  snork  brrtfvaiB 
the  same  idea  in  fewer  words  : — '  VouaHnm mt 
populous,  not  in  proportion  to  the  nambfr  af  f*^ 
pie  whom  their  produce  can  cloth*  ani  My. 
but  in  proportion  to  that  of  lb*ae  wIsMi  M  ^ 
feed.' 

The  first  of  tliese  passacrs  it  niil  ••  tmt 
given  rise  to  the  celebrated  Kaaty  of  Mr.  lUlha 

In  this  work  not  only  are  dte  dtfciurt  imm4 
population  in  various  coiintnrs  advcrlirf  »• 
considerable  length,  and  that  of  Urn  urmm  mm- 
trasted  with  the  older  nations  d<  the  winM.  te 
the  assumptions  of  almost  all  fbnnvf  vnaa  ■ 
the  subject,  that  a  high  degree  of  popabCMi  > 
conducive  to  national  wealth  atMl  Mcunty,  ■•  <»- 
tmdirled,  And  siirh  a  situation  braodlr  nam^mt 
as  one  pregnant  wiUi  great  existiM  e*ds,  Midl» 
iniiicnt  dangers  for  the  Oilurc     Mr  Mdte> 
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no  iDeani  to  be  retrained  witliin  liie  limits  of 
l^>in<i  that  ia  taken  by  llie  aiillior  of  ihc 
k'caiih  of  Nations.  Far  from  tliinkinc  that  the 
iiman  )p<K;ie«  cannot,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  '  ev«;r 
tuilinly  '  licyond  ihe  means  of  subsistence,  he 
uaers  that  it  has  a  constant  and  fearful  ten- 
'  to  do  M> ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  this 
il«iicy  has  generated  a  lar)^  portion  of  the 
yicc  and  misery  with  which  the  older  countries 
!  world  abound.  That  this  is  an  evil,  ihere- 
*hich  requires  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress ; 
riy  marriages  among  the  poor  should, 
I  this  principle,  be  di<icouraged,and  in  some 
punished  ;  and  that  all  the  chanty  of  su- 
or  classes,  which  encourages  the  poor  to 
alliply  (which  every  increase  of  their  comforts 
'  is  compelled  to  admit  will),  is  wrong,  lie, 
erefoce,  projioses  Ihe  enactment  of  a  law 
•by  it  should  be  declared,  that  no  legitimate 
tbom  one  year  from  the  date  of  ils  proiiiul- 
and  no  illegitimate  child,  )>orn  within 
•O  years,  should  thereafter  be  afforded  parish 
sistance.  This  statutory  exhibition  of  thie  ten- 
er  mercies  of  his  system,  our  author  would 
Me  read  by  the  cler^man  to  the  poor,  as  they 
ame  to  the  altar. 
The  principles  of  Mr.  Malthns's  theory  are 
rttained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  Essay, 
tS  toll.  4.  edit.  Tliey  may  be  thus  condensed  : — 
^  fnpulaiioti  ill  very  favorable  circumstances,  as  in 
}  Itie  nrwly  settled  countries  of  America,  has  been 
lloutKl,  It  is  said,  to  double  itself  every  twenty- 
'  m.    1'his  rate  is  therefore  assumed  to  be 

least)  its  natural  rate  of  increase,  which 
t  go  on  ad  infinitum,  if  interrupted  by  no 
But  i(  is  evident  tllat  the  increase  of 
■Dd  being  an  absolute  quantity)  could  by 
'  oda  be  augmented  to  such  an  indefinite 
m.     It  mictit  possibly  double  itself  for  once 
twenty-five  years,  while  the  best  lands  re- 
l  mcultiTBted  ;  but,  so  far  from  following 
I  Wio  of  increase  in  subsequent  periods, 
mot  even  be  supposed  possible  that  its  pro- 
luce  conld   he  augmented  even  in  the  simple 
|,of  tu  original  quantity.     *  Ihe  necessary 
~laf  these  two  different  rates  of  increase,' 
Ir.  Malthus  (and  he  begs  his  readers  to  bear 
in  mind),   '  when  brought  togetlier 
31  b*  Tcry  striking.  Let  us  call  the  population 
thia  island  1 1,000,000,  and  suppose  the  pre- 
t  produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a 
iiinber.     In  the   first  twenty-five  yean  the  po- 
f  potation  would  be  22,000,000,' and,  tlie  food  beins 
I  doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  he 
al  to  this  increase.       In  the  next  twenty-five 
I  the  populatiim  would   he  44,IXX),(KH) ;  aud 
!  means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  9ii|i- 
:  of  33,000,000.     In  the  next  n«-riod  the  po- 
I  would  be  88,000,000,  ami  ihe  means  of 
l^biWtCROc  jnst  equal  to  the  support  of  half  that 
miraber.     Awl  at  the  conclusion  n(  Ihe  first  cen- 
tury (he  popuktion  would  be  176,000,000,  and 
I  m«an»  of  lubaiftanM  only  equal  to  the  snp- 
rt  of    ft5/X>0,000,   iovinc  a    population   of 
kit  ,000,000  totally  unprovi<^d  for.' 

Kxtendin;;  this  rea.sofiing  to  the  whole  earth,  it 
»ill  lie  found  that  the  population  of  the  world 
■mild  increa!v:  in  a  geometrical  riitio  as  1.2.4.8. 
|C.33.C4.i3tl.'i^     unit   ««KM«l«cioe  only  in  an 


arithmetical  ratio  as  1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.  In  two 
centuries  the  population  would  be,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  reckoning,  to  the  possible 
means  of  subsistence,  as  250  to  <)':  in  three  cen- 
turies, as  H>i>6  to  13;  and  as  of  course  there 
are  uliimate  limits  to  the  produce  of  the  eartli, 
an  end  must  come,lo  any  increase  in  the  supply  of 
food,  while  the  principle  of  population  still  retains 
its  full  force.  Such  is  the  account  reodere<l  by 
Mr.  Multhus  of  the  dispensation  of  Providence 
with  re^pvct  to  the  natural  power  of  increase  in 
mankind,  and  their  subsistence  respectively. 

But  as  It  is  evident  that  in  point  of  fact,  man- 
kind, unable  to  exist  without  food,  do  not  in- 
crease in  the  abovementioned  geometrical  ratio, 
but  precisely  in  that  in  which  food  is  producetl 
fur  their  supyiort,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  second 
cliapter,  cnumerate.s  what  he  is  plcasv<J  to  call 
the  checks  lo  this  exuberant  power  of  p'0<liiction, 
They  consist  of  '  all  those  custom^,  uiul  all 
those  diseases,  which  seem  to  be  genj-raled  by  a 
scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  alt 
those  causes,  independent  of  this  scarcity,  whe- 
ther of  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  whicli  lend 
firematurely  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  human 
rame.'  These  cliecks  may  be  classed  under  tuo 
general  heads,  the  prtrt-ntive  'and  the  poiitive : 
the  former  consisting  of  prudential  abstinence 
from  marriage,  which  when  accompanied  by  ir- 
regular intercourse  between  tlie  sexes,  produces 
aggravated  vice  and  misery ;  when  accompanied 
by  moral  restraint  produces  comparative  comfort. 
The  latter,  consisting  of  every  cause,  whether 
arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  degree 
tends  to  shorten  tlie  duration  or  repress  die  pro- 
ductive power  of  human  life;  such  as  extreme 
poverty,  wan,  diseases,  fiuoine,  pestilence,  and 
the  like.  The  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, therefore,  whether  classed  under  tlie  |k>- 
sitive  or  preventive  checks,  are  all  resolvable 
into  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery.  And  as  tlic 
former  (explained  lo  mean  any  abstinence  from 
marriage,  unaccompanied  by  irregubu-  gratifica- 
tion;, is  the  only  mode  of  escaping  the  encoun- 
ter of  the  two  latter  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is 
evident  that  upon  this  theory  the  whole  onus  of 
counlemcting,  consistently  wiih  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue,  tl>e  immense  disproportion  of 
the  relative  (towers  of  increase  above  enun>crate<l. 
re>tn  entirely  upon  ihii  sinirle  conaervalive  prin- 
oifile.  Ii  follows  of  course  also,  that  the  morv 
it  can  lie  made  to  operate,  the  greutcr  (lortion  of 
virlup  iind  happiness  will  lie  found  in  society. 
Aiiil.a*  It  IS  upon  the  lower  ranks  that  the  vice 
and  nii«ery  alleged  to  arise  from  a  trdundant 
|>0|>uhilioii  particularly  press,  it  eMdenlly  Ih-- 
comes  (he  duty  of  Kovemroents  so  to  model  thoir 
political  amnKemenls  as  to  lend  encoumgemrnl 
lo  such  prolrnctnl  alwiinence  from  marnage, 
from  the  moment  that  the  produce  of  the  land 
after  iia  first  jicriod  of  douoliog  sinks  into  the 
regular  anlhmelicul  progreiis;  or,  in  plainer 
te^Il^,  from  the  moment  tliat  a  country  emercrs 
from  the  purely  ai;ricultural  slate  of  society  iiiiu 
one  com|iounded  of  agriculture  and  commtrce. 
8uch  IS  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Midi  are 
ils  consequences. 

(irantine  tne  premises,  it  is  indeed  perfectly 
obvi'ii:-     ■'    '    •'   -    "inclusion    u    undcniabl*. 
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one  £unily  employed  in  tilling  the  earth,  even  in 
thu  early  stage  of  ^iculiural  improvement, 
may  be  fairly  accounted  able  to  support  itself, 
and  two  others :  two-thirds  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion may  therefore  by  degrees  become  engaged 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  in  unprofitable 
professions,  or  may  be  living  idly  on  the  fruits 
of  former  industry,  before  a  demand  a-ises  for  a 
further  increase  of  food.  But,  long  before  a  na- 
tion can  have  two-thirds  of  its  people  thus  occu- 
pied, a  great  proportion  of  it  must  reside  in  large 
towns,  and  the  mtroduction  of  luxury,  and  an 
artificial  state  of  society,  must  have  produced 
many  imaginary  wants  among  the  country  resi- 
dents. Many  of  the  people  will  be  also  lifted 
above  the  rank  of  the  lower  orders,  and  be  af- 
fected by  those  artificial  arrangements  of  society 
which,  though  they  universally  produce  high 
mental  cultivation,  do  very  much  diminish  the 
natural  powers  of  increase  in  mankind.  Hence, 
from  the  diminished  average  of  marriages  and 
births,  and  the  increase  of  premature  mortality,  a 
very  great  proportion  of  the  population  will  cease 
to  produce  its  own  number ;  and  a  considerable 
deficiency  will  remain  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
peasantry,  or  lower  order  of  country  residents  : 
the  most  productive  class  in  every  well-regu- 
lated community 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  proportion  as  the  po- 
pulation advances  towards  an  equality  with  the 
surplus  produce,  existing  at  the  first  emergence 
of  a  country  from  the  purely  agricultural  state, 
in  such,  precisely,  will  its  progress  naturally  be- 
come slower,  by  the  inevitable  and  un^terable 
laws  of  Providence ;  though  the  people  be  left 
as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  inclinations  as  is  consistent  with  a 
free  and  well-regulated  government.  Let  it  be 
observed,  also,  that  this  efi°ect  will  be  produced 
by  certain  and  unerring  causes,  which  can  by  no 
human  means  be  very  materially  altered.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  render  the  residents  in  towns 
more  fruitful,  to  make  the  air  of  towns  more 
wholesome  to  infants,  to  induce  any  large  pio- 
portion  of  those  who  wish  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage for  their  own  convenience  to  enter  into  that 
contract,  as  it  would  be  to  feed  the  increased 
population  that  would  follow,  supposing  the 
possibility  of  their  production  to  exist.  The 
abatement  in  the  progress  of  population  is  vo- 
luntary, natural,  and  unavoidable.  It  b  another 
Question,  certainly,  how  far  it  necessarily  pro- 
uces  an  increase  of  vice  and  misery,  and  now 
far  that  species  of  moral  restraint  which  consists 
in  involuntary  abstinence,  be  either  necessary  or 
useful  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  All  that  is 
here  asserted  is,  that  the  abatement  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  progress  of  society,  and 
that  to  exclaim  against  its  effects  is  in  iact  to 
exclaim  against  all  advancement  of  a  country 
beyond  the  purely  agricultural  state. 

The  result  will  be  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  by  new  capital  being  naturally  thrown 
into  agriculture,  until  each  gradation  of  the  soil 
is  made  productive  by  improved  modes  of  cul- 
ture, &c.,  that  one  family  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  will  be  able  at  least  to  support 
itself  and  three  others.  Three-fourths  ct  the 
people  therefore  will  be  left  »t  laige  to  follow 


manufiictures,  or  non-productive  employmccts, 
to  be  the  menial  servants  of  the  higher  ocden, 
to  navigate  the  ships,  and  fight  the  Ixutles  of  the 
countiy.  Of  these  three-fourths,  at  least  two- 
thirds,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  populatMi, 
would  cease  to  reproduce  their  own  numben  of 
efficient  people.  This  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  considers  that  in  a  state  of  socielv 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  an; 
merchants,  manufacturers,  or  idle  persons,  a 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  population  mutt 
dwell  in  towns,  some  in  very  lai^  towns ;  and 
that  the  remainder  of  those,  who  are  raUmlyf^ 
not  to  reproduce  their  own  numbers,  priDcinally 
consists  of  soldiers,  sailors,  men  of  good  bmh 
lies  but  small  fortunes,  servants,  depeadcMs, 
and  emigrants  to  colonies,  or.  otber  fbca. 
These  are  usually  taken  out  of  the  man  d  ikr 
population  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  befcie  iby 
nave  contributed  children  to  replace  Iher'  \m, 
which  mtjt  therefore  be  filled  up  by  the  dil- 
dren  of  others.  And,  with  respect  to  the  tons, 
it  is  proved  to  demonstration,  that,  even  of  ibaa> 
of  a  moderate  size,  not  one  can  keep  up  its  on 
effective  population. 

Mr.  Weyland,  who  has  adopted  and  aUy  ti- 
Tocated  this  view  of  the  subject  shows,  that,  'a 
excess  of  annual  deaths  above  anmui  birtki  of 
seven  in  each  1000  of  existing  persons  has  b«D 
considered  as  a  low  average  in  towns  even  ef  i 
moderate  size.  Upon  this  Jatnm^  seven  eiu- 
grants  per  1000  from  the  country  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  population  of  a  town, 
even  if  the  population  of  the  town  were  sution- 
aiy ;  but,  if  from  an  increase  in  the  dema^  for 
labor  it  were  rapidly  ext«iding  itsdf,  of  taatv 
a  larger  influx  of  settlers  must  take  place. 

In  a  country  containing  a  popuIatkiB  of 
9,000,000,  the  following  is  what  Mr.  Weylad 
conceives  would  be  the  diatribotioo  of  d« 
people  according  to  the  state  of  society  sap- 
posed  : — 

1 .  One-third  in  towns  (not  repro- 
ducing their  own  numbers).     .         .    ifiOOfiBO 

t.  One-fourth  in  agriculture  (re- 
producing their  own  numbers  and 
supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the 
towns.  Sec.;    .....     i^tSOpy> 

3 .  A  fourth  of  the  remainder,  men 
of  rank  and  fortune  with  their  fiuni- 
lies,  unemployed  descendants,  and 
servants  (not  reproducing  their  own 
numbers) 937>V 

4.  Army,  navy,  mercantile  and 
military,  emigrants  to  foreign  settle- 
ments with  their  fiunilies  and  attend- 
ants (almost  entirely  supplied  fixMn 
the  classes  reproducing  their  own 
numbers) 4$  tju 

5.  Country  manufacturers,  shop- 
keepers, small  proprietors,  tec.,  widi 
their  f^ilies  (reproducing  then 
own  numbers,  but  affording  do  ar- 
terial supply  to  the  deficiency  of  dte 

other  claJsses).  S,S43,75> 


Total  9fiOOP)0 

The  three  classes  not  reproductng  Aeir  sn 

nambeiB  leaving  a  defidency  of  at  liMt  a  tti 
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ir  agijrejrnte  numbpr.  or  8BO,000  aouls  in  a 
alion,   lo   be   muJu   up  by   the   two  other 
principally  by  that  marked  2. 
Tlie  conclusion  from  this  argument  is,  tliat  in 
more  advanced  stace  of  society,  such  for 
tmniple  as  wr  arc  now  living;  in, '  although  the 
owers  of  production  yet  remaining  in  the  soil 
:  cootmually  decreasins;,  yet  the  natural  ten- 
leocy  of  population  to  press  agamst  the  supply 
of  food  is  also  decreasing  in  a  still  greater  ratio; 
at  least,  in  all  countries  where  due  attention  is 
lid  to  religion,  morals,  and  rational  liberty.' 
lit  there  may  be  supposed,  though  as  yet  it  is 
sly  hypothetical,  a  still  more  advanced  state  of 
ciety :  and  *  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  community 
cting  itself  even  upon  the  most  reasonable 
pies,  ii  indefinitely  to  continue  increasing 
spulation,  in   however  retarded  a  ratio,  it 
lust  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  its  reso<irces 
1  food  :  the   land  being  an  absolute  quantity, 
only  capable,  when  most  fully  cultivated, 
making  a  definite  return.'     However  remote 
improbable  this  contingency  may  be,   the 
^■uihor  last  quoted  feels  himself  bound  to  pro- 
vide against  it ;  and  argues,  by  an  application 
of   his   previous  calculations,    that   there   is   a 
point  at  which  the  sterile  portion  of  the  people 
oecomes  so  numerous  that  the  reproducing  part 
will  not  be  able  by  any  natural  fertility  of  its 
own  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  a  point  which 
must  at  length  be  reached,  as  the  sue  of  the 
towns  is  enlarged,  and  the  habits  of  a  highly 
•dTanced  state  of  society  are  more  widely  cx- 
Itoded  through  the  several  ranks  of  the  people. 
^^     This  author  argues  to  an  extent  in  which  we 
^HjBnnot  follow   him,  in  favor  of  our  poor  laws. 
^B(Ve  believe  that  Providence  intends,  we  ar«  sure 
^Httut  Christianity  commands,  that  the  orphan,  the 
^^■ick,  and  the  aged,  should  be  supported  by  cha- 
^^rity  ;  but  we  also  believe  it  to  be  the  intention 
of  Providence  that  the  young  and   the  healthy 
labould  furnish  labor  to  the  community,  accord- 
Bg  lo  the  natural  demand  ;  and  that  the  present 
in  England  is  a  deviation  from  the  wise 
fimpic   arrangement  of    Providence — that 
yttem,  we  mean  which  allows  every  man  with- 
Bt  reference  to  character,  strength,  or  age,  to 
iim  a  right  to  support ;  to  what  becomes  in 
Sect   a   gratuitous   support,   since   the   return 
de  to  the  parish  is  commonly  of  no  sort  of 
line,  in  digging  gravel  which  nobody  wants,  in 
lauking  poLs  which  nobody  buys,  or  in  levelling 
roads  which  nobody  travels.     We  believe  that 
w<-  sliall  become  a  more  happy,  more  moral,  and 
■irore   prosperous    people,  in  proportion  as  we 
adually   undermine   habits   which   cannot    be 
ken  by  ttonn,  and,  by  encouraging  the  provi- 
|deni  banks,  und   inducing  the   poor  to  conln- 
*  ule  to  them  by   every    indulgence  and   {avor 
own  to  ihoac  who  do,  return  to  the  great  Uw 
nature,  that  every  man's  condition  shall  or- 
dinarily be  proportioned  to  his  own  pnidcooe, 
morality,  and  industry. 

His  investigation  of  the  poor  laws  is  followed 

■  an  enquiry  into  the  natural  order  of  pi»ne- 

I  between  population  and  food.  It  has  been 

an   inference  from  Mr.  Malthus's  r««.son- 

»,  that  an  increase  of  people  should  always 

Qow,  and    neter    precede  an   increase  in  the 


produce  of  the  soil  r  '  which  when  applied,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Weyland,  '  to  u  manufacturing  so- 
ciety, appears  to  he  tantamount  to  saying  that 
an  increase  in  the  numlier  of  backs  should  al- 
ways follow,  and  never  precede,  an  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  coats ;  whereas,  surely  a  pre- 
vious increase  of  wearers  and  consumers  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  respective  production  of 
further  food  and  raiment,' — p.  82.  Our  author 
proves,  we  think,  unanswerably,  that  when  the 
Dest  lands  are  already  cultivated,  farther  produce 
can  only  be  elicited  by  a  rife  m  the  article,  oc- 
casioned by  the  demand  of  the  already  existing 
claimants ;  and  the  whole  detail  of  the  subject  is 
practically  and  fully  entered  upon ;  but  we  must 
nere  refer  political  economists  to  the  book  itself. 
His  last  book  is  devoted  to  the  moral  conse- 
quence deducible  from  the  principles  for  which 
be  argues,  i.  e.  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty 
of  charity,  and  the  propriety  of  leaving  to  the 
lower  orders  the  free  option  of  marriage.  On 
these  points  we  cordially  agree  with  him.  '  If  it 
be  true,  as  asserted,'  he  argues,  '  that  population 
has  in  all  cases  a  tendency  of  itself  to  exceed  the 
supply  of  food  for  its  support ;  since  we  can 
scarcely  assist  the  poor  in  any  way  without  en- 
couraging them  to  produce,  and  enabling  them 
to  rear  a  greater  number  of  children,  or  at  least 
without  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  objects 
of  our  charity ;  it  is  evident  that  by  every  exer- 
tion of  it  we  are  only  increasing  tlie  quantum  of 
human  misery.  While  we  assist  .lomi',  we  are 
proportionably  depressing  others,  and  adding  to 
that  number  which  is  already  exuberant  lo  a 
fiink."— p.  334. 

In  the  fiice  of  this  cheerless  doctrine,  he 
contends,  that  it  is  the  poor  man,  wlio  feels 
himself  neglected,  degraded,  and  an  out- 
cast as  it  were  from  his  fellows,  who  becomes 
mc  osc,  brutish,  and  incorrigibly  tr^/iiA  in  his 
pursuits.  He  it  is  whose  natural  feelings,  not 
being  sofWoed  down  by  intercourse  with  more 
enliriilened  men,  nor  by  any  sense  of  gratitude, 
yiela  to  the  Ant  temptation  offered  to  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  who,  restrained  by  no  check,  moral 
or  natural,  by  no  sense  of  respect  towards  others 
or  himself,  is  impelled  to  the  multiplication  of 
his  species  like  the  brutes  tliat  perish.  '  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,'  says  cur  auilior,  *thit 
the  population  thus  raised  is  checked  only  by  the 
rule  which  regulates  the  number  of  the  brutes ; 
viz.  by  the  perpetual  contest  between  the  powers 
of  procreation  and  the  principle  of  destruction 
— a  rule  which,  when  applied  to  the  human 
species,  involves  almost  every  modification  of 
vice  and  misery.' 

The  most  original  of  our  author's  observations 
on  marriage  is  t^  which  points  out  the  injustice 
of  expecting  equal  restraint  on  this  head,  in  the 
members  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  classes 
of  the  community.  The  lower  orders  have  fewer 
enjoyments  to  substitute  for  it,  and  infinitely 
fewer  means  of  avoiding  the  temptations  to  vice, 
which  an  involuntary  abstinence  from  marriaf^ 
necessarily  multiplies.  Tbeir  mental  resources 
being  deficient,  they  ve  more  in  want  of  a4ber 
gratifications,  and  of  the  means  of  humanising 
their  minds  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  socuu  afte- 
tions.      Tlie   conclusion  is    thus  drawn : — '  >n 
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unison  with  the  apparent  equity  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  with  our  sonsi-  of  natural  justice, 
ana  with  the  express  conimanils  and  unqualified 
permissions  of  Scripture  on  the  subject.  It 
appears  tlicn,  u|>on  the  whole,  that  no  moral  im- 
pediment to  the  progress  of  society,  or  to  the 
natural  tendency  of  {mpulation  to  keep  within 
due  bounds,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  as  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  matrimonial  connexions  as  the 
existing  sute  of  society  will  admit ;  nay,  that  a 
perfect  liberty  in  this  respect  is  essential  to  a 
liealthy  progress.  We  perceive  that  the  princi- 
ple of  population  introduces  no  new  duty,  nor 
any  necessary  increase  of  vice  and  misery  as  so- 
ciety advances,  and  the  land  arrives  nearer  to  its 
point  of  complete  cultivation.  I  think  upon  the 
whole  that  an  early  marriage,  and  a  young  family, 
is  a  strong  incentive  to  sobriety,  industry,  and 
decency,  in  a  j>oor  man,  wherever  his  moral  and 
religious  instructors  come  in  aid  of  hu  natural 
feelings  of  affection  towards  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  have  seldom  s^en  the  workings  of  good 
advice  upon  natural  affections  fitil  in  their  effect, 
except  in  old  and  very  hardened  profligates ;  and 
I  have  very  frequently  beheld  the  combination 
of  the  two  effectual  ui  reclaiming  a  loose  and 
thoughtless  character.  I  should  be  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  be  so  far  misunderstood,  as  to  be  thought 
to  assert  that  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
good  of  the  state  to  afford  to  every  idle  and 
abandoned  strippling  thp  means  of  entering  into 
the  marriage  contract,  although  he  possess  neither 
tlie  will  nor  the  intention  of  laboring  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  nor  be  in  a  capacity  to 
have  set  before  him  in  a  forcible  manner  his  du- 
ties in  these  respects.  For  truly  I  have  never 
^et  been  able  to  discover,  nor  should  I  be  very 
industrious  in  searchmg  for,  any  scheme  of  po- 
lity which  can  enable  the  machinery  of  society 
to  work  freely  and  proBlably,  notwithstanding 
the  general  neglect  of  moral  habits  and  precau- 
tions."—p.  413,  4M. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  that,  by  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator,  '  man- 
kind,' as  Sir  William  Jones  has  beautifully  said, 
'  cannot  long  be  happy  without  virtue,  nor  ac- 
tively virtuous  without  freedom,  nor  securely 
free  %vitliout  rational  knowledge  ; '  but  that  hap- 
piness is  placed  within  the  reach,  commonly  of 
the  individual,  and  always  of  the  community,  in 
proportion  as  honest  industry  flourishes,  in  pro- 

Iiorlion  as  sound  religion  inculcates  pure  mora- 
ity,  and  the  diffusion  of  rational  knowledge 
secures  public  and  private  liberty. 

We  can  only  ob5er>'e,  in  conclusion,  thai  after 
having  seen  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Malthus  popular 
on  both  sides  the  Tweed,  and  occasionally  shed- 
ding its  baleful  influence  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  legislature,  we  are  in  no  small  degree  edified 
and  comforted  by  llie  disposition  to  retractation 
— politically  called,  we  believe,  '  ratling,"  upon 
this  subject,  observable  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review.  After  having  (No  51) 
staled  Mr.  Malthus"s  '  principle,'  and  its  '  grand 
Jeductiuns"  to  remain  ■  unrefutcd,"  and  that  '  an 
inherent  tendency  to  double  in  population  "  must 
be  '  admitted,"  while  no  such  '  tendency  is 
found  in  the  fertility  of  the  earth,"  it  argues 
(omething  for  the  march  of  intellect,  in  our  esti- 


mation, to  find  this  influential  periodical  s!  !» 
consiiler  that  .Mr.  .Malthito  Iiik  liut  ■  conthird  to 
revive  and  elcvaie  ini  'heoryen- 

ginally  broached  by  ii  ,  'idfj  oflW 

seventeenth  century:  inn  m  m.  leeth,  to  all 
appearance,  of  tlie  Maliliuxian  theory,"  it  ■ 
'  proved  by  indisputable  evidence  tliut  the  ptmat 
condition  of  the  pea>anlry  of  Ireland,  howwB 
destitute  and  miserable,  is  still  much  snpciiorlD 
that  of  the  population  of  the  same  i*Uod  tu^ 
centuries  ago;'  though  '  Ihe  discipUt  of  Mt. 
Malthus  use  the  number  of  idle  and  uoooeopiti 
laborers  as  an  argument  to  pnn'e  tliat  Ibe  pt»- 
sent  potmlatioii  of  Ireland  is  redundant,  fcc' 
Lastly,  that  '  we  are  enabled  to  pniawMr. 
upon  evidence  which  cannot  be  disputed,  thai, 
whatever  increase  may  have  taken  plaa  ■ 
the  population  of  Ireland  within  lh«  h* 
800  years,  the  produce  raised  in  that 
for  subsisting  tnem  has  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio.  See  our  labulur  view  of  Ptft- 
latinn.  ' 

P(JPULUS.  the  poplar,  a  genus  of  the  nc 
tandria  order,  and  dta<cia  class  of  plants;  ia6« 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  mlielli  aeiet, 
amentaces.  The  calyx  of  the  amealua  a  % 
lacerated,  oblong,  and  squamous  leaf;  the  co- 
rolla is  turbinated,  oblique,  aod  entife.  Tit 
female  has  the  calyx  of  tlie  amentum  and  «»■ 
rolla  the  same  as  in  the  male  ;  the  96^t  » 
quadrlfid ;  tlie  capsule  bilocuUr,  wilt  BBf 
pappous  seeds.  It  is  often  nienticmed  ^  6e 
poets,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Catullus,  kc  TV 
principal  species  are  these:  1.  P.  itfaa,  Ihr 
abele  tree,  is  a  large  tree,  and  grows  nanmi^a 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  Its  lea—  w 
large,  divided  into  three,  four,  or  fire 
dented  on  their  edges,  of  a  very  dark 
their  upper  side ;  standing  upon  foot-ftsfti  ■ 
inch  long.  The  young  branches  have  a  pnak 
bark,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  down;  M 
the  bark  of  the  stem  and  older  branches  ognv.  Is 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  male  flowen oral- 
kins  ap[>ear,  which  are  cylindrical,  and  Am 
three  inches  long.  About  a  week  aAereoacM 
the  female  flowers.  Soon  aAer  these  coosr  (M. 
the  male  catkins  fall  off;  and  in  fiveorsitviik* 
after  the  female  flowers  have  ripesMdfioikMry 
covering.  The  catkins  will  tlien  drop, aol At 
seeds  be  wafted  by  the  winds  to  a  great  dksdM*- 
The  wood  of  all  tliese  trees,  but  espeetaUy  rffc 
abele,  is  good  for  laying  floors,  where  it  w9  fes 
for  many  years;  and  on  account  of  its  rtn^ 
whiteness  is  by  many  preferrwl  to  oak ;  »«U  ■ 
account  of  its  soft  contcxtuT'  '  -  — r-p»  mtiwii 
to  take  the  impression  ul  .  ii  m  ms 

proper  on  this  account  thaii   ...,    . icr  wosAl 

Tlie  abele  likewise  descr\-es  particular  ootiCs^as 

account  of  tlie  virtue  of  its  bark  in  curiae  wtf^ 

milting  fevers.  A  dram  (lowdered  is  givcD  iven 

four  hours  betwixt  die  fits.     In  obninitt-  cw- 

one-fifth  part  of  Peruvian  XntV.  i 

See  Philosophical  Transaction* 

This  bark  will  also  tan  l««tli'  r       ^l     ' 

de  Bondaroy,  who  madcr^i  • -;i   i  •  i- .■ 

species  of  poplar,  reckons  tin*  the  MOM 

of  them   all,   affording   wrood 

qiialilv. 

3.  1'.  balsamifera,  the  Cv«ltn«  |«irUr,  a  • 
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native  of  Carolina,  where  it  becomes  a  large  tree. 
The  sboou  ol  this  sort  grow  very  strong;  in  Bri- 
tain, and  are  generally  angular;  witli  a  light 
green  bark  like  the  willow.  'Ilic  leaves  on  young 
trees,  and  also  ihcne  on  the  lower  shoots,  are 
very  large,  almost  heart-shaped,  and  crenated ;  but 
those  upon  the  older  trees  are  smaller :  as  the 
trees  advance,  their  bark  becomes  lighter,  a|>- 
proaching  to  a  grayish  color.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  layers ;  but  the  last  is  the 
oethod  generally  practised,  and  the  plants  raised 
it  are  less  moist  than  others.  Tlie  shoots  of 
ttiis  tree,  while  young,  are  frequently  killed  down 
to  a  considerable  length  by  the  frost  in  winter  ; 
L  but,  as  the  trees  grow  older,  their  shoots  are  not 
|jo  vii;orous,  and  become  more  ligneous,  so  are 
ot  liable  to  the  same  disaster.  But  the  trees 
uld  be  planted  in  a  sheltered  situation;  for, 
i  their  leaves  are  ver)'  large,  the  wind  has  great 
ower  over  them  ;  ancl  the  branches  being  lender, 
bey  are  frequently  broken  or  split  by  the  winds 
in  summer,  when  they  are  much  exposed.  This 
•pecies  grows  very  quickly,  and  the  wood  is 
Mauiiful. 

3.  l*.  Canadensis,  the  Hard,  is  a  large  tree,  the 
wood  light,  not  easy  to  be  split,  and  fit  for  several 
nses. 

4.  P.  fastigata,  the  Italian  or  Lombardy  poplar, 
:  said  by  M.  Fougeroux  de  Ilondaroy  to  be  of 

rcry  little  value;  but  M.  Dnmboumey says  it  is 
Rcxccllent  for  dyeing.     See  No.  9. 

5.  I',  major,  the  white  poplar,  has  its  leaves 
under  than  the  first,  and  not  much  above  half 

'  size  :  they  are  indented  on  their  edges,  and 
viiy  on  their  under  side,  but  not  so  while 
'.  of  the  former,  nor  are  their  upper  sur- 
I  of  such  a  deep  green  color. 

6.  P.  nigra,  the  black  poplar,  has  oval  heart- 
•luiped  leaves,  slightly  crcnated  on  their  ediics ; 
Ibey  are  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  light 

I  color.     It  is  less  apt  to  take  root  from  large 

uncheons ;    therefore  it  is    best  to  plant  cut- 

of  it  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in   lungth, 

ling  them  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground,    lliis 

t  willgTow  almost  on  any  soil,  but  will  thrive 

si  in  nioi.4t  places.     The  inner  bark  is  used  by 

inhabitants  of  Kamtschalka  as  a  material  for 

and  paper  has  sometimes  been  made  of 

^cottony  down  of  the  seeds.    The  roots  di»- 

•<>)vi>  into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  substance,  and 
are  couted  over  with  a  tubular  cruslaceous  sjKir, 
called  by  naturali.stJosteocoI la,  formerly  imagined 
to  have  Some  virtue  in  pro<lucing  the  callus  of  a 
"  actured  bone.     Sec  t  Ktfocolla. 

7.  P.  tacam.ihaca,  grows  iiiiturally  in  Canada 
i<I  other  i>arl3  of  North  America.  This  is  a 
re  of  a  middling  growth,  but  sometimes  grows 

thirty  feet  high,  sending  out  on  every  side 
ny  short  thick  «liiiol<,  which  are  covered  with 
bt  brown  bark,  guriiiihed  with  leaves  diSer- 
1  one  another  in  shape  and  size ;  most  of 
Fve  almost  lie.irt-sha|>ed  :  but  oome  are  oval, 
others  nearly  «|>ear->ha(ieil ;  they  are  whitish 
on  ili":r  under  Mdc,  but  green  on  their  upper. 
live  buds  Hre  covervd  with  a  gliitinoun  rtuin, 
tvhirh  nmclU  very  strong,  and  is  the  gum  taca- 
nahaca  of  the  sliops.  'I1ie  tx'sl.  culled,  from 
ita  beinjt  colkiled  m  a  kind  of  i;u<iid-*h<'ll<,  u- 
m  shells,  is  somewhat  uucluou^i  and 


sofUsh,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  au 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  delightful  smell 
approaching  to  that  of  lavender  or  ambergris. 
Tliis  sort  is  very  rare  ;  that  commonly  found  in 
the  sbojis  is  in  semitransparent  globes  or  grains, 
of  n  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  greenish 
color,  of  a  less  grateful  smell  than  the  foregoing. 
This  resin  is  said  to  be  employed  externally  by 
the  Indians  for  discussing  and  maturating  tu- 
mors, and  abating  [lains  in  the  limbs.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  some  anodyne,  hysteric,  cephalic, 
and  stomachic  plasters ;  but  the  fragrance  of  the 
finer  sort  sufficiently  points  out  its  utility  in 
other  respects.  The  tncamahaca  sends  up  a  great 
numl'>cr  of  suckers  from  its  roots,  by  which  it 
multiplies  in  plenty  ;  and  every  cutting  which  ii 
planted  will  take  root. 

8.  P.  tremula,  the  aspen  tree,  has   roundisi 
angularly  indented  leaves :  they  are  smooth  Oft 
boll  I  sides,  and  stand  on  long  foot-stalks,  and  so 
are  shaken  by  the  least  wind ;  whence  it  has  the 
title  of  the  trembling  |)onlar,  or  aspen  tree. 

9.  P.  \  irginiaiia,  the  v'iiginia  poplar,  aObrds 
a  wood  of  excellent  quality,  that  may  be  applied 
to  many  uses.  All  these  trees  may  be  propagated 
either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  as  also  from  suckers 
which  the  white  {>oplars  send  up  from  tlieir  roots 
ill  great  plenty.  Ttie  best  time  for  transplanting 
these  suckers  is  in  October,  when  their  leaves 
begin  to  decay.  These  may  be  placed  in  a  nur- 
sery for  two  or  three  years,  to  get  strength  before 
they  are  planted  out  where  they  are  designed  to 
remain  ;  but,  if  they  are  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, it  is  better  to  defer  that  until  February, 
when  truncheons  of  two  or  lliree  feet  long  should 
be  thrust  about  a  foot  and  a  half  into  the  ground. 
Tliesc  will  readily  take  root ;  and,  if  they  be 
planted  in  a  moist  soil,  they  will  arrive  at  a  con- 
siderable bulk  in  a  few  years.  From  some  ex- 
periments, made  by  M.  Uambouniey,  it  appears 
tliat  the  poplar  may  be  usefully  employed  in 
dyeing.  The  Italian  poplar  gives  a  dye  of  as 
fine  a  lustre,  and  equally  durable,  as  that  of  the 
finest  yellow  wood,  and  its  color  is  more  easily 
extnicted.  It  is  likewise  very  apt  to  unite  with 
other  colors  in  composition.  Besides  tlie  popu- 
lu.<  fasligala,  M.  Dambuumey  tried  also  the 
Nigta,  the  \  irginiana,  the  Canadensis,  the  alba 
and  the  tremula ;  and  found  that  all  these  dyed 
wool  of  a  nut-color,  fawn-color  (vigogne),  Nan- 
kin, musk,  and  other  grave  shades,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  wood  employed,  and  the  length 
of  time  it  was  boiled. 

POtiUELIN.    Sec  Mouebe. 

POILANA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  roono- 
gynia  order,  and  penlatidria  class  of  plants,  The 
corolla  IS  campanulated ;  the  calyx  is  qumquefid, 
and  larger  than  the  fruit ;  the  style  scmibiiid, 
long,  and  permanent;  the  stigmata  globular; 
the  pcrianthium  bivalved. 

PUH'CKLiUN,  n.  t.  Fr.  f«yr(,la,nc :  barb. 
Iju.  fxitifUiu,  aaiil  lo  l>«  derivi'd  ftuiii  |>our  cent 
aiin^es;  because  it  was  believed  by  Kuro|>eans, 
tliat  tlie  malerisils  of  |iurci-lain  weie  matured  un- 
der ground  too  ycarx.  Chiua;  diiiu  ware.  Sec 
below. 

\\t  have  IxiriaU  in  urveraJ  aifthi,  when  wt  pat 
tltvcfi  cvitH'Uti.  0*  llic  Cliiuinc  do  ibvir  fwfcvimii. 

ifuonu 
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We  are  Dot  thoroughly  resolved  coDccrning  porce- 
lain or  china  dishes  -,  thai  accordine  to  common  be- 
lief, they  are  made  of  Kirth,  which  li>Hh  in  prepare- 
lioa  about  a  fanndred  yean  under  ground. 

Brtiwite't  Vulgitr  £rrvura. 

The  fine  materials  made  it  weak  : 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break. 

Dryden, 
These  lovk  like  the  workmanship  of  heaven  ; 
_  his  is  the  porctlain  clay  of  human  kind. 
Anil  therefore  cast  into  these  noble  moulds.         Id, 

Porcelain  is  a  fine  kind  of  earthenware, 
chiefly  manufactured  in  China,  and  thence  some- 
liniM  called  China-ware.  All  earthen  wares 
which  are  white  and  semitransparent  are  also 
called  porcelains:  but  among  tliese,  great  dif- 
ferences are  so  evident,  that  even  persons  who 
are  not  connoisseurs  in  this  way,  prefer  ranch  the 
porcelain  of  some  countries  to  that  of  others. 
The  word  porcelain  is  clearly  of  European  deri- 
vation; as  the  Chinese  language  has  no  such 
sounds.  Some  derive  it  from  porcelana,  which 
in  Portuguese  signifies  a  cup.  Porcelain  is  called 
in  China  ts£-ki.  The  first  porcelain  seen  in 
Europe  was  brought  from  Japan  and  China. 
The  first  European  porcelains  were  made  in 
Saxony  and  in  France ;  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy  :  but,  as  all  these  were 
different  from  the  .lapanese,  so  each  of  them  had 
its  peculiar  character.  The  finest  and  best  por- 
celain of  China  is  made  in  a  village  called 
King-te-ching,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 
Tliis  celebrated  village  (as  they  call  it,  for  the 
villages  of  China  are  larger  than  the  cities  of 
[Europe),  is  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
contains,  we  are  assured,  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
The  workmen,  invited  by  the  attracting  allure- 
ments of  the  European  trade,  have  established 
manufactories  also  in  the  provinces  of  Fokien 
and  Canton;  but  this  porcelam  is  not  esteemed. 
It  is  not  known  who  first  found  out  the  art  of 
making  porcelain,  nor  is  the  dale  of  the  invention 
recorded.  Kut  it  is  certain  that  the  manufacture 
has  been  carried  on  in  King-te-ching  at  least 
since  A.  D.  442,  if  not  long  before  that  period. 

F.  D'Entrecolles,  a  Uoraish  missionary,  gives 
an  account  of  the  method  of  making  porcelain, 
of  which  Grosier  has  an  abridgment,  in  his 
Genera!  Description  of  China,  as  follows  :  '  The 
principal  ingredients  of  the  fine  porcelain  arc 
pe-tun-t.<e  and  kao-lin,  two  kinds  of  earth  from 
the  mixture  of  which  the  paste  is  produced. 
The  kao-lin  is  intermixed  with  small  shining 
panicles ;  the  other  is  purely  white,  and  very 
fine  to  the  touch.  These  first  materials  are 
carried  to  the  manufactories  in  the  shape  of 
bricks.  The  pe-tun-tse,  which  is  so  fine,  is 
nothing  else  but  fragments  of  rock  taken  from 
certain  quarries,  and  reduced  to  powder.  Every 
kind  of  stone  is  not  fit  for  this  purpose.  The 
color  of  that  which  is  good,  say  the  Chinese, 
ought  to  incline  a  little  towards  green.  A  large 
iron  club  is  used  for  breaking  these  pieces  of 
rock  :  they  are  afterwards  put  into  mortars ;  and, 
by  means  of  levers,  headed  with  stone  bound 
round  with  iron,  and  moved  by  manual  labor  or 
by  water,  they  are  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
Tne  dust  afterwards  collected  is  thrown  into  a 
large  vessel  full  of  watrr,  wliieli  is  slronifly 
Stirred  with  an  iron  shovel.    When  it  has  beeu 


led  to  settle  for  some  time,  a  kind  of  crcaia  »■■ 
on  the  top,  about  four  inches  in  thicknex,  viaek 
is  skimmed  off,  and  ]ioiired  into  aimtluT  vorI 
filled  with  water  :  the  water  in  the  fint  vead  ii 
stirred  several  times;  and  the cieun  whidtaiaet 
is  still  collected,  until  nothing  remains  b«t  tW 
coarse  dregs,  which  precipitate  :  these  dfcgi  wt 
carefully  collected,  and  pounded  anew.  With 
regard  to  what  is  taken  from  the  first  vessd,  it  ii 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  second  until  it  is  fonatd 
into  a  kind  of  crust  at  the  bottom.  Whea  te 
water  above  it  seems  quite  clear,  it  is  pooled  off 
by  gently  inclining  the  vessel,  that  the  sedimcM 
may  not  be  disturbed ;  and  the  n^ste  a  Ihrov* 
into  large  moulds  proper  for  drying  it.  F  ^ 
it  is  entirely  hard,  it  is  divided  into  smalli 
cakes,  which  are  sold  by  the  hundred, 
kao-lin,  which  is  used  in  the   compositioa  el 

Rorcelain,  requires  less  labor  than  the  pe-tmi-tK. 
lature  has  a  greater  share  in  the  pteparatio*  cf 
it.  There  are  large  mines  of  it  in  the  bosooi  0I 
certain  mounlams,  the  exterior  strata  of  wiiA 
consist  of  a  kind  of  red  earth.  These  mimi  si 
very  deep,  and  the  kao-lin  is  foond  in  4hA 
lumps,  lliat  are  formed  into  bricks  after  lanif 
gone  through  the  same  process  as  the  pe-tuiMB. 
It  is  from  the  kao-lin  that  fine  porcelain  4avm 
all  its  strength.  Tlie  Chinese  have  also  diic». 
vered  a  substance  proper  10  be  einployed  in  iW 
composition  of  porcelain.  It  is  a  stooc,  m 
rather  a  species  of  chalk,  called  boa-dw,  fe«B 
which  the  physici.ins  prepare  a  kind  of  dinglt 
that  IS  said  to  be  detersive,  aperient,  and  ewi^f. 
It  is  glutinous,  and  lias  a  resemblance  loai^ 
Porcelain  made  with  hoa-che  is  very  rare,  tit 
much  dearer  than  any  other.  It  has  an  eacH^ 
ingly  fine  grain,  and,  with  regard  tol]ie|Mm^ 
if  it  be  compared  with  that  of  the  camniia  f«> 
celain,  it  appears  to  surpass  it  much.  Tb>mt> 
celain  is,  besides,  so  light,  that  it  surpiues  inat 
who  are  accustomed  to  handle  other  kinds ;  a  it 
also  much  more  brittle :  it  is  very  difficult  i«  )». 
upon  the  proper  degree  of  tempering  it.  Uc» 
che  is  seldom  used  in  forming  the  body  of  Ik 
work ;  the  vessel  is  plunged  when  dry,  ite  « 
may  receive  a  coat  before  it  is  painted  and  <■> 
nished.  But  Hoa-che,  when  washed.  iTriinfrfi 
and  dissolved  in  water,  is  alone  sufbctiM  M 
make  porcelain ;  and  is  used  instead  of  kao>iia; 
but  it  IS  much  dearer. 

To  pe-tun-tse  and  kao-lin,  the  two  (inDopd 
elements,  must  be  added  tlie  oil  or  varnish  fn>« 
which  it  derives  its  splendor  and  whiteiMrts.  TVs 
oil  is  of  a  whiiish  color,  and  is  extracted  I 
the  same  kind  of  stone  which  produces  tfae  { 
tun-tse,but  the  whitest  is  always  chowii,  andi 
which  has  the  greenest  spots.  'Die  oil  is( 
from  it  by  the  same  process  used  in  makh 
pe-tun-tse.  To  100  lbs.  of  its  crrfttu  t» 
one  pound  of  che-kao,  a  mineral  somrthiacl 
alum,  which  is  put  into  tlie  fire  till  i(  becM 
red  hot  and  then  pounded.  This  minwal  | 
kind  of  runnet,  and  gives  ■  coomtcMe*  I 
oil,  which  it  however  careftilly  prawrrcd 
state  of  fluidity.  The  oil  thus  preserved  it  1 
employed  alone,  another  oil  must  be  miaidi 
it,  which  is  extracted  from  limr  and  (era  ' 
to  100  lbs.  of  which  is  also  added  a 
che-kao.  When  these  two  oiU  are  i»ixed,^ 
must  be  equally  thick,    With  regjud  latkti 


I 
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My  neccsnry  to  b«  employed,  it  is  usual  to  mix 
tan  ineasTires  of  stone  oil  with  one  meafiure  of 
the  oil  made  from  lime  and  fern  ashe^.     The  first 
labor  consists  in  af^ain  purifying  the  ]ie-tun-tse 
tad  the  kao-lin.    The  workmen  tlien  proceed  to 
mil   these  two  substances   tojjelher.     For   fine 
Iporcelain  they  put  an  equal  quantity  of  the  kao- 
f  Im  and  (he  pc-tun-tse ;  for  the  middling  sort  they 
1  tise  four  parts  of  the  kao-lin  and  six  of  the  pe- 
tui>-t5e.    The  least  quantity  put  of  the  former  is 
ooe  part  to  three  of  the  pe-lun-lse.      When  this 
mixture  is  finished,  the  mass   is  thrown  into  a 
targe  pit,  well  paved  and  cemented  in  every  part ; 
it  IS  then  trod  upon,  and  kneaded  until  it  be- 
comes hard.     From  this  mass,  thus  prepared,  the 
workmen   detacti    different    pieces  which    they 
out    upon     large     slates    where    they 
Dead  and  roll  them  in  every  direction, carefully 
eiving  to  leave  no  ^acuum  in  them,  and  to 
^kcep  them  free  from  the  mixture  of  any  extnae- 
l«as  body.     A  hair  or  a  grain  of  sand  would  spoil 
lilhe  whole  work.     When  this  paste  has  not  been 
■properly  prepared,   the   porcelain   cracks,  and 
elts  or  becomes  warped.      All  plain  works  are 
asbione<l  with  the  wheel.     When  a  cup  has  un- 
itr^nt  this  operation,  the  outside  of  its  bottom 
■(uite  round.    Tlie  first  workman  gives  it  the  re- 
|uisite  heiKht  and  diameter,  this  cup  then  passes 
'  a  second  workman,  who  forms  its  base;  soon 
'after  t  third  applies  it  to  his  mould, and  gives  it 
proper  form  ;  a  fourth  polishes  it  with  a  chisel, 
turn  the  last  workman  fashions  its  bottom  witlt  a 
ebiael.     Some  vases  thus  pass,  with  astonishing 
dexterity  and  expe<litlon.  through  the  hands  of 
■evenly  persons.      Large  works  are  executed  in 
^_p*rts  which  are  fashioned  separately.     When  all 
^HVhe  pieces  arc  finished,  and  almost  dry,  they  arc 
^B|)at  together  and   cemented  with  paste  made  of 
^Bthe   same   substance,  and  softened  with  water. 
^PSome  time  after  the  seams  are  polished  with  a 
knife,  both  without  and  within  ;  and,  when  the 
vessel  is  covertxl  with  varnish,  the  least  trace  of 
Ibrm  It  not  to  be  seen.     In  this  manner,  spouts, 
handles,  rings,  and  other  parts  are  added ;  and 
embossed  works,   grotesque   images,  figures  of 
tre«s,  animals,  busts,  &c.,  are  brought  to  perfec- 
tion.   With  regard  to  those  Howersand  ornaments 
which  are  not  in  relief,  they  arc  either  engraven 

»»r  imprinted  with  a  stamp.  Urnamciits  in  relief 
prcpareil  separately  are  also  added  to  pieces  of 
porcelain,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  lace  is 
pal  tipon  a  coal. 
After  a  piece  of  portelaia  has  been  pro- 
perly fashioned,  it  then  passes  into  the  hands  of 
I  the  painters.  Tlicse  heapei,  or  painters,  are 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  drawmi;; 
all  their  skill  being  acquired  by  practice,  thouijh 
motne  of  Ihem  display  taste  and  genius.  Tlie  la- 
bor of  painting,  in  these  manufiictories,  is  di- 
vidi^  ainorij;  a  great  number  of  hands.  One  is 
etilireiy  employed  in  tracing  out  the  first  colored 
circle,  which  ornaments  the  brims  of  the  vessel ; 
another  designs  the  Bowers,  and  a  third  paints 
them  ;  one  delineates  waters  and  mountains,  and 
another  birds  and  other  animals  ;  human  figures 
are  worst  executed.  Tlie  tsou-you,  which  is  a 
kind  of  oil  procured  from  white  flint,  has  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  making  those  pieces  of  porce- 
Iwin  upon  which  it  is  laid  appear  to  be  covered 


with  an  infinitude  of  Teins  in  every  direction ; 
at  a  distance  one  would  take  them  for  cracked 
vases,  the  fragments  of  which  have  not  been  dis- 
placed. The  color  communicated  by  this  oil  is 
a  white,  somewhat  inclining  to  that  of  ashes.  If 
it  be  laid  upon  porcelain,  entirely  of  an  azure 
blue,  it  will  appear  in  the  same  manner  to  be 
variegated  witn  beautiful  veins.  11iis  kind  of 
porcelain  is  called  tsoui-ki.  The  Chinese  make 
vases  also  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  fret-work, 
perforated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  a  very 
fine  lace.  In  the  middle  is  placed  a  cup  proper 
for  holding  any  liquid ;  and  this  cup  makes 
only  one  body  with  the  former,  which  appears 
like  a  lace  wrapped  round  it.  The  Chinese 
workmen  had  formerly  the  secret  of  making  a 
still  more  singular  kind  of  porcelain :  they 
painted  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  fishes,  in- 
sects, and  other  animab,  which  could  not  be  per- 
ceived until  it  was  filled  with  water.  This  secret 
is  in  a  great  measure  lost;  the  following  part  of 
the  process,  is,  however,  preserved  : — The  porce- 
lain,  which  the  workmen  intend  to  paint  in  this 
manner,  must  be  extremely  thin  and  delicate. 
When  it  is  dry,  the  color  is  laid  on  pretty  thick, 
not  on  the  outside,  as  is  generally  done,  but  en 
the  inside.  The  figures  painted  upon  it,  for  the 
most  part,  are  fishes,  as  being  more  analogous  to 
the  water  with  which  the  vessel  is  filled.  When 
the  color  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  coated  over  with 
a  kind  of  size,  made  with  porcelain  earth  ;  so  that 
the  azure  is  entirely  enclosed  between  two  la- 
minx  of  earth  ;  when  the  size  becomes  dry,  the 
workman  pours  some  oil  into  the  vessel,  and 
afterwards  puts  it  upon  a  mould  and  applies  it 
to  the  lath.  As  this  piece  of  porcelain  lias  re- 
ceived its  consistence  and  body  within,  it  is  made 
as  thin  on  the  outside  as  possible,  without  pene- 
trating to  the  color ;  its  exterior  surface  is  then 
dipped  in  oil,  and  when  dry  it  is  baked  in  a  com- 
mon furnace.  The  art  of  making  these  va.ses 
requires  the  most  delicate  care,  and  a  dexterity 
which  the  Chinese  perhaps  do  not  at  present 
possess.  They  have,  however,  from  time  to  time, 
made  several  attempts  to  revive  the  secret  of  this 
magic  painting,  but  their  success  has  been  very 
imperfect.  This  kind  of  porcelain  is  known  by 
the  name  of  kia-tsing,  or  pressed  ajure.  After 
the  porcelain  has  received  its  proper  form,  its 
color,  and  all  the  intended  omainenU,  it  is  put 
into  the  furnace.  Fjch  piece,  however  inconsi- 
derable it  may  be,  is  enclosed  in  an  earthen  case 
or  box.  In  the  bottom  of  these  boxes  is  put  a 
layer  of  fine  sand,  which  is  covered  over  with 
powder  of  llie  kao-lin,  to  prevent  the  sand  fro.ii 
adlicnug  too  closely  to  the  liottnm  of  the  vessel. 
The  piece  of  porcelain  is  then  placed  u|»n  this 
bed  of  sand,  and  pressed  gently  down,  that  the 
sand  may  take  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  which  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  its 
caae :  the  case  has  no  cover.  A  second  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  its  vessel,  is 
fitted  into  the  first,  so  that  it  entirely  shuts  it, 
witliout  louchin;{  the  [Kitcelain  which  is  below; 
and  thus  the  surfitce  is  filled  with  piles  of  cues, 
which  defend  the  pieces  tliey  contain  from  tht 
too  direct  action  of^ the  fire.  Small  pieces,  tucb 
as  tea  cups,  &c.,  are  enclosed  in  cases  about  four 
inches  high,  and  tprinkM  with  tbt  dust  of  the 
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kao-lin,   and  placed  in  piles.     TIie?e  diflerent 
piles  are  placed  very  closely  in  thefumace  ;  tliey 
f  lupport  each  otlier  mutually  by  pieces  o{  earth 
which  bind  (hem  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle, 
but  ill  such  a  manner  that  a  free  passage  is  left 
for   the    flame   to    insinuate   itself    everywhere 
around  them.     Before  each  of  these  furnaces  for 
baking  porcelain  there  is  a  long  porch,  which 
tCODveysair,  and  supplies  in  certain  respects  the 
'place  of  a  bellows.    They  were  formerly  six  feet 
nigh  and  six  long;  but  they  are  now  two  fathoms 
in  height,  and  almost  four  in  breadth ;  and  the 
sides  and  roof  are  so  thick  that  one  may  lay  the 
hand  upon  them  without  being  incommoded  by 
the  heat.     The  dome  or  roof  is  shaped  like  a 
funnel,   and  has  a  large   aperture   at   the  top, 
through  which  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke   in- 
cessantly issue.     Besides  this  principal  aperture, 
there  are  five  others  smaller,  which   are  covered 
with  Broken  pots,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
workmen  can  increase  or  diminish  the  heat  ac- 
cording as  it  maybe  found  most  convenient: 
through  these  also  he  is  enabled  to  discover  when 
the  porcelain  is  sufliciently  baked.     Having  un- 
covered that  hole  which  is  nearest  the  principal 
aperture,  he  takes  a  pair  of  pincers  and  opens 
one  of  the  cases  :  if  he  observes  a  bright  fire  in 
the  furnace,  if  all  the  cases  are  red-hot,  and  if 
the   colors   of   the  porcelain  appear    with    full 
lustre,  he  judges  that  it  is  in  a  proper  state  ;  he 
then  discontinues  the  fire,  and  entirely  closes  up 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace  for  some  time.     In  the 
bottom   of  the  furnace  there  is  a  deep  hearth 
about  two  feet  in  breadth,  over  which  a  plank  is 
lai<l,  that  the  workmen  may  enter  to  arrange  the 
porcelain.     When  the  fire  is  kindled  on  thi.s 
.hearth,  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  immediately 
[  closed  up,  and  an  aperture  is  left  only  sufficient 
ItoT  the  admission    of  faggots   about   a  foot   in 
[length,  but  very  narrow.    The  furnace  is  first 
t heated  for  a  day  and  night;  after  which  two  men 
^keep  continually  throwing  wood  into  it,  and  re- 
I  lieve  each  other  by  turns  :   1 80  loads  are  generally 
[Consumed  for  one  baking.     As  the  porcelain  is 
I  burning  hot,  the  workman  employs  for  the   pur- 
Iposo  of  taking  it  out  long  scarfs  or  pieces  of 
IClotli,  which  are  suspended  from  his  neck.     The 
■  Chinese    divide   their    porcelain    into    several 
[classes,  according  to  its  different  degrees  of  fine- 
liDess  and  beauty.    The  whole  of  the  first  is  re- 
|Berved  for  the  emperor. 

The  celebrated  Reaumur  first  considered  por- 
jcelain  scientifically,  and  submitted  the  fruits  of 
tilis  investigations  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
I  in  two  memoirs,  in  1727  and  1729.  He  endea- 
[voured  to  investigate  the  internal  structure  of 
I  diflerent  kinds  of  porcelain;  and  for  that  pur- 

fose  procured  broken  pieces  of  the  French, 
axon,  and  Japanese  porcelains.  I'pon  examin- 
•■ing  the  difference  of  their  grains  (the  technical 
terra  among  pollers  for  their  internal  structure), 
lie  found  the  Japanese  to  be  fine,  close,  compact, 
moderately  smooth,  and  somewhat  shining  The 
Vretich  porcelain  of  St.  Cloud  had  a  grain  far 
less  clcsc  and  fine  thau  the  Japanese ;  not 
ihining,  or  but  very  little,  and  resembling  the 
prain  of  sugar.  The  grain  of  the  Saxon  kind 
«ra<  found  more  compact  than  either ;  not  gra- 
nulouf,  but  smooth  and  shining  like  eiuunel, 


Findinf;  such  considerable  diffcrforo  in  th 
grain,  he  next  examined  them  by  fire,  «li>rh  di»- 
covered  properties  still  more  essentially  diMino. 
By  a  violent  heat  the  French  and  Suoo  pom- 
lains  were  melted,  but  the  Japanese  witliMood4bt 
power  of  the  most  violent  fire  he  oonld  adk. 
This  difference  between  European  and  Jipinnt 
porcelain  suggested  to  our  author  that,  m  ill 
porcelains  somewhat  resemble  glass  io  mnW' 
tence  and  transparency,  they  must  be  seimnlb- 
fications,  though  they  are  less  compact,  and  maek 
less  transparent.  He  next  made  expoijMoH 
upon  the  oriental  porcelain,  and,  having  apoM^ 
the  Chinese  Kao-lin  and  pe-ton-lse  to  •  icn 
violent  fire,  he  discovered  that  the  latts  tatm 
without  addition,  but  that  the  former  gttc  w» 
signs  of  fusibility  whatever.  He  atetmrfi 
mixed  them,  and  made  cakes  of  them,  wiadkkj 
baking  he  converted  into  porcelain,  resealitai 
that  of  China.  He  farther  discovered  tbat  iW 
pe-tun-tse  of  the  Chinese  was  a  hard  stooc  of  ftt 
vitnfiable  kind,  but  much  more  fusible  ihao  M| 
of  the  kind  known  in  Europe;  and  that  tbeb» 
lin  was  a  lalky  substance,  reduced  to  a  very  fiat 
powder.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  make  p«r- 
cclain  like  that  of  the  Chinese  with  matenk 
found  in  France  ;  but  from  some  cause,  ao(  fUf 
explained,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this  as  w«ilai 
in  some  other  experiments.  He,  bowrvcf,  ia 
the  course  of  these  made  a  discovery  of  a  {■»' 
cess  for  converting  common  glass  to  a  peeuliu 
kind  of  porcelain,  to  which  he  gave  his  mac; 
which  he  published  in  1739.  He  rendeitdsits 
of  a  milky  color,  semitransparent,  so  baii  m  t> 
strike  fire  witli  steel,  infusible,  aod  of  a  ftms 
grain,  by  means  of  cementation.  The  preooa, 
which  he  published,  is  not  difficult.  Coaan 
glass,  such  as  that  of  which  wine  bottla  ■( 
made,  succeeds  best.  The  glass  vessel  whidk  is 
to  be  converted  into  porcelain  is  to  be  eacli«i 
in  a  baked  earthen  case  or  seggar.  TW  wri 
and  case  are  to  be  filled  with  a  cement  conpMcl 
of  equal  parts  of  saud  and  powdered  gypsoa  « 
plaster;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  put  into  apoHO^ 
kiln,  and  to  remain  there  durina;  the  baUf  (i 
common  earthenware;  aAer  which  the  glaB<» 
sel  will  be  found  transformed  iolo  such  a  ■MV 
as  has  been  described.    See  PornxKr  axad  Stai* 

FORDStllRE. 

ru IICH,  n.  I.     Fr.  parche ;  Lat.  fcrtitm.  A 

roofed  entrance  before  a  door;  any  entnoec. 

Kliud  went  forth  through  the  partk,  aod  liM  At 
doors  uf  the  parloar.  Jadgn  m.  8. 

All  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey't  pmk,  wbere  yoa  iliaU  tai  m. 

Not  iafanis  io  th«  porch  of  life  w«nr  ft**. 
The  sick,  ttic  old,  thai  could  Iml  Iwpe  a  tij 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  atay. 

BnJmmu 
A  PoRcn,  in  the  ancient  arcliiteclare,  ■«  a 
vestibule,  or  a  disposition  of  insulated  eoiaaas 
usually  crowned  with  a  {>ediroent,  fcinnac  a 
covert  place  before  the  principal  door  <a  a 
temple  or  court  of  justice.  When  a  portli  W 
four  columns  in  front  it  was  allied  a  tctTastyli; 
whi'h  six,  hcxa-Myle;  wln-n  eight,  octoolylc.  kc 
I'uHcii,  Gr.  oTua,  in  aniii|uity,  waa  a  pokic 
portico   in  Athens  adorned  with   Om  pictMCirf 


POR 

iiygnulii5  and  other  eminent  painteis.  It  was  in 
I  norlico  lliat  Xenn  tlir  |>liilo9oplier  taught; 
!  Mncc  his  fullowen  were  calletl  Stoics.  See 
>ir  itid  ZcKU. 

POUCIA,  a  siMer  of  Calo  the  younger, highly 
comtnendetl  by  Cicero. 

I'onciA,  a  daughter  of  Cmo  the  younger,  re- 
arkable  fur  prudence,  philosophy,  courage,  and 
onjiignl  tenderness.     She  married  first  Uibulus, 
nd  ahft  lus death  the  celebrated  Marcus  Drntns. 
!  gave  herself  a  deep  wound  in  the  thigh,  and, 
Brutus  askins;  the  reason,  she  said  she  wished 
I  try  if  she  had  fortitude  to  bear  pam,and  cou- 
!  to  share  his  secrets.     Brutus,  astonished  at 
er  fortitude,  told  her  of  the  conspiracy  against 
^snar.     I'orcia  wished  him  success,  and  kept 
I  arcret,  but  dreaded  the  event,  and  swooned 
ray  the  day  Brutus  went  to  the  assassination  of 
rsar  ;  and,  when  he  killed  himself,  she  followed 
kin  ruample. 
P*)ItCllS.    See  Cato. 
I'OKCf),  a  proTince  of  Buenos  Ayres,  com- 
mences on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Polosi, 
from  winch  it  extends  twenty  leagues.      I'rom  its 
»»led  siliiaiio",  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fniits  and 
ain.  but  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful,  and 
Ms  of  sheep  orr  considerable.      Such  as 
•nna  and  thy  KU.iiiaco,  native  breeds.     In 
Btince  is   the   mountain  of  Forco,  from 
liich  the  incas  of  IVro  drew  their  silver;  and 
•  M  the   fir<<t  mine  worked  by  the  Sp.iniards. 
>  minrs  still  produce  ereat  quantities  of  that 
al.     Population  22,000. 
PORCI'PINE;,  ■.  i.     Vr.  pm-c  eipi,  or  tpk ; 
I.  fortoip'mo ;  Lat.  forcui  rpinus.    A  kiod  of 
"  B-hog. 

This  stabbi>m  Cade 
i  loog.  till  that  his  Ihif;hs  with  darta 
oat  like  a  sbarp-quilled  fiotrupiiu, 

LoH);  beanled  coraetA  stick, 
I  flaming  poreupitut,  to  their  left  tides, 
I  they  would  sboot  their  quills  iota  their  hearts. 

By  the  blirk  prince  nf  Moaon>uU|i«°<   side  were 
tKe  glaring  cat-a-mouiitaiu  and  the  (juill-dartinu:  pwr- 
nt*tf.  Arimthm^t  onij  I'ofM. 

\  th«  partupinM,  when  full   gTMwn,  i*  as  large  as  a 
aia  I  if,  there  is  uo  utbcr  ililference  betwcea 

I  fMvupiiM  of  Malacca  and  that  of  Europe,  but 
that  the  fomiei  grows  to  a  lar^i  sin.  UiU, 

Poact  Kisr^  in  jiiolo^y.     Sec  IlTsraix. 

PoKii'Pixr.    Max.    the   name  by  which  one 

Jward  Ijmliert,  who  bad  a  distempered  skin, 
went  in  lyiiiidon.  An  ariount  of  liim  will  be 
fbarKl  in  the  I'hilosopbicul  Transaction  fur  i7ji, 
by  Henry  Baker,  K.  U.S. 

Poari'cinT.  Itivra,  a  river  of  North  America, 
■o  called  by  captains  I.ew  it  and  Clarke,  from  the 
VBiaber  of  porcupines  found  near  it :  it  falls  into 
thr  Missouri  from  the  nuitb,  and  is  a  bold  and 
brautiful  stieam,  112  yards  wide,  lliuu||[h  the 
stralcr  is  only  forty  yards  al  ilt  entrance.  Cap- 
tain Clarke  ascended  it  sevemi  miles,  and  passed 
it  above  where  it  enters  into  the  hieli  lands.  It 
H  about  2<.HK>  miles  from  the  cnnHuence  of  the 
Miaaoun  vith  the  Mississippi.  Alto  a  river  of 
^k^  VniieJ  Sutes.  in  the  north-west  li-rrilory 
wiMrfi  fwnt  in  ake  Superior.  Long.  W  W., 
1*1.  4C*  14  N 


POR 

POUR,  n.  «.  -N      Fr.  pore;  iM.  pona; 

J'o'noi  s,  aJJ.  I  Or.  vopof.   A  spiracle  or 

Po'norsNiss,  n.i.  J. hole;  particularly  a  spi- 

Po'aihcss,  i  racle  of  the  skin;  passage 

Ponos'iTT.  J oi  perspiration:  jiorous, 

poro.isnes»,  poriness,  jMirosity,  follow  this  sense. 

Wilclics,  carrying  in  the  air.  and  Iransfonning 
themselves  into  other  Ixxlics.  by  oinlnienls,  ana 
anointing  Ihemtcbcs  all  oter,  may  justly  move  a 
man  to  tbink  that  these  fables  are  the  effecls  of  iroa- 
einatioo  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  ointnicnu  do  all,  if 
laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  fwra, 
shut  in  the  vapours,  and  tend  them  io  the  head  ex- 
tremely. BaevH. 

This  IS  a  good  eiperimcnt  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
nature  of  coloura ;  which  of  them  require  a  finer  po- 
nwify  and  wlnolt  a  kiosht.  /if. 

\  uttrittrs  and  dog,;es  have  torne  from  every  limb 
(lis  punoK  skin  ',  aud  furlh  bit  toul  it  fled. 

Vktipmau, 

Tbey  will  foit-ibly  get  into  the  fMvrvuJfiro  of  it,  and 
pass  between  pAit  and  pan,  and  separate  ihe  parts 
of  that  ihiiig  uue  lioni  another  ;  as  a  knife  dolb  a 
solid  tulAtaacc,  by  having  its  thinnest  psits  pressed 
into  it.  Dylii)  «n  bMut. 

Why  was  the  sijiht 
To  such  •  tender  ball  «s  the'  eye  confined. 
So  obvious  and  so  easv  to  be  qucnclicil  ; 
.^nd  not.  as  feeling.  iJiroufh  all  p^rls  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  f«n1 

mUtn. 
The  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 

Of  ;i.rriM/i  earlli  wiih  kindly  thirst  updrawn. 

Rose  a  fre^h  ruuiit.iio.  and  with  many  a  rill 

Watered  the  garden.  Id.   Parmlin  ImI. 

From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  through  tlie  fortt  of  oak. 

/>rv</<^. 

Pom  an  mall  intenlicei  between  the  panicles  ol 
matter,  which  constitute  every  body,  or  between  cer- 
tain aggiegates  or  combinations  of  tbem.      QNincy. 

I  took  off  the  diessings.  aixl  set  the  trepan  above 
the  fractured  bone,  considering  the  porin^u  of  tbe 
bone  below.  Wueman. 

PoRc,  V.  n.  Gr.  vopof  is  tbe  optic  nerve  ; 
'  but  I  imagine  pore  to  come  by  corruption  from 
some  English  word,'  says  Ur.  Johnson.  It  is, 
in  (act,  the  Span  •>•■  '  .-'■■■■ir  (»  barb.  Lat.  or»- 
Uat).    To  look  V  leoMncM  and  core; 

to  examine  with  ^ I  <oa. 

All  delights  are  vain  ;  Inil  that  must  vain. 

Which,  with  pain  purcbatcd,  doth  iuharit  pais  . 

As  painfully  to  /ntv  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth,  while  truth  the  wfaib 

I>atb  falsely  bliml  the  cye-siglit.  fihitipnirr. 

Pitrrhlxnd  men  see  heat  id  the  dimmer  light,  aihI 
likewise  have  Ihrir  sight  slrotiger  neat  at  haud  lliaa 
thane  Ih4l  are  not  jtarthlind,  aud  ran  read  and  wnte 
snialtrr  lellers  ;  foi  Ihat  tfiv  spirita  visual  in  ttinaa 
thut  mn  parrhtind  Air  Ihtuner  and  rsier  than  tQolbera 
•  nd  iheivfuni  the  greater  li^hl  disj-rw-th  tiiem. 

<''Hfiii  //i<l«  jr. 

A  book  was  writ.  cal1<  'la, 

The  aubjttcl  new  :  it  walk.u  ....   :.....>  a  while 
Numbenog  good  iotellecls  ;  now  (eldom  fawrf  on. 

NKIMS. 

Tbe  ey  grows  ircary  wilit  fanug  ocrpetnatly  oa 
the  tan<«  thin?.  Drijn  ■  thifnmuf, 

Lrl  i  .'I.ooka, 

Pert  .. 
Urow  o.«  • , -    ..  i- uUidg 
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Witb  thaiDCDed  sight  pale  antiquaries  yort, 
llie   inictip<ion  ralue,  but  the  nisi  adore.        Papt. 

lie  Irntii  been  poring  so  long  upon  Fox's  Martyrs, 
thai  he  imagine*  himself  linng  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  Suift. 

POREE  (Charles),  a  French  Jesuit,  and  dra- 
matic writer,  born  in  1675.  He  entered  the 
society  in  1692.  He  wrote  some  Latin  poetos 
and  draniatin  pieces;  and  died  in  1741. 

I'OKELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  Uie  natural 
Older  of  musci  and  cryptogamia  class  of  plants. 
The  anthene  are  mullilocular,  full  of  natural 
pores,  with  an  operculum ;  there  is  no  calyptra, 
nor  pedicle ;  the  capsules  contain  a  powder  Uke 
those  of  the  other  mosses ;  and  their  manner  of 
sht'dding  this  powder  is  not  by  separating  into 
two  parts,  like  those  of  the  selagu  and  lycopo- 
uiiim,  but  by  opening  into  several  holes  on  all 
sides. 

I'ORISM,  in  geometry,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  ancient  geometers  t<i  two  classes  of  mathe- 
matical propositions.  Euclid  gives  it  to  propo- 
sitions which  are  involved  in  others  which  he  is 
professedly  investigating,  and  which,  although 
not  his  principal  object,  are  yet  obtained  along 
with  it,  as  is  expressed  by  their  name  porismata, 
acquisitloDS.  Such  propositions  are  now  called 
corollaries.  But  he  gives  the  same  name,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  a  particular  class  of  propo- 
sitions which  he  collected  in  the  course  of  his 
researches,  and  selected  from  among  many  others 
on  account  of  their  great  subserviency  lo  ihe  bu- 
siness of  geometrical  investigation.  These  pro- 
positions were  so  named  by  him  cither  from  the 
way  in  which  he  discovered  them,  while  he  was 
investigating  something  else,  by  which  mraus 
tliey  might  be  cousidered  as  gains  or  acquisitions, 
or  from  their  utility  in  acquiring  fartlier  know- 
ledge as  steps  in  the  investigation.  In  this 
sense  they  are  porismata;  for  iroftZu  signifies 
both  to  investigateand  to  acquire  by  investigation. 

These  propositions  formed  a  collection  which 
was  familiarly  known  to  the  ancient  geometers 
by  the  name  of  Euclid's  porisms ;  and  Pappus 
of  Alexandria  says  that  it  was  a  most  ingenious 
collection  of  many  things  conducive  to  the 
analysis  or  solution  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, and  which  afforded  great  delight  to  those 
who  were  able  lo  understand  and  lo  investigate 
them.  Unfortunately  for  mathematical  science, 
however,  this  valuable  collection  is  now  lost, and 
it  still  remains  doubtful  in  what  manner  the  an- 
cients conducted  their  researches  into  this  curious 
subject.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  ihcir 
method  was  excellent  both  in  principle  and  extent ; 
for  their  analysis  led  them  to  many  profound 
discoveries,  and  was  restricted  by  the  severest 
logic.  The  beat  account  we  have  of  this  class 
of  propositions  is  a  fragment  of  I'appus,  in 
which  he  altempls  a  ceneral  dehiiiiion  of  ihem 
DS  a  set  of  mnthenialical  propositions  distinguish- 
able m  kind  from  alt  others;  but  of  this  distinc- 
tion nothing  remains,  except  a  criticism  on  a 
definition  of  them  given  by  some  geometers,  and 
with  which  he  finds  fault,  as  defining  them  only 
by  an  accidental  circumstance, '  Ponsma  est  quod 
deficit  hypothesi  a  theoremaie  locali.'  Pappus 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  Euclid's  po- 
rjiiiii,   but  the  enunciations  are  so   extremely 


defective,  while  the  figure  to  whidi  thejr  ttSa  m 
now  lost,  that  Dr.  Halley  confesws  Ihe  fnsipnl 
in  question  to  be  beyond  his  comprelaentMa 
The  higli  encomiums  given  by  I'appus  to  Aat 
propositions  have  excited  the  cnnonty  «(  Kit 
greatest  geometers  of  modem  times,  who  intc 
attempted  to  discover  their  nature  and  manos  of 
investigation.  M.  Fermat,  a  French  malhwa. 
tician  of  the  seventeenth  century,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  definition  which  Pappus  criUcaa^ 
published  an  introduction  (for  this  is  its  moil 
title)  to  this  subject,  which  many  otben  titH  li 
elucidate  in  vain.  At  leoKth  Dr.  SioaDo  «f 
Glasgow,  after  patient  t^qoiry,  suggested  a  it> 
storalion  of  the  porisms  of  Euclid,  whicblat  ill 
the  appearance  of  being  just.  It  precinl^caf- 
responds  to  Pappus's  descriptioo  of  tbem.  Al 
the  lemmas,  which  Pappiu  has  given  fat  it 
better  understanding  of  Euclid's  proposMM, 
are  equally  applicable  to  those  of  Dr.  Siaeo, 
which  are  found  to  differ  from  local  tbaoHM 

firecisely  as  Pappus  affirms  those  o(  £aeli<  b 
lave  done.  They  require  a  particular  B«d*  tf 
analysis,  and  are  of  immense  semce  in  gcoa*- 
trical  investigation  ;  on  which  account  they  aq 
justly  claim  our  attention.  While  Dr.  Siohi 
was  employed  in  this  enquiry  he  carried  M  • 
correspondence  upon  the  subject  with  the  \m 
Dr.  M.  Stewart,  professor  of  muthematics  ia  Da 
university  of  Edinburgh;  who,  besides  asutrng 
into  Dr.  Simson's  views,  and  commaniaing  b 
him  many  curious  porisms,  pursued  tke  tmm 
subject  in  a  new  and  very  different  dtrectioB.  Hi 
published  the  result  of  his  enquiries  in  I'M, 
under  the  title  of  General  Theorems,  ooioraf 
to  give  them  any  other  name  lest  he  might  affNr 
to  anticipate  the  labors  of  his  friend.  TlwpaMt 
part  of  the  propositions  contained  in  lfait««i 
are  porisms,  without  deroonstralioni ;  ihotf*^ 
whoever  wishes  to  investigate  one  of  tb*  MM 
curious  subjects  in  geometry  will  then  W 
abundance  of  materials,  and  ao  ample  ficU  fe 
discussion.  Dr.  Simson  define?  a  ponm  l»li 
'  a  proposition  in  which  it  is  proposvtJ  lo  ima^ 
strate  that  one  or  more  things  are  given,  btfMB 
which  and  everyone  ofinnumeruble  o«beriyv 

not  given,  but  assumed  accof! -  •  vriviali*, 

a  certain  relation  described  i:  .jciMa* 

shown  to  take  place.'    This  J^ ,.it  it  art  * 

little  obscure  ;  II  will  be  plainer  trtpnami  Ami 
'  A  porism  is  a  position  affirming  the  poarikAf 
of  finding  such  conditions  as  will  render  t«iK 
tain  problem  indeterminate  or  capable  of  hb^ 
merable  solutions.'  This  definiuon  agna  vA 
Pappus's  idea  of  these  proposition*,  ao  t«  ■ 
least  as  they  can  be  understood  from  tk*  Ir^ 
ment  already  mentioned  ;  for  t}>c  |Muuurt>— 
here  defined,  like  those  which  b«4«Knba,aMk 
strictly  speaking,  neither  thcotvma  nor  ncaMHi% 
but  of  an  intermediate  nature  bcnreen  tmtkl  !■ 
they  neither  simply  euuociale  «  Uritti  to  hr 
demonstrated,  nor  propose  •  qnMlMa  to  It 
resolved,  but  are  aflirioatioo*  of  a  tndk  IB 
which  the  determination  of  an  unViio«a  qoMB^ 
is  involved.  In  as  far,  therefore,  as  A*; 
assert  that  a  certain  problem  mty  In  una  to- 
determinate,  they  are  of  th«  nacuie  «t  ^t^ 
rems;  and,  in  as  far  as  they  seek  to  rfbcaa* 
tliu  conditions  by  which  thai  is  t-nrmhl  Ato^ 
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I  of  (be  nalare  of  problems.  We  shall 
nir  to  make  our  reatlen  undentund  tliis 

distinctly,  by  consiOenng  them  in  the 
which  It  is  probable  they  occurred  to  the 

geotneten :  this  will  at  the  same  time 
e  nature  of  the  analysis  peculiar  lo  them, 
ir  great  use  in  the  solution  of  problems. 
pears  to  be  certain  that  it  has  been  the 
I  of  problems  which,  in  all  slates  of  the 
otical  science,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of 
lical  trutlis :    tlie  fint  mathemalical  en- 

in  particular,  must  have  occurred  in  the 
'  questions,  where  something  was  given, 
nething  re<]uired  to  be  done ;  and  by  the 
ig  necessary  to  answer  these  questions,  or 
iver  the  relation  between  the  things  given 
le  to  be  found,  many  truths  were  sug- 
»hich  came  afterwards  to  be  the  subject 
nte  demonstrations.  The  number  of 
as  the  greater,  because  the  ancient  geo- 
llways  undertook  the  solution  of  problems 
scrupulous  and  minute  attention ;  inso- 
lal  (hey  would  scarcely  suffer  any  of  the 
|l  Initlis  to  escape  their  observation.  Now 
cautious  manner  of  proceeding  gave  an 
inity  of  laying  hold  of  every  collateral 
nnected  with  the  main  object  of  enquiry, 
DwieUn  soon  perceived  that  there  were 
lot>.^ai*  which  in  certain  cases  would  ad- 
10  io>  «tion  whatever,  in  consequence  of  a 
kr  relation  taking  place  among  the  quan- 
bich  were  given.     Such  problems  were 

become  impossible;  and  it  was  soon 
hat  itiis  always  hap|>cned  when  one  of  the 
>os  of  the  problem  was  inconsistent  with 
,     Thus,  when  it  via»  n-quired  to  divide  a 

that  the  rectangle  contained  by  its  seg- 
Dighl  be  equal  to  a  given  space,  it  Ls  evi- 
U  this  was  possible  only  when  the  given 
ras  leas  than  the  square  of  half  the  line; 
in  it  was  otherwise,  the  two  conditions 
;,  the  one  the  magnitude  of  the  line,  and 
ft  the  rectangle  of  its  segments,  were  in- 
ml  with  each-  other.  Such  cases  would 
n  the  solution  of  the  most  simple  prob- 
but,  if  they  wvre  more  complicated,  it 
tve  been  rcmnrked  that  the  cunslruclions 
tometimes  fall  for  a  reason  directly  con- 
>  that  just  now  assigned.     Cases  would 

where  the  lines,  which  by  their 
Ition  were  lo  determine  the  thing  sought, 

of  intersecting  each  other  as  they  did 
Dly,  or  of  not  meeting  at  all  as  in  the 
lentioned  case  of  impossibility,  would  co- 
irith  one  aiiotlier  eiiUfrly,  and  of  coune 
K  problem  unnwlvinl.  It  would  appear 
icters,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  since, 
case  of  determinate  problems,  the  thing 
d  was  determined  by  the  intersection  of 
I  linci  already  mentioned,  that  is,  by  the 
ioounoil  to  both  ;  hi,  in  the  case  of  their 
tnce,  u  all  Ihiir  parts  were  in  common, 
ne  of  these  fwims  must  kivc  a  solution,  or, 
■  wonh,  the  solutions  must  be  indeiinitc  in 
'.  1'pon  enquiry  it  would  be  found  that 
icecdol  from  some  coiiilition  of  the  problem 
been  involved  in  another,  so  that,  in  fact, 
as  but  one  which  did  not  leave  a  snHicivnl 
r  of  independent  conditions  to  limit  the 
a  to  a  single  or  any  determinate  number 


of  solutions.  It  would  soon  be  perceived  that 
these  cases  formed  very  curious  propositions  ol 
an  intermediate  nature  between  problems  and 
theorems;  and  that  they  admitted  of  being  enun- 
ciated in  a  manner  peculiarly  elegant  and  concise. 
It  was  to  such  propositions  that  the  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  porunis.  This  deduction  requires  lo 
be  illustrated  by  an  example;  suppose,  therefore, 
that  It  were  required  to  resolve  the  following 
problem : — 
A  circle  A  B  C,  a  straight  line  D  E,  and  a  point 

«g.  U 


H 


^^^ 


«r 


R 


7,  bei'ig  given  in  opposition,  to  find  a  point  G  in 
the  straight  line  0  E,  such  that  GF,  the  line 
dr.iun  from  it  to  tlic  given  point,  shall  be  equal  to 
(•  H,tlie1inedrawnfrom  it  touching  the  given  cir- 
cle. Suppose  ti  to  be  found,  and  G  B  to  be  drawn 
touching  the  given  circle  A  B  C  in  B,  let  II  be  its 
centre,  join  H  B,  and  let  II  D  be  perpendicular 
lo  DE.  From  D  draw  L)  L,  touching  the  circle 
A  B  C  in  L  and  join  H  L ;  also  from  the  centre 
G,  with  the  distance  G  B  or  G  F,  describe  the 
circle  B  K  F,  meeting  II  D  in  the  points  K  and 
K*.  Then  11  U  and  I)  L  are  given  in  position 
and  magnitude  ;  and,  because  G  B  touches  tlie 
circle  A  B  C,  li  B  O  is  a  right  angle ;  and.  since 
( ;  19  the  centre  of  the  circle  B  K  F,  therefore  H  B 
touches  the  circle  B  h  F,  and  H  B'  :=  the  recungle 
K'  II  K  ;  which  rectangle  -h  D  K'  =  II  l>',  be- 
cause K'K  is  bisected  in  D  ;  therefore  II  L*  -J- 
K  l)«  =  I>  II'  =  II  !-•  and  =  LI)*;  thcrcfow 
P  K'  =  D  L',  and  U  K  =  D  L  ;  and,  since 
U  1.  is  given  in  magnitude,  D  K  is  also  given, 
and  k  is  a  given  point :  for  the  same  reason  K' 
IS  a  given  point,  and,  the  point  F  being  given  by 
hyriothesis,  tlie  B  K  P  is  given  in  position.  The 
point  (J,  the  centre  of  the  circle,  is  therefore 
given,  which  was  to  be  found.  Ueuce  th»  con- 
struction: having  drawn  III)  pcr|>cndlcu1ar  to 
I)  F..  and  I)  I.  touching  the  cinle  A  B  C,  make 
I)  K  and  I)  K'  each  ojual  lo  I)  L,  ami  And  (> 
the  centre  of  the  circle  described  ihrnugh  the 
points  K'  F  K  ;  that  is,  let  F  K  be  io;iied  and 
bisected  al  right  angles  by  M  N,  which  mevis 
I)  E  in  G  ;  (>  will  be  the  point  required ;  that 
IS,  if  (•  B  b<-  drawn  louchiiig  the  <.ir<lr  ABC, 
and  ti  F  U>  the  givi'ii  [loint, (i  B  is  cqinl  to  G  F. 
I'lio  synthcliial  demonstration  is  rwily  derived 
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from  the  precediitf;  analysis ;  but  in  some  cases 
this  construction  foils.  For,  first,  if  F-  fall  any- 
where in  D  H,  as  at  F',  the  line  M  N  becomes 
parallel  to  D  E,  and  the  point  G  is  itowherc  to 
be  found ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  D.— This  is  true  in  general ;  but, 
if  the  giren  point  F  coincides  with  K,  then  M  N 
evidently  coincides  with  D  E ;  so  that,  agreeable 
to  a  remark  already  made,  every  point  of  the 
line  D  E  may  be  taken  for  G,  and  will  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  that  is  to  say, 
G  B  will  be  equal  to  G  K.  wherever  the  point 
•G  be  taken  in  the  line  D  E  :  the  same  is  true  if 
F  coincide  with  K.  Thus  we  have  an  insunce 
of  a  problem,  and  that  too  a  very  simple  one, 
which,  in  general,  admits  but  of  one  solution; 
but  which,  in  one  particular  case,  when  a  certain 
relation  lakes  place  among  the  things  gi^en,  be- 
comes indefinite,  and  admits  of  innumerable  so- 
'utlons.  The  proposition  which  results  from  this 
case  of  the  problem  is  a  porismj  and  may  be  thus 
enunciated :  'A  circle  ABC  being  given  by  po- 
sition, and  also  a  straight  line  D  E,  which  does 
not  cut  the  circle,  a  point  K  maybe  found,  such 
that  if  G  be  any  point  whatever  in  D  E,  the 
straight  line  drawn  fram  G  to  the  point  K  shall 
be  equal  to  the  straight  line  drawn  from  G  touch- 
ing the  given  circle  ABC  The  problem  which 
follows  appears  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
many  porisms.    A  circle  ABC  and  two  poinds 


circumferences,  and  therefore  is  foond.  liner, 
this  construction  :  Divide  £  D  in  L,  so  ilui  EL 
may  be  to  L  D  in  the  given  ratio  of  a  to  ^  tai 

Sroduce  £  D  also  •<>  M,  so  that  E  M  may  be  le 
I  D  in  the  same  given  ratio  of  a  to  /3 ;  bitctt 
L  M  in  N,  and  from  the  centre  N,  with  the  dis- 
tance N  L,  describe  the  semicircle  L  F  M  ;  and 
the  point  F,  in  which  it  intersects  the  circk 
A  B  C,  is  the  point  required.  The  synlhelial 
demonstration  is  easily  derived  from  the  preced- 
ing analysis.  But  the  construction  fails  wbei 
the  circle  L  F  M  falls  either  wholly  within  ot 
wholly  without  the  circle  A  B  C,  so  that  the  cir- 
cumferences do  not  intenect ;  and  in  these  cases 
the  problem  cannot  be  solved.  The  constmctiaa 
also  fiiils  when  the  two  circumferences  L  F  M, 
ABC,  entirely  coincide.'  In  this  case,  every 
point  in  the  circumference  ADC  will  answer  Ik 
conditions  of  the  problem,  which  is  theretMc  ca- 
pable of  numberless  solutions,  and  may,  as  ia 
the  former  instances,  be  converted  into  a  po 
We  now  enquire,  therefore,  in  what  cir 
stances  tlie  point  L  will  coincide  with  A,  i 
also  the  point  M  with  C,  and  of  conseqi 
the  circumference  LFM  with  ABC.  If  ai 
suppose  that  they  coincide  E  A  ;  A  D  : ;  a '  ^ 
::  EC:  CD, and  EA:  EC  ::  AD:CD,sr 
by  conversion  EA  :  A  C  "  A  D  ;  C  D— AD 
::  AD  :  2D0,  O  being  the  centre  of  the  aide 
ABC;  therefore,  also,  E  A  :  A  O : ;  A  D  :  DO 
and  by  composition  EO:AO:;AO;D0, 
therefore  E  O  x  O  D  =  A  0».  Hence  if  tk 
gi\en  points  E  and  D  be  so  situated  flat  £ 

fig.  3. 


D,  E,  in  a  diameter  of  it  being  given,  to  find  a 
point  F  in  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle ; 
from  which,  if  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  the 
given  points  E,  D,  these  straight  lines  shall  have 
to  one  another  the  given  ratio  of  a  to  /3,  which  is 
supposed  10  be  that  of  a  greater  to  a  less. — Sup- 
pose the  problem  resolved,  and  that  F  is  found, 
so  that  F  £  has  to  F  D  the  given  ratio  of  a  to  /3 ; 
produce  E  F  towards  B,  bisect  the  angle  £  F  D 
by  FL,  andDFB  by  FM:  therefore  EL; 
L  D  : :  E  F  :  F  D,  that  is,  in  a  given  ratio ;  and, 
since  £  D  is  given,  each  of  the  segments  £  L, 
L  D,  is  given,  and  the  point  L  is  also  given  be- 
cause D  F  B  is  bisected  by  F  M,  E  M  :  M  D  ; : 
£  F  :  F  D,  that  is,  in  a  given  ratio,  and  therefore 
M  is  given.  Since  D  F  L  is  half  of  D  F  E,  and 
1)  F  M  half  of  D  F  B,  therefore  L  F  M  U  half  of 
(D  F  £  -I-  DF  B),  therefot«  L  F  M  is  a  right 
angle ;  and,  since  the  points  L,  M,  are  given,  the 
point  F  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  de- 
scribed upon  L  M  as  a  diameter,  and  therefore 
given  in  position.  Now  the  point  F  is  also  in 
the  circumference  of  the  given  circle  AHC, 
thcretbre  it  is  in  the  intersection  of  the  two  given 


X  OD  =  AO',andat  the  nine  time  >:  f  " 
EA:  AD::  EC:  CD,  the  problem  adrnk  o( 
numberless  solutions ;  and,  if  either  of  the  poiM 
D  or  £  be  given,  the  other  point  and  aba  tke 
ratio  which  will  render  the  problem  indeleifldaue, 
may  be  found.    Hence  we  have  this  porisa: 
'  A  circle  ABC,  and  also  a  point  D  being  fivcB, 
another  point  £  may  be  fouml,  auch  that  tW  t«o 
lines  inflected  from  these  points  to  any  point  la 
the  circumference  ABC   shall    have  to  eadi 
other  a  given  ratio,  which  ratio  is  also  to  bt 
found.'    Hence  also  we  hare  an  example  of  it 
derivation  of  porisms  from  one  another ;  for  tfcf 
circle  ABC,  and  the  points  D  and  E  remamiaf 
as  before  (fig.  3.),  if,  through   D,  we  draw  aai 
line  whatever  II D  B,  meeting  the  circle  lo  Bu'l 
II:  and  if  the  lines  £  B,  E  II,  be  also  diavi, 
these  lines  will  cut  off  equal  circumferences  BF, 
H  G.    Let  F  C  be  drawn,  and  it  is  plain  fm 
the  foregoing  analysis  that  the  angles  I)  Ft'. 
CFB,  are    equal;    therefore    if  t)(;,  OR  i» 
drawn,  the  angles  B  O  C,  C  (  )  G,  are  alw  ei;<  i!. 
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consequently  the  angles  DOB,  D (1 0. 
I  the  same  manner,  by  loiiiin;;  A  H,  llie  angle 
I B  E  being  bisected  by  B  A,  it  is  evident  that 
!  ani;le  A  O  V  is  equal  to  AO  II,  anil  tlierc- 
ihe  angle  FOB  to  11  O  G,  that  is,  the  arch 
'  B  to  the  arch  H  U.  This  proposition  appears 
hsTe  been  the  last  but  one  m  the  thira  book 
'  Euclid's  I'orisrns,  and  the  manner  of  itsenun- 
lion  in  the  porisin>iiic  form  is  obvious.  The 
M*<lins;  pro|K)silion  also  affords  an  illiistrtlion 
_  rilie  remark,  that  the  conditions  of  a  prublen' 
atr  involved  in  one  anollier  in  the  porisinatic  or 
indt'6nite  case ;  for  here  several  independent 
litions  are  laid  down,  by  the  help  of  which 
problem  is  to  be  resolved.  Two  points  U 
I  E  arc  given,  from  which  two  lines  are  to  be 
ftflected,  and  a  circumference  A  B  C,  in  which 
lines  are  to  meet,  as  also  a  ratio  which  tliese 
I  are  to  have  to  each  other.  These  condi- 
ata  hie  all  independent  on  one  another,  so  that 
Djr  ooe  may  be  changed  without  any  change 
'  atever  in  the  rest.  This  is  true  in  general  ; 
at  yet  in  one  case,  viz.  when  the  points  are  so 
'  to  one  another  that  their  rectangle  under 
eir  distances  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  the 
)aarc  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  it  follows 
9m  the  preceding  analysis,  that  the  ratio  of  the 
inflected  lines  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice, 
b«t  >  necessary  consequence  of  this  disposition 
of  the  points.  From  all  this,  we  may  trace  the 
imperfect  definition  of  a  porism  which  Pappus 
aichbes  to  the  later  geometers,  viz.  that  it  differs 
6om  a  local  ineorem,  by  wanting  the  hypothesis 
asuroed  in  that  theorem.  If  we  take  one  of  the 
aposilions  called  loci,  and  make  the  consliuc- 
nn  of  the  figure  a  part  of  the  hypothesis,  we  get 
was  called  by  the  ancient  gcoineten  a  local 
tm.  If,  again,  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
em,  that  part  of  the  hypothesis  which  cou- 
nt the  conilruction  be  suppressed,  the  propo- 
IJOD  thence  arising  will  be  a  porism  ;  for  it  will 
BaDciatc  a  truth,  and  will  require  to  the  full 
derslanding  and  investigation  of  that  truth 
at  sonjethni'^  should  be  found,  vii.  t)ie  circuni- 
ances  in  the  construction  sup|iosc<l  to  be  dmit- 
Tlius,  when  we  say,  if"  from  two  given 
points  E,  D  (fig.  3),  twoslrarght  lines  E  F,  F  I), 
ate  inBected  to  a  third  point  F,  so  ns  to  be  to  one 
•other  in  a  given  ratio,  the  point  F  is  in  the 
camference  of  a  given  circle,  we  have  n  k)cus. 
lut  when  conversely  it  is  said,  if  a  circle  A  B  C, 
which  the  centre  is  O,  be  given  hy  position, 
I  alto  >  point  E  ;  and  if  D  be  taken  in  the  line 
'.O,  to  that  EO  X  (>  D  =  A  t)':  and  if  from 
,  and  D  the  lines  E  F,  I)  F,  be  inflected  to  4ny 
Dint  of  the  circumference  A  B  C,  the  ratio  of 
F  to  D  F  will  be  given,  viz.  the  .■same  with  that 
'  EA  to  A  I),  we  have  a  Io<.'al  theorem.  I.Aj.ly, 
rbcD  it  is  said,  if  a  circle  ADC  be  given  by 
•ilion,  and  also  a  pnint  K,  ■  point  I)  may  be 
nd,  such  that  if  E  F,  F  I),  he  inflected  from  E 
D  to  any  point  F  in  the  circumference 
.  D  C,  these  lines  shall  have  a  given  ratio  to  one 
Bother,  the  nrofiosition  becotiies  a  poriim,  and 
I  the  same  tliat  has  just  now  been  investigated. 
'  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  local  theorem  is 
changed  into  a  porism,  by  leaving  out  what  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  U,  and  of  the  given 
ratio.     But  though  all  propositions  funned  iii 


this  way  from  the  conversion  of  loci  are  porismt, 
yet  all  |iorisins  are  not  forried  from  the  conver- 
sion of  loci ;  the  first,  for  instance,  of  the  preced- 
ing cannot  by  conversion  be  chaiige<l  iiiio  a 
lucus  ;  therefore  Ferinat's  idea  of  ponsins,  found- 
ed upon  this  circumsiance,  was  imperfect.  To 
confiriii  the  truth  of  the  preceding  theory,  pro- 
fessor Dr.  Stewart,  in  a  paper  read  many  years 
ago  before  the  f'hiloso|)nical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, defines  a  porism  to  be  '  A  proposition 
athrining  the  possibility  of  finding  one  or  more 
conditions  of  an  indeterminate  theorem  ;'  where, 
by  an  indeterminate  tlieorcm,  he  meant  one 
which  expresses  a  rehition  between  certun  quan- 
tities that  are  determinate  and  certain  others  Uiat 
are  i  ndetemunate  ;  a  definition  which  evidently 
agrees  with  the  explanations  above  given.  If 
the  idea  which  is  given  of  these  propositions  be 
just,  then  they  are  to  be  discovered  by  cuiisidec- 
ing  those  cases  in  which  the  construction  of  a 
problem  (ails,  in  consequence  of  the  lines  which 
by  their  intersection,  or  the  points  which  by  their 
position  were  to  determine  the  problem  required, 
happening  to  coincide  with  one  another.  A  po- 
rism may  therefore  be  deduced  from  the  problem 
to  which  it  belongs,  just  as  propositions  conc«m- 
iiig  the  maxima  and  minima  of  quantities  arede- 
duced  from  the  problems  of  which  they  form 
limitations;  and  such  is  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  analysis  of  which  this  class  of  proposi- 
tion* admits. 

Another  general  remark  may  be  made  on  the 
analysis  of  ponsins :  it  often  happens  that  the 
magnitudes  required  may  all,  or  a  part  of  them, 
he  found  by  considering  the  extreme  cases;  but 
fur  the  discovery  of  the  relation  between  them, 
and  the  indefinite  iii.ignitudes,  we  must  have  rv- 
courMf  to  the  hypothesis  of  tlie  porism  in  its  mrnt 
geiiera.1  or  indefinite  form;  and  must  endeavour 
to  la  conduct  tlie  reiisoniiig  that  the  indeliniie 
magnitudes  may  at  length  totally  dis.>ppear,  jnd 
leave  a  proposition  asseitl'iK  the  relation  betneen 
deleiTninalc  magnitudes  only.  For  this  piirpo«i' 
Dr.  Simsoii  frequently  employs  two  sLiteuicnl^ 
of  the  general  hypothesis,  which  he  ci-mparct 
together.  As,  for  instance,  in  his  an.iljsis  of  llie 
last  porism,  he  aMumes  not  only  E,  any  point 
in  the  line  D  F^  but  also  another  point  I),  any- 
wbei^  in  the  sJime  line,  to  both  of  which  he  sup- 
poses lines  to  be  inllecled  from  tlic  points  A,  n. 
This  double  stalemcnt,  however,  cannot  lie  made 
without  rendering  ilie  invesiigutiun  long  nnd  cum- 
plicated:  nor  i«  it  even  necessary;  for  a  may  be 
avoided  by  having  r>;coiirs«  to  simpler  poriims, 
or  til  loci,  or  to  pro|MHitioii>  of  the  diiia.  A  |k>- 
nsni  may  in  >ouie  caws  he  so  simple  as  to  arise 
from  the  mere  coincidence  of  one  condition  with 
another,  thotigli  in  no  case  whatever  any  incon- 
tislency  can  take  place  Iwtwecn  them.  There 
are,  however,  tomparalively  few  purfims  «o  sim- 
ple in  their  oriein,  or  that  ante  from  problems 
where  the  conditions  are  but  little  compliraled  ; 
for  il  usually  happens  that  a  problem  which  can 
become  indefinite  may  alvj  become  impossible  ; 
and  if  so  the  connexion  aln-ailv  •vpUini'd  tiever 
fails  to  lake  place.     An  '  '-i- 

bility  m.iy  frequently  .i  lie 

rase  of  a  problem  whidi  wm  iiTie*.i  m  tunue  niea- 
suie   llie  application  of  geometry  to  airtronomy. 
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or  any  of  (he  sciences  depending  on  expenment 
or  observation.  For,  when  a  problem  is  to  be 
resolved  by  help  of  data  furnished  by  experi- 
ment or  ubiiervation,  the  first  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is,  whether  the  data  so  obtained  be.  suffi- 
cient for  determining  the  thing  sought  ;  and  in 
this  a  very  erroneous  judgment  may  be  formed, 
if  we  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  view  of  the 
subject ;  for,  though  the  prjblem  may  in  general 
be  resolved  from  the  data  with  which  we  are  pro- 
vided, yet  these  data  may  be  so  related  to  one 
another  in  llie  case  under  consideration,  that  the 
pr,jblcm  will  become  indeterminate,  and,  instead 
of  one  solution,  will  admit  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber. This  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
foregoing  propositions.  Such  cases  may  not  in- 
deed occur  in  any  of  the  practical  applications 
of  geometry  ;  but  there  is  one  of  the  same  kind 
which  hiis  actually  occurred  in  astronomy.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  has  considered  a 
small  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  comet  as  a  straight 
tine  described  with  a  uniform  motion.  From 
this  hypothesis,  by  means  of  four  observations 
made  at  proper  intervals  of  time,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  path  of  the  comet  is  reduced  to  this 
geometrical  problem  :  Four  straight  lines  being 
given  in  position,  it  is  required  to  draw  a  fifth 
line  across  them,  so  as  to  be  cut  by  them  into  three 
parts,  having  given  ratios  to  one  another.  Now 
this  problem  had  been  conslrucled  by  Dr.  W'allis 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  also  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways  by  Sir  Isaac  himself  in  different  parts 
of  his  works ;  yet  none  of  these  geometers  ob- 
served (hat  there  was  a  particular  situation  of  the 
lines  in  which  the  problem  admitted  of  innu- 
merable solutions  :  and  this  happens  to  be  the 
very  case  in  which  the  problem  is  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  the  comet's  path,  as  was 
first  discovered  by  the  abbe  Boscovich,  who 
was  led  to  it  by  finding  that  in  this  way  he  could 
never  determine  the  path  of  a  comet  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Besides  the  geometrical 
there  is  also  an  algebraical  analysis  belonging  to 
porisms ;  which,  however,  does  not  belong  to 
this  place,  because  we  give  this  account  of  them 
merely  as  an  article  of  ancient  geometry  ;  and 
the  ancients  never  employed  algebra  in  their  in- 
vestigations. Mr.  Flay  fair,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  theuniversity  of  Edinburgh,  has  written 
a  paper  on  the  origin  and  geometrical  investiga- 
tion of  porisms,  which  is  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  from  which  this  account  of  the 
subject  is  taken.  He  has  there  promised  a  second 
part  to  his  |)aper,  in  which  the  algebraical  inves- 
tigation of  porisms  is  to  be  considered.  Ttiis 
will  no  doubt  throw  considerable  light  upon  tlie 
subject,  as  we  may  readily  judge  from  that  gen- 
tleman's known  abilities,  and  from  the  specimen 
he  has  already  given  us  in  the  first  part.  For 
more  on  this  subject,  see  a  very  ingenious  paper 
on  Porisms  by  llenty  Brougham,  esq.,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1798,  or  New 
Abridgment,  vol.  xviii.  p.  345-355. 

FOUISMATIC',of  or  belonging  to  the  mathe- 
natical  doctrine  of  porisms. 

POllISTIC  Metuod,  Gr.  iropiTuoc,  in  nnathe- 
matics,  is  that  which  determines  when,  by  what 
means,  and  how  many  different  ways  a  problem 
may  b«  solved. 


PORK,  n.  f .  -V  Fr.  pore ;  Lat.  pom%,  Svis* 
Pokk'eb,  f  flesh  unsalted  :  |>orkef  is  « 
PoHK'cATtR,  ^>  hog  :  porkei  and  potUa|  i 
Pokk'et,  i  young  pig:  porkeater  is  M^ 
Pork'iho.      J  ticiently  plain. 

A  boTcl 
Will  serve  thee  in  winter,  moieover  Ikaa  IM, 
To  shut  up  thy  forUingi  thou  laeutctt  to  fit. 

You  an.  no  good  member  of  tlic  caannsBaaM , 
for,  in  converting  Jews  to  Chnstiaiu,  y«a  turn  te 
price  of  pork,  SUkifmn. 

This  making  of  Christian*  will  raise  dc  jna  rf 
pork  ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  jxvlumttrt,  m»  asB  tM 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  iDoan. 

Id.  Hnehmrtt  ifTmn. 
A  priest  appeaia. 
And  ofTrings  to  the  flaming  altars  (wan 
A  jtorliei  and  a  lamb  that  never  saBered  t^cn 

Dq*. 
All  6esh  full  of  noahsbmcnt,  as  beef  aa<  pat, 
increase  the  matter  of  phlegm. 

FLtwr  tm  tht  Hymmt. 
Strait  to  the  lodgment  u(  bis  bent  he  ma. 
\V  here  the  fill  jjorhtri  slept  beneath  tbc  suki 

Thus  saith  the  prophet  of  the  Tuit, 
Good  mussulman  abstain  from  fwrA; 
There  is  a  part  iu  every  swine. 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  tutc.  Cm^. 

Pork.  See  Sus.  The  hog  is  the  only  doacaa 
animal  that  we  know  of  do  use  to  mta  w^» 
alive,  and  therefore  seems  properly  desqarf  fbi 
food.  Tlie  Jews,  however,  the  Egypdaasod 
other  inliabitants  of  warm  countries,  lad  ill  Iht 
Mahometans  at  present,  reject  the  use  d  forL 
The  Cireeks  gave  great  commendalioo  ti  itai 
food,  and  their  Athletic  were  fed  with  iL  Thi 
Romans  considered  it  as  one  of  their  defxao^ 
With  regard  to  its  alkalescency,  no  proptra*' 
riments  have  yet  been  made;  but,  as  it  bcs 
gelatinous  and  succulent  nature,  it  is  pisbJ^ 
less  so  than  many  others.  Upon  the  w-boW<i^ 
pears  to  be  a  very  valuable  nutriment.  TW  ^ 
s<m  IS  obvious  why  it  was  forbidden  lotbtJlM: 
their  whole  ceremonial  dispensatioo  was  ffWt^ 
Filth  was  held  as  an  emblem  or  type  <s  «a. 
Hence  tlie  many  laws  respecting  freanentaak- 
ings ;  and  no  animal  fee^ls  so  filthily  as  saas 
Mahomet  borrowed  this  prohibition,  as  wtf  ■ 
circumcision  and  many  other  parts  of  hss  q*' 
tern,  from  the  law  of  Moses.  Bat  it  is  limd 
to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  Moms  ieuurni 
any  thing  o(  this  kind  from  the  E^yptiuK. 

i'URO  IsLF,  an  island  oti  the  >oatb-««HB 
coast  of  Sumatra,  north-west  of  the  Pom  UtmtK 
and  inhabited  by  a  similar  race  of  people,  ba 
also  denominated  Pulo  Siporah,  or  Good  Tf- 
tune  Island,  and  contains  four  Tillages  n  *^^ 
there  are  about  1000  inhabitants.  In  tenc*  Aa 
island  is  estimated  at  thirtv-thr«e  railea,  t^  t^ 
the  average  breadth ;  anci  described  m  h^ 
covered  with  wood.  Long.  09"  16'  E.,  kl  S* 
12' S. 

POROMPHALON.in  mwlicvw^  fr««*^* 
a  callus,  and  o/t^aXot,  the  itaircl,  a  iiaid  |i>ci  d 
flesh  or  stone  growing  out  from  llw  mrel. 

POROMI'SIIIR,  the  second  of  At  tab 
islands,  in  the  North  Pacific,  kt  ahont  IbllfAa 
miles  in  length,  and  twelve  ia  tiniTlfc    tW 
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-tlicm  p.ir<  is  moDntainons,  tliesoiilh-westdi- 

"  hi    l>y   hills  and  ralleys  ;    and  there  is  a 

of  mountains  on  the  i-laml,  never  free  of 

This  island  is  said   lo  l>e  abundant  in 

als.  woWes,  and  red  foxes,  hut  destitute  of 

abcr.    There  is  a  large  hay  at  the  south-east 

Ktremity.    The  most   southern  point  is  Cape 

Wasiheff,  in  Ion.  150°  tV  E  .  Int.  .■.1"  3ff  N. 

PORUS,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  e;ulf  of 

jioa.  Ureece,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Argo- 

by  a  narrow  channel.      It  was  the   ancient 

Bpharia,  remarkable   for    its   rocks  of   granite, 

nd  harmg  a  considerable  maritime  trade.    The 

of  Calauria  is  jomed   to  I'oros  by  a  sand- 

nk. 

Poliosis,  in  medicine,  irup««nc,  the  breed- 

of  c.nllous  or  hard  matter. 
POROSITY',  an  essential  property  of  bodies, 
(best  ascertained  by  the  microscope,  which  shows 
the  passage  of  fluids  through  solid  bodies; 
'  or  we  may  discover  this  property  in  the  trans- 
laixsion  of  li^ht,  in  all  directions,  through  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  hard  and  solid  bodies.  Tlie 
,  porosity  of  wood  is  very  remark.ihle.  Air  may 
be  blown  by  the  mouth,  in  a  profuse  stream, 
Itirough  a  cylinder  two  feet  lonij  of  dried  oak, 

«»ch,  elm,  or  birch  ;  and  if  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
}>i«c«  of  marble,  be  dipped  in  water,  and  sub- 
itleJ  to  experiment  under  the  receiver  of  a 
pneumatic  machine,  the  air  issuing  through  (he 
cxtfrior  c;tvities  will  appear  in  a  torrent  of  bub- 
«n  the  extem.-il  surface.  In  like  manner 
ary  is  forced  through  a  piece  of  dry  wood, 
made  to  fall  In  the  form  of  a  fine  divided 
Dwer.  If  a  few  ounces  be  lied  in  a  bag  of  sheep 
lin,  it  mav  lie  squeezed  tlirough  the  leather  by  the 
esture  o^lhe  hand,  in  numerous  minute  stream- 
.  Tliis  experiment  illustrates  th*  porosity  of  the 
■man  cuticle.  From  microscopic  observations,  it 
been  computed  that  the  skin  is  perforated  bv 
thoutaod  holes  in  the  length  of  an  inch.  If 
stimaie  the  whole  surface  of  the  bo<ly  of  a 
ldle-siz<>d  man  to  be  sixteen  squ.ire  feet,  it 
HSt  contain  no  fewer  than  2,304,000  pores. 
(  pores  arc  the  mouths  of  so  many  excretory 
els,  which  perform  that  important  function 
the  animal  economy,  insemihU  prnfiimlum. 
!  Itings  discharge,  every  minute,  six  grains, 
I  the  surface  of  the  skin  from  three  to  twenty 
■ins  'be  average  over  the  whole  body  being 
I  grains  of  lymph,  consisting  of  water,  with 
l»ery  minute  admixture  of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and 
race  of  iron.  If  we  sup|>ose  tliis  perspirable 
liter  to  consist  of  globules  only  ten  limes 
■Her  than  the  red  particles  of  blood,  or  about 
."iOOOth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  would 
(itite  a  succession  of  400  of  them  to  issue 
each  orifice  every  second.  The  pcrmea- 
llity  of  a  solid  body  to  any  fluid,  depends,  how. 
rer,  on  its  (leculiar  structure  and  its  relation  to 
fluid.  A  compact  substance  will  sometimes 
oppose  the  entrance  of  thin  fluid,  while  it  gives 
Aire  passage  to  i  gross  one.  Thus  a  cask,  which 
is  water,  will  permit  oil  to  ooze  through  it; 
1  a  fresh,  humid  bladder,  which  is  air-tight, 
ill  yet,  when  pressed  under  water,  imbibe 
ich  of  that  liquid.  If  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
k,  ash,  elm,  or  otiier  hard  wood,  cut  in  the 
ction  of  its  fibres,  be  cemented  to  the  end  of 


a  long  gla.s5  tube,  water  will  pass  freely  lll^oug^ 
it,  in  divided  streamlets  ;  but  a  soft  cork,  ins<-rted 
into  a  similar  tube,  will  etfectually  prevent  all  es- 
cape of  the  liquid.  Mercury  may  be  carried  in 
a  small  cambnc  bag,  which  could  not  retain 
water  for  a  moment.  If  a  circular  bntv>m  of 
clos«-grained  woo],  divided  by  a  fine  slit  (from 
the  36th  to  the  lOOth  part  of  an  inch  wide),  be 
cemented  to  the  end  of  a  glass  lube,  it  will  sup- 
port a  column  of  mercury  from  one  to  thr«c  or 
more  inches  high,  tlie  elevation  being  always 
propmrtional  lo  the  narrowness  of  the  slit. 
Hence  a  cistern  of  box-wood  is  frequently  used 
for  porLible  barometers,  the  fine  joints  admit- 
ting the  access  and  pressure  of  the  air,  but 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  mercury.  Yet  a 
suflicieni  force  would  overcome  this  obstruc- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  air  which 
is  confined  in  the  common  bellows  under  a 
moderate  pressure,  might,  by  a  mote  violent 
action,  l>e  made  to  transpire  copiously  through 
the  boards  and  the  leather.  The  transmission 
of  a  fluid  through  a  solid  substance  shows  the 
CMstence  of  pores;  but  the  resistance,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  to  such  a  passage,  is  insufficient, 
therefore,  lo  prove  the  contrary.  Tlie  permea- 
bility of  translucent  substances  lo  the  rays  of 
lisht,  in  all  directions,  evinces  the  most  extreme 
porosity.  But  this  inference  is  not  confined 
merely  to  the  bodies  usually  termed  diophanniu : 
for  the  gradation  towards  opacity  advances  by 
insensible  shades.  The  thin  air  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly translucid,  nor  will  the  densest  metal  ab- 
solutely bar  all  passage  of  light.  The  whole 
mass  of  our  atmosphere,  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  ihirty-fonr  feet  of  water,  trans- 
mits, according  to  its  comparative  clearness, 
only  from  four-iiflhs  to  three-fourth*  of  tlie  per- 
pendicular light,  and  consequently  retains  ur 
absorl»  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole. 
But  this  absorption  if  greatly  increased  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  i  lediuin.  When  the  sun 
has  approached  wilhin  a  degree  of  the  horiion, 
and  his  rays  now  tT;.,erse  a  tract  of  air  equal 
in  weight  to  ■  column  of  90.'i  feci  of  water, 
only  the2l2lh  part  of  them  can  reach  the  sur- 
fitce  of  tlie  earth.  Even  gold  itself  is  diapha- 
nous :  if  a  leaf  of  that  metal,  either  pure  or 
with  only  an  80th  part  of  alloy,  and  thert>foro 
of  a  fine  yellow  lustre,  but  scarcely  excreduig 
the  300,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
enclosed  between  two  thin  plates  of  mica,  he 
held  immediately  before  the  eye,  and  opposite 
to  a  window,  it  will  trantmil  a  soft  green  light, 
like  the  color  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  clear 
lake  of  moderate  depth  Tlie  inferior  ductility 
of  the  other  metals  will  not  allow  that  fine 
lamination,  which  would  be  requisite  for  show- 
ing, in  ordinary  cases,  the  transmission  of  light. 
But  their  diaphanous  quality  might  be  inferred 
from  the  tints  with  which  they  aflecl  the  trans- 
mitted rays,  on  being  alloyed  with  gold.  Other 
substances,  though  commonly  reckoned  opaque, 
yet  admit,  in  various  degmes,  the  pasaoge  of 
light.  Tht  window  of  a  small  apaitment  being 
closed  by  a  deal  l>oard,  if  a  person  within  shut 
his  eyes  a  few  minutes  U>  render  lliem  more 
acute,  he  will,  on  opening  them  Igliii,  eaaUy 
discern  a  faint  glimmer  issaing  riuwgbthei  ' 
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dow.  In  proportion  as  the  hosrd  is  pinned 
thinnet,  more  liylil  will  be  ailmillcd,  till  llie 
furniture  of  the  room  becomes  visilile,  \V  ruing 
papt-i  transmits  about  one  third  part  of  the 
wholi;  incident  light,  and  when  oiled,  it  often  .sup- 
plies the  place  of  glajs  in  the  common  worksho|is. 
The  addition  of  oil,  does  not,  however,  materi- 
ally augment  the  diajihanous  qtialit^fof  the  paper, 
but  rpndcts  its  internal  structure  more  regu- 
gu.ar,  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  u  li- 
q'lid.  The  rays  of  Ir^hl  invil,  wilhoiit  much 
obstruction,  across  Neveial  folds  of  p:iper,  and 
even  escape  copiously  llii'oii>;li  paileboaro.  C'om- 
binin;;  these  various  fjuts,  it  follows  that  all 
bodies  are  permeable,  though  in  extremely  dif- 
ferent degrees,  to  the  afflux  nf  light.  They 
must,  therefore,  he  widely  perforated,  and  in 
every  possible  direction. 

POllPUYRIUS,  a  famous  Platonic  philoso- 
pher,  horn  at  Tyre  in  233,  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Longi- 
nus,  and  became  the  ornament  of  his  school  at 
Athens ;  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attended 
Plotinus,  with  whom  he  lived  six  years.  Afcer 
Plotiiins's  death  he  taught  philosophy  at  |{.ome 
with  great  applause;  and  became  well  skilled 
in  polite  literature,  geography,  astronomy,  and 
music.  lie  lived  to  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  There  ate 
still  extant  his  book  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle ;  a  Treatise  on  Abstinence  from  Flesh  ;  and 
several  other  pieces  in  Greek.  They  were  prinlpd 
at  Cambridge  in  1655,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  version. 
He  also  composed  a  large  treatise  against  the 
Christian  religion,  which  is  lost.  It  was  an- 
swered by  Methodius,  F.usebius,  St.,  .lerome,  &c. 
The  emperor  Tlieodnsius  the  Great  caused  it  to 
be  burnt  in  338. 

POII'PIIYKF,,  n.  J.  }       From   Fr.    porphi/re  ; 
Por'puvbv.  S  Gr.  irnp^upa  ;  Lat.  />ur- 

phyrites.     Marble  of  a  particular  kind. 

Poni'BTiiY,  in  the  old  system  of  mineralogy, 
was  a  genus  of  stones  ranking  in  the  order  of 
saxi.  It  is  found  of  several  dtffcrenl  colorti,  as 
green,  deep  red,  purple,  black,  dark  brown,  and 
grey.  The  porphyry  of  the  ancients  is  a  roost 
elegant  mnssofnn  extremely  fine  iind  compact 
structure,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a  fine  strong 
purple,  variegated  more  or  less  with  pule  red 
and  white  ;  its  purple  is  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
claret  color  to  that  of  the  violet;  and  its  varie- 
gations are  rarely  dis|iused  in  veins,  hut  spots, 
sometimes  very  small,  and  at  others  running 
into  large  blotches.  It  is  less  fine  than  many  of 
tie  ordinary  marbles;  but  it  excels  them  nil  in 
hardne>s,  and  is  capable  of  a  most  elegant  polish. 
It  IS  still  found  in  immense  strata  in  Kgypt.  The 
bard  red-lead  colored  porpliyry,  variegated  with 
black,  while,  and  green,  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  subsUnce.  It  has  the  hardness  and  all 
the  other  characters  of  the  onenl.d  porphyry, 
and  even  greatly  excels  it  in  brightness,  hfuuiy, 
and  variegation  of  colois.  It  is  found  in  treat 
plenty  in  Minorca.  The  hard,  pale-rc<l  porphyrv, 
variegated  with  black,  white,  .ind  icreen.  is  of  a 
pale  Hesh  color,  often  uppru.icliiiig  to  white.  It 
is  variegated  in  blotches  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  broad.  It  lakes  a  hiah  polish,  and  emulates 
all  it.*  qualities  of  the  oriental   porphyry.     It  is 


found  in  immensA  strata  in  Arabim  Pctzv*  aai 
ill  the  llpper  Egypt ;  and  in  separate  oodola  ■• 
Germany,  England,  and  Ireland. 

There  are  three  famous  obelisks  of  pofffcyri 
at  Cairo,  and  two  at  Alexandria,  callod  Cletf^ 
tra's  needles.  The  art  of  cutting  pocpbyrr, 
practi.sed  by  the  ancients;,  appears  now  tv  it 
lost,  as  modern  tools  will  scarcely  touch  it.  Mf 
in  the  palace  of  the  Thuillenes  there  are,  or  2 
least  were,  busts  of  Apollo  and  twelve  csnpcnn. 
Mr.  Addison  says  he  saw  a  norVmao  al  B»i 
culling  porphyry  ;  but  his  advances  were  B- 
tremely  slow,  and  almost  insensible.  Tbc  la> 
lian  sculptors  work  the  pieces  of  old  pucplisn 
columns  still  remaining  (for  the  porphjty  Rtar. 
nes  are  long  since  lost)  with  a  bnus  saw  ■iiiiwi 
teeth.  With  this  saw,  emer}',  and  water,  tbtj 
rub  and  wear  the  stone  with  great  pjlitin 
Many  persons  have  endeavoured  to  reuwnAi 
ancient  art,  and  particularly  I>eon  Bapla  iU 
bcrti;  who,  searching  for  the  necessary  laalKA 
for  temper,  says  he  found  goats'  blood  ike  ta 
of  any  :  but  even  this  availed  not  much  ;  fat,  ■ 
working  with  chisels  tempered  with  it,  tfatki 
of  fire  came  much  mote  plentifully  than  |wen 
of  stone.  The  sculptors  were  thus,  bowni;. 
able  to  make  a  flat  or  oval  form  ;  but  could  brt 
attain  to  any  tling  like  a  figure.  In  iSii  Cmb* 
de  Medicis  is  said  to  have  distilled  a  walo  la* 
cpriain  herbs  with  which  his  iculptor,  Fnaea 
Tadda,  gave  his  tools  such  an  adminbk  is^ 
n>-ss,  and  so  fine  a  temper,  that  be  futaimi 
some  very  exquisite  works  with  them;  {ame*- 
larly  our  Saviour's  head  in  demi-rttiefik  tad 
Cosmo's  head  and  his  duchess's.  The  vet;  kur 
and  beard  were  well  conducted  ;  bat  th(  mtif 
appears  to  have  died  with  him.  The  FmbA 
have  discovered  another  mL>de  of  cuttii|p>> 
phyry,  viz.  with  an  iron  saw  without  leKk,  a< 
grei,  a  kind  of  ftce-slone  pulverised,  and  •■*- 
The  authors  of  this  invention  say  that  thtjtmM 
form  the  whole  contour  of  a  column  hereby,  ttttf 
had  matter  to  work  on.  Others  have  uuiydlt 
harden  tools  so  as  to  cut  porphyry  by  si*^*l 
them  in  the  juice  of  the  plant  call«l  bear's  Ima 
or  brankursine.  Mr.  Doyle  says  that  be  aamt 
porphyry  to  be  cut  by  means  of  emeiy,  wri 
saws,  and  water.  See  his  Works,  abr.  *sL  i 
p.  1 1 1 .  Da  Costa  supposes  that  ibe  itlM 
used  by  the  ancients  in  cutting  and  togan^ 
porphyry  was  with  numbers  of  coroiiKHi  iMk «t 
great  expense  ;  that  tliey  rudely  liewed  or  iMl* 
the  stone  into  the  intended  figure,  and  \if  a» 
tinned  application  reduced  them  into  mon  ncv 
lar  designs;  and  that  Ihcy  <  — -■  i—^-.1  tkasM* 
by  polishing    it  with  great  |aitK>l' 

hard  sands  found  m  I'-gypl        —     -  ihmksM 
in   the    porphyry  quarries   tbrre   were  lann  ■/ 
grit,  or  loose  disunited   [wnnU^.   an»1i-c-.i«  t* 
the  porphyry,  which  they  • 
and  used  for  this  work.     Str- 
Fossils,  p.  2B5. 

Porphyry  is  defined  by  Dr.  Vn  m  •  ov- 
pound  rock,  having  a  ba>t»,  in  wlucb  ih*  eA* 
contemporaneous  constituent  (lans ota  imlarfdi^ 
The  ba>e  IS  sometimes  c1  •'.'inrtiBS  ha*' 

stone,  sometimes  com  ^tu;    at   ft^ 

stone,  pearlstone,  and  uiiM'ii.111.     Tlw  lalbiiMrf 
parts  are  most  commonly  fc»Mfptr  mmd  ^hB^ 
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nrf  ii«ii.illy  cryvlnllirt'tl  more  Or  less  pcr- 

fiTilv,  mil  liirice  llifv  niippnr  »nln(•llme^  ^ranu- 

'•r.     Ariorilirii:  lo  Werner  there  are  two  iliitinct 

phjiry  fuiinations  ;  the  oldest  occurs  in  Alliole 

in<]  Dalnacaritoch,  there  is  a  very  fine  example 

of  a  IumI  of  porphyry-slate  in  mica.     The  second 

jmrohyry    forinutioii    is  miK-h    more  widely   ex- 

tcn<le<i.      It  consists  principiilly  of  clay  porphyry, 

hile  the  former  connidi  chiefly  of  homilone 

rphyry  and   feldspar  porphyry.     It  sometimes 

itain«  considerable  lepoiitoriesofore,  in  veins. 

si|\«r,  le^d,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  manga- 

occur  in  it;  hut  chiefly  in  the  newer  por- 

iphyry,    as  hapjieiis  with  the  Hiini;arian  mines. 
11  occurs  in  Arr«n,  and   in  Ceiihshire  between 
AXiliiacardnch  and  Tiimmcl-bridge. 
I    'Tlie  coluTins  of  porphyry  at  Home,' obserres 
■  writer    in    Dr.   Brewiter's  Journal,  '  ar«   not 
^Mrly  of  so  large  a  size  as  the  lar.-e  columns  of 
granite.     The  urn  of  ConstHnia  .ind  the  urn  of 
r       Helena  are  each  composed  of  a  very  large  block 
»      of   porphyry ;    and    the   great  tazza   or  saucer- 
•Mpcd   r«serroir  in  the  rotunda  of  the   Museo 
J'io-CTenientino  is   of  one  g'eat   piece  of  por- 
'lyry.     I'liny  says  that  sculptors  lie^an  to  work 
porphyry  only  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.     Vo- 
I*  mention;  porphyry.     The  room  m  which 
princes  of  the  Greek  empire  were  born  was 
icrustfd  with  por|)hyry,  and   the  princes  born 
in  this  room  were  oalle<l  Forphyrogeiieli.    The 
tiaroe  porphyry,  or  purple,  applied  lo  ihij  stone, 
W  taken  fiom  the  ancient  purple  dye,  made 
of  the  »hell-lish  railed  porphynos,   which  was 
I  near  Tyre.     It  is,  therefore,  supposed  that 
ancicDt  dye  was  of  the  dull  red  color  which 
•lone  exhibits.     A  small   grained  greenish 
hyry  i«  sometimes  found,   but  much  tuore 
ly  than  the  red   porphyry,  amnngtt  the  rc- 
ns  of  ancient  art  at  Rome  ;  ii  is   quite  dif- 
t  from  the  aolinue  green  serpentine. 
WJRIMTES,  the  h.iir-bullon  sione,  in  naturtl 
'a  a  name  given  by  authors  to  a  small  spe- 
'  fcnil  coral ;  which  is  usually  of  a  round- 
re,  considerably  flatted,  and  striale<l  from 
tre  every  way  to  the  circumference.  These 
different  sizes,  and  of  different  colors,  as 
i«b,  whitish,  brownish,  or  bluish,  and  arc 
uiUly  found  immersed  in  stone. 
I'OK'FOISE,  n.  i.  i      Fr.  pore  poision.    The 
Pofc'ffs,  4  sea-hoK. 

roKPOKC,  C»pt,  a  cape  of  North  America, 
I    the   coast  of   York    county,    Maine,  seven 
north  by  east  of  cape  Neddock,  and  five 
i-w«M  of  V\  ood  Island.     It  is  known  by  the 
kifit   lands    of    Kennebunk,   on   its  norlh-west 
qparler.    A  vessel  that  draws  ten  feet  will  be 
■ffoand  at  low  water  in  the  h.irbour,  and  it  is 
•o  narrow  that  a  vessel  cannot  turn.     It  is  wilhin 
I '    '  vards  of  the  s«a,  and  secure  from  all  winds. 
J       .•   ro°23' W.  lal.  43»2r  N. 

CtMlHACKOl'S,  oif;.     Fr.  porrare  ;    Latin 
forraceoia,     (irecniih. 

I'DH  UKT,  n.  I.     Lat.  porrum.    A  scallion. 
tl    l«   D.ti  ftn  9tL*y  pTohWui  tn  r*«olv«  whjp  garhrli. 
>tyt  and  furrrtU  have  wtiilt  roaU,  de«pgr«*«n  Iravv^, 
4  black  writ*.  Bnwmt. 

POR'IIIDGF..  n.>.  )      Mort  properly  por- 
I'ou'aiKotB,  fi.  I.      i  rage;   barb.    tat.  par- 
tmtot   bom  porram    a   fcalt.    I'ood  made  by 


boilinc;  mn\  in  water ;  broth  :  a  vessel  in  wh 
broth  is  eaten. 

rollSENNA,  akingof  EUruiia,conlemix)rary 
with  Tarquin  11.  king  of  Home,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  restore  after  his  banishment,  and 
fooghl  n^'aiiist  the  Roman  republicans  at  first 
sviih  such  success  that  he  laid  'iege  to  Rome, 
but  the  courage  of  Codes  and  Scajvola  obliged 
hinn  to  retire.     See  Rome,  and  Mtxir?. 

POItSON  (Richard),    a  late  emioent  Greek 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Kast  Rustun,  in  Norfolk,  on 
Christmas-day,    1759.     His   father   was   in  tlie 
humble  condition  of  a  pansh  clerk ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  great  natural  vigor  of  mind.     To  his 
father's  care  and  direction  in  the  commencement 
of  his  education,  and  particularly  to  his  mode 
of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  memory,  this  emi- 
nent linguist  owed  many  of  the  high  attainments 
which  he  afterwards  made.     Hy  his  father's  aid 
he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  writing  and 
mathematical  calculations  before  he  had    com- 
pleted his  ninth  year,  and  from  that  period  till 
he  was  twelve  he  was  placed  under  the  village 
schoolmaster,  of  the  name  of  Summers.     Porson 
derived  his  first  instruction  in  classical  learning 
from  the  rector  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Hewitt.    When 
he  had  passed  the  age  of  fourteen  it  was  thought 
necessary  lo  send  him  to  a  public  school ;  and 
the  means  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the  late  Mr. 
Norrii.     In  August  1774  he  went,  therefore,  lo 
Elon,  with  a  temporary  provision  of  £80  a  year. 
He  was  from  thence  removed  lo  Trinity  College, 
Cambridpe,  in  the  end  of  1777.     For  a  time  ne  . 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics ; 
but  he  shortly  afler  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
classical  literature.     In  1T81  he  was  elected  by 
the   vice-chancellor,   the  five  regius  professors, 
and  the  public  orator,  to  a  Craven  scholanliip. 
In  17BC  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  for  his  classi' 
cal  proficiency  ;  and  when  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  he  stood  in  the  list  of  senior  oplimes.  H* 
was  soon  after  elected  a  fellow  of  "Trinity  Col 
lege,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in  178.^.     By 
tlie  statutes  he  was  obliged,  in  seven  ye.irs  after, 
either  to  take   orders,  and  proceed  bachelor  of 
divinity,  or  to  lose  his  fellowship.     Having  un- 
fortunately imbibed  Socinian  opinion-.,  be  camo 
to  the  honourable  resolution,  in  1791,  of  resign- 
ing.   The  college  and  university  have  been  much 
blamed  for  driving  from  their  bosom  such  a  man, 
but  without  reason  :  the  statutes  leave  no  alter- 
native.    He  was,  however,  recalled  in  1792,  in 
the    most   creditable    manner,   to    succeed    W. 
Cooke,  M.  A.  of  King's  College,  as  Greek  pro- 
fessor.   In  179.'>  he  married  Mrs.  Lunan,  a  filter 
of  Mr.  Pciry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
to  which  paper  Porson  was  a  frequent  contri- 
bulnr.     He  was  afterwards  appointed    pnncipal 
librarian  of  the  Ixindon  Institution,  and  resided 
chiefly  at  their  house  in  the  city,  where  he  died. 
In    1781  he   adde<l   notes  lo  a  new  edition  of 
Xenophon't  Anabasis,  nri^iniHy   edited  at  Ox- 
ford hy  lluichiiison.     In   ITM  be  added  Note 
breves  ad  Toupii  binendationes  in  Suidain,  and 
No(«?  in  cur4s  Novissnnas,  to  a  new  Oxford  edi- 
tion of  Kmendationes  in  Suidam  ct  Uesychiuio, 
et  alios  Lexicographos  Grccos.     In  the  tame 
year  he  published  with  his  name,  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  in  aoawer  to  Ins  defence  of 
3B 
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the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  Ice.,  written  cer- 
tainly with  great  spirit,  learning,  and  wit,  but 
perhaps  with  too  little  respect  for  hb  learned 
adversary.  In  1793  he  corrected  the  press  of  a 
new  edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil,  wrote  a  short  pre- 
face, and  added  a  few  conjectural  criticisms.  Ice. 
Porson  possessed  a  copy  of  Pauw's  edition  of 
.£schylus,  corrected  throughout  by  himself. 
Having  lent  it  to  a  friend,  a  surreptitious  edition 
was  published.  Schultz  printed  another  in  Ger- 
many, adding,  with  just  respect  and  admiration, 
ttie  corrections  and  new  readings  of  Porson.  In 
1797  he  published  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  in 
1  vol.  8vo.,  with  many  emendations  from  MSS., 
Dotes,  and  a  learned  vindication. 

A  MS.  copy  of  the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  in  85/,  &c.,  belongs  to 
Trinity' College.  On  the  transcription  of  this 
valuable  remnant  for  the  press  from  the  original, 
which  had  (>ecome  nearly  obliterated,  the  pro- 
fessor bestowed  the  labor  of  ten  months,  which, 
after  all,  was  lost  byan  accidental  fire  at  Merton, 
in*  Surry.  Fortunately  he  himself  was  absent, 
and  had  the  original  with  him.  He  lost  a  play 
of  ^schylus,  ready  for  the  press,  in  the  same 
fire.  It  u  a  singular  proof  of  Person's  industiy, 
that  be  sat  down,  without  a  murmur,  and  made 
a  new  transcript  of  the  patriarch's  Lexicon, 
equal,  it  is  said,  in  correctness,  to  a  fac  simile. 
In  spring  1797  his  wife  died  of  a  consumption. 
He  had  himself  narrowly  escaped  this  fatal  dis- 
ease in  bis  early  youth ;  and  after  his  wife's 
death  was  incessantly  afflicted  with  spasmodic 
asthma  for  nearly  twelve  years,  which  doubtless 
deprived  the  world  of  many  rich  fruits  of  his 
learning.  In  September  1808,  having  expe- 
rienced for  some  time  a  general  debility,  he  fell 
into  an  intermittent  fever,  which  was  succeeded 
by  two  successive  strokes  of  apoplexy,  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  that  month.  He  languished  after 
this  till  Sunday  the  25th,  when  he  expired  with- 
out a  struggle.  His  body  was  removed  from 
the  London  Institution  to  Cambridge,  where  be 
was  buried  in  the  rhqpel  of  Trinity  College,  on 
Tuesday  the  4th  of  October,  with  every  mark  of 
honor  which  the  college  could  confer.  His  tracts 
and  miscellaneous  criticisms  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Kidd. 

PORT,  n.  t.  J   Sax.  popte ;  Fr. 

Pobt'age,  /porte;  Lat.  porta. 

Pob'tal,  i  A  gate :  the  aper- 

PoRTCl)L'Lts,».s.  &  ti.  a.  Jtuie  of  a  ship  at 
which  a  gun  is  put  out :  portage  is  an  obsolete 
word  for  port-hole :  portal,  a  gate  or  gate-way  : 
portcullis,  a  military  defence  of  a  gate. 

Thongh  I  ihonld  run 
To  those  disclosing  ptrtaU  of  the  tan ; 
And  walk  bis  way,  until  his  honn  steep 
Their  fiery  locks  in  the  Iberisn  deep.  San^i, 

Over  it  a  fair  porleuttU  hong, 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 
With  comely  compats  and  compacture  atrong, 
Neither  unaeemly  ibon,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spetuer, 
Port',  n.  ».  &  ti.  o.-\  Fr.  portie  ;  IM.  porta. 
Port'aoe,  n.  t.  I  Carriage  ;  air  ;  mien  ; 
Por/akce,  \.  manner  ;    bearing  ;    ex- 

Pokt|ly,  adj.         i  lemal    appearance  :    to 
Port'lixess,  n.  *.  J  carrr  in  form  :  portage 


is  the  price  of  carriage :  portly  it,  gnnd  or  gml 
of  mien :  pottlioesi  and  portance  corrciDODduiK. 

la  that  praad  fmrt,  which  her  an  goodlj  gtactib. 
Whiles  her  fair  face  ihe  lean  np  to  the  akj. 

And  to  the  gnond  her  ejelids  low  embraccth. 
Moat  godly  temperatnie  je  ntay  ifery.  Sfom. 

There  ateppeth  foith  a  goodly  lady. 
That  aecmed  to  be  a  woman  of  great  woith. 
And  by  her  stately  fmlaaca  bsm  of  heaTealy  ItitL 

IL 

Radely  thon  wmng'tt  my  dear  bcart'a  Mat, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  porllg  piidc,  U. 

Soch  pride  bis  ptaiae,  aoch  partlimm  hit  hoamir, 
That  boldaeas  innocence  beara  in  her  eyes ; 

And  her  (air  coantenanee  like  a  goodly  banDR 
Spread*  in  defiance  of  all  enemies.  U. 

Think  you  moch  to  pay  two  thousand  cravm. 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentleman  * 


Yoar  loves. 
Thinking  upon  bis  services,  took  from  yos 
The  apprehension  of  hia  preaent  porlamet. 
Which  gibingly,  ongtavely,  he  did  fashion.       U 

A  goodly,  porHji  man,  and  a  eocpnlent ;  of  a  dhra- 
ful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  moat  aoble  eairiaft. 

U. 
Our  house  little  deserve* 
The  scourge  of  grealncs*  to  be  naed  on  it ; 
And  that  uune  grcatncas  too,  which  oat  owa  hilt 
Bare  helped  to  make  *o  portlg.  U. 

When  enfaatantialnea*  comhineth  mth  M|^tfal- 
itess,  fulnea*  with  fineness,  seemliitea*  with  fmiimm. 
and  currentnes*  with  atayedne**,  how  can  tht  la- 
goage  toond  other  than  moat  fall  of  swectao*! 


*  A  Port,  harbour,  or  haven,  is  formed  ciiitet 
by  nature  oi  art  to  receive  and  shelter  afaippiv 
from  the  storms  and  waves  of  the  open  sea.  Ar- 
tificial ports  are  those  which  are  either  foiwd 
by  throwing  a  strong  mound  or  rampire  scrae 
the  harbour's  mouth  to  some  island  or  rod.  or 
erecting  two  long  barriers,  which  stretch  ftin 
the  land  on  each  side  like  arms,  or  the  boras  of 
a  crescent,  and  nearly  enclose  the  havea.  tiit 
former  of  these  are  called  mole-heads,  aod  ibe 
latter  piers. 

Port  is  also  a  name  given  on  some  oeeawios 
to  the  larboard  or  left  side  of  the  ship, »  ii  the 
following  instances.  TIius  it  is  said,  the  thw 
heels  to  port,  i.  e  stoops  or  inclines  to  the  laibMis 
side.  "Top  the  yard  to  port  I  the  order  to  isake 
the  larboard  extremity  of  a  yard  higher  than  liic 
other.  Port  the  helm  1  the  order  to  put  tbebela 
over  to  the  larboard  side  of  the  vessel.  In  all  dmi 
senses  this  phrase  appears  intended  to  pretcai 
any  mistakes  happening  from  the  similatiiv  of 
sounds  in  the  words  starboard  and  (arbeiini, 
particularly  when  they  relate  to  the  helm,  wl:eie 
a  misapprehension  -might  be  attended  with  voy 
dangerous  consequences. 

Port  is  also  a  strong  wine  brought  from  Porto 
or  Oporto. 

Poet,  in  music,  or  Port  of  ths  Voicr,  the 
faculty  or  habit  of  making  the  shakes,  passace-. 
and  diminution,  in  which  tlie  beauty  of  «  «lc; 
or  piece  of  music  consists. 

Port,  in  ships  of  war,  the  embrasure  or  o^iee- 
ing  in  the  side  'of  a  ship  of  war,  whcietn  ihf 
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tiller;  is  ranged  in  baltcry  upon  l(ie  (fecks  4boTe 
below.     The  iiorts  are  formiKi  of  a  luificient 
tteot  to  point  and   fire  the  cannon,  witliout  in- 
inDg  the  ship's  side  by  the  recoil;  and,  as  it 
fti  no  end  to  enlarge  them  beyond  wliat  is 
cessary  for  that  purpose,  the  shipxvrights  have 
Cstablislied  certain  dimensions  by  which  they  are 
cut  in  proportion  to  the  site  of  the  cannon.     The 
ports  are  shut  in  at  sea  by  a  sort  of  hanging 
aoon  called  the  port  lids;  which  are  fastened  by 
hinges  to  their  upper  edges,  so  as  to  let  down 
when  the  cannon  are  drawn  into  the  ship.    Thus 
tbe  water  is  prevented  from  entering  the  lower 
~  leek  in  ■  turbulent  sea.      The  lower  and  upper 
dges   of   the  |Kirts  are  always  parallel  to  the 
ecks,  so  that  the  guns,  when  levelled  in  their 
tages,  are  all  equally  high  above  the  lowc 
xtreniily  of  the  ports,  which  is  called  the  port- 
cells. 

Port,  in  geography,  makes  part  of  the  names, 

both  distinct  and  compounded,  of  a  great  number 

of  bays,  harbours,  and  sea  port  lowns,  in  various 

places  of  the  world.     The  principal  of  these,  not 

elseirhere  described  by  us,  will  be  found  below. 

PuKT  Dalrymple  is  a  harbour  or  estuary  on 

the  north  coast  of  Van  Dicmen's   Land,    into 

~  »hich  the  Tamar  discliarges  itself,  after  receiving 

lie  Nurtli  and  South  Esk  rivers.     At  the  union 

'  the  Utter  the  Tamar  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 

lAO  tons.     Kangaroos  are   found  in  numbers ; 

cks  of  varioui  kinds,  and   black  swans.     A 

rjtish  seltleiucnl  was  sent  oMt  from  Port  Jack- 

,  and  estdbtiihcd  at  Port  Ualrymple,  in  1804. 

in   animal    de;tcnbed    as  a  species  of  striped 

jraena,  but  roost  probably  of  the  opossum  genus, 

i*   found  here.     It  is  said  to  have  a  remarkably 

_!arye  mouth,  and  to  be  very  voracious. 

:*o»T  Discovery  is  a  harbour  on  the  north- 

I  coast  of  America,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  a 

ilUe  to  the  east  of  New  Dungeness.    It  received 

name  from  the  ship  commanded  by  Van- 

r,  in  May  179°2,  who  found  here,  in  thirty- 

■r  (uboma  water,  a  muddy  bottom,  about  a 

'  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.    The  entrance 

r  the  harbour  is  formed  by  low  projecting  points, 

'  ngon  each  side, from  high  woodland  cliffs. 

of  water,  near  the  ship's  station,  ap- 

to  hare  its  source  at  M>me  distance.     A 

ubn,  thai  seemed  to  thrive  luxuriantly, 

I  rrMes,  swectbriar,  gooseberries,  raspber- 

,  currants,  and  other  smaller  bushes,  were  the 

able  productions.    A  few  of  the  natives,  in 

emnoes,  brooght  with  them  for  sale  some  fish  and 

renison.     In  their  person?,  canoes,   and  arms, 

!  people  resembled  the  inhabitanu  of  Nootka, 

at  were  more  cleanly.   1  hey  wore  ornaments  in 

E?ir  can ;  and  some  of  them  understood  a  few 

words   of   the    Nootka   language.     They   were 

~    '    '  in  deer  and  bear  skins,  well  wrought ; 

what  was  felt   extraordinary,   offered    for 

e,  for  some  copper,  two  children,  each  about 

■X  or  seven  yean  of  age.     Tlie  enlranc-e  of  the 

art  is  in  long.  237°  ao"  F...  lat.  49^  t  N. 

Port  EcHOiiT  is  a  large  and  convenient  har- 

on  the  north-weat  const  of  Falkland's  Is- 

discovcred  by  Hyron  in  the  year  1765, 

so  named  in  honor  of  lord   Kgmont,  then 

»t  lord  of  the  adniirally.     The  mouth  of  it  Is 

ulh-eost,  Iwcnty-one  miles  from  a  low  rocky 


island,  which  is  a  gnod  .ve;i-mark.  Within  lli« 
i>laud,  lit  the  diauuice  of  about  two  tiiile>  I'rum 
the  shore,  are  lictween  seventeen  ami  eiKliti-on 
fathoms  water;  and,  about  nine  miles  to  tlie 
w  est  of  ilie  harbour,  there  is  a  remarkable  white 
sandy  beach,  off  which  a  ship  may  anchor.  'Ilie 
whole  navy  of  England,  it  is  »aid,  might  rida 
here  in  perifect  security  ;  and  here  is  abundniioe 
of  fresh  water,  but  wood  is  wanting.  Commo- 
dore Byron  took  possession  of  the  i>ort,  and  all 
the  Islands,  in  1765,  in  the  name  of  (Jeorge  111. 
king  of  Great  Britain.  Long.  55°  W.,  lat.  51' 
27' S. 

Port  Etchf-s  a  bay  or  harbour  on  the  south- 
west of  Hinchinbrook  Island,  where  the  Kus- 
sians  have  a  factory,  at  the  entrance  of  Prince 
William's  Sound.  At  first,  by  way  of  secnnty, 
a  enlliot  of  about  seventy  tons  burden  was  drawn 
a.shore,  and  formed  nearly  one  side  of  a  square, 
within  which  houses  were  built:  on  the  decks 
were  some  swivels  and  carriage-«iiiis  well 
mounted.     Long.  213°  56'  E.,  laL  60*  21'  N. 

Pont  Francais,  a  bay  or  harbour  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  discovered  by  La  Pe- 
rouse,  in  the  year  1786.  'The  sea,'  says  he, 
'  rises  here  seven  feel  and  a  half  at  full  and 
change  of  the  moon;  it  is  high-water  at  one 
o'clock.  The  sea  breezes,  or  perhaps  other 
causes,  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  current  of 
the  channel,  tliat  I  have  seen  the  flood  come  in 
there  like  the  most  rapid  river ;  and  in  other 
circumstances,  though  at  the  same  perio<ls  of 
the  moon,  it  may  be  stemmed  by  a  boat.  1  have, 
in  my  difl'erent  excursions,  found  the  high-water 
mark  to  be  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
sea.  These  tides  are  probably  incident  to  the 
bad  season.  When  the  winds  blow  witli  violence 
from  the  southward,  the  channel  must  ht  im- 
practicable, and  at  all  times  the  currents  render 
the  entrance  difficult.  The  going  out  of  it  also 
requires  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
may  retard  the  departure  of  a  vessel  many  weeks. 
There  is  no  getting  under  weigh,  but  at  the  top 
of  high-water;  tlie  breeie  from  the  west  to  the 
north-we»t  docs  not  ofkcn  ri'K  till  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  which  does  not  permit  the  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  morning  tide ;  finally,  the  easterly 
winds,  which  are  contrary,  ap{)ear  to  me  to  be 
more  freouent  than  those  from  the  west ;  and  tlie 
vast  heignt  of  tlie  surrounding  mountains  never 
pemnits  the  land  breetes,  or  those  from  the 
north,  to  penetrate  into  the  road.  As  this  port 
|>o«esies  great  adrantages,  I  thougiit  it  a  duty 
inmmbeni  on  me  to  inake  its  inioiivenirncea 
also  known.     The  climate  of    '  j  ed 

to  inc  to  be  infinitely  mild'  id 

son's  Dav,  in  the  ittme  degti-i-  '"  iimiuup.     W 
measurrd   pines  of  six  fret  diameter,  and    It 
ft-ct    hich.      \«ytlation    i»   also   very    vigyrvu* 
during   three  or   four   months   of  ihie   year. 
slimild  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  tee  Kut- 
sian   com,  and  a  great  many  common  plants, 
thrive  there  exceedingly  well.     Wc  founil  great 
abuiiilaiicei'f  celery,  romid-ltsived  sortel,  tupmex, 
the  wild-pen,  yarrow,  nml  •■ndivr.     'I"he  woods 
abound  in  f  iw- 

Iterries;  d'  w. 

diffocnt  «|  .     i'<>- 
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low,  the  hum-b«atn ;  and,  finally,  superb  pines, 
fit  for  the  masts  of  our  largest  ships.  Not  any  of 
tlie  Tegetable  productions  of  this  country  are 
unknown  in  Europe.  The  rivers  are  tilled  with 
trout,  salmon,  and  otiier  fish.  In  the  woods  our 
hunters  met  with  bears,  martins,  and  squirrels; 
and  the  Indians  sold  us  skins  of  the  brown  and 
the  black  bear,  of  the  Canadian  lynx,  ermine, 
martin,  little  gray  squirrel,  beaver,  Canadian 
marmot,  or  mona.i,  and  the  red  fox.  We  saw 
tanned  skins  of  the  original  or  elk,  and  a  horn  of 
>  wild  goat ;  but  the  commonest  and  most 
irecious  peltry  is  that  of  the  sea  otter,  wolf,  and 
bear.  The  sides  of  the  harbour  are  formed  by 
secondary  mountains,  whose  elevation  is  from 
800  to  900  toises.  They  are  covered  with  pines 
and  verdure,  and  the  snow  is  only  seen  on  their 
summits.  In  the  valleys  are  found  specimens  of 
every  thing  which  forms  the  ma.ss  of  the  moun- 
tains, ochre,  coppery  pyrites,  garnets,  brittle, 
but  very  large  and  perfectly  crystallised,  schorle 
in  crystal,  granite,  schisti,  hornstone,  very  pure 
quartz,  mica,  plumbago,  and  coals.  Some  of 
tiiese  substances  prove  that  these  mountains  con- 
tain copper  and  iron  ores,  but  we  saw  not  the 
least  trace  of  any  other  metals.  The  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  similar  in  their  habits  to  tliose 
generally  found  on  the  coast  of  North  Anaerica. 
They  were  cruel,  deceitful,  addicted  toquarrelling, 
and  in  their  domestic  habits  tilthytoan  extreme. 
Long.  137°  la  \V.,  lat.  58°  37'  N. 

PoKT  FiiF.DEBicK,  a  harbour  on  the  north  side 
of  King  George  the  Third's  archipelago.  Long. 
224°  40*  E.,  lat.  58°  12'  N. 

PoiiT  J*CKsoN,  a  harbour  and  English  settle- 
ment on  the  cast  coast  of  New  Holland.  Into 
the  entrance,  between  two  ship  heads,  distant 
from  each  other  one  mile  and  three-quarters, 
ships  may  run  safely ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way.  It  may  be  entered  and  departed  from  in 
all  winds.  Within,  the  port  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  stretching  sixteen  miles  west,  and 
the  other  seven  miles  north-west,  both  containing 
numerous  creeks,  on  one  of  which  the  town  of 
Sydney,  the  chief  of  Ilotany  Bay,  is  situated. 
See  Holland,  New.  Long,  of  CatOe  Point 
151°  II'  49'  E.,  lat.  33°  51'  45'  S. 

Port  Louis,  called  also,  during  the  revolution. 
Port  de  la  Liberty,  a  sea-port  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Morbihan,  on  the  extremity  of 
a  peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blavet, 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel 
built  on  an  insulated  rock  on  the  north-west  of 
the  town.  It  was  founded  by  Louis  XIII.,  and 
is  supposed  to  stand  near  the  site  of  tlie  ancient 
Blavia.  Population  2700,  whose  chief  traffic  is 
in  the  fisheries.  Four  miles  south  by  east  of 
L'Orient. 

Port  Ixiuis,  the  capital  of  Mauritius,  or  the 
Isle  of  France,  in  the  Indian  Sea.  It  is  situated 
in  a  low  and  flat  valley,  on  the  west  of  the 
island,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  covered 
with  rocks  and  stones,  which  render  the  roads 
rough  and  irregular ;  but  the  streets  have  been  of 
late  carefully  levelled.  Excellent  water  is  sup- 
plied from  a  river  about  a  leagiie  off,  whence  a 
canal  leads  it  to  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  place.  Here  boats 
come  and  fill  their  barrels  from  a  large  reservoir. 


The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  diiefly  of  wnrf, 
on  a  foundalion  of  roui,'h  stone  and  lime.  TW 
quays  are  commodious;  and  there  is  t  |mf 
basin  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  Tcsek  A 
guard-house  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  iW 
mountain  at  the  western  extremity  of  ifa>  Iowa, 
where,  in  the  night-time,  a  light  is  kiodlcd.  la 
1817  Port  Louis  was  almost  entirely  bunt  la 
the  ground.  See  the  article  HiuftiTtL'S.  Laif. 
57°  32'  E.,  lat.  20°  JO'S. 

PoHT  MACquARRiE,  an  inlet  on  the  eMtentf 
of  New  Holland,  into  which  the  River  Hniiap 
falls.  It  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  ()x)ey  ia  i3l9, 
who  gave  it  its  present  appellation.  Loq|.  lit* 
53'  54'  E.,  lat.  31°  25'  45*  S. 

Port  Mauon,  a  sea-port  of  Mioorca,  m1  4« 
chief  place  of  a  district,'  is  s<irround«<i  bf  It* 
sea,  east,  south,  and  west.  It  is  bailt  daek  ■ 
rocks,  hollowed  out  beneath  by  the  water,  wW^ 
in  the  course  of  time,  will  render  the  otaMim 
dangerous.  The  houses  are  in  general  pni: 
but  the  streets  are  uneven,  rough,  and  bttf 
paved.  The  place  d'armes  is  square,  Ue^iW 
handsome:  on  one  side  are  barracks  for  ISoba* 
The  alameydo,  an  alley  of  trees,  is  the  mUy  f^ 
lie  walk.  This  town  was  founded  by  Mags  As 
Carthaginian,  and  aflcrwards  surroanded  w*l  • 
Moorish  wall ;  but  nl'  this  there  are  no  moa 
except  a  gate.  Tlie  harbour,  at  its  eotnooe,  tai 
some  shoals,  but  in  the  inside  it  is  one  of  Itr 
safest  and  most  convenient  in  the  MedilenaaoB. 
On  one  side  is  a  dock-yard,  and  on  the  Mkv  i 
natural  mole.  It  contains  four  ranaU  ■h»di. 
on  one  of  which  there  is  a  neat  hospital,  baattbr 
the  English.  Un  taking  It,  in  1796,  (bey  aeOBi 
a  number  of  telegraphs,  and  planned  addiaool 
fortifications  here;  but  the  Spanianis,  ta  ■*■ 
covering  it  in  1802,  demolished  almost  iD  te 
had  been  done.     Long.  4°  5'  E.,  lat.  36°  If  It 

Port  Mi'LbRAVE,  or  Admikaltt  B«t,  ii  i 
harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  North  fttiH 
formed  by  islands  on  the  east  side  of  Bttnf'i 
Day,  near  the  entrance;  it  was  so  named kro^ 
tain  Dixon,  in  honor  of  lord  Mulgrave ;  tM^^ 
visited  before  by  Cbitrow,  master  of  the  VLmm 
fleet,  under  Behring.  Here  Oixon  sawsaaisf 
the  natives,  whose  wretched  boreU  wttc  a  e*- 
plete  picture  of  filth  and  idlenei*.  LoUf.Vt 
35'  E..  lat.  59°  34'  N. 

Port  Urciiarp,  a  bay  or  harbour  ■iltaJU- 
miralty  Inlet,  so  called  from  a  gtaHloMS  is 
X'ancouver's  vessel,  who  discorered  H  ia  tt( 
year  1792.     I.ong.  237°  30'  F...  bl.  tf  JT  J». 

Port  av  PRiycr,  a  sea-port  on  the  ww»  aa* 
of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.     The  coriraB  fm- 
duce  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  and  coffe*.    la  ITN 
great   |Mrt  of  this  town  was  dcatrajrtd  kf  ■ 
cartliquake :  in  1791  it  was  set  on  fire,  andci** 
part  of  it  burned  down  ;  and,  in  the  yrtt  tPM. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English.      Except 
war  it  was  formerly  the  oapitui  of  ' 
part   of   Hispaniola.     In    I : 
about  600  houses,  und  com 
habitants.     The  situation  i> 
mate  unhealthy:  both  (hr  1.' 
command  the  town  and  lurr 
are  abundantly  fertile      Tf 
of  Cul  de  Sac,  extending  ;:  ._  _...._.   ._  .    . 
miles  in  length,  b;  nine  in  breadth ;  aad  i*> 
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liiiini;  ISO  >u|(ar  planlatioiis,  most  of  which  are 

i|«blc  of  being  watered,  in  limes  of  drought, 

can;tU,  admirably  contnved.     Long.  73°  10' 

,  lat.  18°  35'  N. 

Port  Uesolution,   a  harbour  north  of  the 

IBtost  easterly  point  of  the  Uland  of  Tanna,  one 
tt  the  New  Hebrides,  discovered  by  captain 
Cook  in  1774.  The  depth  of  water  here  is  from 
jfix  Ix)  three  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  is  sand  and 
Brad.  No  place  can  be  more  convenient  for 
Bkint;  in  wood  and  water;  but  a  shoal  of  sand 
Kiid  rocks  lying  on  the  east  side  makes  it  narrow. 
Long.  169°  45'  K.,  lat.  19°  32'  S. 

I'uRT  Royal,  a  sea-i)ort  of  Jamaica,  situated 
on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
tlie  bland.  Here  1000  sail  of  ships  could  anchor 
rith  convenience ;  and  the  water  was  so  deep  at 
be  quay  that  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden 
suld  lay  their  broadsides  to  the  wharfs,  and 
1  or  unload  with  little  trouble.  It  contained 
lOOO  houses,  handsomely  built ;  and  few  places 
the  world  exceeded  it  for  trade,  wealth,  and 
lissoluteness  of  manners — till  the  9th  of  June 
''1692,  when  a  dreadful  earthquake,  which  seemed 
to  shake  the  found:itions  of  the  island,  over- 
•  helmed  I'ort  Royal,  and  buried  nine-tenths  of 
eight  fathoms  under  water:  about  ten  years 
\r-t,  the  town  having  been  partially  rebuilt,  it 
»js  laid  in  ashes  by  a  terrible  fire.  Still  the  ex- 
aordinary  convenience  of  the  harbour  tempted 
hem  to  rebuild;  but,  in  the  year  1722,  a  most 
[(dreadful  hurricane  reduced  this  place  a  third 
Jim*  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  The  custom-house 
liid  public  offices  were  now  removed,  and  no 
narket  suffered  to  be  held  here  for  the  future. 
It  is  therefore  reduced  to  two  or  th^ee  streets,  a 
laner,  and  about  200  houses.  It  contains, 
nwevcr,  the  royal  navy-yard,  navy  hospital,  and 
arracks  for  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  fortili- 
iion'  are  also  kept  in  excellent  order.  Twenty 
niles  south-west  of  Kingston. 

I'oRT  Roy  At,  a  post  town  of  Caroline  county, 

t'lr^nia,  on  the  Rappahannock;  twenty  miles 

iith-«>st  of  Fredericluburgli,  west,  eighty.    It 

I  once  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  is  now 

I  •  Male  or  decay.     Rappahannock  Academy  is 

fluUed  about  two  miles  west  uf  the  town.     It  has 

nefunds,and  a  respectable  library.  Alsoapost- 

llu«n  of  Montgomery  county,  Tennessee,  at  the 

llinioo   of  the   Sulphur  Fork  and   Red    River; 

Iwcire  miles  east  of  Clarksville. 

I'uKT  Ror  Ai.  Islam  D,  an  island  in  Port  Royal 
|£iitnince,   near   the   coast    of  South    Carolina, 
i))Out  twelve  miles  long,  and  live  wide.     Beau- 
>rt  is  the  principal  town.     l.at.  32°  12'  N. 

PoRr  St.  Jt'AK,   a  bay   or   harbour  on  the 
DUth-west  coast  of  the  Island  of  (juadra  and 
(Vancouver,  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  uf  Juan 
fc  Fuca.     Long.  235°  52'  F..,  lat.  48°  32'  N. 

PoKT  St.  Ji'LiASi,  a  harbour  of  the  Atlantic, 

fn  the  (lut  coast  of  Patagonia,  discovered  by 

Maf^llan  in  April  1520.     Here  a  mutiny  arose, 

tbich  was  quelled  by  the  resolution  of  the  ad- 

Iiuiral,  and  the  aiiihors  punished.     He  staid  hero 

I  months,  finding  plenty  of  fish,  wood,  and 

lien  were  first  seen  the  large  inhabi- 

narord    Patagomani   by    this    navigator. 

l/)tig.  68°  44'  \V..  lilt.  4'.<°  10'  S. 

Puar  S«»;>wi(H,  a  Iwrbour  of  ihv  Island  vf 


MallicoUo,  in  the  South  Pacific.  Captain  Co<ik 
says,  the  night  before  we  came  out  of  Port 
Sandwich  two  reddish  fish,  about  the  site  of  a 
large  bream,  and  not  unlike  them,  were  caught 
with  hook  and  line.  Un  these  fish  most  of  the 
officers,  and  some  of  the  petty  officers,  dined  the 
next  day.  The  night  following,  every  one  who 
had  eaten  of  tlieni  was  seized  with  violent  pains 
in  the  head  and  bones,  attended  with  a  scorching 
heal  all  over  the  skin,  and  numbness  in  the 
joints.  There  remained  no  doubt  that  this  was 
occasioned  by  the  fish  being  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture, and  having  communicated  its  bad  eSects  to 
all  who  partook  of  them,  even  to  tlie  bogs  and 
dog3.  One  of  the  former  died ;  and,  not  long 
af^er,  one  of  the  latter  shared  the  same  fate,  in 
about  sixteen  hours.  It  was  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  all  the  gentlemen  recovered.  Long.  167" 
57'  E.,  lat.  16°  25'  S. 

Port  Tobacco,  a  post-town  and  capital  of 
Charles  county,  Maryland,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Potomac  a 
little  below  the  town;  forty-five  miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Annapolis,  west,  thirty-four.  It  contains  an 
episcopal  church,  a  warehouse  for  the  inspection 
of  tobacco,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  cele- 
bralvd  cold  waters  of  Mount  Misery. 

PORTA  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  Italian, 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1445.  He  held  a  kind  of 
literary  assembly  at  his  house  ;  but  the  court  ot 
Rome,  suspecting  their  motives,  prohibited  the 
meetings.  He  wrote  many  learned  works,  |>ar- 
licularly  one  on  Physiognomy,  and  some  tracts 
on  Optics ;  and  he  discovered  the  Camera  Ob- 
scura.     See  Onics,  Index.     He  died  in  1519. 

Porta  (Joseph),  an  eminent  painter,  bom  *l 
Castel  Nuova,  in  1535.  He  studied  under 
Salviati,  and  his  works  were  much  esteemed. 
He  died  in  1585. 

Porta,  or  \'lna  Porta,  in  anatomy,  a  large 
vein  distributed  through  the  liver,  in  the  manner 
ofanartetif.  See  Axaiomy. 
PORTABLE,  (!</;.  L«L  porlabilit.  Muwge- 
able  by  the  hand ;  such  as  nuy  be  borne  aloi^ 
with  one. 

How  light  and  porlahle  my  pkios  tttm  nnw. 
When  thu  which  miliM  mc  bend  make*  the  king 
bow.  fOmk^mwi. 

All  ibcH  arc  porSoMs 
Vilh  other  gracrt  wrighfd,  li.  MatUlh. 

He  had  reana  10  do,  funiag  tbeicby  ihs  cluc)(e 
of  fMrrlmgr, 

Tile  pleasure  of  ibr  religiooa  mas  ii  an  eaiy  and 
ptfrtahU  pleaiure,  inch  an  one  as  be  carriea  about  lo 
hii  Ixnom,  without  alanniog  the  e;e  or  envy  o(  the 
world.  &11IA. 

PORTAfiE,  R  iftm  used  in  North  America  to 
si^ify  a  carrying  place  over-land  between  navi- 
gable rivers  or  navigable  p»ns  of  the  lanic  rivor. 
The  name  is  also  given  (o  towns  in  lt>«  viciniijr 
of  the  c<<rTying  plaret. 

PORT.-K  RoiiA>«,  in  ancient  geoRr»pby, 
gales  of  Rome;  accordinir  to  Pliny,  Romulus 
left  but  three,  or  at  most  four,  ([al>-s  of  Rome ; 
afUrwards,  on  enlarging  'lie  pomoini.  or  com- 
pAss  of  the  city,  ihi-y  amounted  lo  thiny-»»v»n. 
Portal,  in  arc*>ilectur',  a  little  g*le  where 
there  arc  two  ga'es  of  a  iliff-r-nt  »ii» ;  ^\v^  a 
little  sqinre  corner  of  a  riwiiii  cut  off  from  tlie 
ml  by  the  wainscu',  and  forming  a  shuit  p<>- 
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BOOT  into  llie  loon.  The  same  name  b  also 
sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of  arch  of  joiners' 
work  before  a  door. 

I'URTASS,  n.  (.  Sometimes  portuis ;  and 
by  Chaucer,  p-irthose.  A  breviary;  a  prayer- 
book. 

Id  hlf  hand  his  jwteue  still  he  bare. 
That  much  was  woto,  but  therein  httle  red ; 
For  o(  devotion  he  bad  litllo  care.  S/imwr. 

An  old  priest  always  read  in  bis  lawtnu  rounipsi- 
nius  doniine  for  sumpsiiuus  ;  whereof  when  he  was 
admonished,  he  said  that  he  now  had  used  mumpsi- 
"nus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his  old 
mumpsimus  for  their  new  sumpsimus.  CamJrn. 

PORTATE,  or  a  Cboss  Portate,  in  heral- 
dry, a  cross  which  does  not  stand  upright,  as 
crosses  generally  do,  but  lies  across  the  escut- 
cheon in  bend,  as  if  it  were  carried  on  a  man's 
shoulder. 

PORT-CRAYON,  a  pencU-case,  which  is 
usually  four  or  five  mches  long,  and  contrived  so 
as  that  the  pencil  may  slide  up  and  down.  Us 
inside  is  round,  and  its  outside  is  sometimes 
tiled  into  eight  sides  or  faces,  on  which  arc 
drawn  the  sector  lines;  sometimes  it  is  made 
round  both  without  side  and  within,  and  has  its 
length  divided  into  inches  and  parts  of  inches. 

PORTCULLIS,  or  Pobtci'LLice,  in  fortifica- 
tions, is  an  assemblage  of  several  laree  pieces  of 
wood,  joined  across  one  another  like  a  harrow,  and 
each  pointed  with  iron  at  the  bottom.  They  are 
sometimes  hung  over  llie  gateway  of  old  fortified 
towns,  ready  to  let  down  in  case  of  sumrise, 
when  the  gates  could  not  be  shut. 

PORTE,  a  title  given,  or  rather  taken  by  the 
grand  signior.  The  origin  of  this  title  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  principal  port  or  pale  of 
Constantinople,  which  is  so  magnificent  that 
the  Turks  suppose  it  to  have  no  equal  in  the 
world. 

PORTEND',  V.  a.  -s  Latin,  iMirtcnda.  To 
Porten'tios,  «.  t.  (  foretoken  ;  foreshow  its 
Portent',  i  omens:  a  portent  is  an 

Porten'toi's,  orfj.  3 ill  omen;  prodigy:  |xir- 
tentous,  foretokening  ill. 

As  many  as  remained,  he  earnestly  eiborled  to 
preveot  pitrtended  calamities.  Hooker, 

Uoth  this  churlish  superscription 
PtiTlend  some  alteration  id  good-will !     SliaJttptart. 
O,  what  portenlt  are  these  ! 

Some  heavy  bu.iiness  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 

And  I  must  kuow  it.  />/.  llcnTj/  IV. 

They  arc  fortenlom  things 

Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  at.    Shuhjieart. 

Ji  moist  and  a  cool  summer  poriendelh  a  hard 
winter.  Baton. 

True  opener  of  rnine  eyes. 

Much  better  items  this  vision,  and  more  hope 

Of  peaceful  days  paHendt,  tlian  those  two  past. 

Miltm. 
Oierlay 

With  this  porlfnlim*  bridge  llif  dark  abyss.       W. 

Far  1«  it  from  you  to  be  dismal  auil  direful  comets, 
that  fortend  nothing  but  horror  uud  death  to  the 
e»rth-  Bp.  tiatl. 

Kvery  unwonted  meteor  is  forltnlout,  and  some 
divine  prognostic.  CI,,,,!  Mr. 

Mthough  the  red  comets  do  tarry  the  /wimhw/h 
of  Mar»,  llie  brightly  white  should  be  of  the  influence 
w'  '■enus-  BrniK*. 


My  \o%%  tiy  dire  porUnU  the  god  foretold; 
Von  riven  oak,  th«  fairot  of  tht  grern.  "'!'■ 

The  min  of  the  atate  in  the  dettrrKtioa  of  iW 
church  is  not  only  porttrndtd  u  iu  sign ;  bai  itm 
inferred  from  it  as  its  caoic.  tmtk. 

Let  01  look  upon  tbcm  as  so  many  piodip«w  ti- 
ceptioos  from  our  common  natttre,  a*  so  ouny  fm* 
lenliMi  animal«,  like  the  stnogc  unnalml  pndiiMaa 
of  Africa.  HmUk. 

Tlie  petticoat  will  shrink  at  you  firat  csBtai  «• 
town ;  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  ii  cooxjwt  |u 
self,  and  by  tbat  meansoblige  Kvcral  who  aic  teniM 
or  astooishcd  at  thii  partentoiu  norelty.  AHimt. 

PORTER,  n.  J. n     Vr.portirr;  Lat  fOrtt,* 

Por'terage,       Tgate,      One    that   bn  Or 

Por'tre»s.  'charge  of  a  gate;  om  •bo 

waits  to  receive,  or  who  carries  messages :  por- 
terage is  money  paid  for  carnage  :  potticM,  Ike 
feminine  of  porter. 

PORTER,  Anna  Maria,  a  popubr  uovriii^ 
born  in  England,  but  descended  Erom  an  Itidh 
family  thai  acted  a  conspicuous  pan  in  tlie  coo- 
test  between  James  II.  and  the  Prince  of  Onagt, 
The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  evmced  a 
unusual  precocity  of  genius.  At  the  age  rf 
thirteen  years  she  commenced  her  subse<|aeBtl} 
brilliant  career  of  authorsliip  by  the  pubUcalioo 
of  her  Artless  Tales.  These  stories  betrayed  vaaj 
marks  of  a  juvenile  and  unpiactiied  pen,  fcol 
accompanied  by  as  many  iniiications  oi  ibc  im- 
tiliiy  of  invention  and  fluency  of  style,  mhA 
imparted  so  great  a  clianD  to  Iter  more  moluRd 
productions.  Her  next  work,  WaUk  Cc/niUt, 
IS  founded  on  facts,  and  is  interwoven  wuii  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  £ur  Narrator  Mt  t  per- 
sonal interest.  Amongst  her  after  work*  «Rv 
Octavia ;  Thellungarian  lirothers ;  Don  °-H— *~l 
or  the  House  of  Bragania,  an  Historiol  ftu 
mance.  The  last  work  alone  is  lufficioit  lo 
jilace  Its  author  amongst  the  first  class  of  BnCiA 
novelists.  To  these  are  to  be  added.  The  B4> 
cluse  of  Norway,  The  Village  'of  Mariadoipl, 
The  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,  ballads,  rmoMca, 
&c.  Her  style  in  general  is  gncefiil,  flaail, 
admirably  adapte<l  tu  the  itntuediate  pinpoKi 
her  narrative  smooth,  inattilicial,  spirited;  bt 
didactic  lessons  abounding  with  an  impiMHit 
and  irresistible  eSecl.  In  private  life  He  VM 
affable,  unaffected,  and  possessed  of  exUiM^ 
nary  conversational  powers.     She  died  la  lOL 

PoKi  ER,  a  kind  of  mall  liquor  much  draak  m 
London,  which  principally  difll-n  fruiDak^ 
pale  beer  in  its  being  made    with 
malt.     SceAuEand  Brewino. 

PORTEUS  (Dr.  Beilby).  l-i 
was  a  Dative  of  Yorkshire, 
about  the  year  1731  ;  but  In 
tomed  10  trace  his  descent 

mily.     His  father,  a  Uadcsnir  

nence,  resided  for  many  years  i«  ibe  DMlb  <tf 
England ;  and  it  was  at  the  gmamtat-tdbai  M 
Ripon,  under  the  care  of  the  Ittrv.  Jdia  Uy^ 
that  young  Porteus  coniraifnccd  kn  rl— iiil 
carwr.     By  that  genii.  :  dtfied  far 

the  university,  having  >:  ,^  .j,,^ 

as  n   profcAnion;  .-uid  ..   wnfa  a  a^ 

worthy  of  his  future   i  ,t  an  Malntaa 

that  did  not  extend  bt-.  • v 

entered    at  (Christ's   (  • 
I'urleus  obtained  nia    : 
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1753,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  ni^e.  The  same  year  he  gained  one  of 
the  two  gold  medals,  held  out  as  a  remunemtion 
10  those  who  should  produce  Ihe  best  classical 
enays.  In  1755  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  con- 
ferred upon  this  respectable  student,  who  now 
bejran  lo  liehold  the  dawn  of  his  good  fortune; 
for  he  was  elected  a  fellow  by  his  college,  and 
nenriy  at  the  same  lime  appointed  one  of  the 
preachers  at  Whitehall  ch-apel.  It  was  not, 
nowever, until  1759  that  Mr.  Porteuswas  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  university,  for  it  was 
then  that  lie  obtained  the  Seatonian  prize,  for 
ihe  best  t'oin]>osit)on  on  Death,  which  he  pub- 
""*""''  after,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 

icr.  In  this  poem  is  the  excellent  pas- 
■gC  oa  war  which  has  been  so  frequently 
quoted. 

One  murder  makes  a  villaio, 
Millioot  a,  hero  ;  princes  are  privileged 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime. 
Ah  !  why  will  kings  forget  that  ibev  are  men  > 
And  in«u  that  they  are  brethren  T  Why  deligkt 
In  human  tacnfice?     Why  bunt  the  ties 
Uf  nature,  ihat  should  knit  their  souls  logcllier 
In  one  tofi  bund  of  amity  and  love  I 
They  yet  still  breathe  destruction,  slill  go  on, 
tabumaoly  ingenious  to  find  out 
New  pjins  for  life — new  terrors  for  the  grave '. 
Artificers  of  death  !  Slill  monarchs  dream 
t)f  univci^al  empire  growing  up 
From  universal  ruin.     Ulasi  the  design, 
(■ml  (lod  n(  hosts  '  nor  let  Ihy  creatures  fall 
Capitieil  virlims  at  jnibition's  shrine  ! 
In  17GI  his  pon  wa.s  occupied  in  controversial 
divinity.     A  litllc  liel'ore  this  pericxi  appeared  a 
svork,  entitled  The   History  of  the    Man    after 
■'lid's  own  Heart;  in  which  the   many  glaring 
ili'fecU    in    the    character    of  David    were    art- 
ftilly    etrHjSLiI    and    hi-iKlilriii.'d.      Mr.    Porteiis 
iDadertooK    to  vindicate   the   Scripture   account 
.of  the  royal  psilinist ;  he  accordingly  preacbe<l 
a  sermon,   November   SOth,    liefore  the  univer- 
laily  of  Cambridge,  which  he  publi-;hed  under 
||he  iiile  of  Tlie  Character  of  IHvid,  King  of 
Israel,    impaitially    staled.      It    is    |>erhaps    to 
lliis  little  work  that  his  future  fortunes  are  lo  lie 
■nrilmted  ;  for   Dr.  Seeker,  who,  in  1758,  had 
jbren  transhited  from  the  sec  of  Oxford  to  the 
l*tchiepiscopal    throne    of   Canterbury,    having 
LKad  this  discourse,  was  induced  to  lake  .Mr.  I*. 
Iviider  his  immediate  patronage,     lie  accordingly 
•  at  pleiiseil  immediately  to  appoint  him  one  of 
Litis  domestic  chaplains,  and  presented  him  with 
I  living  in  Kent,  and  another  in  Middlesex.     A 
prt-liendal  stall  in  I'eierliori)'  sixm  followed  :  in 
lurn  our  divine  on  the  death  of  the  archbi>hop 
I  I70R  eilited  and  published    his  sermons  and 
5fi-.     Previously  to  this  event   Mr.  P.,  in  1705, 
bi.irnrd  Miss  lliHlgson,  a  laily  of  some  fortune, 
tliou'  faihir  hail  resided  at  Miilliick  in  Derliy- 
•liiru.     Tlie   ceremony  w;ls  performed  there  Iw 
In-*  friend  the  iirinuie.     Two  yean  after  this,  the 
;re«  of  D.I),  was  conferred  on  him  by  Ins 
own  university,  ami    still   greater   honors   now 
I  •wailed  liim.     'Die  oiieen,  heariiiu'  of  Dr    Por- 
IUhis'i  nrpiitation,  ami  being  a|ipri«e-l  of  the  ex- 
Icvllcr.ce  of  his  private  character,  appointe<l  him 
[her  pii«4f,:  Cii.«|>.,<iii ,  and   such  a  hr^h  opinion 
IumI  im  UHjcsiy  eoicrt,un  of  his  piety  and  en- 


dowments, tliat  fhe  was  determined  to  complete 
what  Seeker  had  begun.  Accordingly,  in  Janu- 
ary 1777,  on  the  tmnslalion  of  Dr.  Markham  lo 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  royal  inter|>0!ii- 
tion  was  employed  in  fiivor  of  our  divine,  who 
was  immediately  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester. 
In  1783  he  produced  a  volume  of  his  own  ser- 
mons on  several  subjects;  it  was  followed  by 
two  more,  and  these  have  since  lieen  considered 
as  models.  In  1787  a  considerable  change  took 
place  in  his  life,  and  the  scene  of  his  labors  vras 
not  a  little  extended  ;  for,  on  the  death  of  the 
amiable  and  learned  bishop  Lowth,  Dr.  Porteus 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London.  Tliis 
event  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  every  description 
of  Christians  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  year 
1792  he  commenced  a  senes  of  very  popular 
lectures,  at  Si.  James's  church,  Westminsier. 
lliey  were  delivered  every  Friday,  lo  crowded 
and  genteel  audiences,  and  had  for  their  object 

10  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history, 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission.  It  wa.s  on 
this  occasion  that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  he  acquired  the  character  of  r,n  accomplish- 
ed orator;  and  seems  fully  persuaded  himself  of 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines  so  earnestly  recom- 
mended by  him.  This  good  prelate  died  early 
in  180(1. 

POKT-FIRE,  a  composition  for  setting  fire 
to  powder,  &c.  Port-6res  are  frequently  used 
by  artillery  people  in  preference  to  matches ; 
and  they  are  distinguished  into  wet  and  dry 
[lort-firei.  The  com  position  of  the  former  is  sali- 
|>etre  four  parts,  sulphur  one,  and  mealed  pow- 
der four.  When  these  materials  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  sifled,  the  whole  is  to  be  moistened 
with  a  little  linseed  oil,  and  rubl>ed  between  the 
IlvkIs  till  all  the  oil  is  imbibed  by  the  composi- 
tion. The  preparation  for  dry  |)ort-fires  is  salt- 
[letre  four  partn,  sulphur  one,  mealed  |)Owder 
two,  and  antimony  one.  These  compositions 
are  driven  into  small  paper  cases,  to  be  used 
when  necessary. 

POKT(;REVE,or  PoBTGiuvE,was  anciently 
the  principal  magistrate  in  ports  and  other  mari- 
time towns.  The  word  Is  formed  from  llie  Saxoo 
ymrt,  a  port  or  town  ;  and  geref,  a  goremor.     It 

11  sometimes  also  written  port-reve.  Camden 
observes  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
wa«  anciently  called  port-greve;  instead  of  whom 
Richard  I.  ordained  two  bailiffs  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards king  John  granted  them  a  mayor  for  tbeir 
yearly  ma^jistrates. 

PoRTICI,  a  town  and  palace  of  Nap.es,  in 
l.avom ;  four  miles  from  the  capital,  charmingly 
siliiiited  on  the  sea-side,  near  mount  \esuvius. 
It  m  enriched  with  a  vast  number  of  fine  sla- 
tucs.  and  other  remaini'of  antiquity,  taken  out 
of  the  ruins  of  llerculaneum,  over  wliidi  it 
stands.  The  museum  consi«t<  of  sixteen  rooms, 
in  which  the  different  articles  are  arranged  with 
i;ri:il  taste.     See  PoMl'iii  and  N  n'l  1^. 

PORTICO,  »i.  I.  Fr.  iMirtujue  ,  Ital.  poitieo, 
IjI.  porliaa.     A  covered  walk  ;  a  p^aua. 

Tliii  lich  tbcir  milib  \imUm 
On  tmac  eipeiuivc  airy  /v-<l'«  , 
Wbeni  tad  Ron  sbowcn  t  vy  may  be  bom  in  tlata 
,\d<1  free  ftna  fuyesU  toi  tut  waatiiai  wait. 
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A  i'ofti  icn,  in  ardiitccture,  it  a  kind  of  gal- 
iory  on  llie  ground ;  or  a  piazza  encompassed 
with  arches  supported  hy  coKinins,  where  people 
walk  under  covert.  The  roof  is  usually  vaulted, 
soiiietiines  flat.  The  ancients  called  it  lacunar. 
Tliou[;h  the  word  portico  be  derived  from  porta, 
n  gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  applied  to  any  disposi- 
iion  of  columns  which  form  a  gallery,  wiiiiout 
any  iTnm->diatc  relation  to  doors  or  gates.  The 
most  celebniled  porticoes  of  antiquity  were  those 
of  Solomon's  temple,  which  formed  the  atrium 
or  court,  and  encompassed  the  sanctuary ;  that 
of  Athens,  built  for  the  people  to  divert  them- 
selves in,  and  wherein  the  philosophers  held  their 
disputes  and  conversations  (see  Porch)  ;  and 
that  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  raised  merely  for  mag- 
nificence, consisting  of  several  rows  of  columns 
supporting  a  platform  of  vast  extent  ;  a  draught 
whereof  Serlio  gives  us  in  his  antique  buildings. 
Among  the  modem  porticoes,  the  most  cele- 
bniled is  the  piazza  of  Si.  Peter  of  the  Vatican. 
That  of  Covent  Garden,  London,  the  work  of 
Inigo  .(ones,  is  al.so  much  admired. 

IMilVTION,  n.  J.  &  v.a.  Fr.  iwWion  ;  Lit. 
porlio.  A  part ;  assigned  part ;  child's  pari  or 
inheritance. 

I'hese  ore  parts  of  his  ways,  bat  bow  little  a  iwrliVm 
IS  heard  of  hun  '.  Job  xxyt.  14. 

Here's  their  prison  ordained  andporlion  set. 

MUum. 
Should  you  no  honey  vow  to  la^te. 
But  what  the  master-bees  have  placed 
In  compa-is  of  their  cells,  how  small 
A  portion  to  your  share  would  fall !        Walter. 

Of  words  they  sehlom  know  more  than  the  gram- 
matical construction,  unless  they  are  born  with  a 
poetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare  jwrium  among  tbcm. 

Dryden. 

At  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  porlion  of  happmess,  ttiey  begin  to  desire  it. 

LflcAf. 

Those  great  portioru  or  fragments  fell  into  the 
abyss  ;  tome  in  one  posture  and  some  in  another. 

Bunttl. 
The  godt  who  portion  out 

The  loU  of  princes  as  of  private  men. 

Have  put  a  bar  between  his  hopes  and  empire. 

Horn. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portiont  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prior. 

When  he  considers  the  temptations  of  poverty  and 
riches,  and  how  fatally  it  will  afiecl  his  happiness  to 
be  overcome  by  them,  he  will  join  with  Agur  in  pe- 
titioning God  for  the  safer  portion  of  a  moderate  con- 
venience. Hiigtrt, 

Argos  the  teat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose. 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  race  might  reign. 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.       Popr. 

Ilim  ]Kr%ionril  maids,  apprenticed  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  lalmur  and  the  old  who  rest.       Id. 

One  or  two  faulls  are  easily  to  be  icraedied  with 
a  very  small  p-'rliim  of  abilities.  Siri/l. 

Take.  iMadara.  the  reward  of  all  your  prayera. 
Where  hermits  and  where  bramios  meet  wiih  ihciit, 
Your  portion  is  with  them.     Nay.  never  frown. 
Hut,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Cotopor, 

PORTLAND,  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry , 
Cumberland  county,  Maine,  United  Stales;  fifty- 
four  miles  N-N.E.  of  Portsmouth,  and  115  N.N. E. 
of  Oo-ilon.  It  is  a  very  pleas;int  town,  finely 
situated  on  a  peninsub  in  Casco  Bay.    It  is  the 


thire  town  of  the  county ;  and,  in  point  of  [topo- 
lation,  wealth,  and  comnu-rce,  the  most  cmk 
siderable  in  Mame.  It  contains  a  very  elegul 
court-house,  an  alms-house,  a  market-hoate,  a 
bank,  an  insurance-office,  an  academy,  a  joui^ 
ladies' boarding-school,  alibrary  of  1300  Toloma, 
and  eight  houses  of  public  worship,  tiint  kr 
Congregationalists,  two  for  Uaplisls,  one  Cor 
Episcopalians,  one  for  Methodists,  and  one  far 
Friends.  The  town  is  generally  Tery  well  buib, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  public  and  pnraie 
buildings  arc  of  brick,  and  many  of  tbem  lie 
elegant. 

The  harbour  of  Portland  is  one  of  the  bel  go 
the  continent.  It  is  safe  and  capacious,  attf  of 
access,  and  is  never  frozen  over,  except  forafca 
days  during  the  severity  of  winter.  On  a  kad- 
land,  in  Cape  Klitabelh,  near  the  entrance  of  iki 
harbour,  there  is  a  stone  light-house  seventy  fnt 
high,  erected  in  1790.  Tlie  town  is  delcndnl  bj 
Fort  Preble  and  Fort  Scammel,  two  fine  forti  n 
opposite  sides  of  llic  ship  channel,  one  mile  ml 
a  half  from  the  light-house,  both  mounting  thiriy- 
fivc  pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  east  end  of  tit 
town  is  Fort  Burrows,  in  the  rear  of  which  as 
some  other  military  works.  On  the  highest  emi- 
nence of  Mount  Joy's  neck,  on  the  north-eat 
side  of  the  town,  sl.inds  an  observatory,  about 
seventy  feel  high,  which  affords  an  e»teD«itf, 
variegated,  and  beautiful  view  of  the  town.  lt» 
h,irboiir,  tlie  islands,  .ind  the  interior  country. 

The  situation  of  Portland,  with  regard  to  to 
extensive  and  growing  back  countr%'.  is  mdi  <s 
to  insure  to  it  extensive  business  and  high  oia- 
mercial  importance.  Tlie  exports  consist  chi<4) 
of  lumber,  beef,  fish,  biiltcr,  tic.  The  shippwf 
is  principally  emjdoyed  in  the  fisheries,  ccostwf 
business,  and  the  trade  to  the  West  Indivs,  Kut- 
sia,  and,  of  late,  to  the  F.ast  Indies.  Tbt  total 
amount  of  shipping  belonging  to  this  port,  ai 
thelstof  June  1D18,  was  27,770  ton*  —  l'orti«»t 
was  formerly  included  in  Falmouth  i  and,  m 
177,5,  the  pnncipal  part  of  ihe  town  ms  bant 
by  tlie  British.  It  was  incorporated  by  th 
present  name  in  1786. 

Ponri.Asn  Isle,  an  island,  or  rather  pB»- 
insula,  of  England,  in  tlie  county  of  Dontt,  t^ 
posilc  Weymouth.  Connected  with  the  naB- 
land  by  a  singular  ridge  of  (Pebbles,  called  fh 
Chesil  Bank,  which  extends  seventeen  miles  ••ii- 
ward  from  the  bland,  along  the  coast ;  the  alml 
itself  does  not  extend  more  than  four  milci  aat 
a  half  in  length,  and  two  in  breadtli.  It  oooafii 
of  one  contuiued  mass  of  fr>'<    '  '    -oiag  tta 

famous  PorUand  stone,  of  wlr  .itanltM 

have  been  exported  to  the  nKw.'^.un-  mimI  other 
parts  of  England.  The  rocks  form  a  banwe 
round  the  island,  except  at  tlio  Iandtn|;  piaor  oi 
the  north,  where  Portland  castle  is  situtfcd.  h 
was  built  by  Henry  VIIL,  is  of  peat  ttlOifA^ 
and  completely  commands  Weymouth  tmi. 
During  Ihe  great  rebellion  it  ivm»  ruritooCTl  fcr 
the  jiarliumeiii.  but  taken.  ih  rttagtm, 

by  the  king's  troops.     The  is!  :maaly 

one  parish,  and   has  but  oih  tamlHif 

near  the  sea  ;   it  contains,  hi>  r»l  ow- 

siderablc  hamlets.  Tlic  inhalm  hlv  :irr  cluHis 
employeil  in  .'igiicultiiiv,  and  in  the  quarrv 
'Ilic  ar.dile  Und^  produce  all  hurts  vf  gnia,  tttl 
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ut  3000  ihcep  are  kept.    Tlic  com  is  of  ex- 
ellent  quality ;  and  the  slieep  liave  been  long 
for  their  delicate  flavor,  and  ele^nt  though 
all    appearance.       The    principal    freestone 
uarrtes  arc  at  Kingston.     There  19  a  pier,  where 
pwards  of  6000   tons  of   stone  are  annually 
Sipped.    The  freestone  rocks  are  intersected  by 
ata  of  black  and  red  schtstus,  and  of  a  species 
kited  sugar-candy  stone :    they  are  also  inter- 
ersed  with  petrified  shells.    Two  light-houses 
ave  been  erected  on  the  island,  one  in  1716,  and 
lie  other  in  1789  :  the  latter  is  a  circular  conical 
(mcture,  sixty  feet  high.     The  isle  of  Portland 
been  the  scene  of  many  important  transac- 
sns  in  the  annals  of  Kngland :   it  was  fortified 
efore  the  year  1 1 42,  with  a  castle,  now  a  ruin, 
ut  was  formerly  of  great  extent. 
PnRTLAXt)  IsLAM>,  an    island    in   the  South 
cific  Ocean,  near  the  east  coast  of  New  Zea- 
Captain  Cook  in  1773  left  on  this  island 
I  pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  and  roots,  for  cultivation. 
178"  12'  E.,  lat.  39°  26'  S.     ThU  is  also 
name  of  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
iOceon.  west  of  New  Hanover,  so  named  by  Car- 
1  in  1767.    They  are  about  six  or  seven  in 
iinber;  very  low,  imd  extend  seven  miles,  in  a 
ain  eTkfl  and  west.     They  are  of  dangerous 
being  environed  with   reefs   and    sand- 
banks, and  covered  with  trees.     The  north-east 
Clint  of  the  most  eastern  isle  is  in  long.  147°  18' 
14' E.,  lai.  2?  36*  S. 

kilAxn  Vase,  a  celebrated  vase,  long  in 
«inn  of  the   Bcrberini  family ;  but  which 
»»s  purchased  for  1000  guineas  by  tlie  duke  of 
['urtUnil,  from  whom  it  has  derived  its  present 
nine.     Its  height  is  about  ten   inches,  and  its 
■iameter,   where    broadest,  six.      There   are   a 
»:iricty    of    figurei   upon    it    of   most  exquisite 
torkiiuiiiliip,   in   bass    relief   of  white  opaque 
(■lasi.  raided  on  n  •;roiind    of  deep  blue,   which 
np^min  black  except  w  hen  held  agninsl  the  light. 
It  apncdrs  to  have  been  the  work  of  many  years, 
fend  tiiere  are  antiquarians  who  date  its  produc- 
tion several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ; 
•iiicp,  as  has  been  said,  sculpture  was  declining 
|jn  excellence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  (ireai. 
|lr.  Darwin  lupfioses  it  to  represent  a  part  of  tlie 
IT.Ieusinlan    mysteries.      In   one   coinpariment, 
\inr  exquisite  figures  are  placed  on  a  ruined 
Icoluinn,  the   capital  of  wliicli  is  f.illen,  and  ties 
their  feel  among  other  disjointed  stones  :  they 
■sil   under  a  tree  on   loose  piles  of  stone.     The 
nidille  fi|;iire  is  that  of  a  female  in  a  reclining 
1  dying  altitude,  with  uu  inverted  torch  \n  her 
lleA   hand,  the  eltxiw  of  whiih   siipportu   her  :it 
sinlu,  while  the   right  hand  is  raised  and 
lirown  over  her  drooping  head.     The  figure  on 
her  riirht  Icind  is  a  man,  and  that  on  her  left  a 
woman,  both  sup|>orting  themselves  on  their  urns, 
Latul  apparently  ilnnkini;  int>-n'>rly.    Tliar  batks 
l»re  to  the  dying  figure,  towards  whom,  however, 
[liitir  filers  arc   turned,    although   without    tlieir 
making    one    effort   to    luoi^t  her.     ( >n  another 
lc<om|>artment    of   the  vase    is   a   figure  coming 
lltimugh  a  ponni,  and  gmns  down  with  extreme 
[timidity   into  »  darker   region,  nhere  he   is  rc- 
l«eivcd  by  a  beautiful  female,  who  siietches  forth 
llir  hand  to  help  hiin :  fietwivii   her  kiu«'«  n  a 
r  and  playful  sei[i«'nt.     i>lie  sits  with  hei  feet 


towards  an  aged  figure,  who  has  one  foot  sunk 
into  the  earth,  and  the  other  raised  on  a  column, 
with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand.  Above  the 
female  figure  is  a  ciipid  preceding  the  hrst  figure, 
and  beckoning  him  to  advance.  This  first  figure 
holds  a  cloak  or  garment,  which  he  seeim 
anxious  to  bring  with  him,  but  which  adheres  lii 
the  side  of  ihe  (H>rtal  through  which  he  has 
passed.  In  diis  compartment  there  are  two 
trees,  one  of  which  bends  over  the  female  figure, 
and  the  other  over  the  aged  one.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  vase  there  is  another  figure  on  a  l.irgvr 
scale  than  tliat  we  have  already  mentioned,  but 
not  so  well  finished  nor  so  elevated.  This  figure 
points  with  its  finger  to  its  mouth.  The  drvss 
appears  to  be  cumbersome  and  curious,  and 
above  is  the  foliage  of  a  tree.  On  tlie  head  of 
the  figure  there  is  a  Phrygian  cap :  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  whether  this  figure  be  male  or  female. 
On  the  handles  of  the  vase  are  represented  two 
aged  heads  with  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  rises  a  kind  of 
tree  without  leaves.  These  latter  are  in  all  pro- 
bability mere  omameots,  and  have  no  connexion 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  figures,  or  with  the  story  re- 
presented on  ibe  vase. 

PORTIANDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tlia 
monogynia  order,  pentandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order,  doubtful :  coR.  elevated  and  fun- 
nel-shaped ;  the  anthenc  are  longitudinal :  caps. 
pentagonal,  and  retuse  at  top;  bilocutar,  and 
crowned  with  a  pentapbyllous  cal.  There  are 
two  species,  vii.  1.  P.  grandiflora;  and  2.  P. 
hexandra.  The  former  has  been  particulariy 
described  by  Dr.  lirowne,  who  has  also  given  a 
good  figure  of  it.  It  has  frequently  flowered  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Kew,  and  in  Ur.  Pitcairn's 
at  Islington.  The  external  bark  is  remarkably 
rough,  furrowed,  and  thick ;  it  has  no  taste. 
Tlie  inner  bark  is  very  thin,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
color.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  iu 
virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Jesuit's 
bark.  Infused  in  spirits  of  wine  with  a  little 
orange  peel,  it  makes  an  excellent  stomachic 
tincture. 

PORTMANTEAU,  n.  t.  Fr.  portmmltaii. 
A  chest  or  bag  in  which  clothes  are  carried. 

I  denired  bim  to  cany  ooe  of  my  porimuntcaM; 
but  bu  lau^bvd,  and  bid  another  do  it.      Sfnet»t»t. 

Vuur  cunniagesl  iliievet  (and  what  cite  an  read- 
en  who  only  read  to  borrow,  i.  e.  to  steal),  m  to 
cut  olf  the  porinuinfoiii  from  behiod,  without  (tayiog 
to  dive  into  ihe  porkri*  of  the  owner.  8vi/l, 

PORTO  BcUjo,  iu  the  province  of  P;uiama, 
on  the  north  coa.st  of  the  isthmus  of  l>!tnen, 
from  being  ooe  of  the  mo»l  celebrated  citie*  of 
StKintsh  America,  bus,  since  the  discontinuance 
of  the  galleons,  dwindled  to  total  insignificance. 
It  is  placed  on  the  fleclivity  of  a  mountain  sur- 
rounding tlic  port,  and  consists  of  al>oiit  1.10 
huuMs,  chiefly  of  wood,  or  tlie  liiuemcnt  of 
stone,  forming  one  long  street.  The  port,  dis- 
covered   by  Columbus  in   1502,  is  enlirreil  by  a 

.1 "•;!  •■•■1.     •ily  fifiren  feet  wat^r,  which  was 

!  by  three  nutles,  destroyed  by 

I       1 •  r  \  emon  in  1742.     North-west 

of  ihc  city  i«  ihe  cove  of  La  C'aldeni,  sheltemi 
from  all  winds.  The  climate  of  IVirto  Hello  is 
eminently  unhealthy,  Ining  surrouoikd  by  loAy 
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hills,  that  cause  a  total  stagnation  of  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  deluges  of  rain,  and  tre- 
mendous tliunder  and  lightning.  Unc  of  the 
mountains  rising  from  the  port  present:)  u  simi- 
lar phenomenon  to  that  of  the  Table  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  its  top  being  covered  with  a 
white  cloud,  which,  when  it  descends  lower  than 
common,  indicates  a  storm. 

The  woods  which  surround  the  town,  and 
greatly  add  to  its  unhealthiness,  abound  in 
tigers,  which  often  descend  into  the  streets,  and 
carry  ofT  the  animals  they  meet,  and  even  at 
times  human  beings.  Snakes  are  also  very  nu- 
merous, and  the  toads  are  a  perfect  plague,  the 
streets  after  rain  being  covered  with  them  so 
thick  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  with- 
out treading  on  and  being  bitten  by  them. 

Porto  dk  Naos,  a  harbour  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lancerota,  one  of  the  Canaries,  is 
formed  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  water.  These  rocks  break  the  force  of  tJie 
waves,  so  that  within  the  sea  is  perfectly  calm, 
and  vc^iscls  not  drawing  more  ttian  eighteen  feet 
of  water  may  enter  at  high  tides.  It  is  the  only 
|iort  in  the  Canaries  fitted  for  cleaning  and  re- 
fKtiring  large  vessels.  Westward  is  a  square 
castle  of  stone,  mounted  with  cannon,  but  of  no 
strength.  There  is  no  town  or  village  near,  but 
only  some  magazines  where  com  is  deposited. 

I'oRio  Fabina,  called  also  Garel  Mailah,  or 
the  Cave  of  Salt,  a  sea-port  of  Tunis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kivcr  Megerdah,  which  spreads 
here  into  a  lake,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour. 
It  i»  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Ruscicona. 

PonTo  Feurajo,  a  sea-port,  and  the  chief 
place  of  the  island  of  Elba,  is  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island,  on  a  lofty  point  of  land  projecting 
into  a  coiomo<lious  bay.  It  was  once  called 
Cosmopoli,  from  its  founder,  Cosmo  I.  duke  of 
Florence.  Its  present  name  it  received  from 
the  quantity  of  iron  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Porto  Fernijo  is  considered  a  strong  place,  being 
surrounded  by  nine  bastions,  and  other  works, 
and  defended  by  two  small  forts  called  the 
Sletta  and  the  Falcone.  Its  trade  is  not  incon- 
siderable. In  June,  1796,  it  was  taken  by  the 
British,  and  retained  until  tliC  peace  of  1802. 
The  residence  of  Buonaparte  from  the  4th  of 
May,  1814,  to  the  26lh  of  February  here  has 
given  it  an  interest  which  it  will  long  retain.  In- 
habitanU  3000.  Long.  JO"  lO"  3i'  E,  lat.  42° 
49-  6-  N. 

PoiiTO  LoNcoME,  a  strongly  fortilieti  town 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Elba.  It 
stands  on  a  large  bay,  defended  by  a  castle  on 
an  almost  inaccessible  rock.  Its  inhabitants, 
about  1500,  are  chiefly  fishermen.  Four  miles 
aouth-east  of  Porto  Feriajo. 

PoBTO  Mauricia,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  with  30(X)  in- 
habitants. It  has  a  harbour  and  some  tiade. 
FiAy-six  miles  soutli-wcst  of  (ienoa. 

Porto  Rico,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
'lixty  miles  east  of  ilispaniola,  is  of  an  oblong' 
form,  its  greatest  leugtli  being  forty-one  feagues 
cast  ;md  west,  and  brcadtli  fifteen  leagues  north 
and  south.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  with  some  branches  diverging  to 
the  north  and  soutli,  aod  extending  to  the  co,ists. 


The  whole  of  these  mountaios  ar«  covered  •ub 
wood,  and  in  their  intervals  are  fertile  valkp 
and  plains,  watered  by  more  than  fifty  i  «cn 
and  rivulets,  in  whose  sands  gold  dust  is  fead, 
and  four  of  the  former  are  navigable  two  kaniB 
from  their  mouth.  The  highest  suramiti  of  ike 
mountains  are  called  the  Peaks  of  Lajvmta, 
which  are  often  covered  with  snow,  and  anNa 
far  at  sea.  The  north  coast  is  geoenllT  liiid 
by  a  coral  reef  under  water,  at  a  little  aMbaot 
from  the  shore.  The  east  coast  is  indenWl  wdk 
numy  bays,  formed  by  the  continual  aoliafi  if 
the  waves.  A  chain  of  about  fifty  small  obails 
extending  twelve  leagues  in  leng[lb,  lie  tif  iW 
north- e:ist  coast,  and  serve  as  tcndezvaos  fgt 
smuggler*,  but  cannot  be  approached  hj  lM|e 
vessels. 

The  wild  animals  here  are  hogs,  dogs,  nl^iU 
of  which  were  originally  brought  to  the  island  kjt 
European  vessels.  The  productioos  of  Iht 
island  are  altogether  very  trilling  in  compaian 
witli  its  exteul  and  natural  fertility,  and  mtfht 
estimated  at  4.'>00  quinLils  of  sugar,  2000  qai»- 
tals  of  cotton,  and  20,000  quintals  of  co6«« ;  Ar 
other  vegetalile  ptpduclions  are  rice,  lodtia 
com,  and  tobacco.  A  great  part  is  unds  pB- 
ture,  and  a  vast  number  of  cattle  are  reaieL 

The  revenue  raised  in  the  island  a  Sew  jmt» 
since  was  X'20,000  sterling,  while  the  exp^is 
were  £65,000,  of  which  £50,000  for  the  OHlitBy 
establishment  consisted  of  a  re^ment  of  rtfola 
infantry  from  Europe,  and  2Uou  i  lo. 

£100,000  was  received  in  dollarv  ic 

Mexico,  and  the  surplus,  after  pti\ 
of  the  revenue,  was  applied  to  j>i, 
The  population  of  the    island    is  ouuuku  •> 
about  13i3,O00  individuals. 

This  island,  discovered  by  ChristophB  C» 
iumbus  in  1493,  was  at  the  time  supfNMd  ■ 
contain  600,000  inhabitants, who,  undeisttiil^ 
that  the  Spaniards  had  made  lliemsetves  aaMn 
of  Ilispaniola,  concluded  that  they  were  M*t^ 
cible.  But  some  of  their  princes  hsTin^  dadk 
on  this  point  the  experiment  was  tried  on  ooisf 
the  domestics  of  (.'olumbus,  wbowas  mai^Oit; 
after  which  tliey  rose  on  the  invadeo,  and  pi 
to  death  I. SO.  The  Spaniards  are  said  tt  hm* 
retiiliated  by  extirpating  the  whole  of  the  MMfl 
race.  At  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  owMf, 
Porto  Kico  was  taken  by  llie  Eogttsh  tatm 
the  earl  of  Cuml)erland ;  bnt  <nH..nng  onk 
from  dysentery  they  soon  ali.- 

St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  tli<  istitniki 

on  the  north  coast  on  tlie  west  point  of  ta  titt, 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  bridi^.  It  ooDtaiB*  as 
straiglit  streets  from  north  to  south,  inloSRlid 
by  six  ollifrs  at  right  angle*.  The  houwsW  i» 
first  class  are  of  stone,  lar^  and  opan,  hrt 
wretchedly  furnished.  The  buildings  are^  a  a- 
thedral  and  other  churches,  two  iiwuMi  rf 
munk.s,  one  of  nuns,  and  a  geiiani  tx-yJ— '  Ha 
fonificaiiuns  are  numerous  and  stroq^. 

Hie  harbour  or  road  is  thnm  mites  lav  wi 
one  and   a  quarter  broad,  aiji!  ■  jmlilr^.^, 
taiuing  300  to  400  vessels  ;  :' 
to  seven  fathoms.     The  chai.  . . 

intricate,  and  it  buoyed  off;  twci 
and  Caliras,  and  many  rucks  lertl  ..  ^^ 

render  it  still  mot*  nngarcus,  u*l  w  \l  t  *  jS^ 
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n  I  rmmn  All  vpskU  antenoi;  *k  uoliged  to 
p«s«  wiUiin  guu->hot  of  tlie  Morro,  wli«Dce  ttiey 
nre  hailed. 

Other  poiDlJ  of  the  islanU  worth  notice  are 
Uw  river  Gurabo  at  the  west  end,  in  which  the 
Spaniard  Salcedo  via  drowned  by  the  Indians 
ill  151 1,  in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
Spaniards  were  immortal.  The  Bay  of  Guonica, 
on  the  south  coast,  u  an  excellent  pen  with  a 
oaiTow  entiunce 

Near  the  village  of  Caomo,  on  toe  considerable 
ri*er  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  south  coast, 
is  a  warm  sulphureous  spring  whow  tempera- 
liire  is  95°.  The  liio  Lovisa  is  another  tarye 
river  of  the  bland,  having  fourteen  leagues  course, 
and  is  navigable  for  large  boats. 

The  principal  capes  of  the  island  are,  Punta 
Bomquen,  the  north-west  point,  surrounded  by 
reefs ;  Cape  Uoxo,  the  south-west  point :  Cape 
St.  John,  the  north-east  point ;  Cape  de  Mala- 
|ua,  or  St.  Francis,  the  south-east  point.  The 
.  .i   islands  dependent  on  Porto  Uico  are  Bl- 
ue or  Crab  Island,   five  leagues  from  Cape 
Pinera,  the  east  point  of  the  island ;  it  is  seven 
leai{ues  long  and  two  leagues  wide,  and  covered 
Willi  wood.      The    F.nglish  attempted  to  settle 
here  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeeoth  ccn- 
were  attacked  by  the  Spiiniards,  who 
all   the  men  and  carried  tlie  wooiea 
lildreo  to  Porto  Kico.    The  Danes,  also, 
1  establishment   in   1717,  and  the 
a  second  time  in  the  same  year,  but  they 
both  driven  otf  by  the  Spaniards.     Tlie 
ha»  since   remained   uninhabited,  but  is 
ited   both  by  the    English  and  Danes  to 
The  Tropic  Keys  are  a  cluster  of 
islands  north  of  Bieque,  named  from  the 
number  of  tropic  birds  that  frequent  them. 
PoRro  SAirro,  a  small  island  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  vicinity  of  Madeira,  to  which  it  forms  a 
of  appendage.     It  was  discovered  by  the 
uese  nearly  about   the  some  time  as  Ma- 
soiiuT  ships  of  that   nation  being  driven 
iher  by  stress  of  weather.      They  have  ever 
occupied  it,  being  attracted  chieHy  by  an 
cellent  harlraur,  where  ships  may  lie  in  [wrfect 
iritv    against  all    except    south-west    winds. 
'  'loes  not  much  exceed  fifteen  miles  in 
Mce,  yet  produces  grain  and  provisions, 
iclds  for  export  honey,  wax,  and  dragon's 
.     It   is  overrun  with  rabbits.     Long.  16° 
W.,  lat.  .13°  0'  N. 

'o»To  S roc  no,  a  province  and  town  of  Br«- 

,  botindni  north  by  l.os  Ibhion,  east  by  the  At- 

S€>uth  by  Kspirilu  Santo,  and  west  hy  the 

raoccsco.     It  was  tirsl  discovered  by  the 

ifseinlSOO.    I'ortoSegiiro,  the  capital,  is 

'  on  the  sea  voaxi  in  the  port  of  this  name, 

by  a  reef  or  rather  ledge  of  rocks,  that  run 

m  an  extcndol  |iouit  of  llie  main,  about  a  mile 

t,  forming  a  natural  mole.   These  rocks  are  dry 

tow  water,  and  lerroinita  abruptly ;  appearing 

in  at  half  a  mite  dnHancv.    To  the  northward 

land    riws  to  a  stc«p  hill,  ascended   by  a 

inding   f^lh ;   and  on    its  summit  slantU  the 

wn.     Trie  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  but 

^ularly  disposed :    the  houses   eeoerally  of 

t»i;p  jtotv,  lowaud  ill  built,  of  M>(k  clay  pla*l«r*«l 

!«ver     About  half  a  dozen  un  of  two  sloriM, 
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the  largest  of  which  is  a  qu.idrangular  town* 
house,  and  prison,  another  the  house  of  llie  gover- 
nor (formerly  a  college  of  Jesuits).  The  church  it 
plain,  has  glass  windows,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
building  in  the  place.  A  new  one  has  lately 
been  erected.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  below 
the  town,  stands  a  village  full  as  large,  the  whole 
contiuaing  about  400  houses  (or  rather  cabins) 
and  3000  inhabitants,  slaves  and  Indians.  Their 
employment  is  solely  in  a  fishery  off  tiie  islands 
and  rocks  of  Abrolhos,  where  they  catch  large 
salmon,  which  they  salt  for  the  Bahia  market. 
About  fif^y  decked  launches  are  employed  in 
this  fishery ;  they  keep  the  sea  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  business  ol^  careening  these  launches, 
and  making  the  necessary  nets  and  lines,  forms 
the  work  of  tliose  who  remain  in  the  town. 
Their  lines  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
composed  of  cotton  well  twisted,  and  rubbed 
several  limes  with  a  glutinous  resin  that  hardens 
in  the  sun,  and  is  proof  against  salt  water.  Tlie 
property  of  the  launches  and  their  cargoes  is  coi>- 
linea  to  a  few  individuals,  who  are  comparatively 
rich.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  some  noble 
Portuguese  Families.  Ninety-two  miles  south 
of  Jotige,  and  286  N.  N.  £.  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

PoiiTo  Scci'BO,  a  river  of  the  above  province, 
rising  in  the  mountain  of  Frio. 

PoBTO  Vecchio,  a  winding  gulf  on  the  south- 
east of  Corsica,  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  town  and  fortress  at  its 
head  are  on  a  high  rock,  of  difficult  access.  The 
works  are  four  batteries,  commanded  by  some 
hills  :  large  vessels  can  but  barely  approach 
^t  ithin  gun-shot.  Being  very  unhealthy  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  in  that  season  abandoned  by  the  greater 
purl  of  the  inhabitants,  who  only  amount  to 
about  1500.  'Die  south  point  of  the  gulf  is 
Cape  Sigli,  or  Chi.ippa ;  south  of  which  are  seve- 
ral islands,  usually  called  the  Cape  Islands, 
which  arc  foul  nil  round.  Between  Porto  \'oc- 
chio  and  Cape  Oianca,  tlie  south  point  of  the 
island,  the  coast  lias  many  little  coves,  and  some 
islands,  the  moat  conspicuous  of  which  is  Toro 
(the  Bull).    The  town  is  considered  uiihi'altliy. 

POKTOUIll'AllO,  a  trading  town  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lt- 
mcnc  and  Reghena.  The  air  is  extremely  un- 
healthy on  account  of  the  neighbouring  marshes. 
It  IS  the  sec  of  a  bishop.  InhabitanU  ItXK). 
Twenty  miles  west  by  south  of  I^ma  Nova. 

POIlT()N'(J\'(  >,  a  town  on  the  sea  coast  of  the 
Canutic,  117  miles  S.S.NV.  from  Madras,  and 
thirtv-two  miles  south  bywestfrom  Poodicherry. 

PbllTPATKU  K,  a  town  of  Wigtooihire,  so 
named  from  St.  Patnck,  pleasantly  sealed  on 
the  nearest  point  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  op- 
posite Donaghadee;  the  poange  being  only 
twenty  miles  over.  It  has  a  fine  exposure  to  the 
.south,  and  is  surrounded  on  tlie  other  sides  by  a 
ridge  of  small  hills  in  the  form  of  an  ampai- 
tb^re.  It  is  much  frequented  dariof  tita  M»- 
mer  months  for  bathing.  Its  harbour  was  fer> 
merly  small  and  incommodious,  but  is  now  OM 
of  the  fioest  m  Britain,  and  has  a  rcBecting  tigbt* 
house.  Packet  boaU  sail  ic^larly  botwaan  this 
port  and  l)«oagha<l««,  with  the  mail  and  pa»- 
itttf,nt ;  and  muil  niches  are  now  astiiblitlied 
6aa  Loodoo  and    Ldinburgli  in   Punpaintk 
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J  Fr.  fxtr trait. 
^  A  |iicture  drawn 
)  after  the  life :  to 


and  fiom  Dublin  to  Donaghadee.  Since  these 
improvements,  the  population,  building.i,  and 
coraraetce  of  the  town  have  greatly  increased. 
The  chief  trade  is  the  importation  of  black  cat- 
lie  and  horses  from  Ireland.  It  stands  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  Dumfries,  and  t33  south-weit 
of  F.dinburj'h. 

PORTRAIT,  ».*.&«.  «, 

PoR'lRilTURE, 

Pohtra'y,  V.  a. 
p»ini  after  life. 

Take  a  tile,  and  so  portray)  upon  it  the  city  of  Je- 
nualeoi.  Lwkitt. 

Id  most  ezquitite  pictures,  they  blaze  and  parirait 
out  only  the  dainty  lineaments  or  beauty,  but  also 
round  about  shadow  the  rude  thiclicts  and  cragj^y 
cliffs.  Sfmuer, 

I  pttrtraii  in  Arthur  the  image  of  a  brave  knight, 
perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  virtues.      Id, 
tty  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 

Tlie  fMrlraiturt  of  his.  ShaktptoTt.   Hnmlet. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  sialf  is  yet  lo  lie 
teen  purtTat/ed  in  many  places  of  their  church  steeple. 

t'uicic. 
Let  some  strange  mysiennus  dream 

Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

OS  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

Softly  00  my  eye-lids  laid.  UiUoti, 

Shields 

Various,  with  boastful  argument  portroytd.       Id. 

As  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  u.so  in  f»r- 
ttiiiu^  or  the  resemblances  of  particular  persons,  so 
neither  is  it  in  the  characters  of  comedy  and  tra^;edy, 
which  are  always  to  be  drawn  with  some  speck  of 
frailly,  such  as  they  have  been  described  in  hutory. 

Druden. 

Our  phenix  queen  was  there  poriraxied  too  bright, 
beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.  Id, 

This  is  the  porlrailvre  of  our  earth,  drawn  without 
6attery.  fiumrl't  Thtory  of  Iht  llttrlh. 

The  figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportionable, 
beautiful ;  and,  were  hiS  picture  well  drawn,  it  must 
deserve  the  praise  given  to  the  pnrlraiti  of  Raphael. 

l*rior. 
Her  wry-moutbcd  jtortraitur« 

Displayed  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.    Pnpe, 

Me  delineates  and  gives  us  the  porrrajfur*  of  a  per- 
fect orator.  Rtkir. 

In  portraih,  the  grace,  and.  we  may  add,  the  like- 
ness, consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air,  than  in 
vbserving  the  exact  similitude  of  every  feature. 

ReyiipUlt, 

Portrait  Pai.vtixc.    See  Paiminc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  Iwrough  and  sea-port  in 
Hampshire,  with  markets  on  Tuesday,  Tliurs- 
duy,  and  Saturday.  It  is  llie  roost  considerable 
haven  for  men  of  war,  and  the  strongest  fortified 
place  in  England ;  situated  seventy-two  miles 
from  ix)ndon,  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Win- 
chester, and  on  the  south-west  {mint  of  the  island 
of  Porisea.  The  origin  of  the  towTi  is  .issertcd 
lo  have  been  the  retiring  of  the  sea  from  tlie 
upper  paru  of  the  harbour,  which  rendering 
I'ortchcster  very  inconvenient,  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  I'orlsca  Island,  and  built  Ports- 
mouth. The  earliest  account  handed  down  lo 
ui  appears  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  501,  when 
i.  was  called  Ponesmuthe.  Probably  it  derives 
its  name  from  its  situation. 

It  is  a  handsome,  well  buill,  and  neatly  paved 
town,  of  a  quadraninilur  f^rni,  about  u  mile  and 
u  (juiuter  in  circumference    The  principal  streeis 


run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  intfXMCiad 
by  others  of  less  note.  Tlie  point  is  s«paiit«l 
from  the  town  by  a  gateway  and  drawbridge,  h 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
burgesses,  and  sends  two  members  lo  pulia- 
menl.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stwuli  iIh 
parish  church,  erected  between  1210  and  tttt. 
It  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  by  &«- 
quenl  repairs  it  now  presents  an  locongruov 
appearance  of  Sa^on  and  Doric  arcbitectaie. 
The  fortifications  of  Portsmouth  anciently  ooo- 
sisled  of  a  wall  of  timber,  covered  wiUi  earth; 
a  bastion  to  the  north-east,  and  two  forts  of  he«a 
stone  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour,  begua  by 
Edward  IV.  and  augmented  by  Henry  Vll  Is 
the  reign  of  Elizal>eth  it  was  fortiiied  with  ae« 
works,  and  in  succeeding  reigns  it  recenid 
great  additions  to  its  strenglli  and  mat:ni6a9a. 
It  now  presents  nearly  an  equal  quadraogle;  oa 
the  land  side  is  an  inner  wall,  of  imroens  tA- 
slMuce,  riiiuig  to  a  considerable  heicht,  froolvj 
with  Portland  stone,  and  a  para(>et  wall  of  bnd, 
with  numerous  batteries,  redoubu,  &c. 

The  moats  are  of  great  depth  and  w  idth.  u4 
can  be  filled  with  water  from  the  sea;  the  nbolt 
is  bounded  by  an  extensive  glacis.  FroolmglW 
sea  is  the  queen's  bastion,  mounted  with  la 
thirty-six  pounders,  and  bombs  of  an  imnMse 
size.  To  liie  right  is  a  very  strong  redoobl,  aai 
near  the  entrance  to  tlie  harbour  is  the  phttaf, 
or  saluting  battery,  mounted  with  four  Ibiflt^ 
six,  and  twenty-one  twelve- pounders.  At  lU 
end  of  the  platform  is  erected  a  semapfasKk  far 
transmission  of  sisals,  which  is  effected  btnwpi 
this  and  London  in  three  minutes.  It  iitd^wal 
framed  and  boiled,  and  contains  seretal  ipaK- 
ments,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  mechantm. 

The  garrison  of  Portsmoutli,  during  PMcii 
generally  consists  of  two  regiments  of  ioOBali^, 
royal  marines,  royal  artillery,  and  royal  tmnm 
artillery,  who  are  employed  to  protect  the  fat^ 
fications,  the  dock-yard,  and  other  pabix|a»' 
|)erty  in  the  towns  and  outworks,  ana  the  mil 
engineers  for  keeping  tlie  fortifications  is  «nv. 
It  would  require  about  13,500  troops  lo  BBBfl* 
towers  and  forts  in  case  of  a  siege.  In  vmaa 
parts  of  tlie  town  suitable  residences  in  M 
apart  for  the  officers  of  the  garrisoa :  tai  *■ 
tached  to  tlie  garrison  is  a  chapel,  aoctoitlyi^ 
longing  to  an  hospital. 

The  principal  point  of  attraction  in  thi*  nlK 
brated  port  is  the  dock-yard,  which  was  n» 
blishcd  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  hM 
received  such  additions  and  improveimiM*  AM 
it  is  now  the  first  in  the  world.  It  is  mmtai 
in  Portsea,  adjoining  the  harbour,  and  rans* 
an  extent  of  from  115  lo  120  acres  of  gria^ 
The  docks,  arsenals,  storehouses,  UaiHwAi,  4c« 
are  very  extensive,  and  kept  in  the  Anft  oatii; 
The  machinery  worked  by  steam,  {or  the  aakaig 
of  blocks  and  other  articles,  is  pertaaip*  tbe  MM 
perfect  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Sc«  Buioa 
and  Dock  VAnns.  During  ih«  war,  dte  nmte 
of  men  employe<l  in  tlie  yard  was  V>oot  ttttl 
but  since  the  pence  the  eslablithniroi  ha*  itm 
reduced,  and  at  present  they  uiiiouot  to  aLav 
2500. 

ill  1377  the  rnnch  laiiJcd,  ao«l  burM  vi 
plundered  i'uit^iuoutli,  but  were  dntoi  kaek  M 
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llieir  jliips  with  great  tlau^hler  by  the  intialii- 
lantY.     In  I.1-J4  the  I'rench  flept,  umler  d'Aiine- 

iil,  came  willi  intent  to  destroy  Portsmouth  ; 

t  were  ultimately  repulsed  by  viscount  Liale, 
in  the  Oreal  Harry.  In  1662  Charles  II.  was 
united  to  the  infanta  of  Portugal  in  the  garrison 
chapel,  with  great  ceremony ;  the  rei;ister  is  still 
preserved  in  this  church.  In  1628  Fclton  assas- 
sinated the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  monu- 
tncDt  forms  the  allar  piece  lo  the  parish  church. 

I  In  1712  this  place  gave  birth  to  the  philanthro- 
pic Jonas  Ilanway. 
r  Here  are  meeting-houses  for  the  Unitarians, 
MethodisLs,  and  Uuptisls.  A  liiir  takes  place 
Ibinually,  in  the  High  Street,  commencing  on 
Die  10thof.luly,  and  continuing  its  noisy  and 
Bn.->cceptable  carnival  for  fifteen  days. 

Portsmouth,  a  post  town  and  port  of  entry, 

I  Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
■oath  side  of  the  Piscataqua,  three  miles  from 
Bke  sea:  fourteen  K.  N.  K.  of  F.xetcr,  iwenty- 
ifcur  nortli  of  Newburyport,  forty-five  R.  S.  K. 
M  Concord,  fifty-four  S.  S.VV.  of  Portland,  and 
lAy-sit  north  by  east  of  Boston.  It  is  the  most 
itonjidtmble  town,  and  the  only  sea-()ort  in  New 
tiampshtre,  and  is  handsomely  built.  Many  of 
ilif  houses  are  elegant.  It  has  thirty-two  good 
streets,  a  court-house,  jail,  almshouse,  academy, 
albemum,  two  market-houses,  a  lown-hall,  a 
cmtoa-honse,  an  insurance-office,  five  banks,  in- 
"i'lding  a  branch  of  the  United  States  liank,  and 
»en  houses  of  public  worship  :  three  for  Coti- 
alists,  one  for  Episcopalians,  one  for 
i,  one  for  Methodists,  and  one  for  Uni- 
nalists.  The  Kpiscopal  church  is  a  spacious 
1  viegant  brick  edifice,  from  the  cupola  of 
licll  there  is  a  handsome  view  of  the  town  and 

ing  country. 

Pbttsroooth  is  well  situated  for  trade,  and  ha.t 

eoMiderable  commerce.    11ie  shipping   owned 

in  1818  amounted  lo  38,351   tons.      The 

T  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 

iMTing  through  its  whole  postage  up  to  the  town 


fiirty-two  feet  water  at  low  tiile,  and  owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  which  is  equal  to  five 
miles  an  hour,  it  is  never  frozen.  It  is  so  de- 
fended against  storms  by  tlie  adjacent  land,  tlial 
ships  may  securely  ride  here  in  any  season  of  the 
year  ;  and  it  Ls  almost  impregnable  by  its  natural 
situation.  The  entrance  is  defended  by  two 
forts — Fort  Constitution  on  Great  Island,  and 
Fort  M'Clary,  opposite  to  it,  in  Kilter)'.  There 
are  three  other  forts  built  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour,  but  not  garrisoned  at  present.  There 
is  also  a  light-house  on  Great  Island.  Un  the 
26th  of  December,  1802,  120  buildings,  in  1806 
twenty  buildings,  including  the  F.piscopal  church, 
and  in  1813  17.3  buitdiugs,  were  destroyed  in 
this  town  by  fire,  llie  pairts  which  were  humt 
by  these  fires  have  been  nandsomely  rebuilt  with 
brick. 

In  the  Piscataqua,  opposite  to  (he  town,  is 
Navy  Island,  on  which  there  is  a  United  Stales 
navy  yard.  The  island  belongs  to  the  general 
government,  and  is  convenient  for  building  ships 
of  war.  It  contains  a  large  ship-house,  a  hospi- 
tal, barracks,  store-houses,  three  wet-docks,  &c. 
The  Washington,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  was 
launched  here  in  1814. 

PoRTSMotTii,a  post  town  in  Newport  county, 
Uhodc  Island,  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  ; 
seven  miles  north  of  Newport.  It  is  connected 
with  Tiverton  by  a  bridge,  and  with  Bristol  by  a 
ferry.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  town  there 
is  a  coal  mine. 

PonrsMoi'Tii,  a  post  town  of  Norfolk  county, 
Virginia,  on  tlie  south-west  si(^e  of  Elizabeth 
river,  opposite  Norfolk,  one  mile  distant  from  it; 
both  of  which  constitute  one  port  of  entry  ;  110 
miles  east  by  south  of  Pciersburgh.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
tains a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  sugar  refinery,  and 
four  houses  of  public  worship,  one  for  Episco- 
palians, one  for  Ba|>lisls,  one  for  Methodists, 
and  one  for  Hom;<n  Catholics.  Tlie  courts  for 
the  county  of  Norfolk  are  held  here. 
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POUTUOAL,  a  modem  kingdom,  the  most 

reslem  of  Euro|>e,  is  boundc^l  by  Spain  and 

1  Atlantic,  and  extends  from  36°  SG  to  42°  T 

1  W.  lat.,  anil  from  7°  34'  to  9°  30'  of  W.  long. 

rm  IS  oblong ;  its  length  being  from  north 

I  south  3.'i0  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about 

|20.     Tlie  following  estimate  of  its  population 

published  in  1802: 

Provinces.                  ^.  m\\e%.  PopuUiion. 
Rntre  Doiiro  e  Minlio,  in 

the  north-west                .  3,490  907,965 
Tras    OS    Monies    in    the 

north-east  9,450  318.065 

1  (central)  8,7:15  1,131,595 
itremadara     (containing 

Lislion)                            .  9,8J5  826,680 

ilentejo  in  the  sontb-easl  10,575  3ftV,4RO 

'  Algarra  m  the  south  2,780  127,615 


40,875     3,683,000 


The  most  striking  circumstance  here  to  be 
noticed  is  the  great  |K>puloiisneis  of  Knin*  Doiiio 
e  Minho,  and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  inlia- 
bitanLs  in  Alentejo  and  Alg.irTa. 

Tlic  princi|ial  towns  of  Portugal  with  tbeii 
population  are : — 

Popiilalion. 
Lisbon,  the  capital,  .   2  JO.iKK) 

(Iporlo,         ....     7t,r>00 
Kli-as,  ....     10,iKW 

Coimbra,      ....     15,000 
Drags,  .     13,000 

Setubal  .     J2J0OO 

F.vor«,  12,000 

Hcja.    .  9.000 

Santarem,  8,000 

lamego,  B-OOO 

Kstreinas,  6,5«)0 

Faro,    .  6.000 

Tavita,  5,800 

PorUlegtc,  8,600 


t*-^ 
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Braganza,     . 
Viseu, 
Leyria, 

Castel  Bcanco, 
Lagos, 


Population. 
.  5,000 
.  5,000 
.  4,500 
.  4,000 
4,C00 


Of  the  late  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal 
the  foHowing  is  an  estimate  of  the  same  date  :— 

Sq.  mile*.  Population. 

In  America,  Brasil,  and 

part  of  Guiana,    .     .    2,100,000    2,400,000 

In  Africa,  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  with  the 
settlements  in  Guia- 
na, Angola,  and  Mo- 
zambique,   ....         50,000        460,000 

In  Asia,  Goa,  Timor,  and 

Macao, 1,000       110,000 


2,151,000     2,970,000 

Some  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  mountain 
chains  of  Spain  penetrate  into  this  country, 
from  east  to  west,  and  terminate  in  large  pro- 
montories on  the  Atlantic  shore.  ITie  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  Serra  de  Estrella, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Portugal,  and  the  Serra 
de  Monchique,  the  extremity  of  which.  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  is  the  south-west  point  of  Europe. 
Between  the  mountains  are  a  number  of  pic- 
turesque valleys;  but  the  only  plains  of  great 
extent  are  one  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  near 
Santarem,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vouga,  in  the  north.  The  chief  rivers  also  from 
Spain  are  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  the  Minho,  and 
the  Guadiana :  mineral  and  hot  springs  are  also 
numerous ;  but  water  is  so  scarce  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  so  bad  in  Alentejo,  that  many 
places  are  almost  uninhabitable.  The  climate  in 
Portugal  is  in  general  mild  and  pleasant,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  great 
extent  of  c  ast ;  but  in  the  north-east  (Tras  os 
Montes)  the  air  is  sharp.  Snow  seldom  lies 
here  on  the  low  ground ;  but  the  rains  of  winter 
are  often  heavy. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  and  other 
productions  of  a  northern  latitude,  are  raised  in 
the  high  grounds ;  vines  and  maize  in  those  of 
warmer  temperatures ;  and  rice  in  the  low  valleys. 
The  fruits  are  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons.  Silk 
of  good  quality  also  abounds,  but  the  indolence 
of  the  people  but  feebly  avails  itself  of  these 
advantages.  Even  in  the  case  of  wool,  there 
prevails  a  general  inattention  to  quality,  though 
the  flocks  are  in  considerable  numbers.  Asses 
and  mules  are  used  both  for  travelling  and  agri- 
culture. The  Portuguese  farmers  are  quite 
unacquainted  with  rotation  in  crops,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  awkward  than  their  implements. 
In  one  province,  however,  that  of  Entre  Douro 
e  Minho,  the  case  is  different.  The  people  here 
are  industrious,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  good, 
partly  from  natural  streams,  and  partly  from 
wells  dug  in  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Tlere, 
accordingly,  the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards 
to  their  tops  ;  olive,  orange,  apricot,  and  other 
fruit  tree*  are  abundant ;  while,  in  situations 


of  less  vrarmth,  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  <«  a 
northern  latitude  are  grown. 

Of  the  abundant  mineral  productions  of  this 
country  none  but  iron  has  been  wrough",  in  am- 
sequence  partly  of  the  icarcity  of  fuel,  paitly 
of  the  supply  of  minerals  (chiefly  copper  and 
lead)  from  Brasil :  but  the  mountains  abound 
in  fine  marble,  and  contain  traces  of  gold  and 
silver.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  formed  by 
natural  evaporation  in  bays  along  the  coasL 

The  few  manufactures  of  Portugal  are  in  gr- 
neral  carried  on  in  separate  cottages,  like  tli> 
coarse  woollens  of  North  Wales,  or  the  linen  of 
Normandy,  and  are  founded  on  the  primitive 
plan  of  every  district  manufacturing  far  its  own 
consumption :  they  are  principally  of  wooUens, 
silk,  and  earthenware.  Cotton  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  paper,  glass,  and  gunpowder,  are 
made  in  a  few  places. 

The  navigation  and  commerce  of  Portugal  m. 
however,  considerable,  though  for  a  long  time 
past  the  import  and  export  trade  has  ben 
managed  chiefly  by  foreign  men^iants,  particu- 
larly British.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  « 
raw  produce,  as  wine,  salt,  and  wool.  Of  vine 
the  average  value  exported  is  nearly  £2/X)O,O00; 
of  salt  £300,000;  of  wool  £100,000.  ITw  im- 
ports are  various,  viz.  com,  flour,  fish,  woollens, 
linen,  cotton,  lace,  hardware,  bats,  shoes,  stock- 
ings ;  in  short,  manufactures  of  almost  eteir 
kind  that  can  be  supplied  by  a  more  advancol 
country  like  England.  The  annual  amount,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  great,  the  total  imports  of  Pomgal, 
including  com,  being  below  £3,000,000.  The 
intercourse  with  Brasil,  restricted  ostensibly  U 
Portuguese  merchants,  has  in  fact  long  also  b«n 
open  to  foreigners,  trading  under  the  name  of 
some  native  merchant;  government  interferiif 
only  in  regard  to  custom  duties.  The  prodoce 
of  the  Brasilian  mines,  whether  gold,  silver,  or 
precious  stones,  imported  formerly  to  Lijboc 
and  thence  throughout  Europe,  is  now  ship[«l 
directly  from  Brasil  to  European  ports. 

The  religion  of  Portugal   is  the  Uoman  (.'>• 
tholic,  maintained  in  a  state  of  as  e^oss  su{lt^ 
stition  as  in  Italy.  The  inquisition  indeed  has  bt- 
terly  acted  only  as  an  engine  of  civil  police;  bats 
vast  number  of  monasteries  are  kept  up,  and  i 
large  portion  of  the  best  land  of  the  kingdom  a 
church  property.    The  court  of  Rome  pirtio 
pates  largely  in   the  ecclesiastical  govemmmt, 
reserving  to  itself  the  confirmatioD  of  bubopt 
and  archbishops,  and  the  regulation  of  all  the 
taxes   payable  by  charehmen.     Still   with  the 
king  rests  the  nomination  of  church  dignitaries, 
and  the  reservation  of  a  fourth  part  of  their  in- 
come.   There  are  in  Portugal  two  archbi-ibops 
thirteen  bishops,  and  three  ecclesiastical  colletT*- 
The  number  of  parishes  (4271)  is  large  <bt  so 
thinly  peopled  a  country. 

The  Portuguese  language  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Spanish.  In  it,  as  in  the  other 
southern  tongues  of  Europe,  the  use  of  vowtls 
is  predominant.  There  are  two  universities  in 
Portugal,  that  of  Coimbra,  founded  in  I3nft,and 
attended  by  several  hundred  studenu :  and  the 
smaller  one  of  Evora,  founded  in  1,533.  lt.V<i» 
lias  its  royal  academy,  and  the  small  toon  t^ 
Tliomar  an  academy  of  sciences  ;  but  in  genr-ai 
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liletnture  and  education  are  a(  a  vrry  )ow  ebb. 
lo  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  e'ghteeotk 
century,  partial  improvements  were  introduced 
under  the  marquis  of  I'omhal ;  and  tlie  censor- 
ship of  the  press  is  no  longer  m  the  hands  of 
the    clergy,  but  of  a   committee   of  the    privy 
council:  but  politics  have  always  been  forbidden 
Dund ;  though  in  philosophy,  chemistry,  natu- 
ll  history,  and  rural  economy,  the  road  is  open, 
■And  a  degree  of  encouragement  is  afforded  by 
Vibe  government.     There  arc    in   I'ortug;il  only 
"btee  or  four  newspapers,   atil    not   so   many 
cientific  or  critical  journals.    The  pupils  on  the 
plan  of  e<lucalion  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
»ere   in   18iO  about  ,S000  throui;lioul  the  king- 
"om.     Portugal   has  had   a   number   of])oets; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Camoens,  they  are 
iniost  eoliivly  unknown  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 
The  forces,  naval  and   military  of  Portui^l, 
ive    in    general    been    incRicient.      A    (lartial 
limulus  was  given  in  1760  to  the  Portuguese 
army,  by  a  German  commander,  the  count  of 
Lippe ;  but  after  his  death  his  plans  were  not 
'illowed  up;  and   it  was  not  till  1809  that  the 

g,  recruited  by  British  funds,  and  disciplined 
rilish  officers,  became  such  as  to  vindicate 
former   renown.      Tliis    discipline   is   at 
[present  kept  up.     The  navul   force  is  le»s  le- 
[qoisile,  and  that  of  Portugal  does  not  exceed 
Mecn  or  eighteen  frigates. 

Each   province  in  Portugal  has  its  governor ; 

and  justice  is  administertKl  in  the  first  instance 

by  the  Junes  de  Fura;  appeals  being  made  to 

the  corregidors,  and  from  these  lo  the  Casa  de 

ipplicayao   at    Lisbon,   and    the    Kela^ao   do 

»rto  at  O[iorto.     Great  abuses  are  s^id  to  exist 

»t  every  de[>artment ;  the  inadequacy  of 

leading   to   the   acceptance   of   bribes. 

ng  the  levy  of  1809,  numbers  who  ought  to 

ve  marched  were  thus  exempted  by  means  of 

taooey,  while   others,  lame   and    infirm,  were, 

from  the  want  of  that  medium,  obliged  to  repair 

i  to  the  dep<its.     Of  the   prisons  most  are  in  a 

Jwretched    »tale.     In    Lisbon   a   number   of  the 

|mII«,  or  rather  dungeons,  admit  the  water  of  the 

l'agu»,  and  are  regularly  inundated  lo  the  depth 

I©f  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

The  pride  of  family  is  as  great  here  as  in  any 
>Coiintry  :  the  higher  classes  are  divided  into  the 
iTilulaiiu')  or  high  nobility,  and  the  Fidalgos  or 
I  gentry  ;  but  the  charactcrntics  of  the  provincial 
Itcnms  and  peasantry  differ  in  Portugal  much 
Fatore  from  those  of  the  capitnl  than  in  England. 
|In  the  country  the  manners  are  in  general  pri- 
tilive,  and  partake  Utile  of  the  luxury  and  cor- 
I  of  the  c-.<[iilal,  but  of  the  indolence  and 
a  natural  to  thinly  peopled  districts, 
I  by  the  endless  holidays  of  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Amidst  all  the  drawbacks  of  the 
I  national  character,  it  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
■Olice  the  general  aflabilily  of  superiors  to  their 
erranu,  who  frequently  pass  a  lifelune  in  one 
flunily.  The  Portuguese  are,  like  the  Spaniards, 
tcmpernip ;  nnd,  among  the  national  amusements, 
itJie  I      ■  ■  .■'■■:•■  ''yat  great. 

I  A  w  ;>lain«il  of 

I  IS  the  t.iiMt-ti  .iii'i  111  ini-  I  111*111'  I. II  iiiwns.      It  19 
I  at  least  »«ry  perceptible  in  Opotlo.    Nothing  also 


can  be  plainer,  or  in  the  eyes  of  an  Knglish 
traveller  more  indicative  of  poverty,  than  the 
furniture  of  a  respectable  family  in  Portugal. 
The  chairs  arc  of  common  deal,  covered  with 
leather ;  the  few  pictures  in  the  house  are  on 
religious  subjects,  and  inferior  in  execution  to 
those  on  the  sign-boards  of  our  towns ;  but,  in 
this  luxurious  climate,  the  chief  enjoyment  is 
out  of  doors,  and  a  house  is,  much  less  tlian  in 
Britain,  an  object  of  embellishment.  In  per- 
sonal appearance,  as  in  otiicr  respects,  the  Por- 
tuguese of  the  north  take  tlie  lead  of  their  south- 
em  countrymen. 

Portugal,  though  still  but  a  small  kingdom, 
was  originally  much  smaller.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  historians  agree,  that  Alonso  king  of 
Leon  and  Caslile,  and  son  to  Ferdinand  the 
Cireaf,  bestowed  his  daughter  Theresa  in  marriage 
upon  an  illustriou.s  slrangcf,  Henry,  and  gave 
him  with  her  the  frontier  province  which  he  had 
conquered  from  the  I^Ioors,  small,  indeed,  in  ex- 
tent, but  excellently  situated,  and  so  pleasant 
and  fertile  that  it  has  sometimes  been  styled 
Medulla  Ilispanica,  or  the  marrow  of  Spain.  To 
this  territory  was  added  the  title  of  Count ;  but 
authors  are  divided  about  the  time  tliat  this 
stranger  came  into  Spain,  and  who  he  was. 
However,  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History 
make  it  pretty  evident  that  he  was  a  grandson  of 
Itobert,  the  first  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  new 
sovereign,  witli  his  consort,  fixed  his  residence 
in  Cuimaraez,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ave. 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  palace  belonging  to 
their  successors  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  anciently  the  capital, 
the  king,  Denis,  granted  the  inhabitants  an  im- 
munity from  taxes,  which  they  still  enjoy. 

The  Portuguese,  now  finding  tlieniselve*  inde- 
fiendent,  immediately  began,  like  other  nations, 
to  attempt  the  subjection  of  their  neighbours. 
Henry  is  said  to  have  performed  great  exploits 
against  the  Moors;  but  the  accounts  are  iridic 
tinct.  He  died  in  tltZ,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Don  .\lonso,  then  an  in£uit  in  the  thiid 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  minority  of  Alonso  I.  the  kingdom  was 
governed  by  his  mother  Theresa,  assisted  by  two 
able  ministers ;  but  tome  differences  look  place 
between  the  queen  regent  and  Unaca  queen  of 
Castile.  Theresa  insisted  that  some  part  of  Ga- 
licia  belonged  to  her  by  her  iather's  will ;  and 
therefore  seiied  on  Tuy.  I'rraca,  having  as- 
sembled a  numerous  army,  went  in  person  into 
Galicia;  upon  which  Theresa  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Tuv,  and  take  shelter  in  one  of  her  own 
fortresses.  The  consequences,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  new  kingdom,  Iwd 
not  the  archbisho))  of  L'omiioslella,  without  w hute 
assistance  I'rraca  could  do  nuthinc  demariderl 
leave  to  retire  with  his  vassals.  Tlus  offrndttl 
the  queen  to  such  u  degree  tliat  she  tltrpw  him 
into  prisot. ;  which  excited  sudi  a  commotion 
among  her  own  subjects  Uui  the  Portuguese 
weie  soon  deliverc<l  from  their  apprx-hcniions. 
( jueen  nieir»«  fell  iminediatcly  after  into  a  «iini- 
lar  error,  by  Ihf' ■  Imp 

of  Braga-    Tl"  rVly 


lili«raliMl  bva  l.i.l. 


jivnrd 


the  kingdom  with  an  inlornict.    .S<Kni  after  liiu 
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que«n  Urraca  di«d,  and  all  dilTbrcnccs  were  ami- 
cably settled  lit  ail  iiiterrjcw  between  Tlieicsa 
and  Don  Alonso  Haymond,  who  succeeded  to  llie 
kingdom  of  t'a»tile.  Tlic  greatest  misrortune 
which  befel  this  pnncess  wa«  a  quarrel  wiili  her 
own  son  Alonso  Enriquez.  A  civil  war  en!i.ue<l, 
in  which  the  queen's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  herself  made  prisoner,  in  which  situation  she 
continued  durinf;  the  remainder  of  liei  life. 

Alonso,  having  obtained  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, made  several  attempts  upon  Galicia, 
but  without  success ;  so  that  he  was  at  last  con- 
strained to  make  peace  with  Alonso,  the  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Spains  ;  more  especially  as  his 
dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Moors.  A 
plague  brc:iking  out  in  the  Moorish  army,  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat ;  after  which  Alonso  re- 
duced several  places  belonging  to  that  nation  : 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  emperor  Alonso, 
breaking  into  the  t'ortnguese  territories,  destroyed 
every  thing  with  fire  and  sword.  The  king  of 
Portugal  surprised  and  cut  off  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  ;  which,  however,  did  not  hin- 
der the  emperor  from  marching  directly  towards 
him.  It  was  only  at  the  intercession  of  the 
|K)pe's  legate  that  all  differences  were  accom- 
modated, and  a  peace  concluded.  In  the  mean 
lime,  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  in  Spain 
being  reported  to  Abu-Ali  Te\efien,  the  chief 
monarch  of  the  Moors  in  Uarbary,  he  directed 
I.shmael,  his  lieutenant  in  Spain,  to  assemble  all 
the  forces  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  drive 
the  Christians  beyond  the  Douro.  Ishmael  im- 
mediately began  to  ])Ut  these  orders  in  execution  ;■ 
and,  having  added  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
brought  from  Barbary  to  those  whom  he  had 
raised  in  Spain,  the  whole  army  was  numerous. 
He  was  met  by  Alonso  of  Portugal,  in  the  plains 
of  Ourique,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tayo ; . 
and  Ishmael  took  all  (lossible  means  to  prevent 
the  Christians  from  passing  that  river.  The 
Portuguese  forces  were  inconsiderable  in  number 
in  comparison  of  the  Moors  ;  but  Ishmael,  being 
confident  of  victory,  divided  his  army  into  twelve 
bodies,  and  disposed  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  best  ])revent  the  flight,  not  sustain  the  at- 
tack, of  the  Christians.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  army  waa  overtlirown  with  incredible 
slaughter,  and  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  taken, 
among  whom  were  1000  Christians,  of  the  sect 
styled  Mozarabians,  whom,  at  the  request  of 
Theotonus,  prior  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Alonso  set 
at  liberty  with  their  wives  and  children.  After 
this  victory,  gained  in  1139,  Alonso  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  his  soldiers,  and  ever  after  re- 
nounced all  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

Being  de.^irous,  however,  of  bringing  down 
the  power  of  the  emperor,  he  entered  into  a  league 
Willi  Haymond  count  of  Barcelona  and  regent  of 
Arragon,  against  that  prince.  In  consequence  of 
this,  he  entered  Galicia  with  a  considerable  force 
on  one  side,  while  Raymond  did  the  same  on  the 
other.  But  the  Portuguese  monarch,  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Galicia,  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  had  some  of  the  nobility  who  at- 
tended him  taken  prisoners.  At  the  same  time, 
he  heard  that  the  Moors  had  invaded  his  domi- 
nions, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire;  which, 


however,  did  not  prevent  the  strong  fbtittm  (t 
Lpyrin  from  falling  into  iheir  hands.  1'his  liity 
deiiioli.shed,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  (lit 
sword  ;  the  king,  however,  caused  it  to  be  iv 
built.  The  war  continued  with  various  MKte« 
till  1145,  when  the  king  projected  an  eotofiriM 
against  Santaren,  a  strong  C1I7  about  lwelv«  miles 
fioni  Lisbon ;  which  he  took,  and  ttius  ^iiwd  • 
considerable  tract  of  coutitr;-,  and  a  strong  bw 
rier.  After  this  success,  Alonso  caus<d  biiB- 
K'lf  with  much  ceremony  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Portugal,  before  an  a.Hsembly  of  the  Uaica, 
where  he  again  solemnly  renounced  all  itftmi- 
ence  on  the  crown  of  S|i.'iin.  The  next  yor  l« 
undertook  the  recovery  of  Lisbon  out  ft  liie 
hands  of  the  Moors,  with  a  small  army;  Md, 
while  he  was  making  but  little  progress,  i  Ami 
of  adventurers,  French,  Knglish,  (ierniani.  tmi 
Flemings,  who  were  going  to  tlie  Holy  Laid, 
anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  wfaofe  0- 
sislance  he  demanded.  Tins  was  readily  gianid; 
and,  with  their  assistance,  Lisbon  was  redvai; 
a  conquest  which  so  much  raised  the  repotataa 
of  this  monarch,  and  brought  such  numbcrt  i« 
recruit  his  army,  that  before  tlie  em!  ..f  1 1  .i?  k» 
had  reduced   twelve  other    consi<  -s. 

For  many  years  after  this,  Alonso  "  ■  lul 

in  all  his  undertakings.  He  settled  the  mitral 
government  of  his  kingdom,  prt>cured  a  \M 
from  pope  Alexander  111.  connnning  his 
dignily,  undertook  many  successful  expeditil^^ 
against  the  Moors,  and  l>ecame  master  of  fcif 
of  the  six  provinces  which  compose  the  janod 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  He  was  grvaily  aawot, 
it  is  said,  by  the  counsels  of  his  queen  Malild^ 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  oflspring,  potm- 
larly  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  uf  wboo,  M» 
lilda,  was  married  to  the  king  of  Anagtxi;  Iti 
second,  Urraca,  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Ijeoo ;  aA 
the  tliird,  Theresa,  to  Philip  earl  of  Flanden. 

In  1166  the  king  invaded  the  domimuoarf 
his  son-in-law  Ferdinand  ;  and  took  Limmia  tai 
Turon,  two  cities  of  Galicia,  in  which  ba  pM 
strong  garrisons,  and  in  1167  marched  wufc  a 
numerous  army  towards  Badajos,      '  '  -  i»> 

vested;  on  the   news  of  which    i'i  :« 

had  assembled  a  large  army  at  Ciuu.ui  noxr^^ 
marched  to  its  relief  ^'et,  before  be  could  riaa 
within  sight  of  it,  it  had  surrendered  lo  tbt  bii| 
of  Portugal ;  upon  which  F'erdinand  resoivolia 
besiege  his  antagonist ;  which  Aionso  _ 
endeavoured  to  draw  out  his  forces  into  I 
Tliough  he  was  then  upwards  of  seventy  ] 
age,  he  was  himself  on  horseback,  aai,  1 
forwards  at  tlie  head  of  his  hutae  to  Brt  1 
the  gale,  struck  his  leg  against  one  of  titc  I 
with  such  violence,  tliat  llie  bone  was  AalMral 
to  pieces.  This  accident  occasioaed  aucb  oi» 
fusion  that  the  Portuguese  were  CMily  bola^ 
and  Alonso  taken  prisoner.  The  k^tg  of  Imm 
beliaved  towards  him  with  the  grratest  icnaO. 
He  desired  him  to  lay  aside  all  i>Hiit>.i(i,  <if  tm 
siness,  and   attend  to  his  Wf  .   fLndaif 

him  restless  and  im]^tient,  h<  i,u]|  ^m 

he  expected  nothing  more  ili.i'i  "  ';i.e  ihiM* 
put  into  the  same  condition  .f  <..  t..r<:  tha  war 
To  this  Alonso  readily  a<t<ented  ;  but,  rctimi^ 
to  his  dominions  before  his  cute  w«s  pt  rlVuil 
was  liune  oU  the   est  of  his  life.     Noiwitlwa^'' 
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this  inconTcnience,  his  coiinige  Iransporlvd 
kim  into  iIh;  field  whenever  he  was  called  by  the 
nteresi  o(  lii»  siibjecls.     Towards  the  end  of  his 
eign,  an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  ilsclfor 
blainin);  once  for  all  an  entire  release  from  the 
Fdijagreeable  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Leon, 
Viarboi  il  seems,  had   insisted  on  his  biher-in-law 
ioing  homage  for  his  kingdom.    The  opportu- 
nity which  now   presented   iLself,  was  a  quarrel 
Iween  the  kinp  of  Leon  and  his  nephew  Alonso 
iof  Castile.     The  latter  askt'<i  assistance  from  the 
llimj;  of  I'ortiipil,  which  was   readily    granted. 
1  li'il  Kerdin.ind  having  received  intelligence  that 
Ittte  mfont  Sancho,  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  assembled  his 
ops  oo  that  frontier  with  such  diligence   that 
:  WIS  eoabled  to  attack  him  unexpectedly,  and 
_ntitely  defeated  him.    I'nderslanding,  however, 
that  Soncho  was  recruiting  his  forces,  he  sent  him 
word  that  they  might  be  much  better  employed 
a|{»nst  the  inndels.     Sancho  made  n  proper  use 
of  this  advice;  and,  after  making  some  motions 
to  amuse  the  enemy,  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  Andalusia,  penetnting  as  far  as  Thana,  one 
^^  of  the  suburbs  of  Seville.  The  Moors  assembled 
^Hth«ir  forces  m  order  to  attack  him  on  his  retreat ; 
^Bbut  Sancho,  having  first   fatigued   them  by  the 
^Bcelerity   of  bis  march,  at  length  chose  a  strong 
^P«amp,  and,  having  given  his  troops  time  to  repose, 
f^  «lnfw  them  out,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle. 
The   Moors  accepted   the   challenje,  but    were 
L  entirely   defeated ;    and   Sancho    returned    into 
Portugal    with   spoils  to  an   immense  amount. 
for  some  years  afler    the  war  was  continued 
ithout  any  remarkable  event ;  but  in  I1B4,  Jo- 
ppli,   kine   of  Morocco,  having  already  trans- 
K>rtrd  multitudes  of  men  from  Harhary,  at  length 
I>llowed  In  person  with  a  prodigious  army,  and 
l<mm«d  all  before  him  as  far  as  the  Tayo.     lie 
rappcared  before  the  city  of  Santaren  ;  but,  having 
WMhed  and  reduced  his  army  by  unsuccessful 
lilts  on  that  place,  he  was  attacked   by  tlie 
Tortuguese    forces,  assisted    by    Ferdinand  of 
0)1,  entirely  defeated,  and  himself  killed.    By 
ctory,  the  l'ortugue*e  were  left  at  liberty 
prove  the  interior  part  of  their  country,  and 
'  their  frontiers;  and,  during  this  interval, 
king  died  in  1185,   in  the  Mventy-sixlh  year 
f«f  bis  age. 

Alonso  il.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sancho 

I.   Of  this  pniice  it  is  remarkable  that,  before  he 

ascended   the  throne,  he   was  of  a  restless  and 

warlikv  disposition  ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  come 

I  the  throne  than  he  became  a  lover  of  peace, 

began  with  great  assiduity   to    repair  the 

•  that  had  lufTered  by  the  war,  and  to  re- 

pie  the  country.     By  his  steady  attention  to 

be  in  a  very  short  time  quite  altered  the 

arince  of  his   Irrritorlcs,  and  procured  to 

tif  the  title  of  the  restorer   of  cities,  and 

r  of  his  cnuntr}'.    In  1IB9  a  fleet,  composed 

'the most  |>arl  of  English  vet'els,  but  having 

I  board  a  great  n>imbcr  of  adventurers  of  other 

(ion*,  bound   to  the  Holy  land,  entered  the 

»er  of  Luhoii.  They  wen-  very  kindiv  received, 

ml  siippliiil  with    all  kinds  of  refreslimenls  by 

cho,  wIh]  tcH>k  this  op|>onunily  of  soliciting 

cm  to  a<si^i  him  in  a  design  he  had  funnel,  of 

Mack  tug  Silvps,  in  Algarre;  to  which  they  ma- 

Voi.  xvri. 


dily  yielded,  llnvin.;  joined  a  sqiuulruii  of  Ins 
own  galleys,  and  marched  a  body  of  lroo|>s  by 
land,  the  place  w.is  reduced,  and  llic  English, 
according  lo  agreement,  rewai  le'l  with  the  plun- 
der. But  in  a  short  time,  the  Moors  from  Africa 
having  again  invade<l  F'ortugid,  the  town  was 
several  times  taken  ami  relal.en,  till  at  last  San- 
cho, being  sensible  of  the  difficulties  ilial  would 
attend  the  keeping  of  it,  caused  it  to  be  deiiUK 
lished.  His  last  enterprise  was  the  reduction  of 
Elvas ;  soon  after  which  he  died,  with  tlie  repu- 
tation of  the  best  cconomi<t  thai  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  i'ortiigiU.  lie  had  aiii:i»ed  a  Irc-a.iure 
of  more  than  7(K>,000  crowns  in  n-ady  iniiiiey. 
besides  1400  merks  of  silver,  and  100  of  gold 
plate,  which  he  disposed  of  some  time  befori! 
his  death ;  and  was  interred  by  his  own  com- 
mand with  little  pomp,  in  the  calhcdiil  of  Coim- 
bra.  From  this  period,  the  history  of  Portugal 
affords  scarcely  any  event  of  importance,  till  the 
year  1289  ;  when,  in  the  reign  of  Dionysiuii,  or 
Denis,  a  difference  commenced  witli  Castile 
which  subsisted  for  a  long  time.  Reconciliations 
frequently  took  place;  but  these  were  either  of 
very  short  duration,  or  never  sincere.  At  length, 
in  the  reign  of  .fohn  I.,  John  IL  of  Castile,  who 
had  also  pretensions  to  tlie  crown  of  ['ortugal, 
invaded  that  kingdom  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
forc«  of  his  dominions.  According  lo  tlie  I'or- 
tiiguese  historians,  he  besieged  Elvas  without 
effect ;  which  disappointment  enraged  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  lie  determined  next  year  to 
invade  Portugal  a  second  time,  and  ruin  all  the 
country.  Accordingly,  having  collected  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  he  took  .ind  ruined  several  places, 
while  John  lay  inactive,  with  a  small  anoy, 
walling  for  some  English  succors.  At  last  he 
ventured  an  eng^igement  with  the  forces  which 
he  had ;  and,  notwitlistaiidln;^  the  great  supe- 
riority of  tlie  enemy,  obtained  a  complete  victory; 
after  which  he  made  an  irruption  into  Castile, 
and  gained  anotlier  battle,  which  fixed  him  firmly 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Tlie  Castilians  were 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  truce  of  three  yean, 
which  was  soon,  after  improved  into  a  lasting 
peace.  In  1414  king  John  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  In  Barbary.  where  he 
commanded  in  person.  'I1ic  ex|>edlliuii  proved 
successful,  and  the  city  of  Ceuta  was  takrn  from 
the  .Moors  at  the  first  aAsaiilt :  but  scarcely  Ixtd 
the  king  left  the  country,  when  the  princes  of 
Barbary  forinc<l  a  league  for  llie  recovery  of  il ; 
and,  though  tlicy  were  at  first  dcfeBtoi  by  the 
princes  of  Portugal,  yet  the  trouble  of  keeping 
It  was  so  great  tluil  sump  of  the  council  w«n; 
of  opinion  the  town  khoiild  he  drmoli<hed. 
John,  however,  detennined  to  keep  the  city ; 
ami  therefore  •  nlHrgid  .ind  siiriigiiiennl  lli,' 
fortifications.     He  died  in  1138  ur  1433. 

John    1 1,   wai   juti  ('pdi.-il    by   !;••    -i-i.  •■    v,,n 
Edward.     lU  undertook  an  rt]  ■  ,:iH 

Tangier  in  Ii.iri.ir\  Imt  the  evti  :  ^  .  i.  un- 
fortunate. I  -on,  |)iiu  lertlinand,  was 
left  as  a  h<i>i  a-  dclivriy  of  Ceat.i ;  hut 
was.  with  tlie  utnio»l  cruelly  an.l  injustice,  left 
■n  the  hands  of  tlie  infidels,  by  the  king  ond 
council.  .Many  preparations  i«'le<i|  ueremadn 
for  ncovenng  ihe  ptinc* ;  but  l«f>i:r  my  thing 
couf  I  b«  arcmnplivhrJ  the  king  diipl  in  MSt.^ 
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which  piK  an  end  (o  these  designs  Tlir  war 
with  barhary  continiiiMl  at  intervals,  hut  with 
little  SUCCC5J  on  the  part  of  the  Portugese;  and 
till  14'J7  there  is  no  event  of  any  consequence 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  This  year 
was  remarkable  for  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  the  F.ast  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
by  \'asco  de  Oama  ;  and  at  this  period  Portugal 
possessed  an  uncommon  spirit  of  commercial 
entenirise ;  and  an  intelligent  monarch,  who  se- 
lected the  most  active  and  able  agents  for  carry- 
ing his  (Kilriolic  plans  into  execution.     As  Kreat 

I  thmgs  perhaps  were  at  this  period  achieve*)  by 
them  as  were  ever  accomplished  by  a  nation  in 
so  short  a  time.  Within  twenty-four  years  after 
the  Toyacc  of  Gama,  the  Portuguese  had  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Malacca, 
ID  which  the  great  staple  of  the  trade  earned  on 
among  the  inhabitants  of  all  those  regions  in 
Asia  which  Europeans  have  distinguished  by  the 
general  name  of  the  East  Indies  was  then  es- 

I  tablished.  This  conquest  secured  to  them  great 
influence  over  the  interior  commerce  of  India ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  settlements  at 
Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engross  the 
trade  of  tlie  Malabar  coast,  and  to  obstruct  greatly 
the  long  established  intercourse  of  Egypt  with 
India  by  tlie  Red  Sea.  In  erery  part  of  the 
ea.1t  they  were  received  with  respect :  in  many 
they  acquired  absolute  command.  Pursuing 
tlieir  trade  without  rival  or  control,  they  pre- 
scribed to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual 
intercourse;  they  often  set  what  price  they 
pleased  on  the  goi^s  which  they  purchased ; 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  import  from  Hindostan 
and  the  regions  beyond  whatever  was  useful, 
rare,  or  agreeable,  in  greater  abundance  than 
had  ever  been  known  formerly  in  Europe.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  Venetians  soon  began  to 
feel  that  decrease  of  their  Indian  trade  which 
they  had  foreseen  and  dreaded.  To  prevent  the 
farther  progress  of  tliis,  they  incited  the  Snltan 
of  the  Mamelukes  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  attack  those  uncxpecte<l  invaders  of 
a  gainful  monopoly,  of  which  he  and  his  pre- 
decessors had  long  enjoyed  undisturbed  jx>s- 
session.  Tlie  Portuguese,  however,  encountered 
his  formidable  squadron  with  undaunted  courage, 
entirely  defeated  it,  and  remained  masters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  They  continued  their  prosn^ss 
in  the  east  almost  without  obstruction,  until  they 
established  there  an  empire ;  to  which,  whether 
we  consider  its  extent,  its  opulence,  the  slender 
power  by  which  it  was  formed,  or  the  splendor 
with  which  the  government  of  it  was  conducted, 
tliere  had  hitherto  been  nothing  comparable  in 
the  history  of  commercial  nations.  Emanuel, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  stupendous 
fobric,  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  it  completed. 
Every  part  of  Europe  was  supplied  by  the 
Portuguese  with  the  productions  of  the  east ; 
and  if  we  except  some  inconsiderable  quantities 
of  them,  which  the  Venetians  still  continued  to 
receive  by  the  ancient  channels  of  cotivey.nnce, 
our  quarter  of  the  globe  had  no  longer  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India,  and  the  regions 
of  Asia  beyond  it,  hut  by  the  Cape  of  ( inod 
Hope.  In  September  l.'i22  Emanuel  died  of  an 
epidemical  fever,  anil  was  succeeded  by  hi*  son 
John  III. 


Tlie  most  remarkarkabi*  ItaaMctMB  •  (kit 
prince's  reign  was  the  introduction  of  ike  iM|ei. 
sitioii  into  his  dominions.  Tlii-*  happened  (■ 
152.5    or,  according  to  some  wri-  .34. 

In    the   mean  time   Solymau   tli'  n^ 

tile  most  eiiliditened  mcnarch  oi  mt  itaa- 
man  race,  observing  the  nstng  power  and  opa- 
lence  of  the  Portuguese,  and  eager  ta  ta^ 
plant  them,  sent  orders  to  the  baaha*  gf 
Egypt  to  employ  his  whole  strength  againsi  11» 
Christians  in  the  East.  The  bashaw,  in  obnii. 
enbe  to  these  orders,  sailed  from  the  itol  S<a 
with  a  greater  naval  force  than  ever  the  liikv 
raetans  had  employed  before ;  having  WM 
Janissaries,  and  16,000  other  troops  on  ImrI. 
Yet,  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  Peda- 
guese  ofhcers  and  soldiers,  this  mighty  iiiniiiwil 
was  defeated,  and  their  Ea.M  India  poasoaiaai 
saved  from  the  danger  which  llireateoed  Iha. 
In  Africa  likewise  the  king  of  Fez  was  fedM 
before  the  town  of  Sasi.  For  a  long  time  iniM 
the  safely  of  the  Portuguese  in  Afnca  had  hes 
derived  only  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Moon; 
for  such  was  the  envy  and  jealotisy  which  niftmi 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  never  vaite 
heartily  in  opposing  the  common  CBeiay.  IW 
consequence  was,  that  King  John  began  to  i^ 
prehend  that  the  conquest  of  Uarbaiy  was  iB> 
possible,  and  therefore,  to  limit  his  desim  laAt 
keeping  of  those  fortresses  which  he  bad  ilreid). 
On  tlie  other  hand,  he  exerted  hinifelf  ia  flit 
settlement  of  the  Brasils,  which  be  htou^  OAi 
a  very  good  state,  causing  several  Strang  !«■■•  Id 
be  erected,  and  many  of  the  natives  to  uiafa* 
Christianity.  He  fell,  howerer.  into  a  iadit 
apoplexy,  which  cut  him  off  in  June  \iS7;  ori 
was  succcctled  by  his  grandson  SebaMian  liL 
an  infant  of  three  years  of  age. 

After  the  death  of  John,  the  adminutntaaaw- 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  nueen,  smdaaAv 
to  Sebastian,  who  conducted  berseu  %riih  pm 
prudence  and  address.  The  Moors,  bo««««; 
now  laid  close  siege  to  Masau'  -  the  quia 

regent  sent  such  speedy  stj'  i,   dia^ 

they  brought  80,000  men  into  iuk  tieid,  tfa*  ti- 
dels  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  entenrisa.  it 
last,  finding  that  her  fXipiiUrity  wai*  dedtlk^ 
she  resigned  her  autlionty  into  the  hamla  of 
dinal  Henry,  the  king's  brother.  Br  hi 
prince's  education  was  entrusted  to  vm  , 
who,  by  instilling  false  ideas  of  giMy  Ai 
mind,  paved  the  way  for  the  cotastiofilB  Ali' 
followed.  When  Sebastian  was  grown  ap  m 
man's  estate,  he  panted  to  distinguMi  kiaadif 
against  the  infidek.  He  proposed  an  »xp«iili« 
to  the  East  Indies;  but  the  prime  vutJetUt  U- 
cocova  substituted  Africa  in  its  stoad.  This  v 
pediiioii  the  king  entered  into  in  the  aaN 
romantic  manner.  He  first  sent  over  l>aa  An- 
tonio prior  of  Cralo,  with  a  few  liundrMi  *tiimn 
then  carried  his  principal  courtim  o*?f  on 
him  from  a  hunlingmairh  .th.i  ».u-lt  iroopiaW 
could  collect  on  so  f\\o  and,  wiae  al 

these  were  assembled,  \  ^    ;  •  nt  Vniiim.  la 

hunting  and  slight  excursion.s  ag.; 
wiilioul  doing  any  ihing  of  cnn.^ 
pxpo^ing   bin    |M  rson.     At   ^ 
in    such    trmpr«'"oii«    wp 
jeds  had  Rivcnh'-  •     i.    IIm^^ 

did  nut  diDC'.'ui..,  r.     On  the 
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«nempted  a  new  expediiion  on  account  of 
Maley  Ilamet,  king  of  Fez,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  hif  dominions  by  hh  uncle  Muley 
Moloch,  llamet  havmg  restored  the  fort  of 
Araila,  which  his  father  had  taken  from  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  though  earnestly  and  anxiouiily  dis- 
ded  from  the  measure  by  the  queen  dowager, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  all  hi.i  most  zealous 
fiends.  On  the  24th  of  June  1577,  therefore, 
I  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships 
'  five  galleys  ;  twelve  cannon ;  and  transports 
nd  tenders,  making  in  all  1000  sail.  Mis  troops 
iref«  9000  I'ortuguese  fool,  3000  (.Germans,  700 
Italians  under  Sir  Tliomas  Stukely,  a  brave  Kng- 
Usli  exile  ;  2000  Castilians,  and  300  volunteers, 
Jer  Don  Christopher  de  Tutara.  He  touclied 
Lagoi  Bay,  in  Algarve,  where  he  sprat  four 
Qiys;  and  was  magnilicenlly  enlCTtainiJ  by  tho. 
iuke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  king  ordered 
IXon  Diego  de  Souza  to  follow  him  with  the  rest 
ct  the  army.  They  accordingly  landed  at  Ar- 
lila  on  the  African  coast,  where  the  king  was 
Met  bjr  Muley  Humel,  who  delivered  his  son  as 
•  hostage,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  of  300 
loors.  Here  it  was  resolred  to  reduce  the 
Bvrn  of  Lnrache ;  but  the  king  and  Muley  Ha- 
idiifenng  on  the  question  whether  the  troops 
proceed  by  land  or  sea,  Muley  lef\  him, 
the  king  proceeded  on  the  20th  July  by 
had.  Mean  tmie  Muley  Moloch,  though  ill  of 
a  fever,  came  forward  at  tlie  head  of  60,000 
hone  and  40,000  foot,  and  advanced  with  such 
erily  that  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Portuguese 
ay  on  the  3d  of  August.  On  the  measures 
IT  to  be  adopted  Sebastian  and  his  ally  again 
Rered  ;  but  the  king's  opinion,  to  engage  imme- 
liately,  was  resolved  on.  The  Portuguese  ad- 
nced  with  the  greatest  resolution;  broke  the 
ECral  line  of  the  Moorish  infentry.and  disordered 
■the  second.  Muley  Moloch,  ut>on  this,  exerting 
P'llicn<elf  beyond  his  strength,  fell  from  hi&  horse, 
I<  one  of  bis  guards  carried  him  to  his 
I.  rid  on  leaching  iL     By  this  time  the 

[it •j< u I1II  uavalry  had  wheeled  round  and  attacked 
Idw  (.'brwiians  in  the  rear,  broke  the  Portuguese 
the  right,  and  in  this  interim  Muley  Hamet, 
pIMifie  ■  rivulet,  was  drowned,  'llie  (>«r- 
UM,  Italians,  and  Castilians,  fought  well,  but 
the  Portuguese  acted  indifferently ;  and  the 
whole  anny,  except  about  fifty  men,  were  either 
killnl  or  taken  pnsonen.  The  (ale  of  Sebastian 
b  variously  related.  He  is  said  to  have  had  two 
"  at'irt  killed  under  him  and  mounted  a  third. 
|lts  bravest  officers  fell  in  hi^i  defence,  and  at 
I  lie  was  overpowered  and  killed  by  the  Moors. 
|U*  death  was  long  doubted. 

this  disaster,  the  kingdom   of   Portugal, 

nnkmg  with  the  most  eininriil,   sunk  at 

into  the  lowest  rank  of  the  Kurufican  stat^. 

the  young  nobility  were  cut  off,  or  carried 

>  slavery,  and  the  kingdom  was  rxliaiiMnl  of 

sod  treasure,  so  that  cardinal  Henry,  who 

amod  the  government  aAcr  the  dcitli  of  his 

SebMttan,  found  him««lf  in  a  very  d'u- 

hie  situation.     The  transactions  of   bis 

I  were  not  important ;    but  after  his  di-Aih, 

I.SRO,  a  grrat  ruvoluliun   took   \>Ucr.      The 

•  n  of  Portogil  was  claimed  by  three  difl'iTent 

u]N!titon ;    vii.    tlic    priuce   i>f    Parma,    ilu- 


duchess  of  Rraganza,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  merits  of  llieir 
respective  claims,  the  power  of  Philip  quickly 
decided  the  contest/  liis  schemes  were  focili- 
lated  by  the  treachery  of  the  regents,  who  took 
the  most  scandalous  methods  of  puttins  the 
kingdom  into  his  hands,  so  that,  finding  every 
thing  in  his  favor,  he  commanded  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  invade  Portugal  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men.  In  vain  did  the  people,  perceiving  that 
they  were  betrayed,  exclaim  against  their  go- 
vernors, and  place  on  the  throne  Antonio,  prior 
of  Cralo  Ills  forces  being  inexperienced,  and 
lie  himself  but  a  weak  leader,  he  was  quickly 
defeated  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  forced  to  fly 
from  the  kingdom.  Un  his  flight  tlie  whole 
kin^rdoro  submitted,  together  witli  the  garrisons 
in  Barbary,  ihe  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  of  Drasil,  and  in  the  EUist  Indies.  The 
Madeiras,  however,  except  itie  isle  of  St.  Mirhscl, 
held  out  for  Antonio.  Philip  made  his  entry 
into  Lisbon  as  s<x>ii  as  the  kingdom  was  reduced, 
and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
tlie  people  by  tendering  a  solemn  oath  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  people; 
and  cniraging  that  the  viceroy  or  chief  governor 
should  be  a  native,  unless  the  king  should  give 
that  charge  to  one  of  the  royal  (iunily. 

These  concessions,  however,  did  not  answer 
the  purpose ;  nay,  though  Philip  was  to  the  last 
degree  lavish  of  honors  and  employments,  the 
Portuguese  were  dissatisfied.  The  exiled  princt, 
in  the  mean  time,  still  styled  himself  king  of 
Portugal.  At  first  he  retired  to  Prance,  where 
he  found  so  much  countenance  that  wiili  a  ll«t>t 
of  nearly  sixty  sail,  and  a  body  of  troops,  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  Tercenu ;  but  his 
fleet  was  beaten  by  the  S|mniards ;  and,  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  being  taken,  all  the  officeis 
and  gentlemen  were  beheaded,  and  a  number  of 
the  inferior  ranks  hanged.  Antonio,  notwitli- 
standing,  kept  possession  of  some  places, coined 
money,  and  performed  other  acts  of  trKiil  power; 
but  was  at  length  constrained  to  return  into 
Fnnce.  He  passed  thence  into  Knghiml.  where 
lie  was  well  received  ;  and,  after  king  Philip  liad 
ruined  tlic  naval  jKiwer  of  Portugal,  as  well  as 
Spain,  by  equipping  the  armada,  our  qncvn 
Klizabeth  made  no  difficultv  of  owning  and 
a.ssistiug  Antonio,  and  even  of  sending  Sir  John 
Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  strong  Heft 
and  a  great  army  to  restore  him.  I'pon  ihi^ 
occasion  Antonio  sent  his  son  Don  Chriabiplier, 
a  hostage  to  Muley  Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and 
.Momcx-o,  who  was  to  lend  him  26u,00(>  ducals. 
But  king  Philip  prevented  this  by  surrendering 
Artilla:  and  this  disappointment,  the  unseason- 
able (^iitx'rprise  upon  C.urunnu,  and  Ihe  dispult. 
thai  arose  between  Norns  and  Drake,  rendrred 
that  eiiMvlition  aborti«a.  Antonio  remained 
some  time  in  Ijigland  ;  but  withdrew  oiirv  inurv 
into  I' ranee,  where  he  fell  into  grrat  distress; 
and  at  litiiith  died,  in  thr  aitly-fourlli  ytar  of  his 
age.  Hr  left  several  childmn.  who,  on  nctouiil 
of  liii  Ix'ing  a  knii^ht  of  Malu.  anil  haiingmade 
A  roK  (if  vir;;inity  at  his  rniranrt'  into  tlie  order, 
were'  luukol  ii|>un  as  ille^ilimatr.  He  pn>»rr%«d 
III  llie  U>l  a  grtMi  inlemt  in  Portugal;  and 
dnw    llHtice,   in    tite  rourM*   uf    Ins    life,    ui>- 
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mense  siitii<  nf  mnncy-  In  llie  intenor  llie  I'or- 
tugueae,  |mrlly  itiroiigh  their  love  of  llieir  prince, 
ami  partly  from  tlicir  lialrcd  lo  the  ('ustilians, 
were  continually  in  llip  hopes  that  king  Sebas- 
tian would  re-appear  and  deliver  them ;  and  in 
^tbis  respect  sucli  a  spirit  of  credulity  reigned, 
tthat  it  Wits  said  proverliially,  lliey  would  have 
|ttken  a  negro  for  Sebastian.  This  humor  led 
he  son  of  a  tiler  at  Alcobaza,  who  had  led  a 
profli^te  life,  to  give  himself  out  for  that  prince; 
and  having  associated  himself  with  two  compa- 
nions, one  of  whom  styled  himself  I3on  Christo- 
pher de  Tavoni,  and  the  other  the  bishop  of 
Guarda,  they  began  lo  collect  money,  and  were 
in  a  fair  way  of  creating  much  disturbance, 
when  the  cardinal  archduke  caused  them  to  be 
apprehended.  The  false  Sebastian  was  led  ig- 
nominiously  tlirough  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and 
S€nt  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  the  pretended 
))ishop  was  hanged.  Not  long  aAer,  Gonsalo 
Alvarez,  the  son  of  a  ma.son,  gave  himseir  out 
for  this  same  prince,  and  having  promised  mar- 
riage to  the  daughter  of  I'edro  Alonsa,  a  rich 
yeoman,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Torres  Novas, 
lie  n.ssembled  a  body  of  about  800  men,  and 
some  blood  was  spilt  before  he  was  apprehended  : 
iit  length,  being  proved  to  be  an  impostor,  him- 
vclf,  and  his  intended  father-in-law,  were  hanged 
i  nd  quartered  at  Lisbon.  There  was  another 
I  erson  who  appeared  about  twenty  years  after 
■he  fatal  defeat  of  Sebastian,  at  X'cnice,  who 
<  rented  still  more  trouble.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Sebastian,  and  gave  so  very  distinct  an 
:iccount  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  passed 
I'is  lime  from  the  defeat  of  that  prince,  that,  afler 
lv>enty-eiglit  examinations  before  a  committee  of 
nohlp  and  imi^artial  persons,  they  showed  no 
disposition  lo  declare  him  an  impostor.  The 
nuise  of  this  was  diHused  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  enemies  of  Spain  endeavoured  every- 
where lo  give  it  credit.     The  \'enelian  senate, 

I  o  vever,  refused  to  discuss  the  great  point,  whe- 
h.T  he    was  or  was   not   an   impostor,   unless 

II  ey  were  requpAted  so  to  do  by  some  state  in 
alliance  with  them.  Upon  this  the  prince  of 
I  >ran<;e  sent  Don  Christopher,  the  son  of  the  lale 
Dm  Antonio,  to  make  that  demand ;  and  at  his 
lequesi  an  investigation  was  entered  with  gre.it 
srilemnity :  but  no  decision  followed  ;  only  the 
senile  set  him  at  liberty,  and  ordered  him  to  de- 
part their  dominions  in  three  days.  He  was, 
iifer  various  adventures,  shipped  on  board  a 
gall  7  as  a  slave;  then  carried  to  St.  Lucar, 
wli  re  he  was  some  lime  confinetl ;  thence  he 
w.is  transferred  to  a  castle  in  the  heart  of  Castile, 
and  never  heard  of  more.  Some  persons  were 
evcculcd  at  Lisbon  for  their  endeavov.w  >o  nise 
an  insurrection  in  his  behalf:  but  it  was  thought 
strange  policy  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  make 
this  affair  so  public  without  proofs ;  and  the  at- 
mnpt  to  .silence  this  claim  by  affirming  the  parly 
I"-  bi  a  magician  was  thought  ridiculous  enough. 
Til  .■  administration  of  affairs  in  I'ortugal  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  was  every  way  detrimental 
to  the  nation.  His  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Kngland  impoverished  all  his  European  do- 
Tiinioni ;  but  it  absolutely  exhausted  Portucal. 
To  pacify  the  Porlupueae,  the  king  Iwrrowed 
nioiiey  from  the  robilily  upon  the  rusloms,  and 


llie  branches,  ihus  nifirlgagrJ, 
hereditary ;  so  that  the  merclunt  wa< 
and  the  king  received  nothing.  Thu 
failing,  others  were  fallen  upon,  which 
way  for  diverting  other  brancliei;  for  inai 
ihal  for  the  repair  of  foriilicaliotis,  the  mow; 
being  strictly  levied,  and  the  works  suflitrRi  lo 
decay ;  while,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  spm  of 
eighteen  years,  the  nation  was  visibly  tiiipo«<i>- 
iihed  ;  yet  the  government  of  Philip  was  incom- 
parably better  tlian  that  of  his  successon:  w 
that  his  death  was  regretted  ;  and  the  Portagua* 
at  last  confessed,  that  of  bad  masters  be  m  (!• 
best. 

His  son  Philip,  the  IL  of  Portugal  awl  ibe 
in.  of  Spain,  sat  twenty  years  upon  the  timee 
before  he  made  a  visit  lo  Portugal,  when  ik 
people  incurred  an  enormous  expense  to  reeo** 
him,  and  thus  gave  him  a  false  idea  of  iWit 
wealth.  He  held  an  assembly  of  the  stalo,  ia 
which  his  son  was  sworn  successor.  The  cmo 
of  Philip  IIL  and  IV.  was  a  series  of  bad  at*- 
sures,  and  worse  fortune;  all  their  dominaa 
suffered  greatly ;  Portugal  most  of  all.  Ikg 
loss  of  Ormus  in  the  East,  and  of  Brasil  id  lb* 
West  Indies,  together  with  llie  shipwreck  cf  a 
fleet  sent  to  escort  that  from  Goa,  broa^At 
nation  incredibly  low.  These  are  the  heads  saij 
of  the  transactions  for  forty  years  ;  to  enter  tali 
the  particulars  would  require  to  point  out  A* 
breaches  made  by  the  Spanish  ministen  <■•  tt 
conditions  granted  by  king  Philip;  whicK  xib 
respect  lo  them,  was  the  unalterable  consUOAaa 
of  Portugal  while  subject  to  the  mooan^  td 
Castile;  and  which,  notwithslandiiie.  tin;  « 
often  and  so  flagrantly  violated.  The  pimd 
assembly  of  estates  was  to  be  held  fi<nwiiij. 
yet  Ihey  were  held  only  thrice  in  nxtji  ^OK. 
and  of  these  twice  within  the  fir»l  thrte.  TV 
king  was  to  reside  in  this  realm  aa  often  m4  • 
long  Bi  possible  ;  yet  Philip  I.  w«s  tkan  hi 
once,  Philip  II.  only  four  months,  and  Mf 
III.  never  at  all.  The  council  of  Pott^^ 
which  was  to  be  composed  entirety  of  mtmm 
was  filled  with  Castilians,  as  the  gairtisMM  ila 
were,  though  the  contrary  had  been  ptiMMd. 
and  the  council  finally  reduced  itxtm  An  to 
three,  then  two,  and  at  last  lo  a  $ingte|itfMk. 
By  these,  and  many  other  gnrvanc«s  too  IsImm 
to  mention,  the  detestation  of  th«  Spaabh  ^ 
vernment  became  univer^l;  and  in  I64U  •  •- 
volution  look  place,  in  which  Jotip  ddk*  i/ 
Dragnnza  was  declared  king,  by  the  lillt  of  Mto 
IV. 

This  revolution,  being  effected  ia  accsrJbaet 
with  the  almost  unanimous  foelini^  of  ibt  ItoMia 
was  v-illendcd  with  very  little  eSiuion  sf  bltai: 
neither  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  of  Spa* 
able  to  reinstate  his  authority.  S«Tcnl  aOHito 
indeed  were  made  for  tins  purpose,  the  In 
battle  was  fouglil  in  1644,  between  a  PuHinnW 
army  of  6000  foot  and  1 100  horse,  and  a  SfaaiA 
army  of  nearly  the  same  number,  wbca  tki  bar 
were  entirely  defeated.  Kiny  Joha  carriad  «>  * 
defensive  war  during  the  remainder  of  bM  lik; 
but  aApr  his  death,  m  1 1"  '  :  m  m*  mmwt 

with  great  vigor.      Tln^  the  Sjaa^^ 

did  iiol  expect.      It  i>  •■". iii    (vsy  la  t^ 

ceive  a  kingtloin  left  in  mitre  p«ri)aB>  orov- 
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PstaoMi  than  Portugal  was  at  tbis  time.  Tlie 
young  king  Alonzo  Henry  was  a  child  not  above 
thirteen  year*  of  age,  and  reputed  of  no  very 
sound  constitution  in  body  or  mind  ;  the  regency 
was  Tested   iu  the  queen  dowager,  a  Castilian; 

kthe  nation  w^is  involved  in  a  war,  and  this  re- 
kpcctin,;  the  title   to  the  crown  ;    the  nobility, 
•nme  of  them  secretly  disaffected  to  the  reigning 
family,  and  almost  all  of  them  embarked  in  feuds 
knd   contentions  with   each   otlier,  so  tliat   the 
queen  scarce  knew  whom  to  trust.      She  acted, 
however,   with  ureat  vigor  and  prudence.     By 
roarrymg  her  only  daughter,  the  princess  Catha- 
rine, to  Charles   II.   king  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Bueen  procured  to  Cortugal  the  protection  of  the 
tnglish    fleet,    with    reinforcements    of    some 
9usnnd<  of  horse   and  foot ;   and    at    last,  in 
ll6o.$,  terminated  the  war  by  the  glorious  victory 
"  Mo>iiesclaroti.      This  decisive  action  broke  the 
iwer  of  the  Spaniards,  and  tixed  the  fate  of  the 
itigtlom,  though  nut  of  the  king,   of  Portugal. 
Jontu  was  a  prince  wlio<>e  education  had  been 
glected,  and  who  was  devoted  to  vulgar  an. use- 
nts,  and  whom  the  queen,  fur  these  reasons, 
•ivhed  III  deprive  of  the  crown,  that  she  might 
"ace  it  on  the  head  of  his  younger  brother  Pe- 
er.    To  accomplish  this  pur[)ose  she  attempted 
very  melh  >d  of  slern  authority  and  secret  arti- 
Ilul  the  Portuguese  would  not  consent  to 
»id«  tlie  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  involve 
t^ingdoni  in  all  the  miseries  attending  a  dis- 
siiccesslon.    After  the  death,  however,  of 
lb*  queen  mother,  the  infant  entered  into  cabals 
■inst  the  kini;  of  a  much  more  dangerous  na- 
Jfe.     Alonzo  had  married   the   princess  of  Ne- 
iiotirs  ;  but  that  lady  had  transferred  heralTection 
Peter,  to  whom  she  lent  her  unnatural  assist- 
Alonio  was  compelled  therefore  to  sign  a 
rsignaliun  of  the  kingdom  ;  and    his   brother, 
'cr  governing  a  few  months  without   legal  au- 
nty, wan  in  a  meeting  of  the  states  unani- 
usly  proclaimed  regent.      Soon  aAer  this  ini- 
I  revolution,  the  marriage  of  the  king  and 
I  declared  null  by  the  chapter  of  Lis- 
ff  and  tlie  regent,  by  a  papal  dispensation, 
nd  with  the  consent  of  the  slates,  espoused  the 
korthlrss  woman   who  had  been    his  brother's 
nfe.     Ill-'  );overne<l  under  tlie  appellation  of  re- 
ent  fifleen   yjais;  when,  U[x>n  the  death  of  the 
4ng,   he  mounted   the  throne  by  the    aome  of 
?eler  II. ;  and,  after  a  long  reign  of  gxieM  pru- 
"■encc  and  vigor,  he  died  on  the  9th  December, 
1700.  John  V.  succeeded  his  father  ;  and,  though 
tn»  then   little  more  than  »eveme<.ii  years  of 
(Bctrd  with  such  wisdom  and  resolution,  and 
I  10  sicaiiily  to  the  grand  alliunce  formol 
I  I'laocCBod  S|iaiii,tliat,lhnu;;li  he  Kutfired 
tosses  during  the  w.-ir.  he  obliiiiied  such 
»rm»  of  |H;.ice  at  ('trecht  that  Pnrlui-.il  wm  m 
spects   a   gainer    by  tlK>  treaty.     The  two 
1  of  Spam  and  Portugal  wurc  not,  however, 
nghly  reciuicileil  nil  1737  ;  but    from   thu 
T  they  became  every  day  more  united.     In 

lituation    of  ihinits  a   treaty  "-.'    made  in 

T90  with  the  court  of  Madrnt,  by  which  No»b 
i^oloni.i,  on  the  Plata,  wa»  yielded  lohu  catliolic 
naicsty,  to  the  ^tvAl  resrvt  of  the  PorlU){UK«»,  ax 
■ell  on  account  o(  the  value  of  that  Mtllcmcnt 
I  Ikqf  ajiprchcodcd  tbair  posKition  of 


the  Brasils  would  by  tins  action  lie  rendered 
precarious.  On  the  3tst  of  July,  iJUe  same  year, 
John  V.  worn  out  by  iuhrniilies,  died  in  hissixty- 
tirst  year  and  forty-fourth  oi  his  reign. 

Joseph,  prince  of  the  Bnisils,  succeeded  binit 
to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  his  subjects. 
Amongst  other  new  regulations,  the  |>ower  of  the 
inquisition  suffered  considerable  restriction  ;  tiie 
king  directing  that  none  of  tlieir  sentences  should 
be  put  in  execution  till  reviewed  and  approved 
by  theprn7  council.  But,  as  in  the  reign  of  his 
father  he  had  consented  to  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
he  tati&ed  it  after  Ins  accession.  However,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  years,  the  calamities  of  Por- 
tugal, and  those  of  Lisbon  in  particular,  could 
scarcely  be  paralleled  in  liisto^.  An  eartliquake., 
a  fire,  a  famine,  a  plot  to  assa.s9inatc  their  prince, 
executions  upon  executions,  the  scaffolus  and 
whe«ls  of  torture  reeking  with  the  noblest  blood  ; 
impTisonmunt  after  imprisonment  of  the  greatest 
and  most  distinguishea  personages  ;  the  expul- 
sion of  a  chief  order  of  ecclesiastics  ;  the  inva- 
sion of  the  kingdom  by  a  powerful,  strong,  and 
cxas|>eiated  nation  ;  the  numerous  troops  of  the 
enemy  laying  waste  tlieir  territory,  bnnging  fire 
and  sword  almost  to  the  sates  of  their  capital ; 
the  king  ready  almost  to  fly.  Tlie  Spanish  mi- 
nistry had  already  decreed  the  doom  of  Portu- 
gal, and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  at  the  Escurial 
but  Delenda  est  Carthago.  Carthaginian  or  Jewish 
story  may  afford  a  scene  like  this,  but  for  the 
shortness  of  the  period  not  one  marked  by  more 
important  events.  From  the  result  anticipalcd  by 
Spain,  under  the  hand  of  Providence,  tlie  gene- 
rosity of  Great  Britain  alone  preserved  the  Por- 
tuguese. See  Cheat  BsiTAiiii,  vol.  x.p.  457. 
Joseph  died  in  1777. 

Joseph  dying  without  male  issue,   the  suc- 
ctssioo  devolved  to  Mary  bis  daughter,  the  late 

3ueeD  of  Portugal.  She  was  married  before  he 
leJ,  by  the  pope's  dispensation,  to  his  brother 
prince  Peter.  Joseph,  prince  of  Brasil,  llie  son 
of  this  connexion,  was  married  to  his  youngest 
aunt!  On  tlie  3d  of  March,  1801,  Spain  de- 
clared war  against  Portugal.  On  the  2Ctli  April 
a  counter  proclamation  of  war  was  made  by 
Porliipil.  By  ilii-  r.iK  Imii.  ill,-  Sniiiiiards  li-id 
reduced  l-'lvas,  I  .  Pior  de 

Kosn  Ktireiico',  <  '  ^n.igaimcs 

of  Alentejo.  On  llie  6th  June  peace  was  niado 
by  the  ceMioii  of  the  town  and  province  of  Uli- 
veiiza  to  Spain. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  1808,  the  French,  by  an 
arrangement  made  Willi    '  ■  ril, 

took  possession  of  Put'  ith 

thecourl,  by  the  Hid  tn  m^  iniu^ii  irti.  >.uled 
for    the    Brasils.      Soon  after    Buonaparte   cii- 

'r I  •!  •   ^ 1-  .  fiiiM  and  royal  bmily,  and 

it    Buyonnc.      lie   wiled 
>j     \'.u     I  iu\Mi  nil  lii>    l»r-..l!ier 

Jo.i«p|i.     ■)  ■  in 

Spain  whu  .  bl* 

to  subdue.  Dunns  Itt^f,  1U)S»,  and  181o.  Por- 
tugal was  the  clii'f  »ancof  tiic  military  contest 
between  (treat  Britain  and  Irance.  It  m«UM, 
like  S|Kiin,  ii>  li^ivc  •ufvivnl  iln.  tyranny  of  Buo- 
napitrte,  to' 

riie  »lr|  "I  Ufurji- 

lU'I  moVi'tllVTii^      I    i  'I'll  .,.1  -uri  41IU  nil  lUiOCUitM 
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litvc  been  prepnrini;  for  a  teiixih  of  time.  We 
muy  ifiui  trace  llu-  outline  of  the  mo«t  interesting 
events  in  the  modern  history  of  Portugal :  — 

In  18115  John  VI.  refu.sed  to  return  to  Lisbon, 
whillier  a  squadron  under  Sir  John  Beresford  had 
Iieen  sent  to  convey  him ;  partly,  it  is  said,  be- 
caii.'W  he  was  displeased  at  the  disregard  of  his 
ri|{hls  shown  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  ;  partly 
because  the  unpopularity  of  the  commercial 
trcnty  bad  alienated  him  from  England ;  but 
probably  still  more  because  he  was  influenced  by 
the  visible  growtli  of  a  Brasilian  party  which  now 
aimed  at  independence.  Henceforward,  indeed, 
the  separation  of  I'ortui^l  from  Brasil  manifestly 
approached.  Tlie  Ponueuese  of  Europe  began 
to  despair  of  seciAg  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  at 
Lisbon ;  tlie  regency  tlivre  were  without  strength, 
all  appointments  were  obtained  from  the  distant 
court  of  Kio  Janeiro ;  men  and  money  were 
,  drawn  away  for  ttie  Brasilian  war  on  the  Kio  de 
la  Plata  ;  the  army  left  behind  was  unpaid  ;  in 
fine,  all  the  materials  of  formidable  discontent  were 
heaped  up  in  Portugal,  when  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Die  beginning  of  1820.  Six 
months  elapsed  without  a  spark  having  reached 
I'ortugnl,  when  marshal  Ueresford  went  to  Rio 
[  Janeiro  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  king ; 
but  that  prince  made  no  effort  to  prevent  the 
conflagration,  and  perhaps  no  precaution  would 
then  have  been  effectual.  In  August  1820  the 
garrison  of  Oporto  declared  for  a  revolution ;  and, 
,  being  joined  on  their  march  to  the  capital  by  all 
tthe  troops  on  their  line,  were  received  with  open 
[arms  by  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  ;  and  it  was  de- 
ttermined  to  bestow  on  Portugal  a  still  more  po- 
'  pular  constitution  than  that  of  Spain.  With  what 
prudence  the  measures  of  the  popular  leaders  in 
the  south  of  Europe  were  conceived  or  conduct- 
ed it  is  no  part  of  our  present  business  to  enquire. 
&iany  friends  of  freedom  remonstrated  at  the 
time  against  their  errors.  The  people  of  Portu- 
gal indeed,  unless  guided  by  a  wise  and  vigorous 
government,  were  destined  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  in  any  political  change  made  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  follow  the  course  of  Spain.  Tlie  regency 
of  Lisbon,  by  the  advice  of  a  Portueuese  minis- 
ter, at  once  faithful  to  his  Sovereign,  and  friendly 
to  the  liberty  of  his  country,  made  an  attempt  to 
stem  the  torrent,  by  summoning  an  B.<sembly  of 
the  Cortes.  Tlie  attempt  was  too  late;  but  it 
pointed  to  the  only  means  of  saving  the  mo- 
narchy. The  same  minister,  on  his  arrival  in 
Bmsil,  at  the  end  of  1820,  advised  the  king  to 
send  his  eldest  son  to  Portugal  as  viceroy,  with 
u  constitutional  charter,  in  which  the  legislature 
was  to  be  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  com- 
|)osed  as  in  that  of  1B26.  He  also  recommended 
an  assembly  of  the  most  respectable  Brasilians  at 
Hio  Janeiro  to  organise  their  affairs.  But  a  re- 
volution in  that  capital  soon  precipitated  affairs ; 
nnd  the  (lopular  party,  headed  by  Don  Pedro, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  declared  for  the  constitution 
of  Portugal  and  the  separation  of  Brasil  at  once. 
Tliis,  in  April,  1B21,  drove  the  old  king  to  Eu- 
rope. But  on  the  voyage  he  was  advised  to  stop 
at  the  Azores,  where  he  might  negociate  with 
more  independence  :  but  he  rejected  this  coun- 
kvl ;  and  nn  his  arrival  in  the  Tacus,  on  the  'id 
ol  July  1021,  niilhing  remained  but  a  surrciidi'i 


to  the  people  at  discretioa.  The  revoluiMBaiy 
Cortes  were  as  tenacious  of  the  authc^nty  of  IM 
mother  country  as  the  royal  administniaoo;  tad 
they  accordingly  recalled  tli«  heir  apfatCBl  lo 
Lisbon.  But  the  spirit  of  independeiiM  aiM* 
among  tlie  Brosilians,  who,  escouisged  by  die 
example  of  the  Spanish  Amencans,  presenud  ad- 
dresses to  the  prince  fieseechirtg  bim  not  tu  tKid 
to  the  demands  of  the  Portuguese  asaembiy,  wlto 
desired  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  as  thij  Ind 
made  his  father ;  but,  by  assuming  the  cmwo  at 
Bra.sil,  to  provide  for  his  own  safety^  as  wHI  ai 
for  their  liberty.  In  truth  it  is  crideni  that  Im 
neither  could  have  continued  in  Brasil  wiUuiot 
acceding  to  the  popular  desire,  nor  have  ibcsi  left 
it  without  insurins  ihe  destruction  of  mooanfcy 
in  that  country.  He  acqiiiescetl  therefore  id  ibt 
prayer  of  tliese  petitions ;  the  iiKlependcnoc  d 
Brasil  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  Portuguese  Bo- 
narchy  thus  finally  dismembered. 

In  the  summer  of  1823  the  advance  of  ikc 
French  army  into  Spain  excited  a  revolt  of  Ita 
Portuguese  royalists;  and  now  the  infant  t>» 
Miguel,  the  king's  second  son,  attracted  notice, 
by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  who  de- 
clared against  the  constitution ;  and  the  incoe- 
stanl  soldiery,  equally  ignorant  of  the  object  •( 
their  revolts  against  the  king  or  the  Corlei,  vtM 
easily  induced  to  overthrow  their  own  sli^  woA. 
After  a  short  interval  the  possesson  ot  ■»- 
thority  relapsed  into  the  ancient  and  boi  emr 
of  their  kind ; — that  of  placing  their  aecuii^  ■ 
maintaining  unbounded  power.  A  tesislH>»  to 
the  constitution,  which  grew  u  p  in  tlie  intoavcf 
the  court,  was  fostered  by  for  net;  wi, 

after  a  Struggle  of  some  mo.  .      >eiited  ti 

promulgation  of  a  charter  well  i  (iiniiltwd  bI 
digested. 

In  April  1824  part  of  the  garrisoo  of  UAm 
surrounded  the  king's  palace,  and   hindctal  At 
access  of  his  servants  to  him  ;  some  ot  hit  niiaii 
tcrs  were  imprisoned ;  and  the  diplomatic  bo^, 
including  the  papal  nuncio,  the  Freoch  aMl^B> 
dor,  and  tiie  Russian  as  well  as  Eogliili  miaMB^ 
were  the  only  means  at  last  of  restoring  tim  * 
some  degree  of  liberty,  which  was  hownw  # 
imjierfect  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  Frtndi  mk 
bassudor,  the  king  took  refuge  oa  boaid  aim 
English  ship  of  war  in  the  Tagus,  where  ht  ^t 
at  length  able  to  re-establish  hu  anthahty.  Ow 
the  fiart  in  these  transactions  into  whieb  Om 
Miguel    rushed    it  is  hardly   required 
should  throw  a  veil,  in  imitation  of  his 
who  forgave  these  youthful  faults  as  *  ii 
errors.'     At  last  the  king  itsued  a  {iroci 
on  the  4lh  of  June  1824,  for  restoring  the 
constitution  of  the  Portuguese  wvimi  \\ 
assurances   lliat  an  assembly   of  th«  coitt^  <r 
three  e.»tates  of  the  realm,  shotild   he 
held  with  all  their  legal  rights,   and 
with  the  privilege  of  laying  befote  the  _ 
his  consideration,  the  heads  (or  clwptetf) 
measures  as  they  might  deem  uecesaanr  fiir  ^  ^ 
public  good,  for  the  admitiistnitioii   n  muUct, 
and  for  the  redresi  of  grievances,  whether  peMic 
or  private.     To  that  assembly  was  refaiwd  Ikl 
consideration  of  the  ("       '  le^cn  ^  tmt- 

ceodiiis  corles,  and  '  i  if  ptogmK«i^ 

auiclivMliii^  till-  udtniiii>ii.iiiviTi  of  Ifae  sMM.' 
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Immediately  after  the  counter  rcvoliilton  in 
1823,  John  V  i.  sent  a  missiuii  lo  Rio  Jitntiro, 
re<{uiring   the   submission   of  his   son  nnd  his 
Brazilian  subjects.     But,  nhiitever  might  be  the 
wishes   of   Don   Pedro,   he  had  no   lon^r  the 
power  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of  a  people  who 
Jbad  tasted  independence.    Don  Pedro  could  not 
Itestore  lo  Portugal  her  American  empire  ;  but  he 
Inight  easily  lose  Brasil  in  the  attempt.     A  ne- 
rgociatioo  was  opened  at  London,   in  the  year 
1825,    under    the    mediation    of    Austria    and 
England.    It  was  evident  tliat  no  amicable  issue 
of  such  a  negociation  was  possible,  which  did 
Dot    iDTolve  acquiescence  in  the  separation  of 
(he  two  countries. 
'       A  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  29th  of 
r .August  1825,  by  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  recognising 
the  independence  and  separation  of  Brasil,  ac- 
knowledging the  sovereignty  of  that  country  to 
be  vested  in  Don  Pedro ;  allowing  the  king  of 
Portugal  also  to  assume  the  imperial  title ;  bind- 
ing the  emperor  of  Brasil  to  reject  the  offer  of 
any  Portuguese  colony  to  be  incorporated  with 
hiji  dominions  ;  and  containing  some  other  stipu- 
lations usual  in  treaties  of  peace.    This  treaty 
was  ratified  at  Lisbon,  on  the  5tli  November 
1825,  by  letters  patent,  from  which,  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition,  it  is  necessary  to  extract  two 
clauses,  of^  which  the  decisive  im|>ortance  will 
be  shortly  seen.     '  I  have  ceded  and  transferred 
'  to  my  beloved  son  Don   Pedro  de  Alcantara, 
[heir  and  successor  of  these  kingdoms,  all  my 
over  that  country,  recognising  its  inde- 
!  with  the  title  of  empire.  We  recognise 
1  son,  Don  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  prince  of 
[Pedanl  and  the  Algarres,  as  emperor,  and  hav- 
ing the  exercLoe   of  sovereignty  in  the  whole 
•mpire.' 

On  the  lOlh  of  March,  1826,  John  VI.  died  at 
Lisbon.  On  his  deathbed,  however,  he  made 
provision  for  the  temporary  administration  of 
the  t^vemment.  By  a  royal  decree  of  the  6th 
of  March  he  committed  the  government  to  his 
daughter,  the  Infanta  Donna  Isabella  Maria,  as- 
aided  by  a  council  during  his  illness,  or,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  till  '  the  legitimate  heir  and 
successor  to  the  crown  should  make  other  pro- 
vision in  this  respect.'  The  regency  was  im- 
mediately iiutalleo,  and  universally  obeyed  at 
home,  as  well  as  acknowledged,  without  hesita- 
tion or  delay,  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
The  princess  regent  acted  in  the  name,  and  on 
the  behalf  of  her  brother,  Don  Pedro.  Not  a 
voice  was  raised  in  any  comer  of  Europe  against 
bis  hereditary  right.  It  was  impossible  tliat  the 
■ucceMlOD  of  any  prince  to  a  throne  could  be 
more  quiet  and  undispute<l. 

The  regency,  without  delay,  notifted  the  de- 
mise of  ihe  lute  kiny  to  their  new  sovereign :  and 
here  the  difliculiic^  uf  thai  iirince's  situalinn  l>e- 
gU  to  show  themselves,    lliough  the  treaty  had 


not  weakened  bis  hereditary  right  to  Portugal, 
yet  the  mam  object  of  it  h:i>  io  provide,  not 
only  for  the  independence  of  Brasil,  but  for  ita 
'separation'  from  Portugal,  which  undoubtedly 
imported  a  separation  of  the  crowns.  Possessing 
the  government  of  lirasil,  and  inheriting  that  of 
Portugal,  he  became  bound  by  all  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty  between  the  two  states,  lliougfa  he 
inherited  the  crown  of  Portugal  by  tJie  laws  of 
that  country,  yet  he  was  disable<l  by  treaty  from 
permanently  continuing  to  hold  it  with  that  of 
Brasil.  But  if,  laying  aside  unprofitable  subtle- 
ties, we  consult  only  conscience  and  common 
sense,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  these  rights 
and  duties  are  not  repugnant,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  legal  riglit  is  the  only  means  of 
peforming  the  federal  duty.  The  treaty  did  not 
expressly  determine  which  of  tlie  two  crowns 
Don  Pedro  was  bound  lo  renounce;  it  therefore 
left  him  to  moke  an  option  between  them.  A 
breach  in  the  order  of  succession  became  inevi- 
table, either  in  Portugal  or  Brasil.  Necessity  TO- 
quired  the  deviation.  But  the  same  necessity 
vested  in  Don  Pedro,  as  a  king  and  a  father,  tlie 
power  of  regulating,  in  this  respect,  the  righta  of 
ois  bmily ;  and  the  permanent  policy  of  monar- 
chies required  that  he  should  carry  the  deviation 
no  farther  than  tlie  necessity. 

Don  Miguel  hud  no  right  which  was  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  arrungument  to  be  adopted ; 
and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  two  daughters 
of  John  VI.,  married  and  domicile<l  in  Spain, 
had  lost  their  rights  as  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Neither  the  queen,  nor  indeed  any  other 
person,  had  a  legal  title  to  the  regency,  which  in 
Portugal,  as  in  France  and  England,  was  a  case 
omitted  in  the  constitutional  laws ;  and,  as  no 
Cortes  had  been  assembled  for  a  century,  could 
only  be  provided  for  by  the  king,  who,  of  neces- 
sity, was  the  temporary  lawgiver.  The  only  par- 
ties who  could  be  directly  affected  by  tlie  alloi- 
mcnt  of  the  two  crowns  were  the  chililrrn  of 
Don  Pedro,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  in  her  sixth 
year.  It  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  Don  Pedro 
should  retain  the  powers  of  a  king  of  Portugal, 
until  he  had  employed  them  for  the  quiet  and 
safely  of  both  kingdoms,  as  far  as  these  miuht  be 
endangered  by  the  separation,  lie  held  that 
crown  as  a  trustee  for  the  exe<iition  of  the  treaty, 
and  left  Donna  Maria  in  undisputed  possession. 

The  Infanta  Donna  Maria  de  Glotia,  heiress 
lolhe  Portuguese  throne,  visited  ihe  I'.n.;li»hco'jrt, 
and  tviicwed  tlie  friendly  relationv  of  lier  family 
with  that  court,  while  the  re^iMit,  Don  Miguel, 
boldly  u»uq>e<l  the  throne,  and   ■  'tiie<l 

king  of  Portiiual  in  JB2B.  Tlic  In  ;uel 

was,  howivcr,  soon  chastised,  anil  mi-  uM]i|nf  ex. 
pellcd  from  the  throne  bjr  Don  Ptdt«,  who  came 
ttom  Bruil  l<>  restore  his  daughter  lo  her  do- 
minion*. Ill  1U33,  Don  Miguel  wn» romptHed  lo 
witlulraw  totally  from  t)i«  kingdom  of  Portugal. 


)KTl'LAC'A,  purslane,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nia  order,  and  ilodecandria  claw  of  pUntji ; 
natural  order  thirteenth,  succulents  :  coa.  pen- 
l;i|irt;ilous  :  cAi.  bilid  :  <*r^.  unilocular,  and  cut 
rounil.  There  are  sever.d  »|.i%'ics,  but  the  two 
following  ure  the  most  remurLtlile  .^ 


I  P.  atatconpaeros,  perennial,  or  (hrul^Vv 
cape  punilane,  riacs  with  a  shrubbv  bianchy 
slalk,  al>out  six  inches  high,  witli  nval,  KihUiit*. 
succulent  leaves,  and  the  stalks  terminulol 
by  xmull  clu»lir»  of  nJ  flowers.  Both  ilioa 
plants  arc  of  a  succulent  luture :  tha  (irtt  »  im 
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herbaceous  annual,  for  culinary  uses ;  and  tlie 
second  a  shrubby  perennial,  raised  by  the  cu- 
rious for  variety.  They  are  both  exotics  of  a 
tender  quality,  of  the  temperature  of  greenhouse 
or  stove  plants.  The  common  culinary  purslane 
is  raised  annually  fVom  seed  for  summer  use,  and 
is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  summer  salads,  but 
improper  for  winter  on  account  of  its  cold  moist 
aatnre.  The  plant,  being  tender,  must  be  raised 
eithci  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  a  warm  border ;  in 
which  last  it  will  not  succeed  before  April  or 
May.  The  shrubby  sort  must  be  kept  in  tite 
hot-house,  in  pots  of  a  dry  soil. 

3.  P.  coleracea,  annual  or  common  culinary 
purslane,  rises  with  herbaceous,  low,  succulent, 
branchy  stalks,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  garnished 
with  wedge-shaped,  thick,  succulent  leaves,  and 
small  close-setting  flowers.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties ;  one  with  deep  green  leaves,  the  other 
with  yellow  leaves;  both  of  which  rise  from  the 
same  seed. 

PORTUMNA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Galway  and  province  of  Connaugbt, 
seventy-four  miles  from  Dublin.  The  castle  of 
Portumna,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  is 
at  this  place,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  au  an- 
cient castle.  There  is  also  a  garrison  for  a  troop 
of  horse  and  two  companies  of  foot.  The  town 
IS  sealed  near  the  river  2>liannon,  where  it  fells 
into  Jxiugh  Derg.  The  Cistercian  monks  had  a 
chapel  here:  the  walls  are  still  nearly  entire; 
and  the  ancient  choir  is  now  the  parish  church. 
PORTUMNLS.  See  Meucerta. 
PORUS,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  god  of 
)>lenty,  worshipped  at  Rome,  lie  was  the  son 
of  Metis,  the  goddess  of  prudence. 

PoRus,  an  Indian  monarch,  who  opposed 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  was  defeated  by  him. 
^V  hen  brought  before  the  Macedonian  he  was 
asked  '  how  he  wished  to  be  treated  V — '  Like  a 
king,'  replied  Poms;  and  accordingly  Alexan- 
der not  only  restored  all  his  dominions,  but  gave 
him  several  additional  territories;  in  consequence 
of  which  Porus  continued  his  most  faithful  ally 
till  his  death.  Porus  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  uncommon  stature  and  strength. 

POR'WIGLE,  n.  «.  A  tadpole  or  young 
frog  not  yet  fully  shaped. 

'I'hat  black  and  round  substance  beean  to  grow 
oval,  after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  ue  tail  to  be 
liiscemible,  and  at  last  to  become  that  which  the 
ancieats  called  gyrinus,  we  a  pmvigk  or  tadpole. 
Bmmw'i  Vulgar  hnouT$. 
POSE',  V.  a.}      Sax.  sepose.     An  old  word 
Pu'sEii,  R.  >.  5  signifying  heaviness  or  stupe- 
faction.— Skinner.    To  puzzle ;  gravel ;  put  to  a 
stand  or  stop  :  one  that  asks  posing  questions. 

She  in  the  presence  of  others  pined  him  and  sifted 
lum,  theieby  to  try  whether  he  were  iuUced  the  very 
duke  of  York  or  no.  Bacon. 

He  that  q'iestioneth  much,  shall  learn  much  ;  but 
let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit 
for  a  /MMfc.  Id, 

Learning  was  poud,  philosophy  was  set, 
Sopliiiturs.  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.  Herbert. 

How  Ood's  eternal  u)n  should  be  man's  brother, 
/'..M-(A  the  proudest  intcllertual  power.        Crathaw. 

'J'lie  only  ivinaioing  question  to  me  I  confess  is  a  , 
I'  •^ttitj  «>ne.  Hummond. 

.\.i  an  evidence  of  human  iufiimitics,  1  bhall  give 


instances  of  our  intellectual  bltodoess,  not  that  I  de- 
sign to  poie  them  with  those  cominoo  enigmas  tt 
mi^netism.  CkiinUt. 

Particularly  in  learning  of  languages,  there  is  leai: 
occasion  for  ponng  of  children,  /.oeh  ok  EdmtatM, 
It  leaves  no  reader  at  a  loss. 

Or  pmd,  whoever  reads  ; 
No  commentator's  tedioua  gloss. 

Nor  even  index  needs.  Cvwftr. 

POSEN,  Gbano  Duchy  of,  a  province  of 
Prussia,  comprising  that  part  of  Polan<^  which 
was  restored  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  new  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Silesia 
and  Brandenburgh,  and  is  of  an  oblong  fbra, 
with  a  long  projection,  to  the  soath-eaR.  It 
contains  about  V2,000  square  miles.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  governments  of  Posen  and  Btom- 
berg,  and  ia  included  in  the  same  military  di- 
vision as  Silesia.  Population  amounts  to 
1,164,000. 

The  soil,  like  that  of  Poland,  generally  is 
light ;  in  some  places  there  are  traclu  of  heath ; 
in  others  marshes ;  but  very  few  parti  are  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  or  even  of  yielding  a 
considerable  return.  It  is  watered  by  ibe  Neu, 
the  VVartha,  the  Obra,  the  Brabe  ;  and  the  caaai 
of  Brombeiv,  which  makes  the  influence  of  the 
vicinity  of  Germany  to  be  here  sensibly  felt : 
and  the  duchy  of  Posen  is  much  less  backwanl 
than  the  country  to  the  east.  In  the  towns  tlie 
number  of  Germans  b  considerable ;  and  variass 
foreign  colonists  have  settled  here  at  difiema 
times.  When  the  intolerance  of  the  Auitriao 
government  compelled  a  great  number  of  Pro- 
testants to  emigrate  from  Silesia,  this  counti}-, 
from  its  vicinity,  afforded  the  manu&ctnrcrs  a 
retreat,  and  they  introduced  here  their  capital 
and  industry.  Ever  since  1792  the  Prussian 
government  has  made  efforts  to  attract  foreigoen 
here,  granting  them  several  substantial  immuni- 
ties; and  tt)e  manufectures  of  woollen,  lineo, 
leather,  and  other  articles  continue  to  be  veil 
kept  up.  The  exports  consist  of  these,  com, 
cattle,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  and  the  smaller  arti- 
cles of  wax,  honey,  hogs'  bristles,  feathers,  &c 

PosEM,  Government  of,  is  the  name  of  use 
of  the  two  governments  into  which  the  grand 
duchy  is  divided.  It  comprehends  the  south 
and  south-west  parts  of  the  province,  with  an 
area  of  6900  square  miles,  and  546,000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  divided  into  the  following  cir- 
cles:— 


Posen, 
Obemik, 

Meseritz, 

Bomst, 

Fraustadt, 


Kosten, 

Kraben, 

Szrem, 

Szroda, 


Krotoszyn, 
I'eisem, 
Adelnau, 
Schildberg 


Posen,  or  Posnan,  the  capital  of  Pnissu. 
Poland,  and  a  bishop's  see,  stands  at  the  ran- 
fluence  of  the  Prosina  and  Wartha.  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  antiquity,  having  been  ooct 
the  capital  of  Poland.  The  bishopric,  the  earlief* 
in  Poland,  was  founded  in  the  tenth  centui> ; 
and,  when  the  liao>eatic  confederacy  was  fnnnr  i. 
Poiien became oiicof  its ineml>ers.  It  anpearith'' 
several  fiinilies  from  Knclaiid  and  Scotland 
sctlloil  hero  HI  a  remote  date,  and  part  of  the 
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inHnlii^inti  still  cljim  tlieir  descent  from  tlicm. 
I'vwcn  i»  ••jrrrjuiiili'd  with  a  mound  and  ditch, 
and  built  wiili  tetjulanty.  Its  public  edifices 
are  an  old  catlicdral  and  council-house,  guard- 
house, and  the  building  that  was  the  Jesuits' 
P  college.  Here  also  is  a  theatre,  a  theological 
wminary,  gymnasium,  and  a  school  for  mid- 
wifery. The  manufactures,  which  are  on  a  small 
scale,  are  of  linen,  leather,  and  watches ;  also 
fire  arms.  The  sale  and  purchase  of  goods  is 
chiefly  managed  by  Jews.    The  chief  articles  of 

It  ipoit  are  com,  wool,  and  timber :  the  last  being 
«eat  by  water  as  for  as  Stettin.     At  midsummer, 
Che  great  (air  of  Hosen  is  attendad  by  the  land- 
holders of  all   tlie  adjacent  country.     As  to  re- 
ligion, the  majority  are  Catholics,  but  the  Pro- 
testants and  Jews  are  in  con.iiderable  numbers ; 
and  the  Utter  occupy  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
town,  although  the   inhabitants  ate  not  above 
30,000. 
The  situation  of  Posen  exposes  it  to  inunda- 
tioos ;  and  its  two  suburbs  are  situated  among 
marshes.  This  town  suffered  in  the  war  between 
Sweden  and  Poland,  between  the  years  1708  and 
1711,  both  from  lire  and  pestilence.  It  fell  under 
I'rxusia   in   1772.     In    1803    the  whole  of  the 
Jews' quarter  was  burned  down.     In  1806,  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  it  was  entered  by  the  French, 
i       and  afterwards  added  by  Duonaparte  to  the  duchy 
^■of  Warsaw  ;  but  in  1815  was  restored  to  Prussia. 
^F  144  miles  east  of  Berlin,  and  166  west  of  War- 
'      «aw. 

rOSIDONIUS,  an    ancient  philosopher  of 

ipamra,  who  lived  at  Rhodes,  and   afterwards 

rame  to  Rome,  where  he  cultivated  the  friend- 

•hip  of  Cicero  and  Pompey.     He  attempted   to 

ne-«ure  the  circumference  of  the  earth;  he  nc- 

Icvunted  for  the  tides  from   the  motion    nf  the 

llDooii ;  and  lif  cakubted  llie  height  of  the  at- 

Imosphere  to  be  -100  stadia. 

POSITED,  ttJj.   -\      Lai.  jKnitus.      I'lared  ; 
Posi'tiow,  B.».       ^deposited;    rangrd:    po- 
Posi'iiuKAi.,  (u/;.  )silion    is   stale   of   being 
placed;    site;   situation;  principle  laid  down: 
^itiotuil,  respecting  position. 
Of  any  ofTence  or  no  thciein  commiticd  against 
VCod.  with  what  coDscieoce  c«n  y«  arrute  us,  wbeo 
lyour  own  potKioiu  are,  that  the  things  we  otiMrve 
^■iMiald  every  one  of  them  be  dearer  ualo  us  than  lea 
1  livn  '  H,'<At. 

Ima  hiving  stood  lone  in  a  window,  being  hence 
,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  wiier. 
I  il  msy  hi««  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind 
'  imfuK-tudf  till  it  atlaio  the  fonnor  pmtum,  n'lHltm. 
Hki  \\\r:  jirinciple  that  wis  on  work  these  organs 
b  aothinK  else  but  the  modification  of  mailer,  or  the 
al  moiiiin  thereof  thus  or  thus  jxmud  or  di>- 
,  i>  nuist  appueotly  false.  Halt. 

fftllarious  illation  is  to  coodude   fruin  the  jn>. 
I  of  the  ADlecedenl  ddIo  Um  fmilion  of  the  rnn- 
cat,  or  ^  icmotion  of  the  coniequeiil  to  the 
I  of  iIm  aaucedeou  llmvnf. 

\  Ibivm  of  catapali*  or  >pui,:e  plucked  upwards 
'  dcwnwardf ,  ntrfnrminu  llieif  operations  by  purKe 
r  venit.  a*  ola  wives  ttill  do  prucb,  is  a  stiaoge 
■I,  atcfibiag  uoto  plants  pm«/wim(  optratioas. 
li.    V^lfir  Krrturt, 
Tbey  are  the  hamiitit  regions  fn  fruiit.by  the  «s- 
"■ac«  of  xnl.  tht  pmilim  of  ■Mranlains.  and  the 
cy  of  streaint.  TrmpU. 

I  W    M  MM  ill,  and  we  have  diftorcnl  ptos- 
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peels  of  ib<  iamc  thing,  according  lo  our  difrtreot 
positimu  to  il,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  try  wbetbte 
another  may  not  have  notions  that  escaped  him. 

By  varying  the  pnHioH  of  my  eye,  and  moving  it 
neuer  to  or  farther  from  the  direct  beam  of  the  tuo'a 
light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  reflected  light  constantly 
varied  apoD  the  speculum  as  it  did  upon  my  eye. 

Sevton's  Optics, 
Xet  not  the  proof  of  any  pni'ivni  depend  on  tha 
ponriow  that  follow,  but  alwayi  on  those  which  go 
before.  Ifaflj. 

POSTTIVE,  adj.  -j  Fr.  potUif;  Lat.  p..- 
Pos'iTivEiy,  arfe.  f  strut.  Ileal;  absolute; 
Pos'iTivESESS,  U.S.  1  direct ;  capable of  being 
PosiTiv'iTY.  ./affirmed;    not  negative 

or  implied ;  dogmatic ;  settled  ;  enactive  :  posi- 
tively follows  these  senses:  positiveoess ana  po- 
sitivity  mean  actualness ;  reality ;  perempton- 
ness ;  confidence. 

Although  no  laws  bill  fmilit*  be  mutable,  yet  all 
are  cot  mutable  which  be  jhnitivf  ;  /Mwiim  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according  as  the 
matter  itself  is,  concerning  whkh  they  were  made. 

Mvoirr. 
It  is  well  and  truly  said  in  schools,  in  sin  theie  is 
nothing  potilii* ;  but  it  is  a  want  of  thai  which  uui;hl 
lo  be,  or  subsist,  partly  in   the  naluie  of  man.  and 
partly  in  the  actions  of  nature.  fVriiii. 

Give  me  some  biealli,  some  little  piuse, 
Befote  1  pondWv  speak  in  this.  Shikrpftrt. 

The  power  or  blossom  is  a  pmiire  rood,  althoiigli 
the  remove  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  miit,  be  a  com- 
parative good.  Atom. 
Tbe  good  or  evil,  which  is  removed,  may  be  «- 
leeoscd  good  or  evil  comparatively,  sod  not  potitivtlf 
or  simply.  ftonm. 
Laws  are  bul  jioniine ;  love's  powt?r.  we  ux, 
U  nature's  sanction,  ud  iter  first  deiirec 

I>T\tlni. 
It  was  absolutely  certain  that  this  part  «.ia  /••ui- 
liixlfi  yours,  and  could  not  possibly  be  written   by 
anv  other.  Id, 

whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be  roosidcred  at 
one  thing,  is  pnariw :  and  so  not  only  timpic  ideas 
and  tubstaoces,  but  modes  also  arc  )>o>iiiiv  beings, 
though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  ara  my 
often  relative  one  lo  another.  I«Ar. 

The  fMititmru  of  tins  of  commission  lie*  both  in 
the  habitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  eiccuicd  act  loo ; 
whereas  the  jHMiiiimna  o(  sins  of  omission  is  in  the 
habitude  of  the  will  only.  Sorhi. 

I  svoald  ask  a  man,  that  has  but  once  read  the  bible, 
whether  tbe  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  does  not 
funtttflf  require  humility  and  meekness  to  all  men. 

Sftrat, 

I  am  ioinelimes  doubting,  when  1  might  be  fn- 
lUm,  and  somctimas  confidant  out  of  reason. 

The  law  is  called  patilfM,  which  is  not  rnbied, 
imprinted,  or  infused,  into  the  heart  of  nan,  by 
nature  or  grace  ,  but  is  imposed  by  an  ealeraal  ana- 
date  <if  a  lawgivar,  baviog  aalbonty  lo  comoMad, 

NVta. 

Tikis  pmaiiiluiiijw  ia  of  two  toru;  tbe  one  a 
Da^iMenalBcaa  in  natters  of  opinion,  the  other  a 
ftmnmnttt  in  rrlatinc  Btaitna  of  (act ;  in  Ihe  one 
we  impose  upon  men  t  uadanUadiagt,  in  tbe  other 
on  their  faith.  O—mmmil  ^tht  T<n,gm. 

II  is  JipeiaiMa  that  aay  wcmiix  duralioa 
should  b«  actaall;  aad  fmikmti  infhiila,  or  ha»« 
infinite  soonaaioaa  already  gone  and  past. 

flnillfy. 
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Some  pontke  pcraistine  fops  we  know. 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  to  -, 
But  yoa,  with  pleasure,  own  your  errora  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critick  on  the  last.    Pope. 
Not  to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  such  a  law, 
which  has  no  view  besides  the  general  good,  unless 
another  law  shall  at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no 
other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one 
party  alone ;  what  is   this  but  to  claim  a  podth-e 
voice,  as  well  as  a  negative  1  ^>^'- 

Courage  and  poniivity  are  never  more  necessary 
than  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  it  is  good  to  join 
some  argument  with  them  of  real  and  convincing 
force,  and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too.  WatU. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  way. 
The  poiilice  pronounce  without  dismay  ; 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pnde.      Caliper. 

Positive  Electricity.    See  Electricity. 

POS'lTURE,».f.  Lot.  potitura.  The  man- 
ner in  which  any  thing  is  placed. 

Supposing  the  pctiture  of  the  party's  hand  who 
did  throw  the  dice,  and  supposing  all  other  things, 
which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  cast,  to 
be  the  very  same  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but  in 
this  case  the  cast  is  necessary.  BnxwJiaU. 

POSTIET,  «.«.  Fr.  baitinet.  Skinner.  A 
little  basin ;  a  porringer ;  a  skillet 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  and  also  whether  it  yield  no 
soiliness  more  than  silver ;  and  again,  whether  it 
will  endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which  belongeth  to 
chaffing-dishes,  ponett,  and  such  other  silver  vessels. 

Bacon. 

POS'SE,  n.f.  lat-poue.  An  armed  power. 
From  posse  comitatOs,  the  power  of  the  shires. 
A  low  word. 

The  pent  comitates,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him.         Bacon. 

As  if  the  passion  that  rules,  were  the  sheriff  of 
the  place,  and  came  off  with  all  the  poue,  the  under- 
ttanding  is  seized.  Locke. 

Posse  Comitatus,  in  law,  signifies  the  power 
of  the  county,  or  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all 
'Jie  knights,  gentlemen,  yeomea,  laborers,  ser- 
vants, apprentices,  &c.,  and  all  others  within  the 
county  that  are  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  except 
women,  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  such  as  are 
decrepit  and  infirm.  This  posse  comitatus  was 
to  be  raised  where  a  riot  is  committed,  a  pos- 
session kept  upon  a  forcible  entry,  or  any  force 
of  rescue  used  contrary  to  the  kind's  writ,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  justice ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  sheriflls  to  assist  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &c.,  and  to 
raise  the  posse  comitatus,  or  to  charge  any  num- 
ber of  men  for  that  purpose. 


Fr.  potteder ; 
Lat.  jwitetsor.  To 
own;  enjoy;  oc- 
cupy ;  have  power 
over,  or  disposal 
of:  hence  to  de- 


POSSESS',  V.  a. 
PussEss'ioN,  n.  s.  &  V.  a. 

POSSESS'IONER,  fl.  <■ 
POSSESS'IVE,  a<^. 
POSSESS'ORY, 
POSSESS'OB,  n.  >. 

liver  over;  give  possession,  or  command  of 
(taking  of  or  witk);  affect  by  inward  or  con- 
cealed power:  possession  is  ownership;  pro- 
perty ;  the  state  of  having  in  one's  own  hands, 
power,  or  use ;  effect  of  t^ing  possessed,  as  the 
madness  caused  by  an  unclean  spirit :  as  an  ob- 
solete verb  active,  to  invest  with  property :  pos- 
tessioacr  and  possessor  arc  both  obsolete  words 


for  master;  owner;  proprietor:  possessive  and 
possessory,  having  possession. 

And  whanne  the  younge  man  had  herde  thcss 
wonlis  he  wente  away  sorowful  for  he  haddc  maay 
pottCMtmu.  WicUf.  Mall.  xiz. 

He  shall  inherit  her,  and  bis  generation  shall  boU 
her  inpotteuion.  Ecctui.  iv.  16. 

They  were  people,  whom  having  been  of  old  fne- 
men  and  patummsT$,  the  liacedemonians  had  oxi- 
quered.  Siimty. 

She  will  not  let  icstnictiana  enter 
Where  folly  now  jwnsuet. 

Shak$peuTt.  CgmMini 
Record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  ul  he  diea  fommad. 
Unto  his  son.  M.  Jbrafeaitf  «f  Vmm 

This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  i^l. 
May  be  pouitiedi  wiA  soma  store  of  cnMms. 


He's  fMWit  xritk  greatnw. 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  piid* 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath.  IL 

Let  not  your  can  despise  my  tongoe. 

Which  shall  pwKn  them  witk  the  Iwavieat  sooad 

That  ever  yet  they  heard.  U. 

The  English  marched  towards  tlse  river  £ake.  ■■- 

tending  to  paaat  a  hill  called  Under-Eike. 

Hsnnrri. 
Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hnndiMf  iwii 

tlh  and  poue$sumeth.  Ctnm. 

Inspired  within,  and  yet  jntscsseif  withont. 

CUmttlmmd. 
This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  Us 

will ;  for  he  should  be  the  true  poaeaory  lord  ikuwf. 

tfMrf. 

Seem  I  to  thoe  sufficiently  ptatemd 
Of  happiness  or  not,  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity !  Jfiiton's  Pandix  int. 

What  futy,  O  son. 
Potttaet  thee,  to  bend  that  mortal  dait 
Against  thy  father's  headi  U. 

In  potMsiun  such,  not  only  of  right, 
I  call  you.  Jfibn. 

Thoa  piofbnndest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  poaeacr.  U. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast ; 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  ] 


I  hope  to  postex  chymists  and  coTpaacnlariaas  f 
the  advantages  to  each  party,  by  confederacy  betwaea 
them.  Aapiti 

A  considerable  difierenoe  liea  between  the  hsaoar 
of  men  for  natural  and  acquired  exceUendea  aai  A- 
vine  graces,  that  those  having  more  of  hoBoa  latait 
in  them,  the  honour  doth  more  directly  ledoaad  M 
the  poueuoT  of  them.  StiUii^)Sie(. 

Do  nothing  to  lose  the  best  pa—miam  tt  b^,  tfcst 
of  honour  and  truth.  Ttm^. 

Whole  houses,  nf  their  whole  deures  peant. 
Are  often  ruined  at  their  own  request.         Vrfin. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  to  poaea  m  tf  *  ytA 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  these  craving  appetites'. 

A  man  has  no  right  over  another's  life,  by  bis  titf- 
inga  property  in  land  and  pouetihnt.  Lmit. 

This  pouestet  us  of  the  most  valuable  blfssiof  'f 
human  life,  friendship.     Goitrrtnttnt  cf  the  Timtyi. 

We  potteuei  ouneives  of  the  kingdom  of  Nafbi, 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  ana  the  avenue  of  Franc*  ii 
Italy.  Ai^tw. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  /wnm.  oni  ■nio.J 
vith  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  inr 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some  landahle  ea^ 

U 


po! 

Ka^Mitd  will)  lh«  RriMlesI  perfections  of  nature, 
i  of  ill  lUe  jjviintnge-t  ul  vxlvinal  cundi- 
un  couKl  not  hnd  happiovu.  Vrwr> 

Tmth  the  interest  of  thoM,  who  tliireted  after  the 
uixis  of  the  clergy.  In  reprt;«ent  the  p^^^tuwr*  in 
d«  vile  rnlort  i«  they  could.       Aturbury't  Sermont, 
Willi  the  nj^  of  all  their  race  pottrn, 
Stung  to  the  soul,  the  biothen  start  from  T«st. 

Popr. 
I  think  that  the  man  is  pimtmrd.  Swift. 

Thiok  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and  apo*- 
IUm,  wint*,  and  martyrs,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in 
J  lit*  presence  of  Uod,  and  see  tbemaelves  foutuon  of 
LflUriul  Kloiy.  Lav. 

I'OSSESSIO  FiiATRiis  in  law,  is  where  a 
nan  h:is  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  one  venter  or 
life,  and  a  son  by  another  venter,  and  die^ ;  if 
he  lirit  son  enter,  lake  possession,  and  die 
rithout  issue,  the  daughter  sliall  have  the  land 
heir  to  her  brother ;  but  if  the  eldest  son  die 
>ithout  issue,  not  having  made  an  actual  entry 
I  aod  seisin,  the  younger  brother  by  the  second 
wife,  as  heir  to  the  father,  shall  enjoy  the  estate, 
»nd  not  the  sisier. 

I'o^iEssios  U*Y,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of 

tlu*  island  of  Georgia,  observed  by  captain  Cook 

^hi  177.^,     The  head  of  it,  he  says,  although  it 

then  the  summer   season,  as  well   as    the 

on  each   side,  was    terminated  by  high 

ndicular  ice-cliff's.     The  inner  i>nrts  of  the 

»iinlry   were  not  less  savage   and  forbidding. 

iild  rocks  raised  their  lofty  summits  to  the 

and  tlie  valleys  lay  clothed  with  ever- 

J  mow.     l-ong.  iV  18'  W.,  lat.  .'54''  5'  S. 

Pow-E-Mio*    B*v,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of  .Ma- 

ellan.    The  point  lies  in  long.  69°  39'  W.,  lat. 

is'  W  S. ;  and  a  reef  of  rocks  rui«  off  from  it 

^or  about  a  mile.     The  soundings  are  irregular, 

bat  the  anchorase  is  good. 

PtaasMiOK  tsLAKn,  an  island  in  the  South 

FPlKific,  near  the  north  point  of  New   Holland, 

1  where  captain  Cook  hoisted  the  Knglish  colors, 

[•nd  took  nossetiion  of  all  the  east  or  north-east 

Icoasl  of  New  Holland,  %ith  all  bays,  harbours, 

j  ri*en,  and  islands,  situated  on  it,  in  the  name 

|.«f  the   king   of  Great    Britain.     Twenty   miles 

I  north  of  York  Cape.     Long.  218°  21"  W.,  lat. 

lOP  33*  S. 

l'(M^LSsio!i,  PoiXT,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
I  of  North  America,  and  east  of  Cook's  inlet ;  so 
.called  becauHe  here  .Mr.  Kins,  lieutenant  to  cap- 
Cook,  took  possession  of  the  river  and 
■Dlry  in  the  name  of  (ieorge  III.  of  Kng- 
1,00  the  10th  of  June,  1778.  The  natives 
similar  to  those  of  Trince  William's 

jTbtHMlow,  in  English  law,  is  either  actual, 
^  a  penon  actually  enters  into  lands  or 
rimemenii  descended  or  conveyed  to  him ;  or 
(•wlierv  lands  are  descended  to  a  perM>n,  and  he 
IIm*  not  yet  entered  into  them.  A  long  [losses- 
[Mion  is  much  favored  by  the  law  as  an  argument 
»f  right,  even  though  no  deed  ean  be  shown,  and 
is  mure  legarded  ikin  an  ancient  der<l  without 
II  If  he  that  IS  out  of  possession  of 
:  an  action,  he  mu-ot  prove  an  unde- 
iji.iiiiu  iitle  to  It;  and  when  a  pemon  would 
I  recover  iiiy  thing  of  another,  it  Is  not  sufficient 
r  destroy  the  title  of  the  perwm  in  po»M-«sion 
•ttlMiul   Iki  can   provv    that    his   own    right    is 
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br>ttcr  than  his.  To  m:ike  possession  lawful 
upon  an  entry,  the  former  jwssessor  and  his 
servants  are  to  \k  removed  from  off  the  preiiii.tes 
entered  on :  but  a  jierson  by  lease  and  rclea^  is 
in  pouewion  without  making  any  entry  upon  tb* 
lands. 

Possessive,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to 
nouns,  which  denotes  the  enjoyment  or  posse*- 
sion  of  any  thing,  eilber  in  particular  or  in 
common;  as  meus,  mine;  tuus,  thine. 

P()'.SSF,T,  n.  «.  Lat.  /kir-o.  Milk  rurll.-d 
with  wine  or  any  acid. 

We'll  have  a  pvurl  at  the  Utter  ecd  of  t  tca-coil 
fire.  ShuhtpmiiT, 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  connes  through 
'I'lic  oalaral  gate*  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 
And.  with  a  suddeo  vigour,  it  doth  fio^vi 
And  curd,  like  eager droppinrs  in'o  niiU, 
1°he  thin  and  wholesome  blood.      Jd.  HmmUi. 

In  cime  the  bridemaids  with  the  foff. 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spile.  Svrlling 

A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure  ; 
(Ir  sick,  a  pepper  jwuet  was  ber  cure.  Drydcn. 
The  cure  of  the  stone  consists  in  vomiting  wiih 
fumri  drink,  in  which  althea  root*  are  Iwiled. 

rimtr. 
Increase  the  milk  wbco  it  is  dirainisbed  by  the  lo« 
great  use  of  6esh  meats,  by  gruct*  ai.d  pmtti  drink. 

Ar^iihni,t. 
I   allowed  him  medicated  broths,  ;<<i>k(  lU-,  unii 
pearl  julep.  IKw'*- on**  Si«:,Tfy, 

I'OSSFA'IN  (Anthony.),  a  Jesuit,  b«m  at 
Mantua,  in  1533.  He  was  employed  by  Gr«> 
gory  XIII.  in  emb8s.«ies  to  Poland,  Sweslen,  and 
Germany;  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  on 
theology.    He  died  at  Ferrara,  io  1611. 

POS'SIBLE,  adj.   f     Fr.  puuitlc  ,  Ijit.  pimi- 

FossiBiL'iTY,  n.i.  ^6<yii.     Practicable;  liar- 

Pos'siBLT,  adv.       J  ing  the  power  to  be  or  to 

be  done  ;    not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  ihingt : 

the  noun  substantive  and  adverb  corresponding. 

With  men  this  is  impossible,   lint  with  God  all 

things  are  pMuUr.  MaltAfV,  xi<    26. 

All  things  are  potsiUr  to  him  that  belioveth. 

There  is  no  let,  but  tlial  a*  often  a*  those  books 
are  nad,  and  need  so  retjuiicth,  the  stilc  of  ihair 
differences  may  expressly  be  mentiooed  to  bar  evM 
all  fHHtHiiitit  uf  error.  Haohgr, 

W  ithin  the  compass  of  which  laws,  we  do  Dot  only 
comprehend  whatsoever  may  be  easily  known  to  be- 
long to  the  duty  of  all  men  ;  but  even  whatsoever 
may  nouihtii  be  tnown  to  be  of  that  miality.         Id. 

Admit  all  these  imposilbilities  and  great  absurdi- 
ties to  be  peuiUt  and  convenient.  \l'>yilg'Jt, 

Brother,  speak  with  /xui/h'kim. 
And  do  not  break  into  lliew  woeful  eitrrmes. 

MnAipMK*. 

When  we  have,  for  the  proof  of  any  thing,  loaie 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  evukiuv,  and  in  this  case  it 
is  not  the  suggeslion  of  »  niere  juiuikililii  that  ihe 
thing  may  be  otherwise,  that  ought  to  be  any  suOi- 
cient  cause  of  doubling.  "  tUmi. 

He  must  nut  nay  wiihin  doors,  for  feat  the  ho'i«e 
should  fall  up<iu  luni,  for  thai  is  pmihlt  nm  mutt 
he  go  out,  lesl  the  urst  m«n  that  meets  kim  should 
kill  kim,  for  that  i»  also  pamUt.  U. 

PamiU)!  he  night  he  foand  in  tlie  haodi  of  iht 
earl  of  £*Ki.  bat  he  would  b*  dead  first. 

Firm  we  sabui*!.  but  prntiUi  to  s«cr<e.      Mum. 
Can  w<  fmtiUf  his  love  dcMrt  '  M. 
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A  bare  poaiWitg  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be,  is 
BO  juit  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or  not. 

TUIottm. 

It  will  scarce  seem  pouibU,  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  men's  minds  in  words  of  uncer- 
tain signification.  Loekt. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imitabi- 
lity,  so  are  the  pouibUitiet  of  being.  Norrit. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  while 
be  yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  aiid  only 
in  ihe  number  of  pwiiWitiei ;  and  consequently  could 
have  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  Christ's  amction. 

Simth. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  sove- 
reign, who  might  fomitf  have  been  a  good  one,  had 
be  been  invested  with  an  authority  circumscribed  by 
law.  AlUitm. 

Example  not  only  teaches  us  our  duty,  but  con- 
vinces us  of  the  poiMibty  of  our  imitation. 

Rogtn. 

POSSIDONIUS,  a  philosopher  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  flourished  after  Eratosthenes,  and 
before  Ptolemy.  He  is  by  some  confounded 
with  Possidonius  of  Apamea. 

POSSO  (Andrew),  an  eminent  painter  of 
landscapes,  history,  and  portraits,  born  at  Trent 
in  1642.  His  paintings  are  very  beautiful.  He 
was  also  an  author,  and  wrote  some  excellent 
tracts  on  perspective. 

POST,  e.  a.  Fr.  potle,  poller  ;  lUl  posto  ; 
Lat.  potitui,  pottis.  Situation ;  station ;  place : 
seat;  office;  employment;  military  station;  a 
piece  of  timber  erected :  to  place ;  station ;  fix ; 
register  (as  in  a  book  of  accounts) ;  delay ;  to 
fix  opprobriously  on  posts,  or  in  a  conspicuous 
■ituation. 

The  blood  they  shall  strike  on  the  two  side  pottt 
and  upper  pofi  of  the  home.  Smdut  zii.  7. 

I  have  not  stopt  mine  eats  to  their  demands. 
Nor  po^idoS  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  t 

Shahipean. 

Fir-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars  being,  by  a  kind 
of  natural  rigour,  inflexible  downwards,  are  thereby 
fittest  for  potli  or  pillars.         Wottm't  Architeclun. 

Many  gentlemen,  for  their  integrity  in  their  votes, 
were,  by  fo$tmg  their  names,  exposed  to  the  popular 
calumny  and  fury.  King  CkarUi. 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  behold  things  proceeding 
orderly ;  to  see  every  person  quietly  resting  in  his 
fnt,  or  moving  evenly  in  his  rank.  Barrow. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborned  before, 
Stood  ready  ported  at  the  postern  door.        Ihryim. 
See  bdbre  the  gate  what  stalking  ^host. 

Commands  the  guard,    what  sentries  keep  the 
port.  Id. 

Every  man  has  his  pott  assigned  to  him,  and  in 
that  station  he  is  well,  if  he  can  but  think  himself 
so.  L'Ennngi. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  en- 
quiry into  any  sciences,  puts  himseli  on  that  side, 
and  potti  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not  quit 
till  he  be  beaten  out.  Locla. 

The  waters  rose  every  where  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  which  new  pott,  when  they  had  once 
seised  on,  they  could  never  quit  Btmtet. 

When  a  man  is  poiud  in  the  station  of  a  minister, 
he  is  sure,  beside  the  natural  fatigue  of  it,  to  incur 
the  envy  of  some,  and  the  displeasure  of  others, 

Adduim'i  FnekMer. 
As  I  watched  the  gates. 
Lodged  on  my  fwil,  a  herald  is  arrived 
From  Cesar's  caiup.  Id.  Calo, 


Without  letters  a  man  can  never  be  qnaliied  bi 
any  considerable  pMt  in  the  camp  ;  (or  conrageaad 
corporal  force,  unless  joined  with  conduct,  the  osol 
effects  of  contemplation,  are  no  mote  fit  to  ""-tttH 
than  a  tempest.  Caibr. 

You  have  not  petted  your  books  these  tea  years , 
bow  should  a  man  keep  his  aAin  even  at  this  rate  > 

ArkttkmL 
On  pain  of  being  patted  to  your  sorrow. 

Fail  not,  at  four,  to  me.  Gnmmlk. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 

His  pott  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  al  Isuie, 

Shall  (eel  sharp  vengeance.  Papt. 

Many  thousands  there  are  who  detemiae  Ike  jas- 
tice  or  madness  of  national  administrations,  whoai 
neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  sack  a  ptf  <f 
judgment.  WtUi. 

Port  is  equivocal ;  it  is  a  piece  of  timber,  at  a 
swift  messenger.  Jd,  U^i. 

Post,  n.  t.  &  ti.  n.~\      Fr.  poite ;  ItaL  pmU. 

Post'age,  it.s.  A  carrier  or  mesecaigB; 

PosTBor,  one    who    Iraveb   wiik 

Post'haste.  >speed  ;  quick  manner  of 

Posi'born,  travelling:  to  travel  spee- 

Posi'OFFicE,  dily  or  hastily :  posap 

Post'borses,  J  is  money  paid  for  cob- 

Teying  letters  :  postboy,  a  bo^  that  rides  pott; 

a  posthom  announces  the  arriTal  of  letters  by  a 

public  post,  and  the  post-office  receire  and  di«rt- 

bute  them :  post-horses  are  those  used  in  to- 

veiling  post. 

Ha  lay  under  a  tree,  while  his  aemnts  were  (ci- 
ting (resh  potthorut  for  him.  fWsqf 

'J'he  Turkish  messenger  presently  took  horse  ahick 
was  there  in  readiness  for  him,  ud  jmnirf  tonidi 
Constantinople  with  as  much  speed  as  be  coaU. 

A'Mfia 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines, 
Receiving  them  by  such  a  worthless  pet. 


I  brought  my  master  news  of  JnUet's  death. 
And  then  in  pott  he  came  from  Hantoa 
To  this  same  monument.         Id.  Romme  tad  JtUe. 
I  petted  day  and  night  to  meet  yon.  Suhfmn. 

Poti  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  hndMod, 
Shew  him  this  letter.  Id.  Kiag  Im. 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand, 
Poitm  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  to  go  abouL  Id.  JkML 

This  is 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  had 
Of  this  paethata  and  romage  in  the  land. 


He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  most  not  dit. 
Till  George  be  packed  with  poithtnt  op  to  bancs 

I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mis.  .tnalVfi. 
and  'tis  a  potlmaateT't  boy.  U. 

Themistocles  made  Xerxes  part  apace  oal  ■ 
Greece,  by  giving  out  that  the  Giedaas  bad  a  >w- 
pose  to  breu  bis  bridge  of  ships  athwart  the  Hal*- 
pont.  Jben'i  tmm- 

A  cripple  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footnaa.  at  • 
pett  out  of  the  way.  JBct  Jaaua»'i  UttMwv. 

Espying  the  French  ambassador  with  the  Uaf '• 
coach  attending  him,  made  them  balk  the  bata 
road  and  teach  poithaUbuye  to  leap  hedges. 

WtUK 

In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  fO  ■ 
carry  that  farther  which  is  brought  onto  then  bt  itt 
other.  AHti- 

This  man  tells  us,  that  the  world  »aas  •>• 
though  not  in  pmlAute.        HaketciU  am  Prttidrm 
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T\itn  ihis,  llirn   thtl  man's  aid,  ihcy  crave,   im- 
plure  , 

_       Pml  hen  for  hclp.ieek  there  their  followen.  Dmiul. 
^^^  ThouMDils  at  bis  bidding  speed, 

^^m  And  pux  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest. 

^H  JUiltm. 

^H       He  who  rides  ptvl  through   an  unknown  country, 
^Vcaanot  distinguish  the  situation  of  places.  Drifden. 

Fifty  pounds  for  the  pottagt  of  a  letter  ;  to  send 
11       br  tin  Church  is  the  dearest  road  in  Christendom. 

^H      No  wonder  that  pastorals  are  fallen  into  dises- 
^^teera  i  I  tee  the  reader  already  uneasy  at  this  part  of 

\  ifipl,  conniing  the  pagei.  *oA  patiitg  to  the  jiuncis. 
^^  WaUh. 

^K      This  nnios  came  thither  in  the  shape  of  a  pott- 
^B'tagr,  ana  cried  out  that  .Mons  was  relieved.     Tatlcr. 
^B      Without  this  letter,  a.«he  believes  that  happy  re- 
^H  voiution  had  never  been  effected,  be  prays  to  oe  made 
^ByaMaiMtCT  general.  .Sprciulor. 

^B^  Tkis  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
^^Ra  mna  liew  patliug  fatal  hours  is  hurled 
^V  FraaB  wealth,  from  power,  from  love,  and  from  the 
^p  world.  Prior. 

^^       U  yon  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the  ^lorl- 

a^^he  will  think  me  of  no  consequence  ;  for  I  have  no 

correspondent  but  you.  Gay  to  Swift. 

I  tend  vou  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  dulness, 

which  1  iKould  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common 

Mr  ••  ^"p- 

^V      If  you  are  lent  to  the  poiloffiet  with  a  letter,  put 
r        it  isi  eaiefuliy.  Suiji. 

Ai  officer  at  the  pathoiut  in  London  places  every 
bttel  he  l&kea  in,  in  the  bos  belonging  to  the  proper 
ami.  Waiit. 

By  the  conespoiidence  which  his  place  in  lh«  t-il- 
~      facilitated,    he  procured  countr)-    newspapers 
I  lold  their  intelligence  to  a  journalist  in  Lonoon, 
■inca  a  week.  J^Aimvii. 

■t  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
Hm  wretch  to  nought'but  his  ambition  true. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
"ntp—t-Konu  of  all  Kurope,  lays  her  waste. 

Coirper. 

Posr,  in  military   affairs,  any  place   where 

fwUicn  are   stationed.     Thus  the  detachments 

ablislied  in  front  of  the  army  are  termed  the 

[out-posts ;  the  stations  on  the  wingx  of  the  army 

|kre  said  (o  be  the  posts  of  honor,  as  being  the 

eonspicuous  and  most  exposed.     But  in 

opUBtions  of  a  camiiai^i,  a  post  properly 

RtnM  My  spot  of  i^ound  capable  of  lodging 

or  any  situation,  whether  fortified  or 

rbere  a  body  of  men  may  make  a  stand 

the  enemy  to  advantage.    The  use 

is  chiefly  felt  in  a  defensive  war  against 

invading  enemy;  as  by  carrying  oo  a  war 

|K>tM  in  a  country  where  this  cm  be  done  to 

,  the  most  formidable  army  may  be  so 

nd  reduced  that  all  its  enterprises  may 

icndered  abortive.     Indeed,  in  modem  times, 

I  battles  have  become  much  more  rare  than 

eriy,    nuncruvring    and   securing  of  posts 

Dg  considere<l  as  the  most  essential  objects  in 

!  oooduct  of  a  campaign.     In  the  choice  uf  a 

,  ihf  general  rules  to  be  attendetl  to  are,  that 

convenient  for  sending  out  parties  lo  re- 

nlre,  surprise,  or  intercept  the  enemy  ;  that 

sible  it  have  some  natural  defence,  as  a 

i,  a  river,  or  a  morass,  in   front  or  Hunk,  or 

Icassl  llal  it  be  difficult  of  acce»,  and  sutcep- 

!  of  speedy  fortification ;  thai  it  be  so  situate 


as  to  preserve  a  communication  with  ilic  maic 
army,  and  have  covered  places  in  tlie  rear  lo 
favor  a  retreat ;  tdat  it  command  a  view  of  all 
the  approaches  to  it,  so  that  the  enemy  cannot 
advance  unpctceived  and  rest  concealed,  while 
the  detachment  stationed  in  the  post  aie  forced 
to  remain  under  arms ;  thai  it  be  not  commanded 
by  any  neighbouring  heights ;  and  that  it  be 
proportioned  in  extent  to  the  number  of  m?n 
who  are  to  occupy  and  defend  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  fUl  these  advantages  will  often 
be  found  united ;  but  tliose  posts  ought  to  be 
selected  which  offer  the  greatest  number  of  them. 

FosT  UfricE.  This  important  office  for  the 
conveyance  of  letters  through  the  kingdom,  as 
well  from  foreign  parts  as  from  place  lo  place 
within  Great  Bntain,  was  attempted  to  be  erected 
by  the  parliament  in  1643 ;  an  office  was  erected 
first  in  1657,  and  after  the  restoration  establislied 
by  Stat.  13  Car.  II.  c.  35.  See  Blackstoae  I 
Comro.  321. 

The  rates  of  letters  have  been  from  time  to 
time  altered,  and  some  furtl)er  regulations  added 
by  stats.  9  Ann.  c.  10;  6  Creo.  I.e.  21  ;  26(>eo. 

II.  c.  13;  SGeo.  III.  c.  25;  7  Geo.  111.  c. 60; 
28  Geo.  III.  c.  9;  39  Geo  III.  c.  76  ;  41  Geo. 

III.  (U.  K.)  c.  7 ;  43  Geo.  III.  c.  81  and  101 : 

45  Ceo.  III.  c.  II  ;  46  Geo.  111.  c.  73  and  94; 
48  Geo.  111.  c.  116;  55  Geo.  111.  c.  87,  and 
penalties  are  imposed  in  order  to  confine  ttie 
carriage  of  letters  to  the  public  office  only  ;  ex-  • 
cepi  m  some  few  cases.  Kates  of  postage  in 
postage  in  Ireland,  are  regulated  by  54 Geo.  III. 
c.  119;  55  Geo.  III.  c.  103.  See  also  43  Geo. 
111.  c.  38,  and  Irish  act  33,  24  Geo.  III.  c.  17. 

The  privilege  of  letters  commg  free  of  post- 
age to  and  from  members  of  parliament  was 
claimed  by  the  house  of  commons  in  1660,  but 
dropped  on  a  private  assurance  that  it  should  be 
allowed.  A  wattant  accordingly  tised  to  be 
issued  lo  the  postniaster-geDeral  to  allow  the 
same ;  till  at  leosth  it  was  expressly  confirmed 
by  Stat.  4  Geo.  III.  c.  34 ;  which,  and  suts. 
24  Geo.  HI.  Stat.  3,  c.  37;  35  Geo.  III.  c.  53, 
add  many  new  regulations  ;  rendered  necessary 
by  the  great  abuses  crept  into  the  practice  of 
franking.  This  privilege  of  franking  is  still  fiir- 
tber  regulated  by  sut.  42  Geo.  III.  c.  63;  and 

46  Geo.  111.  c.  61  ;  and  is  by  several  acts  ex- 
tended  to  public  offices  and  boards  in  particular 
goremmeot  departments. 

Our  post  office  originally  partook  of  the  spv- 
like  character  of  the  present  French  establish- 
ment of  this  name.  Tlie  preamble  of  the  ordi- 
nance, made  in  1657,  states  that  the  establishing 
one  general  (lost-oifice,  besides  the  benefit  to  com- 
merce, and  the  convenience  of  conveying  public 
dispatches,  '  will  l>e  the  best  means  lo  discover 
and  prevent  many  dangerous  and  wicked  designs 
against  the  commonwealth  :'  and,  Mraag*  lo  Mjr, 
the  policy  of  liaving  the  cortespoodcnee  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  mspeclioa  of  goTerameot  it 
still  continued  ;  for  by  a  wamnl  (irom  one  et 
the  principal  secretaria  of  state,  Ittten  may  bo 
detained  and  openol.  I  Comm.  323,  edit,  1793, 
n.  W.  But  by  stat.  9  Ann.  c.  10,  sect  40,  if 
any  person  shall,  without  such  authonty,  wilfully 
detain  or  open  any  Irtti-r  or  packet  delivered  to 
the  post-ofnce,  be  shall  forfeit  £20,  and  b«  in- 
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capable  of  iiiture  emplovtnent  in  the  post-office. 
— it  has  been  decided  that  no  person  is  subject 
to  this  penalty  but  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  post-office,  5  Term  Hep.  101.  But  seestat. 
35  Geo.  III.  c.  62,  and  17  Geo.  III.  stat.  2,  c. 
53,  enabling  the  postmaster  general  to  open  and 
return  letters  to  toreiga  parts  in  consequence  of 
certain  political  emergencies. 

By  7  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  enforced  by  42  Geo.  III. 
c.  81,  persons  employed  in  the  post-office  se- 
creting any  letters  containing  securities  for 
money,  &g.,  are  punished  as  felons  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy ;  as  are  also  persons  procuring 
such  offence.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  a  felony 
within  7  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  sect  1,  for  a  person 
employed  in  the  post-office,  to  steal  out  of  a 
letter  entrusted  to  his  care  a  draft  on  a  London 
banker,  purporting  to  be  drawn  in  London,  but 
actually  drawn  about  ten  miles  from  London,  on 
unstamped  paper.  It  seems  also  that  vect.  2  of 
the  same  act  does  not  apply  to  persons  employed 
in  the  post-office ;  and  that  such  a  person,  there- 
fore, who  steals  a  letter  out  of  the  post-office,  is 
not  guilty  of  fekmy  under  that  act  3  Bos  and 
Pull.  311. 

No  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  post- 
master-general, for  the  loss  of  bills  or  articles  sent 
in  letters  by  the  post  1  Ld.  Raym.  646;  1  Com. 
Kep.  100.  Many  attempts  were  formerly  made  by 
postmasters  in  country  towns  to  charge  id.  and 
'td.  a  letter  on  delivery,  at  the  houses  in  the 
town,  above  the  parliamentary  rates ;  under  the 

{tretence  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  carry  the 
etters  out  of  the  office  gratis.  But  it  was  re- 
peatedly decided  that  suQh  a  demand  is  illegal, 
and  that  they  are  bound  to  deliver  the  letters  to 
the  inhabitants,  within  the  usual  and  established 
limits  of  the  town,  without  any  addition  to  the 
rate  of  postage.  Yet,  by  46  Geo.  III.  c.  92, 
letters  may  he  conveyed  to  and  from  places, 
not  being  post-towns,  and  charged  with  extra 
prices. 

We  have  noticed  the  new  building  of  this  name 
under  the  article  London. 

POSTDILU'VIAN,  adj.  Lat  pott  after,  and 
dittnium,  a  flood.    Posterior  to  the  flood. 

The  antediluvians  lived  ■  thousand  years  ;  and  as 
for  the  age  of  the  pottdibmant  for  some  centuries, 
the  annals  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  China,  agree 
with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history.  Grew. 

Take  a  view  of  the  pmlditvman  state  of  this  our 
globe,  how  it  hath  stood  for  these  hut  four  thoasand 
years.  Woodward. 

POSTEL  (William),  a  learned  Rhemish  en- 
thusiast, was  bom  in  Normandy  in  1510,  and  in 
his  youth  supported  himself  at  the  college  of 
St  Barbe,  as  the  servant  of  the  other  students. 
Francis  I.  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  east  to 
collect  MSS.,  which  commission  he  discharged 
with  credit,  and  was  appointed  on  his  return 
professor  of  mathematics  and  languages.  After 
this  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
France.  He  died  in  a  monastery  in  1581.  Pos- 
tel  pretended  to  have  died,  and  risen  again  with 
the  soul  of  Adam  ;  and  called  himself  Postellus 
restitutus ;  he  also  maintained  that,  women  shall 
have,  the  dominion  over  men;  and  that  his 
doctrines  were  revealed  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ. 


POSTE'RlOR,l«i>•.^     F 

Postebior'itv 


l,adj.\ 

,  B.  ..  f /. 


nw*tnev;  Lai 

■o«i«nor.       MappeDiOf; 

Poste'riors,  n. t.pl.  i  after ,  piTtcru  »A~-;  M. 

Posteb'i-it,  J   lowing;     uocKwaid: 

hence,  in  the  noun-substantive  plural,  the  back. 

ward  part  of  the  body :  posterity,  descendant : 

those  who  come  after  us. 

It  was  said. 
It  sboald  not  tUuid  ia  thy  ftmUritif  ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  father 
Of  many  kmgs.  SkaAapaon.  Jfsdcil. 

Where  the  anterior  body  giveth  way,  at  btt  m 
the  pofteriar  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  aoiae,  be  tkt 
motion  never  so  great  Bmm. 

PoUtritg  inromied  by  thee  might  kiM>W. 


There  most  be  a  votteriif  in  time  of  every  cam 
poanded  body,  to  uieae  more  simple  bodies  ont  a 
which  it  is  constituted.  Holt. 

Although  the  condition  of  sex  and  jtatlerirntt  d 
creation  might  extenaate  the  error  of  a  wotnan,  jiM 
it  was  intxcusable  in  the  man.  ~ 


No  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied  b) 
the  explanatory  articles  poiUrior  to  the  report 

AdJimm. 
Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  paatcrii*,  iM 
spoken  of  through  all  future  ages.  SmtmhUfi. 

They  were  fallible,  they  were  men  ;  bat  if  pi^- 
'itji,  fallible  as  they,  grew  bold  and  daring,  wksn 
the  other  would  have  trembled,  let  them  look  to  it 

WaurUni. 
And  now  had  fame's  pM(«rtm-  trumpet  blowa. 
And  all  the  nations  summoned.  Ptft. 

To  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed. 
Heaven  gives  poiMrily  t'  avenge  the  deed.    U. 
To  raise  one  hundred  and   ten  thousand  po«a^ 
is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  to  squecxe  oat  miai 
from  the  foiterion  of  a  dead  as*.  Smift. 

Hesud  was  potleritr  to  Homer.  Bntmt. 

This  orderly  disposition  of  things  incladet  tW 
ideas  of  prior,  pnl4ni)r,  and  simnltaoeons.     Wmitt. 

POSTERN,  n.  ».  Fr.  pilenie  ;  Belg.  jm- 
tcme  ;  Lat  potttea.    A  small  gate ;  a  little  door. 

Ere  dawning  light 
Discovered  bad  the  world  to  heavan  wide. 

He  by  a  privy  fatten  took  his  flight. 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  be  mote  be  t^ftd. 

Go  on,  good  Eglamoar, 
Out  at  the  pcttem  by  the  abbey  wall. 


Great  Britain  hath  had  by  his  majesty  a  i 
addition ;  the  pottgm,  by  which  we  were  sa 
entered  and  surprised,  is  now  made  up.       Salmgk. 

These  issued  into  the  base  coart  threagh  a  privy 
pottem,  and  sharply  visited  the  aiaailantt  with  kai- 
herds.  Hmfmmd. 

By  broken  byways  did  I  inward  pass. 

And  in  that  window  mid*  a  pattern  wide. 

To  what  purpose  are  thoce  strait  and  ca|ittal  iaki- 
bitions  of  the  return  of  onr  factions  fugitives  into  this 
kingdom,  if,  while  the  wicked  ia  shut  upon  thra, 
that  they  should  riot  come  to  us,  the  ymliiu  be  ofn 
to  us,  that  we  may  go  to  them.  Bp.  Bmtl. 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborned  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  potiem  door.         Drwdem. 

If  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  caBny 
them  from  without  to  the  audience  in  the  braia.  \m 
so  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  fnortioos,  tWy 
have  no  fxoOm  to  he  admitted  by,  no  other  wat\  ■• 
bring  themselves  into  view,  JLa-te 
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A  private  ffiem  opciu  to  my  gardena, 
Tlirough  which  the  licauteons  cjpliw  might  raiKiTe. 

Horn. 
Thought,  busy  thought !  too  busy  for  my  peace  ! 
Thro'  the  cUrk  ftottrm  of  time  long  elapaetl. 
Led  wfUy,  by  the  stillneu  of  the  nijht.         Youny. 
A  l'o!>TERN,  in  fortiAcation,  is  usually  made 
in  the  an);lc  of  the  flank  of  a  bastion,  or  in  that 
of  llie  curtain,  or  r>ear  the  orillon,  deM^ending 
Into  the  ditch  ;  whereby  the  garrison  can  march 
■in  and  out,  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  either  to 
elieve  the  worlu,  or  to  make  private  sallies.  Sec. 
~he  word  is  also  used  in  general  for  any  private 
'  back  door. 

POSTEXISTENCE,  n.  $.      Post  and  exist- 
ce.     Future  existence. 

A*  SiiDooides  hu  exposed  the  ticious  part  of  wo- 
MD  from  the  doclrioc  ol  pre-e>i.otcnce,  some  of  the 
Ilkacient  philosopben  have  satiriud  the  viciou.t  part  of 
the  humao  tpcciei,  from  a  ootion  of  the  soul's  jutt- 
CTHMnc*.  AMiitn, 

POSrUUMOUS,  adj.  Fr.po.Mumf;  Lat. 
pottkiUHta.  Done,  had,  or  published,  af^cr  one's 
detth. 

In  our  present  miserable  aad  undivided  condition, 

I  bow  just  soever  i  man's  pretensions   may  be  to  a 

rvtl  ur  liUnieless  leputalion,  he  mnst,  with  regard 

>  hit  jwiAnmoui  character,  Lontent  himself  with  such 

I  roniiderution  as  induced  the  famous  Sir  Francis 

llacun,  after  having  bequeatbe<l  his  soul  to  God,  and 

*ltis  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to  foreign 

naiioas.  Adduim. 

I'fWnCK,  uW;'.     \jsA.  jn>»lina.     Backward. 
The  poiiirk  snd  baclLwird  position  of  the  feminine 
ails  in  quadrupeds  can  hardly  admit  the  substitu- 
Bon  nf  maiculine  generation.  Brawn*. 

PUSTII.,  V.  a.     Fr.  jMttiUt;  Lat.  potlella^a 
(loss.    Toglnss;  illustrate  with  marginal  notes. 
I  have  vrfu  a  bouk  of  account  of    Einuson's,  that 
rii  >■'>   hand  almost  to  ever;  leal  by  way  of 

I  was  in  some  places  piulitUil  in  the  mar- 
iM  wiiti  iiiv  kiuK's  tiand.  Baeim, 

Hence  vou  fantastic  fmitiltm  in  sung. 
My  t*x(  defeats  your  art,  ties  nature's  tongue. 

tttattiand. 
It  hath  been  obnervcd  by  many  holy  writan,  ootn* 
nly  delivered  by  poiiiUm  and  conuncnUtora. 

JlrwiM, 
P()STn,If>N,  n.  I.     Vt.  po.tilhm.     One  who 
(tiidcs  the  6rst  pair  of  a  set  of  horses ;  one  who 
uiales  any  post-horses. 

Let  the  itotiilioH  nature  mouut,  and  let 
Tbe  coachman  art  be  seL  CturU^. 

A  yovo}  batchelor  of  arts  came  to  town  rccom- 
'  1  to  a  chaplain's  place  ;  but,  none  being  n- 
,  modestly  accepted  of  that  of  a  patiliim. 

Taller. 

Ptyrtinv.,  or  Tksvellinc  by  Po«t,  a  parti- 

ubr  mode  of  travelling.     A  person  is  said  to 

avel  post,  when,  in  place  of  going  on  during 

whole  journey  in  the  same  vehicle  and  with 

'  aame  hones,  be  stops  at  different  stages  to 

nvidr   fresh  hoftcs,  tor  the   sake   of  greater 

aT«nienceaiid  expedition  ;  and  when  therefore 

kes  a  carriage  exiircssly  for  himself  instead 

'goinn  by  any  regular  coach.     In  tracing  the 

rigin  of  posts,  it  has  lieen  alteady  remarked, 

.  the  more  ancient  establishments  of  this  kind 

I  fully  as  much  for  travelling  stations  as  the 

yance  of  letters.     I'he  relays  of  liorso  pro- 

iUcd  at  thioc  public  ttiUion*  (or  the  mcsm^ai 


of  the  prince  were  occasionally,  by  special 
license,  allowed  to  be  used  by  otiier  travellers 
who  had  sufficient  interest  at  court.  Fre<]uent 
demands  of  this  natun.-  would  suggest  tlie  expe- 
dient of  having  in  rvadioess  supplies  of  fresh 
hor&es  and  carriai:es  over  and  above  wliai  the 
public  service  required,  to  be  hired  out  to  other 
travellers  on  payment  of  an  adequate  price.  W'c 
find,  therefore,  that  in  former  tiroes  the  post- 
masters alone  were  accustomed  to  let  out  horses 
for  riding  post,  tlic  rates  of  which  were  lixe<l  in 
1.548  by  a  statute  of  F!,dward  \'l.  at  one  penny 
per  mile.  In  the  statute  re-establishing  the 
post-oliice  in  1660  it  is  caacted  that  none  but 
tlie  post-master,  his  deputies,  or  assigns,  shall 
furnish  poit-horses  for  travellers;  with  a  pro- 
viso, however,  that,  if  he  has  them  not  ready  in 
half  an  hour  after  being  demanded,  the  traveller 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  provide  himself  elsewhere. 
The  tame  prohibition  is  contained  in  the  act 
establishing  the  Scotch  posl-othce  in  1 69.'>,  as 
well  as  in  the  subsequent  act  of  queen  Anne, 
erectingthe  general  office  for  the  united  kingdom. 
It  is  doubtUil,  however,  whether  it  ever  was 
strictly  enforced.  By  an  explanatory  act  of  26 
Geo.  II.  the  prohibition  is  confined  to  post 
horses  only,  and  every  person  declared  to  be 
at  liberty  to  furnish  carriages  and  horses  to 
them  of  every  kind  for  travellers.  Tlie  increase 
of  commerce,  and  necessity  for  a  speedy  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, have  brought  stage-coaches  into  such  ge- 
neral use  that  posting  is  «elilom  resorted  to. 
The  rate  of  posting  now  stands  from  U.  in  li. 
3d.  per  mile,  according  as  ihe  «--.L'>on  ha.i  been 
favorable  to  the  pro<luction  of  fodder. 

POSTLETllWA^T  (.Malachy),  an  cminonl 
English  lexicographer.  He  published  The  I'ni- 
versal  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce;  an 
extensive  and  comprehensive  work,  in  2  vols, 
large  folio,  London,  dedicated  to  Sir  Siqihen 
Theodore  Jansseii,  Hart.  It  went  Oirough  »p- 
icr.il  editions,     lie  died  in  1767. 

POSTLIM'INOl'S,  adj.  iM.  foitUiminium. 
Done  or  contnvcd  subsequently. 

The  reason  why  nien  are  ui  vliort  and  weak  in 
oni/^rr.tn..  ,^_  UvauM  mosi  lliio^s  fall  out  to  tlicm 
.  jnd  come  not  inl"  any  coniuliance  wilt 
I    '  ii(x'i\ed  ends,  but   are   forced  to  coinpl) 

tul>M'>|Ucuily,  and  to  strike  in  with  thinK*  aa  Ihiy 
fall  out.  by  i>4tllim)tvm  aflcr-appliralinoi  nf  thviu 
to  tbeii  parposet.  &mlli. 

POSTMEKID'IAN,  adj.  Lat  foitmtridia- 
niu.     In  the  afternoon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  ioeaovcilieiice  of  f«t- 
leriJtan  sleep.  Baeaa't  ffsldrai  tfiatoiy. 

POSTPONE',  P.  a.  Vt. po$tp(Mtr :  lat.  ^mif- 
ptmo.  Tu  put  off;  to  delay ;  set  in  value  below 
another  power  or  thing. 

You  would  fxntptnu  me  to  another  leign. 

Til.  when  yuu  are  cunteni  lu  be  unjaM.   Orfitn. 

All  other  cuosideraiiont  should  nve  way,  and  be 
pnljMKtd  to  this.  Imh  em  Bimmtim. 

I  be  luust  ui0in|  imiiiimiat  it  laflcrtd  to  ft' 
p<m*  the  one  thing  ascttaary.  Aftv*. 

POSTSCRI  IT,  «.  J.  LaLpoaaai  iriptwm. 
Tlie  iHiragruph  added  to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

One.  wlien  kr  wmlc  t  lalMt.stotild  put  that  whirh 
was  RH  at  matai.al  in  th«  fi tariff*.  A«n>», 
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t  thinL  h«  prefers  the  pablic  good  to  his  private 
npinioD  ;  and  therefore  it  willing  his  proposals 
■bould  with  fieedom  be  examined;  thas  I  under- 
stand his  jxvUcript.  Loeke, 

The  following  letter  I  shall  give  my  reader  at 
length,  without  either  preface  or  poiUcT^t. 

AMuam. 

Yonr  saying  that  I  ought  to  have  writ  a  postieripl 
to  Gay's,  makes  me  not  content  to  write  less  than  a 
whole  letter.  Pope. 

POSTULATE,  V.  a.  &  «.  «.-v     Fr.  pottukr  ; 

Postcla'tion,  n.  t.  f  Lat.  poittJo.  To 

PoSTOLATOltT,  o^.  I  assume  without 

Postula'tuk,  n.  t.  Jproof;  a  postu- 

late is  an  unproved  assumption  :  postujation,  the 
act  of  assuming  without  proof;  postulatum  is  a 
single  position  of  this  kind :  postulatory,  as- 
suming without  proof. 

A  second  postubMtimt  to  elicit  my  assent,  is  the  ve- 
racity of  him  that  reports  it.  Halt. 

They  most  powennlly  magnify  God,  who,  not 
from  jHlulattd  and  precarious  inferences,  entreat  a 
courteous  uaent,  but  bom  experiasnts  and  unde- 
niable eflbcts.  Bnmmt. 

This  we  shall  iadace  not  from  pottniatef  and  in- 
tteatad  maxims,  but  from  undeniable  principles. 

Id. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  physiogmonia  of  Porta, 
and  strictly  observe  how  vegetable  realities  are  forced 
into  animal  representations,  oiay  perceive  the  sem- 
blance is  but  |xuti(ls(ary.  fd. 

Calumnies  often  refuted,  are  the  }>M(tilii(iniu  of 
scribblers,  upon  which  the^r  proceed  as  upon  first 
principles.  Additn, 

Some  have  east  all  their  learning  into  the  method 
of  mathematieiaos, '  ondei  theorems,  problems,  and 
pmhilatf.  WatU. 

PosTOLATE,  in  maAemalics,  Sec.,  is  sueh  an 
easy  and  self-evident  supposition  as  needs  no 
explication  or  illustration  to  render  it  intelli- 
gible; as  that  a  right  line  may  be  drawn  from 
one  point  to  another. 

POSTURE,  n.  I.  &».  O.J      Fr.  posture ;  Lat. 

Po^TURE-HASTEB.  )  pooturo.       State ; 

place;  situation;  disposition  with  regard  to 
something  else ;  position  of  the  limbs  in  respect 
to  each  other :  to  posture,  to  put  in  a  particular 
situation :  posture-master,  one  who  teaches  or 
practises  artificial  movements  or  contortions  of 
the  body. 

HestarU, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  strait  ^__^ . 

Springs  out  into  fast  ^it ;  then  stops  agv'.n,  ,  -^si'-y' 


Strikes  his  breast  haid,  and  then  anon  he  rasts 
His  eyes  against  the  moon,  in  most  strange  p-$tura. 

SluiJUftfurr. 

He  was  raw  with  postHrJig  himself  accoriling  lo 
the  direction  of  the  chirurgeons.  Brink. 

I  am  at  the  same  point  and  jmiure  I  was,  when 
they  forced  me  to  leave  Whitehall.      King  ClmTla. 

The  lord  Hopton  left  Arundel  Castle  before  U 
had  put  it  into  the  good  pottun  he  intended. 

In  this  abject  poititn  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the  conqueror.  UUtvn. 

Although  these  studies  are  not  so  pleasing  as  cop- 
templations  physical  or  mathematical,  yet  the;  re- 
compence  with  the  excellency  of  their  use  in  itTitioa 
to  man,  and  his  noblest  pcttrnt  and  station  io  tliii 
world,  a  state  of  regulated  society.  Iljk. 

The  poiturs  of  a  poetick  figure  is  the  descriptifio 
of  his  heroes  in  the  performaiios  of  such  or  snck  » 
action.  HTwir,>. 

The  gill-fins  are  so  pmtmnd  as  to  move  from  bxk 
to  belly  and  e  contra.  tim. 

When  the  students  have  accomplished  tbemseivci 
in  this  part,  they  are  to  be  delivered  iota  the  haadt 
of  a  kind  of  pntwrttatttr.  SftttmUir. 

In  the  meanest  marble  statue,  one  sees  the  foces, 
psitum,  aiis,  and  dress  of  those  that  lived  so  many 
ages  before  us.  Adiiimu 

The  several  poif  nn  of  his  denwt  aaal  in  all  eoa- 
ditions  of  life  ate  displayed  with  great  simplicity. 

ilttcriwy. 

Where  there  are  afiections  of  lavereoce,  tkcrt 
will  be  pactum  of  reverence.  Somik. 

PO'SY,  n.  t.  [contracted  from  PoEST.«hic^ 
see.]    A  motto  on  a  ring. 

A  paltry  ring. 
That  she  did  give  roe,  whose  paqr  iras, 
Ijke  cutler's  poetry  ; 

Love  me,  and  leave  me  not.         SHukifMn. 

You  have  chosen  a  very  short  text  to  ealaijr 

upon  ;  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critick  is 

the  patf  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  oedit. 

Addamt. 

Po'sT,  n.  ».  A  bunch  of  flowers.  •  Of  un- 
known derivation,'  says  Dr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Thomson  suggests  the  above  word  (posy,  a  moiki, 
i.  e.  of  a  ring  or  nosegay)  as  its  probable  eiyw- 

>ogy- 

With  store  of  vermnl  loaes. 
To  deck  their  bridegroom'*  pain.     Sfmm- 
We  make  a  difference  btwwu  sniiisring  tkidfoa 
grow  among  us,  and  wearing  them  lor  fMo. 
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